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Department  of  State  Bicentennial 

1781-1981 

To  commemorate  our  bicentennial,  we  are  pleased 
to  present  in  this  issue  (center  section)  a  short  history 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State  by  David  F. 
Trask,  the  Historian. 

This  article  also  has  been  issued  as  a  separate 
pamphlet  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs;  copies  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 
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Africa  and  U.S.  Policy 


Address  before  the  African- 
American  Historical  and  Cultural 
Society  and  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  Northern  California  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  pi  a  mber  4, 19S0.1 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  gathering  As 

you  are  aware — as  I  am  only  too  aware 
—we  are  in  a  period  of  transition.  I  am 
now  called  a  "lame  duck"  Secretary  of 
State.  I  don't  feel  lame.  And  my  voice  is 
still  working  just  fine.  I  intend  to  keep 
using  it — now.  and  also  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Next  month  we  will  have  a  new 
President  in  Washington  and  a  new  Ad- 
ministration. They  come  to  power  in 
times  of  extraordinary  challenge,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  deserve  the  en- 
louragement  and  support  of  all  who  love 
this  country.  They  shall  have  mine. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  want  to  dis- 
:uss  today  a  subject  that  will  be  vitally 
important  in  the  years  ahead — Ameri- 
:an  policy  toward  the  nations  and  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  It  is  an  appropriate 
subject  to  discuss — indeed,  a  necessary 
)ne — in  this  time  of  transition.  There 
ire  two  reasons  why  that  is  true. 

The  first  is  the  record  of  President 
barter.  I  know  the  hazards  involved  in 
tying  to  select  those  current  events  that 
uture  historians  will  find  to  have  been 
lateful.  But  I  want  to  take  that  chance 
lere.  I  suggest  that  the  development  of 
J.S.  policy  toward  Africa — especially 
he  steadfastness  which  helped  make  the 
Zimbabwe  settlement  possible — will 
me  day  be  recorded  among  President 
barter's  finest  achievements  and  also 
imong  the  most  significant  international 
levelopments  of  this  period. 

What  has  been  tested  in  our  policy 
oward  Africa  might  be  called  the  prag- 
natic  application  of  democratic  ideals, 
^nd  it  has  received  a  ringing  vindication 
-in  an  enduring  peace  in  Zimbabwe  and 
i  real  improvement  in  our  relations 
hroughout  the  continent.  So  the  first 
■eason  why  I  want  to  discuss  Africa 
)olicy  now  is  that  we  need  to  understand 
-outside  of  the  heat  of  a  campaign  when 
ve  are  beyond  any  motive  either  to  belit- 
le  or  to  exaggerate — that  something 
rofoundly  important  is  underway. 

My  second  reason  for  discussing  this 
ubject  is  that  if  Africa  policy  has  been 
in  area  of  achievement  for  President  Car- 
er, it  can  just  as  much  a  source  of  oppor- 
unity  for  President  Reagan. 


We  should  not  forget  that  the  impe- 
tus for  a  more  activist  southern  African 
policy,  in  assisting  the  independence  pro- 
cess, had  its  roots  in  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  during  the  incum- 
bency of  President  Ford  that  the  United 
States  first  considered  seriously  the  issue 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  judged  that 
our  energies  should  best  be  devoted  to 
convincing  an  unrecognized,  isolated  re- 
gime to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  free 
elections. 

As  I  will  develop  more  fully  in  a  few- 
minutes,  the  new  Administration  has  a 
special  capacity,  and  a  rare  chance,  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  justice  in  Africa  and 
build  our  relations  there. 

Before  defining  that  opportunity,  let 
me  describe  some  of  the  realities  which 
have  been  our  guideposts  in  Africa,  and 
then  outline  the  elements  of  the  policy 
now  in  place. 

Current  Realities 

It  is  dangerous  to  generalize  about 
Africa.  It  is  a  complex  of  diverse  cultures 
and  traditions,  countries  that  are  com- 
paratively wealthy  and  countries  that 
are  desperately  poor.  Experiences  under 
different  colonial  powers  have  left  a  vari- 
ety of  legacies — some  bitter,  some  of 
real  value.  But  despite  this  diversity, 
there  are  a  number  of  central  realities 
which  bear  on  our  policy. 

A  first  undeniable  reality  is  that  Af- 
rican nations  are  deeply  important  to  the 
United  States.  We  not  only  wrant,  we 
need  good  relations  with  them.  African 
nations  are  increasingly  important  to  us 
economically,  both  as  markets  and  as 
sources  of  critical  materials.  African  ac- 
tions are  important  politically.  The  50  Af- 
rican countries  make  up  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  In  the  fu- 
ture they  will  play  a  growing  part  in  de- 
termining whether  humanity  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  addressing  central  challenges 
to  our  common  future — to  curb  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  curtail 
population  growth,  to  ease  hunger  and 
disease,  to  manage  the  world's  finite  re- 
sources and  guard  them  for  generations 
to  come. 

African  nations  have  another  impor- 
tance for  Americans — one  that  is  under- 
stood especially  well  by  the  African  Cul- 
tural Heritage  Society.  For  millions  of 
our  people,  the  tragedy  of  slavery  sev- 
ered the  thread  of  personal  history.  As 


those  bonds  are  gradually  restored — 
and  as  long,  proud  traditions  are  redis- 
covered—OUT  own  society,  and  all  races, 
are  the  richer.  So  let  us  be  absolutely 
clear  on  this  point.  Good  relations  with 
Africa  are  not  only  desirable;  they  are 
vital  to  our  well-being 

A  second  reality  that  must  concern 
us  is  that  the  people  of  Africa  endure  far 
more  than  their  share  of  the  world's 
suffering. 

•  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  most  im- 
poverished countries  are  in  Africa. 

•  Africa  has  more  refugees  than  any 
other  region — more  than  3  million  peo- 
ple without  homes,  with  little  hope. 

•  Average  nutritional  standards  in 
Africa  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  getting  worse. 

•  The  natural  resource  base  of 
Africa  is  threatened,  as  thousands  of 
acres  of  farmland  each  year  dry  to 
desert. 

The  implications  for  people  are  clear. 
As  they  take  a  dreadful  toll  in  human 
terms,  these  same  conditions  can  also 
breed  frustration  and  turmoil.  And  they 
make  African  societies  vulnerable  to 
pressures  from  outsiders  seeking  to 
exploit  the  suffering  of  Africans  for  ends 
of  their  own. 

A  third  broad  reality  in  Africa  is  a 
fierce  determination  to  remain  free  from 
outside  control.  Nationalism,  more  than 
any  ideology,  shapes  the  dealings  of  Afri- 
can countries  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  reality  has  a  number  of  results.  It 
means,  for  example,  that  while  African 
nations  need  and  seek  assistance  from 
outside,  they  are  not  likely  to  accept 
domination — from  either  West  or  East. 

Nationalism  also  means  we  will  see  Af- 
rican societies  evolving  in  their  own 
ways,  developing  institutions  appropri- 
ate to  their  own  circumstances.  They 
draw  from  their  own  histories  and  cul- 
tures, as  well  as  from  the  experiences  of 
both  the  West  and  the  East. 

These,  in  very  brief  summary,  are 
some  of  the  realities  a  sound  policy  to- 
ward Africa  must  accommodate — our 
own  growing  interests  in  Africa;  the  ter- 
rible poverty  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
the  turmoil  it  can  bring;  the  surpassing 
importance  of  nationalism  in  the  policies 
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of  African  nations.  How  do  we  address 
them? 

Elements  of  U.S.  Policy 

I  have  described  our  policy  as  the  prag- 
matic application  of  democratic  ideals,  lb 
some  that  might  sound  like  a  hopeless 
contradiction  in  terms — references  to 
pragmatism  and  to  idealism  in  a  single 
phrase.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency 
here,  for  it  is  clearly  the  case  in  Africa 
that  we  advance  our  interests  by  giving 
concrete  meaning  and  expression  to  our 
most  basic  values — the  commitment  to 
human  freedom  and  advancement  we 
share  with  the  peoples  of  Africa.  Our 
policy  has  been  firmly  grounded  in  that 
abiding  commitment  to  freedom. 

•  Our  policy  strongly  opposes  racial 
injustice.  In  southern  Africa  we  have 
given  practical  support  to  the  evolution 
to  majority  rule.  In  Rhodesia,  now  Zim- 
babwe, that  meant  resisting  a  prema- 
ture, unilateral  American  breach  of  inter- 
national sanctions  and  continuing  the 
pressure  for  a  true  peace.  In  South 
Africa,  it  has  meant  broadening  our  own 
voluntary  arms  embargo  and  support  for 
a  mandatory  U.N.  embargo.  Beyond 
that,  it  has  meant  a  clear  message  to 
South  Africa  that  our  relations  depend 
upon  achieving  racial  justice — that 
other  issues  will  not  dilute  our  commit- 
ment on  that  fundamental  cause. 

•  Our  policy  upholds  the  cause  of 
peace.  In  Zimbabwe,  in  Namibia,  on  the 
Angola  Zaire  border  and  elsewhere,  the 
United  States  has  been  strongly  identi- 
fied with  efforts  to  heal  divisions  and 
achieve  peaceful  solutions. 

•  Our  policy  in  Africa  has  promoted 
respect  for  human  rights.  President  Car- 
ter's human  rights  policy  has  found  a  spe- 
cial resonance  in  Africa.  Human  rights 
dialogues  have  been  initiated  in  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Dakar,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape 
Town,  and  Khartoum.  Last  year  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  adopted  an 
African  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In 
the  broadest  sense,  the  trend  in  Africa  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  greater  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  Democracy  is  being 
restored  in  Nigeria  and  Ghana.  Multi- 
party elections  have  resumed  in  Senegal 
and  are  expected  in  Uganda.  And  in  some 

where  there  is  only  one  party — as 
in  Tanzania  and  Ivory  Coast — there  are 
numerous  candidates  for  office,  a  grow- 
ing acceptance  of  dissent,  and  expanded 
protection  of  individual  political  rights. 

•  Our  policy  has  also  been  to  sup- 
port economic  development  in  Africa  and 


to  forge  new  economic  links.  Since  Presi- 
dent Carter  took  office,  American  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Africa  has  doubled, 
to  more  than  $1  billion  each  year.  Of 
course,  it  is  still  dwarfed  by  the  need, 
but  our  aid  has  helped.  And  it  has  been 
concentrated  on  meeting  the  most  urgent 
requirements  of  people,  on  easing  their 
suffering,  and  on  helping  them  become 
self-sufficient. 

•  And  finally  our  policy  supports  Af- 
rican nationalism  as  the  most  dependable 
foundation  for  stable  development  and 
the  strongest  bulwark  against  outside 
intervention.  Through  the  infusion  of 
outside  military  means,  the  Soviets,  the 
Cubans,  and  others  have  exploited  and 
exacerbated  a  number  of  local  and  re- 
gional African  conflicts.  We  have  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  responsive  to 
the  legitimate  defense  needs  of  African 
countries  threatened  by  external  pres- 
sures. Our  security  assistance  to  African 
nations  has  risen.  But  over  the  longer 
term,  we  will  most  effectively  counter 
Soviet  designs  by  holding  to  our  own  af- 
firmative course — seizing  the  moral  ini- 
tiative on  racial  justice,  working  for  the 
settlement  of  conflicts  others  might 
exploit,  helping  to  build  the  strength  and 
confidence  of  African  countries  so  they 
can  better  resist  external  pressures.  Be- 
cause we  have  done  so,  the  striking  dif- 
ference between  American  and  Soviet 
aims  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  the 
governments  and  people  of  Africa. 

The  approach  I  have  outlined — a 
strategy  grounded  in  principle  as  well  as 
in  interest — is  working.  We  have  been 
able  to  cement  our  ties  with  old  friends, 
such  as  Ghana.  And  we  have  found  meas- 
urable improvements  in  our  relations 
with  a  number  of  key  African  countries 
— with  Nigeria  and  Equatorial  Guinea 
and  Uganda,  with  Somalia,  Sudan,  and 
Guinea,  with  Mozambique,  Congo- 
Brazzaville,  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, and  others. 

Opportunities  for 

the  New  Administration 

With  this  foundation,  let  me  return  to 
my  earlier  assertion  that  Africa  policy  is 
an  area  of  great  opportunity  for  the  new 
Administration. 

In  Rhodesia,  before  1979,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  Ian  Smith  government  to 
cling  to  the  hope  that  a  conservative  gov- 
ernment in  Britain  might  lessen  the  pres- 
sure for  true  majority  rule.  Instead,  the 
Thatcher  government  upheld  that  princi- 
ple with  renewed  vigor.  It  took  the  lead 


in  new  negotiations.  As  a  result,  a 
settlement  was  achieved. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where 
similar  leadership  by  a  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration could  have  similar  effects.  Let  me 
list  some  of  them,  not  to  second-guess 
the  new  President's  priorities,  but  as 
illustrations. 

In  Zimbabwe,  America  has  a  strong 
interest  in  seeing  the  settlement  succeed. 
Thus  it  is  sound  policy  to  offer  the  assist- 
ance that  is  badly  needed  to  assure  last- 
ing peace  and  stability. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  conflict,  Zim- 
babwe faces  a  massive  task  of  recon- 
struction. Prime  Minister  Mugabe  has 
embarked  on  a  course  of  national  recon- 
struction and  reconciliation — to  build  a 
permanent  peace  by  bringing  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  of  peace  to  the 
lives  of  people,  black  and  white.  Yet  the 
strains  in  Zimbabwe  are  still  severe.  Our 
aid  can  help  make  a  difference. 

Elsewhere  in  southern  Africa,  the 
conflict  in  Zimbabwe  devastated  the 
economies  of  surrounding  countries.  The 
nations  of  southern  Africa  are  now  com- 
bining to  restore  economic  health  to  the 
region.  They  have  asked  the  West  to  join 
them  in  this  effort.  The  first  meeting 
among  western  and  southern  African  na- 
tions on  regional  development  took  place 
last  week  in  Mozambique. 

American  and  Western  interests 
could  be  greatly  furthered  by  strong  and 
active  participation  in  southern  African 
regional  development  and  by  the  expan- 
sion of  our  trade  and  investment 
throughout  the  region. 

In  Namibia,  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
a  long  and  tragic  conflict  is  now  within 
reach.  A  date  of  March  1  has  been  set  for 
implementation  of  the  agreed  settlement 
plan.  Next  month,  the  parties  will  meet 
to  discuss  final  arrangements. 

The  hour  of  decision  has  come  for 
South  Africa.  If  the  Namibia  settlement 
is  implemented,  it  will  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  South  Africa's  borders 
where  a  needless  conflict  is  now  costing 
South  African  lives  and  is  providing  ever 
greater  opportunities  for  outside 
intervention. 

A  new  American  Administration  can 
argue  with  special  force  that  it  is  in 
South  Africa's  own  interest  to  stay  on 
course  and  implement  a  settlement. 

A  Namibia  settlement  would  funda- 
mentally alter  South  African  relations 
with  neighboring  states  and  with  the  in- 
ternational community.  A  settlement 
would  prove  that  outside  nations  can 
work  constructively  with  South  Africa 
toward  peaceful  change  and  multiracial 
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Booperation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  South 
Africa  refuses  to  allow  the  settlement  to 
JO  forward,  its  isolation  in  the  world  will 
Hrome  more  acute. 

South  Africa  has  expressed  concern 
ibout  the  impartiality  of  a  U.N.  settle- 
ment in  Namibia.  I  would  note,  however, 
hat  South  Africa's  own  administrators, 
*ivil  servants,  and  police  will  continue  to 
hnction  in  Namibia  during  the  elections. 
It  is  important  to  remember  also  the  fair- 
iess.  integrity,  and  understanding  with 
vhich  U.N.  representatives  have  con- 
iucted  recent  Namibian  negotiations,  as 
veil  as  the  standards  of  fairness  which 
he  United  Nations  has  consistently  fol- 
owed  in  its  peacekeeping  around  the 
vorld.  Finally,  we  Western  nations  which 
>roposed  the  settlement  are  wholly  com- 
nitted  to  fair  elections.  Our  national 
jonor  as  well  as  our  national  interests 
ire  involved. 

And  in  South  Africa  itself,  the  ques- 
ion  remains  whether  change  will  come 
hrough  racial  conflict  or  through  negoti- 
ited  progress.  But  change  will  come.  It 
vi  11  come  principally  because  mounting 
nternal  pressures  will  become  irre- 
futable. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  early,  meaningful 
■hange  in  South  Africa.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide a  timetable  or  blueprint.  That  is  for 
he  people  of  South  Africa — all  the  peo- 
)le,  working  together — to  decide  for 
hemselves.  But  the  new  American  Ad- 
ninistration  can  be  effective  in  encourag- 
ng  progress  in  those  areas  where  South 
African  blacks  are  appealing  for  early 
hange.  and  where  many  South  African 
vhites  are  receptive.  We  must  find  con- 
rete  ways  to  support  the  efforts  of  those 
vorking  for  peaceful  change  through 
South  Africa's  churches,  community  or- 
ganizations, newspapers,  and  courts.  We 
ould  assist  those  South  African  efforts 
inancially  and  through  the  activities  of 
mr  companies,  churches,  universities, 
ind  unions. 

These  are  but  a  few  ideas,  concen- 
rated  on  southern  Africa.  If  our  new 
Vdministration  were  to  embrace  the  es- 
ential  thrust  of  these  policies,  a  funda- 
nental  continuity  in  our  policy  would  be 
issured,  our  credibility  in  Africa  would 
>e  enhanced,  and  our  bonds  of  friend- 
hip  throughout  Africa  would  be 
trengthened. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  a  funda- 
nental  point.  As  it  affects  the  fate  of  the 
lations  of  Africa,  American  policy  in  the 
iiture  will  be  important,  but  it  will  not 
>e  decisive.  The  major  determinants  will 
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Address  before  a  conference  on 
world  hunger  and  refugees  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in 
Los  Angeles  on  December  5, 1980.^ 

During  my  brief,  but  intensely  rewarding 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  State,  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  how  the  policymaking 
process — not  just  in  this  Administration, 
but  in  any  Administration — inevitably 
pulls  one  toward  the  short-term  perspec- 
tive. 

How  should  the  United  States  vote, 
tomorrow,  on  a  critical  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations?  What  is  the  appropriate 
response  to  a  sudden  development  in 
Seoul,  or  in  Tehran,  or  on  Capitol  Hill? 
The  natural  tendency  is  to  address  to- 
day's problem  and  to  defer  tomorrow's. 
It's  one  I  have  struggled  against  over  the 
past  6  months.  I  find  it  difficult  to  know 
where  I'm  headed  if  my  eyes  are  fixed 
solely  on  the  ground  immediately  in  front 
of  me. 

Today,  I  want  to  pursue  with  you 
that  process  of  looking  ahead — beyond 
the  immediate  crises,  beyond  the  immi- 
nent transition  of  power. 

What  are  some  of  the  longer  term  so- 
cial, economic,  and  technological  forces  at 
work  in  our  world  that  will  help  define 
not  just  the  next  few  years  but  the  next 
decade  or  more?  What  do  they  mean  for 
our  own  long-term  security  and  well- 
being?  And  how  will  they  shape  the  polit- 
ical choices  we  will  face  in  the  years 
ahead?  To  engage  in  such  a  look  ahead  is 
not  to  escape  the  present  choices  we  face 
but  to  help  illuminate  them. 

Let  me  inject  a  cautionary  note  at 
the  outset.  I  suspect  that  most  of  you 
were  as  enthralled  as  I  by  the  photo- 
graphs recently  sent  back  from  our  Voy- 
ager space  satellite — by  our  ability  to 
see,  clearly  and  almost  instantly,  across 
billions  of  miles  of  space. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  similar 
technology  that  enables  us  to  project  our- 
selves across  time — to  see  the  future  as 
clearly  as  we  can  see  the  rings  of  Saturn. 
National  behavior,  no  less  than  the  hu- 


man behavior  that  drives  it,  remains  un- 
predictable— capable  of  unexpected  new 
breakthroughs  or  of  dangerous  miscalcu- 
lations. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  trends 
we  can  identify — deeper,  sometimes  less 
visible  economic  and  social  currents  that 
will  shape  the  political  landscape  over  the 
coming  years. 

Population  Explosion 

Each  day,  there  are  over  200,000  more 
mouths  to  feed  in  the  world,  each  year, 
75  million.  By  the  year  2000,  if  these 
present  patterns  continue,  the  world  will 
have  an  additional  1.5  billion  inhabitants 
— an  increase  in  the  final  quarter  of  this 
century  that  would  equal  all  of  the 
growth  in  the  world's  population  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  through  1950. 

Most  of  that  growth  will  take  place 
in  the  developing  world.  By  the  year 
2000,  developing  nations  will  encompass 
nearly  80%  of  the  world's  people.  They 
will  be  concentrated  in  increasingly 
crowded  urban  areas.  The  population  of 
Mexico  City  will  exceed  30  million,  Cal- 
cutta will  approach  20  million,  Cairo,  17 
million.  And  nearly  half  of  the  citizens  in 
developing  countries  will  be  under  the 
age  of  19. 

Our  current  estimates  are  that,  in 
the  aggregate,  world  food  supplies  will 
continue  to  grow.  But  in  some  poorer 
areas,  the  food  available  per  person  will 
decline,  and  food  will  be  more  expensive. 

Unless  we  reverse  existing  patterns, 
important  resources  that  are  needed  to 
feed  and  sustain  that  burgeoning  popula- 
tion will  continue  to  disappear.  About  1 
million  acres  of  prime  farmland  are  con- 
verted to  urban  use  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  Other  farmland  is  drying 
into  desert — a  quarter  million  acres 
each  year  in  northern  Africa  alone.  And 
critical  forests — which  provide  the  pri- 
mary fuel  for  nearly  2  billion  people — 
are  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  a 
minute. 

None  of  these  trends  is  immutable  or 


be  internal — the  quality  of  leadership, 
their  economic  choices,  their  political 
will. 

Where  our  policy  will  be  decisive  is 
in  determining  the  kind  of  relations 
America  can  have  with  evolving  African 
societies.  In  short,  it  is  our  own  interests 
and  our  own  future  at  stake  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  approach  to  Africa. 


As  we  change  Administrations,  I 
think  all  Americans  can  agree  on  this 
fundamental  premise — that  we  want  to 
sustain  constructive  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Africa;  relations  that  uphold 
our  interests  and  theirs  and  the  ideals 
that  draw  us  together. 
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irreversible.  But  they  loom  on  the  not- 
too-distant  horizon,  gathering  clouds  we 
must  seek  to  understand  and  move  to  ad- 
dress. 

Energy 

In  one  essential  aspect  of  reconciling  hu- 
man needs  and  global  resources,  we  have 
made  a  good  beginning  in  recent  years.  I 
speak  of  our  energy  future. 

It  is  just  a  beginning,  but  it  is 
grounded  in  an  emerging  international 
awareness  that  the  end  of  the  oil  era  is 
pressing  upon  us.  Here  at  home,  both  our 
use  and  our  imports  of  oil  are  finally 
going  down.  Domestic  energy  production 
is  now  going  up.  And  the  quest  for  new, 
renewable  fuels  is  underway. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  out  of  the 
woods.  The  trend  is  unmistakably  in  the 
direction  of  declining  world  oil  supplies 
and  increasing  costs.  The  entire  world 
faces  the  difficult  transition  out  of  the  era 
of  bountiful  and  inexpensive  oil. 

As  we  navigate  this  passage,  the 
strains  on  the  international  economy  will 
continue  to  be  severe.  Each  time  world 
oil  prices  rise  10%,  world  inflation  jumps 
1%,  and  overall  world  growth  falls  by  a 
half  percent.  As  world  growth  rates  lag 
— and  that  is  the  outlook  at  least  in  the 
near  term — the  flow  of  world  trade  suf- 
fers, and  competition  among  trading  na- 
tions grows  more  intense. 

The  economic  pressures  on  the  less 
developed  nations  during  this  period  of 
energy  transition  will  be  particularly  dif- 
ficult. Those  developing  nations  that  im- 
port oil  have  seen  their  overall  oil  bill  rise 
1,500%  in  the  1970s.  Many  have  had  to 
borrow  heavily.  Their  debt  now  totals 
$300  billion.  Just  to  service  that  debt  and 
pay  for  their  oil  imports  now  costs  devel- 
oping countries  half  of  everything  they 
earn  from  their  exports. 

Thus  even  as  we  design  and  build  a 
new  energy  future — one  less  reliant  on 
petroleum — the  international  commu- 
nity, oil  exporting  nations  no  less  than 
the  importing  nations,  continue  to  face 
the  essential  task  of  bringing  greater  sta- 
bility to  the  pricing  and  the  financing  of 
our  energy  needs. 

Spread  of  Military  Technology 

With  the  growing  international  access  to 
nuclear  power  has  come  a  greater  poten- 
tial access  to  the  technology  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Some  half-dozen  additional  na- 
tions have  the  capability  to  produce  a  nu- 
clear weapon  within  2  years  of  a  decision 
to  do  so.  That  is  a  chilling  fact.  Imagine 


how  much  more  dangerous  would  be  any 
of  the  smoldering  regional  disputes  we 
see  in  the  world  if  one  or  both  rivals  had 
nuclear  weapons. 

And  the  unmistakable  direction  is  to- 
ward greater  and  greater  sophistication 
in  the  arsenals  of  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers— the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Greater  accuracy  and  preci- 
sion in  our  weapons,  increased  reliance 
on  mobility  and  concealment,  new  mili- 
tary frontiers  outside  the  atmosphere  and 
inside  the  atom — these  new  technologi- 
cal vistas  will  be  explored  and  conquered 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Whether  the  results  of  these  new  de- 
velopments will  be  greater  security  for 
our  people  or  less,  however,  depends  not 
on  the  genius  of  our  advanced  scientists 
but  on  the  wisdom  of  our  political  lead- 
ers. 

International  Cooperation 

Individually  and  together,  the  develop- 
ments I  have  mentioned  raise  a  central 
paradox  for  the  next  decade.  For  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  shape  their  own 
national  futures  will  require  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  international  coopera- 
tion. But  the  very  challenges  and  strains 
which  make  that  cooperation  essential 
also  make  it  intensely  difficult. 

None  of  the  developments  I  have  de- 
scribed can  be  significantly  affected  un- 
less nations  act  together  to  do  so. 

•  Bringing  population  growth  under 
sensible  and  humane  control  will  require 
both  international  resources  and  national 
policies. 

•  Striking  a  decent  balance  between 
the  growing  demands  of  more  people  for 
a  better  life  and  the  single  planet  which 
must  sustain  all  life  is,  by  definition,  a 
global  enterprise. 

•  Managing  national  economies  in 
ways  that  strengthen  the  overall  health 
of  the  international  economy  rather  than 
undermine  it,  building  a  security  environ- 
ment and  an  enforceable  regulatory  re- 
gime that  restrain  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  bringing  the  strategic  arms 
race  under  sensible  control — all  of  these 
essential  efforts  require  a  commitment  to 
negotiation  and  to  compromise. 

Short-Term  Advantages  vs. 
Long-Term  Interests 

But  the  same  international  factors  that 
command  cooperation  also  conspire 
against  that  cooperation.  Hard  times  in- 
evitably drive  peoples  and  nations  toward 


preoccupations  inward.  The  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  invest  attention  and  effort  on 
protecting  one's  short-term  advantage, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  longer  term 
future. 

What  choice  does  the  subsistence 
farmer  have  but  to  cut  whatever  fire- 
wood is  available  to  cook  the  family's  food 
regardless  of  the  long-term  ecological  im- 
pact? What  incentive  is  there  for  parents 
in  an  impovershed  rural  village  to  limit 
the  number  of  their  children  when  a 
larger  family  can  be  insurance  against  an 
uncertain  future? 

The  same  principle  applies  to  na- 
tions. We  have  already  seen  the  tempta- 
tion to  gain  short-term  national  advan- 
tages when  energy  markets  are  tight, 
even  if  it  drives  up  the  longer  term  price. 
And  when  growth  is  slow  and  unemploy- 
ment is  high — in  our  nation  or  in  others 
— pressures  mount  to  protect  domestic 
industries  from  outside  competition,  de- 
spite the  longer  term  costs  to  all  trading 
nations  from  a  protectionist  spiral. 

By  the  same  token,  as  growing  de- 
mands for  visible  improvement  in  stan- 
dards of  living  press  in  on  fragile  new 
governments,  we  could  see  the  politics 
of  Third  World  nations  become  more 
tumultuous. 

As  these  internal  frustrations  are 
turned  outward,  the  potential  for  re- 
gional rivalries  and  conflicts  increases. 
And  unless  a  pattern  of  mutual  restraint 
is  established  on  the  part  of  outside  pow- 
ers, these  internal  and  regional  tensions 
will  be  a  source  of  growing  tension  and 
danger  in  East- West  relations. 

In  short,  we  face  a  period  in  which 
nationalistic  impulses  will  be  strong.  The 
great  challenge — for  us  and  for  others 
— will  be  to  resist  short-term  expedients 
that  only  mortgage  our  future  security 
and  well-being,  to  take  an  enlightened, 
longer  term  view  of  our  national 
interests. 

Future  Choices 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  own  future 
and  for  the  choices  we  face  in  the  years 
ahead? 

Certainly,  the  next  several  years 
must  be  a  time  for  building  America's 
strength — for  investing  wisely  in  a  mili- 
tary posture  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century  that  will  assure  the  balance  and 
the  stability  upon  which  world  peace 
rests,  for  regaining  control  of  our  energy 
future,  for  rejuvenating  the  productivity 
and  competitiveness  of  the  American 
economy. 
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But  in  the  process  of  building  our 
Strength  we,  too,  must  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  turn  inward,  to  see  unilateral  solu- 
tions to  problems  that  can  only  be  solved 
through  common  action,  to  place  barri- 
cades around  our  economy  and  ring  our 
diplomacy  with  steel. 

We  must  be  deeply  conscious,  in  the 
years  ahead,  of  the  constant  need  to  bal- 
ance the  determined  pursuit  of  our  safety 
and  prosperity  in  the  short  run  with  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  compromise 
in  pursuit  of  long-term  interests  we  share 
with  others. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  face  a 
period  in  which  our  own  increased  de- 
fense efforts  are  required.  Soviet  military 
power  has  increased  steadily  and  signifi- 
cantly over  the  past  decade.  It  would  be 
highly  dangerous  for  us  to  permit  the 
global  military  balance  to  tilt  in  the  So- 
viets* favor. 

But  even  as  we  modernize  our  own 
military  capabilities,  even  as  we  maintain 
our  staunch  opposition  to  Soviet  military 
adventures  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where, we  must  continue  the  quest  for 
practical,  achievable,  equitable  agree- 
ments that  restrain  the  arms  spiral. 

Military  technology  will  not  stand 
still  while  we  talk  about  ways  to  control 
it.  It  will  move  ahead.  Achieving  bal- 
anced and  enforceable  restraints  will  be- 
come more  difficult. 

If  we  are  to  keep  a  handle  on  this 
costly  and  increasingly  dangerous  compe- 
tition in  strategic  weaponry,  wre  must 
build  on  the  progress  already  achieved 
and  press  for  further  progress  with  a 
sense  of  urgency. 

A  balance  between  short-term  needs 
and  longer  term  interests  must  also  be 
maintained  in  the  area  of  trade.  We  must 
insist  that  the  rules  of  international  trade 
be  fair  for  American  workers  and  Ameri- 
can industries.  There  will  be  situations  in 
which  temporary  assistance  to  distressed 
industries  will  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. And  we  must  be  constantly  sensitive 
to  the  immediate  problems  faced  by 
workers  and  communities  and  companies 
disrupted  by  shifting  patterns  of  world 
trade. 

But  if  our  response  to  a  generally 
more  competitive  trading  environment  is 
to  erect  artificial  barriers  to  an  open 
trading  system,  we  will  only  suffer  in  the 
long  run. 

We  are  a  nation  that  thrives  on 
world  trade.  One  out  of  seven  jobs  in 
manufacturing  alone  depends  on  our  ex- 
ports. One  acre  of  U.S.  farmland  of  every 
three  produces  for  exports. 

If  others  cannot  sell  to  us,  it  inevita- 
bly becomes  more  difficult  for  us  to  sell  to 


others.  Protectionist  answers  drive  OUT 
economy  down  and  our  inflation  up.  For 

the  sake  of  our  future  prosperity,  we 
must  strive  to  make  our  own  economy 
more  competitive  while  keeping  the 
international  economy  open  to  fair 
competition. 

The  same  balance  between  short  - 
and  long-run  interests  will  also  be  re- 
quired in  the  pursuit  of  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world. 

•  We  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  vital  interests  if  they  are  endan- 
gered. We  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
meet  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
friends  threatened  by  external  pressures. 
And  there  will  be  security  interests  that 
require  our  continued  relationship  with 
governments  that  are  unpopular  with 
their  own  people.  But  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  our  security  over  the  longer 
term  is  best  assured  if,  working  together 
with  others,  we  are  effective  in  ad- 
dressing the  conditions  that  breed  insta- 
bility and  conflict. 

•  We  must  continue  to  be  an  active 
force  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  poten- 
tially explosive  regional  disputes — in 
the  Middle  East,  in  southern  Africa,  in 
Central  America,  and  elsewhere. 

•  We  must  invest  in  the  economic 
progress  of  developing  nations  because  it 
will  contribute  to  our  own  progress  and 
because  hopelessness  and  frustration  are 
the  combustible  ingredients  for  violence 
and  extremism. 

•  We  must  continue  to  press  for  pro- 
gress on  human  rights,  encouraging  the 
growth  of  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions that  can  accommodate  to  change 
peacefully  and  that  rest  on  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  popular  consent. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  balanc- 
ing act  implicit  in  all  the  others — recon- 
ciling the  need  for  a  tightened  national 
budget  with  the  need  for  greater  re- 
sources to  advance  our  international  in- 
terests. 

The  United  States  now  ranks  15th 
among  the  17  major  industrial  countries 
in  the  amount  we  spend  per  capita  on  in- 
ternational assistance.  No  programs  have 
a  narrower  constituency  among  the 
American  people  and  in  Congress. 

But  we  must  come  to  recognize  that 
helping  to  plant  new  forests  in  Africa,  as- 
sisting small  farmers  in  the  Caribbean 
grow  more  food,  aiding  postwar  recon- 
struction and  reconciliation  in  Zimbabwe 
and  Nicaragua,  contributing  to  the  ability 
of  our  friends  in  Southeast  Asia  to  defend 
themselves  from  outside  threats — these 
efforts  are  not  "give-away"  programs; 
they  are  not  international  charity.  They 
are  investments  we  make  in  our  own  fu- 
ture no  less  than  the  futures  of  others. 


All  of  the  trends  1  have  spoken  of  to- 
day are  real,  whether  we  like  them  or 
not.  But  all  of  them  are  the  work  of  hu- 
man beings.  And  all  of  them  can  be  har- 
nessed and  controlled  by  human  beings,  if 
we  have  the  will  and  the  skill  to  blend 
with  our  current  preoccupations  a  deter- 
mination to  secure  a  safer  future. 
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Future 


Address  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  on 
December  U,  1980S 

I'm  grateful  to  Larry  Berg  and  to  the 
Institute  of  Politics  and  Government  for 
inviting  me  to  this  conference  and  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  related  prob- 
lems of  refugees  and  hunger  in  the  wrorld. 
And  I  want  to  express  gratitude  also  to 
this  audience,  so  many  of  whom  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  help 
refugees  here  in  California. 

America's  history  and  its  resources 
— what  we  are  and  what  we  have — make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  ignore  these  is- 
sues. Indeed,  our  historic  values  and  our 
unmatched  wealth  compel  us  not  just  to 
play  a  role  but  to  play  a  role  of  leadership 
in  dealing  with  them. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  refugees:  on  the  moral  and  practi- 
cal issues  that  come  to  us  in  the  human 
shape  of  up  to  15  million  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  worldwide.  I  want  to 
sketch  for  you  the  dimensions  of  the  refu- 
gee problem  as  it  confronts  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community.  And  I 
want  to  discuss  what  will  be  required  of 
us — here  at  home  and  in  our  efforts 
abroad — if  we  are  to  deal  responsibly 
with  this  issue. 

If  my  remarks  have  any  central 
point,  it  is  this:  that  the  United  States 
and  the  world  community  must  deal  not 
only  with  the  pressing  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  refugee  problem  but  with 
its  underlying  causes — war,  political  per- 
secution, and  other  oppressions  of  the  hu- 
man person. 

Dimensions  of  the  Problem 

One  picture,  as  the  old  saying  puts  it,  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  And  surely  this 
is  true  when  we  see  the  photographs  of 
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suffering  among  the  world's  refugees.  A 
year  ago  our  hearts — and  our  consciences 
— were  touched  by  the  picture  of  a  Kam- 
puchean  refugee  mother  holding  her  dead 
child.  Two  weeks  ago,  newspapers  car- 
ried a  picture  of  a  refugee  woman  in 
Somalia,  crouching  with  her  nearly  naked 
child  in  a  flimsy  hut  made  of  sticks  and 
rags. 

In  recent  years,  such  tragic  scenes 
have  become  all  too  frequent  as  millions 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
wars,  civil  disturbances,  religious  or  ra- 
cial persecution,  or  repressive  govern- 
ment policies. 

•  In  West  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia 
there  are  4-5  million  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons,  including  those  driven  to 
flight  and  near-starvation  by  Vietnam's 
drive  against  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  In 
the  past  year  alone,  more  than  a  million 
Afghans  have  become  refugees,  victims 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

•  About  4  million  Africans  have  fled 
their  homes;  there  are  3  million  refugees 
as  displaced  persons  in  the  Middle  East; 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  flee  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  year. 

•  In  our  own  hemisphere,  there  are 
now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees — 
not  to  mention  the  136,000  Cuban  and 
Haitian  entrants  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  over  the  past  7  months. 

These  figures  represent  a  sharp  up- 
surge in  the  numbers  of  refugees  world- 
wide. Since  last  January,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
have  fled  their  homelands.  This  alarming 
situation  is  graphically  illustrated  by  re- 
cent increases  in  the  budget  for  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  refugees.  Last 
year,  the  UNHCR  spent  $234  million  for 
refugee  relief.  This  year,  the  figure  will 
more  than  double,  to  $568  million.  And  in 
spite  of  this  dramatic  increase,  the  need 
far  outstrips  the  resources  available  for 
helping  refugees. 

U.S.  Position 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand  in 
its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem? 

Generally,  we  can  be  proud  of  our  re- 
sponse. In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
September  30,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided more  than  $650  million  for  interna- 
tional refugee  relief  and  resettlement 
programs.  This  includes  our  donations  to 
international  organizations,  Food  for 
Peace  help  to  refugees,  transportation 


for  refugees  to  the  United  States,  and 
placement  aid  to  voluntary  agencies  here 
at  home.  We  admitted  well  over  200,000 
refugees  for  resettlement  in  the  United 
States.  We  received,  in  addition,  125,000 
Cubans  and  11,000  Haitians  who  have 
sought  asylum  in  the  United  States  but 
have  not  been  granted  refugee  status. 

Here  at  home,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  provided 
more  than  $600  million  for  refugee  assist- 
ance in  FY  1980.  And  the  generosity  of 
private  citizens  through  churches  and 
other  groups  is  beyond  all  counting. 

This  generous  response  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  the  States,  by 
churches,  voluntary  organizations,  and 
individuals  suggests  to  me  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  remain  true  to 
their  traditions  of  concern  for  human 
rights  and  generosity  to  people  in  need. 
We  can  be  proud  also  that  the  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  world  refugee  crisis 
by  passing  an  enlightened  law — the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980.  This  act  has  several  im- 
portant, even  historic,  provisions. 

•  It  creates  a  uniform  standard  for 
defining  refugees. 

•  It  sets  at  50,000  yearly  the  "nor- 
mal flow"  of  refugees  and  enables  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, to  adjust  that  number  if  refugee 
emergencies  require. 

•  It  defines  a  fairer,  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  Federal  assistance  for 
refugee  resettlement  within  the  United 
States.  This  is  aimed  at  helping  refugees 
become — as  soon  as  possible — self- 
sufficient,  contributing  members  of  our 
society. 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  let  me 
hasten  to  add:  We  are  a  long  way  from 
solving  all  the  domestic  problems  that 
ensue  from  the  world  refugee  crisis  and 
the  heavy  flow  of  refugees  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  moment,  let  me  touch  on 
some  of  the  issues  we  face.  They  are 
acute  now;  they  will  pose  enormous  chal- 
lenges to  those  in  the  future  who  seek  to 
deal  with  refugee  issues. 

Issues  to  be  Faced 

The  first  problem  is  the  problem  of  grow- 
ing impatience,  weariness,  and  even  re- 
sentment felt  by  our  people  about  the 
burdens  created  by  the  acceptance  of  ref- 
ugees and  emergency  entrants.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  deny  or  minimize  this  reality. 

To  begin  with,  some  citizens  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  afford  to  spend  so 


much  on  refugees  while  other  pressing 
problems  demand  immediate  attention 
and  resources.  The  practical  burdens  of 
helping  refugees  establish  new  lives  in 
the  United  States  are,  as  you  know,  enor- 
mous. The  sheer  numbers  of  recent  years 
and  the  unpredictability  of  recent  refu- 
gee waves  have  made  careful  planning 
difficult.  They  have  given  our  national 
refugee  programs  an  air  of  permanent 
emergency.  The  arrival  of  unorganized 
boat  flotillas  from  Cuba  over  a  short  span 
of  weeks  last  spring  made  it  necessary, 
for  example,  to  press  widely  scattered 
military  facilities  into  sudden  service  as 
receiving  centers. 

Our  social  service  programs — na- 
tional, State,  and  local — have  been  hard 
pressed  by  this  sudden  surge  of  refugees. 
The  State  and  local  social  service  machin- 
ery of  Florida  has  been  severely  tested 
by  the  influx  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants— just  as  California  has  extended 
itself  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  Indo- 
chinese  refugees. 

You  who  have  served  in  refugee 
sponsorship  programs  know  the  chal- 
lenge of  finding  jobs  in  stressful  economic 
times  for  refugees  who  may  not  speak 
English;  whose  skills  may  not  be  readily 
transferable  to  our  job  market;  who  may 
have  trouble  finding  adequate  housing 
when  such  housing  for  the  disadvantaged 
is  already  scarce.  Perhaps  because  of 
such  problems,  public  opinion  is  not  al- 
ways receptive  to  large  waves  of  refu- 
gees and  immigrants.  How  shall  we  deal 
with  this  problem? 

To  begin  with,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  put  it  in  proper  perspective.  The 
United  States — by  virtue  of  its  size,  its 
wealth,  and  its  humanitarian  traditions — 
is,  to  be  sure,  the  largest  contributor  to 
international  refugee  relief.  We  have  re- 
ceived, in  absolute  figures,  the  largest 
number  of  refugees  in  recent  years. 

But  our  contributions,  I  would  sug- 
gest, are  by  no  means  disproportionate 
to  our  capacity.  Our  contribution  to  inter- 
national refugee  relief  agencies  last  year, 
for  example,  amounted  to  nearly  $166 
million — an  impressive  sum.  But  at  74^ 
per  American  citizen,  our  contribution 
ranks  not  first  but  seventh  in  the  world. 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  West  Ger- 
many all  contributed  more,  based  on  thei 
populations,  than  we.   And  some  other 
countries  have  resettled  more  refugees 
as  a  proportion  of  their  total  populations, 
than  we  have. 
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Beyond  reminding  ourselves  of  these 

import  am  facts,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  generously  cushion 
the  impact  of  refugee  resettlement  on 
State  and  local  budgets,  lb  slash  budgets 
in  this  area  would  not  only  press  States 
and  localities  toward— or  beyond — their 
fiscal  limits,  it  would  create  new  hard- 
ships for  refugees  and  for  our  citizens. 
and  it  would  aggravate  the  danger  of  so- 
cial tension  between  refugees  and  host 
communities.  That  is  a  danger  we  can — 
and  should — avoid. 

Second,  how  shall  we  cope  with  sud- 
den influxes  like  that  from  Cuba  last 
spring?  To  argue  that  we  should  be  open 
and  generous  is  not  to  say  that  the 
United  States  can  accept — or  should  ac- 
cept— unlimited  numbers  of  entrants  or 
bear  unlimited  burdens. 

The  arrival  last  spring  of  thousands 
of  Cubans  in  hastily  organized  boat  flotil- 
las casts  this  question  and  others  into 
bold  relief:  What  limits  should  we  set, 
and  how?  What  shall  we  do  about  the  re- 
lated problem  of  massive  unlawful  entry 
into  the  United  States?  How  can  we  as- 
sure that  our  refugee  and  immigration 
policies  are  free  of  the  taint  of  racial 
bias? 

A  national  commission  on  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policy,  chaired  by 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  is  pondering  these 
questions  now.  But  these  questions 
should  also  be  the  focus  of  a  careful  na- 
tional debate. 

Third,  what  shall  we  do  about  the 
growing  problem  of  "economic  refugees?" 
Our  law.  and  the  U.N.  convention  on  ref- 
ugees, define  refugees  as  those  fleeing 
political  persecution,  not  poverty.  But 
sometimes  the  line  between  the  two  is 
not  so  clear — as  the  plight  of  several 
thousand  Haitians  seeking  asylum  in  the 
United  States  makes  clear.  Hunger,  too, 
creates  refugees.  What  should  be  our 
policy  regarding  those  who  flee  both  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  harsh,  unremitting 
economic  deprivation?  There  is  no  easy 
answer  to  this  question.  But  every  boat- 
load of  hungry,  miserable  people  sailing 
the  Caribbean  toward  our  shores  sug- 

3  to  me  that  we  must  find  an  answer 
that  is  both  humane  and  practical. 

The  problems  I  have  discussed  are 
problems  we  Americans  feel  because  of 
our  own  experiences  with  refugees  here 
at  home.  We  Americans  must  work  to- 
gether to  solve  them.  But  we  must  never 
forget — and  other  countries  should  re- 
member— that  what  America  does  takes 
place  in  a  broader  context.  The  refugee 
issue  is  a  global  issue;  it  requires  a  global 
response. 


So  let  me  turn  now  to  the  interna- 
tional dimension  of  the  problem.  What 
should  the  international  community  do  to 
help  solve  these  pressing  problems? 

International  Dimensions 

To  begin  with,  all  nations  must  respond 
generously  to  help  suffering  people  in 
camps  and  holding  centers  around  the 
world.  The  funds  must  be  provided. 
When  necessary,  all  countries  should  be 
prepared  to  offer  first -asylum — and  many 
to  provide  permanent  resettlement.  This 
is  an  international  obligation  to  be  shared 
by  all. 

Furthermore,  there  must  be  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  clear,  internationally  ac- 
ceptable principles  governing  the  status 
and  welfare  of  refugees,  as  well  as  the 
obligations  of  nations  toward  refugees. 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  is  now  con- 
sidering several  proposals  to  define  such 
principles.  We  believe  that  any  such  in- 
ternational agreement  must  include  cer- 
tain points. 

•  Large-scale  expulsions  of  persons 
should  be  discouraged  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  international  order.  I  can  im- 
agine no  justification — political,  social, 
racial,  or  religious — for  a  government  to 
force  large  numbers  of  its  citizens  to  flee 
their  homeland.  Such  expulsions  are  hos- 
tile acts  directed  by  sending  countries  to- 
ward receiving  ones  and,  thus,  are  dou- 
bly unacceptable. 

•  Persons  displaced  from  their 
homelands  should  be  allowed  to  return 
home  voluntarily  as  promptly  as  condi- 
tions permit.  The  repatriation  of  persons 
following  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  Zim- 
babwe and  Nicaragua  demonstrates  that 
there  are  effective  and  humane  ways  to 
repatriate  refugees. 

•  Nations  guilty  of  mass  expulsions 
must  be  obliged  to  repatriate  immedi- 
ately all  criminals  they  have  forced 
abroad,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  rights  extended  to  all  displaced 
persons.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  any 
country's  attempt  to  rid  itself  of  its  crim- 
inal elements  by  cynically  exporting 
them  to  neighboring  nations. 

•  Our  efforts  must  be  focused  on  the 
fundamental  human  issues  involved — on 
the  human  rights  of  refugees.  Such  an 
emphasis  should  cover  not  only  the  rights 
of  refugees  once  they  have  left  their  na- 
tive lands  but  also  the  obligations  of  the 
governments  of  the  nations  they  are 
leaving — obligations  to  protect  would-be 


refugees  pending  their  departure,  rather 

than  to  harass  them  as  now  often  occurs. 

Even  if  the  community  of  nations  can 
agree  on  programs  based  on  these  princi- 
ples, other  questions  will  remain. 

Can  we,  without  scaling  down  our 
other  relief  programs,  increase  interna- 
tional aid  to  African  refugees?  A  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  the  refugee  relief 
budget  has  gone  to  Africa-reven  though 
refugees  in  Africa  constitute  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  total. 

And  can  we  improve  conditions  for 
refugees  worldwide,  without  creating  a 
"pull"  which  actually  induces  people  to 
leave  their  homelands? 

If  by  raising  such  questions  I  seem 
to  imply  that  the  challenge  is  staggering 
I  make  no  apology:  It  is.  But  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  global  tidal  wave  of 
refugees  is  one  we  cannot — must  not — 
duck.  The  response  of  the  United  States 
to  refugee  problems  must  go  beyond  refu- 
gee relief.  It  must  include  strong  support 
for  human  rights.  It  must  include  gener- 
ous programs  for  foreign  assistance — to 
eliminate  some  of  the  hunger,  disease, 
and  misery  that  create  refugees. 

Ultimately,  we  and  the  -work]  can 
deal  with  the  human  tragedy  of  refugee 
migrations  only  by  working  to  remove 
their  root  causes — by  overcoming  pov- 
erty, by  working  to  alleviate  hunger,  by 
ending  abuses  of  human  rights  within  na- 
tions, by  opposing  military  aggression, 
and  by  encouraging  peaceful  settlements 
of  conflicts  around  the  world. 

We  are,  of  course,  unlikely  to  solve 
these  problems  in  a  short  time.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  having  a  world  that  is  so 
just,  so  humane,  so  prosperous  and  stable 
that  no  person  is  forced  to  flee  from 
home  and  country.  But  surely  the  effort 
to  build  such  a  world  deserves  the  work 
of  all  people  who  cherish  human  dignity 
and  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  And  while 
we  seek  to  build  such  a  world,  let  us  take 
every  practical  step  we  can  to  alleviate 
human  suffering — wherever  we  find 
it. 
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Southern  Africa:  Four  Years  Later 


by  Richard  M.  Moose 

Statement  before  the  African 
Studies  Symposium  of  the  Black 
Studies  Program  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park,  on 
October  13,  1980.  Mr.  Moose  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  African  Affairs. 

During  the  last  4  years  Africa,  and 
southern  Africa  in  particular,  have 
received  increasing  attention  from 
your  government  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  recognized,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Carter  Administration, 
that  American  values  and  American 
strategic  and  political  interests  dic- 
tated an  American  role — a  more  active 
American  role — in  southern  Africa.  I 
believe  that  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  our  Africa  policy  has 
advanced  these  interests. 

The  pursuit  of  these  three  princi- 
ples— human  rights,  racial  equality, 
and  democratic  rule — has  been  the 
centerpiece  of  this  Administration's 
Africa  policy.  Our  forthright  position 
and  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
southern  Africa,  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples, have  been  the  key  to  strengthen- 
ing our  African  relations. 

Our  Africa  policy  is  denned  by  the 
concentric  relationships  between  South 
Africa  and  southern  Africa,  between 
southern  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Africa, 
and  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
These  relationships  are  substantively 
different  today  from  what  they  were  in 
1977.  This  evening,  therefore,  I  would 
like  to  review  the  southern  African 
situation  as  we  found  it  in  1977,  the 
basic  principles  underlying  this  Ad- 
minstration's  policy,  and  the  compo- 
nents of  the  policy  as  it  developed.  I 
would  like  to  compare  these  to  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa  today  and 
to  consider  the  implications  for  future 
policy  of  the  ongoing  processes  in 
southern  Africa. 

A  basic  theme  of  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  consistency  between 
what  we  see  as  fundamental  American 
principles  and  the  substance  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  have  acted  in  the 
belief  that  American  principles  and 
American  interests  should  be  mutually 
reinforcing — justice  at  home;  justice 
abroad.  In  southern  Africa  this  mean! 
that  our  policies  should  be  directed  at 
progress  toward  the  respect  for  human 


rights,  economic  opportunity,  and  the 
full  political  participation  for  all 
peoples  regardless  of  race.  We  con- 
cluded that  U.S.  political  and  strategic 
interests  required  progress  on  all  three 
southern  African  issues — Zimbabwe, 
Namibia,  and  South  Africa. 

U.S.  Policy 

In  the  early  months  of  President  Car- 
ter's Administration,  a  difficult  course 
was  set.  Vice  President  Mondale  met  in 
Vienna  with  then  South  African  Prime 
Minister  |  Johannes  Balthazar]  Vor- 
ster.  The  Anglo-American  effort  on 
Rhodesia  got  underway,  and  the  con- 
tact group  began  negotiations  on 
Namibia. 

Forty-six  months  later  Zimbabwe 
is  independent,  the  Namibian  negotia- 
tions have  been  substantially  advanced, 
and  white  South  Africa  is  engaged  in 
an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  grand 
design  of  apartheid.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  has  developed  stronger 
relations  with  African  states  through- 
out the  continent. 

Our  initial  premise  with  regard  to 
South  Africa  was  that  the  system  of 
apartheid  is  morally  abhorrent  and 
that  our  own  traditions  and  principles 
required  us,  as  a  nation,  to  make  clear 
our  opposition.  In  addition,  it  was  our 
judgment  that  apartheid,  separate  de- 
velopment, and  racial  discrimination 
undermined  the  pursuit  of  all  of  our 
interests — strategic,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. Our  position  was,  therefore, 
clearly  established  on  the  basis  of  both 
moral  principle  and  national  interests. 

On  this  basis  we  made  the  future 
course  of  our  relations  with  the  South 
African  Government  dependent  upon 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
apartheid.  And  let  me  emphasize  here 
that  while  this  statement  of  policy — 
while  it  invoked  specific  political  prin- 
ciples— it  did  not  include  explicit  po- 
litical prescriptions.  Our  actions  and 
our  statements  over  the  last  4  years 
have  been  firmly  based  on  the  right 
and  the  need  for  full  political  partici- 
pation. Our  position  is  that  the  best 
political  system  for  South  Africa  is  one 
agreed  to  by  all  South  Africans  but  not 
dictated  by  any  one  party.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  our  policy  toward  South 


Africa  over  the  past  4  years  should  be 
interpreted. 

Within  the  framework  of  our 
policy,  we  have  taken  a  series  of  ac- 
tions which  speak  to  the  seriousness  of 
our  intent: 

•  The  United  States  fully  sup- 
ported the  U.N.  Security  Council  man- 
datory arms  embargo  in  November  of 
1977; 

•  Suspended  all  nuclear  coopera- 
tion with  South  Africa  pending  South 
Africa's  adherence  to  the  NPT  [Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty]  and  the  adoption 
of  full  scope  safeguards; 

•  Unilaterally  expanded  the  U.N. 
arms  embargo  to  cut  off  any  and  all 
exports  to  South  African  military  and 
police  entities; 

•  Further  curtailed  all  official 
sports  contact; 

•  Limited  official  military  coop- 
eration and  representation; 

•  Restricted  visas  for  high-rank- 
ing South  African  military  and  police 
officers ; 

•  Limited  Eximbank  and  CCC 
|  Commodity  Credit  Corporation] 
credit  facilities; 

•  Supported  U.N.  resolutions  con- 
demning political  repression  by  the 
South  African  Government; 

•  Publicly  and  privately  we  are 
protesting  bannings,  detentions,  and 
denials  of  passports  of  South  African 
leaders  and  citizens; 

•  Sent  observers  to  political 
trials ; 

•  Redrew  our  international  visi- 
tors program  to  more  accurately  reflect 
the  population  balance  in  South 
Africa ; 

•  Endorsed  and  promoted  the  Sul- 
livan code  of  fair  labor  practices ; 

•  Gave  technical  support  to  black 
union  leadership; 

•  Continued  to  recognize  the  so- 
called  independent  homelands  of 
Transkei,  Venda,  Bophuthatswana,  and 
prospectively,  the  Ciskei;  and 

•  At  the  same  time,  have  sought 
to  strengthen  our  official  and  nonoffi- 
cial  contacts  with  black  organizations 
and  leaders. 

And  here  at  home  we  have  sought 
to  make  the  American  public  aware  of 
the  moral,  political,  and  strategic  con- 
sequences of  apartheid  for  the  United 
States.  The  change  in  attitude  which 
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these  measures  reflect  represents  a 

Blear  break  with  the  policy  of  pre\  ious 
Administrations. 

As  we  anticipated  these  measures 
■rovoked  strong  reactions  from  all 
fronts-  from  those  who  say  that  what 
has  been  done  is  not  enough  to  those 
who  would  argue  that  these  measures 
have  only  served  to  stiffen  the  back  of 
Afrikaner  resistance  or  that  we  have 
only  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  is  irrelevant  to  South  Africa. 
There  are  elements  of  truth,  antago- 
nism, and  wishful  thinking  in  these 
points  of  view. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  ongoing 
discussions  of  Namibia  independence, 
the  changed  U.S.  policy  toward  South 
Africa,  and  the  fact  Zimbabwean  inde- 
pendence have  together  produced  an 
environment  for  South  Africa  which 
IB  markedly  different  from  that  which 
existed  in  1977. 

Internal  (Changes 

South  Africa  underwent  a  period  of 
fiux  following  the  Soweto  riots  of  1976 
and  the  murder  of  Steve  Riko.  By  1979 
the  new  South  African  Prime  Minis- 
ter. P.  W.  |  Pieter  Willem]  Botha 
concluded,  in  his  own  words,  that 
South  Africans  must  "adapt  or  die." 
The  facts  appear  to  justify  the  Prime 
Minister's  sense  of  urgency;  the  pace 
of  events  continues  to  accelerate. 
Look  at  what  is  occurring  inside 
South  Africa : 

•  Black  politics  have  taken  on  a 
new  dynamism.  Several  increasingly 

erful  and  articulate  black  groups, 
including  particularly  the  AN'C  I  Afri- 
can National  Congress],  Inkatha,  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  Black  Conscious- 

AZAPO  [  Azanian  People's  Orga- 
nization!, the  PAC  [Pan-African  Con- 
- 1,  the  Coloured  Labour  Party,  the 
Indian  Reform  Party  are  all  actively 
promoting  black  political  rights.  More- 
over, these  groups  are  searching  for 
common  ground  between  themselves. 
Perhaps  more  important,  however,  is 
the  rise  of  a  new  center  of  black  politi- 
cal power  in  the  trade  union  movement. 

•  The  increasing  strength  of  the 
black  trade  union  movement  in  South 
Africa  is  one  of  the  major  historical 
developments  there  since  1948.  This  de- 
velopment, no  doubt,  reflects  the  larger 
role  of  the  black  population  in  the 
urbanized  industrial  sector. 


•  The  so-called  colored  community 

has  been  an  integral  part  of  these  de- 
velopments and  has  undergone  a  his- 
toric shift  of  self-identification  from 

almost  white  to  almost  black.  Students 
have  rejected  Bantu  education  and  the 
racial  status  quo  ill  their  own  name 
and  in  the  name  of  the  entire  black 
population. 

•  This  black  political  and  social 
evolution  has  been  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing white  questioning  of  the 
homelands  premise — not  that  it  was 
ever  valid.  Numerous  recent  reports, 


as  unrealistic  in  today's  world  but  un- 
just, and  even  indefensible. 

The  business  community  is  appre- 
hensive that  the  perpetuation  of  apart- 
heid not  only  limits  prospects  for 
growth  but  actually  invites  revolution 
and  destruction.  Changes  within  Afri- 
kanerdom  have,  thus,  been  stimulated 
by  a  complex  of  domestic  economic, 
political,  and  social  developments. 
These  internal  developments  are  cast 
against  an  external  backdrop  where 
South  Africa's  buffer  states  have  dis- 
appeared, leaving  South  Africa  the 


Increasingly,  students,  editors,  writers,  academies  even,  South  Africa's 
military — we  are  told — now  speak-  of  apartheid  not  only  as  unrealistic  i)i 

today's  world,  bat  unjust,  and  even  indefensible. 


some  official,  have  documented  the  non- 
viability  of  economic  apartheid.  In- 
deed, it  has  even  been  suggested  in 
official  quarters  that  separate  economic 
development  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
regional  economic  cooperation.  That  is 
to  say,  the  white  community  is  search- 
ing for  an  economic  alternative. 

•  Certainly,  the  desperate  search 
for  political  alternatives  to  the  grand 
design  of  Malan  and  Verwoerd,  short 
of  one-man,  one-vote,  is  clear  from  the 
plethora  of  constitutional  schemes  now 
being  considered.  In  the  process  the 
Westminster  political  model  is  being 
abandoned,  and  a  new  white  political 
system  is  taking  shape  in  the  form  of  a 
strong  executive  and  cabinet  decision- 
making. The  Senate  was  dispensed 
with,  with  few  notices  or  regrets,  and 
replaced  by  the  President's  Council, 
whose  fate,  in  turn,  is  uncertain  with- 
out black  participation. 

The  search  for  a  new  political  dis- 
pensation for  a  political  alchemists' 
formula  has  seized  the  white  com- 
munity. The  most  significant  changes. 
to  date,  within  the  white  community 
are  in  their  expectations,  in  the  search 
by  the  riding  minority  for  new  political 
structures,  its  movement  toward  an 
economic  policy  of  unfettered  economic 
growth,  as  well  as  its  increased  use  of 
the  language  and  style  of  reconcilia- 
tion. These  attitudinal  changes  reflect 
an  intellectual  ferment  within  the 
Afrikaner  community.  Increasingly, 
students,  editors,  writers,  academics 
even,  South  Africa's  militarj — we  are 
told — now  speak  of  apartheid  not  only 


world's  only  surviving  white  minority 
regime. 

In  the  face  of  this  reality,  the  poli- 
ticians and  advisers  around  the  Prime 
Minister,  including  South  Africa's 
senior  military  officers,  have  come  to 
recognize  that  changes  must  be  made 
in  an  effort  to  control  both  domestic 
discontent  and  international  pressures. 
However,  it  is  not  yet  evident  that  the 
white  South  African  leadership  under- 
stands the  nature  and  the  depth  of 
black  grievance  nor  is  it  prepared  to 
enter  into  meaningful  consultations 
with  black  South  Africans. 

The  majority  of  black  South  Afri- 
cans are  clearly  unwilling  to  accept 
a  solution  dictated  by  whites  alone. 
They  insist  not  on  specific  formulas 
for  sharing  power  but  rather  on  a 
national  forum  to  discuss  such  formu- 
las. Black  political  leaders,  across  the 
spectrum,  appeal  for  black  political 
rights,  for  serious  negotiation  on 
pressing  problems,  and  for  cooperative 
planning  of  the  country's  future.  A  few 
— but  too  few — significant  meetings 
have  been  held.  And  frequently,  those 
who  call  for  dialogue  are  detained,  im- 
prisoned, or  banned.  The  voices  of  con- 
ciliation and  compromise  across  the 
country  warn  that  it  soon  will  be  too 
late  for  talk. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  situation 
in  South  Africa  has  changed  and  is 
changing,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  South  Africa  of  1980  is 
the  South  Africa  of  1977.  But  it  would 
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also  be  equally  a  mistake  to  interpret 
the  difference  as  evidence  of  progress. 

Apartheid  :  Policy  vs.  Theory 

In  considering  change  in  South  Africa 
in  a  historical  perspective,  we  should 
underscore  the  continuous  historical 
linkages  in  the  policy  of  racial  separa- 
tion from  the  Tribal  Authority  of  1924 
to  the  1980  "constellation  of  states." 
Under  whatever  scheme,  we  are  still 
dealing  with  a  government  that  is  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  separate  political 
development,  however  described. 

The  contradictions  between  the 
historical  continuity  of  apartheid  pol- 
icy and  the  collapse  of  apartheid  theory 
render  the  immediate  future  of  South 
Africa  highly  uncertain.  That  future 
rests  on  the  question  of  leadership.  If 
the  white  leadership  of  South  Africa 
accepts  the  ultimate  implications  of  the 
multiracial  character  of  that  country,  a 


The  majority  of  black  South 
Africans  are  clearly  unwilling  to 
accept  a  solution  dictated  by  ivhites 
alone. 


peaceful  transition  to  the  future  is  still 
possible.  However,  if  the  leadership 
cannot,  or  does  not,  rise  to  the  occasion, 
the  tragic  consequences  which  ensue 
will  be  visited  upon  all  South  Africans. 

It  would  be  even  more  tragic  if  it 
were  believed  that  the  existing  system 
could  be  preserved  by  force  of  arms.  It 
would  be  equally  mistaken  to  believe, 
as  some  are  theorizing  now,  that  the 
problems  of  apartheid  will  be  solved  by 
redefining  South  Africa's  political  ori- 
entation in  terms  of  "no  permanent 
alliances,  only  permanent  interests." 

What  must  be  confronted  is  South 
Africa's  permanent  identity  as  an 
African  country.  South  Africans  can- 
not ignore  southern  Africa  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  Africa  can  ignore 

th  Africa.  Indeed,  South  Africans 
cannot  detach  themselves  from  the 
West  any  more  than  the  conscience  of 
the  West  can  detach  itself  from  apart- 
heid. The  concentric  relationships  are 
the  permanent  reality  which  define 

th  Africa's  permanent  identity  and 
mine  both  its  alliance   and  its 
in  ten 

South  Africa  can  no  more  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  Africa  than  its 


neighbors  can  ignore  the  various  im- 
plications of  its  presence.  South 
Africa's  leadership  has  a  choice  in 
dealing  with  its  neighbors  much  like 
that  choice  which  it  faces  domestically. 
Events  in  the  surrounding  states  pro- 
foundly affect  the  South  Africans  who 
are,  in  turn,  major  players  in  the 
future  of  their  neighbors.  The  nature 
of  South  Africa's  domestic  situation 
will  continue  to  be  a  key  determinant 
in  its  external  relations. 

External  Relations 

Similarly,  South  Africa  is  clearly 
linked  with  Western  civilization  and 
the  industrialized  world.  Out  of  their 
current  anxiety  and  frustration  and 
their  rejection  of  outside  criticism, 
some  Afrikaners  are  casting  about  for 
ways  to  deny  the  existence  of  links  to 
the  West  which  they  have  worked — 
and  continue  to  work — so  assiduously 
to  foster.  Visitors  are  told  that  the 
critics  and  their  governments  are  ir- 
relevant and  that  they  do  not  matter  to 
South  Africa.  Certainly,  South 
Africa's  trade  statistics  do  not  support 
this  view,  and  neither  does  the  be- 
havior of  South  Africans  themselves. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  white 
South  Africans  are  probably  more  at- 
tentive and  sensitive  to  what  is  said 
about  them  than  most  people. 

I  had  this  brought  home  to  me  in  a 
rather  vivid  way  last  January.  I  was 
repeatedly  told  during  a  visit  that 
America  had  made  itself  irrelevant  to 
events  in  South  Africa.  A  few  months 
later  I  noted  in  a  press  roundup,  sent 
by  our  Embassy  in  Pretoria,  that  sev- 
eral South  African  papers  had  re- 
ported that  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  had  voted  to  require  state 
institutions  to  divest  themselves  of 
holdings  in  South  Africa.  Since  I  had 
not  heard  of  this,  I  made  further  in- 
quiry, and  I  found  that  it  appears  that 
Nebraska's  action  was  not  accorded 
immediate  newsworthiness  anyplace  in 
the  American  press  and,  yet,  it  made 
headlines  in  several  South  African 
newspapers. 

The  formula  for  our  own  relations 
with  South  Africa  and  with  southern 
Africa  must  reflect  the  set  of  concen- 
tric and  interlocking  relationships.  We 
must  stick  to  the  principles  which  have 
guided  our  Africa  policy  during  the 
p  ist  years.  But  we  must  adopt  the 
particulars  of  the  last  3  or  4  years 


approach  to  the  new  realities  of  the 
South  African  and  the  southern  Afri- 
can region. 

U.S.  Role 

Our  diplomacy  and  President  Carter's 
determined  stand  on  the  Zimbabwe 
sanctions  question  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible Zimbabwe's  independence.  We 
must  now  do  our  utmost  again,  in  con- 
cert with  others,  to  enable  Prime  Min- 
ister |  Robert]  Mugabe  to  translate 
independence  into  a  better  life  for  his 
people.  In  this  assessment,  we  find  our- 
selves in  complete  agreement  not  only 
with  our  European  allies  and  Zim- 
babwe's black  neighbors  but  with 
South  Africa  itself.  What  has  and  will 
happen  in  Zimbabwe  will  continue  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  black  and 
white  attitudes  in  South  Africa.  Fur- 
ther assistance  for  Zimbabwe  will  be 
one  of  the  important  questions  before 
the  Congress  when  it  returns.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  pledged  increased 
assistance  to  Zimbabwe  on  our  part. 

As  Zimbabwe  hopefully  works  out 
its  problems,  the  nine  Lusaka  nations 
will  be  laying  plans  to  develop  South 
African  regional  economic  linkages  of 
common  benefit.  We  will  attend  the 
forthcoming  planning  conference  on 
this  subject  at  Maputo  in  November 
and,  the  Congress  willing,  we  will 
support  its  work. 

Within  a  few  days  representatives 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  will 
travel  to  South  Africa  to  pursue 
agreement  on  the  implementation  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  435  in 
Namibia.  South  Africa's  response  to 
this  mission  will  be  a  key  indicator  of 
its  willingness  to  live  and  work  in 
peace  with  its  neighbors.  Just  as  every 
nation's  interests  are  being  served  by 
Zimbabwe's  impressive  and  orderly 
transition  to  democratic  rule,  so  will 
an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Namibia  open 
new  possibilities  for  economic  progress 
and  political  stability  in  southern 
Africa.  It  is,  clearly,  the  intent  and 
within  the  ability  of  all  those  who  have 
supported  Resolution  435  to  insure  the 
impartiality  of  an  internationally  su- 
pervised transition  process.  The  credi- 
bility of  our  commitment  to  that 
endeavor  is  reinforced  by  ours  and 
everyone  else's  self-interest  in  an  or- 
derly and  just  outcome.  South  Africa 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  establish 
its  own  good  faith  and  credibility 
beginning  a  week  from  now. 
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Turning  to  South  Africa's  domes- 
tic scene,  one  hoars  fears  expressed  by 
white  South  Africans  about  something 
called  "momentum."  In  their  anxiety 
they  worry  that  since  Zimbabwe's  in- 
dependence  is  a  fact,  it"  Namibia  poos, 
thou  South  Africa  will  bo  next.  But 
events  in  South  Africa  will  not  wait 
upon  events  in  Zimbabwe  or  in 
Namibia.  Events  are  moving  at  their 
own  pace,  and.  as  we  observed  earlier, 
that  pace  is  accelerating. 

In  this  confusing  and  often  am- 
biguous situation,  wo  must  not  fail  to 
recognize  change  which  is  real  and 
meaningful  enough  to  merit  our  atten- 
tion and  our  praise.  Wo  must  also  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  we  have  lost 
credibility  with  black  South  Africa's 
increasingly  diverse  leadership;  there- 
fore, it  is  essential  that  wo  search  for, 
and  find,  new  and  more  meaningful 
ways  to  express  our  commitment  to  the 
aspirations  of  all  South  Africans. 

Although  some  white  South  Afri- 
cans charge  that  the  United  States 
fails  to  recognize  and  to  act  on  their 
concerns,  we  are  acutely  aware  of 
them.  We  consider  that  responding 
constructively  to  their  legitimate  se- 
curity concerns  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  any  peaceful  dismantling  of 
the  apartheid  structure  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  system  of  full  political 
participation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  denied  a  mean- 
ingful relationship  with  the  black 
South  African  majority.  Indeed,  we 
must,  in  any  event,  do  more  to  insure 
that  our  circle  of  contact  with  the 
newly  emerging  leaders  continues  to 
expand.  The  security  and  the  welfare 
of  the  black  majority  is  also  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  conduct  of  our 
relations. 

Conclusion 

It  is  neither  our  choice  nor  our  wish 
that  our  relations  with  South  Africa 
deteriorate  further.  We  would  like  for 
those  relations  to  improve,  but  such 
improvement  can  only  come  on  terms 
which  are  consistent  with  our  princi- 
ples and  acceptable  to  all  South  Afri- 
cans. Rut,  in  any  event,  even  at  the 
extremes  of  disassociation.  there  is  no 
way  in  which  our  principles  or  our 
interests  will  ever  permit  us  to  be 
disinterested  or  uninvolved  in  the  fate 
of  South  Africa. 

We  recognize  that  South  Africa  is 
at  a  historical  watershed  :  poised  either 
to  break  out  of  self-inflicted  shackles 


or  to  pull  back  from  necessary  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  changes. 
The  future  is  there  for  South  Africa's 
loaders      both  black  and  white — to 
seize.  The  critical  areas  of  change  —in 
citizenship  and  constitutional  arrange- 
ments    have  been  repeatedly  enunci- 
ated by  prominent  South  African 
loaders. 

We  are  prepared  to  oppose,  and  to 
oppose  strongly,  the  preservation  of 
apartheid.  Hut.  we're  equally  willing 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  support 
a  farsighted  and  courageous  effort  by 
all  South  Africans  to  come  to  terms 
with  each  other  and  with  their 
neighbors.   ■ 


Foreign  Service 
Act,  1980 


PRESIDENTS   STATEMENT. 
0<  TOBER   17,   1980' 

I  am  today  approving  H.R.  6790,  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  This  bill 
provides  the  first  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  personnel  legislation  for  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Serice  in  34  years.  It  is 
an  important  step  in  the  reform, 
simplification,  and  improvement  of 
personnel  administration  in  the 
Government,  a  top  priority  of  my 
Administration. 

Because  of  its  special  conditions 
of  employment,  including  the  require- 
ment of  availability  for  worldwide 
service,  the  Foreign  Service  was  ex- 
empted from  most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
I  recognized  then,  however,  that  the 
Foreign  Service,  operating  under  a 
1946  act  designed  for  a  far  different 
world,  was  also  in  need  of  reform  and 
that  many  of  the  civil  service  reforms, 
appropriately  modified,  would  promote 
greater  productivity  and  improve  per- 
sonnel management  in  the  Foreign 
Service  as  well. 

The  Congress  agreed,  and  we 
worked  together  to  frame  legislation. 
The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is 
the  product  of  our  nonpartisan  col- 
laboration. 

While  this  bill  was  being  drafted, 
events  were  occurring  that  brought 
home,  vividly  to  all  of  us,  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  placed  on  our  Foreign 


Service  personnel.  They  play  an  essen- 
tial role  in  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  their 
service  abroad  often  involves  depriva- 
tion and  danger.  They  are  exposed  to 
acts  of  terrorism  and,  in  some  places, 
to  open  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  and  its  representatives.  We 
owe  them  our  fullest  support. 

The  new  Foreign  Service  Act 
recognizes  the  professionalism  and 
dedication  required  by  today's  Foreign 
Service.  It  sets  high  performance 
standards,  provides  incentive  awards 
for  outstanding  service,  and  strength- 
ens career  development  programs.  It 
permits  the  President  to  promulgate 
a  pay  schedule  that  complies  fully  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act.  The  Executive 
order  I  will  sign,  shortly,  will  achieve 
comparability  between  the  Foreign 
Service  and  General  Schedule  pay 
systems. 

When  I  signed  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  just  2  years  ago,  on 
October  13,  1978,  I  said  that  it  would 
"bring  efficiency  and  accountability 
and  competence  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  exceed  what  we  have  known 
in  the  past"  and  that  it  would  put 
"incentive  and  reward  back  into  the 
Federal  system."  Our  experience  since 
that  law  went  into  effect  indicates  that 
it  is  bringing  real  improvement  to  the 
Civil  Service — and  that  the  American 
taxpayers  are  getting  a  better  return 
on  their  tax  dollar. 

I  take  great  pride  in  signing  this 
bill  today.  It  is  a  modern  charter,  well 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dedi- 
cated, able  men  and  women  of  the 
Foreign  Service  in  the  decades  ahead. 
I  congratulate  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  who  devoted  long 
hours  and  months  to  preparing  it  and 
who  worked  closely  with  my  Adminis- 
tration in  bringing  it  successfully  to 
enactment. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  27, 
1980.  ■ 
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ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue 


The  third  Ministerial  meeting  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
i ASEAN  J  was  held  in  Manila,  Sep- 
tember 10-12,  1980.  Following  is  the 
full  text  of  the  joint  press  statement. 

The  Third  meeting  of  the  ASEAN- 
United  States  Dialogue  was  held  in 
Manila  on  September  10-12,  1980. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  C.  Albrecht, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  led  the  United  States  dele- 
gation which  included  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  State,  Com- 
merce, Agriculture  and  Labor;  from  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative; from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  from  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency;  and  from 
the  United  States  embassies  in  ASEAN. 

The  ASEAN  spokesman  was  Ambas- 
sador Sime  D.  Hidalgo,  Director  General 
of  ASEAN-Philippines.  The  ASEAN 
delegations  were  led  by  Mr.  Umarjadi 
Njotowijono,  Director  General,  ASEAN- 
Indonesia;  Mr.  M.  Jusof  Hitam,  Director 
General,  ASEAN-Malaysia;  Mr.  Aziz 
Mahmoud,  Director  General,  ASEAN- 
Singapore;  and  Mr.  Vudhi  Chuchom,  Act- 
ing Director  General,  ASEAN-Thailand. 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  ASEAN 
Secretariat,  Honorable  Narcisco  G.  Reyes, 
was  also  in  attendance. 

The  welcome  remarks  of  Foreign 
Minister  Carlos  P.  Romulo  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  ASEAN  Standing  Committee, 
were  read  by  Mr.  Hidalgo. 

Minister  Romulo  noted  that  the 
ASEAN-U.S.  partnership  has  succeeded 
in  moving  into  a  "commitment  stage" 
based  upon  "mutual  respect  and  mutual 
interest." 

He  stressed  that  ASEAN  and  the 
United  States  share  a  long-range  concern 
for  the  continued  stability  and  sustained 
economic  jo'owth  of  the  region.  This  is 
manifested  by  their  common  position  in 
support  of  the  UN  Resolution  which  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Kampuchea. 

General  Romulo  expressed  optimism 
that  despite  the  political  tension,  ASEAN 
has  not  veered  from  the  course  leading  to 
its  goal  of  self-reliance,  economic 
strength,  political  cohesiveness  and  mean- 
ingful cooperation  with  third  countries. 

Noting  the  progress  made  in  re- 
gional, cultural,  social,  and  agriculture 

II  as  in  energy  cooperation, 
he  urged  the  delegates  to  pursue  the  ac- 
tivities in  energy-related  cooperation  as 
well  as  in  small-scale  industry  and 
shipping. 


Finally,  stressing  that  more  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  face  of  a  worsening  world 
economic  crisis,  he  specifically  endorsed 
several  of  the  strategies  set  forth  by  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  Edmund  Muskie,  for 
industrial  nations  to  follow.  He  suggested 
that  these  strategies  might  well  serve  as 
guidelines  in  broadening  the  base  of  this 
dialogue. 

The  two  sides  reviewed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  continuing  growth  of  ASEAN- 
U.S.  cooperation  which  complements  their 
close  bilateral  relationships.  During  the 
meeting,  they  reaffirmed  the  mutual  value 
of  the  ongoing  ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue  as 
the  forum  for  their  consultation  and  col- 
laboration in  support  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity and  economic  development  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  meeting  examined  all 
aspects  of  ongoing  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  cooperation  between  ASEAN  and 
the  United  States;  and  exchanged  views 
on  ways  to  further  develop  these  rela- 
t'ons.  A  number  of  new  project  proposals 
were  introduced  and  discussed  and  they 
will  be  further  studied  by  ASEAN  and 
the  United  States. 

The  discussion  also  covered  a  wide 
range  of  economic  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
est to  ASEAN  and  the  United  States. 
Both  sides  agreed  on  the  need  for  more 
intensive,  cooperative  efforts  to  counter 
developments  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic environment  which  posed  a  threat 
to  continuing  economic  growth.  At  the 
same  time,  they  recognized  the  opportuni- 
ties for  renewed  growth  associated  with 
expanded  U.S. -ASEAN  cooperation. 

ASEAN  and  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  that  the  ASEAN- 
U.S.  Dialogue  has  played  a  helpful  role  in 
the  successful  Common  Fund  negotiations 
completed  in  June  of  this  year  [1980]. 
The  meeting  also  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
the  work  of  the  forthcoming  preparatory 
commission  and  particularly  to  elaborate 
positively  operational  aspects  which  will 
ensure  a  viable  and  effective  common 
fund.  ASEAN  urged  the  United  States  to 
support  the  Philippines'  bid  for  the  site  of 
the  Common  Fund  headquarters.  The 
United  States  expressed  appreciation  for 
being  informed  of  the  ASEAN  position 
and  agreed  to  give  it  early  consideration. 
The  meeting  also  discussed  other  meas- 
ures to  overcome  international  commodity 
problems.  These  included  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  international  commodity 
agreements  covering  commodities  of 
mutual  interest.  In  noting  the  successful 
conclusions  of  negotiations  on  the  Inter- 
national Rubber  Agreement  (INRA), 
ASEAN  expressed  its  appreciation  to  the 
United  States  for  its  support  for  Kuala 
Lumpur  as  the  headquarters  of  INRA. 
Both  sides  agreed  on  the  need  for  effective 
mechanisms  to  ameliorate  the  adverse 


effects  of  export  earnings  in  stability.  The 
meeting  also  exchanged  views  on  tin  with 
a  view  to  paving  the  way  for  successful 
negotiations  for  a  viable  and  effective 
sixth  international  tin  agreement. 

The  United  States  noted  that  bilat- 
eral agreements  reducing  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  have  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  within  the  framework 
of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
The  United  States  also  urged  the  ASEAN 
countries  to  accede  to  the  MTN  Codes  and 
agreed  to  clarify  the  various  questions 
raised  by  ASEAN  regarding  the  codes 
and  certain  tariff  concessions  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  MTN  prior  to  the 
ASEAN  meeting  on  the  MTN,  scheduled 
in  Manila  on  September  24-26,  1980. 

The  United  States  also  agreed  to 
consider  ASEAN  request  for  additional 
product-specific  tariff  concessions,  includ- 
ing some  items  previously  discussed  in  the 
tropical  products  segment  of  the  MTN. 
These  discussions  would  take  place  in  the 
context  of  bilateral  trade  negotiations 
which  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
undertake  prior  to  January  3,  1982. 

In  response  to  the  ASEAN  request 
for  accelerated  implementation  of  U.S. 
MTN  tariff  concessions,  the  United  States 
reported  that  it  had  already  made  a  maxi- 
mum effort  in  the  MTN  to  accelerate 
staging  of  its  tariff  concession  to 
ASEAN,  but  agreed  to  accept  for  review 
ASEAN  country  lists  of  those  items 
which  are  not  currently  receiving  acceler- 
ated implementation. 

Both  sides  expressed  concern  about 
growing  protectionist  pressures  and  their 
potential  adverse  impact  on  world  trade, 
and,  in  particular  the  trade  of  developing 
countries.  The  United  States  reiterated 
its  resolve  to  resist  self-defeating  protec- 
tionist pressures.  It  cited  Secretary 
Muskie's  speech  at  the  UN  Special  Ses- 
sion in  which  he  committed  the  United 
States  to  support  a  pledge  by  all  countries 
to  restrain  protectionism  and  facilitate 
adjustment. 

The  United  States  reported  that  it 
has  made  substantial  improvements  in 
the  U.S.  Generalized  Scheme  of  Prefer- 
ence since  the  last  Dialogue. 

ASEAN  expressed  its  appreciation 
to  the  United  States  for  the  inclusion  of 
Indonesia  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  U.S. 
GSP  and  the  liberalization  of  the  cumu- 
lative rules  or  origin.  ASEAN  welcomed 
this  positive  contribution  to  improve  de- 
veloping country  access  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. ASEAN  urged  further  improvement 
in  certain  features  of  the  program,  spe- 
cifically in  product  coverage,  competitive 
need  limitations,  and  rules  of  origin.  The 
United  States  suggested  that  the  ASEAN 
countries  submit  requests  during  the 
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annual  product  review  to  have  additional 
products  included  in  the  list  of  eligible 
items.  The  United  States  also  invited 
ASEAN  to  seek  designation  as  a  recog- 
nized regional  association  so  as  to  qualify 
under  the  liberalized  cumulative  rules  of 
origin.  The  United  States  also  noted  that 
ASEAN's  GSP  benefits  continue  to  grow 
rapidly  and  indicated  its  willingness  to 
send  experts  to  the  ASEAN  countries  to 

ain  the  GSP  program. 

Both  sides  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  private  sector  in  expanding 
ASKAX-U.S.  economic  relations  and  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  formation 
of  the  ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council. 

The  meeting  expressed  confidence 
that  the  Council's  proposed  program  will 
lead  to  closer  cooperation  between  the 
private  sectors  in  ASEAN  and  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  delegation  reaf- 
firmed the  deep  interest  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ASK  AX  countries,  and  its  commitment  to 
the  expansion  of  economic  and  trade  rela- 
tions in  support  of  ASEAX  objectives. 
They  indicated  the  bank  would  finance  at 
least  $2  billion  in  transactions  with  the 
ASK  AX  countries  over  the  next  five 
yea  is,  including  ASEAX  industrial 
projects. 

Recognizing  the  important  stimulus 
which  the  programs  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  afford  to 
the  flow  of  private  American  investment 
to  ASKAX.  the  U.S.  side  noted  OPIC's 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  for  assisting 
ASKAX  enterprises  in  locating  appro- 
priate U.S.  partners  and  in  supporting 
them  in  establishing  and  sustaining  in- 
vestments which  will  contribute  to 
ASEAN's  development  goals.  The  U.S. 
side  announced  that  a  high-level  delega- 
tion from  OPIC  would  visit  the  region  in 
October,  1980. 

Both  sides  reviewed  the  status  of 
ASEAX-U.S.  development  cooperation, 
and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  prog- 

-ince  the  last  Dialogue.  The  United 
States  reiterated  its  strong  commitment 
to  regional  development  projects  with 
ASEAN.  In  this  connection,  it  announced 
that  U.S.  review  of  the  ASEAX  plant 
quarantine  project  has  been  completed 
and  the  United  States  is  now  ready  to 
sign  the  formal  project  agreement.  The 
United  States  also  expressed  its  commit- 
ment to  continue  working  with  ASEAN 
on  the  ASEAX  watershed  conservation 
and  management  research  program,  and 
announced  the  scheduled  arrival  of  a  U.S. 
advisory  team  on  September  14,  1980. 

ASEAX  and  the  United  States  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  signing  of  the  proj- 
ect agreement  on  August  28,  1980,  provid- 
ing for  U.S.  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ASEAN  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment and  Planning  center  in  Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

The  United  States  also  responded 
favorably  to  a  new  proposal  presented  by 


ASKAX  for  an  ASEAX  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  applied  tropical  medicine  and 
public  health. 

Both  sides  noted  that  continued  in- 
creases in  the  world  oil  price  call  for 
greater  cooperation  among  industrial  and 
developing  countries  in  accelerating  the 
transition  to  non-oil  energy  sources.  Thus, 
the  recent  tour  of  ASEAX  energy  experts 
to  U.S.  energy  facilities  and  organiza- 
t  ons  has  served  to  stimulate  ideas  for 
greater  collaboration  in  energy  matters 
between  ASEAX  and  the  United  States. 
As  a  first  step  in  energy  cooperation, 
ASEAN  and  the  United  States  have 
agreed  on  a  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance, professional  development,  and  for- 
mal exchange.  The  United  States  looks 
forward  to  working  with  ASEAN  to  de- 
velop the  next  phase  of  energy  coopera- 
tion program  over  the  next  few  months. 
The  United  States  also  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  an  ASEAN-U.S.  consultative 
group  on  energy  composed  of  senior  offi- 
cials and  ASEAN  agreed  to  look  into  this 
proposal. 

The  meeting  reviewed  the  useful 
joint  projects  concerning  drug  control  in 
the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  preventive 
education  and  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion undertaken  since  the  exchange  of 
notes  at  the  1979  Ministerial  meeting 
between  ASEAN  and  the  United  States 
in  Bali.  They  agreed  to  continue  efforts  to 
expand  and  improve  this  cooperation. 

In  order  to  continue  the  effective 
dialogue  on  economic  matters  that  has 
characterized  the  ongoing  ASEAN-U.S. 
Dialogue,  both  sides  agreed  to  establish 
an  Economic  Coordination  Committee  as- 
sociated with  the  ASEAN  Washington 
Committee,  as  a  forum  for  discussing 
economic  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

Both  sides  were  pleased  that  agree- 
ment on  the  committee  had  been  reached, 
and  considered  its  establishment  a  major 
achievement  of  the  Third  ASEAN-U.S. 
Dialogue  and  a  positive  step  in  the 
strengthening  of  ASEAN-U.S. 
consultations. 

On  shipping,  both  sides  agreed  that 
ASEAN  and  the  other  non-Communist 
developing  countries'  shipping  lines  be 
exempted  from  the  constraints  of  the 
U.S.  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1980. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Fourth 
ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue  would  be  held  in 
the  United  States  next  year  on  dates  to 
be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

The  ASEAN  and  United  States  dele- 
gations thanked  the  government  and 
people  of  the  Philippines  for  the  warm 
hospitality  extended  to  them  during  their 
stay  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Third  ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue 
was  concluded  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  understanding  and  friendship.  ■ 


U.S.-China  Sign 
Grain  Agreement 


WHITE   HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
OCTOBER  22,   1980  > 

Today,  we  signed,  in  Beijing,  a  grain 
agreement  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  which  accomplishes  two  im- 
portant things.  First,  it  will  promote 
the  sale  of  U.S.  grain  to  a  large  and 
growing  market.  Second,  it  will  fur- 
ther the  process  of  building  a  long- 
term  structure  for  U.S.-China  rela- 
tions. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, China  will  purchase  at  least 
6  million  metric  tons  (MMT)  of  U.S. 
wheat  and  corn  annually  for  a  4-year 
period  beginning  January  1,  1981. 
The  Chinese  may  purchase  up  to  9 
MMT  without  prior  notice. 

Since  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  in  January  1979,  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  China  have 
expanded  rapidly  and  will  reach  a 
record  $2  billion  in  1980.  China  is  now 
our  most  important  customer  for 
cotton  and  one  of  the  most  important 
for  other  farm  products. 

The  agreement  grew  out  of  a 
dialogue  dating  back  to  Secretary 
|  Bob]  Bergland's'visit  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  1978.  It  will  pro- 
vide important  benefits  for  both  U.S. 
farmers  and  consumers.  It  will  help 
to  moderate  the  wide  swing  in  grain 
prices  that  are  often  associated  with 
annual  fluctuations  in  agricultural 
exports.  The  agreement  will  also  pro- 
vide further  stimulus  to  our  dynamic 
agricultural  export  sector  and  con- 
tribute to  our  growing  surplus  in 
agricultural  trade,  which  will  reach 
$22  billion  in  1980. 

The  President  takes  great  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  fact  that,  in  his 
Administration,  he  was  able  to  take 
the  difficult  but  enormously  successful 
step  of  establishing  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  China,  the  largest 
country  in  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  China  almost  2  years 
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ago  made  it  possible  for  us  to  move 
ahead  to  build  a  new  relationship 
which  truly  enriches  us  in  knowledge, 
trade,  and  culture. 

•  Trade  more  than  doubled  from 
$1.1  billion  in  1978  to  $2.3  billion  in 
1979.  This  year  we  estimated  it  will 
almost  double  again  to  $4  billion. 

•  About  25  cultural  and  sports 
delegations  from  China  visit  our  coun- 
try every  6  months,  and  we  are  recip- 
rocating with  visits  by  orchestras 
and  other  cultural  groups  as  well  as 
our  Olympic  athletes. 

•  We  have  13  separate  working 
agreements  in  science  and  technology, 
which  not  only  give  us  current  and 
future  commercial  benefits  but  make  it 
possible  for  our  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians to  share  in  China's  research 

in  medicine,  earthquake  prediction, 
and  agriculture. 

Important  as  they  are,  there  is 
more  to  our  relationship  than  trade 
and  cultural  ties.  We  have  also  begun, 
carefully  and  deliberately,  to  build  a 
consultative  relationship  which  will 
enable  us  to  work  together  to  identify 
and  cooperate  on  issues  of  common 
interest,  such  as  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan. 

This  effort  to  construct  a  long- 
term  strategic  relationship  is  still  new 
and,  therefore,  fragile.  It  is  based  on 
carefully  written  and  painstakingly 
negotiated  understandings  set  down  in 
the  joint  communique  establishing  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  This  Administra- 
tion has  consistently  made  clear  its 
resolve  to  honor  those  understandings. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since 
that  day  almost  2  years  ago  when  the 
President  announced  that  we  had 
reached  agreement  with  the  Chinese 
on  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Thirty  years  of  mutual  iso- 
lation and  hostility  have  been  replaced 
with  a  deepening  consultative  relation- 
ship which  is  already  contributing 
significantly  to  American  security  and 
to  the  peace  and  stability  in  Kast  Asia 
and  the  world  beyond. 


U.S.-Japanese  Relations  in  the  1980s 


'  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Pre  idential  Documents  of  Oct.  27, 

■ 


by  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

Address  before  the  Japan  Society 
in  New  York  on  November  21,  1980. 
Mr.  Holbrooke  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

During  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
given  a  number  of  speeches  on  strate- 
gic issues  in  East  Asia,  the  continuing 
war  in  Indochina,  and  the  development 
of  our  new  relationship  with  China. 
Although  Japan  has  figured  impor- 
tantly in  those  speeches,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  our  strategic  posture  and  our 
strategic  interests  in  the  area,  I  have 
not  yet  discussed,  in  any  detail,  how 
I  see  the  evolution  of  U.S.-Japanese 
relations  in  the  midst  of  these  other 
developments. 

In  less  than  2  months  I  shall  be 
leaving  my  present  position.  I  shall 
leave  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
our  relations  with  Japan  have  matured 
into  a  full-fledged,  more  equal  and 
productive  partnership.  Nevertheless, 
challenges  remain  before  us  in  the 
1980s,  challenges  that  will  test  our 
ability  and  creativity  in  adapting  the 
U.S.-Japanese  alliance  to  an  increas- 
ingly uncertain  environment. 

Recent  Developments 

In  the  past  4  years,  Japan's  role  in  the 
world  has  begun  the  transformation 
from  one  of  caution,  with  almost  total 
attention  to  pragmatically  centered 
economic  activity,  to  political  activism, 
partnership,  and  leadership.  This 
change  was  first  evident  when  Prime 
Minister  |  Takeo]  Fukuda  traveled  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  1977,  declared  the 
"Fukuda  Doctrine,"  and  opened  a  new 
relationship  for  Japan  with  the 
nations  of  ASEAN  |  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations].  Following 
that,  and  with  Foreign  Ministers 
[Sunao]  Sonoda,  [Saburo]  Okita,  and 
|  Masagoshi  ]  I  to  playing  leading  roles, 
the  sense  of  Japanese  responsibility 
grew,  not  only  within  the  government 
but  in  society  at  large.  Under 
[former]  Prime  Minister  |  Masayoshi  | 
Ohira  and  now  Prime  Minister 
I  Zenko  I  Suzuki,  the  Government  of 
Japan  has  actively  reassessed  the 
meaning  of  alliance  and  partnership, 
and  the  results,  particularly  in  the 


last  year,  have  been  nothing  short  of 
astounding. 

•  While  hoping  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan 
has,  nonetheless,  taken  a  forthright 
stand  in  imposing  sanctions  on  Mos- 
cow, believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  cannot  go 
unanswered.  Japan  has  stood  second  to 
none  in  rejecting  Soviet  aggression.  It 
joined  the  Olympic  boycott — a  difficult 
step  for  both  the  government  and  the 
private  parties  involved.  It  has  main- 
tained economic  sanctions  even  in  the 
face  of  less  principled  behavior  by 
others  who  have  moved  in  to  pick  up 
contracts  Japan  might  have  had.  It 
has  provided  massive  new  aid  to 
Pakistan  and  Turkey  not,  as  is  so 
often  alleged,  because  this  would  open 
export  markets,  but  as  an  instrument 
for  strategic  purposes. 

•  Japan  accepted  a  cutoff  of  over 
10 ' ',   in  its  crucial  oil  shipments  when 
it  refused  to  pay  higher  prices  de- 
manded by  Iran,  thus  aiding  signifi- 
cantly in  halting  the  spiraling  price  of 
petroleum.  And  also  with  regard  to 
Iran,  despite  an  unfortunate  problem 
early  in  the  hostage  crisis,  since  then 
Japan  has  been  second  to  none  in  its 
support  for  our  efforts  there,  as  well. 

•  Japan  has  greatly  expanded  its 
policy-level  contacts  with  Europe, 
working  closely  with  the  European 
Community,  as  well  as  with  the  United 
States,  not  only  on  Iranian  sanctions 
but  in  developing  a  dialogue  on  a 
broad  rage  of  issues.  This  global  ap- 
proach is  one  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  new  Japanese  policy. 

•  The  relationship  with  ASEAN 
has  deepened,  and  Japan  has  worked 
very  closely  with  those  nations,  pro- 
viding massive  refugee  assistance — 
second  only  to  the  United  States — and 
playing  a  front-line  role  in  the  U.N. 
vote  on  Kampuchean  credentials.  Per- 
haps partially  in  recognition  of  the 
leadership  role  Japan  played  on  the 
latter  question,  it  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  in  to  serve  on  the  Security 
Council  recently.  Only  a  year  ago 
Japan  had  to  withdraw  from  a  similar 
effort. 

•  Again,  in  Southeast  Asia,  no 
nation  has  been  more  eager  or  more 
active  in  attempting  to  use  its  good 
offices  and  diplomatic  resources  to 
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achieve  a  solution  to  the  Kampuchea!) 
problem. 

•   And  finally,  Japan  has  adopted 
a  supportive  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  allied  effort  to  limit  the 
damage  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Speculation  that  these  steps  were 
purely  reactive  and  situational  —  that 
they  did  not  obey  any  larger  policy 
concepl      was  dispelled  by  the  remark- 
able language  in  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter's annual  policy  report  I  the  Blue 
k     issued  in  August. 

International  relations  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  given  condition  for  Japan, 
but  rather  something  which  Japan  should 
help  form.  As  a  responsible  member  of  the 
international  community.  Japan  must  be 
prepared  to  make  difficult  choices,  even 
make  sacrifices.  Such  an  attitude  is  to  be 
backed  up  by  a  strong  conviction  that 
Japan  must  defend  its  basic  values,  that 

reedom  and  democracy  .  .  .  and  fur- 
ther strengthen  solidarity  and  cooperation 
with  free  nations,  such  as  the  United 

tes  and  the  Western  European 
countries. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  today 
have  stated  their  basic  orientation  so 
forthrightly. 

Part  of  the  motivation  for  this 
new  approach  is  simply  greater  uncer- 
tainty about  the  international  environ- 
ment and  a  desire  to  seek  safety  in 
numbers.  But  I  think  a  careful  reading 
of  Japanese  political,  public,  and  press 
opinion  also  reveals  a  new  positive 
concept  of  Japanese  interests  and 

ponsibilities.  No  longer  is  it  ade- 
quate in  Japanese  minds  to  be  econom- 
ically strong  and  politically  neutral. 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  is  vital  to  Japan's  interests. 

iet  aggression  anywhere  is  a  po- 
tential threat  to  security  everywhere. 
Individual  willingness  to  accept  unrea- 
sonable demands  for  high  oil  prices 
may  produce  short-term  supplies  but 
only  at  the  cost  of  long-term  disloca- 
tions that  affect  us  all. 

Thus,  Japan  has  moved  firmly  in 
the  direction  of  an  alliance  involving 
all  of  the  industrialized  democracies — 
not  a  military  alliance,  for  that  would 
go  well  beyond  what  is  politically  fea- 
sible or  desirable  for  Japan,  but  a 
political-economic  alliance  in  which  we 
all  work  together  to  achieve  our 
common  objective. 

V  "Productive  Partnership" 

In  a  very  real  sense,  I  would  argue, 
this  represents  the  first  stages  of  im- 
plementation of  the  "productive  part- 


nership" for  the  1980s  to  which  Presi- 
dent Cartel-  and  Prime  .Minister  Ohira 
dedicated  their  nations  in  May  L979. 
You  may  recall  that  such  partnership 
was  based  on  "•shared  political  and 
economic  ideals"  and  reflected  our  re- 
spective responsibilities  in  world 
affairs. 

One  should  not  assume  that  this 
has  been  an  inevitable  evolution  or 
that  it  will  inevitably  be  sustained. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  had  to 
work  hard  with  all  areas  of  its  society 
and  body  politic  to  garner  the  broad 
support  that  the  policy  line  now  en- 
joys. And  the  success  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  light  of  the  severe 
strains  within  the  Japanese  domestic 
political  structure  in  recent  times. 

As  Japanese  leaders  frequently 
point  out,  the  starting  point  for  that 
policy  is  the  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  It  is,  thus,  incumbent 
upon  the  Japanese — and  upon  us — to 
assure  that  the  relationship  remains 
dynamic  and  that  its  essence  remains 
unaffected  by  the  specific  trade  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  plague  us  from  time 
to  time. 

Indeed,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  movement  in  Japanese 
policy  I  have  described,  and  the  in- 
creasing warmth  in  the  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  has  taken  place 
during  a  time  of  considerable  tension 
and  frequent  confrontation  on  the 
economic  front.  Given  problems  we 
have  had  in  the  past  such  as  the  textile 
issue,  one  hesitates  to  say  that  the 
level  of  problems  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  unprecedented.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
earlier  time  when  such  a  broad  range 
of  problems  has  existed  on  such  basic 
economic  issues  as  steel,  color  tele- 
visions, citrus  trade,  rice  disposals. 
tobacco  products,  government  procure- 
ment, nuclear  reprocessing,  and — most 
particularly — automobiles.  And  yet, 
as  a  recent  poll  by  Potomac  Associates 
and  the  Gallup  organization  showed, 
Americans  continue  to  have  an  in- 
creasingly favorable  view  of  Japan 
and  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  figures. 
In  that  poll,  84C  of  the  people  had  a 
favorable  opinion  of  Japan — higher 
than  West  Germany  (81';  t  or  Israel 
(78';  l  or  17  other  countries  listed  in 
the  poll.  Only  12',   had  an  unfavorable 
view. 

But  the  economic  problems  did 
not  escape  those  polled  ;  over  three- 


quarters  (76^5  I  saw  Japanese  imports 
as  a  serious  threat  to  American  jobs 
today,  and  almost  two-thirds  I  6293   ' 
saw  such  a  serious  threat  5  or  10  years 
from  now.  The  number  of  Americans 
seeing  Japan  as  an  economic  threat 
over  the  longer  term  declines,  while 
those  seeing  China  as  an  economic- 
threat  increase. 

Bilateral  Relationship 

Here  I  think  the  successes  have  also 
been  overwhelming,  but  1  am  con- 
cerned about  what  I  would  term  the 
"pathology"  of  our  trade  disputes — 
concerned  that  over  time  the  tendency 
both  sides  have  to  bring  such  disputes 
to  the  edge  of  political  calamity  may 
one  day  breach  the  firebreak  we  have 
all  worked  so  hard  to  create  between 
them  and  the  underlying  political, 
economic,  and  security  relationship. 

What  is  that  pathology  ?  The 
typical  scenario  is  for  the  United 
States  to  identify  a  specific  trade 
problem  and  raise  it  with  Japan.  The 
Japanese  respond  that  it  isn't  much  of 
a  problem  or  there  isn't  much  to  be 
done  about  it  or  they'll  try.  Time 
passes.  Nothing  happens.  Egged  on  by 
pressures  from  the  Hill  and  from  spe- 
cial interests  in  our  business  com- 
munity— and  one  must  say,  sometimes 
at  the  urging  of  some  Japanese — we 
escalate  it  to  the  very  brink  of  a 
political  breach.  An  agreement  is 
finally  struck  which  the  United  States 
views  as  inadequate  and  Japan  views 
as  the  result  of  totally  unjustified 
public  bullying  which  has  taken  place 
without  due  regard  for  its  concerns 
and  its  problems.  The  immediate  crisis 
passes,  but  scars  have  been  left.  The 
cycle  then  repeats  itself  on  some  other 
specific  issue. 

Some  people  have  argued  that 
such  pressures  and  confrontations  are 
necessary  to  move  both  sides  from 
extreme  positions  to  more  rational 
stances.  That  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
precisely  this  pathology  that  I  find 
deeply  troubling,  indeed,  destructive. 

Wrhat  can  we  do  about  it?  I  think 
on  the  American  side  we  must  resist 
more  vigorously  the  temptation  to 
"hype"  specific  problems.  We  have  not 
done  that  in  the  case  of  automobiles, 
however.  We  took  our  stand,  of 
course,  because  we  judged  it  in  our 
best  interest  to  do  so.  But  the  Japa- 
nese must  appreciate  that  in  addition 
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to  concerns  for  inflation  and  energy, 
part  of  our  calculation  has  been  one  of 
fair  play,  that  blaming  Japan — and 
punishing  it  for  something  not  en- 
tirely of  their  making — was  simply 
wrong. 

Accepting  the  political  burdens  of 
this  type  of  decision  must  be  reci- 
procal. Thus,  when  the  United  States 
calls  on  Japan  to  take  justifiable  steps 
to  open  its  markets  further — as  we 
are  now  doing  on  tobacco  products  and 
government  procurement  for  telecom- 
munications— I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Japan  to  respond  with  imagina- 
tive and  serious  proposals  which  re- 
flect the  totality  of  our  relationship, 
even  if  this  means  "taking  the  heat" 
from  some  special  interests.  Quite 
frankly,  I  think  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  done  just  that  in  many  cases. 
So  my  appeal  is  not  only  to  Japanese 
officials  but  also  to  those  special 
Japanese  interests  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  one  instance  or  another,  and 
to  the  Japanese  press,  which  is  ever 
vigilant  for  examples  of  U.S.  pressure, 
to  understand  that  we  want  to  be  rea- 
sonable, but  that  reason  is  a  two-way 
street. 

I  would  also  be  less  than  frank  if 
I  did  not  say  that  the  strength  of 
feeling  which  at  least  some  Americans 
have  tor  economic  problems  is,  in  part, 
a  function  of  perceptions  that  Japan 
has  gotten  a  "free  ride"  in  the  defense 
area,  i  do  not  happen  to  share  these 
perceptions. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  growing  myth 
in  the  United  States  that  Japan 
doesn't  have  armed  forces.  1  his  myth, 
which  the  Japanese  have  helped  to 
perpetuate,  creates  a  base  ol  misinfor- 
mation from  which  the  issue  is  falsely 
debated.  The  question  is  not  whether 
Japan  should  rearm.  Japan  already  has 
a  significant  defense  escablishment. 
Consider  the  following  tacts :  The 
Japanese  Navy  includes  45  destroyers 
and  escorts  and  more  than  35  mine- 
sweepers ;  Japanese  air  power  counts 
more  than  370  combat  aircraft.  All  of 
tnese  figures  are  larger  than  the 
figures  for  the  same  categories  in  the 
7tn  Fleet  and  5th  Air  Force.  The  real 
question  is  how  much  and  how  fast 
should  Japan  build  its  existing  forces 
and  contribute  to  the  common  defense. 

With  a  defense  budget  which  has 
increased  at  almost  7%  annually  in 
real  terms  over  the  last  decade  and 
which  now  exceeds  $10  billion — includ- 
ing about  $1  billion  for  support  of 


U.S.  forces  in  Japan,  forbidden  from 
having  offensive  military  forces  by  a 
Constitution  shaped  with  U.S.  influ- 
ence— that  country  now  has  the 
seventh  or  eighth  largest  defense 
budget  in  the  world.  But  on  a  per 
capita  basis  the  burden  ($82)  is  about 
one-seventh  of  what  Americans  pay 
( $550  ) ,  and  over  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  wants  Japan  to  increase  its 
defense  effort. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
quality  of  the  so-called  "defense 
debate"  in  Japan  has  changed  mark- 
edly in  the  last  3  years,  even  in  the 
past  12  months.  Not  only  is  the 
Japanese  Government  considering  an 
almost  10r;  budget  increase  this  year, 
but  the  nature  of  the  debate  about 
Japan's  role  has  changed  dramatically. 
And  I  think,  over  time,  the  combina- 
tion of  increased  military  spending 
and  other  contributions  to  our  com- 
mon security  such  as  economic  assist- 
ance will  ease  the  concerns  of  most 
Americans  about  any  "free  ride."  In 
our  view,  a  change  in  the  Japanese 
Constitution  is  not  necessary. 

The  Coming  Decade  and  Beyond 

Because  we  will  continue  to  provide 
the  strategic  umbrella  in  East  Asia 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world,  we 
will  doubtless  regain  some  elements  of 
the  "senior-junior"  relationship  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  But  true  part- 
nership, which  is  the  only  sustainable 
model  between  two  countries  such  as 
ours,  must  mean — if  not  an  end — at 
least,  a  major  change  in  the  "unequal" 
nature  of  our  relations.  Japan  is  now  a 
major  global  power,  and  both  of  us 
must  continue  adjusting  to  this  fact. 
It  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  in  the 
United  States  must  respect  legitimate 
Japanese  concerns,  must  abandon  the 
idea  that  "consultation"  means  asking 
what  others  think  and  then  doing 
what  we  want  anyway,  must  be  willing 
to  accept  that  parallel  policies  are 
sometimes  as  good  as — if  not  better 
than — identical  approaches,  must  be 
willing  to  follow  as  well  as  lead. 

And  Japan  must  put  into  active 
practice  the  notions  with  which  it  is 
now  seized — that  while  protection  of 
national  interests  is  every  nation's 
first  priority,  the  interests  of  the 
major  powers  involve  responsibilities 
that  go  beyond  immediate  concerns, 


that  fairness  and  equity  and  partner- 
ship are  concepts  that  must  be  broadly 
viewed. 

Economies.  The  course  of  U.S.- 
Japanese relations  over  the  next 
decade  will  depend  more  on  what  we 
do  in  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
our  own  economy  than  on  any  other 
single  factor.  We  must  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  stimulate  efficient,  com- 
petitive industries.  At  the  same  time, 
not  only  do  real  barriers  to  trade  still 
exist  in  Japan,  but  a  perception  re- 
mains from  past  experience  that  Japan 
is  "unfair."  I  believe  Japan  has  a 
responsibility  to  go  beyond  simply 
eliminating  the  relatively  few  remain- 
ing barriers.  They  must  change  psy- 
chological attitudes  toward  foreign 
imports  nurtured  during  the  postwar 
reconstruction  period  and  actively 
facilitate  competition  from  abroad,  if 
they  are  to  maintain  that  kind  of 
access  to  the  American  market.  And 
they  must  take  care  that  their  domes- 
tic and  foreign  economic  policies  do 
not — and  are  perceived  not  to — 
disrupt  competitive  markets  abroad. 

Security.  We  do  not  seek  a  rede- 
fined role  for  Japan.  We  recognize 
and  respect  their  constitutional  con- 
straints. But  the  challenges  are  great, 
and  the  resources  increasingly  scarce. 
We  are  augmenting  our  own  efforts 
to  counter  these  trends,  but  I  am  only 
stating  the  obvious  when  I  say  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  not  understand — and  will 
not  tolerate — the  staggering  costs 
they  will  be  asked  to  bear  without 
significant  action  by  our  allies  as  well. 
As  I  have  indicated,  I  think  in  both 
the  purely  military  field  and  in  for- 
eign aid,  the  trends  are  all  in  the  right 
direction.  I  would  only  underscore  the 
importance  that  these  trends  continue 
— and  even  accelerate — and  that  we 
work  together  in  the  closest  possible 
way  in  support  of  our  shared  objec- 
tives. 

Energy.  Twice  in  the  last  4  years 
we  have  faced  near  crises  with  Japan 
over  energy-related  issues.  The  first 
was  nuclear  reprocessing;  the  second, 
oil.  Both  of  these  problems  are  now 
well  understood  and,  indeed,  we  have 
moved  to  a  new  stage  of  cooperation 
in  research  and  development  of  new 
energy  sources.  But  the  efforts  to  date 
are,  in  my  personal  view,  grossly  in- 
adequate to  the  real  needs;  the  poten- 
tial for  controversy  is  tremendous.  I 
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think  we  can  make  the  accommoda- 
tions necessary  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
and,  working  together  with  other 

nations,  make  historic  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  life  not  only  of  our  own 

ens  but  of  all  mankind.  But  it  will 
require  patience  and  vision  on  both 

is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past. 

A  Global  Perspective 

Our  fundamental  challenge  during  the 
1980's  will  be  to  consolidate  and  inte- 
grate our  major  alliances — with 
NATO,  with  Japan,  with  AXZUS 
[  Australia.  New  Zealand.  United 
States  pact  ].  This  process  is  well 
underway  in  the  Pacific,  but  there  is 
work  yet  to  be  done.  Our  strategic 
interests  in  remaining  a  vital  Asian 
power  are  more  apparent  today  than 
ever.  But  there  cannot  be  a  strong 
American  policy  in  the  Pacific  if  it 
doesn't  begin  with  a  strong  U.S.- 
Japanese relationship. 

This  fact  seems  to  be  appreciated 
today  by  the  American  public,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Potomac  Associates 
poll  I  cited  earlier.  Although  the  poll 
showed  that  the  American  public  cor- 
rectly identified  Japan  as  the  major 
source  of  threat  to  American  jobs, 
there  was  a  very  significant  growth  in 
acceptance  of  Japan  as  a  major  treaty 
ally  and  a  country  to  whom  the 
United  States  should  commit  its  own 
national  prestige  if  Japan's  security 
is  threatened.  Almost  70 ''<  believe  we 
should  come  to  Japan's  defense  if  at- 
tacked, up  from  only  37 r'f  6  years  ago. 
This  suggests  to  me  that  the  American 
public  is  capable  of  making  the  some- 
times difficult  distinction  between 
trading  rivals  and  strategic  partners. 
That  distinction  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  build  U.S.  Pacific  policy 
around  an  unbreakable  Tokyo- Wash- 
ington alliance. 

Over  the  next  several  years  we 
shall  be  facing  a  historic  opportunity 
to  draw  Tokyo  into  an  increasingly 
active  partnership  with  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  Japan's 
recognition  of  a  broader  context  for 
its  own  security  concerns  has  been 
marked  over  the  past  year  and  will 
increasingly  contribute  to  coordination 


among  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  the  Pacific  allies,  particu- 
larly Japan. 

In  doing  this,  however,  we  must 
take  care  to  balance  the  defense 
aspect  of  our  alliance  with  its  political 
and  economic  dimensions.  The  issue 
of  sharing  the  defense  burden  must  be 
addressed  in  the  broader  context  of 
economic,  political,  and  security  coop- 
eration among  the  allies.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  Japan  to  find 
alternate — perhaps  unique — ways  to 
carry  its  "fair  share"  without  feeling 
pressured  to  assume  an  uncomfortably 
high  military  profile.  By  the  same 
token,  it  can  help  reassure  Japan's 
neighbors  that  the  development  of 
more  impressive  Japanese  defense 
capabilities — or  a  rising  Japanese 
defense  budget — do  not  foreshadow 
independent  or  militaristic  policies. 

Clearly,  Japan  is  moving  gradu- 
ally, and  in  its  own  unique  way,  to- 
ward a  growing  defense  budget.  They 
will  never  move  as  fast  as  some 
Americans  want  them  to.  But  the 
trend,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unmistak- 
able. The  Japanese,  as  you  all  know, 
tend  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  we  do 
with  our  defense  budget.  We  try  to 
make  our  budget  as  big  as  possible  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  Japanese  try 
to  make  theirs  look  as  small  as  possi- 
ble— in  fact,  smaller  than  it  really  is — 
for  domestic  purposes.  So  there  is  a 
wide  misperception  among  Americans 
— even  many  in  the  government — 
about  how  much  the  Japanese  are 
already  doing. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  also 
keep  our  sights  on  what  we  want  in- 
creased defense  spending  to  accom- 
plish, and  how  the  burden  can  be  most 
equitably  and  rationally  shared.  This 
applies  not  only  to  Japan  but  to  our 
Western  European  allies,  as  well.  To 
the  extent  that  we  put  all  of  the 
emphasis  on  a  single  alliance  issue — 
defense  spending — we  could  create  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  disarray  and 
unnecessarily  encourage  domestic 
political  resistance  among  our  allies. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  we  must  take  pains  to  insure 
that  our  consultations  with  Japan 
about  strategic  issues  are  fully  de- 
veloped. Japan's  increasingly  active 
international  role  will  affect  our  in- 
terests and  policies;  ours  will  affect 
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theirs.  We  shall  both  want  to  be 
appropriately  involved  in  each  other's 
decisions.  For  example,  we  must  keep 
Japan's  concerns  and  views  fully  in 
mind  as  we  make  decisions  about  our 
future  security  relationship  with 
China.  It  is  a  strategic  issue  relating 
significantly  to  our  alliances. 

This  will  require,  above  all,  that 
the  President  must  persxmally  commit 
to  maintaining  the  relationship  and 
prevent  those  people  in  the  Congress 
or  in  the  domestic  agencies  who  see 
special  reasons  to  put  stress  on  the 
relationship  from  letting  that  stress 
destroy  it.  I  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  lip  service  which  we  all  pay  to 
U.S. -Japanese  relations  automatically 
converts  into  a  growing  and  improved 
relationship.  It  takes  real  determina- 
tion and  skill  at  every  level  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Earlier  this  week  I  had  breakfast 
with  Saburo  Okita,  the  former  Foreign 
Minister  of  Japan.  We  reflected  to- 
gether on  the  last  4  years,  and  we 
agreed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
full  personal  commitment  of  three 
Prime  Ministers  and  four  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  for  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  Vice  President  Mondale, 
Secretary  Vance,  Ambassador  Mans- 
field, Bob  Strauss,  Henry  Owen,  Secre- 
tary Muskie,  and  a  handful  of  other 
people,  we  might  not  have  gotten 
through  these  4  years  without  a  major 
shock  or  a  crisis.  But  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  did.  We  have  been 
particularly  privileged  to  have  Mike 
Mansfield  as  our  Ambassador  in  Tokyo. 
He's  the  most  extraordinary  Ambassa- 
dor I've  ever  worked  with,  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  strength  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan relationship  today  exceeds  that 
of  anyone. 

A  firm  foundation  exists  today  for 
the  kind  of  relationship  with  Japan 
that  will  best  serve  both  our  interests 
and  the  interests  of  global  stability  in 
the  1980s.  It  is  essential  that  this 
relationship  be  understood  and 
preserved.  ■ 
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Strengthening  the  CSCE  Process 


by  Griffin  B.  Bell 

Opening  address  delivered  on 
November  13, 1980,  at  the  folloivup 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE), 
which  opened  in  Madrid  on  November 
11,  19S0.  Ambassador  Bell  is  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  second  re- 
view meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
should  be  held  in  Democratic  Spain. 
From  the  days  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Spain  has  played  a  major  role  in 
Europe,  and  the  explorations  of  Colum- 
bus— sailing  under  the  Spanish  Crown 
— established  the  link  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  a  link  recognized 
at  our  Conference.  It  is  also  appropri- 
ate that  the  Spanish  delegation  should 
be  headed  by  Javier  Ruperez,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  for  we  well 
remember  the  active  and  constructive 
role  he  played  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  In  expressing  my 
own  delegation's  view  of  that  historic 
document,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  His  Majesty  Juan 
Carlos,  the  King  of  Spain.  He  said: 
"The  main  themes  of  international 
comity  are  reflected  in  the  basic  docu- 
ment of  this  Conference,  the  Helsinki 
Act  of  1975,  with  regard  to  security 
as  well  as  to  cooperation,  to  humani- 
tarian acts,  to  the  right  of  free  com- 
munication, and  to  the  overall  main- 
tenance of  individual  and  social 
rights." 

The  United  States  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  process  which  began  with 
the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  by  the 
heads  of  state  of  our  35  nations.  We 
are  committed  to  that  process  because 
we  believe  it  represents  the  soundest 
basis  on  which  we  can  develop  and 
strengthen  our  mutual  relations.  We 
support  that  process,  as  well,  because 
it  is  founded  on  principles  whose 
validity  and  truth  have  been  tested 
and  confirmed  in  our  own  experience 
throughout  our  own  history  as  an 
independent  nation.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples. 

•   The  Final  Act  demands  respect 
for  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
nation-.  This  principle  was  a  touch- 

-  of  our  early  history  as  a  nation, 


for  we  had  to  fight  to  establish  and 
then  to  maintain  our  sovereignty  and 
national  identity. 

•  The  Final  Act  proclaims  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, a  principle  which  is  basic  to  our 
American  Revolution.  Indeed,  it  was 
fitting  that  a  visionary  American 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  should 
have  championed  that  principle  follow- 
ing World  War  I  and  that  his  efforts 
should  have  aided  the  emergence  of 
several  of  the  nations  represented  at 
this  Conference.  And  it  is  fitting  that, 
today,  my  country  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  those  calling  for  self- 
determination  where  it  is  ignored  or 
denied. 

•  The  Final  Act  embodies,  at  its 
core,  the  great  principle  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  a 
principle  born  during  the  European 
enlightenment,  nurtured  by  such  great 
thinkers  as  Locke  and  Voltaire,  and 
given  voice  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
these  words  from  our  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "We  hold  these  Truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  Men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." 

Let  no  one  doubt,  thei-efore,  the 
fidelity  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commitments  we  undertook  at  Hel- 
sinki. We  could  no  more  turn  our  back 
on  those  commitments  than  we  could 
turn  our  back  on  our  own  heritage  as 
a  nation. 

CSCE  is  more  than  a  document. 
It  is  a  dynamic  and  positive  process — 

•  A  process  which  is  slowly  but 
surely  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  grew  up  at  the  height  of  the 
cold  war. 

•  A  process  which  is  bringing 
people  together  across  the  East-West 
divide. 

•  A  process  which  facilitiates  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  and 
the  growth  of  economic  contacts,  and 

•  A  process  which  calls  on  each  of 
us  to  carry  out  the  obligations  we 
assumed  at  Helsinki  and  which  calls  on 
all  of  us  to  examine  how  well  those 
obligations  are  being  carried  out. 


This  Madrid  meeting  is  the  sec- 
ond major  gathering  since  that  his- 
toric day  in  Helsinki.  The  Belgrade 
meeting  made  clear  that  CSCE  was  a 
continuing  process  because  it  con- 
firmed that  the  nations  which  signed 
the  Final  Act  could  come  together 
periodically  to  examine  how  their 
commitments  to  one  another  had  been 
honored  and  implemented.  Such  peri- 
odic examinations  of  the  record  are 
necessary.  Without  them,  the  great 
undertaking  of  Helsinki  might  re- 
main a  static,  not  a  dynamic,  concept. 
It  was,  therefore,  encouraging  for  my 
government  that,  although  the  discus- 
sions at  Belgrade  were  sometimes 
difficult  and  always  frank,  the  Bel- 
grade gathering  provided — by  con- 
sensus— for  the  holding  of  a  similar 
meeting  at  Madrid  as  the  next  major 
step  in  the  Helsinki  process.  We  can 
hope  that  this  process  will  continue  as 
all  nations  come  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  strong  and  confident  governments 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  plain  speak- 
ing, from  whatever  source  it  might 
come. 

Because  of  our  conviction  that 
CSCE  is  a  positive  process,  indispen- 
sable to  the  advancement  of  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe,  my  govern- 
ment will  be  second  to  none  in  working 
to  insure  that  this  Madrid  meeting 
further  strengthens  the  CSCE  process. 
We  are  not  here  to  confront  and  to 
polemicize ;  we  are  here  to  cooperate 
and  to  construct. 

Human  Rights 

Those  gathered  around  this  table  will 
hear  often  over  the  next  several  weeks 
that  the  words  of  the  Final  Act  on 
human  rights  and  human  contacts  must 
be  interpreted  in  different  ways  when 
applied  in  different  social  systems. 
This  argument  is  untrue — and  pro- 
foundly harmful  to  the  spirit  of  our 
enterprise.  The  men  and  women  who 
are  citizens  of  our  countries  do  not 
possess  human  rights  because  they 
are  members  of  this  or  that  social 
system.   They  possess  human  rights 
because  they  are  human  beings.  Those 
rights  derive,  in  the  words  of  the  Final 
Act,  from  the  "inherent  dignity  of  the 
human  person  and  are  essential  for 
his  free  and  full  development." 

To  put  it  another  way,  I  would 
like  to  cite  a  story  involving  the 
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great  Russian  writer  Lev  Tolstoy  and 
our  American  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Tolstoy  was  an  admirer  of 
Lincoln,  ami  he  liked  to  explain  Lin- 
coln's greatness  to  the  simple  people 
on  liis  estate.  Lincoln,  Tolstoy  said, 
was  a  great  man  because  his  every  act 
was  rooted  in  humanity,  truth,  justice. 
or  pity.  That  description,  it  seems  to 
me.  suggests  the  principles  on  which 
the  human  rights  in  the  Final  Act  are 
based. 

The  Final  Aet  itself  tells  us  what 
those  rights  are.  They  include  the 
freedom  of  thought,  of  conscience,  and 
of  religion  or  belief.  They  include  the 
freedom  effectively  to  exercise  civil. 
political,  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  other  rights  and  freedoms.  They 
inlude  the  right  not  only  to  practice 
but  also  to  profess  religious  belief  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  one's  own 
conscience.  And  they  are.  taken  to- 
gether, an  essential  factor  for  peace, 
for  justice,  and  for  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  among  states.  Govern- 
ments can  deny  them — but  they  can 
neither  change,  nor  reduce,  nor 
destroy  them. 

The  principles  I  have  just  re- 
peated come  from  the  Final  Act.  but 
not  only  from  the  Final  Act.   They  are 
principles  which  summarize  over  2,000 
years  of  our  intellectual  and  political 
history,  from  Aristotle's  charter  for  a 
just  state,  to  Tom  Paine's  fiery  defense 
of  political  freedom,  to  the  eloquence 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  the  cause  of 
human  dignity.  Those  principles  speak 
from  our  common  heritage.  They  speak 
in  the  voices  of  patriots  revered  by 
each  of  our  nations.  They  speak  to  all 
of  us  here  and  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
our  countries.  The  question  which  his- 
tory will  ask  about  our  endeavor  is 
how  well  we  lived  up  to  those  princi- 
ples— whether  we  advanced  or  set 
back  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  of 
human  freedom. 

It  is  a  question  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  each  of  us  must  ask  himself 
or  herself.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  done  so  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  believe  the  U.S.  record  of  imple- 
mentation is  something  we  can  be 
proud  of.  We  are  a  free  society — free 
enough  to  admit  our  shortcomings  and 
concerned  enough  to  try  to  correct 
them.  The  degree  to  which  we  have 
fulfilled  our  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  is  an  open  book  for 
all  to  read.  We  are  willing  to  profit 
from  examination,  suggestions,  and 


criticism.  And  this  should  come  as  no 
surprise,  for  the  very  first  document 
of  our  republic     our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  signed  on  July  1,  177<> 
—states  that  we  owe  "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 

\  iolations  in  Oilier  Countries 

Just  as  the  obligations  undertaken 
under  the  Final  Act  require  each  of  us 
to  look  carefully  at  our  own  implemen- 
tation record,  so  they  require  each  of 
us  to  look  carefully  at  the  implementa- 
tion record  of  others.  The  record 
since  our  meeting  in  Belgrade  has  had 
some  bright  spots,  especially  in  the 
area  of  freer  movement  across  inter- 
national frontiers. 

•  A  number  of  countries — among 
them  Romania,  the  German  Democrat- 
ic Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  Bulgaria — have  made  important 
efforts  to  resolve  the  outstanding  cases 
of  their  citizens  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families  elsewhere. 

•  In  several  countries — such  as 
Hungary,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  and  Poland — there  have  been 
efforts  to  explore  how  church  and  state 
can  better  live  with  each  other,  con- 
sistent with  the  commitment  in  the 
Final  Act  to  expand  religious  freedom. 

•  In  Eastern  Europe,  as  a  whole 
in  1971),  over  50,000  ethnic  Germans 
were  granted  permission  to  join  their 
relatives  in  the  West. 

•  There  has  been  encouraging 
progress  in  some  countries  toward 
creating  more  responsive  and  diverse 
social  and  economic  systems. 

•  Several  countries  have  under- 
taken studies  of  their  own  implementa- 
tion records  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  performance.  We  hope  this  trend 
will  continue. 

•  There  has  been  some  success  in 
the  security  area  of  CSCE,  where  con- 
fidence-building measures  have  been 
implemented.  Progress  in  economic, 
technical,  and  scientific  cooperation 
has  also  been  achieved,  notably  by  the 
signature  last  year  of  the  trans- 
boundary  air-pollution  agreement.  In 
both  the  economic  and  security  areas, 
progress  has  been  modest,  yet  the 
Final  Act  has  served  as  a  catalyst 

for  imaginative  thought  which  bodes 
well  for  more  ambitious  steps  when 
circumstances  permit. 

•  Finally,  the  situation  in  and 
around  the  divided  city  of  Berlin  has 
remained  relatively  calm.  It  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  European 


security  and  cooperation  that  Berlin 
continues  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
the  Final  Act  and  the  quadripartite 
agreement. 

As  encouraging  as  this  evidence 
of  progress  has  been,  there  is  a  darker 
side  of  the  record  of  implementation 
which  must  also  be  considered.  In  this 
regard,  I  must  mention,  first  of  all,  the 
invasion  of  the  independent  nation  of 
Afghanistan  by  aimed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  forces  which  remain  in 
that  country  even  as  our  meeting  con- 
venes. I  shall  not  recite  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Final  Act — and  indeed, 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  other  solemn 
agreements — which  this  invasion  vio- 
lated. Nor  will  I  pause  to  refute  the 
transparent  explanations  which  Soviet 
leaders  have  offered  for  their  action. 
I  will  say  only  that  the  Soviet  invasion 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  East-West 
relations  which  no  meeting,  no  pro- 
nouncement, nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
total  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  can 
dispel. 

Were  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  obligations  of  the  Final  Act 
had  been  ignored  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, our  task  here  would  be  solemn 
enough.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  As  I 
have  cited  examples  of  progress,  so 
must  I  call  attention  to  a  lamentable 
record  of  continued  denial  of  human 
rights  written  over  the  past  3  years  by 
the  governments  of  some  signatory 
nations. 

•  In  the  Soviet  Union,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Final  Act,  West- 
ern radio  broadcasts — including  those 
of  BBC  |  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation],  Deutsche  Welle,  the 
Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  Radio  Liberty — have  been  jammed. 

•  In  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, a  new  and  punitive  increase  in 
required  currency  exchanges  for 
Western  visitors  has  drastically  re- 
duced the  ability  of  West  Germans, 
particularly,  the  elderly  and  the  poor, 
to  visit  family  and  friends  in  the  East. 

•  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Jewish 
emigration  rate,  which  encouragingly 
reached  a  record  high  in  1979,  has 
declined  in  1980  by  50';  ,  while  at  the 
same  time,  harassment  and  denial  of 
exit  permits  continue  as  before. 

•  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  courage- 
ous members  of  the  Charter  77  group, 
created  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  have  suffered  con- 
tinued harassment  and  periodic  impris- 
onment. As  I  speak,  Vaclav  Havel,  a 
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spokesman  for  this  group,  is  serving 
out  his  4-year  term  under  harsh  condi- 
tions of  confinement,  and 

•   In  1976  eleven  men  and  women, 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  long- 
time activists  in  the  Soviet  human 
rights  movement,  formed  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  watch  group  to  monitor  the 
implementation  of  human  rights  com- 
mitments under  Principle  VII  of  the 
Final  Act  and  under  Soviet  law. 
Similar  groups  appeared  in  the 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia.  The  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  was  to  subject  these  brave 
people  to  brutal  repression.  Of  the  71 
individuals  who  have  belonged  to  the 
Soviet  Helsinki  watch  groups,  24  have 
been  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  19  of 
them  are  currently  serving  a  total  of 
156  years  in  forced-labor  camps  and 
exile.  Eleven  more  have  been  placed 
under  investigative  arrest.  Nine  others 
were  already  serving  previous  sen- 
tences when  they  joined  the  Helsinki 
watch.  Seven  have  emigrated,  two 
were  stripped  of  their  citizenship 
while  traveling  abroad,  one  was  ex- 
changed for  a  Soviet  spy,  and  one  has 
died. 

I  will  name  only  a  few  members  of 
this  remarkable  group,  but  they  are 
representative  of  all  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  strive  for  the  rights 
that  are  promised  them  in  the  Soviet 
constitution  and  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  All  the  world  knows  of  Professor 
Yuri  Orlov,  the  physicist,  a  coura- 
geous man  always  in  the  forefront, 
founder  of  the  Helsinki  group.  The 
world  also  knows  of  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
skiy,  falsely  accused  of  espionage  in  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  Jewish 
emigration  movement.  Orlov  was  sen- 
tenced on  May  18,  1978,  to  7  years  of 
strict-regimen  camp  and  5  years  of 
exile.  Shcharanskiy  was  sentenced  on 
July  14,  1978,  to  3  years  in  prison  and 
10  years  of  strict-regimen  labor  camp. 
Members  of  the  other  groups  I  have 
mentioned  met  similar  fates.  In  the 
Ukraine  and  Lithuania,  Mykola 
Rudenko  and  Viktoras  Petkus  were 
also  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms 
because  they  sought  fulfillment  of 
Final  Act  commitments.  All  those  who 
are  free  have  the  inescapable  duty  to 
speak  out  on  their  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  many  others. 

Finally,  I  speak  now  of  a  gentle 


and  compassionate  humanist,  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  helping  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  Listen  to  his 
words. 

Despite  all  that  has  happened,  I  feel  that 
the  questions  of  war  and  peace  and  dis- 
armament are  so  crucial  that  they  must 
be  given  absolute  priority  even  in  the 
most  difficult  circumstances.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  all  possible  means  be  used  to 
solve  these  questions  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  further  progress.  Most 
urgent  of  all  are  steps  to  avert  a  nuclear 
war,  which  is  the  greatest  peril  confront- 
ing the  modern  world. 

Could  anyone  disagree  with  those 
words?  Can  we  not  all  unite  around 
the  thought  they  express?  Do  we  not 
all  recognize  that  this  thought  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  deepest  needs 
and  yearnings  of  mankind?  On  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year  [  1980] ,  the  author 
of  those  words  was  exiled  to  the  closed 
city  of  Gorky  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  Andrei  Sakharov  was  banished, 
some  of  our  best  hopes  for  a  spirit  of 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe 
were  banished  with  him. 

There  are  those  who  charge  that 
incidents  such  as  these  prove  the 
worthlessness  of  the  Final  Act.  My 
government  strongly  disagrees.  The 
fact  that  a  principle  has  been  violated 
does  not  make  that  principle  less  valid, 
or  reduce  our  obligation  to  seek  fuller 
implementation  of  the  Final  Act.  In 
that  spirit,  the  United  States  will 
make  every  effort,  within  the  context 
of  the  Final  Act,  to  help  create  a  more 
secure,  a  freer,  and  a  better  life  for 
the  1  billion  people  who  live  within 
the  borders  of  the  states  represented 
here.  But  CSCE  will  provide  the  means 
to  this  end  only  if  its  provisions  are 
taken  seriously  and  are  seen  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  our  citizens.  There- 
fore, my  country  will  continue  to  speak 
out,  in  specific  terms,  against  abuses 
of  human  rights.  We  call  on  all  of  you 
to  do  the  same  and  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  expect  our  citizens  to  have 
faith  in  future  commitments  if  past 
commitments  are  ignored. 

Our  expectations  for  the  present 
meeting  are  modest.  The  events  I  have 
mentioned  have  created  an  interna- 
tional climate  which  is  not  conducive 
to  ambitious  steps  in  the  areas  covered 
by  the  Final  Act.  It  would  be  idle  to 


pretend  that  CSCE  can  somehow  be 
insulated  from  the  overall  state  of 
East-West  relations.  Indeed,  such  a 
pretense  could  only  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  the  commitments  under- 
taken at  Helsinki. 

But  we  do  see  some  possibility  of 
progress.  For  example,  we  and  our 
allies  have  been  doing  intensive  work 
to  develop  confidence-building  meas- 
ures which  will  be  militarily  significant, 
verifiable,  and  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  Europe.  We  hope  that  our  consid- 
eration of  such  measures  at  this  meet- 
ing will  point  the  way  toward  a  more 
secure  future  for  us  all.  We  are  fully 
prepared  to  join  with  you  in  seeking 
to  realize  the  full  potential  of  con- 
fidence-building measures — we  ask 
only  that  we  concentrate  on  concrete 
steps  and  avoid  empty  declarations. 

Conclusion 

President  Carter  has  asked  me  to  give 
you  the  following  message — he  extends 
his  warmest  greetings  to  the  delegates 
to  this  historic  review  meeting.  For 
the  President,  CSCE  is  a  unique  and 
valuable  forum  which  unites  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada,  in  a  common  effort  to  rid 
the  world  of  artificial  barriers  to  the 
free  exercise  of  human  rights  and  to 
the  free  movement  of  people  and  ideas 
across  international  boundaries.  It  is 
his  firm  conviction  that  it  must  be  our 
common  goal  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  Helsinki  process  toward  the  day 
when  its  provisions  are  fully  imple- 
mented and  true  security  and  coopera- 
tion among  our  nations  have  finally 
been  achieved.  ■ 


Poland 


PRESIDENTS   STATEMENT, 
DEC.  3,   1980 x 

The  United  States  is  watching  with 
growing  concern  the  unprecedented 
buildup  of  Soviet  forces  along  the 
Polish  border  and  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain frontier  regions  along  the  border. 
The  United  States  has  also  taken  note 
of  Soviet  references  to  alleged  "anti- 
Socialist"  forces  within  Poland.  We 
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A  Short  History  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State, 
1781-1981 


The  Early  Years,  1781-1823 


by  David  F.  Trask 
uilh  the  assistance  of 
David  V.  Baehler 
and  Evan  M.  Duncan 


The  United  States  Department  of 
State  traces  its  origin  to  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs"  created  by 
Congress  on  January  10,  1781.  Six 
years  had  passed  since  the  13  seaboard 
Colonies — now  formed  into  the  United 
States — had  begun  their  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
Congress  believed  that  they  had  earned 
themselves  "a  place  among  the  rising 
potentates  of  Europe"  and  felt  the 
need  to  cultivate  "a  friendly  cor- 
respondence and  connection  with 
foreign  countries." 


The  need  for  diplomacy  was  ap- 
parent from  the  start.  Given  the  over- 
whelming military  strength  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  could  hope 
to  gain  independence  only  if  it 
attracted  support  of  other  countries, 
especially  France  and  Spain.  In  1775 
Congress  established  the  Committee 
of  Secret  Correspondence  to  com- 
municate with  prospective  supporters 
abroad  and  sent  emissaries  to  other 
governments.  Benjamin  Franklin 


This  unfinished  sketch  by  Benjamin  West  of  the  signing  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  November  30,  1782,  in  Paris  ending  the 
American  Revolution  shows  (left  to  right)  John  Jay,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Henry 
Laurens,  and  W.  Temple  Franklin  (grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Commission).  The  British  Commissioner  and  his  secretary  never  appeared  at 
West's  studio.  This  sketch  now  hangs  in  the  John  Quincy  Admas  State  Drawing  Room  at  the 
Department  of  State.  (Department  of  State  photo) 
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The  Livingston  Brothers 


13  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia 


- 


Robert  R.  Livingston  (Department  of  State  photo) 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1746.  He  served  on 
several  committees  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  including  the  one  that 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  the  first  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  serving  from  1781  to 
1783.  In  1789  he  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  President  George  Washing- 
ton. As  Minister  to  France  (1801-04), 
he  helped  arrange  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Edward  Livingston,  Robert's 
brother,  was  born  in  1764  at  "Cler- 
mont," New  York.  After  serving  as  a 


Edward  Livingston  (Department  of  State  photo) 

Representative  from  New  York  and 
as  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  Living- 
ston moved  to  New  Orleans  in  1804. 
He  was  a  Representative  from 
Louisiana  (1823-29)  and  a  Senator 
(1829-31)  before  serving  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Andrew 
Jackson  (1831-33) .  He  then  served 
as  Minister  to  France  (1833-35). 
His  chief  concern  was  with  the  French 
spoliation  claims,  involving  compensa- 
tion for  damages  to  American  ship- 
ping during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution. 


served  briefly  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  in  1777  was  renamed 
the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Unfortunately,  this  committee's 
scope  was  strictly  limited.  As  one 
of  its  most  active  members,  James 
Lovell  said :  "There  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs  existing — no  secretary  or 
clerk  further  than  I  presume  to  be  one 
and  the  other.  The  books  and  papers  of 
that  distinguished  body  lay  yet  on  the 
table  of  Congress,  or  rather  are  locked 
up  in  the  Secretary's  [Secretary  of 
Congressl  private  box."  Franklin, 
sent  to  France  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  States,  recognized  the  need 
for  improved  administration  of 
foreign  policy.  Noting  that  Congress 
had  placed  the  finances  of  the  country 


in  the  hands  of  one  person,  he  wrote: 
"I  wish  they  would  do  the  same  with 
their  [foreign]  correspondence,  by 
appointing  a  single  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs."  The  first  constitution 
of  the  new  nation,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  permitted  Congress  to 
select  "such  committees  and  civil 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
managing  the  general  affairs  of  the 
United  States." 

Shortly  after  the  congressional 
resolution  of  January  10,  1781, 
Congress  selected  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  a  delegate  from  New  York, 
as  the  first  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  took  office  on  October  20, 
1781,  and  served  until  June  4,  1783. 
Livingston  experienced  considerable 
frustration  in  office.  One  historian 
notes  that  his  duties  were  not 
"clearly  defined  and  he  was  never 


Copyright  b.v  Robert  Shard  1980. 

Soon  after  taking  office  as  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston set  up  his  offices  in  a  small, 
plain,  brick  house  at  13  South  Sixth 
Street  in  Philadelphia.  This  building 
was  the  first  home  of  an  office  of 
foreign  affairs  as  an  entity  separate 
from  Congress. 

The  building  had  been  erected  in 
1773.  It  consisted  of  three  stories  and 
an  attic,  with  two  rooms  to  each  story ; 
it  had  a  gable  roof  which  sloped  to 
front  and  rear.  A  room  on  the  second 
floor  overlooking  the  street  served  as 
Livingston's  office.  Various  "great 
personages"  of  the  time  "frequently 
clambered  up  the  dark  and  narrow 
winding  stairs"  to  transact  business 
with  the  Secretary.  Livingston's  staff 
consisted  of  two  Under  Secretaries,  a 
translator  of  French,  and  a  clerk.  The 
two  Under  Secretaries  shared  a  back 
room  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
translator  and  the  clerk  occupied  the 
ground  floor. 

The  building  ceased  to  be  the 
home  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  after  Livingston  resigned  in 
1783.  A  succession  of  tenants  then 
occupied  it,  using  it  at  different  times 
as  a  residence,  a  shop,  and  a  boarding 
house. 
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given  a  free  hand."  Later  he  served 
as  Minister  to  France  and  in  1803 
negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
John  Jay,  another  New  Yorker, 

•  who  had  helped  Franklin  negotiate  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  that  ended  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  May 
7,  1784,  and  he  remained  at  this  post 
until  1790.  Jay  became  a  severe  critic 
of  his  own  organization,  whose  powers 
were  ill  defined  and  whose  leader  was 
never  granted  sufficient  freedom  of 
action.  During  the  national  debate  on 
whether  to  adopt  the  new  constitution 
drafted  in  1787,  Jay  cogently  sum- 
marized his  critique  of  congressional 
foreign  policy  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation: 

They  may  make  war,  but  are  not 
empowered  to  raise  men  or  money  to 
carry  it  on.  They  may  make  peace,  but 
are  without  power  to  see  the  terms  of  it 
imposed.  .  .  .  They  may  make  alliances, 
but  [are]  without  ability  to  comply  with 
the  stipulations  on  their  part.  They  may 
enter  into  treaties  of  commerce,  but 
[are]  without  power  to  enforce  them  at 
home  or  abroad. 

In  short,  Jay  concluded,  Members 
of  Congress  "may  consult,  and  deliber- 
ate, and  recommend,  and  make  requi- 
sitions, and  they  who  please  may 
regard  them,"  that  is,  obey.  He 
thought  that  few  would  do  so. 

The  Constitution  put  into  effect  in 
1789  obviated  much  of  Jay's  criticism. 
Article  II,  section  2  makes  the  Presi- 
dent "Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States" 
and  also  gives  the  Chief  Executive  the 
power,  "by  and  with  the  Advice  and 

*  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  Finally,  the 

|  President  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
1  suls. .  .  ."  These  provisions  placed  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch, 
but  certain  powers  conferred  upon  the 
legislative  branch — especially  to 
'  declare  war,  appropriate  funds,  and 
!  advise  and  consent  on  treaties  and 
<  appointments — gave  Congress  signifi- 
cant ability  to  influence  foreign  policy. 
The  Constitution  did  not  specify 
I  an  exact  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  President  and  Congress 
for  the  direction  of  foreign  relations, 
but  early  precedents  confirmed  execu- 
tive predominance.  Thomas  Jefferson 
clearly  delineated  the  reasons  for  this 


development;  he  insisted  that  "the 
President  is  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication between  this  country  and 
foreign  nations,  and  it  is  from  him 
alone  that  foreign  nations  or  their 
agents  are  to  learn  what  is  or  has  been 
the  will  of  the  nation."  He  concluded 
that  other  countries  should  not  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  play  off  the 
executive  against  any  other  branch. 
Ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Constitution,  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State  have  adopted  this  view, 
although  they  have  recognized  the 
important  role  of  Congress  in  the 
foreign  policy  process. 

On  May  19,  1789,  James  Madison 
of  Virginia,  then  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  began  the  process 
that  redefined  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  new  Constitution.  He  proposed  the 
creation  of  "an  Executive  Department 
to  be  denominated  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs."  At  its  head  would  be 
"an  officer,  to  be  called  the  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs." 
On  July  27  Washington  signed  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect.  Soon,  however,  a 
new  law  passed  Congress  giving  cer- 
tain domestic  responsibilities  to  the 
new  Department  as  well  as  foreign 
duties.  On  September  15,  President 
Washington  approved  this  substitute, 
which  set  up  a  Department  of  State 
with  a  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head. 
The  President  immediately  appointed 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  then 
Minister  to  France,  to  be  the  first 
Cabinet  member  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  hold  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State.  The  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  took  up  his  new 
duties  on  March  22,  1790. 

The  small  executive  Department 
did  not  grow  rapidly  during  its  early 
years.  Jefferson's  initial  staff  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  clerk,  three  other 
clerks,  a  translator,  and  a  messenger. 
(The  title  "clerk"  refers  to  officers 
charged  with  the  composition  of  mes- 
sages to  overseas  missions  and  other 
correspondents.)  The  Department's 
domestic  budget  for  1790,  not  count- 
ing expenses  of  employees  overseas, 
amounted  to  a  mere  $7,961 — the  cost 
of  salaries,  rent,  and  supplies  such  as 
firewood  and  stationery.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State's  salary  was  $3,500.  Total 
expenditures  in  1791,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  were  $56,600.  In  1807  the 
Department's  staff  included  only  a 


Domestic  Duties  of 
the  Department  of  State 

On  September  15,  1789,  Congress 
passed  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Acts,  Records,  and  Seal 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."  This  legislation  changed 
the  name  of  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  the  Department  of 
State  because  certain  domestic  duties 
were  assigned  to  the  agency.  Among 
these  duties  were: 

•  Receipt,  publication,  distribu- 
tion, and  preservation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States; 

•  Preparation,  sealing,  and  re- 
cording of  commissions  given  to 
Presidential  appointees. 

•  Preparation  and  authentication 
of  copies  of  records  and  authentica- 
tion of  copies  under  the  Department's 
seal; 

•  Custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States ;  and 

•  Custody  of  books,  records,  and 
papers  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  except  those  of 
the  Treasury  and  War  Departments. 

Many  comparable  functions  were 
added  at  various  times  since  1789, 
among  them  issuance  of  patents  on 
inventions,  publication  of  the  census 
returns,  management  of  the  mint, 
controls  of  copyrights,  and  regulation 
of  immigration. 

Most  domestic  functions  have 
been  transferred  to  other  agencies. 
Among  the  few  that  remain  in  the 
Department  are:  storage  and  use  of 
the  Great  Seal,  performance  of  pro- 
tocol functions  at  the  White  House, 
drafting  of  certain  Presidential  proc- 
lamations, and  replies  to  public  in- 
quiries. 


chief  clerk,  five  other  clerks,  and  some 
part-time  help,  along  with  a  few 
retainers.  The  Secretary  of  State's 
salary  had  been  raised  to  $5,000  per 
year.  In  1818  a  Presidential  order 
authorized  a  staff  that  included  a  chief 
clerk,  seven  other  clerks,  and  a  few 
others.  In  1820  expenditures  for 
domestic  operations  reached  $87,300 ; 
overseas  operations  totaled  $253,400. 
The  early  overseas  service  of  the 
United  States  was  as  unpretentious  as 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  Secretary  of 
State,  began  the  distinction  between  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services.  He  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  neutrality  in  European 
conflicts.  When  he  took  office  in  1790,  the 
Department  included  8  domestic  employees, 
2  diplomatic  missions,  and  10  consular  posts. 

(Department  of  State  photo) 


Treasury  Department 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  first  home  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  Washington,  D.C,  was  in  the 
"Treasury  Department  Building" 
which  was  shared  with  other  govern- 
ment offices.  It  was  located  to  the  east 
of  the  White  House,  about  where  the 
center  wing  of  the  present  Treasury 
Department  building  stands. 

Completed  in  June  1800,  the  build- 
ing was  a  plain  two-story  structure  of 
brick  on  a  free-stone  foundation,  with 
a  basement  and  a  dormer-windowed 
attic.  There  were  14  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  14  on  the  second  floor,  and  8  in 
the  attic.  After  approximately  3 
months  in  the  overcrowded  Treasury 
Department  building,  the  Department 
of  State  moved  into  one  of  a  block  of 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  21st  and  22nd 
Streets  Northwest. 


the  domestic  establishment.  Jefferson 
immediately  drew  a  troublesome  dis- 
tinction between  a  diplomatic  service, 
assigned  the  task  of  conducting  politi- 
cal relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  a  consular  service,  which  dealt 
primarily  with  commercial  matters 
and  the  needs  of  American  citizens 
abroad. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  become 
the  first  American  Minister  to  serve 
overseas  when,  on  March  23,  1779,  he 
presented  his  credentials  to  King 
Louis  XVI  of  France.  Other  leading 
statesmen  served  as  envoys  during  the 
1780s — among  them  John  Adams  in 
the  Netherlands,  John  Jay  in  Spain, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  France.  By 
1791  diplomatic  missions  had  been 
established  in  five  European  countries 
— England,  Spain,  France,  Holland, 
and  Portugal.  Ministers  concentrated 
mostly  on  two  important  responsi- 
bilities; they  reported  on  significant 
activities  in  their  countries  of  resi- 
dence and  executed  formal  diplomatic 
instructions  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  Department  of  State. 

Thomas  Barclay  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  American  actually  to 
take  up  consular  duties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed consul  in  France  on  October  2, 
1781,  replacing  William  Palfrey  who 
was  lost  at  sea  on  his  way  to  France. 
By  1792,  16  consulates  had  been 
created,  most  of  them  in  Europe.  In 
1790  Secretary  Jefferson  asked  consuls 
to  provide  "such  political  and  com- 
mercial intelligence  as  you  may  think 
interesting  to  the  United  States."  He 
mentioned  particularly  news  of  Ameri- 
can ships  and  also  "information  of  all 
military  preparations  and  other  indi- 
cations of  war  which  may  take  place  in 
your  ports." 

A  congressional  act  of  April  14, 
1792,  first  provided  legislative  pre- 
scriptions for  the  Consular  Service. 
Although  this  law  made  no  specific 
mention  of  commercial  reporting,  con- 
suls provided  commercial  information 
and  met  the  needs  of  American  citizens 
within  their  jurisdictions.  Consuls 
were  expected  to  maintain  themselves 
largely  by  charging  fees  for  their 
services,  not  always  a  bountiful  source 
of  income.  Unlike  their  counterparts 
of  today,  they  did  not  receive  salaries 
or  allowances  for  expenses.  Because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion, consuls  frequently  served  for 


First  American  Consuls 


/' 


William  Palfrey  (Department  of  State  photo) 

William  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts  was 
not  only  the  first  American  consular 
officer  but  was  also  the  first  member  of 
the  diplomatic  service  to  lose  his  life 
in  the  line  of  duty.  A  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Continental  Army  and 
former  Paymaster-General,  Palfrey 
was  appointed  consul  to  France  on 
November  4,  1780.  He  was  lost  at  sea 
en  route  to  his  post.  His  name  is  the 
first  on  the  plaque  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Department  of  State  listing  the 
martyrs  of  the  foreign  service. 

Thomas  Barclay  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  merchant  residing  in  France,  was 
the  first  American  consular  officer  to 
serve  abroad.  He  was  commissioned 
"vice  consul  in  France"  on  July  10, 
1781,  and  was  commissioned  as  consul 
on  October  5  to  replace  Palfrey.  In 
addition  to  his  consular  duties,  Barclay 
served  as  commissioner  to  settle  for- 
eign debts  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Morocco  in 
1786.  He  was  appointed  consul  in 
Morocco  in  1791  but  died  in  Lisbon  in 
1793  before  he  reached  his  post. 
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The  First  American  Diplomat 


Benjamin  Franklin,  dressed  in  "the  simple  costume  of  an  American  agriculturalist," 
captivated  Parisian  society  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  French  recognition  of  American 

independence.    Department  of  Stale  photo) 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  no  stranger  to 
diplomacy  when  he  was  appointed  on 
September  26,  1776,  to  a  three-man 
commission  charged  with  the  critical 
task  of  gaining  French  support  for 
American  independence.  He  had  al- 
ready served  in  Great  Britain  as  an 
agent  for  Pennsylvania  between  1757 
and  1762  and  again  from  1764  to 
1775.  His  scientific  and  literary  en- 
deavors had  made  him  the  most 
distinguished  American  of  the  age. 

French  aristocrats  and  intellec- 
tuals saw  Franklin  as  the  Enlighten- 
ment personified.  His  picture  soon 
appeared  on  medallions,  rings,  watches, 
and  snuffboxes,  while  fashionable 
ladies  adopted  the  coiffure  a  la 
Franklin  in  imitation  of  the  fur  cap 
which  he  wore  instead  of  a  wig.  His 
popularity  prepared  the  way  for 


France  to  recognize  American  inde- 
pendence and  to  conclude  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce  in  1778. 

Franklin  was  appointed  Minister 
to  France  on  September  14,  1778,  and 
presented  his  credentials  on  March  23, 
1779,  becoming  the  first  American 
Minister  to  be  received  by  a  foreign 
government.  His  home  in  Passy  be- 
came the  center  of  American  diplo- 
matic activity  in  Europe.  Franklin 
then  served  with  John  Adams  and 
John  Jay  on  the  Plenipotentiary 
Commission  that  negotiated  the  peace 
treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded 
Franklin  in  1785,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  Vergennes,  said:  "It  is  you, 
Sir,  who  replace  Dr.  Franklin?" 
Jefferson  replied,  "No  one  can  replace 
him,  Sir;  I  am  only  his  successor." 


many  years  in  only  one  location,  and 
they  were  often  inactive.  In  1807  a 
consul  in  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  because  "not  a 
single  communication"  had  been  re- 
ceived from  him  since  his  appoint- 
ment in  1800. 

Besides  working  through  the  reg- 
ular foreign  services,  Presidents  asked 
special  agents  to  carry  on  particularly 
important  negotiations.  The  first  such 
agent  was  Gouverneur  Morris  of  New 
York,  who  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  1790  to  arrange  British 
compliance  with  certain  provisions  in 
the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1783.  The 
use  of  special  executive  agents  gave 
the  executive  branch  options  that 
otherwise  might  not  have  existed, 
given  the  small  size  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service. 

Representatives  of  the  United 
States  traditionally  wore  unpreten- 
tious clothing  and  adopted  simple 
manners,  a  departure  from  the  osten- 
tatious practice  at  European  courts. 
(For  a  notable  exception,  see  box  on 
"Consular  Uniforms.")  Americans 
deemed  this  policy  appropriate  for 
emissaries  of  a  young  republic  that 
had  repudiated  monarchical  tyranny. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  most  hospitable 
of  men,  was  particularly  opposed  to 
undue  ceremony  and  rigid  protocol. 
He  refused  to  recognize  formal  social 
distinctions  at  dinners  held  in  the 
White  House  during  his  Presidency, 
especially  the  order  of  precedence — 
seating  by  rank.  This  practice  greatly 
annoyed  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps. 

Even  if  the  democratic  ideology  of 
the  new  nation  had  not  imposed  repub- 
lican simplicity,  the  meager  salaries 
paid  to  American  ministers  would 
have  produced  the  same  effect.  In  1817 
President  James  Monroe,  a  former 
Minister  to  France  and  Secretary  of 
State,  complained  to  a  congressional 
committee  about  the  nation's  failure 
to  provide  sufficient  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  He  insisted  that  an  American 
diplomat  could  accomplish  his  duties 
only  by  gaining  access  to  the  most 
important  social  circles.  "By  taking 
the  proper  [social]  ground  ...  he  will 
become  acquainted  with  all  that  passes 
and  from  the  highest  and  most 
authentic  sources.  .  .  .  Deprive  him  of 
the  necessary  means  to  sustain  this 
ground,  separate  him  from  the  circle 
to  which  he  belongs  and  he  is  reduced 
to  a  cipher."  Congress  did  not  respond 
to  such  importunings;  ministers  ap- 
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Diplomatic  Dress 

The  United  States  took  exception  to 
the  prevailing  custom  that  obliged 
diplomats  to  wear  elaborate  costumes. 
Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Marcy 
of  New  York,  who  served  during  the 
Administration  of  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  issued  a  dress  circular  order- 
ing American  diplomats  to  wear  "the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen." 
This  term  meant  a  full-dress  suit.  The 
difficulty  was  that  American  repre- 
sentatives could  easily  be  confused 
with  entertainers,  undertakers,  or 
servants.  James  Buchanan,  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,  avoided  this  problem 
by  requesting  that  the  Department 
allow  him  to  wear  "a  very  plain  and 
black-hilted  dress  sword"  when  he 
appeared  at  court. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  reverted  to  a  costume 
that  included  breeches,  buckles,  and 
silk  stockings.  Queen  Victoria  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  "I  am  thankful  we 
shall  have  no  more  American  fu- 
nerals." In  1937  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  issued  an  Executive  order 
that  provided:  "No  person  in  the 
diplomatic  service  shall  wear  any  uni- 
form or  official  costume  not  previously 
authorized  by  Congress." 


pointed  to  the  most  important  posts, 
such  as  those  in  London  and  Paris, 
were  regularly  forced  to  draw  upon 
private  means.  This  circumstance 
sometimes  had  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  foreclosing  diplomatic  service  to 
people  without  personal  fortunes. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Department's  history,  certain  person- 
nel practices  were  adopted  that 
adversely  affected  American  foreign 
relations  for  many  years.  Little  or  no 
interchange  took  place  between  those 
serving  at  home  and  those  in  overseas 
posts.  Moreover,  no  provision  was  made 
to  encourage  transfers  between  the 
Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Consular 


Service.  These  circumstances  limited 
flexibility  and  interfered  with  the 
development  of  professionalism ;  the 
basis  for  a  professional  career  in  the 
foreign  service  was  not  built  until  the 
20th  century.  This  situation  reflected 
the  general  suspicion  of  all  things  for- 
eign that  characterized  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
mirrored  the  declining  importance 
attributed  to  foreign  affairs  after  the 
War  of  1812.  Thereafter  most  Ameri- 
cans concentrated  on  the  domestic 
activities  of  their  government  rather 
than  on  foreign  operations. 

The  early  Department  of  State  and 
its  foreign  missions  were  chronically 
overworked,  and  so  was  the  Secretary 
of  State.  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of 
the  most  conscientious  of  men,  com- 
plained of  excessive  responsibilities 
shortly  after  assuming  his  duties  as 
Secretary  in  1817.  "Business  crowds 
upon  me  from  day  to  day  requiring 
instantaneous  attention,"  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  Louisa,  "in  such  variety  that 
unless  everything  is  disposed  of  just 
as  it  occurs,  it  escapes  from  the 
memory  and  runs  into  the  account  of 
arrears."  Despite  the  great  prestige  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  early 
days  of  the  nation,  Congress  remained 
extraordinarily  penurious  when  allo- 
cating funds  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions, a  condition  that  endured 
throughout  the  19th  century. 

Only  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
of  those  who  served  in  the  Department 
or  in  the  overseas  missions  insured 
proper  attention  to  the  business  at 
hand.  The  unusual  abilities  of  the  early 
Secretaries  of  State  helped  to  counter 
financial  stress  and  to  reinforce  the 
prestige  of  the  Department.  John 
Quincy  Adams  summarized  this  cir- 
cumstance. Because  of  "the  superior 
real  and  inherent  importance  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Government,  and  .  .  .  the 
successive  transfer  of  two  Secretaries 
of  State  to  the  Presidency  [Madison 
and  Monroe],  a  general  impression  has 
pervaded  the  Union  of  a  higher  con- 
sideration due  to  that  Department, 
and  that  in  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment it  is  the  natural  introduction 
to  the  head  of  the  Executive." 

Despite  important  constraints  on 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United 
States  achieved  a  remarkable  number 
of  triumphs  in  foreign  affairs  during 
the  early  years.  During  the  1790s  the 
Jay  treaty  (1794)  and  the  Pinckney 
treaty  (1795)  regularized  relations 


Consular  Uniforms 

The  early  19th  century  American 
consul  was  a  dashing  fellow  in  gold- 
trimmed  uniform  with  cocked  hat  and 
a  sword.  This  was  on  ceremonial 
occasions  when,  it  is  just  possible,  he 
liked  to  forget  that  he  received  no 
allowances  for  "house  or  office  rent, 
books,  stationery,  or  other  ordinary 
expenses  of  office." 

A  42-page  booklet,  General 
Instructions  to  the  Consuls  and  Com- 
mercial Agents  cf  the  United  States, 
1838  notes  that:  "The  Consular  uni- 
form (as  prescribed  by  the  circular 
from  this  department,  dated  August  8, 
1815,  hereto  annexed)  must  be  worn 
on  all  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  place,  and  on  all  proper 
occasions." 

The  uniform  was  described  as 
follows : 

"Single  breast  coat  of  blue  cloth, 
with  standing  cape  or  collar,  and  ten 
navy  buttons  in  front;  one  button  on 
each  side  of  the  cape;  four  on  each 
cuff;  four  under  each  pocket  flap;  and 
one  on  each  hip  and  in  the  folds ;  two 
on  each  side  in  the  centre ;  and  one  on 
each  side  of  the  same,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  skirts. 

"The  font,  (from  the  cape  down 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  skirts,) 
cuffs,  cape,  and  pocket  flaps,  to  em- 
broidered in  gold,  representing  a  vine 
composed  of  olive  leaves,  and  the 
button-holes  to  be  worked  with  gold 
thread ;  the  button-holes  to  correspond 
with  the  width  of  the  embroidery, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  two  inches  in 
any  part. 

"Vest  and  small  clothes  of  white, 
and  navy  buttons;  the  former  to  have 
ten  in  front,  and  four  under  each 
pocket  flap.  With  this  dress,  a  cocked 
hat,  small  sword,  and  shoes  and 
buckles  are  to  be  worn.  The  hat  to  be 
furnished  with  gold  loop,  gold  tassels, 
and  black  cockade,  with  gold  eagle  in 
the  centre ;  added  to  which,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  mountings  of  the 
sword,  and  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  are 
to  be  gold ;  otherwise  gilt." 
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"■    Burning  of  Washington, 
1814 


The  home  of  the  Department  of  State 
after  1801  was  known  merely  as  "the 
public  building  west  of  the  President's 
house"  and  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building 
at  17th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, N.W.  When  British  forces  invaded 
Washington  on  August  24,  181 1.  this 
building  was  burned,  along  with  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House.  While 
the  Department's  library  was  lost, 
Chief  Clerk  John  Graham  had  already 
seen  to  the  removal  of  many  important 
records,  including  the  originals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  They  were  stored  in  a 
deserted  gristmill  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac  River,  2  miles  above 
Georgetown,  and  were  later  moved  to 
Leesburg,  Virginia,  until  after  the 
emergency. 


When  .lame-  Monroe  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  from  France  in  1803,  they  made  the  greatest  real  estate  bargain  of  all  time  and  set  a 
jr.  ( tdent  for  the  acquisition  of  land.  For  $15  million,  the  United  States  gained  828,000 
square  miles,  thus  doubling  its  size.    I 


John  Quincy  Adams  became  the  youngest 
American  Chief  of  Mission  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  Netherlands  in  1794, 
at  the  age  of  27.  As  Secretary  of  State  (1817- 
25),  he  negotiated  a  boundary  settlement 
with  Great  Britain,  acquired  Florida  from 
Spain,  and  helped  formulate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  (Library  ol  Congress  photo) 
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with  England  and  Spain.  The  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803  during  President 
Jefferson's  first  Administration  guar- 
anteed eventual  control  of  the  North 
American  Continent  between  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Extreme  dangers  to  the 
nation  materialized  during  the  War  of 
1812,  but  they  were  surmounted  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  President 
Madison.  And  finally  President 
Monroe's  Administration  arranged  the 
Adams-Onis  treaty  with  Spain  (1819) , 
which  added  Florida  to  the  national 
domain  and  settled  the  boundary  with 
Mexico  on  most  advantageous  terms. 

However  impressive,  these  accom- 
plishments were  not  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  the  formation  of  a  general 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States 
that  was  to  endure  for  over  a  hundred 
years :  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
should  observe  political  isolation  from 
European  powers  during  time  of  peace 
and  maintain  strict  neutrality  during 
periods  of  warfare  in  Europe.  Franklin 
anticipated  this  posture  when  he  ob- 
served that  "a  virgin  state  should 
preserve  its  virgin  character  and  not  go 
suitoring  for  alliances,  but  wait  with 
decent  dignity  for  the  application  of 
others."  In  1796  President  Washington 
expressed  this  general  outlook  in 
classic  form,  arguing  in  his  Farewell 
Address :  "The  great  rule  of  conduct 
for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is 
...  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
[as  distinct  from  commercial]  connec- 
tion as  possible."  Europe,  he  continued, 
had  its  own  set  of  interests,  and  these 
interests  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  Fortu- 
nately, the  state  of  international  rela- 
tions tended  to  confer  freedom  of 
action  upon  the  nation.  "Why  forego 
the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situa- 
tion? Why,  by  interweaving  our  des- 
tiny with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 
Therefore,  concluded  Washington,  "it 
is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean, 


as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it." 
Thomas  Jefferson,  although  of  very 
different  political  views  from  Wash- 
ington, confirmed  the  national  con- 
sensus on  the  virtues  of  isolation  and 
neutrality,  restating  the  principle 
cogently  in  his  First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress (1801)  :  ".  .  .  peace,  commerce 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none." 
If  it  was  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  avoid  intervention  in 
European  affairs,  it  seemed  equally 
logical  that  Europe  should  desist  from 
further  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Americas.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Quincy  Adams  enunciated  this  prin- 


ciple in  1823.  He  was  the  real  author 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  stated 
simply :  "We  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  oppressing  [the  nations 
of  Latin  America],  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by 
any  European  power  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States."  Although  the  young  country 
lacked  the  means  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  other  powers 
did  not  fully  accept  it  for  many  years 
to  come,  its  presentation  in  1823 
marked  the  completion  of  the  project 
that  had  begun  in  1775 — the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  extended  the  principles  of  neutrality  and  independence  from  European 
conflicts  to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  ( Library  of  Congress  photo) 
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The  Expansionist  Years,  1823-1867 


During  the  44  years  between  the  birth 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (1823)  and 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
(1867) ,  the  Americans  devoted  their 
national  energies  to  extending  their 
dominion  across  North  America  and  to 
building  a  diversified  economy.  They 
were  permitted  to  concentrate  on  these 
endeavors  because  no  serious  external 
threats  arose  except  during  the  Civil 
War  (1861-65) .  A  stable  balance  of 
power  materialized  in  Europe  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
maintenance  of  which  deterred  possi- 
ble aggressors  from  interventions  in 
the  New  World.  Any  nation  that  at- 
tempted to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Americas  would  have  exposed  itself 
to  considerable  difficulty  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 
"free  security,"  that  is,  an  extended 
moratorium  on  serious  external  chal- 
lenges like  those  that  had  menaced  it 
before  1815. 

It  was  now  possible  for  the  am- 
bitious republic  to  practice  a  liberal 
form  of  nationalism,  one  that  stressed 
good  will  toward  other  nations  and 
emphasized  internal  development 
rather  than  active  foreign  policies. 
John  Quincy  Adams  set  the  tone  for 
nearly  a  century  of  foreign  policy  on 
July  4,  1821,  when,  speaking  of  his 
beloved  country,  he  said :  "Wherever 
the  standard  of  freedom  has  been  or 
shall  be  unfurled,  there  will  her  heart, 
her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers  be. 
But  she  does  not  go  abroad  in  search 
of  monsters  to  destroy."  The  republic 
would  influence  the  world  by  offering 
an  example  rather  than  by  exercising 
force.  Americans  would  be  "well- 
wishers  to  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  all" ;  their  government  would 
be  "champion  and  vindicator  only  of 
her  own." 


These  sentiments  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  19th 
century.  In  1850,  for  example,  Presi- 
dent Millard  Fillmore  restated  the 
fundamental  premise  of  liberal  nation- 
alism when  he  insisted  that  the 
United  States  must  grant  to  others 
what  it  deemed  imperative  for  itself — 
the  right  to  establish  "that  form  of 
government  which  it  may  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  its  own  citizens."  This  prin- 
ciple meant  that  "it  becomes  an  im- 
perative duty  not  to  interfere  in  the 
government  or  internal  policy  of  other 
nations."  Although  Americans  might 
"sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  or 
the  oppressed  everywhere  in  their  fight 
for  freedom,  our  principles  forbid  us 
from  taking  any  part  in  such  foreign 
contests." 

The  shift  toward  domestic  con- 
cerns and  the  practice  of  liberal 
nationalism  slowed  the  growth  of  the 
Department  of  State  throughout  the 
19th  century.  Secretaries  of  State 
after  1823  dedicated  themselves  more 
to  preserving  than  expanding  the 
influence  of  the  Department.  Presi- 
dents paid  more  attention  to  the 
Treasury  or  the  War  Department  than 
to  the  guardians  of  foreign  relations. 

The  low  priority  attached  to  for- 
eign relations  resulted  in  a  tendency 
to  depreciate  diplomacy  and  its  practi- 
tioners. Secretary  of  State  Edward 
Livingston  sorrowfully  summarized 
this  attitude  as  early  as  1833.  Ameri- 
cans thought  of  their  ministers  as 
privileged  characters  "selected  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  foreign  travel  at 
the  expense  of  the  people ;  their  places 
as  sinecures;  and  their  residence 
abroad  as  a  continued  scene  of  luxuri- 
ous enjoyment."  Congress  frequently 
adopted  parallel  views.  In  1844  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
proposed  to  assign  ministers  to  a  cir- 
cuit of  legations,  for  example,  a  minis- 
ter resident  to  serve  Bolivia,  Chile, 
and  Peru.  In  1859  Representative 
Benjamin  W.  Stanton  of  Ohio  said  that 
he  knew  of  "no  area  of  the  public 
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A  Most  Undiplomatic  Diplomat 


Pierre  Soule  of  Louisiana,  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  French  extraction,  was 
sent  to  Spain  as  the  American  Min- 
ister in  1853.  The  principal  issue  in 
U.S. -Spanish  relations  at  the  time  was 
the  future  of  Cuba.  Soule  sympathized 
strongly  with  those  who  wished  to 
annex  Cuba,  a  course  of  action  that 
would  provide  territory  in  which 
slavery  could  prosper.  Before  Soule 
went  to  Spain,  he  made  a  strong  pro- 
annexationist  speech  in  New  York,  a 
serious  diplomatic  indiscretion  that 
prejudiced  his  mission  before  it  had 
begun.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  made  an 
impertinent  speech  to  the  throne.  The 
Spanish  Government  requested  its 
revision  before  accepting  it. 

Soule  further  compromised  his 
mission  when,  to  avenge  an  alleged 


insult  to  his  wife,  he  fought  a  duel 
with  the  French  envoy  in  Madrid,  the 
Marquis  de  Turgot.  A  bullet  from 
Soule's  weapon  lamed  the  Marquis 
for  life. 

When  Spanish  authorities  seized 
an  American  steamer,  the  Black- 
Warrior,  in  Cuban  waters,  Soule 
immediately  demanded  that  Spain  pay 
an  indemnity  of  $300,000  and  dismiss 
the  responsible  officials  within  48 
hours.  The  Spanish  Government  re- 
buffed these  demands,  choosing  to  deal 
with  the  ship's  owners  rather  than 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Soule's  most  famous  diplomatic 
enterprise  was  the  drafting  of  the 
Ostend  Manifesto.  This  document 
stemmed  from  Soule's  meeting  with 
the  American  Ministers  to  Britain 
and  France  in  October  1854.  Soule's 
despatch  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
L.  Marcy  recommended  an  attempt  to 
purchase  Cuba  from  Spain  for  up  to 
$120  million.  What  if  Spain  refused 
to  sell?  "Then,"  the  message  stated, 
"by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from 
Spain  if  we  possess  the  power." 

When  this  bellicose  message  was 
made  public,  it  aroused  great  criticism 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Opponents  of  slavery  unequivocally 
opposed  acquiring  Cuba  under  any 
circumstances.  Marcy  then  rejected 
Soule's  message  and  instructed  him  to 
continue  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  Cuba.  Soule,  correctly  assuming 
that  his  usefulness  in  Spain  was  at  an 
end,  submitted  his  resignation,  bring- 
ing to  an  end  one  of  the  stormiest 
diplomatic  tours  in  the  annals  of  the 
Department  of  State. 


service  that  is  more  emphatically  use- 
less than  the  diplomatic  service — 
none  in  the  world." 

The  practice  of  the  "spoils  sys- 
tem"— the  award  of  government 
appointments  in  return  for  political 
support — reinforced  the  proclivity  to 
undervalue  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  foreign  services.  President 
Andrew  Jackson  believed  that  "the 
duties  of  public  officers  are  ...  so 
plain  and  simple  that  men  of  intelli- 
gence may  readily  qualify  themselves 


for  their  performance.  .  .  .  More  is  lost 
by  the  long  continuance  of  men  in 
office  than  is  generally  to  be  gained  by 
their  experience."  This  view  helped  to 
perpetuate  amateurism  in  all  aspects 
of  government.  The  egalitarian  cele- 
bration of  the  common  man  some- 
times worked  against  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  status  of  those 
who  conducted  foreign  relations. 


The  growth  of  the  Department 
and  its  overseas  missions  during  the 
years  from  1830  to  1860  roughly 
paralleled  the  increase  of  the  general 
population.  The  Department  of  State, 
which  moved  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1800,  was  housed  from  1819  to 
1866  in  the  Northeast  Executive 
Building  located  near  the  White  House 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Only  four 
regular  clerks  were  added  to  the  De- 
partment between  1818  and  1845  to 
cope  with  an  expanded  workload.  In 
1856  the  Department  consisted  of  30 
officers  and  27  supporting  personnel, 
and  in  1860  the  foreign  services  em- 
ployed only  281  people.  Congress  did 
not  authorize  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  secretary  of  state  until  1833. 
A  second  assistant  secretary  was  per- 
mitted in  1866.  The  strains  of  office, 
including  domestic  political  criticism, 
imposed  great  burdens  on  most  Secre- 
taries of  State.  One  of  them,  John 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  who  served 
President  Zachary  Taylor  in  1849-50, 
noted  the  consequences.  "The  situation 
I  have  filled  was  .  .  .  more  difficult, 
more  thorny  and  more  liable  to  mis- 
representation and  calumny  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  as  I  verily  believe." 

The  difficulties  of  those  who  con- 
ducted the  nation's  foreign  relations 
led  one  of  President  Jackson's  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Louis  McLane  of 
Delaware,  to  undertake  the  first  gen- 
eral reorganization  of  the  Department 
since  1789.  In  1833  McLane  converted 
the  Chief  Clerk  into  an  administrator 
with  broad  responsibilities  for  the 
everyday  direction  of  the  Department. 
He  also  set  up  a  bureau  system  to 
permit  orderly  discharge  of  business. 
Seven  such  units  were  established,  of 
which  the  two  most  important  were 
the  Diplomatic  Bureau  and  the  Consul- 
ar Bureau.  In  the  Diplomatic  Bureau 
three  clerks  managed  correspondence 
with  the  overseas  missions.  One  took 
responsibility  for  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Another 
dealt  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  Asia,  and  Africa.  A 
third  communicated  with  the  Ameri- 
cas. The  five  other  bureaus  covered 
domestic  affairs — translation;  ar- 
chives, laws,  and  commissions;  par- 
dons, remissions,  copyrights,  and 
library;  disbursing;  and  superin- 
tending. 

The  number  of  overseas  missions 
increased  from  15  in  1830  to  33  in 
1860.  Most  were  located  in  Europe  or 
Latin  America,  although  the  begin- 
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The  U.S.  Passport 


meet  (1.  Knight  was  Director  of  the  Passport  Office  from  1955  to  1977.  (Department  of  state  photo) 


The  term  "passport"  derives  from  the 
French  words  passer,  to  enter  or  leave, 
ind  port,  a  port.  It  literally  means  a 
jermit  to  leave  a  country.  Issuance  of 

irta  and  travel  documents  was 
irst  mentioned  as  a  function  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1782.  The  Department  of  State  did  not 
eceive  exclusive  authority  to  issue 
mssports  until  1856.  Prior  to  that 
late,  governors,  mayors,  and  even 
lotaries  public  were  known  to  issue 

its.  During  the  19th  century, 
he  U.S.  Government  only  required 
ravelers  to  obtain  passports  in  war- 
ime.  They  would  not  be  required  of 
ill  travelers  until  1914. 


The  earliest  surviving  U.S.  pass- 
port was  issued  in  France  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  John 
Adams  to  W.  D.  Cheevert,  David 
Sears,  and  their  servants  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1778,  for  travel  to  Holland. 
During  the  1790s  many  passports 
were  issued  collectively  to  merchant 
ships  and  their  crews. 

An  interesting  variation  of  this 
type  was  issued  in  1796  to  ships  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean.  The  top  por- 
tion was  detachable  in  a  scalloped 
pattern  and  was  forwarded  to  Algiers 
for  distribution  to  Algerian  captains. 
If  an  American  ship  was  stopped,  its 
captain  was  supposed  to  produce  the 


lower  section  of  the  passport  and 
match  it  with  the  upper  section.  The 
ship  would  then  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  passport  function  is  the 
activity  of  the  Department  that  the 
general  public  is  most  likely  to  en- 
counter. There  are  passport  agencies 
in  Washington  and  13  other  major 
cities  employing  649  persons.  During 
fiscal  year  1980,  3,045,041  passports 
were  issued,  and  over  14.6  million 
valid  passports  are  in  circulation 
today. 
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Marine  Security  Guards 

During  the  19th  century,  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Marine 
detachments  usually  took  part  in  these 
operations  and  on  occasion  were 
expected  to  protect  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. The  first  such  instance  took 
place  in  1835,  when  four  Marines  from 
the  U.S.S.  Brandyivine  were  assigned 
to  protect  the  Consulate  in  Lima,  Peru. 
The  next  year,  one  Marine  was  de- 
tailed to  this  task.  Legation  guard 
detachments  were  stationed  at  various 
times  in  Tokyo,  Seoul,  and  Managua. 
A  Marine  detachment  helped  defend 
the  Legation  in  Peking  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  and  a  Legation  Guard 
remained  in  China  until  World  War  II. 

Civilian  guards  were  unable  to 
maintain  adequate  security  at  overseas 
missions,  and  the  Department  accord- 
ingly turned  to  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 


of  the  Navy  signed  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  on  December  15,  1948, 
which  established  the  present  Marine 
Security  Guard  program.  The  first 
detachments  left  for  Bangkok  and 
Tangier  on  January  2,  1949.  Today 
1,112  Marines  are  assigned  to  119 
Foreign  Service  posts  throughout  the 
world.  Their  mission  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  internal  security.  In  an  emer- 
gency, their  basic  task  is  to  gain  time 
for  personnel  to  reach  safety  and  for 
the  host  government  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  protect  diplomatic 
missions. 

Five  Marine  Security  Guards 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
The  most  recent  fatality  was  Corporal 
Steven  Crowley,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Islamabad  on  November  21,  1979. 
Nine  other  Marines  are  among  the 
hostages  in  Tehran. 


Tounsend  Harris  was  the  first  American 
diplomat  to  be  stationed  in  Japan.  As  Consul 
General  at  Shimoda,  he  negotiated  a  com- 
mercial treaty  opening  Japanese  ports  to 
American  trade.  Me  then  served  as  Minister 
Resident  <  1H.")!M>2). 


nings  of  American  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  East  Asia  led  to 
modest  representation  there.  Ministers 
were  sent  to  China  in  1843  and  Japan 
in  1859,  and  a  resident  commission 
was  stationed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  1843. 

By  1860,  45  people  held  appoint- 
ments in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  a 
remarkably  small  number  for  33  mis- 
sions. Their  maintenance  cost  the 
United  States  about  $370,000,  an  in- 
crease from  about  $200,000  in  1833. 
Total  expenditures  overseas  rose  from 
$294,000  in  1830  to  $1.1  million  in 
1860.  Some  ministers  supplemented 
their  staffs  by  appointing  "unpaid 
attaches,"  usually  young  men  of  pri- 
vate means  who  performed  certain 
duties  in  return  for  admission  into 
local  society  and  opportunities  for 
personal  study  and  travel. 

Similar  growth  occurred  in  the 
Consular  Service.  The  number  of  posts 
increased  from  141  in  1830  to  282  in 
1860,  reflecting  the  considerable  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  from  1840  to 
1860.  Consular  functions  enlarged,  but 
hardships  bedeviled  life  in  the  service. 
The  American  consul  at  Genoa  during 
the  1840s,  C.  Edwards  Lester,  sum- 
marized the  situation  :  "An  American 
consul  is  often  a  foreigner,  almost 


The  Hulsemann-Webster 
Exchange 

In  1850  the  Austrian  charge  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  who 
strenuously  objected  to  supposed 
American  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Hungary,  communicated  an    I 
insulting  message  to  the  Department 
of  State.  His  Government,  he  stated, 
had  "deemed  it  proper  to  preserve  a 
conciliatory  deportment  making  ample 
allowance  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington  on  the  subject 
of  Hungarian  affairs  and  its  disposi- 
tion to  give  credence  to  the  mendacious 
rumors  which  are  propagated  by  the 
American  press." 

To  this  statement  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  replied  in  kind: 
"Nothing  will  deter  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  .  .  .  forming  and  express- 
ing their  own  opinions  freely  and  at 
all  times  upon  the  great  political 
events  which  may  transpire  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
Their  own  institutions  stand  upon 
the  broadest  principles  of  civil  liberty; 
and  believing  those  principles  ...  to 
be  ...  in  fact  the  only  principles  of 
government  which  meet  the  demands 
of  the  present  enlightened  age — the 
President  has  perceived  with  great 
satisfaction  that  in  the  constitution 
recently  introduced  into  the  Austrian 
Empire  many  of  these  great  principles 
are  recognized  and  applied." 


always  a  merchant,  can't  live  on  his 
fees,  nor  even  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  his  office ;  The]  is  scolded  or 
cursed  by  everybody  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  him,  and  is  expected  to 
entertain  his  countrymen,  not  only 
with  hospitality  but  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  luxury." 

However  trying,  Genoa  was  surely 
a  more  desirable  post  than  the  Brazil- 
ian port  of  Pernambuco,  now  called 
Recife.  In  1858  Consul  Walter  Stapp 
reported  from  Pernambuco  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  had  resigned  before 
taking  up  his  office  because  he  had 
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Caleb  Gushing,  American  commissioner  to 
China,  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Wang-hsia  in 
1844,  gaining  most-favored-nation  commer- 
cial privileges  and  extraterritoriality  for 

Americans  in  China.  (Library  of  Congress  photo) 


received  "such  mournful  accounts  of 
this  place  as  to  disgust  him  in  advance 
of  his  arrival."  Moreover,  he  continued, 
"four  others  have  left  their  bones  to 
bake  in  these  fearfully  hot  sands,  with- 
out a  slab  of  stone  or  a  stick  of  wood 
to  point  the  stranger  to  their  graves." 
Beset  by  difficult  climates  and  low 
salaries,  consuls  rarely  received  much 
assistance  from  their  government.  In 
1833  Secretary  Edward  Livingston 
noted  that  officials  in  the  domestic 
service  of  the  nation  were  "surrounded 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  advice"  but  that  "abroad,  an 
officer  is  entrusted  with  the  most 
important  function,  out  of  the  reach 
of  control  or  advice,  and  is  left  with, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  written 
rules  for  his  guidance."  A  few  consuls 
apparently  succumbed  to  temptation. 
An  auditor  reported  in  1861  that  the 
consul  in  Liverpool  had  not  reported 
expenditures  of  public  money  for  3 
years,  "contracting  public  and  private 
|  debts,  which  .  .  .  probably  exceed 
$200,000.  It  is  perhaps  some  consola- 
tion to  know  that  this  plunderer  no 
longer  disgraces  the  Government 
abroad." 

Congress  delayed  action  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  American  rep- 
resentatives abroad  until  1856,  when 
it  enacted  a  reform  of  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services.  The  law  con- 


A  1 9th  Century  View 

"Consul,  n.  In  American  politics,  a 
person  who  having  failed  to  secure  an 
office  from  the  people  is  given  one  by 
the  Administration  on  condition  that 
he  leave  the  country." 

Ambrose  Bierce 

The  Devil's  Dictionary 


centrated  on  the  most  publicized  prob- 
lem— inadequate  compensation.  It 
prescribed  salaries  for  ministers  that 
ranged  from  $17,500  per  year  for 
London  and  Paris  to  $10,000  per  year 
for  most  other  places.  (The  ceiling  of 
$17,500  for  heads  of  mission  endured 
90  years,  until  1946.)  In  addition, 
consuls  were  given  regular  salaries. 
Fees  collected  at  consulates  were 
henceforth  to  be  sent  to  the  Treasury. 
Written  regulations  were  developed  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  for- 
eign services. 

The  act  of  1856  represented  a 
step  forward,  but  it  fell  short  of 
providing  for  truly  professional  for- 
eign services.  Most  ministers  and 
consuls  gained  appointment  because  of 
personal  wealth,  political  services,  or 
social  position.  Many  lacked  qualifica- 
tions— even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  For 
example,  John  Randolph  of  Virginia, 
when  presenting  his  credentials  at 
St.  Petersburg,  said  to  the  Czar, 
"Howya,  Emperor?  And  how's  the 
madam  ?"  One  of  the  few  talented 
diplomats  of  the  era  who  made  a  career 
in  the  foreign  service,  Henry  Wheaton, 
argued  in  vain  for  a  professional 
service  that  recognized  merit  and 
granted  tenure  to  the  deserving.  Those 
with  necessary  qualifications — linguis- 
tic skill,  awareness  of  diplomatic 
forms,  and  appropriate  experience — 
should,  he  thought,  "be  employed 
where  they  can  do  most  service,  while 
incapable  men  should  be  turned  out 
without  fear  or  partiality.  Those  who 
have  served  the  country  faithfully  and 
well  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  trans- 
ferred from  one  court  to  another, 
which  is  the  only  advancement  that 
our  system  permits  of."  Wheaton 
joined  others  in  complaints  about  in- 
adequate compensation. 


Despite  the  U.S.  failure  to  create 
professional  foreign  services,  many 
were  the  accomplishments  of  the  ex- 
panding nation  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  Department  of  State  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  almost  every 
instance.  One  striking  achievement  of 
the  period  was  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  many  disagreements  with  the 
one  nation — Great  Britain — that 
might  have  threatened  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Peaceful  settle- 
ments regularly  resolved  Anglo- 
American  controversies  over  bound- 
aries, fisheries,  and  trade,  notably 
through  the  so-called  friendly  conven- 
tions of  1817-18,  the  Webster-Ash- 
burton  treaty  of  1842,  the  Oregon 
treaty  of  1846,  and  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  of  1850.  Of  comparable 
importance  were  successful  negotia- 
tions that  furthered  the  march  of  the 
United  States  across  the  continent, 
especially  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  that  ended  the  Mexican  war 
with  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  in  1848  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867. 
In  all  these  situations,  the  United 
States  took  advantage  of  favorable 
bargaining  positions.  Despite  the 
handicap  of  amateur  diplomacy,  no 


Nicholas  Trist,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  followed  General  Winfield 
Scott's  army  to  Mexico  City.  Ignoring  an 
order  recalling  him  to  the  United  States, 
Trist  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  with  Mexico  in  1848,  extending 
American  territory  to  the  southwest  from 
the  Nueces  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(Library  of  Congress  photo) 
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Seward's  Abortive 
Intiative 

At  the  beginning  of  President  Lincoln's 
Administration  in  April  1861,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward  of 
New  York,  proposed  to  end  domestic 
political  strife  over  the  all-consuming 
question  of  slavery  by  pursuing  an  active 
foreign  policy,  one  that  might  lead  to  dec- 
larations of  war  against  France  or  Spain, 
thus  uniting  domestic  factions  against  a 
foreign  threat.  Seward  even  volunteered 
himself  as  the  principal  prosecutor  of 
such  a  policy.  The  President  tactfully  re- 
buffed this  extraordinary  proposal. 
Thereafter,  Seward,  whom  Henry  Adams 
described  as  having  "a  head  like  a  wise 
macaw;  a  beaked  nose;  shaggy  eyebrows; 
unorderly  hair  and  clothes;  hoarse  voice; 
off-hand  manner-free  talk;  and  perpetual 
cigar,"  subordinated  himself  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  served  him  loyally  and  effec- 
tively. 


serious  setbacks  marred  the  nation's 
foreign  affairs  between  1823  and  1867. 

The  most  dangerous  challenge  to 
the  nation's  security  during  the  19th 
century  occurred  during  the  Civil  War. 
That  tragic  struggle  between  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy  created 
excellent  opportunities  for  European 
nations  to  meddle  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  either  by  violating  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  by  extending  aid 
to  the  rebellious  South.  In  this  in- 
stance the  remarkably  effective  collab- 
oration between  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York, 
proved  equal  to  the  situation.  The 
Secretary's  success  in  fending  off 
serious  trouble  during  the  Civil  War 
proved  that  great  achievements  in 
foreign  relations  almost  always  de- 
pended on  close  relations  between  the 
President  and  the  Department  of 
State.  The  American  Minister  in 
London,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  third 
in  a  line  of  distinguished  statesmen 
from  Massachusetts,  established  him- 
self among  the  most  successful  diplo- 
mats of  his  time,  preserving  the  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain  until  the 
Union  Army  finally  prevailed  over  its 
opponents.  If  the  Confederacy  had 
received  significant  assistance  from 
European  nations,  especially  Great 
Britain,  the  war  might  have  had  a 
much  different  outcome. 


The  triumph  of  the  Union  in  1865 
prepared  the  way  for  still  another  era 
of  remarkable  national  progress, 
finally  ending  the  dispute  over  the 
relative  merits  of  national  supremacy 
and  states'  rights.  The  nation  emerged 
from  the  Civil  War  more  powerful  and 
secure  than  at  any  time  in  its  history; 
it  would  continue  to  enjoy  virtual 
immunity  from  international  dangers 
— "free  security" — for  another  50 
years. 
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The  Rise  to  World  Power,  1867-1913 


The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  on  March  30, 1867,  gave  the  United  States  its  first 

noncontiguous  territory.  (Library  of  Congress  photo) 


The  30  years  after  the  Civil  War  are 
justly  considered  the  least  active  in 
the  history  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions. Free  security,  that  fortunate 
byproduct  of  the  generally  stable  in- 
ternational balance  of  power,  lingered 
on,  permitting  Americans  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  prime  preoccupa- 
tion— internal  development.  During 
these  years,  the  westward  movement 
was  completed,  and  the  nation  experi- 
enced extensive  industrialization  and 
urbanization. 

The  absence  of  foreign  threats  to 
national  security  and  the  continuing 
national  stress  on  domestic  concerns 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  19th 
century  explain  why  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  did  not  deviate  much 
from  earlier  practice.  As  late  as  1894, 
an  observer  noted  that  the  public  was 
"less  familiar  with  the  duties  of  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  public  serv- 
ice," a  logical  outcome  because  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  services  lived 
abroad  and  could  not  be  observed  at 
work.  As  before  the  Civil  War,  xeno- 


phobic Americans  regularly  con- 
demned their  representatives  abroad 
as  subversive.  In  1885,  for  example, 
Senator  William  E.  Robinson  of  New 
York  insisted  that  "this  diplomatic 
service  is  working  our  ruin  by  creat- 
ing a  desire  for  foreign  customs  and 
foreign  follies.  The  disease  is  im- 
ported by  our  returning  diplomats  and 
by  the  foreign  ambassadors  sent  here 
by  monarchs  and  despots  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  our  American  ideals."  The 
Senator's  solution  was  to  quarantine 
entering  diplomats  "as  we  quarantine 
foreign  rags  through  fear  of  cholera." 
Another  familiar  pattern  endured 
beyond  the  Civil  War — meddlesome 
political  interference  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  1869,  for  example, 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  made 
Elihu  B.  Washburne,  a  friend  from 
Galena,  Illinois,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  a  mere  12  days  so  that  he  could 
enjoy  the  prestige  of  having  held  that 
position  when  he  took  up  his  respon- 
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sibilities  as  Minister  to  France.  Fortu- 
nately Washburne's  successor,  Hamil- 
ton Fish  of  New  York,  established 
close  relations  with  President  Grant 
and  managed  to  minimize  unwise 
appointments  and  policies. 

Like  previous  Secretaries,  Fish 
recognized  that  he  could  not  adminis- 
ter the  Department  efficiently  without 
the  President's  strong  support.  When 
General  Orville  Babcock,  another  one 
of  Grant's  friends,  attempted  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  Department, 
Fish  bluntly  informed  the  President 
that  he  could  not  tolerate  such  activi- 
ties. If  the  President  showed  lack  of 
confidence  in  him,  he  wrote,  "or  when 
the  influence  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs,  or  the  formation  of  its  policy, 
is  overshadowed  by  others,  a  sensible 
or  sensitive  man  will  appreciate  that 
the  time  for  his  retirement  has 
arrived." 

Political  appointments  remained 
the  order  of  the  day  despite  growing 
public  concern,  manifested  in  support 
for  creation  of  the  Civil  Service 
(1883),  which  did  not  cover  the  for- 
eign services.  In  1885,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  gained  control  of  the 
executive  branch  for  the  first  time  in 
24  years,  Congressman  Jonathan 
Chace  of  Rhode  Island  contrasted 
American  and  British  practice  on  such 
occasions.  "Whenever  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration occurs  in  Great  Britain 
.  .  .  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
know  that  no  change  will  take  place  in 
regard  to  their  positions,  but  all  over 
the  world  today  every  man  in  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  service  of  the 
United  States  is  packing  his  trunk  and 
engaging  his  passage  preparatory  to 
returning  home." 

Nevertheless,  certain  members  of 
the  foreign  services  developed  special 
competence  and  pursued  careers  in 
diplomatic  and  consular  assignments. 
Prominent  among  them  was  Eugene 
Schuyler,  who  first  served  as  consul  at 
Moscow  in  1867  and  later  held  other 
posts  in  Europe  before  ending  his 
service  as  the  American  representative 
in  Cairo  in  1889.  Another  was  William 
Lindsay  Scruggs,  who  began  his  career 
as  Minister  to  Colombia  in  1873  and 
moved  on  to  several  other  positions, 
including  service  as  Minister  to  Vene- 
zuela during  the  Administration  of 


Alvey  A.  Adee 

Alvey  A.  Adee  began  his  diplomatic 
career  as  a  private  secretary  at  the 
Legation  in  Spain  in  1869.  He  became 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  in  1876 
and  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau 
2  years  later.  Appointed  Third  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  in  1882  and 
Second  Assistant  Secretary  in  1886, 
he  became  First  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  just  before  his  death  in  1924. 
Adee  approved  or  drafted  almost 
all  outgoing  correspondence  and  was 
a  stickler  for  correct  style  and  usage. 
In  times  of  crisis  he  would  install  a 
cot  in  his  office.  Deaf,  reclusive,  and 
unmarried,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
operation  of  the  Department,  advising 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  both 
parties  and  briefing  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers.  A  longtime  resident 
of  Washington  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked as  Adee  bicycled  past  him : 
"There  goes  our  State  Department 
now." 


President  Benjamin  Harrison  (1889- 
93) .  Two  men  who  developed  impres- 
sive reputations  as  regional  specialists, 
Henry  White  (Europe)  and  William 
W.  Rockhill  (East  Asia),  extended 
their  activity  well  into  the  20th 
century. 

Abuses  in  the  Consular  Service 
persisted  into  the  late  19th  century 
despite  strenuous  efforts  to  correct 
them.  In  1872  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury,  DeB.  Randolph  Keim,  re- 
ported the  results  of  an  extensive 
investigation  of  the  Consular  Service. 
He  uncovered  many  irregularities, 
among  them  collection  of  illegal  fees, 
improper  exercise  of  judicial  powers, 
fraudulent  accounting,  faulty  admin- 
istration of  estates  left  by  Americans 
who  died  abroad,  issuance  of  illegal 
passports,  and  sale  of  the  American 
flag.  Keim  thought  that  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  his  investigation 
was  the  "ingenuity  displayed  by  con- 
sular officers,  since  the  Act  of  1856 
particularly,  in  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment and  grasping  gains  from 
various  outside  sources  besides." 

Few  changes  in  basic  foreign 
policies  can  be  detected  during  the 
generation  after  the  Civil  War;  the 


Elihu  B.  Washburne  had  the  shortest  term 
of  office  of  any  Secretary  of  State — 
March  5-16,  1869.  As  Minister  to  France 
(1869-77),  he  witnessed  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  the  Paris  Commune,  and  the  fall  of  an 
empire  and  the  birth  of  a  republic. 

(  Department  of  State  photo) 
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Frederick  Douglass 


'The  Yankee  King  of  Spain" 


Frederick  Douglass  was  born  into 
slavery  in  Maryland.  After  escaping 
bondage,  he  became  a  leading  aboli- 
tionist. Following  the  Civil  War  he 
received  two  diplomatic  assignments. 
In  1871  he  served  as  secretary  of  a 
commission  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  annexing 
that  island.  More  important,  in  1889 
he  became  Minister  to  Haiti  and 
charge  d'affaires  to  Santo  Domingo. 
In  this  capacity  he  became  involved 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire 
the  Mole  St.  Nicolas  in  Haiti  as  a 
coaling  station.  In  1891  Douglass  re- 
signed his  office  after  critics  alleged 
that  he  showed  undue  regard  for  the 
Haitian  point  of  view. 


The  appointment  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
as  Minister  to  Spain  in  1869  was  the 
culmination  of  a  flamboyant  public 
career.  As  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
in  London  (1853-55),  Sickles  had 
helped  to  arrange  the  conference  of 
ministers  that  produced  the  Ostend 
Manifesto.  He  also  had  his  mistress 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  As  a 
Democratic  Congressman  from  New 
York,  Sickles  gained  notoriety  for 
shooting  his  wife's  lover  in  Lafayette 
Square,  being  acquitted  of  murder, 
and  then  forgiving  his  wife. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Sickles  raised  a  brigade  of  volunteers 
in  New  York  City  and  maintained 
them  at  his  own  expense  until  they 
were  taken  into  the  Army.  He  led  the 
"Excelsior  Brigade"  into  battle  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  General  and 
to  the  command  of  the  Third  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  Gettys- 
burg, he  moved  his  corps  to  an  exposed 
position  and  lost  most  of  his  troops 
and  his  right  leg.  (The  bones  of  his 
leg  are  on  display  in  the  Army  Medical 
.Museum. j  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
Sickles  conducted  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Colombia  to  arrange  the  passage 
of  American  troops  through  Panama. 


Sickles  was  appointed  Minister 
to  Spain  as  a  reward  for  his  early 
support  of  Grant's  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  instructed  to  offer 
help  to  Cuba  in  purchasing  inde- 
pendence from  Spain,  opening  the  way 
to  eventual  annexation.  Spanish 
opinion  was  outraged,  and  General 
Prim,  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister, 
was  assassinated  before  he  could 
reconsider.  After  King  Amadeo  I 
declined  the  offer  of  purchase,  Sickles 
plotted  with  Spanish  republicans  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  would  be  more 
willing  to  sell  after  they  came 
to  power. 

Sickles  lived  lavishly  in  Madrid, 
renting  a  box  at  the  opera  and  having 
his  secretary,  Alvey  A.  Adee,  order  fine 
wines  and  luxury  goods  for  him  from 
London  and  Paris.  Sickles  frequently 
traveled  to  Paris,  where  he  had  an 
affair  with  Isabella  II,  formerly  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Isabella  herself  was 
notorious  for  her  affairs,  and  there 
had  been  much  speculation  about  the 
paternity  of  her  children.  Parisian 
society  promptly  dubbed  Sickles  "the 
Yankee  king  of  Spain."  Sickles  also 
married  Caroline  de  Creagh,  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  former  Queen. 

On  October  21,  1873,  the  Spanish 
warships  captm-ed  the  steamer 
Virginias,  as  it  carried  arms  to  in- 
surgents in  Cuba.  After  Spanish  au- 
thorities executed  the  captain  and 
most  of  the  crew,  many  of  whom  were 
American  citizens,  the  United  States 
demanded  the  release  of  the  ship  and 
the  remaining  prisoners.  Sickles  was 
instructed  to  close  the  Legation  and 
return  home  if  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment did  not  accept  these  demands 
within  12  days.  Sickles,  however,  was 
ready  to  close  the  Legation  after 
5  days.  The  crisis  was  averted  when 
the  Spanish  Government  offered  to 
negotiate  in  Washington  rather  than 
Madrid,  and  Sickles  then  resigned. 

Sickles  left  for  Paris  on  March  27, 
1874,  and  lived  there  for  5  years. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field and  to  defending  his  conduct 
during  the  battle. 


Ebenezer  Don  Carlos  Bassett,  America's 
first  black  diplomat,  was  Minister  Resident 
and  Consul  (ieneral  in  Haiti  from  1869  to 

1877.  '  Department  of  State  photo) 
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James  Russell  Lowell,  Minister  to  Spain  (1877-80)  and  to  Great  Britain  (1880-85),  was  one  of 
many  distinguished  American  authors  who  held  diplomatic  or  consular  posts. 

(Library  of  Congress  photo) 


overarching  principles  of  isolation  and 
neutrality  remained  firmly  entrenched. 
In  1894  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Q. 
Gresham  of  Illinois  reaffirmed  Wash- 
ington's "great  rule  of  conduct"  in 
commenting  on  what  he  deemed  a  ques- 
tionable departure  from  the  policy  of 
"no  entangling  alliances" — an  agree- 
ment with  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
to  share  control  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
"Every  nation,  and  especially  every 
strong  nation,  must  sometimes  be  con- 
scious of  an  impulse  to  rush  into  diffi- 
culties that  do  not  concern  it,  except  in 
a  highly  imaginary  way,"  he  noted.  To 
contain  this  tendency  Gresham  offered 
a  traditional  remedy:  "To  restrain  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  propensity  is  not 
only  the  part  of  wisdom,  but  a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  world  as  an  example  of  the 
strength,  the  moderation,  and  the 
beneficence  of  popular  government." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  develop- 
ment in  foreign  policy  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  an 
unquestioned  article  of  faith  as  the 
nation  gave  increasing  attention  to 
Latin  America.  Secretary  of  State 
James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  responded  to 
this  development;  he  inaugurated  the 
modern  Pan  American  movement  in 
1889,  although  it  did  not  prosper  until 
the  early  years  of  the  20th  century. 


George  H.  Butler,  nephew  of  a  prominent 
Massachusetts  Congressman,  was  appointed 
Consul  General  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in 
1870.  He  dismissed  all  consular  agents, 
auctioned  off  their  commissions,  and  pur- 
chased dancing  girls.  Shortly  before  his  re- 
call in  1872,  he  was  involved  in  a  brawl  with 
three  former  Confederate  officers. 


The  limited  importance  assigned 
to  foreign  relations  after  the  Civil 
War  was  reflected  in  the  modest 
growth  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  foreign  services.  In  1880  the 
Department  had  only  80  employees 
compared  with  42  in  1860,  and  the 
total  declined  to  76  in  1890.  The  num- 
ber of  diplomatic  missions  increased  to 
only  41  in  1890,  up  from  33  in  1860, 
while  the  number  of  consular  posts 
grew  during  the  same  period  from 
282  to  323.  Diplomats  numbered  45  in 
1860  and  63  in  1890.  The  Consular 
Service  expanded  much  more,  employ- 
ing 1,042  people  in  1890  compared 
with  236  in  1860. 

Expenditures  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign operations  rose  from  $1.3  million 
in  1860  to  only  $1.8  million  in  1890. 
These  were  limited  increments,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  increase  of 
the  general  population,  which  approxi- 
mately doubled  between  1860  and  1890. 

In  1870  the  Department  under- 
went a  significant  reorganization  at 
the  initiative  of  Secretary  Fish.  The 
principal  change  was  a  further  elab- 
oration of  the  bureau  system  that 
Secretary  McLane  had  inaugurated  in 
1833.  To  cope  with  the  growth  in  over- 
seas missions  and  consulates,  Fish 
established  two  diplomatic  bureaus 
and  two  consular  bureaus  with  geo- 
graphic responsibilities.  The  First 
Diplomatic  Bureau  and  the  First  Con- 
sular Bureau  dealt  with  Europe, 
China,  and  Japan.  The  second  pair  of 
bureaus  managed  communications 
with  the  rest  of  the  world — Latin 
America,  the  Mediterranean  region, 
Russia,  Hawaii,  and  Liberia.  Five 
other  bureaus  were  created — the  Chief 
Clerk's  Bureau,  the  Law  Bureau,  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts,  the  Statistical 
Bureau,  and  the  Passport  Bureau.  The 
reorganization  of  1870  endured  for  39 
years,  undergoing  only  minor  adjust- 
ments during  that  period. 

In  1888  the  Department  of  State 
moved  into  an  imposing  new  home — 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building 
located  at  17th  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  N.W.,  and  in  1893  the 
United  States  finally  upgraded  envoys 
accredited  to  the  most  important  for- 
eign powers  to  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
Previously  all  missions  had  been  lega- 
tions headed  by  ministers.  Embassies 
were  established  in  Great  Britain, 
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State,  War,  and  Navy  Building 


In  1869  Congress  recognized  that  the 
building  housing  the  Department  of 
State  ( the  Washington  City  Orphan 
Asylum )  was  inadequate  because  of 
the  high  rent,  shortage  of  space,  and 
the  severe  fire  hazard.  Consequently  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  recom- 
mend a  site  and  submit  plans  for  a  new 
executive  office  building  to  house  the 
Department  of  State.  By  February 
1870,  it  was  agreed  to  construct  a 
building  on  a  site  west  of  the  White 
House,  a  site  which  was  then  partially 
occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

The  construction  was  to  be  done 
in  stages  beginning  with  the  south 
wing  in  order  to  avoid  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  This  would  allow 
these  two  departments  to  remain  in 
their  buildings  until  later  when  those 
buildings  would  have  to  be  razed  to 
make  way  for  the  other  wings.  Just 
before  the  south  wing  was  completed 
in  June  1875,  the  Department  of  State 
began  moving  in.  The  War  and  Navy 
Departments  moved  into  the  east  wing 
immediately  after  it  was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  April  1879.  The  north 
wing  was  completed  in  late  1882  and 
the  War  Department  moved  into  it  in 
February  1883.  The  west  and  center 
wings  were  occupied  in  early  1888. 

Upon  completion  it  was  reputed  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  office  building 
in  the  world.  Exclusive  of  basement 
and  sub-basement,  it  has  a  total  floor 


area  of  about  10  acres  and  contains 
nearly  1-%  miles  of  corridors  12  feet 
wide.  These  are  paved  with  black  slate 
and  white  marble.  The  eight  spiral 
stairways  with  steps  of  gray  granite 
are  unsupported  by  either  beams  or 
arches.  There  is  very  little  woodwork 
in  the  entire  building,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  doors. 

The  south  wing  had  been  planned 
and  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Secretary 
had  his  office  on  the  second  floor  at  the 
southwest  corner  and  the  diplomatic 
reception  room — the  scene  of  the 
signing  of  many  historic  documents — 
adjoined  the  Secretary's  office. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  space, 
the  Department  of  State  was  forced  to 
move  some  of  its  office  out  of  this 
building  and  into  rented  quarters  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  In  1918  the 
Navy  Department  moved  to  new 
quarters  and  all  State  Department 
offices  were  reunited  in  this  building 
where  they  remained  until  1936. 
In  1930,  following  the  departure  of 
most  of  the  War  Department,  the 
name  of  the  building  was  changed  to 
the  Department  of  State  Building. 
Again,  however,  the  structure  grew 
overcrowded  and  another  exodus  to 
outlying  buildings  became  necessary. 
In  1947  the  Department  of  State 
moved  to  a  new  location  at  320  21st 
Street,  Northwest.  The  old  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building  now  houses  the 
executive  offices  of  the  President. 


France,  Germany,  and  Italy  after 
those  nations  conferred  ambassadorial 
rank  on  their  representatives  in 
Washington. 

These  changes  did  not  mean  that 
the  Department  and  the  foreign  serv- 
ices had  altered  their  traditional  prac- 
tices. One  historian  described  the 
Department  of  1898  as  "an  antiquated 
feeble  organization,  enslaved  by  prece- 
dents and  routine  inherited  from 
another  century,  remote  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze  and  indifferent  to  it.  The 
typewriter  was  viewed  as  a  necessary 
evil  and  the  telephone  was  an  instru- 
ment of  last  resort."  Most  of  the  old 
problems  endured  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  Department  and  the  foreign 
services  were  shorthanded ;  employees 
at  home  and  abroad  were  seriously 
underpaid.  Appointments  were  still 
subject  to  the  spoils  system,  Congress 
having  failed  to  legislate  a  system  of 
selection  and  promotion  by  merit  and 
job  protection  through  the  award  of 
tenure  to  the  deserving. 

Suddenly,  the  general  circum- 
stances that  had  influenced  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  since  1815  were  vastly 
altered  as  the  result  of  a  short  but 
important  war.  In  1898  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  Spain  that  stemmed  from  popular 
support  for  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
The  decision  to  free  Cuba  was  a  star- 
tling departure  from  the  practice  of 
traditional  liberal  nationalism,  but  as 
a  surprise  it  did  not  compare  with  the 
results  of  the  war.  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1898)  provided  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence and  also  for  the  cession  of  impor- 
tant Spanish  possessions  to  the  United 
States — notably  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  entire 
Philippine  archipelago  in  the  western 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  small  island  of 
Guam  in  the  central  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  assumption  of  colonial  re- 
sponsibilities overseas  in  two  widely 
separated  regions,  a  stunning  aberra- 
tion from  liberal  nationalism,  reflected 
not  only  the  temporary  enthusiasms  of 
1898  but  a  basic  change  in  the  inter- 
national posture  of  the  United  States. 
The  old  foreign  policies  reflected  the 
circumstances  of  the  earlier  19th  cen- 
tury, but  by  the  1890s  the  situation 
had  changed  greatly.  The  nation  had 
acquired  almost  all  the  attributes  of  a 
great  power;  it  stood  ahead  or  nearly 
ahead  of  almost  all  other  countries  in 
the  critical  measures  of  power,  such  as 
population,  geographic  size  and  loca- 
tion, economic  resources,  and  military 
potential. 
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This  striking  rise  in  international 
status  portended  comparable  shifts  in 
foreign  policy.  President  William 
McKinley  drew  attention  to  the  new 
situation  in  the  instructions  he  gave 
to  the  delegation  of  American  states- 
men who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  with  Spain.  "We  cannot  be 
unmindful  that  without  any  desire  or 
design  on  our  part  the  war  has 
brought  us  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  we  must  meet  and  dis- 
charge as  becomes  a  great  nation  on 
whose  growth  and  career  from  the 
beginning  the  Ruler  of  Nations  has 
plainly  written  the  high  command  and 
pledge  of  civilization."  Another  con- 
temporary observer,  George  L.  Rives, 
extended  this  interpretation.  "Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  plain 
that  the  country  is  now  entering  into 
a  period  in  its  history  in  which  it  will 
necessarily  be  brought  into  far  closer 
and  more  complex  relations  with  all 
the  other  great  Powers  of  the  world," 
an  outcome  that  would  outmode  estab- 


lished foreign  policy.  "We  shall  now 
and  henceforth  be  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing cast  aside  our  traditional  attitude 
of  isolation." 

During  the  16  years  between  the 
brief  war  with  Spain  in  1898  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in 
1914,  the  United  States  greatly  en- 
larged its  role  in  world  politics.  The 
nation  measurably  altered  its  posture 
toward  the  areas  that  it  had  pene- 
trated in  1898 — the  Caribbean-Latin 
American  and  Pacific-East  Asian  re- 
gions— and  thereby  added  significantly 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Latin  American  policy  involved  an 
imposing  revision  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Throughout  the  19th  century  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  aimed  primarily 
at  European  powers,  which  were 
warned  to  avoid  further  colonization 
in  the  New  World.  It  did  not  imply 
the  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
Latin  American  nations.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  reacting  to  con- 


cern that  certain  European  nations 
might  be  able  to  penetrate  Latin 
America  by  the  device  of  collecting 
debts  that  certain  nations  had  repu- 
diated, asserted  a  policy  in  1904  that 
became  known  as  the  Roosevelt  Corol- 
lary to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No  Latin 
American  nation  that  adhered  to 
acceptable  international  standards  of 
behavior,  he  said,  need  fear  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States.  But  what 
about  less  scrupulous  countries? 
"Chronic  wrongdoing,  or  an  impotence 
which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of 
the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in 
America,  as  elsewhere,  require  inter- 
vention by  some  civilized  nation." 
Moreover,  he  continued,  "in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
may  force  the  United  States,  however 
reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such 
wrongdoing  or  impotence,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  an  international  police  power." 
This  pronouncement  led  to  a  series  of 
interventions  in  the  Caribbean-Latin 


Olney's  Fiat 

In  1895  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Olney  addressed  a  diplomatic  despatch 
to  London  for  communication  to  the 
British  Government  concerning  a 
boundary  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela.  This  message 
gave  early  indication,  even  before  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1898,  that  the 
United  States  was  moving  toward  a 
new  assertiveness  in  international 
politics  on  the  basis  of  its  rise  to  great- 
power  status.  Olney's  note  offered  a 
stirring  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. "Today  the  United  States  is 
practically  sovereign  on  this  continent, 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to 
which  it  confines  its  interposition. 
Why?  It  is  not  because  of  the  pure 
friendship  or  good  will  felt  for  it.  It  is 
not  simply  by  reason  of  its  high  char- 
acter as  a  civilized  state,  nor  because 
wisdom  and  justice  and  equity  are  the 
invariable  characteristics  of  the  deal- 
ings of  the  United  States.  It  is  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  all  other  grounds, 
its  infinite  resources  combined  with 
its  isolated  position  render  it  master 
of  the  situation  and  practically  in- 
vulnerable as  against  any  or  all  other 
era." 


Spanish  and  American  delegates  sign  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  December  10,  1898.  The  Spanish 
Empire  in  the  New  World  came  to  an  end,  and  the  United  States  acquired  an  overseas  empire 
and  took  its  place  among  the  great  powers.  (Library  of  Congress  photo) 
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American  region  that  greatly  enlarged 
the  U.S.  presence  there  and  added  to 
the  workload  of  the  Department  of 

State. 

Meanwhile,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  triggered  the  development 
of  a  new  American  policy  for  East 
Asia.  As  the  United  States  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  region,  European 
incursions  in  China  threatened  to  cut 
off  access  to  that  vast  country,  just 
when  Americans  hoped  to  create  a 
great  trade  in  Chinese  markets.  Ac- 
cordingly, Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  of  Ohio  proposed  in  1899  that 
nations  interested  in  China  should 
"enjoy  perfect  equality  of  treatment 
for  navigation,"  that  is,  maintain  the 
principle  of  free  trade — the  "open 
door."  In  1900  Hay  extended  the  open- 
door  policy  to  include  respect  for  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integ- 
rity of  China.  This  commitment  to  the 
open-door  policy  led  the  United  States 
by  degrees  into  much  expanded  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  East 
Asia,  another  source  of  additional 
responsibilities  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

These  extraordinary  additions  to 
the  international  political  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  ineluctably 
fostered  many  internal  changes  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  its  overseas 
establishments.  The  foreign  policy 
community  grew  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
Department  was  thoroughly  reorga- 
nized to  meet  its  new  responsibilities, 
and  important  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  development  of  profes- 
sional, democratic  foreign  services. 

The  Department  of  State  ex- 
panded considerably  during  the  years 
between  the  war  with  Spain  and  the 
First  World  War.  When  Hay  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  1898  the  Depart- 
ment met  a  domestic  payroll  of  82 
people;  by  1905,  when  Elihu  Root  of 
New  York  succeeded  Hay,  the  number 
had  risen  only  to  119,  but  at  the  end 
of  1910,  during  the  Secretaryship  of 
Philander  C.  Knox  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  payroll  had  advanced  to  234.  The 
Diplomatic  Service  grew  modestly 
from  93  people  in  1900  to  121  in  1910. 

Expansion  required  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  annual  budget.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Department  at 
home  and  overseas  increased  from 
$3.4  million  in  1900  to  $4.9  million  in 
1910.  The  Consular  Service  experi- 
enced a  particularly  significant  addi- 
tion to  its  workload.  The  annual  total 
of  fees  collected  rose  from  $533,000  in 


1898  to  1.6  million  in  1916.  This  three- 
fold jump  reflected  an  expansion  in  the 
nation's  foreign  trade  from  $1.8  billion 
to  $3  billion  during  the  same  period. 

The  growing  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  State  forced  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  in  1909.  The  re- 
former, Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Francis  M.  Huntington  Wilson,  suc- 
ceeded in  enlarging  the  number  of 
leadership  positions  so  that  thereafter 
the  Department  had  three  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  Counselor  to 
undertake  special  assignments,  and  a 
Director  to  administer  the  Consular 
Service.  Lines  of  authority  were  clari- 
fied, permitting  senior  managers  to 
make  better  use  of  personnel.  Most 
important,  however,  was  the  creation 
of  bureaus  to  deal  with  four  distinct 
geographic  regions — Western  Europe, 
the  Near  East,  the  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America — a  move  that  fostered 
improved  communication  between  the 
Department  and  the  overseas  missions. 
Several  other  bureaus  and  divisions 
were  created  to  deal  with  various  new 
responsibilities,  notably  a  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations  and  a  Division  of 
Information.  A  number  of  talented 
foreign  service  officers  were  brought 
to  Washington  to  staff  the  new  geo- 
graphic bureaus,  adding  a  much- 
needed  leaven  of  experience. 

Although  the  expansion  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  consti- 
tuted striking  departures,  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  early  20th 
century  was  a  strong  movement 
toward  fully  professionalized  and 
democratic  foreign  services.  The 
transformation  in  American  foreign 
relations  that  began  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  forced  the  nation  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  paid  dearly  for  amateur- 
ism in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
One  critic  summed  up  the  need  for 
expertise  in  an  article  published  in 
1897 :  "As  we  would  not  put  a  ship 
into  the  hands  of  a  commander  igno- 
rant of  navigation,  an  army  under  the 
control  of  a  general  without  military 
training,  a  suit  at  law  into  the  hands 
of  a  counsel  who  never  opened  a  law 
book  ...  so  we  should  not  put  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  our  government  into 
the  hands  of  men  without  knowledge 
of  the  various  subjects  which  go  to 
make  up  the  diplomatic  science."  Given 
the  changed  circumstances,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  emphasized  the 
necessity  to  upgrade  performance: 
"The  trouble  with  our  ambassadors  in 
stations  of  real  importance,"  he  told  a 


"Father  of  the 
Foreign  Service" 


Wilbur  J.  Carr  (1870-1942)  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  entered  the  Department 
of  State  as  a  clerk  in  1892.  He  became 
Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau  in  1902, 
Chief  Clerk  in  1907,  and  served  as 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service  from 
1909  to  1924.  A  believer  in  scientific 
management  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency, Carr  took  pride  in  having 
brought  Consular  Service  operations 
"as  near  to  perfection  as  possible." 
He  strove  to  extend  professionalism 
and  merit  to  all  aspects  of  the  Depart- 
ment, working  for  passage  of  the  1906 
Consular  Reorganization  Act  and 
helping  to  draft  the  Rogers  Act. 

Carr  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1924  to  1937.  His 
duties  included  those  of  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Per- 
sonnel and  Budget  Officer  of  the 
Department,  a  combination  which 
allowed  him  to  administer  the  transi- 
tion from  sepai-ate  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services  to  a  unified  profes- 
sional Foreign  Service.  His  last 
assignment  was  Ambassador  to 
Czechoslovakia  from  1937  until  the 
German  occupation  in  1939.  "The 
Father  of  the  Foreign  Service"  then 
retired  from  the  Department,  having 
served  for  45  years  under  17  Secre- 
taries of  State. 
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President  Grover  Cleveland  signed  an 
Executive  order  on  September  20, 1895,  that 
instituted  examinations  for  consular  appoin- 
tees, a  significant  step  toward  professionali- 
zation  of  the  Consular  Service. 

(Department  of  State  photo) 


Joining  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  19<W, 
Joseph  ('.  Grew  served  as  Minister  to  Den- 
mark <1920),  Switzerland  (1921-24),  and  as 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  (1927-32)  and  to 
Japan  1932—11).  He  concluded  his  career  as 
I  nder  Secretary  of  State  (1944-45). 


friend,  "is  that  they  totally  fail  to  give 
us  real  help  and  real  information,  and 
seem  to  think  that  the  life  work  of  an 
ambassador  is  a  kind  of  glorified  pink 
tea  party." 

Various  means  of  insuring  profes- 
sional and  democratic  foreign  services 
were  available  to  the  Department. 
Among  them  were  abandonment  of  the 
spoils  system  in  favor  of  guaranteed 
tenure,  adoption  of  the  merit  system 
as  the  basis  for  award  of  pay  increases 
and  promotions,  selection  of  foreign 
service  officers  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, and  adequate  pay  and  allow- 
ances. All  of  these  practices  had  been 
widely  publicized  earlier  as  part  of  the 
campaign  that  culminated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Service  Act  in  1883, 
applicable  only  to  domestic  servants  of 
the  government.  They  were  equally 
appropriate  for  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services,  and  all  of  them  re- 
ceived attention  during  the  first  years 
of  the  20th  century. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  antic- 
ipated the  reform  movement  in  1895, 
when  he  issued  an  Executive  order 
that  made  entrance  into  the  Consular 
Service  contingent  upon  competitive 
examination,  but  the  most  important 
steps  occurred  during  the  Administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  William  Howard  Taft. 

In  November  1905,  President 
Roosevelt  established  the  merit  system 
for  all  diplomatic  and  consular  posi- 
tions, except  those  of  minister  and 
ambassador,  along  with  competitive 
entrance  examinations.  In  1906  Secre- 
tary Root  shepherded  a  law  through 
Congress  that  created  a  grade  classifi- 
cation system  for  consular  positions 
and  also  to  conduct  annual  inspections 
of  consular  establishments.  However, 
this  statute  did  not  mention  President 
Roosevelt's  examination  system  or 
merit  promotion ;  President  Roose- 
velt remedied  these  omissions  by 
means  of  another  Executive  order 
issued  in  June  1906.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1909,  President  Taft  set  up  a  board 
of  examiners  to  administer  both  oral 
and  written  examinations  to  prospec- 
tive diplomats. 

In  1915  Congress  passed  the 
Stone-Flood  Act,  which  permitted  ap- 
pointment of  certain  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  to  functional  posi- 
tions, rather  than  to  specific  posts  in 
the  field.  This  step  permitted  reassign- 
ment by  administrative  transfer 
rather  than  Presidential  appointment. 


This  sequence  of  events  vastly 
encouraged  the  proponents  of  technical 
competence  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services,  although  more  re- 
mained to  be  doi.e.  The  movement 
owed  something  to  the  earlier  agita- 
tion for  the  creation  of  a  civil  service 
but  even  more  to  the  spirit  of  progres- 
sivism  that  swept  the  nation  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  The  Progressives  emphasized 
administrative  measures  designed  to 
enhance  efficiency  and  minimize  the 
baneful  influence  of  excessive  parti- 
sanship, especially  in  the  form  of 
political  appointments.  They  opposed 
undue  favoritism  to  the  wealthy  and 
privileged.  President  Roosevelt  told  a 
friend  in  1908:  "I  am  anxious  to  have 
it  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  multimillionaire  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  positions  in  the 
American  diplomatic  services." 

This  concern  stimulated  passage 
of  the  Lowden  Act  (1911) ;  it  was  the 
first  legislation  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  buildings  to  house  overseas 
establishments.  The  author  of  this 
measure,  Representative  Frank  O. 
Lowden  of  Illinois,  hoped  to  open  the 
way  to  the  most  important  diplomatic 
positions  for  deserving  members  of  the 
foreign  services  regardless  of  their 
economic  circumstances.  "It  ought  to 
be  possible,"  he  said,  "for  the  lowest 
man  in  the  foreign  service  to  feel  that 
it  is  within  his  power,  if  his  service 
justifies  it,  to  reach  the  highest  posts." 
This  sentiment  faithfully  reflected  the 
Progressive  conviction  that  compe- 
tence should  be  the  only  basis  for 
advancement  in  the  public  service. 

The  new  assertiveness  of  the 
United  States  in  world  politics  not 
only  reflected  the  nation's  rise  to 
world  power;  it  also  stemmed  from 
basic  changes  in  the  pattern  of  inter- 
national relations.  The  stable  inter- 
national balance  of  power  that  had 
endured  since  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon in  1815 — the  source  of  so  much 
national  advantage  in  the  form  of  free 
security  during  the  19th  century — 
showed  definite  signs  of  collapse  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  20th  century. 
Its  final  dissolution  in  1914  precipi- 
tated the  first  European  general  war 
in  a  hundred  years.  Notable  expansion 
and  improvement  in  the  Department  of 
State  after  1898  helped  to  prepare  it 
for  the  unprecedented  challenges  that 
it  encountered  during  the  First  World 
War  of  1914-18  and  after. 
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The  Test  of  Total  War,  1913-1947 


The  First  World  War  marked  one  of 
the  great  turning  points  in  modern 
history.  It  signaled  an  end  to  the 
century  of  general  international 
stability  and  extensive  economic, 
social,  and  political  progress  that  had 
underwritten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  during  its  rise  from  a 
small  and  struggling  country  to  an 
honored  place  among  the  great  powers. 
The  conflict  of  1914-18  inaugurated 
an  age  of  international  disequilibrium 
that  endured  to  the  latter  decades  of 
the  20th  century,  generating  political 
turbulence  and  organized  violence  on 
an  hitherto  unimaginable  scale. 

The  First  World  War  vastly  af- 
fected the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  international  community  be- 
cause it  destroyed  the  general  stability 
that  had  nurtured  Washington's 
"great  rule  of  conduct"  during  more 
than  100  years  of  extraordinary  na- 
tional accomplishment.  It  drew  the 
nation  into  any  number  of  interna- 
tional entanglements  that  would  have 
seemed  inconceivable  a  few  scant 
years  earlier.  Political  isolation,  how- 
ever appropriate  during  the  19th 
century,  no  longer  served  the  national 
interest. 

When  general  warfare  began  in 
1914  between  the  Allied  Powers 
(Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Japan,  and  later  Italy)  and  the  Central 
Powers  (Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Turkey),  the  United  States  an- 
nounced strict  neutrality  in  keeping 
with  tradition,  but  this  course  ulti- 
mately proved  untenable.  During  the 
period  of  neutrality  (1914-17)  two 
prewar  trends  came  rapidly  to  a  tragic 
conclusion.  As  the  Americans  experi- 
mented with  their  newfound  power  in 
world  affairs  after  the  war  with  Spain, 
they  decided  that  their  national  in- 
terests and  aspirations  had  become 
complementary  with  those  of  the 
ancient  enemy,  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
petitive with  those  of  Germany, 
another  rising  power.  Developments 
after  1914,  which  led  to  an  ungovern- 
able conflict  with  Germany  over  the 
legality  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare against  neutral  shipping,  simply 
accelerated  a  political  process  that  had 
begun  some  years  earlier. 


Nevertheless  America's  entrance 
into  the  First  World  War  in  April 
1917  as  an  associate  of  the  Allies  re- 
flected the  vision  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  more  than  the  outcome  of 
the  controversy  over  submarine  war- 
fare. By  1917  the  conflict  had  been 
transformed  into  a  quasi-global  con- 
flict that  verged  on  total  war.  Wilson 
came  to  believe  that  only  the  United 
States  could  shape  an  effective  peace 
settlement,  given  the  political  and 
moral  debility  of  the  contending  bellig- 
erent coalitions.  The  fundamental  rea- 
son he  decided  on  the  intervention  of 
1917  was  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  would  play  a  decisive  part  in  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  Only  by  this 
course  could  he  hope  to  dominate  the 
postwar  peace  conference. 

The  President's  plan  for  the 
future,  outlined  in  the  14  points  of 
January  1918  and  augmented  by  later 
pronouncements  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
war  in  November  1918,  envisioned 
restoration  of  a  stable,  equitable,  and 
enduring  international  balance 
through  the  workings  of  a  beneficent 
arrangement  to  provide  collective 
security — the  League  of  Nations — 
based  on  a  consensus  of  the  great 
powers.  Wilson's  attempt  to  banish 
warfare  forever  culminated  the  con- 
version of  the  United  States  from 
isolation  to  engagement  in  a  mere 
generation. 

The  many  changes  that  accom- 
panied World  War  I  posed  great  chal- 
lenges for  the  Department  of  State.  As 
the  executive  agency  charged  with 
principal  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations,  it  was  forced  to 
assume  duties  undreamed  of  in  earlier 
years.  Even  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  the  Department's 
workload  spurted  dramatically.  Both 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services 
expanded  their  reporting  functions  to 
provide  desperately  needed  informa- 
tion. They  also  augmented  their  sup- 
port activity  abroad.  American  citi- 
zens made  demands  for  help,  and 
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"None  Is  Swifter  Than  These" 


The  earliest  American  diplomatic 
courier  was  Peter  Parker,  master  of 
the  brig  Dispatch,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
July  10,  1776,  to  deliver  messages  to 
J.H.  and  Samuel  Delap  in  Bordeaux. 
The  letters,  relating  to  obtaining  mili- 
tary supplies  from  France,  were 
weighted  so  that  they  could  be  thrown 
overboard  in  the  event  of  capture. 

The  Department  did  not  begin  to 
hire  couriers  on  a  regular  basis  until 
World  War  I.  Outgoing  despatches 
would  be  entrusted  to  shipmasters, 
junior  naval  officers,  or  private  citizens 
as  necessary.  "Bearers  of  despatches" 
were  entitled  to  $6  per  diem  plus  a 
travel  allowance,  payable  by  the  De- 
partment upon  completion  of  their 
mission.  They  also  carried  a  special 
passport  to  certify  their  official  char- 
acter. One  of  the  first  such  special 
couriers  was  a  Post  Office  employee 


named  Nat  Crane,  who  left  Savannah 
for  London  on  May  24,  1819. 

The  Embassies  in  London  and  Paris 
became  the  first  American  diplomatic 
posts  to  hire  full-time  couriers  in 
December  1914.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  the  American  Commission 
to  Negotiate  Peace  asked  Major  Amos 
J.  Peaslee,  who  had  organized  a 
courier  system  for  the  Army,  to  per- 
form a  similar  service  for  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Diplomatic  Courier  Service 
began  operations  in  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1918,  using  military  personnel. 
It  was  disbanded  the  next  year  when 
the  Peace  Commission  concluded  its 
activities,  but  11  Marines  and  one 
civilian  were  then  designated  as 
couriers. 

The  Courier  Service  was  dis- 
banded again  on  July  30,  1933,  as  an 
economy  measure.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  ordered  its  reestablish- 


ment  in  1934,  while  attending  the 
London  economic  conference.  The  sys- 
tem was  still  based  in  Paris  and  had 
three  regular  couriers.  By  1941 
established  service  had  been  instituted 
to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Americas. 
A  regular  system  of  worldwide  sched- 
ules came  into  being  after  World 
War  II. 

The  Diplomatic  Courier  Service 
reached  its  peak  strength  of  100  after 
World  War  II.  There  are  presently  74 
couriers.  Despite  the  hazards  of  wars, 
revolutions,  shipwrecks,  and  plane 
crashes,  only  five  couriers  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  No 
pouch  or  letter  has  ever  been  stolen 
from  a  diplomatic  courier.  The  emblem 
of  the  Diplomatic  Courier  Service  is  a 
golden  eagle  in  flight.  Its  motto,  "none 
is  swifter  than  these,"  is  taken  from 
Herodotus'  description  of  Persian 
couriers. 


The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on  June  28,  1919.  At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  United 
States  briefly  abandoned  isolation  and  attempted  to  establish  not  only  a  lasting  peace  but  a 
new  international  order.  (Libra)  ol  Congress  photo) 


American  missions  located  in  bellig- 
erent countries  often  acted  as  care- 
takers for  enemy  interests  in  these 
countries.  For  example,  the  American 
Embassy  in  Berlin  represented  Brit- 
ish, Japanese,  and  Italian  interests  in 
Germany  until  the  United  States 
abandoned  neutrality. 

The  burgeoning  responsibilities 
of  the  foreign  services  caused  an  in- 
crease in  personnel  and  expenditures. 
Many  temporary  employees  were  as- 
signed to  duties  at  home  and  overseas. 
Resignations  and  retirements  were 
minimized  to  retain  experienced  offi- 
cers. Congress  authorized  a  significant 
number  of  new  permanent  positions, 
including  27  in  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
a  jump  from  70  to  97.  The  domestic 
payroll  grew  from  234  people  in  1910 
to  708  in  1920.  Expenditures  jumped 
from  $4.9  million  in  1910  to  $13.6 
million  in  1920. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  ear- 
liest years  of  the  nation,  the  American 
people  gave  sustained  attention  to 
foreign  affairs.  The  Department  ac- 
cordingly attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion and  even  praise,  a  welcome  change 
from  the  general  apathy  or  distrust 
that  characterized  the  heyday  of  isola-  \ 
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A  Man  Behind  the  Throne 

For  a  time  Edward  M.  House  of  Texas 
exercised  much  more  influence  on 
President  Wood  row  Wilson's  foreign 
policies  than  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  Lansing  of  New  York.  He  came 
to  Wilson's  attention  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1912  and  soon  became  the 
President's  most  intimate  friend.  A 
quiet,  self-effacing  man,  but  one  of 
large  ambition,  House  established  close 
relations  with  important  European 
leaders,  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 

The  President  sent  him  to  Europe 
twice  during  the  period  of  neutrality 
(1914-17)  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  mediating  the  European  conflict. 
House  later  served  as  a  special  execu- 
tive agent  during  the  period  of  Ameri- 
can belligerency  (1917-18)  represent- 
ing the  United  States  at  an  important 
inter-Allied  conference  held  in  Paris 
during  November  1917  and  at  the 
prearmistiee  negotiations  in  October- 
November  1918.  During  the  war 
House  also  headed  a  group  of  experts 
known  as  the  "Inquiry"  who  prepared 
information  to  be  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  postwar  peace 
conference. 

President  Wilson  made  House  one 
of  the  American  peace  commissioners 
in  1919,  and  the  Texan  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  negotiations  that 
took  place  in  Paris.  Unfortunately  for 
him.  he  betrayed  a  tendency  to  com- 
promise some  of  Wilson's  positions, 
probably  the  reason  for  a  rapid  cooling 
of  their  friendship.  When  House  re- 
turned from  Europe  he  was  no  longer 
welcome  at  the  White  House. 


tion.  The  rise  of  the  "new  diplomacy" 
— a  term  used  to  describe  statecraft 
responsive  to  the  desires  of  popular 
majorities — brought  international 
politics  and  its  practitioners  fully  into 
the  consciousness  of  people  who  had 
never  before  concerned  themselves 
with  foreign  relations. 


And  yet,  despite  its  enlarged 
operational  responsibilities  and  re- 
spectability, the  Department  of  State 
lost  much  of  its  influence  on  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy.  Almost  all  the 
significant  decisions  of  the  conflict — 
to  pursue  strict  neutrality  in  1914,  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  in 
1917,  to  champion  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1918,  and  to  negotiate  a 
peace  treaty  on  American  terms  in 
1919 — emanated  from  the  White 
House  without  decisive  contributions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
subordinates. 

Several  factors  helped  displace 
the  Department  of  State  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  advice  concerning  the 
most  crucial  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  One  important  reason  was  that 
President  Wilson  and  his  several  Sec- 
retaries of  State  did  not  establish 
close  and  confidential  relations  with 
each  other,  almost  always  a  precondi- 
tion for  influential  leadership  from 
the  Department  of  State.  Wilson  re- 
lied primarily  on  others  for  advice, 
notably  an  intimate  friend,  Edward  M. 
House  of  Texas.  A  less  obvious  but 
equally  significant  reason  was  that  the 
Department  was  poorly  organized  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  wartime.  It 
tended  to  act  slowly,  and  it  lacked  ex- 
pertise in  treating  military  issues. 
Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  dictated  the  partici- 
pation of  many  agencies  in  decisions 
about  foreign  relations — notably  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury,  and  temporary 
organizations  such  as  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board — but  the  Department  of 
State  was  not  prepared  to  take  a  lead- 
ing role  in  coordinating  this  activity. 
Finally,  modern  communications 
rendered  the  President  less  dependent 
on  the  Department  for  information 
than  in  earlier  periods. 

The  experience  of  modern  war- 
fare revealed  that  the  Department  of 
State  would  have  to  undergo  major 
changes.  In  January  1920,  Secretary 
of  State  Robert  Lansing  of  New  York 
put  his  finger  squarely  on  the  reason, 
writing  to  a  sympathetic  Congress- 
man, John  Jacob  Rogers  of  Massa- 
chusetts: "The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment provided  for  dealing  with  our 
foreign  relations  is  in  need  of  complete 
repair  and  reorganization.  As  ade- 
quate as  it  may  have  been  when  the 
old  order  prevailed  and  the  affairs  of 
the  world  were  free  from  the  present 
perplexities  it  has  ceased  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  present  needs."  Three 


Lucile  Atcherson  passed  the  examination  for 
the  diplomatic  service  in  1922  and  became 
the  first  woman  Foreign  Service  officer. 

(Photo  taken  in  1978)  (Department  of  State  photo) 


categories  of  reform  were  required 
to  revivify  the  Department.  The  for- 
eign services  must  be  fully  profes- 
sionalized and  democratized;  the 
structure  of  the  Department  must  be 
modernized  to  deal  effectively  with  a 
whole  new  range  of  policy  matters  in 
a  transformed  environment;  and  rela- 
tions between  the  Department  and 
other  participants  in  the  foreign  policy 
process  must  be  clarified  and  con- 
ducted in  a  new  institutional  context. 

Measurable  improvement  occurred 
in  the  first  of  these  dimensions  after 
the  First  World  War,  when  Congress 
completed  the  prewar  movement  to- 
ward a  fully  professional  and  demo- 
cratic foreign  service.  Representative 
Rogers,  who  led  the  congressional 
campaign,  stated  his  objective  in  1923: 
"Let  us  strive  for  a  foreign  service 
which  will  be  flexible  and  democratic ; 
which  will  attract  and  retain  the  best 
men  we  have ;  which  will  offer  reason- 
able pay,  reasonable  prospects  for  pro- 
motion, reasonable  provision  against 
want  when  old  age  comes  to  a  faithful 
servant."  Hugh  Gibson,  a  respected 
diplomat  interested  in  reform,  sup- 
ported Rogers,  arguing  that  improve- 
ments in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
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Services  would  attract  the  most  quali- 
fied candidates  so  that  "we  can  choose 
our  men  by  the  only  good  method — 
that  is,  by  keen  competition."  He 
hoped  for  creation  of  "a  real  diplo- 
matic career,  which  is  open  to  any 
American  citizen  who  has  the  neces- 
sary qualifications." 

The  Rogers  Act,  which  became 
law  on  May  24,  1924,  codified  the  re- 
form of  the  foreign  services.  It  estab- 
lished a  career  organization  based  on 
competitive  examination  and  merit 
promotion.  To  eliminate  invidious 
distinctions  between  the  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Services,  the  two  groups 
were  amalgamated  into  a  unified  orga- 
nization whose  members  were  made 
available  for  both  types  of  activities. 
Henceforth,  members  of  what  was 
now  called  the  "Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  would  be 
commissioned  in  a  given  class  with 
specified  salaries  rather  than  to  over- 
seas missions  or  posts.  Salaries  would 
range  from  $3,000  for  the  lowest  level, 
Class  9,  to  $9,000  for  Class  1.  Officers 
would  be  placed  in  positions  for  3 
years  with  the  presumption  of  regular 
rotation  to  other  assignments.  The 
Rogers  Act  granted  regular  home 
leave  and  set  up  a  good  retirement 
system.  It  also  authorized  representa- 
tional expenses,  although  these  allow- 
ances were  not  granted  until  1931.  A 
special  reinstatement  provision  per- 
mitted career  officers  who  became 
chiefs  of  mission  to  remain  in  the 
Foreign  Service  after  completing  their 
tours  of  duty.  Earlier  they  had  been 
required  to  resign  without  assurance 
of  a  future  Presidential  appointment 
to  other  responsible  duties,  a  sure  way 
of  discarding  the  most  experienced  and 
competent  officers  at  the  height  of 
their  abilities. 

Related  actions  helped  support 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
Rogers  Act.  In  1925  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice School  was  founded  to  provide 
specialized  training  in  languages  and 
other  necessary  skills — recognition 
that  modern  complexities  of  function 
required  educational  updating  at  all 
stages  of  a  career  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. In  1926  Congress  passed  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act,  an  im- 
provement of  the  Lowden  Act.  It 
permitted  purchase  or  construction 
of  buildings  overseas  for  the  use  of 
missions  and  consulates.  This  measure 
further  lessened  the  need  to  possess 
independent  means  in  order  to  ris< 
the  high'  <>f  the  Foreign 


Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States 

In  1861  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  decided  to  publish  his  im- 
portant diplomatic  despatches.  This 
decision  established  the  policy  of 
publishing  the  record  of  American 
diplomacy.  The  documentary  publi- 
cation entitled  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  is  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  enterprise  of  its  kind. 

The  editors  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  series  include  in  volumes 
"all  documents  needed  to  give  a 
comprehensive  record  of  the  major 
foreign  policy  decisions  within  the 
range  of  the  Department  of  State's 
responsibilities,  together  with  ap- 
propriate materials  concerning  the 
facts  which  contributed  to  the  formu- 
lation of  policies."  The  editors  are 
enjoined  to  honor  "the  principles  of 
historical  objectivity."  They  may  not 
omit  information  "for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  or  glossing  over  what  might 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  defect  of 
policy." 

In  addition  to  annual  volumes  for 
every  year  except  1869,  certain  special 
sets  have  been  prepared,  covering 
important  topics  such  as  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  of  1919  and  the 
summit  meetings  of  the  Second  World 
War.  To  date  283  volumes  have  been 
published.  Volumes  covering  the  1950s 
are  now  beginning  to  appear. 


Certain  defects  of  the  Rogers  Act 
became  apparent  after  a  few  years, 
especially  inequities  in  the  promotion 
of  people  serving  in  consular  assign- 
ments, and  Congress  moved  to  correct 
them  in  1931.  The  Moses-Linthicum 
Act  reorganized  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Service  Personnel  to  insure  impartial 
promotion  practices.  Other  sections 
of  the  law  improved  salaries,  author- 
ized paid  annual  leave  and  sick  leave, 
set  up  an  improved  retirement  system, 
and  conferred  career  status  on  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  gains  proved  transient. 
Economies  in  government  that  ac- 
companied the  Great  Depression  led 


to  suspension  of  promotion,  a  reduc- 
tion of  15$  in  salaries,  abolition  of 
representational  and  living  allowances, 
elimination  of  paid  home  leaves,  and 
suspension  of  recruiting  for  4  years. 
The  result  was  a  10%  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  service  between  July  1932 
and  December  1934. 

The  Department  of  State  did  not 
undergo  a  thorough  structural  reorga- 
nization after  the  First  World  War. 
In  1924  the  Secretary,  who  had  final 
responsibility  for  policy  and  adminis- 
tration, had  relatively  few  senior  of- 
ficials to  help  him.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary provided  support  on  policies  of 
special  import.  Three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries helped  with  certain  matters — 
the  First  Assistant  Secretary  with 
economic  and  financial  questions,  the 
Second  Assistant  Secretary  with  inter- 
national law  and  related  questions,  and 
the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  with 
administration.  The  Chief  Clerk  su- 
pervised the  Department's  clerks  and 
looked  after  its  property.  The  Director 
of  the  Consular  Service  served  as 
budget  officer  for  the  Department  as 
well  as  the  principal  consular  official. 
The  Solicitor  handled  legal  business, 
and  the  Economic  Adviser  made 
recommendations  concerning  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance.  Five  geo- 
graphic bureaus  maintained  communi- 
cations between  Washington  and 
missions  abroad.  Various  other  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  Division  of 
Passport  Control  and  the  Bureau  of 
Accounts,  provided  various  types  of 
support. 

From  time  to  time  modifications 
were  made  in  the  basic  structure  cre- 
ated in  1909.  New  divisions  or  bureaus 
were  created  on  occasion  to  manage 
new  functions  or  to  improve  estab- 
lished ones.  For  example,  a  Division 
of  Publications  was  established  in 
1921  to  centralize  work  on  informa- 
tional projects  such  as  the  documen- 
tary series  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States.  In  1929  a  Division  of 
International  Conferences  and  Pro- 
tocol was  formed  to  cope  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of 
multilateral  negotiations  that  oc- 
curred during  the  postwar  decade  and 
after.  In  1938  a  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations  appeared  that  dealt  with  a 
new  form  of  activity — cultural  diplo- 
macy— and  also  a  Division  of  Inter- 
national Communications  that  pro- 
vided modern  telecommunications. 
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In  the  absence  of  an  overall  re- 
rganization,  those  changes,  however 

ielpful  in  themselves,  did  not  make 
ufficient  impact.  The  failure  to  mod- 
rnize  the  Department  of  State  re- 
lected  the  general  decline  in  the 
lat ion's  commitment  to  an  energetic 
oreign  policy  after  the  Senate  re- 
uidiated  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
resident  Wilson  was  the  first  Ameri- 
an  leader  to  develop  an  international 
■ion  that  cast  the  United  States  in 
he  role  of  global  leader,  but  the  nation 
vas  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  perma- 
lent  international  responsibilities 
omensurate  with  its  power.  Charles 
Dawes,  who  served  as  Ambassador 
eat  Britain  during  the  Adminis- 
ration  of  President  Herbert  Hoover 
1929-33 ^i,  could  say  only  half  hu- 
norously  that  being:  an  ambassador 
ma  hard  on  the  feet  and  easy  on  the 
>rain. 

During;  the  1920s  Americans 
toutly  resisted  international  com- 
nitments  of  a  truly  binding  character, 
largely  because  of  leadership  from 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
lughes.  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
lent  Warren  G.  Harding  sponsored 
he  Washington  Naval  Disarmament 
Conference  of  1921-22.  and  Secretary 
f  State  Frank  Kellogg,  who  served 
'resident  Calvin  Coolidge,  played  a 
lading  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
aris  Peace  Pact  ( 1928 1 ,  a  multi- 
ateral  instrument  that  outlawed  of- 
ensive  warfare.  But  these  accomplish- 
nents  did  not  alter  the  strongly  iso- 
ationist  cast  of  American  foreign 
>olicy — a  reversion  that  stemmed  not 
nly  from  disillusionment  after  the 
:irst  World  War  but  from  the  absence 
f  apparent  challenges  to  national 
ecurity.  Clear  and  present  dangers 
naterialized  after  1929  during  the 
Jreat  Depression.  These  massive  eco- 
lomic  shocks  reinforced  the  country's 
solationist  inclinations  during  the  rise 
>f  totalitarianism. 

The  consequence  of  these  develop- 
nents  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
he  Foreign  Service  was  a  tendency  to 
.ccept  the  relatively  low  priority  at- 
ached  to  international  affairs  during 
he  "long  armistice"  from  1919  to 
939.  In  the  1920s  the  Department  of 
'ommerce  rather  than  the  Department 
<t  State  provided  leadership  in  spon- 
oring  expanded  international  trade 
nd  investment.  During  the  early 
■ears  of  President  Franklin  D. 
toosevelt's  New  Deal  in  the  1930s, 
he  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull 


Despite  rejection  of  the  Versailles  TYeaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  States 
hosted  the  Washington  Naval  Disarmament  Conference  in  1921-22.  Representatives  of  nine 
nations  reached  agreements  to  limit  naval  construction  and  to  respect  each  other's  interests 
in  the  Far  East.  (Library  of  Congress  photo] 


of  Tennessee,  strongly  supported  ef- 
forts to  reduce  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade,  but  this  enterprise  was 
not  by  itself  sufficient  to  combat  the 
Depression  or  deter  German  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  and  Japanese  expan- 
sion in  East  Asia. 

The  Department  of  State  grew 
slowly  during  the  interwar  years. 
Between  1920  and  1930,  the  domestic 
work  force  increased  from  708  to  only 
714,  the  Foreign  Service  from  514  to 
633,  and  annual  expenditures  from 
$13.6  million  to  $14  million.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Service  did  not 
change  materially.  Its  members  de- 
voted themselves  to  representation, 
negotiation,  reporting,  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  their  interests, 
trade  promotion,  and  consular  tasks. 
One  historian  has  described  the  gen- 
erally backward  state  of  the  organiza- 
tion when  Secretary  Hull  assumed 
control.  "In  1933  the  Department  was 
small,  placid,  comfortably  adjusted  to 
the  lethargic  diplomacy  of  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  and  suffused  with 


Charles  Evans  Hughes  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  from  1921  to  1925.  His  opening 
speech  to  the  Washington  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments  proposed  naval 
restrictions  that  "sank"  more  ships  in  15 
minutes  "than  all  the  admirals  of  the  world 
have  sunk  in  a  cycle  of  centuries."  He  later 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
(Department  *»i  State  photo) 
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Cartoonist  Clifford  K.  Berryman  views  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  (Library  of  Congress  photo) 


William  C.  Bullitt  served  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  (1933- 
36);  he  was  also  Ambassador  to  France 
(1936—40).  (Department  of  State  photo) 


habits  of  thought  that  reached  back 
to  a  still  earlier  day."  Overseas  mis- 
sions were  in  a  comparable  state. 
"The  Foreign  Service — genteel,  slow- 
moving,  and  complacent — also  cher- 
ished its  ties  with  the  past."  Although 
many  highly  qualified  people  served  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  presence  did 
not  in  itself  insure  effective  institu- 
tional performance:  "Individual  com- 
petence is  seldom  proof  against  out- 
moded procedures  and  relaxed  stand- 
ards of  accomplishment."  The  United 
States  still  lacked  an  apparatus  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  ap- 
propriate to  the  modern  era. 

The  neglect  of  foreign  relations 
that  characterized  the  interwar  years 
dissipated  rapidly  with  the  onset  of 
the  Second  World  War;  the  undeniable 
menace  of  Hitler's  Germany  and  its 
partners,  Italy  and  Japan,  forced  the 
U.S.  Government  to  increasingly  inter- 
ventionist policy,  particularly  given 
the  Axis  victories  of  1939-41,  when 
the  nation  again  adopted  neutrality. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  the 
initiative:  He  launched  rearmament, 
authorized  the  sale  of  destroyers  to 
Great  Britain  in  return  for  leases  on 
certain  bases  in  the  western  Atlantic, 
and  eventually  provided  wholesale 
economic  assistance  to  the  anti- 


\  perennial  problem  in  American  foreign  policy.  lUbrai  photo] 
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Ruth  Br>an  Owen,  daughter  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  was  America's  first  woman 
Chief  of  Mission.  She  served  as  Minister  to 
Denmark  from  1933  to  1936. 

(Department  of  Stale  phutoi 


German  coalition  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  by  means  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  I  1941  ).  Nevertheless, 
the  United  States  did  not  enter  the 
war  until  the  Japanese  air  raid 
against  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941. 

The  American  intervention  of 
1941.  like  that  of  1917,  committed  the 
United  States  to  another  period  of 
intense  international  activity,  an 
outcome  that  added  greatly  to  the 
tasks  of  the  Department  of  State.  It 
accepted  responsibility  for  evacuating 
Americans  from  combat  zones,  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  belligerents 
in  enemy  countries,  assisting  prisoner- 
of-war  exchanges,  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
dealing  with  refugees. 

During  the  war  the  most  notable 
increase  in  business  within  the  De- 
partment occurred  in  the  economic 
field.  Officials  of  the  Department 
helped  coordinate  the  activities  of 
various  wartime  agencies  set  up  to 
mobilize  the  nation  for  total  war  and 
to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of 
liberated  territories.  The  Department 
also  created  a  complex  system  to  pro- 


vide efficient  international  communica- 
tions, a  vital  aspect  of  waging  global 
war. 

To  perform  its  tasks,  the  foreign 
policy  community  grew  at  an  un- 
equalled rate.  In  1940  the  Department 
had  1,128  domestic  employees,  and  it 
survived  on  total  expenditures  of 
$24  million,  of  which  less  than  $3 
million  was  spent  at  home.  By  1945  the 
staff  had  grown  to  3,767  people,  and 
the  budget  for  all  operations  had  risen 
to  about  $50  million.  Recruiting  for 
the  career  Foreign  Service  was  sus- 
pended during  the  war,  but  a  Foreign 
Service  Auxiliary  was  created  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance.  It  sought 
experienced  elders  with  necessary 
qualifications  and  young  people  with 
abilities  comparable  to  those  of 
successful  prewar  candidates  for  the 
Foreign  Service.  By  January  1946, 
the  Auxiliary  included  976  people. 

To  manage  international  tasks 
that  would  not  be  taken  on  by  the 
Department,  a  number  of  wartime 
agencies  came  into  existence.  Among 
them  were  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

And  yet,  as  during  the  First 
World  War,  the  President  largely 
ignored  the  Secretary's  advice  on 
policy ;  the  Department  of  State  con- 
fined itself  mostly  to  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. Secretary  Hull  proved  influential 
only  in  one  area — preparation  of  plans 
for  postwar  international  organiza- 
tion. This  situation  stemmed  from  the 
Department's  failure  to  organize  for 
fully  effective  performance  in  war- 
time. Wartime  decisions  required 
coordination  of  political  ends  and 
military  means,  but  the  Department 
of  State  lacked  the  means — expertise 
and  institutions — to  exert  dominant 
influence  on  the  shaping  of  grand 
strategy.  Like  President  Wilson  before 
him,  President  Roosevelt  turned  to  a 
coterie  of  trusted  advisers,  among 
them  Harry  Hopkins,  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
Although  Secretary  Hull  was  usually 
informed  of  important  decisions,  he 
rarely  participated  in  the  great  war- 
time conferences  at  which  the  leaders 
of  the  grand  alliance  forged  the 
victory  of  1945.  His  inability  to  gain 
the  President's  full  confidence  kept 


Another  Man 
Behind  the  Throne 

Harry  Hopkins  spent  his  earlier  career 
as  a  social  worker.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1933  as  one  of  the  New 
Dealers.  His  first  assignment  was  to 
administer  employment  relief;  he 
headed  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. In  1938  he  became  President 
Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

As  World  War  II  approached, 
President  Roosevelt  turned  increas- 
ingly to  Hopkins  for  crucial  assign- 
ments. He  first  served  as  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  in  1941  and 
then  moved  to  the  White  House  as 
a  special  assistant.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  sent  on  secret  missions  to  serve  as 
the  President's  eyes  and  ears.  In  July 
1941  he  went  to  Moscow  to  work  out 
cooperation  with  Stalin  after  Germany 
attacked  the  Soviet  Union.  He  attended 
all  of  the  great  wartime  summit  con- 
ferences such  as  Casablanca  (1943) 
;md  Yalta  (1945)  held  to  coordinate 
the  strategy  and  policy  of  the  "grand 
alliance" — the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Closely 
attuned  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  President,  he  also  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  and  Premier  Joseph  Stalin. 
His  last  public  service,  after  the  death 
of  President  Roosevelt,  was  to  visit 
Moscow  in  a  successful  effort  to  obtain 
Russian  cooperation  in  creating  the 
United  Nations. 


the  Department  from  a  reasonable 
part  in  many  major  decisions.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Secretary  Hull 
should  have  commented  bitterly  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  service:  "When 
I  accepted  this  office,  I  knew  that  I 
would  be  misrepresented,  lied  about, 
let  down,  and  that  there  would  be 
humiliations  that  no  man  in  private 
life  could  accept  and  keep  his  self- 
respect.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  in 
advance  that  I  would  accept  all  these 
things  and  just  do  my  job." 

In  1943  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
of  Virginia  became  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  immediately  began  to 
plan  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  State,  an  enterprise 
that  stemmed  directly  from  wartime 
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embarrassments.  One  journalist  sum- 
marized the  situation  aptly:  "Not- 
withstanding the  personal  prestige  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  [Hull],  the 
organization  he  heads  has  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  almost  any  circle,  Amer- 
ican or  foreign,  to  arouse  either 
doubt,  despair,  or  derision."  Stettinius* 
reorganization  marked  the  dividing 
line  between  the  old  Department  of 
State  and  the  present  agency.  He 
began  the  process  of  making  adjust- 
ments to  insure  that  the  Department 
would  participate  effectively  in  shap- 
ing the  nation's  foreign  relations 
during  the  difficult  postwar  era  that 
lay  ahead. 

Stettinius  concentrated  on  certain 
key  deficiencies  of  the  Department, 
particularly  unsound  division  of  re- 
sponsibility for  certain  important 
functions,  inadequate  means  of  ob- 
taining and  disseminating  informa- 
tion, and  ineffective  long-range 
planning.  On  December  20,  1944, 
shortly  after  Stettinius  succeeded 
Hull  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  issued 
Department  Order  1301,  which  con- 
centrated similar  functions  in  the 
same  office  and  related  offices  under 
a  senior  official,  either  the  Under  Sec- 
retary or  one  of  six  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

To  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
Department,  insure  follow-through, 
and  conduct  long-range  planning, 
Order  1301  created  several  new  orga- 
nizations. A  Staff  Committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  and  his  principal 
subordinates  became  the  chief  mana- 
gerial group.  The  task  of  making 
initial  investigations  of  policy  matters 
and  controlling  interoffice  projects  was 
given  to  a  Coordinating  Committee. 
A  Joint  Secretariat  was  charged  with 
monitoring  Department  activity  to 
insure  efficient  action  on  decisions. 
Finally  a  Policy  Committee  and  a 
Committee  on  Postwar  Problems  were 
created  to  undertake  long-range 
planning. 

Secretary  Stettinius  also  recog- 
nized the  need  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  functions  that  overlapped  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  traditional  geo- 
graphic bureaus.  New  bureaus  were 
set  up  to  deal  with  trade  relations, 
cultural  diplomacy,  and  public  infor- 
mation. Another  important  functional 
organization  came  into  being  in 
September  1945 — the  Interim  Re- 
search and  Intelligence  Service,  the 
forerunner  of  the  present-day  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research.  These 


innovations  minimized  fragmentation 
of  jurisdiction  that  so  frequently  im- 
mobilized the  Department  when  quick 
decisions  were  required  in  a  crisis. 

Certain  other  steps  that  continued 
the  modernization  of  the  Department 
were  taken  during  the  service  of 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes 
of  South  Carolina,  who  succeeded 
Stettinius  in  July  1945,  shortly  after 
Harry  S.  Truman  became  President. 
The  most  important  activity  was  to 
gather  several  temporary  wartime 
organizations  into  the  permanent 
structure  of  the  Department,  espe- 
cially those  that  dealt  with  interna- 
tional economic  affairs.  In  August 
1946  the  Department  created  an  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs.  This 
official  teamed  with  an  existing  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  to 
supervise  economic  activities  and  to 
establish  effective  relations  with 
certain  international  institutions  such 
as  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund,  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization. 

To  modernize  personnel  practices, 
Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  which  became  law  on 
August  13,  1946.  It  was  intended  to 
"improve,  strengthen,  and  expand  the 
Foreign  Service  .  .  .  and  to  consolidate 
and  revise  the  laws  relating  to  its 
administration."  To  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Service, 
the  act  of  1946  established  a  Director 
General  and  a  Board  of  the  Foreign 


Service,  and  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  competitive  entrance  it  set  up  a 
Board  of  Examiners.  It  also  provided 
for  improvements  in  assignments 
policy,  promotion  procedures,  allow- 
ances and  benefits,  home  leave,  and 
the  retirement  system.  Recognizing 
the  growing  importance  of  expertise 
in  certain  critical  areas,  it  created  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  for  people 
needed  in  specialist  categories  such  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  economists,  and 
intelligence  analysts.  Finally  the  act 
converted  the  Foreign  Service  School 
into  the  modern  Foreign  Service 
Institute  to  offer  advanced  training 
for  Foreign  Service  officers  in  subjects 
of  particular  importance  to  the 
Department. 

The  new  Department  of  State 
emerged  from  World  War  II  better 
prepared  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
foreign  policy  process  and  fully  aware 
that  the  tasks  ahead  loomed  more 
difficult  than  any  encountered  in 
earlier  years.  In  July  1945,  Secretary 
Byrnes  recognized  the  extent  of  the 
postwar  challenge.  "Today  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  of  this  war- 
ravaged  Earth  want  to  live  in  a  free 
and  peaceful  world.  The  supreme  task 
of  statesmanship  in  the  world  over  is 
to  help  them  understand  that  they 
can  have  peace  and  freedom  only  if 
they  tolerate  and  respect  the  rights 
of  others  to  opinions,  feelings,  and 
way  of  life  which  they  do  not  and 
cannot  share." 


As  President  Harry  S.  Truman  watches.  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  signs 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  San  Francisco  on  June  2f>,  1945. 
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The  Age  of  Global  Leadership, 
1947-Present 


In  April  1947  the  Department  of 
State  occupied  new  quarters  located 
in  a  section  of  Washington,  D.C., 
known  as  Foggy  Bottom.  This  move 
coincided  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  departures  in  the  history  of 
American  foreign  relations.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
allies  during  the  Second  World  War, 
had  emerged  from  that  conflict  as  the 
sole  world  powers.  By  1947  efforts  to 
maintain  cooperation  had  broken 
down.  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
working  closely  with  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  George  C.  Marshall  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Dean  G.  Acheson 
of  Maryland,  took  decisive  steps  to 
preclude  Soviet  aggression  against 
regions  in  which  the  United  States 
had  vital  interests. 

A  leading  expert  on  Soviet  affairs 
in  the  Department  of  State,  George 
F.  Kennan  (soon  to  become  head  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff),  developed 
the  intellectual  basis  for  what  became 
known  as  the  policy  of  "containment." 
Kennan  concluded  that  "the  main 
element  of  any  United  States  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
that  of  a  long-term  patient  but  firm 
and  vigilant  containment  of  Russian 
expansive  tendencies."  This  concept 
inspired  a  series  of  successful  ini- 
tiatives undertaken  from  1947  to 
1950  in  which  the  Department  of 
State  played  a  leading  role. 

The  first  step  was  the  "Truman 
Doctrine"  of  March  1947.  Reacting 
to  fear  that  Greece  and  Turkey  might 
fall  victim  to  subversion  for  lack  of 
support  from  friendly  nations, 
President  Truman  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  $400  million  in  emergency 
assistance  to  the  two  nations.  To 
justify  this  course  he  stated:  "I 
believe  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  destinies  in  their 
own  way."  The  key  to  preventing 
overthrow  of  free  nations  was  to 
attack  the  conditions  of  "misery  and 
want"  that  nurtured  totalitarianism. 

Very  soon  this  general  idea  was 
applied  to  Western  Europe.  In  June 
1947,  Secretary  Marshall  proposed 
the  extension  of  massive  economic 
assistance  to  the  devastated  nations 
of  Europe,  saying  that  the  policy 


Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
(1947-49)  proposed  the  European  recovery 
program,  better  known  as  the  Marshall  plan. 

(Department  of  State  photo) 


of  the  United  States  was  not  directed 
"against  any  country  or  doctrine  but 
against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation, 
and  chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be  the 
revival  of  a  working  economy  in 
the  world  so  as  to  permit  the 
existence  of  political  and  social  con- 
ditions in  which  free  institutions 
can  exist."  Congress  later  authorized 
the  European  Recovery  Program, 
better  known  as  the  Marshall  plan. 
An  investment  of  about  $13  billion 
in  Europe  during  the  next  few  years 
resulted  in  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
and  durable  reconstruction  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that 
there  must  be  a  political-military 
dimension  to  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment. In  June  1948,  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  a  strong 
proponent  of  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  sponsored  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  that  set  the  nation's  course. 
It  called  for  "progressive  develop- 
ment of  regional  and  other  collective 
arrangements  for  individual  and 
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collective  self-defense  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes,  principles,  and 
provisions  of  the  [United  Nations] 
Charter."  President  Truman  had 
already  applied  this  concept  to  Latin 
America.  The  Rio  pact,  signed  in 
September  1947,  provided  that  "an 
armed  attack  by  any  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all 
the  American  States  and,  conse- 
quently, each  one  of  the  said  Con- 
tracting Parties  undertakes  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  attack."  Collective 
security  was  invoked  once  again  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Signed  in 
Washington  in  April  1949,  it  created 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation ( NATO) .  The  Rio  pact  and  the 
NATO  pact  ended  the  policy  of  no 
entangling  alliances.  Economic  assist- 
ance to  endangered  regions  and 
collective  defense  agreements  with 
likeminded  nations  became  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  insuring  containment 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 


Dean  Acheson  was  the  architect  of  postwar 
collective  security.  While  he  was  Secretary 
of  State  (194&-53),  the  United  States  negoti- 
ated the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed 
treaties  of  peace  and  mutual  defense  with 
Japan,  and  committed  its  armed  forces  to 
the  defense  of  South  Korea. 

1-  abian  Ba<  hrachj 


During  the  Presidency  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  (1953-61),  the  United 
States  ratified  a  number  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  treaties  designed  to 
extend  the  wall  of  containment  around 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 
Among  these  arrangements  were  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization 
(CENTO)  ;  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO) ;  and  bilateral 
treaties  with  Japan,  South  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Republic. 

At  times  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  counter  unexpected  probes 
along  the  dividing  line  between  the 
free  nations  and  their  rivals.  In  1948 
the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies  fended  off  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  western  zones  of  occupied 
Berlin.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
interdicted  land  access,  the  city 
received  supplies  by  means  of  a 
massive  airlift.  Eventually  the  Rus- 
sians were  forced  to  lift  the  blockade. 
When  North  Korea  invaded  South 
Korea  in  1950,  the  United  States 
sponsored  a  "police  action"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to 
curb  the  aggressor.  After  a  long 
struggle  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand preserved  the  independence 
of  South  Korea.  In  1954  the  United 
States  took  a  strong  stand  in  favor 
of  Taiwan  when  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  bombarded  certain  islands 
off  the  Chinese  mainland.  In  1955 
assistance  began  to  flow  to  the  new 
nation  of  South  Vietnam,  created 
after  the  withdrawal  of  France  from 
Indochina. 

The  evolution  of  containment  had 
remarkable  effects  on  the  agencies 
most  concerned  with  American  foreign 
relations.  Soon  after  the  Second 
World  War,  Congress  created  a  new 
institutional  structure  to  reach  sound 
decisions  relating  to  national  security 
and  to  put  those  decisions  into  effect. 
The  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
recognized  that  the  President  must 
have  the  ability  to  control  national 
security  policy  and  that  to  achieve 
this  object  there  must  be  "a  single, 
top-ranking  body  to  form  and  cor- 
relate national  policy."  The  institution 
founded  to  perform  this  function  was 
the  National  Security  Council  (NSC). 


The  creation  of  the  NSC  did  not 
displace  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
the  President's  senior  adviser  on 
international  questions;  it  simply 
insured  that  all  concerned  agencies 
would  make  cooperative  contributions 
to  the  decisionmaking  process  in 
appropriate  measure.  The  principal 
participants  in  the  NSC,  acting  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  are 
the  Vice  President  and  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and,  on  occasion,  interde- 
partmental groups  ranging  in  nature 
from  small  informal  committees  to 
large,  highly  organized  councils. 
Proliferation  of  interagency  organi- 
zations reflected  the  fact  that  few 
national-security  issues  could  be  dealt 
with  by  only  one  agency. 

The  NSC  structure  for  making 
national  security  decisions  provided 
an  institutional  vehicle  through  which 
the  Department  of  State  could  exert 
a  continuing  influence  on  the  nation's 
"grand  strategy,"  that  is,  the  sys- 
tematic design  for  insuring  national 
security  that  pulls  together  the  basic 
means  of  exercising  national  power — 
political,  economic,  psychological,  and 
military  measures — something  that 
the  Department  had  found  difficult  to 
accomplish  during  the  troubled  years 
between  1914  and  1945. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
State  realizes  its  full  potential  in  the 
new  institutional  context  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  the  President.  The  Depart- 
ment's signal  contributions  to  the 
containment  policy  stemmed  from 
close  associations  between  President 
Truman  and  Secretaries  Marshall  and 
Acheson.  Truman  was  always  anxious 
to  complete  action  on  important  ques- 
tions ;  he  wanted  to  make  his  de- 
cision as  soon  as  he  had  a  sound  basis. 
Secretary  Acheson,  notes  his  biog- 
rapher, "could  always  provide  an 
adequate  basis,  or  its  appearance, 
before  any  rival  body.  ...  In  the 
race  with  time,  which  was  the  key 
to  influence  over  the  President, 
Acheson  was  unbeatable."  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  estab- 
lished effective  communication  with 
President  Eisenhower  after  1953, 
thereby  insuring  that  the  Department 
of  State  continued  to  receive  a  hearing 
at  the  White  House. 
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ohn  Foster  Dulles  extended  American  al- 
iances  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
Cast.  As  Secretary  of  State  (1953-59),  he 
raveled  half  a  million  miles  and  visited  60 
■ountries.  He  coined  such  colorful  de- 
criptions  of  his  policies  as  "liberation," 
going  to  the  brink,"  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal," and  "massive  retaliation." 
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The  revolution  in  American 
foreign  policy  that  occurred  after  the 
Second  World  War  greatly  affected 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Before  1941  domestic  political  con- 
siderations rather  than  the  need  for 
expertise  in  foreign  affairs  usually 
guided  the  President  in  his  choice  of 
the  senior  foreign  policy  adviser,  but 
after  1945  most  of  the  Secretaries 
were  selected  because  they  possessed 
broad  experience  and  technical  skills 
deemed  essential  to  effective  per- 
formance. Before  1941  Secretaries 
usually  remained  in  Washington, 
depending  on  ambassadors  or  execu- 
tive agents  to  conduct  negotiations 
overseas,  but  after  1945  Secretaries 
traveled  extensively.  Before  1941 
Secretaries  did  not  usually  concen- 
trate on  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  State,  but  after  1945 
they  had  to  give  large  amounts  of 
time  to  administration.  The  burdens 
of  office  have  greatly  increased,  but 
there  has  been  a  significant  com- 
pensation. Secretaries  have  gained  in 
prestige,  a  consequence  of  the  high 
priority  accorded  to  foreign  relations 
in  recent  years. 


Yew  Department  of  State  Building 


The  present  home  of  the  Department 
r>f  State  is  at  2200  C  Street,  North- 
west. On  January  5,  1957,  President 
Eisenhower  joined  with  Secretary 
Dulles  in  laying  the  cornerstone.  The 
President  used  the  same  trowel  that 
was  used  by  George  Washington  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in 
1793.  A  sealed  metal  box  containing  a 
selection  of  historic  documents  was 
deposited  in  the  cornerstone.  The 


building  was  completed  in  1961. 

This  structure  covers  four  square 
blocks  and  has  seven  floors  of  office 
space.  An  eighth  floor  is  used  for 
official  functions  such  as  diplomatic 
dinners  and  receptions.  These  rooms 
are  furnished  largely  with  a  growing 
collection  of  antiques  and  art  treasures 
provided  by  the  American  people  on 
loan  or  as  gifts. 


Extensive  international  activity 
after  the  Second  World  War  led  to 
great  changes  in  the  Department  of 
State.  Members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice performed  duties  that  went  far 
beyond  the  traditional  missions  of 
political  representation,  negotiation, 
and  reporting.  Knowledge  of  varied 
scientific,  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  issues  became  essential.  In 
1970  a  Department  publication, 
Diplomacy  for  the  70's,  drew  attention 
to  this  development.  It  noted  that  the 
agency  now  had  to  conduct  "critically 
important  programs  for  promoting 
our  commercial  exports,  for  con- 
cessional sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, for  narcotics  control,  for 
military  and  development  aid,  for  the 
inspection  and  licensing  of  airline 
routes,  for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy,  for 
scientific  and  technological  exchange, 
for  coordinating  international  mone- 
tary policy,  and  for  communicating 
directly  with  people  of  other  countries 
through  the  media  of  press,  radio, 
and  television." 

To  provide  an  adequate  institu- 
tional framework  for  its  varied 
responsibilities,  many  of  which  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  the  existing 
geographic  bureaus,  the  Department 
established  many  new  functional 
organizations.  As  of  1980  there  were 
14  such  units,  each  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  or  an 
official  of  comparable  rank,  as 
against  five  geographic  bureaus. 
Functional  bureaus  created  since  the 
Second  World  War  cover  such  diverse 
concerns  as  Intelligence  and  Research, 
Congressional  Relations,  Politico- 
Military  Affairs,  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  and  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Certain  other  functions  earlier 
housed  in  the  Department  of  State 
are  now  the  responsibility  of  other 
organizations.  The  U.S.  International 
Communication  Agency  (USICA) 
manages  international  informational 
activities  and  cultural  relations. 
Foreign  economic  assistance  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Agency  for 
Inteinational  Development  (AID). 
Another  vital  enterprise— arms  con- 
trol negotiations — is  the  principal 
task  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA). 
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To  assist  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  Department  now  has  a  large  team 
of  central  managers.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  serves  when  neces- 
sary as  the  Acting  Secretary  and, 
with  the  Counselor  of  the  Department, 
is  available  for  special  assignments. 
Four  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
oversee  important  functional  areas — 
political  affairs;  economic  affairs; 
management;  and  security  assistance, 
science,  and  technology.  Special  sup- 
port for  the  Secretary  comes  from 
the  Executive  Secretariat,  a  unit  set 
up  to  control  information  flow  and  to 
follow  up  decisions,  and  from  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff. 

Administrative  problems  also 
materialized  overseas  when  many 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
entered  the  foreign  field.  This  influx 
ultimately  caused  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, disorderly  management,  and 
widespread  inefficiency.  To  restore 
order  President  Eisenhower  issued  a 
series  of  Executive  orders  that 
established  the  Ambassador  as  the 
supervisor  for  all  operations  within 
his  country.  The  chief  of  mission 
became  the  leader  of  a  "country  team" 
that  included  representatives  of  all 
organizations  with  operational  re- 
sponsibilities, for  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  (the  precedessor 
agency  of  USICA) ,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
Further  improvement  occurred  in 
1966  when  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  arranged  for  "country  directors" 
in  the  geographic  bureaus,  who  sup- 
ported chiefs  of  mission ;  they  com- 
municated policy  guidance  and 
mobilized  operational  and  adminis- 
trative support  for  the  country 
team. 

The  revolution  in  foreign  policy 
produced  much  greater  growth  in 
the  Department  of  State  than  in  any 
previous  period.  A  few  statistics 
graphically  illustrate  this  pattern. 
The  domestic  work  force  enlarged 
from  1,128  in  1940  to  a  postwar  high 
of  8,609  in  1950.  The  total  declined  to 
6,983  in  1970,  but  rose  to  8,433  in 
1980,  still  below  the  level  of  1950. 
The  Foreign  Service  expanded  at  a 
similar  rate.  From  a  mere  840  in 


1940  it  jumped  to  a  high  of  7,710 
in  1950.  The  total  number  in  all 
categories  of  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1980  was  5,861.  The  budget  of  the 
Department  also  rose  spectacularly, 
even  if  inflation  is  taken  into  account. 
In  1940  the  total  expenditure  was 
$24  million  but  by  1950  it  reached 
$350.9  million.  After  a  decline  to 
$246.6  million  in  1960,  expenditures 
climbed  to  $447.8  million  in  1970 
and  to  $2,354,139,275.69  in  1980. 
Even  so  the  Department  of  State  has 
the  lowest  budget  of  all  Cabinet 
departments. 

After  the  accomplishments  of 
the  immediate  postwar  years,  the 
Department  of  State  suffered  a 
crippling  blow  when  it  became  the 
prime  target  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy's  search  for  subversives 
in  the  U.S.  Government.  In  February 
1950,  shortly  after  the  Soviet  Union 
acquired  nuclear  weapons  and  Mao 
Zedong  seized  power  in  China,  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  launched  his  anti- 
Communist  crusade  with  a  speech  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Depicting 
the  international  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  most  dire  terms, 
he  insisted:  "How  can  we  account 
for  our  present  situation  unless  we 
believe  that  men  high  in  the  govern- 


ment are  concerting  to  deliver  us  to 
disaster?  This  must  be  the  product 
of  a  great  conspiracy  on  a  scale  so 
immense  as  to  dwarf  any  previous 
venture  in  the  history  of  man."  He 
announced  that  he  had  a  list  of  205 
subversives — "a  list  of  names  that 
were  made  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  being  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  who  never- 
theless are  still  working  and  shaping 
policy  in  the  State  Department." 
Senator  McCarthy  never  made  public 
such  a  list.  A  number  of  the  most 
experienced  Foreign  Service  officers — 
notably  the  Department's  corps  of 
Far  Eastern  experts — were  forced  out 
of  the  Department  or  their  reputations 
were  otherwise  seriously  damaged. 
Senator  McCarthy  never  proved  any 
of  his  irresponsible  allegations. 

McCarthy's  allegations  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  those  who  remained 
in  the  Department.  John  W.  Ford,  a 
security  officer  at  the  time,  has  since 
noted  that  "few  people  who  lived 
through  the  McCarthy  era  in  the 
Department  of  State  can  ever  forget 
the  fear,  intimidation,  and  sense  of 
outrage  which  permeated  Foggy 
Bottom."  In  1978  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  David 
D.  Newsom,  said:  "I  can  recall  the 


Loy  W.  Henderson  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Vice  Consul  in  Dublin  in  1922.  His  39  years 
of  service  included  assignments  as  Minister  to  Iraq  (1943-45),  Ambassador  to  India  (1948-51) 
and  to  Iran  (1951-54),  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  (1955).  The 
Department's  international  conference  room  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1976. 
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nock  of  the  taunts  and  suspicions 
fveled  at  the  State  Department  and 
lose  who  served  in  it.  It  must  be 
itisfying.  but  not  full  recompense, 
>r  those  who  suffered  in  that  period 
>  have  our  nation  now  realize  that 
ley  were  substantially  right." 

The  notion  that  the  Department 
?rved  the  nation's  enemies  lingered 
n  for  many  years.  Senator  Henry 
[.  Jackson  of  Washington  put  his 
nger  on  one  reason  for  the  tendency 
)  level  unjustified  criticism  at  the 
department.  "We  know  that  the  State 
department  has  been  a  target  for  all 
f  the  problems  of  the  cold  war 
ecause  it  is  called  the  State  De- 
artment — it  is  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
i  a  very  popular  target — and  does  not 
ave  any  constituents."  The  relative 
bsence  of  powerful  and  assertive 
.ipport  from  organized  interest 
roups,  especially  in  comparison  with 
lost  other  major  agencies,  renders 
le  Department  of  State  vulnerable  to 
•responsible  charges,  especially  in 
eriods  of  international  stress.  It 
sually  can  be  attacked  without  fear 
f  serious  retaliation. 

While  the  Department  struggled 
ith  McCarthyism,  it  also  sought  to 
lodernize  its  personnel  practices, 
ostwar  growth  produced  what  one 
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historian  described  as  "inertia,  inflex- 
ibility, and  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  personnel."  Stanton  Griffis,  a 
businessman  who  served  as  Ambas- 
sador to  several  countries,  later 
satirized  the  confused  situation. 
Overseas  missions  constituted  "a 
fantastic  network  of  men,  women,  and 
typewriters,  who  report  [on]  .  .  . 
political,  economic,  labor,  and  agri- 
cultural conditions."  These  reports 
then  went  to  Washington,  where  they 
were  immediately  filed  away.  Then 
"the  home  team,  having  properly 
disposed  of  the  information  from  the 
field,  proceeds  to  write  its  own  endless 
reports  to  go  forward  to  the  same 
ultimate  fate  in  the  embassies 
throughout  the  world." 

The  personnel  problems  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  commission,  headed  by 
former  President  Hoover,  created  to 
investigate  all  aspects  of  government 
organization  after  World  War  II. 
In  1949  the  commission  called  for 
reforms  to  eliminate  one  important 
source  of  difficulty — invidious  distinc- 
tions between  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  civil  servants  who  staffed  the 
Department's  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Several  years  later,  in  1954,  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
asked  Henry  M.  Wriston,  the 
President  of  Brown  University,  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  Department's 
personnel  practices.  Dulles  drew 
attention  to  a  number  of  concerns, 
among  them  poor  morale  because  of 
managerial  shortcomings,  low  intake 
into  the  Foreign  Service,  and  inequi- 
ties that  stemmed  from  differences  in 
the  treatment  of  different  categories 
of  employees.  After  examining  these 
matters,  President  Wriston  called  for 
integration  of  many  Civil  Service 
employees  into  the  Foreign  Service. 
There  followed  several  years  of 
"Wristonization";  by  the  end  of 
1957  the  Foreign  Service  had  more 
than  doubled  in  size  to  3,436  officers. 
By  August  1959,  1,523  Foreign  Service 
officers  held  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment, a  device  intended  to  improve 
communications  between  Washington 
and  the  missions  overseas  and  to  fulfill 
the  legal  requirement  that  Foreign 
Service  officers  spend  a  portion  of 
their  careers  at  home. 

Although  the  reforms  of  the 
early  postwar  years  served  the  De- 
partment well,  the  march  of  events 
during  the  1950s  and  especially  the 


1960s  posed  new  difficulties.  The 
innovative  concept  of  containment 
began  to  lose  some  of  its  utility  as 
a  rough  balance  of  power  was  estab- 
lished in  Europe  and  East  Asia.  As 
East-West  tensions  subsided  some- 
what, new  strains  developed  along  a 
North-South  axis.  After  the  Second 
World  War,  which  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  great  European 
colonial  powers,  ancient  peoples 
everywhere  in  Africa  and  Asia 
recaptured  their  sovereignty.  A 
"revolution  in  rising  expectations" 
throughout  the  Third  World  spawned 
new  international  issues  that  greatly 
complicated  the  task  of  statecraft. 

The  need  to  make  significant 
changes  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  became  fully  apparent 
during  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  modest  intervention  that  began 
in  1955  after  the  departure  of  France 
from  Indochina  turned  into  a  major 
enterprise  during  President  Johnson's 
Administration  (1963-69).  In  1968, 
after  3  years  of  warfare  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  over  500,000 
American  troops  into  South  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  decided  to  dis- 
engage from  a  struggle  that  had  lost 
popular  support  at  home. 

The  election  of  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  in  1968  led  to  important 
changes  in  direction.  In  February 
1970,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  President  Nixon  presented 
a  report  to  Congress  entitled 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s, 
in  which  he  described  certain  basic 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  world  since  1945.  The  world,  he 
believed,  had  largely  recovered  from 
the  damage  of  the  Second  World  War; 
many  new  nations  had  come  into 
existence  in  Africa  and  Asia;  the 
monolithic  structure  of  international 
communism  had  been  fractured 
because  of  developments  in  China  and 
Eastern  Europe;  the  United  States  no 
longer  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons;  and  a  significant 
moderation  had  occurred  in  inter- 
national ideological  conflict.  Given 
these  developments,  President  Nixon 
continued,  the  United  States  in  the 
future  should  rely  more  heavily  on 
partnership  with  likeminded  peoples; 
it  should  maintain  sufficient  military 
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President  Carter 
and  Human  Rights 

President  Carter  made  human  rights 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  his  foreign 
policy.  In  his  Inaugural  Address, 
delivered  on  January  20,  1977,  he  set 
the  tone  for  his  later  activity  in  this 
respect. 

"To  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  must 
be  true  to  others.  We  will  not  behave 
in  foreign  places  so  as  to  violate  our 
rules  and  standards  here  at  home,  for 
we  know  that  the  trust  which  our 
nation  earns  is  essential  to  our 
strength. 

"The  world  itself  is  now  domi- 
nated by  a  new  spirit.  Peoples  more 
numerous  and  more  politically  aware 
are  craving,  and  now  demanding,  their 
place  in  the  sun — not  just  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  physical  condition 
but  for  basic  human  rights. 

"The  passion  for  freedom  is  on 
the  rise.  Tapping  this  new  spirit,  there 
can  be  no  nobler  nor  more  ambitious 
task  for  America  to  undertake  on  this 
day  of  a  new  beginning  than  to  help 
shape  a  just  and  peaceful  world  that 
is  truly  humane." 


strength  to  support  its  foreign  policy 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  arms 
control  and  disarmament;  and  it 
should  constantly  manifest  "willing- 
ness to  negotiate,"  abandoning  the 
postwar  tendency  to  reject  the  likeli- 
hood of  successful  diplomatic  contacts 
with  Communist  nations. 

President  Nixon,  acting  on  these 
principles,  pursued  two  important 
enterprises  that  culminated  in  1972. 
In  February  he  visited  Peking,  setting 
in  motion  a  long-term  movement 
toward  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
In  .May  he  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  signed  agreements  that 
contained  the  results  of  the  first 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
'  SALT  I  I .  New  negotiations  were 
begun  to  extend  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures  (SALT  II). 
Those  developments  inaugurated  a 
period  of  "detente"  that  accorded 
with  a  general  tendency  among  the 
American  people  to  favor  a  lowered 
profile  in  world  affairs  after  the 
chastening  experience  in  Vietnam 
that  ended  in  1975  with  the  last 
withdrawal  of  American  personnel. 


Improvements  in  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  signaling  a  possible  end 
to  the  cold  war,  did  not  lead  to  general 
improvement  in  the  international 
climate.  The  international  economy 
experienced  considerable  instability, 
leading  to  a  significant  modification 
of  the  international  financial  system 
that  had  been  set  up  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  A  keystone  of  that 
system  was  a  stable  U.S.  dollar,  to 
which  other  nations  pegged  their 
currencies.  The  dollar  eventually 
came  under  severe  attack,  especially 
after  adverse  developments  in  the 
international  balance  of  payments. 
In  1971  the  dollar  was  devalued,  a 
decision  that  inaugurated  a  period  of 
unstable  currency  exchange  rates. 
Two  years  later  the  international 
economy  suffered  another  blow  when, 
after  Israel  and  Egypt  fought  a 
fourth  war,  the  Arab  oil-producing 
nations  instituted  a  boycott  of  oil 
shipments  to  important  consumers, 
particularly  in  Europe  and  East  Asia. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  October  1973, 
became  deeply  involved  in  efforts  to 
resolve  the  longstanding  dispute 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

After  President  Jimmy  Carter 
took  office  in  1977,  he  and  his  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Cyrus  R.  Vance  of 
New  York  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine,  continued  the  search  for 
further  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  restoration 
of  political  stability  in  the  turbulent 
Middle  East.  President  Carter's  most 
distinctive  modification  of  general 
foreign  policy  was  his  energetic  pro- 
motion of  international  human  rights. 

As  the  nation  passed  through  the 
1970s  the  Department  of  State  came 
to  grips  with  certain  new  challenges 
as  it  made  adjustments  to  the 
changing  pattern  of  world  politics. 
Among  these  challenges  four  deserve 
special  mention.  Continuing  attempts 
have  been  made  to  achieve  effective 
managerial  and  personnel  arrange- 
ments. The  Congress  has  asserted 
considerable  influence  in  the  foreign 
policy  process,  a  significant  departure 
from  prior  practice.  Efforts  have 
been  undertaken  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Finally,  an  outburst  of  inter- 
national terrorism  has  exposed  the 
Foreign  Service  to  great  danger  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 


Growing  concern  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Department  of  State 
during  the  late  1960s  ultimately  led 
to  a  major  self-study  conducted  in 
1970.  Thirteen  task  forces  of  Foreign 
Service  and  Department  employees 
thoroughly  investigated  all  activities 
and  produced  the  report,  Diplomacy 
for  the  70's,  that  made  many 
recommendations.  The  task  forces 
traced  the  difficulties  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  "weakness  in  the  area  of 
management  capability."  The  agency 
still  lacked  the  modern  managerial 
know-how  required  for  efficient 
operations  in  the  complex  environment 
of  the  modern  world.  "Because  of  the 
diversity  and  complexity  of  our 
overseas  activities,  effective  coordi- 
nation calls  for  a  wide  range  of 
management  skills  and  management 
tools.  The  traditional  reliance  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  on  experience 
and  tradition  is  no  longer  good 
enough."  What  was  required?  "The 
diplomacy  of  the  seventies  calls  for  a 
new  breed  of  diplomat-manager,  just 
as  able  as  the  best  of  the  old  school, 
but  equipped  with  up-to-date  tech- 
niques and  backed  by  a  Department 
organized  on  modern  management 
principles." 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
had  been  bombarded  ever  since  the 
Second  World  War  with  call  after  call 
for  change  in  their  professional 
attitudes  and  activities.  For  example, 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  noted  in  1964  that  a 
contemporary  Foreign  Service  officer 
"must  not  only  know  how  to  use  the 
traditional  tools  of  diplomacy,  but . .  . 
must  also  be  expert  in  the  new 
instruments  of  foreign  policy  such  as 
economic  aid  and  cultural  exchanges." 
To  maintain  professional  proficiency 
the  modern  diplomat  must  constantly 
acquire  additional  education.  "If 
there  is  a  continuous  process  of 
improvement  in  the  people  involved  in 
implementing  foreign  policy,  the 
procedures  and  techniques  employed 
will  be  improved  as  a  natural  by- 
product." 

Diplomacy  for  the  70' s  called  for 
"a  new  spirit  in  the  Department." 
One  of  the  task  forces  insisted  that 
the  times  required  "a  tremendous 
effort  ...  to  shake  off  old  habits, 
old  ways  of  doing  things,  old  ways  of 
dealing  with  each  other.  What  we 
are  proposing  is  a  change  of  outlook 
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and  method."  The  report  concluded: 
"The  traditional  mode  of  reflection 
and  detachment  cultivated  by  diplo- 
mats trained  in  the  old  school  must 
be  reinforced  by  a  more  dynamic  and 
aggressive  style  if  the  Department 
is  to  play  the  role  which  the  President 
expects  of  it." 

Not  everyone  welcomed  such 
riews.  One  historian  notes  that  some 
Foreign  Service  officers  opposed 
radical  change,  considering  them- 
selves "an  embattled  and  misunder- 
stood elite  who  functioned  as  political 
reporters  and  policy  planners." 
Rather  than  retooling  for  changing 
responsibilities,  these  officers  some- 
times argued  through  their  profes- 
sional organization,  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  that  the 
Foreign  Service  should  be  given 
increased  political  responsibility  by 
placing  career  officers  in  high-level 
positions  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  conflict  between  those  who 
defended  the  older  model  and  those 
>vho  wanted  to  modernize  the  Foreign 
Service  found  expression  in  a  long- 
standing dispute  over  whether 
Foreign  Service  officers  should  be 
greneralists  or  specialists.  Those 
jpposed  to  change  argued  that  the 
diplomat  should  continue  to  rely 
primarily  on  general  experience  and 
intuition.  Those  interested  in  reform 
:laimed  that  the  future  belonged  to 
specialists  with  advanced  training. 
Henry  Wriston  called  for  balance. 
Specialized  skills  were  essential  in 
the  modern  era,  but  it  seemed  evident 
:hat  specialists  tended  "to  become  so 
narrow  as  to  lose  perspective;  then 
each  specialism  conceives  of  its  own 
oailiwick  as  'most  vital.'"  Wriston 
concluded  that  "no  rule  of  thumb  can 
establish  the  proper  balance"  between 
general  and  special  skills.  He  believed 
that  the  best  specialists  would  "broad- 
en rather  than  narrow  their  interests 
.vith  experience  and  on  becoming 
senior  officers  [would  1  prove  to  be 
?ood  generalists." 

This  outlook  is  reflected  in  the 
nost  recent  attempt  to  resolve  the 
personnel  problems  of  the  Department 
-){  State — the  Foreign  Service  Act 
if  1980.  Its  principal  provisions 
represent  a  turn  away  from  the 
effort  to  establish  an  integrated 
Foreign  Service;  henceforth  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State 
irho  are  not  liable  for  overseas  service, 
including  specialists  formerly  placed 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  will 
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*  < 

Exclusive  of  Contingencies." 

be  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 
When  the  act  is  put  into  effect,  it  will 
produce  a  Foreign  Service  of  6,850 
people  and  a  domestic  work  force  of 
3,800  people,  a  total  of  approximately 
10,650  employees.  The  act  seeks  to 
encourage  qualities  in  the  Foreign 
Service  that  are  essential  to  the 
modern  practice  of  diplomacy.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  David  D.  Newsom 
summarized  these  qualities  in  1978: 
"An  understanding  of  our  own  nation; 
a  balanced  sensitivity  to  other  societies 
and  peoples ;  a  firm  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  international  relations; 
and  the  skill  to  bring  this  knowledge 
together  in  advancing  both  the 
interests  of  our  country  and  the 
establishment  of  working  under- 
standings with  others." 

The  principle  of  executive 
predominance  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  was  not  seriously 
challenged  until  recent  times,  but  the 
need  to  finance  economic  assistance 
and  other  important  aspects  of  an 
active  foreign  policy  has  upgraded  the 
role  of  Congress  in  the  foreign  policy 
process.  Recognizing  this  develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  State  desig- 
nated an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  in  1949  to  improve 


liaison  with  Capitol  Hill.  Bipartisan 
approaches  to  foreign  affairs  mini- 
mized executive-legislative  tensions 
during  the  earlier  postwar  years,  but 
burgeoning  public  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  during  the  1960s 
caused  Congress  to  question  executive 
behavior  and  even  to  sponsor  inter- 
national activities  on  its  own. 

The  most  significant  initiative 
of  Congress  has  been  in  the  field  of 
international  human  rights.  Seeking 
to  stimulate  more  active  support  of 
oppressed  people,  Congress  enacted 
a  series  of  statutes  during  the  1970s 
that  placed  legislative  constraints  on 
various  types  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  governments  that 
consistently  violated  internationally 
accepted  human  rights.  Differences 
of  view  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  narrowed  when 
President  Jimmy  Carter  expressed 
strong  support  for  an  active  human 
rights  policy. 

In  other  respects,  however, 
President  Carter  encountered  con- 
gressional resistance.  The  Senate 
manifested  considerable  reluctance 
to  accept  a  treaty  providing  for  the 
return  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  before  finally  giving  its 
consent.  Even  greater  Senatorial 
doubts  about  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
reinforced  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979, 
caused  the  President  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  the 
agreement. 

During  the  1960s  the  activities  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States  led  to  the  passage  of 
legislation  designed  to  insure  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  undertook  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  this  respect.  Much 
needed  to  be  done.  Although  women 
and  members  of  minorities  had  long 
formed  part  of  the  Department  of 
State,  they  were  seriously  under- 
represented,  particularly  in  the  higher 
ranks. 

The  Department  of  State  first 
appointed  women  to  full-time  positions 
in  1874,  but  they  were  deemed  unquali- 
fied for  other  than  clerical  duties. 
In  1905,  for  example,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Frederick  Van  Dyne  said:  "The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  employment  of 
women  as  diplomatic  agents  is  their 
well  known  inability  to  keep  a  secret." 
The  first  woman  to  achieve  super- 
visory rank  was  Margaret  Hanna,  who 
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entered  the  Department  as  a  clerk  in 
1895  and  became  Chief  of  the  Corre- 
spondence Bureau  in  1918.  A  few  other 
women  rose  to  managerial  positions 
during  the  1920s,  including  Ruth 
Shipley,  who  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  Passport  Division  in  1921. 
The  first  woman  to  enter  the 
Foreign  Service,  Lucile  Atcherson, 
was  not  appointed  until  1922,  after  the 
First  World  War.  The  first  entrant 
after  the  passage  of  the  Rogers  Act 
was  Pattie  H.  Field  in  1925.  Con- 
tinuing doubts  about  the  ability  of 
women  to  endure  the  trials  of  duty 
overseas  worked  against  acceptance 
of  women  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
After  Atcherson  and  Field  were 
appointed,  a  senior  diplomat  suggested 
that  "it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
refrain  from  taking  any  more  women 
until  we  can  form  an  idea  of  their 
usefulness  from  observation  of  those 
we  have  already  taken  in."  To  exclude 
women  who  scored  high  on  written 
examinations,  another  official  observed 
that  examining  boards  might  award 
failing  grades  on  oral  examinations. 


Eugenie  M.  Anderson  was  the  first  woman 
Ambassador  (Denmark,  1949-53)  and  the 
first  woman  to  sign  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (Oepartn  photo) 


The  first  women  given  political 
appointments  to  high-level  diplomatic 
positions  occurred  during  the  1930s. 
In  1933  President  Roosevelt  named 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  the  daughter  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  as  Minister  to  Den- 
mark, and  in  1937  Florence  Jaffray 
Harriman  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Norway.  Career  women  did  not  attain 
ambassadorial  rank  until  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  third  woman 
to  enter  the  Foreign  Service,  Frances 
E.  Willis,  was  made  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland  (1953-57).  She  later 
served  in  Norway  and  Ceylon.  The  first 
woman  career  diplomat  to  become  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was 
Ambassador  Carol  C.  Laise,  who  be- 
came head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs  in  1973.  She  later  served  as 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Blacks  were  similarly  under- 
represented  in  the  work  force  of  the 
Department.  As  in  the  case  of  women, 
blacks  sometimes  served  in  the  lower 
ranks  but  rarely  became  supervisors. 
The  first  black  appointed  to  the  rank 
of  Minister  was  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett, 
who  went  to  Haiti  in  1869.  James 
Milton  Turner  was  made  Minister  to 
Liberia  in  1871.  The  best  known  black 
abolitionist,  Frederick  Douglass, 
became  Minister  to  Haiti  and  Charge 
d'Affaires  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1889. 
It  became  common  practice  to  assign 
blacks  to  these  countries,  but  few 
were  sent  elsewhere. 

The  first  black  to  enter  the  For- 
eign Service  was  Clifford  R.  Wharton 
( 1925 ),  and  he  was  also  the  first 
career  diplomat  of  his  race  to  serve 
as  chief  of  mission,  becoming  Minister 
to  Romania  in  1958  and  Ambassador 
to  Norway  in  1961.  Like  the  women 
who  entered  the  Foreign  Service 
during  the  1920s,  Wharton  experienced 
discrimination.  When  he  decided  to 
take  the  competitive  examination  for 
the  Foreign  Service,  he  discovered 
that  his  prospective  associates 
"couldn't  care  less ;  they  didn't  want 
me  in  the  Department  of  State." 
His  early  diplomatic  career  was  spent 
mostly  in  posts  traditionally  reserved 
for  blacks,  especially  Liberia.  Wharton 
remembers  having  commented  smil- 
ingly to  a  personnel  officer  after 
receiving  an  undesirable  assignment 
in  1946:  "You're  not  only  discrimi- 
nating against  us  [with]  in  the 
Service,  but  you're  exporting  dis- 
crimination abroad.  .  .  ." 


Frances  E.  Willis  was  the  first  woman  For- 
eign Service  officer  to  be  appointed  a  U.S. 
Ambassador  (Sw  itzerland,  1953-57),  the  first 
to  attain  the  rank  of  Career  Minister,  and 
the  only  one  to  be  named  Career  Ambas- 
sador. She  served  as  Ambassador  to  Norway 
(1957-61)  and  to  Ceylon  (1961-64). 

(Department  of  State  photo) 


Clifton  R.  Wharton  was  a  clerk  in  the  Con- 
sular Commercial  Office  when  he  took  the 
first  Foreign  Service  examination  (1925).  He 
became  Third  Secretary  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Liberia  and  later  was  Minister  to 
Romania  (1958)  and  Ambassador  to  Norway 
(1961).  He  was  the  first  black  Foreign  Ser- 
vice officer  and  the  first  to  serve  as  Chief  of 
Mission  to  a  European  country. 
"  pai mi   ■ 
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'arl  T.  Rowan,  with  his  family,  signs  his 
ommission  as  Ambassador  to  Finland  in 
J63.  He  also  served  as  Deputy  Assistant 
ecretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs  ( 1961- 
St  and  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 

Ljrencv  (1964—65).  (Department  of  Slate  photo) 


Hispanics  have  served  in  the 
)epartment  of  State  since  1820.  when 
oseph  M.  Espada  of  New  York  be- 
ame  a  consular  agent  in  Mexico,  but 
ike  women  and  blacks  they  have  been 
mderrepresented  up  to  the  present, 
tamon  Leon  Sanchez  of  Florida  was 
nade  U.S.  consul  at  Cartagena,  Co- 
ombia,  in  1840.  An  Hispanic,  James 
I'iosca  of  California,  and  his  son, 
fames  Viosca,  Jr.,  served  successively 
is  consuls  at  La  Paz,  Mexico,  from 
[877  to  1906. 

The  first  Hispanic  chief  of  mis- 
don  was  Romualdo  Pacheco  of  Cali- 
'ornia,  who  became  Minister  to  a 
rroup  of  Central  American  states  in 
[890.  No  other  Hispanic  achieved 
•omparable  rank  until  William  E. 
Gonzales  of  California  became 
Minister  to  Cuba  in  1913  and  to  Peru 
n  1919.  Twenty  others  have  since 
served  as  chief  of  mission,  four  of 
.vhom  were  career  Foreign  Service 
officers.  Horacio  Rivero,  Jr..  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  first  Hispanic  to  be 
fiamed  chief  of  mission  to  a  European 
sountry — Spain  in  1972.  Mari-Luci 
Jaramillo  was  the  first  Hispanic 
woman  to  become  chief  of  mission, 
oroing  to  Honduras  as  Ambassador 
in  1977. 

Patterns  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination, prevalent  elsewhere  as 
well  as  in  the  Department  of  State, 
finally  attracted  extensive  critical 
attention  during  the  1960s,  and  im- 
portant attempts  have  been  made  in 


recent  years  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity through  the  workings  of 
energetic  affirmative  action  programs. 
During  the  1970s  Secretaries  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  and  Cyrus  R.  Vance  all 
devoted  considerable  attention  to 
this  effort. 

One  of  Secretary  Vance's  earliest 
acts  was  to  issue  a  statement  to  the 
Department  in  which  he  announced 
his  intention  to  "exercise  personal 
leadership  in  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin,  age,  or  handi- 
cap .  .  .  [and]  in  carrying  out  a  con- 
tinuing affirmative  action  program 
designed  to  promote  equal  opportunity 
for  all  applicants  and  all  employees." 

True  to  his  pledge,  Secretary 
Vance  appointed  an  executive-level 
task  force  to  spur  affirmative  action, 
but  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  Department  achieves  the 
goals  established  by  recent  Secre- 
taries. Presumably  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  relationship  between  the 
incidence  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
in  the  general  population  and  their 
representation  in  the  Department  of 
State.  A  look  at  the  profile  of  the 
Foreign  Service  reveals  great  dis- 
parities. Women  constitute  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  general  popula- 
tion but  only  10.2  %  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  About  12^  of  the  population 
is  black,  but  blacks  constitute  only 
3.5'  ^  of  the  Foreign  Service.  His- 


panics make  up  more  than  5%  of  the 
population,  but  they  are  a  minuscule 
1 .5 ' ;  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

No  development  of  recent  years 
has  been  more  troubling  than  the  rise 
of  terrorism  as  a  political  weapon 
aimed  at  Americans  representing  their 
country  abroad.  Numerous  attacks  on 
American  posts  overseas  and  frequent 
kidnappings  and  killings  of  Americans 
have  occurred  in  recent  years,  adding 
a  tragically  large  number  of  names  to 
the  list  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  August 
1968,  Ambassador  John  Gordon  Mein 
was  assassinated  in  Guatemala,  the 
first  chief  of  mission  to  be  murdered 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Since  then  other 
Ambassadors  have  been  killed  in 
Sudan,  Cyprus,  Lebanon,  and  Afghani- 
stan. Kidnappings  have  occurred  in 
places  as  widely  separated  as  Zaire, 
Brazil,  and  Jordan. 

The  most  serious  of  all  such 
episodes  was  the  seizure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Tehran  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1979,  and  the  subsequent  deten- 
tion of  more  than  50  hostages.  This 
event  brought  home  to  the  American 
people  once  again  the  extreme  dangers 
that  the  Foreign  Service  must  face  in 
many  assignments  outside  the  country. 
The  steadfast  courage  of  the  American 
hostages  in  Tehran  and  their  families 
at  home  reflected  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
other  agencies  represented  among  the 
hostages. 


An  aerial  view  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  compound  in  Tehran  prior  to  its  seizure  and  occupation 
in  November  1979.  (Department  of  State  ph 
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Diplomatic  service  is  not  normally  con- 
sidered a  hazardous  profession. 
Nevertheless  over  100  Americans  have 
died  or  been  killed  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  Foreign  Service.  Some  fell 
victim  to  tropical  disease,  earthquakes, 
or  volcanic  eruptions;  many  others 
died  a  hero's  death  in  the  midst  of 
war,  while  saving  lives,  or  at  the  hands 
of  assassins. 

To  honor  those  who  lost  their 
lives  "under  heroic  or  tragic  circum- 
stances," the  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association  in  1033  dedicated  a 
plaque.  Among  the  names  . .  . 

William  Palfrey,  lost  at  sea,  1780 
Abraham  Hanson,  African  fever, 

Liberia,  1866 
John  F.  Flint,  drowned  saving  life, 

El  Salvador,  1875 


BARBARA  A  ROBISINS 

:    iMBINC  "i    EMBHJ! 
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JOSEPH  R  RUPLE\ 
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f.A»»CA 

DOLPH 
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Victor  F.  W.  Stanwood,  murdered, 
Madagascar,  1888 

Maddin  Summers,  exhaustion, 
Moscow,  1918 

Douglass  MacKiernan,  killed  by  gun- 
fire, Tibet,  1950 

Barbara  A.  Robbins,  killed  in  bombing 
of  Embassy,  Vietnam,  1965 

That  plaque,  and  a  second  one 
unveiled  in  1973,  are  in  the  diplomatic 
lobby  of  the  Department  of  State.  In 
recent  years,  the  names  of  those  who 
have  died  of  disease  contracted  at 
tropical  posts  have  not  been  added. 
Yet  the  list  continues  to  grow  .  .  . 

Ambassador  John  Gordon  Mein,  assas- 
sinated. Guatemala,  1968 

John  Paul  Vann,  killed  in  a  helicopter 
in  a  night  battle,  Vietnam,  1972 


Ambassador  Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr.,  and 
George  Curtis  Mooi-e,  murdered 
while  held  hostage,  Sudan,  1973 

John  S.  Patterson,  murdered  while 
held  by  kidnappers,  Mexico,  1974 

Ambassador  Rodger  P.  Davies,  killed 
by  sniper  fire  during  mob  attack  on 
Embassy,  Cyprus,  1974 

Ambassador  Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr., 
and  Counselor  Robert  O.  Waring, 
murdered  en  route  to  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  President-elect, 
Lebanon,  1976 

Ambassador  Adolph  Dubs,  killed  while 
being  held  hostage,  Afghanistan, 
1979 

CWO  Bryan  L.  Ellis  (U.S.  Army)  and 
Cpl.  Stephen  J.  Crowley  (USMC), 
killed  during  an  attempted  mob 
takeover  of  the  Embassy,  Pakistan, 
1979. 
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secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  joins  members  of  the  Iran  Working  Group  in  the 
Department's  Operations  Center  following  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran. 


Depar;:  photo) 


L'harge  d'Affaires  L.  Bruce  Laingen  (right) 
>re>ents  a  \alor  award  for  "outstanding  per- 
rormance  and  bravery  ...  in  support  of  U.S. 
nterests  and  citizens,  December  197H  to 
February  1979"  to  Foreign  Service  officer 
Michael  Metrinko  in  July  1979  in  Tehran. 
Hoth  Laingen  and  Metrinko  are  among  the 
»2  Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran  as  of  pub- 
ication  date.    Department    fStati 


After  two  centuries  the  Depart- 
ment of  State — its  offices  and  its  people 
— comprises  one  of  the  world's  nerve 
centers  of  human  affairs.  During 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  it 
made  indispensable  contributions  to 
the  preservation  of  our  independence. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  as  the 
United  States  changed  gradually  into 
a  great  power,  the  Department  loyally 
supported  the  foreign  policies  associ- 
ated with  isolation,  neutrality,  and 
expansion.  Across  the  20th  century,  as 
Americans  came  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership,  the  Depart- 
ment, like  the  nation  it  serves,  has 
experienced  remarkable  growth  in 
size,  influence,  and  function. 

Every  era  has  its  agenda  of  chal- 
lenge, danger,  and  opportunity. 
Entering  its  third  century,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  nuclear  weapons,  popula- 
tion explosion,  depletion  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  seemingly  unman- 
ageable acceleration  of  technological, 
social,  and  political  change. 

For  two  centuries  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Department  have  chosen 
this  form  of  public  service  because 
they  are  deeply  committed  to  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  tomorrow.  Throughout  the  world 
they  daily  face  the  threat  of  disease, 


terrorism,  war,  kidnapping,  and  death. 
Along  with  these  hazards  come  the 
normal  demands  of  day-to-day 
problemsolving,  decisionmaking,  and 
coping  with  life  at  home  or  abroad. 
All  things  considered  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been 
well  served. 


David  F.  Trask  was  born  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1929.  He  received  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Wesley  an  University  (1951) 
and  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Har- 
vard in  1952  and  1958.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  (1952-54)  and  from  1955  to 
1966  was  an  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Boston  University,  Wesleyan 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Dr.  Trask  was  professor  of 
history  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  from  1966  until  May  1976,  when  he 
became  Historian  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Dr.  Trask  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Historians,  the  Society 
for  Historians  of  American  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  National  Council  on  Public  His- 
tory, and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  also  the 
Department  of  State's  representative  on 
the  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission. 

His  major  publications  are  The 
United  States  in  the  Supreme  War 
Council:  American  War  Aims  and  Inter- 
Allied  Strategy,  1917-1918  (1961),  Gen- 
eral Tasker  Howard  Bliss  and  the  "Ses- 
sions of  the  World,"  1919  (1966),  Victory 
Without  Peace:  American  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  the  20th  Century  (1968),  World 
War  I  at  Home  (1970),  Captains  and 
Cabinets:  Anglo-American  Naval  Rela- 
tions, 1917-1918  (1972).  He  is  the  co- 
author of  The  Ordeal  of  World  Power 
(1975)  and  the  coeditor  of  A  Bibliog- 
raphy of  United  States-Latin  American 
Relations  Since  1810  (1970). 
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Department 

Personnel 

1781- 

-1980 

Domestic 

Overseas 

1781 

4 

10 

14 

1790 

8 

20 

28 

1800 

10 

62 

72 

1810 

9 

56 

65 

1820 

16 

95 

111 

1830 

23 

153 

176 

1840 

38 

170 

208 

1850 

22 

218 

240 

1860 

42 

281 

323 

1870 

65 

804 

869 

1880 

80 

977 

1,057 

1890 

76 

1,105 

1,181 

1900 

91 

1,137 

1,228 

1910 

234 

1,043 

1,277 

1920 

708 

514 

1,222 

1930 

714 

633 

1,347 

1940 

1,128 

840 

1,968 

1950 

8,609 

7,710 

16,319 

1960 

7,116 

6,178 

13,294 

1970 

6,983 

5,865 

12,848 

1980 

8,433 

>tic  personnel  includes  both  Ci 

5,861 
vil  Service  and  Foreign 

13,962 
Service. 

NOTES:  Domes 

Overseas  personnel  includes  Foreign  Service  only. 

Note  on  Authorities 

This  history  depends  heavily  on  certain 
authorities  who  have  written  about 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  The  two 
best  histories  of  the  Department  are 
Gaillard  Hunt,  The  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States:  Its  History 
and  Functions  (New  Haven,  1914), 
and  Graham  H.  Stuart,  The  Depart- 
ment of  State:  A  History  of  Its 
Organization,  Procedure  and  Personnel 
(New  York,  1949) .  The  two  best 
works  on  the  Foreign  Service  are 
William  Barnes  and  John  Heath 
Morgan,  The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States:  Origins,  Development, 
and  Functions  (Washington,  1961 ) , 
and  Warren  F.  Uchman,  Professional 
Diplomacy  in  the  United  States 
1779-1939:  A  Study  in  Administrative 
History  (Chicago,  1961). 

For  information  about  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  consult  the  multi- 
volume  series  edited  by  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis  and  Robert  F.  Ferrell, 
The  American  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Their  Diplomacy  (New  York, 
1927-     )  ;  Norman  A.  Graebner,  ed., 
An  Uncertain  Tradition:  American 
Secretaries  of  State  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  (New  York,  1961)  ;  Alex- 
ander DeConde,  The  American  Secre- 
tary of  State:  An  Interpretation 
(New  York,  1962) .  For  a  useful 
reference  work  see  John  E.  Findling, 
Dictionary  of  American  Diplomatic 
History  (Westport,  1980).  For  ex- 
amples of  recent  specialized  scholar- 
ship see  Waldo  H.  Heinrichs,  Jr., 
"Bureaucracy  and  Professionalism  in 
the  Development  of  American  Career 
Diplomacy,"  in  John  Braeman  et  al., 
Twentieth-Century  American  Foreign 
Policy  (Columbus,  1971) ;  Richard  H. 
Werking,  The  Master  Architects: 
Building  the  United  States  Foreign 
Service  1890-1913  (Lexington,  1977) ; 
Rachel  West,  The  Department  of  State 
on  the  Eve  of  the  First  World  War 
(Athens,  1978) ;  Robert  D.  Schul- 
zinger,  The  Making  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mind:  The  Training,  Outlook,  and 
Style  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  1908-1931  (Middletown, 
1975). 

Other  references  published  by  the 
Department  of  State  are  The  Secre- 
taries of  State:  Portraits  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  Homes  of  the 
Department  of  State,  1774-1976,  and 
United  States  Chiefs  of  Mission, 
1778-1973  and  its  supplement  for 
1973-74.  ■ 
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jcretaries  for 
>reign  Affairs 


Robert  R.  Livingston 
1781-83 


John  Jay 
1784-90 


ecretaries 
f  State 


)TE  :  Daniel  Webster  and  James 
llespie  Blaine  were  each  appointed  to 
o  nonconsecutive  terms  as  Secretary  of 
Bte.  Therefore,  they  are  counted  twice 
this  list. 


1.         Thomas  Jefferson 
1790-93 


2.         Edmund  Randolph 
1794-95 


Timothy  Pickering 
1795-1800 


1. 


John  Marshall 
1800-01 


5.         James  Madison 
1801-09 
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Robert  Smith 
1809-11 


James  Monroe 
1811-17 


John  Quincy  Adams 
1817-25 


Henry  Clay 
1825-29 


Martin  Van  Buren 
1829-31 


Edward  Livingston 
1831-33 


i )  McLane 
1833-34 


John  Forsyth 
1834-41 


Daniel  Webster 
1841-43 
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Abel  Parker  Upshur 
1843-44 


16.         John  Caldwell  Calhoun 
1844-45 


17.         James  Buchanan 
1845-49 


John  Middleton  Clayton 
1849-50 


19. 


Daniel  Webster 
1850-52 


20.         Edward  Everett 
1852-53 


21.         William  Learned  Marcy 
1853-57 


22. 


Lewis  Cass 
1857-60 


2.3.         Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black 
1860-61 
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24.         William  Henry  Seward 
1861-69 


25.         Elihu  Benjamin  Washburne 
1869 


26.         Hamilton  Fish 
1869-77 


27.         William  Maxwell  Evarts 
1877-81 


James  Gillespie  Blaine 
1881 


29.         Frederick  Theodore 

Frelinghuysen  1881-85 


30.         Thomas  Francis  Bayard 
1885-89 


31.         James  Gillespie  Blaine 
1889-92 


32.         John  Watson  Foster 
1892-93 
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33. 


Walter  Quintin  Gresham 
1893-95 


36.         William  Rufus  Day 
1898 


39.         Robert  Bacon 
1909 


January  1981 


Richard  Olney 
1895-97 


John  Hay 
1898-1905 


Special 


John  Sherman 
1897-98 


Elihu  Root 
1905-09 


40.         Philander  Chase  Knox 
1909-13 


41.         William  Jennings  Bryan 
1913-15 
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42.         Robert  Lansing 
1915-20 


43.         Bainbridge  Colby 
1920-21 


44.         Charles  Evans  Hughes 
1921-25 


45.         Frank  Billings  Kellogg 
1925-29 


46.         Henry  Lewis  Stimson 
1929-33 


47.         Cordell  Hull 
1933-44 


jh         Edward  Reilly  Stettinius,  Jr. 
L944  46 


49.         James  Francis  Byrnes 
L946-47 


50.         George  Catlett  Marshall 
1947-49 
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51.         Dean  Gooderham  Acheson 
1949-53 


52.         John  Foster  Dulles 
1953-59 


53.         Christian  Archibald  Herter 
1959-61 


14.         Dean  Rusk 
1961-69 


55.         William  Pierce  Rogers 
1969-73 


56.         Henry  Alfred  Kissinger 
1973-77 


Alexander  Meigs  Haig,  Jr.,  was 
designated  Secretary  of  State  on 
December  16,  1980,  by  President- 
elect Reagan. 


57.         Cyrus  Roberts  Vance 
1977-80 


January  1981 


58.         Edmund  Sixtus  Muskie 
1980-81 


59. 


Alexander  Meigs  Haig,  Jr. 
1981 
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now  from  postwar  history  that  such 
negations  have  sometimes  preceded 

military  intervention. 

The  United  States  continues  to 
elieve  that  the  Polish  people  and  au- 
horities  should  be  free  to  work  out 
heir  internal  difficulties  without  out- 
ide  interference.  The  United  States, 
b  well  as  some  Western  governments, 
nd  also  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
Hedged  economic  assistance  to  Poland 
11  order  to  alleviate  internal  Polish 
ithculties.  The  United  States  has  no 
nterest  in  exploiting,  in  any  fashion, 
he  Polish  difficulties  for  its  political 
ids. 

Foreign  military  intervention  in 
bland  would  have  the  most  negative 
onsequences  for  East-West  relations 
n  general  and  U.S.-Soviet  relations  in 
articular.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
,'ations  establishes  the  right  of  all 
tates.  both  large  and  small,  to  exist 
ree  of  foreign  interference,  regard- 

if  ideology,  alliances,  or  geo- 
raphic  location.  I  want  all  countries 
i)  know  that  the  attitude  and  future 
olicies  of  the  United  States  toward 
he  Soviet  Union  would  be  directly  and 
ery  adversely  affected  by  any  Soviet 
se  of  force  in  Poland. 


Human  Rights  and  International  Law 


1  Text  from  White  House  press 
elease.  ■ 


UIITE   HOUSE   STATEMENT, 
)KC.  7.  19802 

'reparations  for  possible  Soviet 
ntervention  in  Poland  appear  to  have 
een  completed.  It  is  our  hope  that  no 
uch  intervention  will  take  place.  The 
I.S.  Government  reiterates  its  state- 
lent  of  December  3  regarding  the 
ery  adverse  consequences  for  U.S.- 
loviet  relations  of  Soviet  military 
ntervention  in  Poland. 


2  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
)ec.  15.    ■ 


by  Patricia  M.  Derian 

Statement  based  on  an  address 

pre  pa  ted  far  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Judges  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  October  ■>,  1980.  Ms.  Derian  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Unman  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

It  is  rare  in  government  to  find  that 
one's  work  immerses  one  in  ideas  and 
concepts  which,  over  time,  can  have  a 
profound  and  lasting  impact  on  the 
course  of  our  country's  future.  But 
that  has  been  my  lot  for  the  past  3V-> 
years  as  I  and  others  have  sought  to 
integrate  the  international  concern  for 
human  rights  into  our  relations  and 
policies  with  other  nations. 

That  effort — making  human  rights 
a  central  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — 
is  perhaps  the  most  innovative  ap- 
proach that  the  United  States  has  ever 
taken  in  this  area.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
express  our  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  human  dig- 
nity throughout  the  world.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  the  values  and  traditions 
that  have  long  been  the  hallmark  of 
our  country.  With  human  rights  as  a 
major  component  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  United  States  has  made  a  sustained 
commitment  to  a  world  free  from  gov- 
ernmental violations  of  the  integrity  of 
the  person ;  a  world  free  from  want  of 
food,  shelter,  health  care,  and  educa- 
tion ;  a  world  free  to  enjoy  civil  and 
political  liberties. 

While  the  philosophical  content  of 
our  human  rights  policy  may  seem 
largely  ethical,  ideological,  or  political, 
what  is  often  poorly  understood  is  the 
major  role  that  law  has  played  in 
establishing  a  framework  in  which 
human  rights  and  human  decency  can 
be  promoted  and  furthered. 

I  have  noted  with  some  curiosity 
that,  over  the  past  few  years,  many 
people  who  should  know  better  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
emerging,  growing,  and,  indeed,  vigor- 
ous body  of  international  law  of  human 
rights.  This  lack  of  awareness  may  well 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  formal  international  judicial  system 
in  which  human  rights  laws  are  regu- 
larly adjudicated.  The  lack  of  such  a 


system  has  made  difficult  a  general 
apprehension  that  international  human 
rights  law  imposes  substantial  obliga- 
tions on  all  governments. 

Multilateral  Treaties 

While  human  rights  law  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  such  a  judicial  sys- 
tem, which  would  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  y  cohesive  and  coherent  body 
of  law,  a  law  of  human  rights  has. 
nonetheless,  developed.  Broadly,  it  has 
emerged  as  a  result  of  international 
treaties;  international  customary  law 
and  practice ;  and  domestic  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  court  decisions  evidencing 
international  custom  or  acceptance  of 
general  principles. 

Of  these,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  U.N.  Charter  and  numer- 
ous international  treaties  and  other 
instruments  developed  in  an  effort  to 
promote  respect  for  human  rights. 

The  U.N.  Charter  is  probably  the 
first  and  certainly  the  most  important 
treaty  to  recognize  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  individual 
human  beings  as  matters  of  legitimate 
concern  to  the  entire  world  community. 
As  set  forth  in  Article  1  (3 )  of  the 
charter,  the  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, among  other  things,  is  "to 
achieve  international  co-operation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an 
economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humani- 
tarian character,  and  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion."  Article  55 
states  that  the  United  Nations  shall 
promote  "universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion,"  while  under  Article  56  "all 
Members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
joint  and  separate  action  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  |  United  Nationsl  for  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  Article  55." 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national bill  of  human  rights  was  ad- 
vanced. The  first  step  was  taken  on 
December  10,  1948,  when  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed the  Universal  Declaration  of 
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Human  Rights.  The  purpose  of  the 
declaration  is  to  be  "...  a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples 
and  all  nations,  to  the  end  that  every 
individual  and  every  organ  of  society, 
keeping  this  Declaration  constantly  in 
mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  edu- 
cation to  promote  respect  for  these 
rights  and  freedoms.  .  .  ." 

While  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  the  declaration  lacks  the 
binding  force  of  a  treaty.  It  has,  none- 
theless, proved  to  be  a  frequently  in- 
voked explanation  of  the  scope  of  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms recognized  by  treaty — that  is,  by 
the  U.N.  Charter.  It  has  also  been  con- 
tributing year  by  year  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  customary  international  law 
of  human  rights. 

After  adopting  the  declaration, 
the  United  Nations  drafted,  adopted, 
and  opened  for  signature  two  major 
international  covenants  on  human 
rights — one  covering  civil  and  political 
rights  with  an  optional  protocol ;  the 
other  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights.  These  three  instruments  com- 
plete the  international  bill  of  human 
rights  begun  with  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration, providing  legal  as  well  as 
moral  force  to  international  human 
rights.  All  have  now  entered  into  force. 
The  two  covenants  have  been  signed 
but  not  yet  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  is  still 
considering  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
personal  frustrations  that,  despite  the 
Carter  Administration's  commitment, 
the  work  of  many  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  legal  societies,  and 
my  own  efforts,  the  Senate  has  still  not 
voted  in  favor  of  ratifying  either  of 
these  extremely  important  instru- 
ments. They  are  cornerstones  of  the 
law  of  international  human  rights.  Our 
failure  to  ratify  these  treaties,  obvi- 
ously, makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
argue  persuasively  for  the  need  to 
adhere  to  universal  standards  of 
human  rights. 


Because  of  their  importance  to 
human  rights  law,  I  would  urge  you  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  two  cove- 
nants and  other  pertinent  human 
rights  instruments.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  a  compendium  of 
selected  human  rights  documents.  Your 
efforts  to  support  and  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  these  two  covenants  would  be 
a  major  contribution  in  advancing  the 
law  of  human  rights. 

The  charter  and  the  two  covenants 
are  by  no  means  the  only  multilateral 
effort  at  promoting  human  rights. 
There  are  over  20  treaties  now  in  place 
and  they  include,  inter  alia :  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, the  Convention  concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  the  Ameri- 
can Convention  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees,  the  Covention  on  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Statelessness,  and  numerous 
treaties  for  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Of  these  there 
are  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  the  Convention  on 
the  Nationality  of  Married  Women, 
and  the  recent  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women,  which  the 
United  States  signed  in  Copenhagen 
this  past  summer.  All  of  these  conven- 
tions create  binding  legal  obligations 
on  the  parties  to  them.  Currently  being 
drafted  at  the  United  Nations  is  a 
treaty  to  strengthen  legal  guarantees 
against,  and  procedures  to  eliminate 
torture,  a  practice  already  forbidden 
by  customary  international  law. 

Regional  Arrangements 

It  is  not  only  on  the  global  level  that 
efforts  to  promote  human  rights  take 
place ;  by  and  large,  some  of  the  most 
innovative  attempts  have  occurred  on 
regional  levels.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
that  regional  arrangements  will  most 
rapidly  advance  the  commitment  to 
human  rights  by  all  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  developed 
regional  achievement  is  the  European 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Free- 
doms. The  European  convention  estab- 
lished a  commission  and  a  court  for 


handling  both  state  and  individual 
complaints.  The  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  have 
promulgated  the  American  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  which  also  includes 
both  a  commission  and  a  court.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a 
human  rights  court  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Americas,  headquartered 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  The  League  of 
Arab  States  has  set  up  a  Permanent 
Arab  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
The  Organization  of  African  Unity  is 
reviewing  a  draft  on  an  African  char- 
ter on  human  rights  and  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  commission  on  human 
rights  for  Africa.  Under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975,  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Eastern 
Europe — 35  nations — agreed  upon  a 
set  of  principles  to  reduce  tension  and 
political  conflicts  in  Europe,  including 
among  them  "respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms."  With  the 
exception  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
which  was  made  expressly  nonbinding, 
each  of  these  regional  initiatives 
creates  or  contemplates  creating  legal 
obligations. 

In  some  instances  individuals  are 
able  to  assert  their  human  rights  in 
courts  or  other  appropriate  forums. 
For  example,  the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  Optional 
Protocol  to  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  establish  specific  pro- 
cedures for  the  bringing  of  complaints 
by  private  individuals  where  the  nation 
concerned  has  agreed  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. So,  too,  does  the  racial  dis- 
crimination convention  and  the  Ameri- 
can Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

Role  of  Domestic  Courts 

Again  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  may  be  adjudicated  by 
domestic  courts  in  some  jurisdictions. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  Pena  case 
which  was  initially  heard  in  the  U.S.' 
Eastern  District  Court  of  New  York. 
The  case  involved  a  tort  claim  brought 
by  the  father  and  sister  of  a  teenage 
Paraguayan  who  was  allegedly  tor- 
tured to  death  in  Asuncion  by  the  de- 
fendant Pena-Irala,  a  Paraguayan 
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police  officer  who  was  found  and  served 
•   \'  a  York.  The  suit  was  brought 
pursuant  to  a  ITS'.*  law.  now  codified  as 
B8  U.S.C.  section  I860.  Section  L350 

allows  an  alien  to  sue  in  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts  for  a  tort  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  a  threshold  question  con- 
fronting the  court  was  whether  torture 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  sense  of  section  1350.  If  not.  the 
court  would  lack  jurisdiction  to  hear 
the  case. 

The  district  court  considered 
itself  bound,  by  views  in  earlier  cases 
decided  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  reject  jurisdiction.  Those 
views  appeared  to  exclude  from  the 
reach  of  the  law  of  nations  wrongs  in- 
dicted by  a  state  on  its  own  nationals. 

On  appeal,  the  second  circuit 
sought  an  opinion  from  the  State  De- 
partment. The  State  Department 
irafted,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
tiled,  a  brief  showing  that  the  inter- 
national law  of  human  rights  today 
may  extend  to  a  wrong  by  a  state 
igainst  its  own  citizens  and  that  tor- 
ture is  such  a  universally  recognized 
Vrong.  The  court  of  appeals  adopted 
this  view  and  remanded  the  case  to 
the  district  court. 

Some  international  treaties,  such 
U  the  Genocide  Convention,  provide 
for  the  prosecution  of  individuals  who 
lave  allegedly  violated  the  human 
rights  of  others. 

Frequently,  the  provisions  of  a 
particular  human  rights  treaty  are 
ncorporated  into  the  domestic  law  of  a 
itate  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
invoked  directly  by  individuals.  In 
some  states,  once  a  treaty  is  ratified,  it 
automatically  becomes  a  part  of  the 
lomestic  law;  in  others,  additional 
mplementing  legislation  is  required. 
S'eedless  to  say.  these  are  not  merely 
icademic  concerns.  Domestic  courts  in 
:he  United  States  are,  at  times,  faced 
vith  the  question  of  whether  a  human 
■ights  treaty  is  self-executing,  thus 
permitting  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  to 
>e  applied  directly  to  a  litigant.  I 
should  note  that  in  transmitting  four 
uiman  rights  treaties  to  the  Senate  in 
February  1978.  President  Carter  rec- 
>mmended  that  the  United  States  de- 
dare  that  they  are  not  self-executing. 


During  the  early  1970s  numerous 
suits  were  brought  in  domestic  courts 
in  an  effort  to  "prevent  the  I'.s.  Gov- 
ernment and  other  U.S.  interests  from 
aiding  the  forces  of  racial  repression 
in  southern  Africa."  While  the  suits 
did  not  succeed,  they  were  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  raising  the  con- 
sciousness of  lawyers,  judges,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  general  public  to 
the  existence  of  human  rights  law  and 
its  potential  application  in  domestic 
courts. 

While  there  is,  in  my  view,  a 
clearly  recognizable  code  of  human 
rights  law  binding  on  states  and  ap- 
plicable to  individuals,  the  major  flaw 
i:i  the  development  of  human  rights 
law  is  one  of  enforcement.  The  im- 
plementation of  human  rights  law 
largely  depends  on  the  consent  of 
nations.  The  competence  of  various 
international  courts  to  render  a  judg- 
ment against  a  nation  which  has  vio- 
lated its  human  rights  obligations 
rests  on  that  nation's  consent  to  the 
c  uirt's  jurisdiction.  However,  even  if 
that  consent  is  forthcoming,  an  ad- 
verse judgment  against  a  consenting 
nation  may  or  may  not  be  effectively 
enforced.  Where  a  court  may,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, render  advisory  opinions,  those 
opinions,  while  deserving  great  re- 
spect, are,  by  definition,  not  binding, 
unless  by  virtue  of  some  special 
agreement. 

Currently,  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  human  rights  law  are 
largely  dependent  on  voluntary  compli- 
ance, moral  pressures,  and  other  forms 
of  influence.  Ideally,  and  perhaps  with 
time,  there  will  emerge  a  viable  court 
system  with  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  as  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
Already  many  of  the  regional  arrange- 
ments for  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  have  established 
some  form  of  juridical  mechanism  for 
lodging  complaints. 

What  I  have  sought  to  do  here 
today  is  to  show  in  a  rather  brief  form 
that  human  rights  is  something  more 
than  a  controversial,  ideological,  or 
political  concept.  Human  rights  is  law 
and,  as  such,  when  a  nation  violates 
individual  human  rights,  it  is  violating 
international  law.  The  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  make  human 
rights  a  central  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  is,  in  effect,  an  effort  to  incor- 
porate within  our  foreign  policy  the 


international  law  which  establishes 
standards  of  human  decency  and 
human  dignity.  In  that  human  rights 
is  something  beyond  an  ethical,  ideo- 
logical, or  political  concept  and  is  also 
very  much  a  legal  concept. 

The  question  I  am  often  asked  is  : 
"What  is  the  future  of  the  U.S.  human 
rights  policy  under  a  different  Admin- 
istration 7"  I  say  that  if  human  rights 
is  international  law,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is,  there  can  be  no  other  course  for 
the  U.S.  Government  but  to  apply  and 

enforce  that  law. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  here 
today  is  to  provide  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  role  that  the  law  plays 
in  enhancing  human  rights.  The  con- 
cept of  human  rights  is  a  concept  of 
world  order.  It  is  a  proposal  for  struc- 
turing the  world  so  that  every  indi- 
vidual's human  worth  is  realized,  every 
individual's  human  dignity  is  pro- 
tected. The  purpose  of  laws  is  to  create 
a  meaningful,  rational,  and  just  frame- 
work in  which  the  pursuit  of  personal 
and  societal  enjoyment  can  take  place. 
This  thought  has  never  been  expressed 
better  than  in  the  preamble  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  drafters  of  the  declaration  clearly 
understood  the  important  role  that  law 
must  play  if  the  goal  of  respect  for 
universal  human  rights  is  ever  to  be 
realized.  They  wrote: 

...  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to 
lie  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last 
resmt.  to  rebellion  apainst  tyranny 
and  oppression,  that  human  rights 
should  be  protected  by  the  rule  of 
law.  ■ 
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U.S.-lsrael  Oil  Agreement 


In  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 
on  October  17,  1980,  President  Carter 
and  Israeli  Minister  Yitzhak  Modai 
signed  the  Contingency  Implementing 
Arrangements  for  the  June  22, 1979, 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States. 

Following  are  remarks  made  by 
the  President  and  Minister  Modai  on 
tliat  occasion,  texts  of  the  agreement 
and  the  June  22,  1979,  Memorandum  of 
Agreement,  with  annex,  and  a 
Department  fact  sheet. 


REMARKS  AT  SIGNING 
CEREMONY1 

President  Carter 

I'm  very  pleased  to  announce  this 
morning  the  completion  of  our  con- 
tingency arrangements  for  assuring 
Israel's  oil-supply  security. 

These  arrangements  further  ful- 
fill a  promise  that  I  made  last  year  in 
connection  with  Israel's  withdrawal 
from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  oil  fields  and  its 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Egypt.  In  making  peace,  Israel  com- 
mitted itself  to  dependence  solely  on 
imported  oil — a  very  bold  and  courage- 
ous and  generous  decision  in  this 
troubled  time.  At  the  time  of  Israel's 
withdrawal,  in  1975,  from  a  portion  of 
the  Egyptian  Sinai,  the  United  States 
gave  assurance  that  Israel  would  count 
on  our  help  and  could  depend  on  us  if 
it  could  not  attain  oil  during  its  own 
efforts. 

We  renewed  and  extended  this 
duration  of  the  assurance  in  June  of 
1979,  so  that  the  establishment  of 
peace  with  Egypt  would  not  lessen 
Israel's  long-range  energy  security. 
Now  we  have  spelled  out  the  emergency 
conditions  under  which  the  1979  oil- 
ply  agreement  may  be  activated. 
This  contingency  plan  is  a  carefully 
defined  understanding  between  friends, 
gned  to  insure  that  all  relevant  con- 
are  taken  into  account.  Both  our 
nations  hope  this  agreement  will  never 

e  to  be  activated,  tint  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  the  United  States 
will  be  a  steadfast  and  dependable 
friend  of  Israel. 

'I  tn    agreement  is  one  aspect  of 
•  I  hope  will  be  a  broad  range  of 


cooperation  in  strengthening  Israel's 
energy  security.  We're  exploring  now 
how  we  might  work  together  further 
on  research  and  development  and  for 
new7  energy  technologies,  especially 
shale  oil  extraction  and  the  use  of 
solar  power  for  energy. 

Our  cooperation  in  energy  and  in 
other  fields  is  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  is  against  no  nation.  It  is  for  the 
people  who  yearn  for  a  secure  future. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  congratulate 
the  negotiators  of  the  oil  supply  under- 
standings and  invite  now  Secretary 
Muskie,  representing  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Minister  Modai,  rep- 
resenting the  great  nation  of  Israel,  to 
proceed  with  the  signing  of  the 
appropriate  documents. 

[At  this  point,  Secretary  of  State  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  and  Israeli  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Infrastructure  Yitzhak 
Modai  signed  the  "Contingency  Imple- 
menting Arrangements  for  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  of  June  22,  1979 
Between  Israel  and  the  United  States."] 

Minister  Modai 

The  peace  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant event,  certainly  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  probably  also  in  the  entire 
world  in  this  generation. 

It  came  about  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion 
(Begin)2,  President  Sadat,  and 
through  the  devoted  efforts  and  active 
participation  of  yourself. 

The  State  of  Israel,  in  order  to 
achieve  this  peace  agreement,  has 
made  very  large  sacrifices.  A  major 
sacrifice  was  the  relinquishing  of  the 
Alma  oil  field,  which  we  discovered 
and  developed,  and  this,  in  addition  to 
giving  up  the  Abu  Rudeis  oil  field  as 
part  of  the  interim  agreement  in  1975. 

Now  you  and  the  Congress  under- 
stood the  big  risk  taken  by  the  State 
of  Israel  in  giving  up  its  opportunity 
for  oil  self-sufficiency  and,  therefore, 
an  agreement  that  guarantees  oil  sup- 
ply to  Israel  was  signed  in  June  of 
1979.  Now,  that  agreement  did  not 
contain  the  specifications  of  the  condi- 
t  ions  in  which  that  agreement  could 
have  been  activated  and,  therefore,  we 
felt — -we  in  Israel  felt — that  we  need 
to  have  a  better  definition  of  which  are 
the  conditions  in  which  your  guaran- 
tee will  come  into  effect.  After  tedious, 


long  negotiations — over  a  year — we 
are  finally  signing,  here  today,  the 
specifications  under  which  that  agree- 
ment will  come  into  effect. 

That  is  certainly  the  completion 
of  a  promise,  I  may  say,  of  an  offer 
made  by  you  when  you  were  in  Israel; 
I  believe  in  February  of  1979. 

Obviously,  nobody  can  foresee 
future  developments  in  the  next  15 — 
now  it's  only  14 — years,  but  we  are 
very  happy  to  have  a  document  which 
is  so  clear,  so  detailed,  and  which 
relates  to  such  a  vital  and  delicate 
issue.  I  would  like  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  President,  you  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
your  staffs  for  a  job  so  very  well  done. 

President  Carter 

I'd  like  to  say  to  the  press  that  follow- 
ing this  ceremony,  or  perhaps  already, 
the  details  of  the  agreement  will  be 
described.  Has  that  been  done  yet? 
It  will  be  done.  So,  your  questions 
about  the  detailed  agreement  will  be 
answered  after  this  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  say,  informally 
but  sincerely,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  we  are  very  proud  to 
have  this  agreement.  The  proposal  was 
made  voluntarily  by  me,  on  my  own 
initiative,  when  I  was  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  when  we  were  trying  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  basic  elements  of 
the  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  Israel  has  taken  a  courageous 
step  in  bringing  peace  to  that  entire 
area  by  voluntarily  giving  up  control 
of  and  the  use  of  these  oil  wells,  some 
of  which  they,  themselves,  discovered 
and  developed. 

We  anticipate  that  Israel  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  oil  from  present 
sources,  but  if  those  supplies  should  be 
interrupted  or  if  exorbitant  prices 
should  be  imposed  upon  Israel,  above 
and  beyond  normal  marketing  prices 
as  described  in  this  detailed  document, 
then  the  United  States  will  meet  this 
obligation  to  our  friend,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel. 

I  consider  this  to  be  not  only  an 
investment  in  the  security  of  Israel 
but  also  a  very  sound  investment  in 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  it's  a  further  demon- 
stration of  our  unfaltering  commit- 
ment and  steady  progress  toward  the 
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ttmprehensive  peace  in  the  .Middle 
Sast.  which  all  of  us  so  deeply  desire, 
psed  upon  the  security  of  Israel,  in 
jvery  sense  and  meaning  of  that  word. 

Mr.  Minister,  thank  you  very 
nuch  for  your  coming  here  to  con- 
•lude  this  document.  And  I  hope  you'll 
ixtend  my  best  wishes  to  Prime  .Min- 
ster Begin  and  to  all  the  officials  of 
Israel  who've  made  this  progress 
lossible. 


(TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT1 


CONTINGENCY  IMPLEMENTING 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 

MEMORANDUM   OF   AGREEMENT 

OF  JUNE  22,  1979 

BETWEEN 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


I.   This  agreement  is  to  specify  the  con- 
ditions for  the  activation  of  the  June  22, 
1979.  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
i  MOA  i  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  on  oil  supply  and  the  means  by 
which  the  MOA  would  be  implemented. 
2.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
MOA.  Israel  may  give  notification  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  State 
(Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs).  The  notification  is  to 
include  the  information  Israel  deems 
necessary  to  substantiate  its  view  that 
it  is  unable  to  secure  its  needs,  or  some 
part  thereof,  through  normal  procedures. 
Supporting  documentation  is  to  be  pro- 
vided on  request.    Consultations  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  would  then 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  no 
event  later  than  two  weeks  following 
notification,  to  confirm  that  Israel  is 
unable  to  supply  its  requirements  by 
normal  procedures.  Upon  this  confirma- 
tion, implementation  would  proceed, 
Israel's  supply  right  and  allocation  right 
would  be  establisbed  and  the  United 
States  would  make  oil  available  to  Israel 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  notification. 
The  United  States  will  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  that  this  period  is  less  than 
60  days. 

3.  Absent  a  shortfall  in  the  amount 
of  oil  physically  available  to  Israel  on  the 
world  market,  the  MOA  could  be  acti- 
vated when  Israel: 

(a)  is  paying  for  all  its  imported  oil 
an  average  price  higher  than  the  average 
cost  of  the  most  expensive  20'v  of  crude 
oil  imported  into  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  has  to  buy  at  least  60' v  of  its  oil 
through  short-term,  indirect  purchases. 

The  time  period  for  measurement  of  these 
factors  would  be  the  90  days  preceding 
notification. 


•I.    1  f  Israel  were  to  lose  one  of  its 
two  existing  main  sources  of  long-term 
supply  (or  a  replacement  source  pro- 
viding ■--'  i  or  more  of  Israel's  oil 
imports),  notwithstanding  Israel's 
reasonable  efforts  to  retain  said  sources 
of  supply,  without  immediately  replac- 
ing it  with  an  equivalent  source,  the 
MOA  could  be  activated  immediately. 
Israel's  allocation  right  during  activa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  paragraph  would  be 
equal  to  120  days  of  supply  from  the  lost 
main  source,  following  which  the  MOA 
would  be  deactivated  unless  the  con- 
ditions of  paragraph  3  have  been  met. 
The  United  States  and  Israel  would  seek 
to  measure  the  factors  for  an  activation 
under  paragraph  3  without  including  oil 
which  may  be  made  available  from  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. If  this  paragraph  is  activated 
under  section  1(b)  of  the  MOA,  Israel's 
allocation  right  would  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  6  and  7 
hereof. 

5.  Israel's  shortfall  and  supply  right 
under  section  1(a)  of  the  MOA  would  be 
determined  by  comparing  actual  and  ex- 
pected deliveries  of  oil  secured  through 
normal  procedures  with  current  normal 
co.ncstic  requirements.  The  allocation 
right  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  above 
should  include  such  oil  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  reserves  at  a  level 

of  six  months  of  consumption. 

6.  Under  section  1  (b) ,  if  the  IEA 
General  Trigger  emergency  procedures 
have  not  been  activated,  Israel  would 
sustain  from  its  consumption  a  reduction 
in  its  oil  supplies  up  to  a  level  of  1'A  in 
accordance  with  applicable  IEA  Selective 
Trigger  Rules.  The  United  States  would 
thereafter  meet  any  shortfall  in  Israel's 
normal  requirements.  Should  the  IEA 
General  Trigger  emergency  procedures 
be  activated,  the  U.S.  Government  would 
make  oil  available  for  purchase  by  Israel 
in  accordance  with  the  IEA  General  Allo- 
cation formula.  The  formula  requires: 

(a)   demand  restraint  measures 
which  reduce  consumption  by  795  or  10'  '< 
depending  on  the  loss  of  supplies  in  the 
IEA  area;  and 

(  b)  a  proportional  drawdown  of 
stocks  after  imposition  of  the  demand 
restraint  measures. 

The  United  States  will  keep  Israel 
informed  of  any  changes  in  the  IEA 
emergency  measures  and  procedures 
relevant  to  the  MOA  and  any  interpre- 
tations thereof. 

7.  Once  the  Geneial  Trigger  is  acti- 
vated, demand  restraint  for  Israel  would 
be  calculated  using  the  same  base  period 
as  that  used  by  IEA  countries.  The 
Emergency  Reserve  Drawdown  Obliga- 
tion (ERDO)  for  Israel  would  be  calcu- 
lated using  the  IEA  formula  as  if  Israel 
has  the  same  reserve  obligation  as  a 


member  nation.  The  IEA  currently 
requires  an  emergency  reserve  commit- 
ment for  each  country  equivalent  to  90 
days  of  imports  for  domestic 
consumption. 

On  this  basis,  an  ERDO  would  be 
calculated  for  Israel  and,  in  turn,  a 
supply  right  derived.  Israel's  allocation 
right  would  be  calculated  by  subtracting 
available  supplies  from  its  supply  right. 
The  allocation  right  would  determine  the 
amount  of  oil  to  be  supplied  to  Israel 
under  the  MOA.  The  initial  supply 
right  would  be  calculated  as  of  the  date 
of  notification  under  the  MOA. 

8.  After  activation,  United  States 
and  'sraeli  experts  would  meet  every 
three  months,  or  more  often  on  request, 
to  review  Israel's  oil  supply  situation 
and  its  attempts  to  obtain  oil  and  to 
adjust  Israel's  allocation  right  accord- 
ingly. Israel's  allocation  right  would  be 
adjusted  to  the  extent  oil  is  available  to 
Israel  under  normal  procedures.  Israel 
would  continue  to  make  its  best  efforts  to 
secure  oil  independently  in  such  manner 
as  to  reduce  or  eliminate  its  dependency 
on  oil  made  available  by  the  United 
States  under  the  MOA.  When  Israel's 
allocation  right  is  reduced  or  eliminated, 
the  United  States  would  take  appropriate 
measures  to  adjust  or  end  its  arrange- 
ments for  oil  supply  to  Israel  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

9.  Although  the  actual  sequence  and 
methods  of  supply  would  depend  on  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  time,  the 
United  States  affirms  that,  in  its  current 
judgment,  the  following  options  are  the 
most  practical  means  of  supplying  oil  to 
Israel  pursuant  to  sections  1  (a)  and 
1(b)  of  the  MOA: 

(a)  The  United  States  would  first 
try  to  use  its  good  offices  with  other 
nations  and  with  private  companies  to 
arrange  for  alternative  foreign  sources 
of  supply  for  sales  to  Israel.  Price  and 
other  terms  would  be  worked  out  between 
the  supplier  and  Israel. 

(b)  If  option  A  is  not  sufficient,  the 
United  States  could  attempt  to  buy  oil  on 
the  world  market  for  resale  to  Israel  at 
cost.  The  United  States  would  seek  the 
most  reasonably  priced  oil  available. 

(c)  If  there  is  no  other  more  suit- 
able alternative,  the  United  States  cur- 
rently foresees  fulfilling  its  obligations 
under  the  MOA  by  making  oil  available 
to  Israel  through  swaps  or  direct  sale 
of  domestically  produced  oil. 

10.  In  any  of  these  arrangements  the 
United  States  will,  to  the  extent  possible, 
take  into  account  the  types  of  crude  oil 
most  suitable  to  meet  Israel's  require- 
ment as  well  as  commercial  and  logistic 
considerations.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
API  mix  of  the  oil  supplies  could  cause 
slight  variations  in  the  total  amount  of 
oil  required. 

11.  Under  the  terms  of  the  MOA, 
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the  price  paid  for  oil  supplied  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  comparable  to 
world  market  prices  current  at  the  time 
of  transfer.  Israel  will,  in  any  event, 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  in  provid- 
ing oil  to  Israel  hereunder. 

If  the  United  States  provides 
domestic  oil  to  Israel,  the  price  charged 
would  be  acquisition  cost  or  the  replace- 
ment cost,  whichever  is  higher.  Replace- 
ment cost  means  the  actual  cost  to  the 
U.S.  refiners  of  replacing  oil  sold  to 
Israel;  if  this  cannot  be  precisely 
determined,  replacement  cost  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  the  average 
cost  (C.I.F.)  to  U.S.  refiners  of  the  most 
expensive  10r/r  of  similar  quality  crude 
oil  imported  into  the  United  States. 

12.  The  U.S.  Government  would 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  with 
appropriate  U.S.  agencies  and  relevant 
suppliers  to  implement  fully  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  make  oil  available  for 
purchase  by  Israel. 

13.  The  United  States  would  keep 
Israel  informed  of  the  progress  toward 
making  oil  available  to  Israel.  The  United 
States  would  inform  Israel  of  the 
arrangements  it  has  made  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  objective  of  enabling 
Israel  to  have  a  ship  or  ships  ready  to 
load  when  and  where  the  oil  becomes 
available. 

14.  Arrangements  would  be  made 
for  appropriate  participation  of  United 
States  flag  carriers  in  the  transportation 
of  oil  from  the  United  States  under  para- 
graph 9(c)  above.  If  Israel  is  unable 

to  secure  the  necessary  means  to  trans- 
port to  Israel  oil  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  MOA,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  make  every  effort  to  help 
Israel  secure  the  necessary  means  of 
transport. 

15.  In  the  event  of  war  or  damage  to 
Israel's  refining  capacity  or  storage 
installations,  to  adjusu  for  variations  of 
API  gravity  crude  oil,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, Israel  may  require  refined  petro- 
leum products.  In  that  event,  the  United 
States  and  Israeli  Governments  would 
promptly  consult  as  to  the  means  by 
which  Israel  might  acquire  and  transport 
such  products. 

16.  With  regard  to  security  arrange- 
ments, the  United  States  and  Israel  will 
be  prepared  to  take  security  precautions 
normal  in  such  circumstances  in  their 
own  ports  for  ships  controlled  by  the 
other.  It  is  assumed  that  Israel  will  work 
out  security  arrangements  with  third 
country  officials  to  the  extent  that  third 
country  ports  might  be  involved  in  the 

1   raeli  supply  line. 

17.  Quarterly  or  more  frequently 
upon  United  States  request,  Israel  shall 
inform  the  United  States  of  the  quantity, 
quality,  price  and  other  relevant  condi- 
tion:- of  oil  imports  into  Israel,  Israel's 


U.S.  Hostages  in  Iran 

SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT 
NOV.  3,  1980  ' 

We  have  seen,  during  the  past  12 
hours,  several  developments  in  the 
hostage  issue.  These  should  be  viewed 
as  initial  steps  in  a  process  which  will 
require  time,  patience,  and  diplomacy. 

Reports  from  Tehran  state  that 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  has  agreed 
with  the  militants  that  the  hostages 
can  be  transferred  to  government 
control.  We  believe,  as  we  have  said 
previously,  it  is  in  our  interest  for  the 
government  to  assume  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  well-being  and  security 
of  the  hostages. 

We  welcome  reports  that  the 
Algerian  Government  will  be  involved. 
Deputy  Secretary  |  Warren] 
Christopher  has  met  with  the  Algerian 
ambassador  and  discussed  their  role 
in  connection  with  the  actions  of  the 
Iranian  Parliament. 

Finally,  the  reports  from  Tehran 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  office  has 
established  a  working  group  in  con- 
nection with  implementation  of  the 
Parliament's  decision  are  also  welcome. 

The  President  said  yesterday  that 
we  cannot  predict  when  the  hostages 
will  be  home  with  us.  We  have  affirmed 
that  any  decisions  we  make  will  be 
consistent  with  two  fundamental 
objectives  stated  by  the  President — 
a  solution  must  protect  our  national 
honor  and  vital  interests  and  insure 
the  safe  return  of  the  hostages. 

There  has  been  progress ;  how- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
will  continue  to  pursue  our  goals  with 
patience,  diligence,  and  determination. 
Americans  are  united  in  their  desire 
to  see  their  fellow  citizens  come  home 
safely  with  honor  and  with  pride  in 
their  nation. 


1  Copies  made  available  to  news 
correspondents  by  Department  spokes- 
man John  Trattner.  ■ 


requirement  for  the  preceding  3-month 
period  and  its  forecast  for  imports  and 
requirements  for  the  next  0-month  period. 
18.   United  States  and  Israeli  experts 
will  meet  annually  or  more  frequently  at 
the  request  of  either  party  to  review 
Israel's  oil  situation  in  light  of  prevailing 
market  conditions  and  to  review  and,  if 


necessary,  further  develop  or  modify 
these  contingency  implementing  arrange- 
ments by  mutual  agreement. 

19.  These  arrangements  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  and  interpreted  and  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  MOA,  including 
paragraph  4  thereof. 

20.  These  arrangements  shall  apply 
for  an  initial  period  of  five  years  and 
shall  continue  to  apply  for  additional 
periods  of  three  years  for  the  duration 
of  the  MOA,  unless  suspended  by  either 
party  at  the  expiry  of  any  period  upon 
written  notice  at  least  6  months  prior 
thereto. 

Suspension  of  these  arrangements 
'.  "iall  in  no  way  affect  the  continued 
validity  of  the  MOA.   In  the  event  of  sus- 
pension, both  parties  will  make  every 
effort  to  reach  renewed  agreement  on 
contingency  implementing  arrangements. 

DONE  in  duplicate,  at  Washington 
this  seventeenth  day  of  October,  1980. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
ISRAEL: 

Yitzhak  Modai 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

Edmund  S.  Muskie 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT^ 


TEXT  OF  MEMORANDUM  OF 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JUNE  22,  1979 


Pursuant  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Israel  signed 
March  26,  1979,  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  entered  into  the  Oil  Supply 
Arrangement  set  forth  herein  as 
follows : 

1.   Israel  will  make  its  own  inde- 
pendent arrangements  for  oil  supply  to 
meet  its  requirements  through  normal 
procedures.  In  the  event  Israel  is  unable 
to  secure  its  needs  in  this  way,  the  United 
States  Government,  upon  notification  of 
this  fact  by  the  Government  of  Israel 
will  act  as  follows: 

(a)    If  the  oil  Israel  needs  to  meet 
all  its  normal  domestic  requirements  is 
unavailable  for  purchase  in  circum- 
stances where  no  quantitative  restric- 
tions exist  on  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  procure  oil  to  meet  its  normal 
requirements,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  promptly  make  oil  available  for 
purchase  by  Israel  to  meet  the  shortfall 
in  the  aforementioned  normal  require- 
ments of  Israel.  Oil  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Israel  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
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lotification;  the  United  States  will  make 
■very  effort  to  ensure  this  period  is  less 
ihan  60  days. 

(b)  If  the  oil  Israel  needs  to  meet 
ill  of  its  normal  requirements  for 
lomestic  consumption  is  unavailable  for 
purchase  in  circumstances  where  quanti- 
tative restrictions  through  embargo  or 
otherwise  also  prevent  the  United  States 
from  procuring  oil  to  meet  its  normal 
requirements,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  promptly  make  oil  available 
for  purchase  by  Israel  in  accordance  with 
the  International  Energy  Agency  con- 
servation and  allocation  formula  as 
applied  by  the  United  States  Government, 
in  order  to  meet  the  shortfall  in  Israel's 

tial  requirements.  Oil  will  be  made 
available  to  Israel  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  notification;  the  United  States 
will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  this 
period  is  less  than  60  days. 

(c)  If  Israel  is  unable  to  secure  the 
ssary  means  to  transport  to  Israel  oil 

make  available  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  Government  will 
make  every  effort  to  help  Israel  secure 
the  necessary  means  of  transport. 

2.  Prices  paid  by  Israel  for  oil  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  hereunder 
shall  be  comparable  to  world  market 
prices  current  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
Israel  will,  in  any  event,  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  providing-  oil  to 
Israel  hereunder. 

3.  Israeli  and  United  States  experts 
will  meet  annually  or  more  frequently  at 
the  request  of  either  party,  to  review 
Israel's  continuing  oil  requirement  and 
to  develop  and  review  any  necessary  con- 
tingency implementing  arrangements. 

4.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
is  subject  to  applicable  United  States 
law.  The  United  States  administration 
may  seek  additional  statutory  authoriza- 
tion that  may  be  necessary  for  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  Memorandum  of 
Agreement. 

5.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
shall  enter  into  force  on  November  25, 
1979  and  shall  terminate  on  November  25, 
1994.  The  oil  supply  arrangement  of 
September  1,  1975  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  in  force  during  the  period  from 
the  date  of  this  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment to  November  25,  1994  and  shall  be 
performed  and  implemented  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this 
Memorandum  of  Agreement. 


ANNEX 

In  connection  with  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  being  entered  into  on  this  date 
between  the  Government  of  Israel  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Israel 
and  the  United  States  understand  that: 

Because  of  the  unique  security 


situation  of  Israel  its  oil  reserves  are 
and  should  be  at  the  level  equal  to  six 
months  of  Israel's  oil  consumption;  and 
in  this  connection  U.S.  oil  supplies 
should  be  at  such  levels  that  U.S.  ability 
to  meet  its  oil  requirements  will  not  be 
adversely  affected. 


DEPARTMENT  FACT  SHEET3 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
(  MOA  )  on  oil  supply,  concluded  by  the 
U.S.  and  Israel  on  June  22,  1979,  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  process  result- 
ing in  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  As 
part  of  that  treaty,  Israel  agreed  to 
give  back  to  Egypt  oil  fields  in  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  The  MOA  contains  a 
commitment  by  the  U.S.  to  make  oil 
available  for  purchase  by  Israel  if 
Israel  could  not  find  enough  on  its  own, 
through  normal  procedures,  to  meet  its 
domestic  requirements.  (This  was 
very  similar  to  an  agreement  con- 
cluded with  Israel  in  1975  when  Israel 
returned  oil  fields  to  Egypt  as  part  of 
a  partial  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 
That  agreement  was  folded  into  the 
1979  MOA.) 

Section  three  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  provided  that  the  two 
nations  should  meet  to  develop  con- 
tingency implementing  arrangements. 
There  have  been  five  meetings  over  the 
course  of  the  past  year  and  an  agree- 
ment outlining  such  arrangements  has 
now  been  reached.  These  implementing 
arrangements  are  entirely  subject  to 
the  parent  MOA. 

The  implementing  arrangements 
provide  for  three  ways  in  which  the 
MOA  could  be  activated: 

•  The  first  occurs  when  Israel 
simply  cannot  obtain  enough  oil  to 
meet  its  needs,  no  matter  what  price 
or  terms  it  offers.  In  this  case,  the 
United  States  would  provide  Israel, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oil  to  make  up  the 
shortfall. 

•  A  much  more  complex  situation 
arises  when  Israel  can  physically 
obtain  oil  but  only  by  paying  an 
excessive  average  price  and  by  buying 
under  very  insecure  arrangements.  In 
the  case  of  oil,  as  with  any  commodity, 
if  a  country  is  willing  to  pay  enough 

it  may  be  able  to  find  modest  amounts 
even  during  times  of  severe  world 
shortage.  This  fact  was  taken  into 
account  in  the  formula  in  paragraph  3 
whereby  the  MOA  would  be  activated 


if  Israel  has  to  pay  an  average  price 
for  its  nil  greater  than  the  average 

cost  of  the  most  expensive  20' ',  of 
crude  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  has  to  buy  at  least  f>0' ; 
of  its  oil  through  short-term,  indirect 
purchases.  This  formula  reflects  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  1979  MOA  as  an 
emergency  supply  commitment  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recognizes  the 
market  reality  that  even  though  oil 
may  be  available,  it  cannot  be  obtained 
through  normal  procedures. 

o   Paragraph  4  provides  for  a 
special  emergency  activation  of  the 
commitment  when  Israel  loses  one  of 
its  main  sources  of  supply  despite  its 
efforts  to  maintain  that  source.  If 
Israel  cannot  immediately  replace  it 
with  an  equivalent  source,  the  United 
States  would  provide  oil,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  make  up  the  shortfall 
for  120  days.  If,  after  this  period, 
Israel  was  suffering  a  physical  short- 
fall or  qualified  under  paragraph  3, 
the  United  States  would  continue  to 
provide  oil. 

If  the  MOA  is  activated,  the 
United  States  would  first  try  to  find 
foreign  oil  for  Israel.  If  that  proves 
inadequate,  the  United  States  would 
provide  domestic  oil.  There  would  be 
no  subsidy  involved.  Israel  would  pay 
the  higher  of  the  acquisition  cost  or 
the  cost  to  U.S.  refiners  of  obtaining 
replacement  oil.  If  the  actual  replace- 
ment cost  could  not  be  determined, 
an  imputed  replacement  cost  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  most  expensive 
10 r'f  of  U.S.  imports  of  similar  quality 
would  be  charged. 

Whenever  the  United  States  pro- 
vides oil  to  Israel,  Israel  would  have 
the  obligation  to  continue  to  look  for 
oil  on  the  world  market,  and  if  it  finds 
some,  the  U.S.  obligation  would  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

If  the  United  States  is  suffering 
a  shortfall  and  the  MOA  were  acti- 
vated, Israel,  under  paragraphs  6  and 
7  of  the  implementing  arrangements, 
would  be  treated  as  a  hypothetical 
participant  in  the  emergency  oil- 
sharing  system  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  ( IEA  ) .  It  would  have 
the  same  demand  restraint  and  stock 
drawdown  obligations  as  an  IEA 
member.  This  means  that  Israel  would 
receive  at  most  93$  of  its  normal 
requirements  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  might  receive  less  depending 
on  the  shortfall  among  IEA  nations. 
Israel  is  not  a  member  of  the  IEA 
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and  would  not  receive  an  oil  allocation 
from  the  IE  A. 

The  implementing  arrangements 
will  apply  for  an  initial  period  of  5 
years  and  additional  periods  of  3 
years  for  the  duration  of  the  MO  A 
( 1994  unless  extended ) .  Either  party 
could  suspend  the  implementing 
arrangements  at  the  expiry  of  any 
period.  This  would  in  no  way  affect, 
however,  the  continued  validity  of  the 
MOA. 

Israel's  oil  consumption  is  cur- 
rently about  160,000  barrels  per  day, 
less  than  1%  of  U.S.  consumption. 
Since  the  initial  U.S.  oil-supply  com- 
mitment was  made  in  1975,  Israel  has 
been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  oil 
through  its  own  efforts  without  re- 
course to  the  United  States,  even 
during  periods  of  tight  oil  market 
conditions.  Israel  is  currently  meeting 
all  its  oil  needs,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
but  under  emergency  circumstances, 
Israel  could  turn  to  the  United  States 
under  the  MOA  and  these  implement- 
ing arrangements. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  27,  1980. 

2  White  House  correction. 

:;  Made  available  to  news  corre- 
spondents by  Department  spokesman 
John  Trattner.  ■ 


Iran  Chronology, 
November  1980 


November  1 

In  a  newspaper  editorial,  hard-line 
Islamic  Republican  Party  announces  it 
favors  release  of  the  hostages  before  U.S. 
elections  because  during  this  period,  the 
U.S.  is  "ready  to  Rive  more  concessions," 
and  a  new  U.S.  President  "would  see  no 
reason  to  submit  to  the  rights  of  our 
nation."  The  editorial  goes  on  to  warn, 
however,  that  if  conditions  are  not  met, 
the  hostages  would  remain  captive  and 
could  possibly  be  tried  for  espionage. 

November  2 

Hostages'  305th  day  of  captivity. 

Iran's  Parliament  approves  a  report 
by  the  seven-member  commission  endors- 
ing the  conditions  laid  down  earlier  by 
Khomeini  for  freeing  the  hostages.  The 
commission's  report  also  specifics  that 
the  U.S.  would  not  only  have  to  accept  the 
conditions  but  also  carry  them  out. 


November  3 

Military  captors,  with  Khomeini's 
approval,  turn  jurisdiction  of  hostages 
over  to  the  Iranian  Government  but  not 
the  hostages  themselves. 

November  4 

In  a  message  conveyed  to  the  Carter 
Administration  through  the  Algerian 
Embassy,  the  Iranian  Government  calls 
for  a  quick  reply  by  the  U.S.  to  its  con- 
ditions. U.S.  declines  the  request. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Iranians 
demonstrate  in  Tehran  streets  cele- 
brating the  1-year  anniversary  of  the 
takeover  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
capture  of  the  hostages. 

November  5 

Militant  captors  state  that  the 
hostage  crisis  is  prolonged  because  of 
Gov.  Reagan's  election,  but  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  terms  for  freeing  them. 
The  government  also  states  that  the 
election  would  have  no  effect. 

Carter  Administration  officials 
suggest  that  the  President  will  agree  to 
conditions  if  Iranian  authorities  accept 
a  "narrow  interpretation"  of  the  Iranian 
Parliament's  "ambiguous  demands." 

November  7 

Former  Foreign  Minister  Ghotbza- 
deh  is  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
criticizing  the  Government's  management 
of  the  broadcasting  system. 

Hostages  remain  in  Embassy;  Iran 
Government  makes  no  move  to  take 
custody  despite  earlier  announcement. 

November  10 

Deputy  Secretary  Christopher  and 
a  small  delegation  depart  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  Algiers  carrying  the  U.S. 
response  to  the  Iranian  Parliament's 
terms  on  release  of  the  hostages.  While 
in  Algiers,  he  meets  with  Algerian 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Benyahia.  The 
Algerian  Government  agrees  to  serve  as 
intermediary  for  the  U.S.  response  and 
agrees  to  transmit  it  to  the  Iranian 
Government. 

After  Ghotbzadeh  spends  3  days  in 
prison,  Khomeini  orders  his  release. 

November  11 

Deputy  Secretai-y  Christopher 
departs  Algiers  for  Washington,  D.C. 

November  13 

Iranian  official  committee  studies 
U.S.  reply  to  its  terms  but  makes  no 
public  comment. 

November  16 

Ayatollah  Hashemi  Rafsanjani  states 
that  the  Parliament  is  "too  busy"  to 
discuss  the  hostage  issue  further. 


November  19 

Rafsanjani  states  that  the  U.S.  has 
accepted  "in  principle"  Iran's  conditions 
but  release  of  the  hostages  will  be  delayed 
until  the  demands  are  actually  met. 

November  20 

U.S.  confirms  it  has  accepted,  in 
principle,  the  four  conditions  Iran  set 
"as  a  basis  for  resolution  of  the  crisis." 

November  22 

Iran  states  it  wants  a  "yes  or  no" 
answer  from  the  U.S.  on  conditions  set. 
Ahmad  Azizi,  public  relations  director  of 
Prime  Minister  Rajai,  reaffirms  that  Iran 
"cannot  accept  the  responses  with  room 
for  compromise  or  negotiations  or 
anything  like  that." 

November  23 

Algerian  delegation  arrives  in 
Algiers  carrying  the  Iranian  response 
on  hostages. 

November  24 

Preoccupied  with  decisions  on 
whether  to  attend  the  Arab  League 
meeting  in  Amman,  Algiers  delays 
informing  U.S.  of  Iran's  latest  stand. 

November  25 

Algerian  intermediaries  arrive  in 
Washington,  D.C,  carrying  Iran's  re- 
action to  U.S.  proposals.  Meanwhile, 
Iranians  remain  adamant  on  conditions 
set. 

November  26 

At  the  State  Department,  Deputy 
Secretary  Christopher,  along  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  delegation  who 
accompanied  him  to  Algiers,  meets  with 
the  Algerian  representatives  to  transmit 
and  explain  the  Iranian  position  and  the 
U.S.  response  for  release  of  the  hostages. 
While  in  Iran,  the  Algerian  delegation 
was  assured  that  the  hostages  are  in 
good  health. 

November  27 

Hostage  discussions  continue  between 
Deputy  Secretary  Christopher  and  the 
Algerian  delegation. 

Militant  captors  report  that  hostages 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  a  spokesman  for  the  militants 
refuses  to  say  when  or  how  the  transfer 
had  taken  place. 

November  28 

The  report  that  the  hostages  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  government  is 
denied  by  another  militant  captor.  An 
Iranian  official  states  he  cannot  confirm 
the  report  that  the  hostages  have  been 
transferred. 

November  29 

Militants  reassert  that  hostages  have 
been  handed  over.  ■ 
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International  Narcotics  Control 
in  the  1980s 


by  Mathea  Falco 

Statement  before  the  House  Seleet 
C<>»i»/ittee  on  Narcotics  on  Septem- 
:.  1980.  Ms.  Faleo  is  Assistant 
tar \j  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters.1 

The  Role  of  Crop  Destruction 

The  goal  of  the  international  narcotics 
control  program  since  its  inception 
has  been,  to  the  extent  possible,  to 
prevent  illicit  narcotics  crops  from 
entering  the  United  States.  The  ideal 
circumstances  would  be  to  eliminate 
worldwide  production  of  illicit  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  absence  of  such 
preventive  measures,  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  substances  grown  for  the 
illicit  drug  market.  In  our  ongoing 
discussions  with  other  countries,  the 
goal  of  illicit  crop  destruction  is 
always  a  factor.  Most  countries  with 
whom  the  United  States  has  narcotics- 
related  bilateral  programs  have  suc- 
cessfully destroying  crops  to  some 
extent;  notably  Mexico,  but  also 
Burma,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  Peru. 
The  key  questions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  this  decade  will  remain 
how  to  convince  more  governments  to 
undertake  crop  destruction  and  how 
to  make  such  crop  destruction  more 
effective.  Insofar  as  U.S.  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  marijuana  is  con- 
cerned, the  key  factor  will  be  consist- 
ency between  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  domestic  policy.  Foreign  percep- 
tion of  internal  indecision  on  this 
question,  as  on  any  foreign  policy 
issue,  makes  effective  representation 
abroad  more  difficult. 


New  Approaches  to  International 
Narcotics  Control 

International  Financial  Investi- 
gations. While  illicit  crop  destruction 
should  remain  a  primary  goal  of  our 
international  narcotics  policy,  we  must 
also  try,  in  the  1980s,  to  improve  inter- 
national cooperation  in  interdiction 
efforts  and  drug  trafficker  judicial 
proceedings.  One  promising  area  for 


improving  our  ability  to  detect  and 
apprehend  major  drug  traffickers  is 
through  narcotics  related  financial 
investigations.  International  coopera- 
tion on  criminal  money  handling  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  drug  traffickers  but 
could  also  lead  to  legal  changes  which 
would  make  criminal  money  handling 
harder.  This  would  increase  the  costs 
and  reduce  the  incentives  to  partici- 
pate in  drug  trafficking. 

As  you  know,  taking  advantage 
of  existing  financial  techniques  has 
become  a  major  concern  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  domestic  narcotics- 
related  investigations.  A  priority  for 
the  Department  of  State  during  the 
1980s  will  be  to  expand  international 
cooperation  in  applying  innovative 
financial  techniques  to  drug  cases 
where  the  money  involved  crosses 
national  borders. 

In  doing  so,  there  will  be  several 
issues  underlying  the  international 
discussion.  The  first  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  access  to  foreign  records, 
whether  corporate,  banking,  or  tax 
records.  A  second  related  issue  for 
domestic  and  international  discussion 
will  be  the  question  of  privacy  ;  that  is, 
access  by  foreign  investigators  to 
U.S.  held  records.  A  third  area  will  be 
increased  cooperation  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, both  on  the  question  of 
informant  testimony  and  in  the  trans- 
mission of  evidence  between  countries. 

Potential  points  of  focus  for  dis- 
cussion and  cooperation  in  this  area 
are  numerous. 

First,  there  are  bilateral  mutual 
assistance  treaties,  such  as  those  we 
have  negotiated  with  the  Government 
of  Colombia  and  other  countries. 

Second,  we  can  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  international  guide- 
lines or  agreements,  such  as  those 
contemplated  in  the  resolution  on 
financial  transactions  that  the  United 
States  proposed  in  the  Commission 
on  Narcotics  Drugs  this  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  oppor- 
tunities for  constructive  international 
dialogue  on  improved  investigative 
and  judicial  cooperation  in  multi- 
lateral fora. 


Poppies  in  Thailand — a  source 

of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs. 


Development  Assistance.  Devel- 
opment assistance  will  continue  to  be 
a  critical  dimension  to  international 
narcotics  control  in  the  1980s.  Increas- 
ingly, it  is  evident  that  a  foreign 
government's  ability  to  undertake 
effective  crop  destruction  programs  is 
related  to  the  availability  of  realistic 
economic  alternatives  to  growers. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  illicit 
narcotics  production  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  national 
economy  or  where  narcotics  produc- 
tion is  a  primary  means  of  support  for 
geographically  separated  ethnic 
minorities. 

Assisted  by  the  legislative  efforts 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  in 
focusing  U.S.  development  assistance 
in  ill.^it  narcotics  growing  regions. 
In  the  future,  multilateral  lending 
institutions  as  well  as  our  own  bilateral 
development  agencies  must  begin  to 
consider  the  deleterious  effects  of 
illicit  narcotics  production.  Lending 
policies  must  take  into  account  that  the 
problem  is  not  only  for  consuming 
countries  but  also  for  the  developing, 
producer  countries.  Public  health  and 
sound  economic  development  are  both 
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disrupted  in  illicit  producer  countries. 
Not  only  is  there  often  a  domestic 
drug  abuse  problem,  but  illicit  nar- 
cotics production  may  interfere  with 
critical  food  production,  as  well  as 
siphoning  away  resources  from  the 
legitimate  economy.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  articulate  these 
problems  in  the  international  financial 
community  and  insist  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  that  they  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  lending  policies  and 
development  projects. 

Methaqualone  and  Other 
Abused  Drugs 

While  most  abused  drugs  in  pill  form 
are  produced  in  the  United  States, 
international  traffic  in  methaqualone 
is  posing  a  severe  problem  to  our 
country.  During  the  next  decade  sub- 
stances like  methaqualone  will  have  to 
be  the  focus  of  increased  international 
dialogue.  The  main  instrument  for 
international  cooperation  in  this  area 
is  the  Psychotropic  Substances  Con- 
vention. Issues  to  be  worked  out  will 
include  the  development  of  acceptable 
import-export  procedures  to  control 
the  movement  of  scheduled  substances, 
particularly  where  the  United  States 
is  seeking  stricter  controls  for  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Regulation  of  Licit 
Narcotics  Production 

A  very  critical  problem  will  continue 
to  be  the  regulation  of  the  production 
of  licit  narcotics  derived  from  opium 
poppies  for  the  medicinal  market.  The 
leadership  role  of  the  United  States  in 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  sup- 
plies of  licit  raw  materials  must  be 
continued.  Unless  new  suppliers  are 
effectively  discouraged  from  increas- 
ing production,  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial oversupply  situation,  and 
diversion  of  opiates  to  the  heroin 
market  will  undoubtedly  occur.   A 
serious  oversupply  situation  has 
already  been  predicted  by  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Board,  and 
this  remains  of  grave  concern  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

Increased  Resources  in 
Drug-Related  Foreign  Programs 

U.S.  bilateral  programs  have  proved 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 


General  Assembly  Votes  on 
Afghanistan  Situation 


Following  are  Ambassador  Donald 
F.  McHenry's  statement  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  November  19, 
1980,  and  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  on  November  20. 

AMBASSADOR  McHENRY1 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  conscience  of 
the  world  was  shocked  by  the  grim 
events  in  Afghanistan:  a  massive  invasion 
by  Soviet  armed  forces;  the  overthrow  of 
the  [Hafizullah]  Amin  regime  and  the 
killing  of  its  leaders;  and  the  launching  of 
a  campaign  of  violence  and  terror  against 
the  Afghan  people  by  Soviet  forces  and 
their  Afghan  surrogates. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  use  of  force  to  maintain  its 
domination  of  other  nations.  The  pattern 
set  in  1953,  when  Soviet  troops  put  down 
the  East  German  workers'  uprising,  was 
repeated  in  1956  in  the  bloody  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  revolution  and,  in 
1968,  in  the  destruction  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's experiment  in  liberalization. 
Now,  in  1980,  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone 
beyond  Eastern  Europe  to  assault  the  in- 
dependence of  a  nonaligned  and  Islamic 
nation — a  nation  intensely  proud  of  its 
culture  and  religion. 

Their  attack  and  cynical  demand  that 
client  states  recognize  the  reality  of  mili- 
tary occupation  are  in  blatant  violation  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  U.N.  Charter: 

•  A  state  must  not  use  force  against 
the  territorial  and  political  independence 
of  another  state; 

•  A  state  must  settle  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means; 

•  All  states  must  respect  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination;  and 


•  Human  rights  must  be  respected 
by  all  governments. 

The  Soviet  intervention  and  occupa- 
tion was  also — and  remains  today — a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  security  and  stability 
of  an  important  and  strategic  region  of 
the  world. 

The  United  Nations  responded 
urgently  to  the  Afghanistan  crisis.  We 
joined  in  supporting  a  draft  Security 
Council  resolution  which  called  for  Soviet 
withdrawal.  But  for  a  veto  by  the  Soviet 
Union  it  would  have  been  adopted.  As  a 
result,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  Assembly  swiftly 
adopted  a  resolution  in  an  emergency 
special  session  on  January  14  which 
called  for  immediate  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  and  restoration  of  freedom 
and  sovereignty  for  the  Afghan  people. 

Since  then,  the  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion have  been  condemned  by  virtually  all 
major  international  bodies  including  the 
Islamic  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
on  January  29  and  again  on  May  21,  the 
UN.  Human  Rights  Commission  on 
February  14,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
on  March  7,  and  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Council  on  April  12  and  again  on 
September  24. 

Deepening  Crisis 

Notwithstanding  those  urgent  appeals, 
the  crisis  has  deepened  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  ignored  the  man- 
date of  January  14.  It  has  pursued  and 
intensified  its  policy  of  military  interven- 
tion and  occupation  in  total  disregard  of 
world  opinion. 

In  the  face  of  this  Assembly's  de- 


reducing  the  amount  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics available  in  the  United  States. 
But  effective  bilateral  programs 
require  a  sustained  commitment  over 
a  period  of  years.  For  instance,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  approxi- 
mately $90  million  to  our  successful 
opium  eradication  program  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  Similar  levels 
of  effort  will  have  to  be  maintained 


elsewhere  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  world- 
wide reduction  in  illicit  narcotic  pro- 
duction. While  we  expect  increasing 
contributions  from  other  countries  to 
narcotics  control  programs,  a  sub- 
stantial U.S.  effort  is  still  required. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  2CM02.  ■ 
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nand  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 
loscow  has  increased  its  force — which  it 
lescribes  as  a  "limited  contingent" — from 
0,000  in  early  January  to  85,000  today. 
tad  more  than  30,000  troops  are  massed 
ust  across  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
it). 

In  defiance  of  this  Assembly's  appeal 
or  the  restoration  of  sovereignty  and 
elf-determination  for  Afghanistan,  the 
loviet  Union  has  sought  to  tighten  its 
Kilitical  and  military  grip  on  that  country 
hrough  a  regime  which  is  entirely  de- 
tention on  Soviet  armed  might  for  its 
urvival.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  this 
egime  does  not  and  cannot  represent  the 
K-ople  of  Afghanistan. 

In  violation  of  the  Assembly's  appeal 
(i  refrain  from  coercion  and  constraint, 
he  Soviet  Union  and  its  Afghan  agents 
pave  waged  a  brutal  campaign  of  violence 
ind  terror  in  an  effort  to  subdue  the 
Afghan  people. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
ichieve  its  grim  objective  in  Afghanistan, 
rhe  Afghan  people  have  resisted  in  a 
struggle  for  national  liberation.  And  for 
ill  the  Soviet  Union's  divisions,  its  so- 
)histicated  weaponry,  and  its  ruthless 
nethods,  including  arbitrary  arrests  and 
mprisonment,  it  has  failed  to  crush  this 
druggie.  Soviet  forces  have  failed  en- 
irely  to  pacify  the  countryside.  They  are 
ronfined  to  the  towns  and  cities,  which 
ire  armed  camps.  And  even  there,  guer- 
illa attacks  on  Soviet  personnel  and 
strikes  and  demonstrations  against  the 
nvader  are  commonplace. 

The  struggle  of  the  Afghan  people  to 
•ecover  their  freedom  and  independence 
s  an  inspiration  to  those  who  oppose 
;yranny.  But  the  cost  of  their  struggle 
las  been  high.  Even  as  we  meet  today, 
nore  Afghan  freedom  fighters  are  dying, 
ind  more  fields  and  villages  are  being 
aid  waste  as  Soviet  forces  use  the  tactics 
)f  terror  to  impose  a  Soviet  peace.  Their 
:ragedy  is  unfolding  in  a  country  which, 
since  its  independence  in  1921,  has  con- 
sistently followed  a  policy  of  neutrality 
ind  nonalignment. 

In  spite  of  the  cloak  of  Soviet  cen- 
sorship, these  facts  of  Soviet  aggression 
n  Afghanistan  speak  for  themselves.  The 
soviet  Union  stands  condemned  in  the 

if  the  world.  Yet  it  persists  in 
:rying  to  mask  its  aggression  by  casting 
the  blame  on  others. 

Moscow  claims  it  intervened  in 
Afghanistan  at  the  request  of  a  former 
regime  in  response  to  some  undefined  ex- 
ternal threat  to  that  country.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  same  regime  whose  leader 


was  murdered  when  Soviet  troops 
assaulted  and  subdued  the  Afghan  state 
on  December  29,  last  year.  In  the  dec- 
laration of  May  14,  issued  by  the  Soviet- 
controlled  authorities  in  Kabul,  Moscow 
argued  that  peace  can  be  restored  only 
through  agreements  between  the  Kabul 
regime  and  the  neighboring  states  of 
Pakistan  and  Iran  whereby  these  States 
and  others  would,  in  effect,  accept  the 
illegal  military  occupation  and  guarantee 
an  end  to  the  Afghan  resistance.  While 
continuing  to  support  these  unacceptable 
proposals,  the  Soviets  have  shown  no  in- 
terest in  the  initiative  of  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference or  other  proposals  for  a  just  poli- 
tical settlement  that  would  restore 
genuine  freedom  and  independence  to 
Afghanistan. 

Moscow's  claims  that  some  external 
threat  to  Afghanistan  justified  its  inva- 
sion and  that  an  independent  government 
requested  its  assistance  are  simply  un- 
acceptable. Moreover,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  the  charges  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  [Oleg  A. 
Troyanovsky]  and  Mr.  Dost  [Shah 
Mohammed  Dost,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghan- 
istan] during  this  debate  that  the  Afghan 
resistance  is  dependent  on  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  are  cynical  fab- 
rications unworthy  of  further  comment. 
The  world  knows  that  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  to  suppress  an  in- 
digenous Islamic  insurgency  which  had 
long  been  struggling  against  an  unpopu- 
lar regime.  The  world  also  knows  that 
this  resistance  movement  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  powerful  nationalism  of  the 
Afghan  people,  and  that  the  Kabul  re- 
gime is  a  fiction  manufactured  in  Moscow 
and  marketed  by  force  of  Soviet  arms. 

The  real  threat  to  Afghanistan  is  the 
presence  of  85,000  Soviet  troops  who 
have  illegally  invaded  and  occupied  that 
country  in  gross  violation  of  international 
law.  The  Soviet  Union  is  locked  in  conflict 
with  the  Afghan  people.  The  cost  of  this 
conflict  is  mounting,  most  of  all  for  the 
Afghan  people,  but  for  others  as  well. 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  cost  is  heavy — 
international  condemnation,  increased 
isolation,  and  the  burden  of  a  futile  and 
seemingly  endless  war.  For  the  other  na- 
tions of  Southwest  Asia,  security  and 
well  being  are  endangered  while  Soviet 
forces  remain  in  Afghanistan.  The  use  of 


force  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  a  non- 
aligned  neighbor  with  whom  it  has  a 
treaty  of  friendship  means  that  every 
nation  is  less  secure. 

Yet  the  will  of  Afghans  to  resist  is 
legendary.  In  the  troubled  times  of  lit  11, 
the  Grand  National  Council  or  Loya  Jir- 
gah  met  to  reaffirm  Afghan  neutrality. 
The  council  adopted  these  concluding 
woi'ds  in  their  resolution  of  November  <i. 
1941: 

The  Afghan  nation  has  at  no  time  been 
under  any  obligation  to  a  foreign  government , 
nor  will  she  ever  be.  The  nation  has  always 
been  free,  and  will  also  in  the  future  maintain 
its  tree  and  independent  existence.  By  the 
help  of  God,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are 
unanimously  prepared  to  live  a  life  of  honor  by 
defending  their  rights  with  all  their  material 
and  spiritual  forces,  even  to  the  point  of  shed- 
ding the  last  drop  of  blood. 

These  words  ring  even  louder  today  than 
then,  for  we  are  now  witness  to  this  same 
stubborn  defense  of  honor  and  national 
rights. 


Need  For  Just  Settlement 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  an 
obligation  to  find  a  solution  to  this  im- 
passe in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  The  draft  resolution 
we  are  now  considering  offers  a  construc- 
tive approach.  Yet  some  delegations  have 
attempted  to  characterize  support  for 
this  resolution  as  an  "unfriendly  act." 
The  real  "unfriendly  act"  was  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  This  resolution  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  member  of 
this  body.  It  has  three  elements  which 
are  essential  for  a  solution,  and  the 
United  States  is  firmly  committed  to 
them: 

•  The  immediate  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  from  Afghanistan; 

•  The  right  of  the  Afghans  to  self- 
determination,  free  from  outside  inter- 
vention; and 

•  The  need  for  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problem  based  on  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  and  the  nonaligned 
character  of  Afghanistan. 

The  resolution  also  addresses  the 
tragedy  of  the  Afghan  refugees  with  an 
appeal  for  continued  relief  aid  and  a  solu- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  flood  of  refugees — now 
more  than  1.2  million  in  Pakistan  and 
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several  hundred  thousand  elsewhere — 
represents  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Afghanistan.  Their  flight  is  further 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  upheaval  and 
suffering  the  Soviet  invasion  has  caused. 

Finally,  this  draft  resolution  goes  a 
step  beyond  that  of  January  14  by  ex- 
pressing hope  that  the  Secretary  General 
will  appoint  a  special  representative  with 
a  view  to  promoting  a  political  solution  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  re- 
solution. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  no  willingness  to  discuss  a  political 
settlement  except  on  the  basis  of  formu- 
las of  its  own  which  ignore  the  need  for 
prompt  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 
Such  formulations  which  essentially  seek 
to  preserve  the  present  Kabul  regime  are 
no  solution  to  the  plight  of  Afghanistan. 
They  offer  neither  peace  nor  freedom  for 
the  Afghan  people.  Nor  do  they  offer  any 
prospect  for  meeting  the  security  in- 
terests of  that  region  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  indeed,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  contrast,  the  approach  of  the 
draft  resolution  we  are  now  considering 
offers  a  new  opportunity  for  Moscow  to 
change  its  course  and  meet  its  interna- 
tional obligations.  It  points  the  way  to- 
ward a  genuinely  independent  nonaligned 
and  neutral  Afghanistan,  free  of  foreign 
troops  and  foreign  intervention  and  with 
a  government  acceptable  to  the  Afghan 
people.  Such  an  outcome  would  deliver 
Afghanistan  from  its  ordeal.  And  it 
would  pose  no  threat  to  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  secu- 
rity of  its  border.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports a  political  settlement  based  on 
these  principles. 

None  of  us  can  rest  until  a  just  peace 
in  Afghanistan  is  achieved.  The  Afghan- 
istan crisis  must  remain  at  the  top  of 
this  organization's  agenda  until  this 
grave  source  of  international  tension  is 
removed.  If  all  of  us,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  can  summon  the  necessary  will 
and  courage,  such  a  settlement  for 
Afghanistan  can  be  accomplished  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion we  are  now  considering.  We  must — 
all  of  us — commit  ourselves  to  this  goal. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION  35/37 2 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  item  entitled  "The 
situation  in  Afghanistan  and  its  implications 
for  international  peace  and  security", 

Recalling  its  resolution  ES-6/2  of  14  Janu- 
ary 1980  adopted  at  the  sixth  emergency  spe- 
cial session, 

Reaffirming  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
obligation  of  all  States  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  any 
State, 

Reaffirming  further  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  peoples  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government  and  to  choose  their  own  economic, 
political  and  social  system  free  from  outside  in- 
tervention, subversion,  coercion  or  constraint 
of  any  kind  whatsoever, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  for- 
eign armed  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  in 
contravention  of  the  above  principles,  and  its 
serious  implications  for  international  peace  and 
security, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  increasing  out- 
flow of  refugees  from  Afghanistan, 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  for  a 
political  solution  of  the  grave  situation  in  re- 
spect of  Afghanistan, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  and  initiatives  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Islamic  Conference  for  a  political 
solution  of  the  situation  in  respect  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 

1.  Reiterates  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  political  in- 
dependence and  non-aligned  character  of 
Afghanistan  is  essential  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  problem; 

2.  Reaffirms  the  right  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple to  determine  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  choose  their  economic,  political 
and  social  system  free  from  outside  interven- 
tion, subversion,  coercion  or  constraint  of  any 
kind  whatsoever; 

3.  Calls  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan; 

4.  Also  calls  upon  all  parties  concerned  to 
work  for  the  urgent  achievement  of  a  political 
solution  and  the  creation  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions which  would  enable  the  Afghan  ref- 
ugees to  return  voluntarily  to  their  homes  in 
safety  and  honour; 

5.  Appeals  to  all  States  and  national  and 
international  organizations  to  extend  human- 
itarian relief  assistance,  with  a  view  to  alle- 
viating the  hardship  of  the  Afghan  refugees,  in 


co-ordination  with  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees; 

6.  Expre88e8  its  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  in  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  and  hopes  that  he 
will  continue  to  extend  assistance,  including 
the  appointment  of  a  special  representative, 
with  a  view  to  promoting  a  political  solution  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present 
resolution  and  the  exploration  of  securing 
appropriate  guarantees  for  non-use  of  force  or 
threat  of  use  of  force  against  the  political  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  security  of  all  neighbouring  States,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  guarantees  and  strict  non- 
interference in  each  other's  internal  affairs  and 
with  full  regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
keep  Member  States  and  the  Security  Council 
concurrently  informed  on  the  progress  to- 
wards the  implementation  of  the  present  reso- 
lution and  to  submit  to  Member  States  a 
report  on  the  situation  at  the  earliest  appropri- 
ate opportunity; 

8.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  its  thirty-sixth  session  the  item  enti- 
tled "The  situation  in  Afghanistan  and  its  im- 
plications for  international  peace  and 
security." 


1  USUN  press  release  150. 

2  Adopted  on  November  20  by  a  vote 
of  111  to  22,  with  12  abstentions.  ■ 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


10th  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS 


Following  arc  the  President's  and 
•  tary's  addresses  on  Novem- 
ber v.>.  1980,  before  the  tOth  General 

'he  Organization  of 
American  States  •  OAS)  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  19-26. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER1 


I  speak  to  you  today  for  the  fifth  time  in 
m  important  forum  in  this  hall  and,  de- 
■pite  considerable  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
I'm  afraid  also  for  the  last  time  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  say 
how  grateful  I  am  for  the  privilege  of 
working  with  all  of  you  and  the  leaders  of 
your  nations.  And  I  want  to  take  a  few- 
minutes  to  assess  what  we  have  done 
together  and  to  describe  my  own  hopes 
for  the  future. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  in  April  of  1977,  I 
said  that  no  single  policy,  no  single  slogan 
could  encompass  a  region  as  diverse  as 
(VS.  I  spoke  instead  of  certain  princi- 
ples, a  belief  in  nonintervention  and  in 
the  sovereignty  of  nations,  a  determina- 
tion to  work  for  human  rights  and  for 
democracy,  a  common  commitment  to 
deal  with  global  economic  issues  and  to 
resolve  regional  political  disputes.  These 
principles  have  helped  the  United  States 
make  its  contribution  to  the  new  and 
more  balanced  relationships  that  are 
emerging  in  our  hemisphere. 

After  4  years  of  practical  experience, 
I'm  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  fu- 
ture we  desire  lies  in  recognizing  yearn- 
ings that  are  common  to  individuals  and 
to  nations  alike.  As  individuals  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  yearn  for  basic  hu- 
man rights.  They  desire  personal  liberty 
to  be  free  from  torture  and  arbitrary 
arrest;  to  participate  in  making  the  basic 
decisions  that  shape  their  own  future;  to 
have  adequate  food,  health  care,  and 
education.  And  as  part  of  the  global 
community,  every  nation  of  the  Americas 
has  a  desire  and  a  right  to  help  shape  the 
future,  not  only  of  our  own  hemisphere 
but.  indeed,  the  entire  world. 

Some  would  ignore  or  resist  these 
treasured  rights — the  rights  of  indi-     . 
viduals  and  the  rights  of  nations.  But  the 
future  lies  with  those  who  cherish  them 
and  who  are  willing  to  defend  them.  Let 
me  speak  briefly  of  the  last  4  years. 

Many  here  assisted  in  the  negotia- 
tion and  the  ratification  of  the  Panama 


Canal  treaties.  These  treaties  and  their 

far-reaching  impact  will  endure.  They 
will  endure  because  they  are  based  on 
the  mutual  trust  and  the  mutual  respect 
that  have  been  carefully,  and  sometimes 
painfully,  forged  by  the  people  of  a  small 
nation  and  the  people  of  a  large  nation. 
They  will  endure  because  they  serve  the 
interests  of  all  who  rely  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  They  will  endure  because  they 
epitomize  the  broadest  possible  commit- 
ment of  my  country  to  a  new  and  a  better 
relationship  with  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world.  They  will  endure  because 
the  treaties  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

Last  month  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras served  the  cause  of  harmony  and 
progress  resolving  their  decades-old  bor- 
der dispute.  These  two  countries,  work- 
ing with  former  President  Bustamante  of 
Peru  and  with  their  own  Secretary 
General,  have  earned  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  those  who  love  peace. 

The  treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  when  com- 
pleted, will  forever  ban  nuclear  weapons 
from  Latin  America.  I'm  proud  to  have 
signed  protocol  one  of  this  treaty  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  of  America.  It's 
imperative  that  the  remaining  nations  of 
our  hemisphere  put  aside  their  hesitation 
and  join  in  this  vital  commitment  to  ban 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  set 
an  example  for  other  nations  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

In  Nicaragua  many  of  us  have  been 
working  together  to  help  that  country 
heal  its  wounds.  It's  in  the  interest  of  all 
who  care  about  freedom  to  help  the 
Nicaraguan  people  chart  a  pluralistic 
course  that  ends  bloodshed,  respects  hu- 
man rights,  and  furthers  democracy. 

El  Salvador  continues  to  struggle 
against  terrorists  on  the  right  who  seek 
to  restore  an  old  tyranny  and  terrorists 
on  the  left  who  seek  to  create  a  new  one. 
That  struggle  of  theirs  is  ours  as  well. 
Their  path,  the  peaceful  path  of  stability 
and  moderation,  is  precarious,  but  it's 
the  only  path  that  can  lead  to  both  liberty 
and  justice.  We  must  insist  upon  a  strict 
policy  of  nonintervention  as  the  people 
of  these  two  nations  design  their  own 
future. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States 
seemed  wedded  to  the  status  quo — even 
when  that  meant  a  continuation  of  pov- 
erty, social  injustice,  and  even  political 
repression.  That  attitude  betrayed  my 


nation's  dynamism  and  our  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future  and  that,  thank  God, 
has  now  been  changed.  We  understand 
and  support  the  necessity  of  peaceful  and 
moderate  political  progress  in  Central 
America  and  elsewhere  in  this  hemis- 
phere. 

Your  governments,  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  have  also  worked  to  improve 
the  prospects  for  economic  development. 
We've  strengthened  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  World  Bank. 
We've  reduced  trade  barriers  by  expand- 
ing generalized  tariff  preferences  and 
eliminating  the  discriminatory  provision 
against  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  We've 
worked  to  stablize  commodity  prices  by  a 
Common  Fund  and  individual  commodity 
agreements  on  sugar  and  coffee  and 
cocoa.  Regional  cooperation  has  been  in- 
vigorated— in  the  Andean  pact,  with  the 
Caribbean  group,  and,  most  dramatically, 
with  Venezuelan-Mexican  assistance  for 
the  Caribbean  basin.  Through  my  own 
personal  participation,  and  through  the 
influence  of  my  country,  wre  have  worked 
to  strengthen  and  to  expand  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  this  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Progress  on  Human  Rights 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  cause  that  has 
been  closest  to  my  own  heart  is  the  cause 
of  human  rights.  I'm  convinced  that  a 
new  conscience  has  been  awakened.  That 
conscience  serves  a  concept  of  human 
rights  that  is  not  unique  to  any  country, 
nor  even  just  to  this  hemisphere,  but  is 
universal.  In  this  hemisphere,  since  1977, 
13  countries  have  ratified  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  concept — the  American  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights.  This  has 
brought  the  convention  into  force  and  has 
created  an  inter- American  court  to  judge 
human  rights  violations.  In  addition,  the 
Inter- American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  is  more  effective  today  than  it 
was  4  years  ago.  It  deserves  our 
strongest  continuing  moral  and  financial 
support. 

Today,  no  government  in  this  hemis- 
phere can  expect  silent  assent  from  its 
neighbors  if  it  tramples  the  rights  of  its 
own  citizens.  The  costs  of  repression 
have  increased  but  so  have  the  benefits 
of  respecting  human  rights.  I  pray  that 
this  progress  will  continue,  although  I 
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know  from  experience  that  progress  is 
not  always  easy  as  we  defend  human 
rights. 

Some  claim  that  Jimmy  Carter  ele- 
vated human  rights  and  democracy  on 
the  inter- American  agenda  and  that  the 
agenda  will  change  when  I  leave  my 
office.  They  are  wrong.  Hemispheric  sup- 
port for  human  rights  is  a  historic  move- 
ment— a  movement  that  has  been  recog- 
nized this  year  in  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 
I  take  pride  in  being  part  of  that  move- 
ment. The  cause  of  human  rights  will  be 
all  the  stronger  if  it  remains  at  the 
service  of  humanity,  rather  than  at  the 
service  of  ideological  or  partisan  ends, 
and  if  it  condemns  both  terrorism  and 
repression. 

In  the  phrase  "human  rights,"  the 
"rights"  are  important.  The  "human"  is 
very  important.  As  a  citizen  of  the  Amer- 
icas, I'm  deeply  encouraged  by  the  trend 
toward  greater  democratization.  I'm 
heartened  that  in  many  countries, 
thousands  of  people  who  were  political 
prisoners  just  4  years  ago  are  now  free. 
Those  who  see  a  contradiction  between 
our  security  and  our  humanitarian  in- 
terests forget  that  the  basis  for  a  secure 
and  a  stable  society  is  the  bond  of  trust 
between  a  government  and  its  own 
people. 

The  future  of  our  hemisphere  is  not 
to  be  found  in  authoritarianism  that 
wears  the  mask  of  common  consent  nor 
totalitarianism  that  wears  the  mask  of 
justice.  Instead,  let  us  find  our  future  in 
the  human  face  of  democracy — the  hu- 
man voice  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
human  hand  of  economic  development.  If 
we  build  on  the  best  of  what  we  have  be- 
gun, we  can  see  a  better  time  at  the  end 
of  this  decade.  We  can  see  a  time  when 
longstanding  disputes  like  Belize,  Bo- 
livian access  to  the  sea,  and  the  Beagle 
Channel  dispute  between  Argentina  and 
Chile  have  been  settled  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  justice.  We  can  see  a 
time  when^the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco  has 
come  into  force  and  other  regions  have 
followed  the  lead  of  Latin  America  in 
banning  nuclear  weapons.  We  can  see  a 
time  when  human  rights  are  no  longer 
threatened  by  the  violence  of  either  gov- 
ernments or  terrorists  and  when  every 
government  responds  to  the  will  of  its 
people,  expressed  through  democratic  in- 
stitutions. We  can  see  a  time  when  na- 
tions have  cooperated,  in  the  OAS  and 
elsewhere,  to  develop  just  and  fair  ways 


of  dealing  with  the  migration  of  people,  a 
time  when  no  nation  disregards  the  im- 
migration laws  of  its  neighbor  and  many 
nations  offer  a  haven  to  the  few  who  still 
need  such  a  place  to  dwell.  And  we  can 
see  a  time  when  today's  aspirations  for 
greater  economic  development  and  coop- 
eration have  become  living  realities 
through  common  action  inspired  by  this 
body  and  its  experts. 

Let  me  conclude  on  a  personal  note. 
My  interest  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  and  in  human  rights  and  in 
democracy  did  not  begin  4  years  ago. 
And  my  interest  will  not  end  on  January 
the  20th,  next  year.  I  will  continue  to 
speak  out  for  the  universal  ideals  which 
are  embodied  in  our  hearts  and  in  the 
American  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 
I  will  continue  to  work  with  you — my 
friends —  to  make  this  hemisphere  and 
the  world  more  just,  more  secure,  and 
more  free. 


SECRETARY  MUSKIE2 

I'm  delighted  to  join  you  in  this  historic 
forum — the  world's  first  and  oldest  con- 
tinuing regional  association — and  to 
underscore  the  remarks  which  President 
Carter  made  this  morning.  About  one 
fact,  I  have  no  illusions:  My  country's  re- 
cent election  changes  greatly  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  you  and  I  meet.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  an  unpleasant 
metaphor  for  political  officials  who  are  on 
their  way  out  of  office:  We  call  them 
"lame  ducks."  And  I  have  observed,  in 
more  than  two  decades  of  political  life, 
that  people  find  it  difficult  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  lame  duck. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  deter  me 
today.  Two  decades  in  public  life  have 
taught  me  another  lesson  as  well:  that 
certain  issues,  certain  realities,  persist 
no  matter  what  Administration  is  in 
office.  The  agenda  that  confronts  you  and 
me  and  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  hemis- 
phere is  chosen  by  us  only  in  part;  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  determined  by  a  combina- 
tion of  long-term  national  interests  and 
pressing  current  events. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
certain  great  issues  that  were  with  us  be- 
fore this  Administration  took  office  and 
that  will  just  as  certainly  shape  the 
course  of  our  relations  in  the  future.  I 
want  to  stress — as  President  Carter 
stressed  this  morning — the  essential  con- 
tinuing U.S.  policy. 


The  Changed  Environment 

What  is  most  obvious  as  we  gather  today 
is  the  profoundly  changed  environment  in 
which  our  relations  are  conducted.  Presi- 
dent Carter  touched  this  morning  upon 
many  of  the  significant  and  welcome 
changes  which  have  marked  the  past  4 
years:  the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  the 
Latin  American  nuclear-weapons-free 
zone,  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission.  I  would  add 
to  that  list  the  emergence  of  independent 
states  in  the  Caribbean,  the  vigorous 
spread  of  industrialization,  the  rise  of 
several  Spanish-speaking  republics  and  of 
Brazil  as  major  world  forces. 

All  these  developments  have  intro- 
duced new  balance  into  inter- American 
affairs.  They  underscore  that  your  coun- 
tries are  gaining  real  power  to  contribute 
to  regional  development  and  that  we  re- 
spect and  welcome  your  contributions. 
And  these  developments,  taken  together, 
can  be  the  foundation  for  improved  coop- 
eration among  us  all  in  the  future.  Sev- 
eral hopeful  trends  are  already  visible. 

•  Subregional  integration  has  be- 
come a  key  focus  for  both  growth  and 
broader  cooperation — from  Central 
America  to  the  Andean  group  and  from 
the  Caribbean  to  the  River  Plate  Basin. 

•  Important  initiatives  have  been 
launched  by  Mexico  and  Venezuela  joint- 
ly, and  separately  by  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  to  supply  energy  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Yet  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  decades — the  last  years 
of  the  20th  century — our  successors  will 
face  changes  even  more  sweeping  than 
those  we  have  witnessed  over  the  past  20 
years.  The  economic  growth  of  Latin 
America  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
been  impressive,  and  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. The  potential  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  is  just  as  promising.  In  fact,  the 
Global  2000  Report  to  the  President,  re- 
cently prepared  under  the  auspices  of  our 
government,  projects  that  Latin  America 
will  be  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the 
world  as  we  near  the  year  2000.  This  sug- 
gests that  better  regional  approaches  to 
development  will  be  particularly  impor- 
tant to  our  future  cooperation. 

Today,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
thought  that  better  cooperation  for  de- 
velopment will  depend  largely  on  our 
ability  to  live  by  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  strongly  influence  the  climate 
for  cooperation:  the  prinicples  of  support 
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or  human  rights;  of  nonintervention  and 
■ollective  security;  and  of  peaceful  settle- 
nent  of  disputes. 

himan  Rights 

jet  me  emphasize,  as  strongly  as  I  know 
iow,  what  President  Carter  said  this 
norning:  Support  for  human  rights — eco- 
lomic  and  political,  as  well  as  individual, 
ights — is  not  a  matter  of  transitory  poli- 
ical  emphasis  for  the  United  States;  it  is 
ngrained  in  our  national  life.  The  most 
onsistent  thread  of  belief  in  our  history 
s  the  belief  that  governments  should  be 
he  peoples'  servant,  not  their  master, 
•or  this  simple  but  fundamental  reason,  I 
hink  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  United 
>tates  will  continue  to  work  to  strengthen 
ind  increase  respect  for  human  rights  as 
i  fundamental  norm  of  international 
■ooperation. 

All  of  us  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
mr  hemisphere's  recent  progress  in  this 
irea.  Those  who  would  ignore,  deny,  or 
ibuse  individual  rights  are  in  retreat, 
rhe  Inter- American  Human  Rights  Com- 
nission  deserves  our  special  salute.  Its 
locuments  and  studies  have  begun  to 
>rovide  an  invaluable  and  dispassionate 
>asis  for  our  joint  consideration. 

The  collective  rededication  of  the 
Americas  to  human  rights  is  a  major 
■eason  I  look  to  the  future  of  our  region 
*ith  optimism.  Societies  where  basic  hu- 
nan  rights  are  respected  are  more  stable 
ind  more  productive,  more  confident  and 
nore  creative.  They  make  better  friends 
ind  stronger  allies.  So  I  would  assert 
hat  support  for  human  rights  is  both  a 
werequisite  for  future  cooperation  and 
)rogress  between  us  and  a  motive  force 
oward  success  in  all  our  mutual  efforts. 

S'onintervention 

rhe  second  fundamental  principle  for 
;ooperation  in  the  hemisphere  is  the  prin- 
:iple  of  nonintervention.  Effective  inter- 
lational  cooperation,  particularly  among 
states  as  richly  varied  as  those  of  this 
lemisphere,  is  possible  only  if  the  rights 
)f  states  are  recognized.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  this  organization  is  due  to  men 
ike  Baltasar  Brum  and  Carlos  Saavedra 
Lamas,  jurists  whose  wisdom  helped  de- 
velop the  principle  of  nonintervention  by 
)ne  state  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
mother. 

This  principle  is  fundamental.  As  our 
hemisphere  has  become  more  politically 
diverse,  differences  of  outlook  have 


sometimes  contributed  to  tensions  among 
states.  But  our  growing  acceptance  of 
political  pluralism,  both  within  and 
among  countries,  has  proved  important 
toward  reducing  such  tensions. 

We  have  explicitly  committed  ourselves 
through  the  Rio  treaty  to  undertake  col- 
lective action  against  the  most  blatant 
form  of  intervention — armed  aggression. 
Other  forms  of  intervention,  however, 
can  be  just  as  damaging  to  national  inde- 
pendence. The  external  provision  of 
weapons,  military  training,  or  safehavens 
to  armed  insurgents  is  an  insidious  form 
of  intervention — one  all  the  more  trou- 
bling for  its  indirection.  Our  regional 
organization  needs  to  examine  this  press- 
ing problem  and  devise  ways  to  help  the 
member  states  stop  it. 

Peaceful  Settlement 

Development  has  few  enemies  greater 
than  fratricidal  conflict.  Peacemaking 
efforts  are  the  third  key  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  countries.  For  our  part, 
the  United  States  is  irrevocably  commit- 
ted to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Over  the  last  2  years,  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  have  become  a  symbol  of 
that  commitment.  The  United  States  has 
made  clear  its  willingness  to  deal  with  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  respect.  Yesterday,  in  this  hall, 
we  honored  a  similar  contribution  to 
peace  and  development — the  treaty  of 
peace  between  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. In  both  cases,  this  organization 
deserves  major  credit  for  helping  to 
bring  the  concerned  parties  together  in 
negotiations. 

But  even  as  we  celebrate  these  for- 
ward steps,  many  other  potentially  dis- 
ruptive territorial  disputes  remain  unset- 
tled in  the  hemisphere.  Settling  them 
peacefully  must  be  a  high  priority  con- 
cern for  us  all  and  for  this  organization  in 
particular. 

The  principle  of  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  could  also  be  applied  to  cer- 
tain other  problems.  President  Carter 
this  morning  reaffirmed  our  country's 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  which  calls  for  Latin  America 
to  be  kept  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
treaty  could  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
similar  arrangements  to  limit  the  dangers 
of  conventional  military  technology. 


We  are  convinced  that  balanced  re- 
straints on  conventional  weapons, 
whether  negotiated  regionally  or 
subregionally,  could  reduce  tensions,  en- 
hance the  security  of  nations,  and  reaf- 
firm our  mutual  commitment  to  peaceful 
development. 

Cooperation  for  Development 

Can  we  build  a  future  of  regional  coop- 
eration for  economic  development,  based 
on  fidelity  to  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples? Let  us  be  candid:  The  only  honest 
answer  possible  is  "perhaps."  The  dream 
of  cooperative  economic  development  is 
at  once  our  hemisphere's  brightest  prom- 
ise and  the  area  of  our  greatest  dis- 
appointment. 

The  OAS  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  international  law,  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  unique  record  of 
peacekeeping,  and  to  our  recent  progress 
in  strengthening  support  for  human 
rights.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that  we 
have  done  far  too  little  through  the  OAS 
to  capitalize  on  our  joint  potential  for  eco- 
nomic progress. 

The  moral  imperative  for  action  is 
clear,  for  ours  is  a  hemisphere  still 
marked  by  major  inequalities  among  and 
within  countries.  Our  basic  principles 
simply  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  more 
effective  cooperation  for  economic  de- 
velopment. And  the  practical  imperative 
is  as  compelling  as  the  moral  one:  Our 
combined  efforts  could  dramatically  im- 
prove the  lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

Yet  too  often,  we  have  allowed  our 
economic  debates  to  focus  almost  exclu- 
sively on  questions  that  divide  us,  losing 
sight  of  those  vast  and  equally  vital  areas 
in  which  we  are  in  agreement.  The  pro- 
posed special  general  assembly  on  de- 
velopment offers  an  opportunity  to  re- 
direct regional  thinking  along  construc- 
tive lines.  This  assembly  should  be  held 
as  soon  as  adequate  preparations  can  be 
made.  The  "wise  men's  report,"  prepared 
for  the  joint  working  group,  identifies 
many  key  areas  where  our  cooperation 
can  be  strengthened. 

We  believe  it  is  a  good  starting  point. 
We  are  prepared  to  help  wholeheartedly 
in  developing  and  pursuing  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  good  of  all  our  peoples.  We 
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also  hope  that,  by  concentrating  on  ques- 
tions where  early  progress  is  possible, 
the  special  general  assembly  will  build  a 
foundation  for  cooperation  on  more  diffi- 
cult issues  as  well. 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  house- 
keeping item  which  ties  into  my 
opening  remarks  about  the  changed  en- 
vironment. I  refer  to  the  need  to  mod- 
ernize the  system  of  financing  that  was 
developed  for  this  organization  more  than 
30  years  ago.  The  system  should  reflect 
the  emerging  new  balances  in  the  hemis- 
phere. As  a  former  legislator,  I  know  the 
difficulties  of  negotiating  financing 
arrangements.  I  know  all  too  well  the 
disputes  and  delays  that  can  come  with 
the  process.  The  differences  that  sepa- 
rate on  this  issue  are  not  so  great.  For 
the  good  of  our  organization,  I  urge  that 
we  delay  no  longer  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  this  issue. 

In  a  valedictory  statement  like  this 
one,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  advance 
concrete  new  proposals.  But  I  am  freer 
to  speak  frankly.  The  days  when  one 
country  could  pretend  to  lead  alone  are 
gone;  no  country  is  now  so  strong  that  it 
can  either  dominate  or  ignore  its  neigh- 
bors. But  if  dominance  by  one  power  is 
undesirable,  so  is  confusion  among  many. 
We  have  learned,  sometimes  painfully, 
how  to  coexist.  Let  us  now  learn  how  to 
cooperate  more  broadly  and 
effectively. 


1  Text  from  White  House  press 
release  of  Nov.  19,  1980. 

2  Press  release  325  of  Nov.  19, 
1980.  ■ 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation,  Civil 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation (TI AS  1591)  [concerning  lease, 
charter  and  interchange].  Done  at 
Montreal  Oct.  6,  1980.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  the  98th  instrument 
of  ratification  is  deposited  by  a  party 
to  ICAO. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  avi- 
ation. Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  26,  1973. 
TIAS  7570. 

Accession  deposited:  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  Aug.  13,  1980.1 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpiling 
of  bacteriological  (biological)  and  toxin 
weapons  and  on  their  destruction.  Done 
at  Washington,  London  and  Moscow 
Apr.  10,  1972.     Entered  into  force 
Mar.  26,  1975.     TIAS  8062. 
Accession  deposited:  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  June  20,  1980. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with 

annexes.  Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975. 

Entered  into  force  provisionally  Oct.  1, 

1976,  definitively  Aug.  1,  1977. 

TIAS  8683. 

Accession  deposited:  Philippines,  Oct.  14, 

1980. 

Commodities — Common  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common 
Fund  for  Commodities,  with  schedule. 
Done  at  Geneva  June  27,  1980.  Open  for 
signature  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in 
New  York  Oct.  1,  1980,  until  1  year  after 
the  date  of  its  entry  into  force.  Enters 
into  force  upon  receipt  by  the  depository 
of  instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance or  approval  from  at  least  90  states, 
providing  certain  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Signatures:  Ecuador,  Oct.  3,  1980;  U.S., 
Nov.  5,  1980. 

Conservation 

Amendment  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  3, 
1973  on  international  trade  in  endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora  (TIAS 
8249) .  Done  at  Bonn  June  22,  1979.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.,  Oct.  23,  1980. 


Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  con- 
tainers (CSC) ,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  Dec.  2,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  6,  1977;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  3,  1979. 
TIAS  9037. 
Accession  deposited:  China,  Sept.  23, 

T&m 

Cultural  Relations 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 
Concluded  at  London  Nov.  16,  1945. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  4,  1946. 
TIAS  1580. 

Signatures:  Maldives,  Mar.  23,  1979; 
St.  Lucia,  Mar.  6,  1980;  Tonga,  Sept.  29, 
1980;  Zimbabwe,  Sept.  22,  1980. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Maldives,  July  18, 
1980;  St.  Lucia,  Mar.  6,  1980;  Tonga, 
Sept.  29,  1980;  Zimbabwe,  Sept.  22,  1980. 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  materials, 
with  protocol.  Done  at  Lake  Success 
Nov.  22,  1950;  entered  into  force  May  21, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  2, 1966. 
TIAS  6129. 

Ratification  deposited:  Syria,  Sept.  16, 
1980. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 

transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 

carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 

Nov.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 

1978.- 

Accession  deposited:  Canada,  Oct.  21, 

1980. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the 
U.S.  Dec.  13,  1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  Oct.  29,  1980. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military 
or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done 
at  Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  5,  1978.3 

Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Oct.  28,  1980. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development. 
Done  at  Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:  Saint  Lucia,  Oct.  9, 
1980 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at 
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Sow  York  Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into 

force  Jan.  .'>.  1976.  ■ 

Signature:  Kampuchea,  Oct.  IT.  1980. 

International  covenant  on  civil  and 
political  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 
lee.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23, 

Signature:  Kampuchea,  Oct.  17,  1980. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  international 
■ovenant  on  civil  and  political  rights. 
Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  "J.'!,  1976. :i 
Vcccssiqii  deposited:  Trinidad  and 
robago.  Nov.  14,  1980. 

ludicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence 

ibroad  in  civil  or  commercial  matters. 

Dene  at  The  Hague  Mar.  18,  1970. 

Entered  into  force  Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS 

P444. 

Extended  to:  Cayman  Islands,  Sept.  16, 

1980. 

Lead  Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  con- 
tention on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331). 
Adopted  at  London  Nov.  15,  1979. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:  China,  Aug.  1, 
1980;  France,  May  12,  1980;  Denmark, 
May  22,  1980;  Morocco,  Sept.  25,  1980; 
Seychelles,  Oct.  1,  1980;  U.K.,  Sept.  22, 
1980.' 

Amendments  to  the  international  con- 
tention on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331), 
relating  to  amendments  to  the  conven- 
tion. Adopted  at  London  Nov.  12,  1975. 2 
Acceptances  deposited:  China,  Aug.  1, 
1980;  Seychelles,  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Amendments  to  the  international  con- 
vention on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331). 
Done  at  London  Oct.  12,  1971.2 
Acceptances  deposited  :  China,  Aug.  1, 
1980;  Seychelles,  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  on  the 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization,  as  amended,  (TIAS  4044, 

'>28.r>.  6490.  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  15,  1979.2 

Acceptances  deposited :  Australia,  Nov. 

17,  1980;  Bulgaria,  Oct.  21,  1980. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  on  the 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization,  as  amended,  (TIAS  4044, 

6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  17,  1977.2 

Acceptance  deposited:  Egypt,  Nov.  18, 

1980 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  inter- 
national maritime  traffic,  with  annex. 
Done  at  London  Apr.  9,  1965.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  5,  1967;  for  the  U.S. 
May  16,  1967.  TIAS  6251. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Senegal,  Oct.  17, 
1980. 

International  convention  on  standards  of 


training,  certification,  and  watchkeeping 
for  seafarers,  1978.  Done  at  London 
July  7,  197S.- 
Accessions  deposited :  Egypt,  Sept.  22, 

1980;  Spain,  Oct.  21, 1980. 

Inteinational  convention  on  maritime 
search  and  rescue,  1979,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Hamburg  Apr.  27,  I979.a 
■Signature:  China,  Sept.  11,  1980."' 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  for  limiting  the  manufacture 
and  regulating  the  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  with  protocol  of  signature. 
Done  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931.  Entered 
into  force  July  9,  1933.  48  Stat.  1543. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions, and  protocols  on  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  at  The  Hague  on  Jan.  23,  1912, 
at  Geneva  on  Feb.  11,  1925,  and  Feb.  19, 
1925,  and  July  13,  1931,  at  Bangkok  on 
Nov.  27,  1931,  and  at  Geneva  June  26, 
1936,  with  annex.  Done  at  Lake  Success, 
New  York  Dec.  11,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  11,  1946;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  12, 

1947.  TIAS  1671. 

Protocol  bringing  under  international 
control  drugs  outside  the  scope  of  the 
convention  of  July  13,  1931,  for  limiting 
the  manufacture  and  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended 
by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success 
on  Dec.  11,  1946.  Done  at  Paris  Nov.  19, 

1948.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  1,  1949; 
for  the  U.S.  Sept.  11,  1950.  TIAS  2308. 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant,  the  pro- 
duction of,  international  and  wholesale 
trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at 
New  York  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  8,  1963.  TIAS  5273. 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961. 
Done  at  New  York  Mar.  30,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  13,  1964;  for  the 
U.S.  June  24,  1967.  TIAS  6298. 
Notification  of  succession:  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Oct.  28,  1980. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention 
on  narcotic  drugs,  1961  (TIAS  6298). 
Done  at  Geneva  Mar.  25,  1972.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  8,  1975.  TIAS  8118. 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances. 
Done  at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  16,  1976;  for  the  U.S. 
July  15,  1980.  TIAS  9725. 
Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Oct.  28, 1980. 

Nuclear  Material — Physical  Protection 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  of 

nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at 

Vienna  Oct.  26,  1979.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  Aug.  1, 

±98lX 

Signatures:  Canada,  Sept.  23,  1980; 

Morocco,  July  25,  1980;  Poland,  Aug.  6, 

1980. 


Patents,  Microorganisms 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international 
recognition  of  the  deposit  of  micro- 
organisms for  the  purposes  of  patent 
procedure,  with  regulations.  Done  at 
Budapest,  Apr.  28,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  19,  1980.  TIAS  9768. 
Ratifications  deposited :  F.R.G.,  Oct.  20, 
1980;  U.K.,  Sept.  29,  1980. 

Pollution 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  inter- 
national convention  for  the  prevention  of 
pollution  from  ships,  1973.  Done  at 
London  Feb.  17,  1978.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Liberia,  Oct.  28, 
1980. 

Accession  deposited:  Tunisia,  Oct.  10, 
1980. 

Protocol  relating  to  intervention  on  the 
high  seas  in  cases  of  pollution  by  sub- 
stances other  than  oil.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  2,  1973.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands, 
Sept.  10,  1980.G 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine 
pollution  by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other 
matter,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London, 
Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and  Washington 
Dec.  29,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  30, 
1975.  TIAS  8165. 

Accession  deposited:  Suriname,  Nov.  12, 
1980. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Dec.  29, 
1972  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollu- 
tion by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other 
matter  (TIAS  8165).  Adopted  at  London 
Oct.  12,  1978.2 

Acceptances  deposited:  Japan,  Oct.  15, 
1980;  Sweden,  May  16,  1980;  U.S., 
Oct.  24,  1980. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  on  civil  liability 
for  oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brus- 
sels, Nov.  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975.11 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Oct.  1980. 
International  convention  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  fund  for  com- 
pensation for  oil  pollution  damage.  Done 
at  Brussels  Dec.  18,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  16,  1978.:: 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Oct.  10, 
1980. 

International  convention  for  the  preven- 
tion of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  with 
annexes,  as  amended  (TIAS  6109,  8505) . 
Done  at  London  May  12,  1954.  TIAS  4900. 
Extended  to:  Bermuda  as  from  Dec.  1, 
1980. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions of  Aug.  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the 
protection  of  victims  of  international 
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armed  conflicts  (Protocol  I) ,  with  an- 
nexes. Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978." 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Aug.  7, 
T98fi7 
Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Sept.  8, 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions of  Aug.  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the 
protection  of  victims  of  noninternational 
armed  conflicts  (Protocol  II).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  7,  1978.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Aug.  7, 

TMU7 

Accession  deposited  :  Bangladesh,  Sept.  8, 

ww. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refu- 
gees. Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the 
U.S.  Nov.  1,  1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  Jamaica,  Oct.  30, 
1980. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 
1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23, 
1980. 

Approval  deposited:  Czechoslovakia, 
Sept.  17,  1980. 

Notification  of  provisional  application: 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Oct.  3,  1980; 
Brazil,  Oct.  1,  1980;  Canada,  Nov.  7, 
1980;  EEC,  Sept.  29,  1980;  Finland, 
Nov.  11,  1980;  France,  F.R.G.,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sept.  30,  1980;  U.S.S.R., 
Nov.  5,  1980;  U.K.,  Sept.  26,  1980;  U.S., 
Oct.  23,  1980. 

Ratification  deposited  :  China,  Sept.  15, 
1980;  Denmark,  Sweden,  Sept.  30,  1980; 
Ireland,  Sept  29,  1980. 

Seabed  Disarmament 

Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  in  the 
subsoil  thereof.  Dons  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow  Feb.  11,  1971.  Entered 
into  force  May  18,  1972.  TIAS  7337. 
Accession  deposited:  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  June  20,  1980.' 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activi- 
f  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  including  the  Moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  Jan.  27,  1967.  En- 
tered  int.,  force  Oct.  10,  1967.  TIAS  6347. 
Accession  deposited:  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  June  20,  1980. 


Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1977, 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  provisionally 
Jan.  1,  1978;  definitively  Jan.  2,  1980. 
TIAS  9664. 

Accession  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Oct.  20, 
TUW. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
(  Geneva,  1959) ,  as  revised,  relating  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service,  with 
annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at 
Geneva  Mar.  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  1,  1979;  for  the  U.S.  Oct.  22,  1980, 
except  for  the  frequency  allotment  plan 
for  the  aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service 
which  shall  come  into  force  on  Feb.  1, 
1983. 

Approval  deposited:  Denmark,  Sept.  1, 
1980. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  tak- 
ing of  hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York 
Dec.  17,  1979.2 

Signatures:  Finland,  Oct.  29,  1980; 
Uganda,  Nov.  10,  1980. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Lesotho,  Nov.  5, 
1980;  Mauritius,  Oct.  17,  1980. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9616. 
Acceptances:  Hungary,  Apr.  23,  1980; 
Japan  Apr.  25,  1980;  Republic  of  Korea, 
Sept.  3,  1980;  Singapore,  June  3,  1980; 
Spain,  May  9,  1980s;  Yugoslavia, 
Sept.  16,  1980.« 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  May  28, 
1980. 

Agreement  on  trade  in  civil  aircraft.  Done 

at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 

force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9620. 

Acceptances:  Japan,  Apr.  25,  1980; 

Romania,  June  25,  1980. 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  June  23, 

1980. 

International  dairy  arrangement.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9623. 
Acceptance:  Uruguay,  July  18,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  May  28, 
1980. 

Arrangement  regarding  bovine  meat. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9701. 
Acceptances:  Romania,  June  25,  1980; 
Uruguay,  June  16,  1980;  Yugoslavia, 
Sept.  16,  1980.-" 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  May  28, 
1980. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  arti- 
cle VII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 


Tariffs  and  Trade  (customs  valuation;. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Enters 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1981. 
Acceptances:  Austria,  Dec.  17,  1979; 
Canada,  Dec.  17,  1979';  EEC,  Dec.  17, 
1979;  Finland,  Dec.  17,  1979'';  Hungary, 
July  18,  1980;  India,  July  11,  19807.">; 
Japan,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Norway,  Dec.  17, 
1979 '■';  Romania,  June  25,  1980;  Spain, 
May  9,  1980;'i";  Sweden,  Dec.  17,  19799; 
Switzerland,  Dec.  17,  1979;  U.K.,  Dec.  17, 
1979 'I;  U.S.,  Dec.  17,  1979*. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  Apr.  25, 

TdW. 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  implementa- 
tion of  article  VII  o*  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  Nov.  1,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1981. 

Acceptances:  Austria,  May  17,  1980°; 
EEC,  July  29,  1980;  Finland,  Dec.  17, 
1979  '•';  Hungary,  July  18,  1980;  India, 
July  11,  1980"i";  Japan,  Apr.  25,  1980; 
Norway,  Dec.  17,  1979°;  Romania, 
June  25,  1980;  Spain,  May  9,  19809; 
Sweden,  Dec.  17,  1979 !»;  Switzerland, 
Dec.  17,  1979 '•';  U.K.,  Sept.  17, 1980H12; 
U.S.,  May  28,  1980  9. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (antidumping  code). 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9650. 
Acceptances:  Austria,  Dec.  17,  1979''. 
Brazil,  Dec.  28,  1979;  Canada,  Dec.  17, 
1979;  Czechoslovakia,  July  29,  1980; 
EEC,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Finland,  Dec.  17, 
1979;  Hungary,  Apr.  23,  1980;  India, 
July  11,  19801";  Japan,  Dec.  17,  1979; 
Norway,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Romania,  June  25, 
1980;  Spain,  May  9,  1980";  Sweden, 
Dec.  17,  1979;  Switzerland,  Dec.  17,  1979; 
U.K.,  Dec.  17,  1979H.13;  U.S.,  Dec.  17, 
1979;  Yugoslavia,  Sept.  16,  1980.9 
Acceptances  deposited:  Brazil,  May  5, 
1980;  Japan,  Apr.  25,  1980;  Norway, 
Dec.  28,  1979. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  May  28, 
1980;  Finland,  Mar.  13,  1980;  Sweden, 
Dec.  20,  1979. 

Agreement  on  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  articles  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(subsidies  and  countervailing  duties). 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9619. 
Acceptances:  Austria,  Dec.  17,  1979; 
Brazil,  Dec.  28,  1979 10;  Canada,  Dec.  17, 
1979;  Chile,  Oct.  25,  1979 «;  EEC, 
Dec.  17,  1979;  Finland,  Dec.  17,  1979; 
India,  July  11,  1980;  Japan,  Dec.  17, 
1979;  Republic  of  Korea,  June  10,  1980; 
Norway,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Pakistan,  Apr.  30, 
1980;  Sweden,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Switzerland, 
Dec.  17,  1979;  U.K.,  Dec.  17,  1979  ni'!; 
U.S.,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Uruguay,  Dec.  31, 
1979";  Yugoslavia,  Sept.  16,  1980.9 
Acceptances  deposited:  Japan,  Apr.  25, 
1980;  Norway,  Dec.  28,  1979. 
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Ratifications  deposited  :  Austria,  May  28, 
980;  Finland.  Mar.  13,  1980;  Sweden, 
20,  1979. 

Lgreement  on  import  licensing  proce- 
uns.  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  l'_',  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980. 
IAS  9788. 

icceptances:  Argentina,  Dec.  17,  1979'-'; 
ustralia.  r'eb.  25,  1980;  Austria,  Dec.  17, 
W9;  Canada.  Doc.  17.  1979;  Chile,  Oct.  2.".. 

;  EEC,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Finland, 
>ec.  17.  1979;  Hungary,  Jan.  21.  1980; 
ndia.  July  11,  1980;  Japan,  Dec.  17, 
179;  New  Zealand,  Dec.  17,  1979;  Nor- 
,av.  Dec.  17.  1979;  Romania,  June  25, 
HO;  South  Africa,  Dec.  18,  1979;  Swe- 
at, Dec.  17,  1979;  Switzerland,  Dec.  17, 

U.K.,  Dec.  17,  1979H  i::;  U.S., 
tec.  17.  1979:  Yugoslavia,  Sept.  16, 1980  '■>. 
icceptances  deposited:  Japan,  Apr.  25, 
980;  Norway.  Dec.  28,  1979. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  May  28, 
980;  Finland,  Mar.  13,  1980;  Sweden, 
tab  20,  1979. 

nited  Nations 

"onvention  on  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ies  of  the  U.N.  Done  at  New  York 
'eb.  13,  1946.  Entered  into  force  for  the 
J.S.  Apr.  29,  1970.  TIAS  6900. 

->ion  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Nov.  5,  1980. 

Nino 

,'onstitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Devel- 
pment  Organization,  with  annexes, 
adopted  at  Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.- 
iignature:  Iran,  Nov.  12,  1980. 

titrations  deposited:  Bangladesh, 
Cov.  5.  1980;  Indonesia,  Nov.  10,  1980. 

Vheat 

■'ood  aid  convention,  1980  (part  of  the 

nternational  wheat  agreement,  1971,  as 

xtended  CTIAS  7144)).  Done  at  Wash- 

ngton  Mar.  11,  1980.  Entered  into  force 

irovisionally  July  1,  1980;  entered  into 

orce  definitively  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  11, 

980. 

nstrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

'resident:  Nov.  11,  1980. 

Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  11, 

980. 

'rotocol  modifying  and  further  extending 
he  wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the 
nternational  wheat  agreement),  1971 
TIAS  7144).  Done  at  Washington 
^pr.  25,  1979.  Entered  into  force  provi- 
ionally  for  the  U.S.  with  respect  to  cer- 
ain  parts  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to 
ither  parts  July  1,  1979;  entered  into 
brce  definitively  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  11, 
980. 

nstrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
'resident:  Nov.  11.  1980. 
•i  .tification  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  11, 
980. 


Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discrimination  against  women. 
Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.'- 
Rat i ['nations  deposited:  Barbados, 
Oct.  16,  1980;  China,  Nov.  4,  1980. 
Signatures:  El  Salvador,  Nov.  14,  1980; 
Kampuchea,  Oct.  17, 1980. 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women.  Done  at  New  York  Mar.  31,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  July  7,  1954;  for  the 
U.S.  July  7,  1976.  TIAS  8289. 

Ratification  deposited:  Nigeria,  Nov.  17, 
TWO. 

WHO 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1948;  for  the 
U.S.  June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited :  Saint  Lucia, 
Nov.  11,  1980. 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Dacca  Oct.  6, 
1980.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Nov.  17,  1977,  relating  to  equal  access  to 
ocean  carriage  of  government-controlled 
cargoes  (TIAS  8981),  with  agreed  min- 
utes. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  and  Rio  de  Janiero  Oct.  30, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  30,  1980. 

Canada 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
May  14,  1971,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  7125,  8247) ,  regarding  a  joint 
program  in  the  field  of  experimental  re- 
mote sensing  from  satellites  and  aircraft. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington Oct.  20  and  Nov.  6,  1980.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  6,  1980;  effective  May  14, 
1980. 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  of 
Mar.  2,  1953,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
halibut  fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  (TIAS  2900). 
Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  29,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  15,  1980. 
TIAS  9855. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Nov.  11, 
1980. 

Protocol  to  amend  the  convention  for  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  extension  of 
the  sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Fraser 
River  System  of  May  26,  1930,  as 
amended  (50  Stat.  1355,  TIAS  3867). 


Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  24,  1977.  En- 
t  ired  into  force  Oct.  16,  1980.  TIAS  9854. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Nov.  11, 
1980. 

China 

Agreement  on  grain  trade,  with  ex- 
changes of  letters.  Signed  at  Beijing 
Oct.  22,  1980.  Enters  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1981. 

Parcel  post  agreement,  with  detailed 
regulations.  Signed  at  Washington,  Oct.  9, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  8,  1980. 

International  express  mail  agreement, 
with  detailed  regulations.  Signed  at 
Washington  Oct.  9,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  9,  1980. 

Denmark 

Naturalization  convention.  Signed  at 
Copenhagen  July  20,  1872.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  14,  1873.  17  Stat.  941. 
Notification  of  termination:  U.S.,  Oct.  3, 
1980;  effective  Oct.  3,  1981. 

Finland 

Protocol  relating  to  the  air  transport 
agreement  of  Mar.  29,  1949  (TIAS  1945), 
with  exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  12,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  7,  1980. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  program  in 
the  sciences,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Hel- 
sinki Aug.  27,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  27,  1980.  TIAS  9848. 

France 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double 

taxation  and  the  prevention  of  evasion  in 

the  cases  of  taxes  on  estates,  inheritances, 

and  income.  Signed  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1946. 

Entered  into  force  Oct.  17,  1949.  TIAS 

1982. 

Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  of 
Oct.  18,  1946  (TIAS  1982),  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  evasion  in  the  cases  of  taxes  on 
estates  and  inheritances.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  17,  1948.  TIAS  1982. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Convention  supplementing  the  convention 
of  July  25,  1939  (59  Stat.  893)  and 
Oct.  18,  1946  (TIAS  1982),  relating  to  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  as  modified 
and  supplemented  by  the  protocol  of 
May  17,  1948  (TIAS  1982).  Signed  at 
Washington  June  22,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  June  13,  1957.  TIAS  3844. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  with 
respect  to  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  civil  aviation.  Signed 
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at  Washington  and  Paris  July  10,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  July  10,  1980. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  relating  to  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bonn  Oct.  17,  1979,  and  Feb.  1,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  1,  1980. 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  coal  lique- 
faction using  the  SRC-II  process.  Signed 
Oct.  5,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  5, 
1979. 

Protocol  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  5,  1979,  on  cooperation  in  coal  lique- 
faction using  the  SRC-II  process.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  31,  1980.  Entered 
into  force  July  31,  1980. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  extending  certain  provisions 
of  the  agreement  of  June  8,  1960,  as 
amended  and  extended  (TIAS  4557,  6124, 
7001)  for  cooperation  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  requiring 
IAEA  safeguards  with  respect  to  all 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  in  Indonesia. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Jakarta 
Sept.  16  and  19,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  19,  1980. 

International  Hydrographic  Bureau 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for 
United  States  income  tax  reimbursement. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Wash- 
ington and  Monaco  Aug.  27  and  Oct.  16, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  16,  1980. 

Japan 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  coal  lique- 
faction using  the  SRC-II  process.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  31,  1980.  Entered 
into  force  July  31,  1980. 

Memorandum  of  consultations  on  provi- 
sional measures  relating  to  air  transport 
services.  Signed  at  Tokyo  Sept.  20,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  20,  1980. 

Mexico 

Cooperative  agreement  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  in  combating  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly  (MEDFLY).  Signed 
at  Mexico  and  Washington  Aug.  26  and 
Sept.  17,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  17,  1980. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Apr.  25,  1980  (TIAS  9772)  relating  to 
additional  cooperative  arrangements  to 
curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Ef- 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico 
Oct.  10,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  10, 
1980. 


Morocco 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  July  17,  1979  (TIAS  9618), 
establishing  a  Provisional  Commission  on 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rabat 
Sept.  24,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  24,  1980. 

Nicaragua 

Loan  agreement  for  the  reconstruction 
program  loan.  Signed  at  Managua 
Oct.  17,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  17, 
1980. 

Nigeria 

Agreement  for  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Lagos  Sept.  22, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  22,  1980. 
Memorandum  of  understanding  on  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Signed  at  Lagos 
Sept.  22,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  22,  1980. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over 
vessels  utilizing  the  Louisiana  Offshore 
Oil  Port.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Mar.  21  and  24, 1980.  En- 
tered into  force  Mar.  24,  1980. 
Superseded  by  agreement  of  Aug.  15  and 
Oct.  10,  1980. 

Senegal 

Agreement  for  scientific  and  technical 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Dakar  Sept.  30, 
1980.  Enters  into  force  upon  notification 
of  each  government  to  the  other  that  the 
constitutional  formalities  in  force  in  each 
country  have  been  accomplished. 

Sweden 

Naturalization  convention  and  protocol. 
Signed  at  Stockholm  May  26,  1869.  En- 
tered into  force  June  14, 1871.  17  Stat. 
809. 

Notification  of  termination:  United 
States,  Oct.  3,  1980;  effective  Oct.  3,  1981. 

World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 

Agreement  with  the  U.S.  relating  to  coop- 
eration in  the  promotion  of  industrial 
property  protection.  Signed  at  Geneva 
Sept.  26,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  26,  1980. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
granting  of  authorization  to  permit 
licensed  amateur  radio  operators  who  are 
citizens  of  either  country  to  operate  their 
stations  in  the  other  country.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  Oct.  31  and 
Nov.  11,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  11, 
1980. 


Zimbabwe 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  agricultural  science 
and  technology.  Signed  at  Salisbury 
Sept.  25,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  25,  1980. 

Agreement  for  scientific  and  technical 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Salisbury  Sept.  25, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  25,  1980. 


1  With  statement. 

2  Not  in  force. 

::  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
4  Effective  in  respect  of  Bermuda  and 
Hong  Kong. 

3  Subject  to  approval. 

(i  Effective  in  respect  of  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

7  With  reservation  (s). 

s  Subject  to  ratification  or  approval. 

!)  Subject  to  ratification,  acceptance 
or  approval. 

10  With  declaration  (s) . 

11  In  respect  of  the  territories  for 
which  it  has  international  responsibility 
except  for:  Antigua,  Bermuda,  Brunei, 
Cayman  Islands,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis,  Sovereign  Base  Areas,  Cyprus. 

12  Accepted  in  respect  to  Hong  Kong 
May  12,  1980. 

13  Exception  extended  to  British 
Virgin  Islands. 

14  Ad  referendum.  ■ 


November  1980 

Events  pertaining  to  Iran  may  be 
found  on  page  28. 

November  4 

U.S.  holds  national  elections.  Repub- 
lican Party  candidate  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
wins  the  Presidential  election,  replacing 
Jimmy  Carter  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

November  5 

U.S.  contributes  $250,000  to  U.N. 
World  Assembly  on  the  Elderly  which  is 
to  be  held  August  1982. 

Ambassador  McHenry  signs  the  Com- 
mon Fund  for  Commodities  Agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S. 

November  11 

The  Madrid  followup  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (CSCE)  opens  in  Madrid  with 
former  Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell 
as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and 
Max  M.  Kampelman  as  cochairman. 

November  14 

Government  of  Guinea-Bissau  is 
overthrown  in  a  coup  d'etat  led  by  its 
Prime  Minister  Joao  Bernardo  Vieira. 

Iran  lifts  restrictions  on  foreign  re- 
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lorters  who  wish  to  cover  the  Iran-Iraq 
v&r. 

\t>\  ember  17 

Semiannual  U.S. -European  Com- 
nunity  (EC)  high-level  consultations  are 
leld  at  Department  of  State  Novem- 
>er  17-18.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
UTairs  Richard  N.  Cooper  and  Director 
Sonera]  for  External  Relations  of  the 
\immission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ng Sir  Roy  Denman  lead  U.S.  and  EC 
(■legations,  respectively. 

Deposit  of  Honduras-El  Salvador 
Peace  Treaty  in  OAS  ceremony. 

No\  ember  19 

10th  General  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
lization  of  American  States  (OAS)  is 
leld  in  Washington,  D.C.  Novem- 
ber i;>-26. 

By  a  vote  of  111  to  22,  with  12  ab- 
stentions, U.N.  General  Assembly  repeats 
its  call  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw 
iroops  from  Afghanistan. 

No\ ember  23 

Miami  Conference  on  Caribbean 
Trade,  Investment,  and  Development  is 
held  November  23-25  in  Florida.  U.S. 
is  represented  by  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  William  G. 
Bowdler,  and  Counselor  Rozanne  L. 
Ridgway. 

High-level  foreign  participation  is 
represented  by  Costa  Rican  President 
Carazo;  Prime  Ministers  Seaga,  of 
Jamaica;  Adams,  of  Barbados;  Charles, 
of  Dominica;  Vice  President  Alfara,  of 
Costa  Rica;  and  a  number  of  Minister- 
level  representatives  from  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

November  24 

U.S.-Venezuela  exchange  instru- 
ments of  ratification  of  the  Maritime 
Boundary  Treaty. 

N^  ember  25 

The  Government  of  Upper  Volta  is 
overthrown  in  a  military  coup  d'etat  led 
by  Col.  Saye  Zerbo,  a  former  foreign 
minister  and  the  commander  of  armed 
forces  in  Ouagadougou. 

November  29 

Secretary  Muskie  makes  official  visit 
to  Mexico,  November  29-December  1  to 
review  work  of  U.S. -Mexico  Consultative 
Mechanism. 

November  30 

Uruguay  holds  plebiscite  on  new 
constitution  proposed  by  ruling  military. 
Proposed  count  was  rejected  by 
approximately  55' c  of  voters.  ■ 


No. 

Date 

310 

11     1 

*311 

10  31 

312        10/31 


313 
'314 


-323 
'324 


11   2 
11   3 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Press  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Subject 

Muskie:  news  conference 
U.S. -Gabon  sign  Inter- 
country  Agreement. 

Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional, Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs 
Advisory  Committee, 
Nov.  10. 

Muskie :  interview  on 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC), 
Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working 
group  on  radiocom- 
munication,  Nov.  20. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
group  on  ship  design 
and  equipment, 
Nov.  20. 

Muskie:  question-and- 
answer  session  with 
radio  station  WOR. 

Thomas  D.  Boyatt  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Colombia  (biographic 
data). 

Muskie:  interview  for 
National  Public 
Radio,  Oct.  31. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Invest- 
ment, Technology,  and 
Development,  working 
group  on  international 
data  flows,  Dec.  3. 

U.S.-Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania  sign  tex- 
tile agreement,  Sept.  3 
and  Nov.  3. 

U.S. -Micronesia  initial  a 
compact  of  free  asso- 
ciation. 

International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  study  group 
l,Dec.  10. 

CCIR,  study  group  4, 
Dec.  17. 

U.S.-Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania  amend 
bilateral  textile 
agreement. 

Muskie:  remarks  before 
the  General  Assembly 
of  the  OAS. 


>326 


11    21 


-315       11/3 


*316       10/29 


'317       11/5 


*318       11/7 


*319       11/17 


*320       11/17 


321       11/17 


-322       11/17 


11/17 
11/18 


327       11/21 


»328      n/25 


*329       11/25 


330        11/25 


|331        11/26 


Jamaican  Prime  Minis- 
ter Edward  Seaga 

gives  keynote  address 
at  the  M  iami  Confer- 
ence on  Caribbean 

Trade,  Investment, 
and  Development,  Key 
Biscayne,  Nov.  23-25. 

U.S.-Venezuela  exchange 
instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  Maritime 
Boundary  Treaty. 

CCIR,  study  group  2, 
Dec.  12. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Invest- 
ment, Technology,  and 
Development,  working 
group  on  accounting 
standards  and  U.N./ 
OECD  investment 
undertakings,  Dec.  15. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Invest- 
ment, Technology,  and 
Development,  working 
group  on  transborder 
data  flows,  Dec.  2. 

Status  of  the  World's 
Nations,  1980,  Depart- 
ment of  State  publica- 
tion 8735,  released. 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
f  Held  for  a  later  issue.  ■ 


U.S.U.N. 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  799  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York  N.Y.  10017. 


Subject 

Ambassador  McCall  re- 
turns from  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Statement  on  Puerto 
Rico. 

Muskie:  Jerusalem,  Secu- 
rity Council. 

U.S.  delegation  to  11th 
Special  Session  on  De- 
velopment. 

McHenry:  Zimbabwe 
mbership,  General  As- 
sembly. 


No. 

Date 

*87 
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*88 

8/18 

89 

8/20 

*90 

8/25 

*91 


8/25 
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At  a  ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  on  January  27,  1981,  President  Reagan 
officially  welcomes  53  Americans  who  had  been  held  hostage  in  Iran. 
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Agreement  on  the  Release 
of  the  American  Hostages 


Following  are  announcements  by  President  Carter  and  Secretary  Muskie  on 
the  release  of  the  52  American  hostages  from  Iran;  two  declarations  of  the 
Algerian  Government  initialed  in  Algiers  by  Deputy  Secretary  Christopher  con- 
cerning the  commitments  made  by  the  Governments  of  Iran  and  the  United  States 
and  the  settlement  of  claims;  undertakings  of  the  Governments  of  Iran  and  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  declaration;  the  escrow  agreement;  two 
statements  of  adherence  by  President  Carter;  ten  Executive  orders;  President 
Carter's  message  to  the  Congress;  the  technical  arrangement  between  the  Central 
Bank  of  Algeria  and  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York;  a  special  briefing  by  former  Secretary  Muskie,  former  Treasury  Secretary 
G.  William  Miller,  and  former  Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti;  and  remarks 
by  President  Reagan  and  L.  Bruce  Laingen, 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 

JAN.  19,  1981,  4:56  AM  (EST), 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE' 

The  President:  I  know  you've  been  up  all 
night  with  me  and  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

We  have  now  reached  an  agreement 
with  Iran  which  will  result,  I  believe,  in 
the  freedom  of  our  American  hostages. 
The  last  documents  have  now  been  signed 
in  Algiers  following  the  signing  of  the 
documents  in  Iran  which  will  result  in 
this  agreement.  We  still  have  a  few 
documents  to  sign  before  the  money  is  ac- 
tually transferred  and  the  hostages  are 
released. 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  is  that 
following  the  release  of  our  hostages  then 
we  will  unfreeze  and  transfer  to  the  Ira- 
nians a  major  part  of  the  assets  which 
were  frozen  by  me  when  the  Iranians 
seized  our  embassy  compound  and  took 
our  hostages. 

We  have  also  reached  complete 
agreement  on  the  arbitration  procedures 
between  ourselves  and  Iran  with  the  help 
of  the  Algerians  which  will  resolve  the 
claims  that  exist  between  residents  of  our 
nation  and  Iran  and  vice-versa. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my 
public  thanks,  as  I  have  already  done  pri- 
vately, to  the  Algerians,  to  their  Presi- 
dent, their  Foreign  Minister,  Ben  Yahia, 
and  to  the  three-man  negotiating  teams 
who  have  done  such  a  superb  job  in  fair 
and  equitable  arbitration  between  our- 
selves and  the  officials  of  Iran.  We  don't 
yet  know  exactly  how  fast  this  procedure 
will  go.  We  are  prepared  to  move  as 


rapidly  as  possible.  All  the  preparations 
have  been  completed  pending  the  final 
documents  being  signed. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  to  you  when 
our  American  hostages  are  actually  free. 
In  the  meantime,  Jody  Powell  will  stay  in 
close  touch  with  developments,  working 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  my  legal  counsel, 
Lloyd  Cutler;  I'm  talking  frequently  with 
Warren  Christopher  in  Algiers  and  Jody 
Powell  will  keep  you  informed  about  de- 
velopments. Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  personally 
about  having  the  hostages  out  before 
you  leave  office? 

The  President:  I'll  wait  until  the 
hostages  are  released  and  then  I'll  have 
another  statement  to  make. 

SECRETARY  MUSKIE'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JAN.  19,  19812 

Tb  My  Colleagues  in  the  Foreign  Service 

The  long  and  anguishing  ordeal  of  our  col- 
leagues held  captive  in  Iran  is  almost 
over. 

They  will  soon  be  free.  They  will 
soon  be  home. 

They  will  be  released  on  terms  en- 
tirely consistent  with  our  national  honor. 

But  our  celebration  of  their  release  is 
muted  by  the  suffering  that  has  been  so 
bravely  endured. 

This  has  been  a  time  of  terrible  trial 
— not  only  for  our  people  held  captive  and 
their  families,  but  for  their  friends  and 
colleagues  throughout  this  building  and 
government. 


The  unrelenting  and  selfless  efforts 
of  so  many  of  you  have  finally  achieved 
success.  I  congratulate  and  thank  you  for 
these  efforts.  And  I  commend  the  For- 
eign Service  as  a  whole  for  its  dedication 
and  discipline  throughout  this  period. 
Your  caring,  your  efforts,  your  wise  ad- 
vice have  once  again  demonstrated  the 
high  standards  of  professionalism  in  a 
Service  the  nation  is  so  fortunate  to  have. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie 


DECLARATIONS, 
JAN.  19,  19812 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  AND  POPULAR 
REPUBLIC  OF  ALGERIA 


The  Government  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria,  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  Governments  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  and  the  United  States  of 
America  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  in  seek- 
ing a  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  their  relations  arising  out  of  the  de- 
tention of  the  52  United  States  nationals  in 
Iran,  has  consulted  extensively  with  the  two 
governments  as  to  the  commitments  which 
each  is  willing  to  make  in  order  to  resolve  the 
crisis  within  the  framework  of  the  four  points 
stated  in  the  resolution  of  November  2, 1980, 
of  the  Islamic  Consultative  Assembly  of  Iran. 
On  the  basis  of  formal  adherences  received 
from  Iran  and  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria  now  declares  that  the  follow- 
ing interdependent  commitments  have  been 
made  by  the  two  governments: 


February  1981 


Feature 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 


The  undertakings  reflected  in  this  Decla- 
ration are  based  on  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples: 

A.  Within  the  framework  of  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  two  Declarations  of  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria,  the  United  States  will 
restore  the  financial  position  of  Iran,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  to  that  which  existed  prior  to 
November  14, 1979.  In  this  context,  the  United 
States  commits  itself  to  ensure  the  mobility 
and  free  transfer  of  all  Iranian  assets  within  its 
jurisdiction,  as  set  forth  in  Paragraphs  4-9. 

B.  It  is  the  purpose  of  both  parties, 
within  the  framework  of  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  two  Declarations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Re- 
public of  Algeria,  to  terminate  all  litigation  as 
between  the  Government  of  each  party  and 
the  nationals  of  the  other,  and  to  bring  about 
the  settlement  and  termination  of  all  such 
claims  through  binding  arbitration.  Through 
the  procedures  provided  in  the  Declaration,  re- 
lating to  the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement, 
the  United  States  agrees  to  terminate  all  legal 
proceedings  in  United  States  courts  involving 
claims  of  United  States  persons  and  insti- 
tutions against  Iran  and  its  state  enterprises, 
to  nullify  all  attachments  and  judgments  ob- 
tained therein,  to  prohibit  all  further  litigation 
based  on  such  claims,  and  to  bring  about  the 
termination  of  such  claims  through  binding 
arbitration. 


Point  I:  Non-intervention  in  Iranian  Affairs 

1.  The  United  States  pledges  that  it  is  and 
from  now  on  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly, 
politically  or  militarily,  in  Iran's  internal  af- 
fairs. 


Points  II  and  III:  Return  of  Iranian  Assets 
and  Settlement^  of  U.S.  Claims 

2.  Iran  and  the  United  States  (hereinafter 
"the  parties")  will  immediately  select  a  mutu- 
ally agreeable  central  bank  (hereinafter  "the 
Central  Bank")  to  act,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Government  of  Algeria  and  the  Central 
Bank  of  Algeria  (hereinafter  "the  Algerian 
Central  Bank")  as  depositary  of  the  escrow  and 
security  funds  hereinafter  prescribed  and  will 
promptly  enter  into  depositary  arrangements 
with  the  Central  Bank  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  declaration.  All  funds  placed  in 
escrow  with  the  Central  Bank  pursuant  to  this 
declaration  shall  be  held  in  an  account  in  the 
name  of  the  Algerian  Central  Bank.  Certain 
procedures  for  implementing  the  obligations 
set  forth  in  this  Declaration  and  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic 
of  Algeria  concerning  the  settlement  of  claims 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 

•  eminent  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  (hereinafter  "the  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement")  an-  separately  set  forth  in  cer- 
tain Undertaking.-  of  the  Government  of  the 


United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  with  respect  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria. 

3.  The  depositary  arrangements  shall 
provide  that,  in  the  event  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria  certifies  to  the  Algerian  Cen- 
tral Bank  that  the  52  U.S.  nationals  have 
safely  departed  from  Iran,  the  Algerian  Cen- 
tral Bank  will  thereupon  instruct  the  Central 
Bank  to  transfer  immediately  all  monies  or 
other  assets  in  escrow  with  the  Central  Bank 
pursuant  to  this  declaration,  provided  that  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  making  of  such  certifica- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Algeria,  each  of  the 
two  parties,  Iran  and  the  United  States,  shall 
have  the  right  on  seventy-two  hours  notice  to 
terminate  its  commitments  under  this  declara- 
tion. 

If  such  notice  is  given  by  the  United 
States  and  the  foregoing  certification  is  made 
by  the  Government  of  Algeria  within  the 
seventy-two  hour  period  of  notice,  the  Alge- 
rian Central  Bank  will  thereupon  instruct  the 
Central  Bank  to  transfer  such  monies  and  as- 
sets. If  the  seventy-two  hour  period  of  notice 
by  the  United  States  expires  without  such  a 
certification  having  been  made,  or  if  the  notice 
of  termination  is  delivered  by  Iran,  the  Alge- 
rian Central  Bank  will  thereupon  instruct  the 
Central  Bank  to  return  all  such  monies  and  as- 
sets to  the  United  States,  and  thereafter  the 
commitments  reflected  in  this  declaration  shall 
be  of  no  further  force  and  effect. 


ASSETS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANK 

4.  Commencing  upon  completion  of  the 
requisite  escrow  arrangements  with  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  the  United  States  will  bring  about 
the  transfer  to  the  Central  Bank  of  all  gold 
bullion  which  is  owned  by  Iran  and  which  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  together  with  all  other  Iranian  as- 
sets (or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof)  in  the 
custody  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  to  be  held  by  the  Central  Bank  in  escrow 
until  such  time  as  their  transfer  or  return  is 
required  by  Paragraph  3  above. 


ASSETS  IN  FOREIGN  BRANCHES  OF 
U.S.  BANKS 

5.  Commencing  upon  the  completion  of  the 
requisite  escrow  arrangements  with  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  the  United  States  will  bring  about 
the  transfer  to  the  Central  Bank,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Algerian  Central  Bank,  of  all  Ira- 
nian deposits  and  securities  which  on  or  after 
November  14,  1979,  stood  upon  the  books  of 
overseas  banking  offices  of  U.S.  banks,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  through  Decem- 
ber 31, 1980,  to  be  held  by  the  Central  Bank,  to 
the  account  of  the  Algerian  Central  Bank,  in 
escrow  until  such  time  as  their  transfer  or  re- 
turn is  required  in  accordance  with  Paragraph 
3  of  this  Declaration. 


ASSETS  IN  U.S.  BRANCHES  OF  U.S. 
BANKS 

6.  Commencing  with  the  adherence  by 
Iran  and  the  United  States  to  this  declaration 
and  the  claims  settlement  agreement  attached 
hereto,  and  following  the  conclusion  of  ar- 
rangements with  the  Central  Bank  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  interest-bearing  security 
account  specified  in  that  agreement  and  Para- 
graph 7  below,  which  arrangements  will  be 
concluded  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this 
Declaration,  the  United  States  will  act  to 
bring  about  the  transfer  to  the  Central  Bank, 
within  six  months  from  such  date,  of  all  Ira- 
nian deposits  and  securities  in  U.S.  banking 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  to  be  held  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  in  escrow  until  such  time  as  their 
transfer  or  return  is  required  by  Paragraph  3. 

7.  As  funds  are  received  by  the  Central 
Bank  pursuant  to  Paragraph  6  above,  the 
Algerian  Central  Bank  shall  direct  the  Central 
Bank  to  (1)  transfer  one-half  of  each  such  re- 
ceipt to  Iran  and  (2)  place  the  other  half  in  a 
special  interest-bearing  security  account  in  the 
Central  Bank,  until  the  balance  in  the  security 
account  has  reached  the  level  of  $1  billion. 
After  the  $1  billion  balance  has  been  achieved, 
the  Algerian  Central  Bank  shall  direct  all 
funds  received  pursuant  to  Paragraph  6  to  be 
transferred  to  Iran.  All  funds  in  the  security 
account  are  to  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  the  payment  of,  and  paying,  claims 
against  Iran  in  accordance  with  the  claims 
settlement  agreement.  Whenever  the  Central 
Bank  shall  thereafter  notify  Iran  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  security  account  has  fallen  below 
$500  million,  Iran  shall  promptly  make  new 
deposits  sufficient  to  maintain  a  minimum  bal- 
ance of  $500  million  in  the  account.  The  ac- 
count shall  be  so  maintained  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  established  pur- 
suant to  the  claims  settlement  agreement  has 
certified  to  the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria  that 
all  arbitral  awards  against  Iran  have  been 
satisfied  in  accordance  with  the  claims  settle- 
ment agreement,  at  which  point  any  amount 
remaining  in  the  security  account  shall  be 
transferred  to  Iran. 


OTHER  ASSETS  IN  THE  U.S.  AND 
ABROAD 

8.  Commencing  with  the  adherence  of  Iran 
and  the  United  States  to  this  declaration  and 
the  attached  claims  settlement  agreement  and 
the  conclusion  of  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  security  account,  which  ar- 
rangements will  be  concluded  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  this  Declaration,  the  United 
States  will  act  to  bring  about  the  transfer  to 
the  Central  Bank  of  all  Iranian  financial  assets 
(meaning  funds  or  securities)  which  are  located 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  apart  from 
those  assets  referred  to  in  Paragraph  5  and  6 
above,  to  be  held  by  the  Central  Bank  in  es- 
crow until  their  transfer  or  return  is  required 
by  Paragraph  3  above. 
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9.  Commencing  with  the  adherence  by 
Iran  and  the  United  States  to  this  declaration 
and  the  attached  claims  settlement  agreement 
and  the  making  by  the  Government  of  Algeria 
of  the  certification  described  in  Paragraph  3 
above,  the  United  States  will  arrange,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  U.S.  law  applicable  prior 
to  November  14,  1979,  for  the  transfer  to  Iran 
of  all  Iranian  properties  which  are  located  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  which  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. 


NULLIFICATION  OF  SANCTIONS  AND 
CLAIMS 

10.  Upon  the  making  by  the  Government 
of  Algeria  of  the  certification  described  in 
Paragraph  3  above,  the  United  States  will  re- 
voke all  trade  sanctions  which  were  directed 
against  Iran  in  the  period  November  4,  1979, 
to  date. 

11.  Upon  the  making  by  the  Government 
of  Algeria  of  the  certification  described  in 
Paragraph  3  above,  the  United  States  will 
promptly  withdraw  all  claims  now  pending 
against  Iran  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  will  thereafter  bar  and  preclude 
the  prosecution  against  Iran  of  any  pending  or 
future  claim  of  the  United  States  or  a  United 
States  national  arising  out  of  events  occurring 
before  the  date  of  this  declaration  related  to 

( A)  the  seizure  of  the  52  United  States  nation- 
als on  November  4, 1979,  (B)  their  subsequent 
detention,  (C)  injury  to  United  States  prop- 
erty or  property  of  the  United  States  nationals 
within  the  United  States  Embassy  compound 
in  Tehran  after  November  3, 1979,  and  (D)  in- 
jury to  the  United  States  nationals  or  their 
property  as  a  result  of  popular  movements  in 
the  course  of  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran 
which  were  not  an  act  of  the  Government  of 
Iran.  The  United  States  will  also  bar  and  pre- 
clude the  prosecution  against  Iran  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  of  any  pending  or 
future  claim  asserted  by  persons  other  than 
the  United  States  nationals  arising  out  of  the 
events  specified  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Point  IV:  Return  of  the  Assets  of  the  Family 
of  the  Former  Shah 

12.  Upon  the  making  by  the  Government 
of  Algeria  of  the  certification  described  in 
Paragraph  3  above,  the  United  States  will 
freeze,  and  prohibit  any  transfer  of,  property 
and  assets  in  the  United  States  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  estate  of  the  former  Shah  or  of  any 
close  relative  of  the  former  Shah  served  as  a 
defendant  in  U.S.  litigation  brought  by  Iran  to 
recover  such  property  and  assets  as  belonging 
to  Iran.  As  to  any  such  defendant,  including 
the  estate  of  the  former  Shah,  the  freeze  order 
will  remain  in  effect  until  such  litigation  is  fi- 
nally terminated.  Violation  of  the  freeze  order 
shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  U.S.  law. 

13.  Upon  the  making  by  the  Government 
of  Algeria  of  the  certification  described  in 
Paragraph  3  above,  the  United  States  will 


order  all  persons  within  U.S.  jurisdiction  to 
report  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  within  30  days,  for 
transmission  to  Iran,  all  information  known  to 
them,  as  of  November  3,  1979,  and  as  of  the 
date  of  the  order,  with  respect  to  the  property 
and  assets  referred  to  in  Paragraph  12.  Viola- 
tion of  the  requirement  will  be  subject  to  the 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  prescribed  by  U.S. 
law. 

14.  Upon  the  making  by  the  Government 
of  Algeria  of  the  certification  described  in 
Paragraph  3  above,  the  United  States  will 
make  known,  to  all  appropriate  U.S.  courts, 
that  in  any  litigation  of  the  kind  described  in 
Paragraph  12  above  the  claims  of  Iran  should 
not  be  considered  legally  barred  either  by 
sovereign  immunity  principles  or  by  the  act  of 
state  doctrine  and  that  Iranian  decrees  and 
judgments  relating  to  such  assets  should  be 
enforced  by  such  courts  in  accordance  with 
United  States  law. 

15.  As  to  any  judgment  of  a  U.S.  court 
which  calls  for  the  transfer  of  any  property  or 
assets  to  Iran,  the  United  States  hereby 
guarantees  the  enforcement  of  the  final  judg- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  property  or  assets 
exist  within  the  United  States. 

16.  If  any  dispute  arises  between  the  par- 
ties as  to  whether  the  United  States  has  ful- 
filled any  obligation  imposed  upon  it  by  Para- 
graphs 12-15,  inclusive,  Iran  may  submit  the 
dispute  to  binding  arbitration  by  the  tribunal 
established  by,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of,  the  claims  settlement  agreement.  If 
the  tribunal  determines  that  Iran  has  suffered 
a  loss  as  a  result  of  a  failure  by  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  such  obligation,  it  shall  make 
an  appropriate  award  in  favor  of  Iran  which 
may  be  enforced  by  Iran  in  the  courts  of  any 
nation  in  accordance  with  its  laws. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

17.  If  any  other  dispute  arises  between 
the  parties  as  to  the  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  any  provision  of  this  declaration, 
either  party  may  submit  the  dispute  to  binding 
arbitration  by  the  tribunal  established  by,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of,  the  claims 
settlement  agreement.  Any  decision  of  the  tri- 
bunal with  respect  to  such  dispute,  including 
any  award  of  damages  to  compensate  for  a  loss 
resulting  from  a  breach  of  this  declaration  or 
the  claims  settlement  agreement,  may  be  en- 
forced by  the  prevailing  party  in  the  courts  of 
any  nation  in  accordance  with  its  laws. 

Initialed  on  January  19,  1981 

by  Warren  M.  Christopher 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

By  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  his 

Government  as  deposited  with  the 

Government  of  Algeria 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  AND  POPULAR 
REPUBLIC  OF  ALGERIA  CONCERNING 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OF  IRAN 


The  Government  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria,  on  the  basis  of 
formal  notice  of  adherence  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  now  declares  that  Iran  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  as  follows: 


ARTICLE  I 

Iran  and  the  United  States  will  promote 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  described  in  Arti- 
cle II  by  the  parties  directly  concerned.  Any 
such  claims  not  settled  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  agreement 
shall  be  submitted  to  binding  third-party  arbi- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
agreement.  The  aforementioned  six  months' 
period  may  be  extended  once  by  three  months 
at  the  request  of  either  party. 


ARTICLE  II 

1.  An  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  (the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal)  is  hereby 
established  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  claims 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  against  Iran 
and  claims  of  nationals  of  Iran  against  the 
United  States,  and  any  counterclaim  which 
arises  out  of  the  same  contract,  transaction  or 
occurrence  that  constitutes  the  subject  matter 
of  that  national's  claim,  if  such  claims  and 
counterclaims  are  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
this  agreement,  whether  or  not  filed  with  any 
court,  and  arise  out  of  debts,  contracts  (includ- 
ing transactions  which  are  the  subject  of  let- 
ters of  credit  or  bank  guarantees),  expropria- 
tions or  other  measures  affecting  property 
rights,  excluding  claims  described  in  Para- 
graph 11  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Government 
of  Algeria  of  January  19, 1981,  and  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  conduct  described  in  such 
paragraph,  and  excluding  claims  arising  under 
a  binding  contract  between  the  parties  specifi- 
cally providing  that  any  disputes  thereunder 
shall  be  within  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
petent Iranian  courts  in  response  to  the  Majlis 
position. 

2.  The  Tribunal  shall  also  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  official  claims  of  the  United  States 
and  Iran  against  each  other  arising  out  of  con- 
tractual arrangements  between  them  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods  and  services. 

3.  The  Tribunal  shall  have  jurisdiction,  as 
specified  in  Paragraphs  16-17  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Algeria  of  January 
19, 1981  over  any  dispute  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion or  performance  of  any  provision  of  that 
declaration. 
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ARTICLE  III 

1.  The  Tribunal  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers or  such  larger  multiple  of  three  as  Iran 
and  the  United  States  may  agree  are  neces- 
sary to  conduct  its  business  expeditiously. 
Within  ninety  days  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  agreement,  each  government  shall  appoint 
one-third  of  the  members.  Within  thirty  days 
after  their  appointment,  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  by  mutual  agreement  select  the 
remaining  third  of  the  members  and  appoint 
one  of  the  remaining  third  President  of  the 
Tribunal.  Claims  may  be  decided  by  the  full 
Tribunal  or  by  a  panel  of  three  members  of  the 
Tribunal  as  the  President  shall  determine. 
Each  such  panel  shall  be  composed  by  the 
President  and  shall  consist  of  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  three  methods  set  forth 
above. 

2.  Members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  the  Tribunal  shall  conduct  its 
business  in  accordance  with  the  arbitration 
rules  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Trade  Law  (UNCITRAL)  except 
to  the  extent  modified  by  the  parties  or  by  the 
Tribunal  to  ensure  that  this  agreement  can  be 
carried  out.  The  UNCITRAL  rules  for  ap- 
pointing members  of  three-member  Tribunals 
shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Tribunal. 

3.  Claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  and  Iran  that  are  within  the  scope  of 
this  agreement  shall  be  presented  to  the  Tri- 
bunal either  by  claimants  themselves,  or,  in 
the  case  of  claims  of  less  than  $250,000,  by  the 
Government  of  such  national. 

4.  No  claim  may  be  filed  with  the  Tribu- 
nal more  than  one  year  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  agreement  or  six  months  after  the 
date  the  President  is  appointed,  whichever  is 
later.  These  deadlines  do  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
cedures contemplated  by  Paragraphs  16  and  17 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  Government  of 
Algeria  of  January  19, 1981. 


ARTICLE  IV 

1.  All  decisions  and  awards  of  the  Tribu- 
nal shall  be  final  and  binding. 

2.  The  President  of  the  Tribunal  shall  cer- 
tify, as  prescribed  in  Paragraph  7  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Government  of  Algeria  of  January 
19, 1981,  when  all  arbitral  awards  under  this 
agreement  have  been  satisfied. 

3.  Any  award  which  the  Tribunal  may 
render  against  either  government  shall  be  en- 
forceable against  such  government  in  the 
courts  of  any  nation  in  accordance  with  its 
laws. 


ARTICLE  V 

The  Tribunal  shall  decide  all  cases  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  law,  applying  such  choice  of 
law  rules  and  principles  of  commercial  and  in- 
ternational law  as  the  Tribunal  determines  to 
b<-  applicable,  taking  into  account  relevant 


usages  of  the  trade,  contract  provisions  and 
changed  circumstances. 


ARTICLE  VI 

1.  The  seat  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  The 
Hague,  The  Netherlands,  or  any  other  place 
agreed  by  Iran  and  the  United  States. 

2.  Each  government  shall  designate  an 
agent  at  the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  to  represent 
it  to  the  Tribunal  and  to  receive  notices  or 
other  communications  directed  to  it  or  to  its 
nationals,  agencies,  instrumentalities,  or  en- 
tities in  connection  with  proceedings  before  the 
Tribunal. 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  the  two  governments. 

4.  Any  question  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Tribunal  upon  the  request  of 
either  Iran  or  the  United  States. 


ARTICLE  VII 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement: 

1.  A  "national"  of  Iran  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  means  (a)  a  natural 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  Iran  or  the  United 
States;  and  (b)  a  corporation  or  other  legal  en- 
tity which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Iran 
or  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  states  or  ter- 
ritories, the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  if,  collectively,  nat- 
ural persons  who  are  citizens  of  such  country 
hold,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  interest  in  such 
corporation  or  entity  equivalent  to  fifty  per 
cent  or  more  of  its  capital  stock. 

2.  "Claims  of  nationals"  of  Iran  or  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  means 
claims  owned  continuously,  from  the  date  on 
which  the  claim  arose  to  the  date  on  which  this 
agreement  enters  into  force,  by  nationals  of 
that  state,  including  claims  that  are  owned  in- 
directly by  such  nationals  through  ownership 
of  capital  stock  or  other  proprietary  interests 
in  juridical  persons,  provided  that  the  owner- 
ship interests  of  such  nationals,  collectively, 
were  sufficient  at  the  time  the  claim  arose  to 
control  the  corporation  or  other  entity,  and 
provided,  further,  that  the  corporation  or 
other  entity  is  not  itself  entitled  to  bring  a 
claim  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 
Claims  referred  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall, 
as  of  the  date  of  filing  of  such  claims  with  the 
Tribunal,  be  considered  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Iran,  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  other  court. 

3.  "Iran"  means  the  Government  of  Iran, 
any  political  subdivision  of  Iran,  and  any 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  entity  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  Iran  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

4.  The  "United  States"  means  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States,  any  agency, 
instrumentality  or  entity  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 


ARTICLE  VIII 

This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
when  the  Government  of  Algeria  has  received 
from  both  Iran  and  the  United  States  a  notifi- 
cation of  adherence  to  the  agreement. 

Initialed  on  January  19, 1981 

by  Warren  M.  Christopher 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
By  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  his 
Government  as  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria 

UNDERTAKINGS 
JAN.  19,  19813 

UNDERTAKINGS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  ISLAMIC 
REPUBLIC  OF  IRAN  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

THE 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE 

DEMOCRATIC  AND  POPULAR 

REPUBLIC  OF  ALGERIA 

1.  At  such  time  as  the  Algerian  Central  Bank 
notifies  the  Governments  of  Algeria,  Iran,  and 
the  United  States  that  it  has  been  notified  by 
the  Central  Bank  that  the  Central  Bank  has 
received  for  deposit  in  dollar,  gold  bullion,  and 
securities  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  Algerian 
Central  Bank,  as  escrow  agent,  cash  and  other 
funds,  1,632,917.779  ounces  of  gold  (valued  by 
the  parties  for  this  purpose  at  $0.9397  billion), 
and  securities  (at  face  value)  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $7,955  billion,  Iran  shall  immedi- 
ately bring  about  the  safe  departure  of  the  52 
U.S.  nationals  detained  in  Iran.  Upon  the  mak- 
ing by  the  Government  of  Algeria  of  the  cer- 
tification described  in  Paragraph  3  of  the  Dec- 
laration, the  Algerian  Central  Bank  will  issue 
the  instructions  required  by  the  following 
paragraph. 

2.  Iran  having  affirmed  its  intention  to 
pay  all  its  debts  and  those  of  its  controlled  in- 
stitutions, the  Algerian  Central  Bank  acting 
pursuant  to  Paragraph  1  above  will  issue  the 
following  instructions  to  the  Central  Bank: 

(A)  To  transfer  $3,667  billion  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  pay  the  un- 
paid principal  of  and  interest  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980  on  (1)  all  loans  and  credits  made  by 
a  syndicate  of  banking  institutions,  of  which  a 
U.S.  banking  institution  is  a  member,  to  the 
Government  of  Iran,  its  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities or  controlled  entities,  and  (2)  all  loans 
and  credits  made  by  such  a  syndicate  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Iran  or 
any  of  its  agencies,  instrumentalities  or  con- 
trolled entities. 
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(B)  To  retain  $1,418  billion  in  the  escrow 
account  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  unpaid 
principal  of  the  interest  owing,  if  any,  on  the 
loans  and  credits  referred  to  in  Paragraph  (A) 
after  application  of  the  $3,667  billion  and  on  all 
other  indebtedness  held  by  United  States 
banking  institutions  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
Government  of  Iran,  its  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities or  controlled  entities  not  previously 
paid  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  disputed 
amounts  of  deposits,  assets,  and  interests,  if 
any.  owing  on  Iranian  deposits  in  U.S.  banking 
institutions.  Bank  Markazi  and  the  appropriate 
United  States  banking  institutions  shall 
promptly  meet  in  an  effort  to  agree  upon  the 
amounts  owing. 

In  the  event  of  such  agreement,  the  Bank 
Markazi  and  the  appropriate  banking  institu- 
tion shall  certify  the  amount  owing  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Algeria  which  shall  instruct  the 


Bank  of  England  to  credit  such  amount  to  the 
account,  as  appropriate,  of  the  Bank  Markazi 
or  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
in  order  to  permit  payment  to  the  appropriate 
banking  institution.  In  the  event  that  within  30 
days  any  U.S.  banking  institution  and  the 
Bank  Markazi  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
amounts  owed,  either  party  may  refer  such 
dispute  to  binding  arbitration  by  such  interna- 
tional arbitration  panel  as  the  parties  may 
agree,  or  failing  such  agreement  within  30  ad- 
ditional days  after  such  reference,  by  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal.  The  pre- 
siding officer  of  such  panel  or  tribunal  shall 
certify  to  the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria  the 
amount,  if  any,  determined  by  it  to  be  owed, 
whereupon  the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria  shall 
instruct  the  Bank  of  England  to  credit  such 
amount  to  the  account  of  the  Bank  Markazi  or 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  in 


order  to  permit  payment  to  the  appropriate 
banking  institution.  After  all  disputes  are  re- 
solved either  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration 
award  and  appropriate  payment  has  been 
made,  the  balance  of  the  funds  referred  to  in 
this  Paragraph  (B)  shall  be  paid  to  Bank 
Markazi. 

(C)  To  transfer  immediately  to,  or  upon 
the  order  of,  the  Bank  Markazi  all  assets  in  the 
escrow  account  in  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

Initialed  on  January  19, 1981 

by  Warren  M.  Christopher 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
By  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  his 
Government  as  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria 


Iran  Chronology, 
December  1980 


December  1 

Deputy  Secretary  Christopher,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  delegation  that  went  to 
Algiers  with  him  on  Nov.  10-11,  departs  for 
Algiers  to  meet  with  Foreign  Minister 
Mohammed  Benyahia  and  to  brief  Algerian  in- 
termediaries thoroughly  on  the  "clarifications" 
that  Iran  requested  on  the  original  U.S. 
response  to  its  conditions  for  release  of 
hostages. 

December  2 

U.S.  reply  to  Iran  clarifying  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  release  of  the  hostages  is  delivered 
to  Algerian  intermediaries. 

December  4 

Through  Algerian  intermediaries,  U.S. 
asks  Iran  to  speed  up  discussions  on  releas- 
ing hostages  to  avoid  delays  if  the  crisis  is 
not  resolved  before  the  inauguration.  The 
U.S.  also  emphasizes  to  Iranian  officials  that 
President-elect  Reagan  supports  the  U.S. 
position,  and  the  Iranians  must  understand 
that  if  the  issue  is  not  settled  by  January  20, 
more  time  will  be  needed  to  resolve  the 
crisis  because  the  new  Administration  will 
have  to  select  new  negotiators  and  review 
current  policy. 

December  11 

In  Beirut,  a  leftist  newspaper,  As  Safir, 
reports  that  the  hostages  would  be  released 
on  Christmas  day;  however,  the  head  of  the 
Iranian  hostage  commission  denies  the 
report. 

December  13 

In  Alexandria,  Virginia,  State  Depart- 
ment officials  brief  hostages'  families  on 
negotiations  with  Iran.  Deputy  Secretary 
Christopher  informs  them  that  negotiations, 
through  the  intermediaries,  are  hampered  by 
language  problems. 


December  15 

Bani-Sadr  emphasizes  that  the  fate  of 
the  hostages  rests  on  the  U.S.  unfreezing 
Iranian  assets  held  in  U.S.  banks. 

December  16 

Khomeini  approves  Iran's  "final  answer" 
on  conditions  for  releasing  hostages.  In 
Washington,  U.S.  officials  caution  against  ex- 
pecting any  quick  solution  to  the  problem. 

December  18 

Iran's  new  terms  for  release  of  hostages 
are  delivered  to  Algerian  intermediaries. 

December  19 

In  exchange  for  freeing  the  hostages 
Iran's  new  terms  demand  that  the  U.S.: 

•  Deposit  Iranian  funds  frozen  by 
President  Carter  in  the  Algerian  Central 
Bank;  and 

•  Return  property  owned  by  the  late 
Shah  and  his  family. 

December  20 

U.S.  views  Iran's  conditions  as  unaccept- 
able. 

December  21 

Iran  demands  $24  billion  in  "guarantees" 
from  the  U.S.  for  recovery  of  its  frozen 
assets  and  the  late  Shah's  wealth. 

December  22 

Speaker  of  Iran's  Parliament  states 
hostages  will  be  put  on  trial  if  the  $24  billion 
demand  is  not  met. 

December  25 

For  the  second  year,  the  hostages  at- 
tend makeshift  Christmas  services.  Mon- 
signor  Annibale  Bungnini,  the  Papal  Nuncio 
in  Iran,  helps  officiate  at  the  services. 

Iranian  TV  broadcasts  a  brief  film  of  the 
services  but  plans  to  release  a  longer  film  to 
distribute  by  satellite  to  American  TV  net- 
works on  which  hostages  are  said  to  send 
greetings  to  families  and  messages  to  U.S. 
Government. 


December  26 

Algerian  Ambassador  to  Tehran,  Abdel- 
karim  Gheraieb,  visits  the  52  hostages  and 
finds  them  "all  in  good  health  and  the  condi- 
tions of  their  present  existence  satisfactory." 

CBS  and  Cable  News  Network  televise 
remarks  of  20  of  the  52  hostages  made  on 
Christmas  day  in  Iran. 

Iranian  authorities  release  film  of  15 
more  hostages  raising  the  number  shown  to 
41.  Iranian  officials  state  that  the  remaining 
11  not  appearing  chose  not  to  do  so. 

Algerian  delegation  arrives  in 
Washington. 

Secretary  Muskie  meets  with  Algerian 
intermediaries  to  discuss  keeping  the  in- 
direct negotiations  with  Iran  open.  Inter- 
mediaries encourage  Carter  Administration 
to  keep  negotiations  going. 

December  28 

After  Iran  publicizes  portions  of  recent 
exchanges,  the  U.S.  publicizes  formal  pro- 
posals sent  to  Iran  over  the  last  2  months. 
Proposals  and  supporting  material  contained 
in  three  separate  documents  — one  on 
November  11  and  two  on  December  3  — are 
issued. 

December  29 

U.S.  releases  response  to  Iranian  Nov.  2 
resolution. 

U.S.  tells  Iran  that  its  "basic  position" 
will  not  change  despite  Iran's  demand  for 
financial  guarantees  in  advance  of  freeing 
the  hostages. 

December  30 

U.S.  gives  Algerians  a  "reformulation" 
of  proposals  giving  Iran  an  opportunity  to 
end  the  crisis  during  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. 

December  31 

Algerian  intermediaries  depart  U.S.  for 
Algiers.  ■ 
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ESCROW  AGREEMENT 
JAN.  19,  19813 

This  Escrow  Agreement  is  among  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  (the 
"FED")  acting  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United 
States,  Bank  Markazi  Iran,  as  an  interested 
party,  and  the  Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie  act- 
ing as  Escrow  Agent. 

This  Agreement  is  made  to  implement  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Government  of  Algeria  of  January  19,  1981  (the 
"Declaration").  These  provisions  concern  the 
establishment  of  escrow  arrangements  for  Ira- 
nian property  tied  to  the  release  of  United 
States  nationals  being  held  in  Iran. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  obligations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  4  of  the  Declaration,  and 
commencing  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Agreement,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  cause  the  FED  to: 

(A)  Sell,  at  a  price  which  is  the  average 
for  the  middle  of  the  market,  bid  and  ask 
prices  for  the  three  business  days  prior  to  the 
sale,  all  U.S.  Government  securities  in  its 
custody  or  control  as  of  the  date  of  sale,  which 
are  owned  by  the  Government  of  Iran,  or  its 
agencies,  instrumentalities  or  controlled  en- 
tities; and 

(B)  Transfer  to  the  Bank  of  England  as 
depositary  for  credit  to  accounts  on  its  books  in 
the  name  of  the  Banque  Centrale  dAlgerie,  as 
Escrow  Agent  under  this  Agreement,  all  secu- 
rities (other  than  the  aforementioned  U.S. 
Government  securities),  funds  (including  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  aforementioned 
U.S.  Government  securities),  and  gold  bullion 
of  not  less  than  the  same  fineness  and  quality 
as  that  originally  deposited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran,  or  its  agencies,  instrumentalities 
or  controlled  entities,  which  are  in  the  custody 
or  control  of  the  FED  and  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  or  its  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities or  controlled  entities  as  of  the  date  of 
such  transfer. 

When  the  FED  transfers  the  above  Ira- 
nian property  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
FED  will  promptly  send  to  the  Banque  Cen- 
trale d'Algerie  a  document  containing  all  in- 
formation necessary  to  identify  that  Iranian 
property  (type,  source,  character  as  principal 
or  interest). 

Specific  details  relating  to  securities, 
funds  and  gold  bullion  to  be  transferred  by  the 
FED  under  this  paragraph  1  are  attached  as 
Appendix  A. 

2.  Pursuant  to  the  obligations  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  5,  6  and  8  of  the  Declaration,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  cause 
Iranian  deposits  and  securities  in  foreign 
branches  and  offices  of  United  States  banks, 
Iranian  deposits  and  securities  in  domestic 
branches  and  offices  of  United  States  banks, 
and  other  Iranian  assets  (meaning  funds  or  se- 
curities)  held  by  persons  or  institutions  subject 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
(erred  to  the  FED,  as  fiscal  agent  of  the 
at*    ,  and  then  by  the  FED  to  the 
Bank  of  England  for  credit  to  the  account  on 


its  books  opened  in  the  name  of  the  Banque 
Centrale  dAlgerie  as  Escrow  Agent  under  this 
Agreement  (the  Iranian  securities,  funds  and 
gold  bullion  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  above 
and  deposits,  securities  and  funds  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph  2  are  referred  to  collectively 
as  "Iranian  property"). 

3.  Insofar  as  Iranian  property  is  received 
by  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  FED  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Agreement,  the  Iranian 
property  will  be  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  name  of  the  Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie 
as  Escrow  Agent  as  follows: 

•  The  securities  will  be  held  in  one  or 
more  securities  custody  accounts  at  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  name  of  the  Banque  Centrale 
d'Algerie  as  Escrow  Agent  under  this  Agree- 
ment. 

•  The  deposits  and  funds  will  be  held  in 
one  or  more  dollar  accounts  opened  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  name  of  Banque  Cen- 
trale d'Algerie  as  Escrow  Agent  under  this 
Agreement.  These  deposits  and  funds  will  bear 
interest  at  rates  prevailing  in  money  markets 
outside  the  United  States. 

•  The  gold  bullion  will  be  held  in  a  gold 
bullion  custody  account  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  name  of  the  Banque  Centrale 
d'Algerie  as  Escrow  Agent  under  this  Agree- 
ment. 

•  It  will  be  understood  that  the  Banque 
Centrale  d'Algerie  shall  have  no  liability  for 
any  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  securities, 
bullion,  and  monies  held  in  its  name  as  Escrow 
Agent  at  the  Bank  of  England  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement. 

4.  (a)  As  soon  as  the  Algerian  Govern- 
ment certifies  in  writing  to  the  Banque  Cen- 
trale d'Algerie  that  all  52  United  States  na- 
tionals identified  in  the  list  given  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Algerian 
Government  in  November,  1980,  now  being 
held  in  Iran,  have  safely  departed  from  Iran, 
the  Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie  will  immedi- 
ately give  the  instructions  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land specifically  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Declaration  and  the  Undertak- 
ings of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  with  respect  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria,  which  are  made 
part  of  this  Agreement.  The  contracting  par- 
ties resolve  to  work  in  good  faith  to  resolve 
any  difficulty  that  could  arise  in  the  course  of 
implementing  this  Agreement. 

(b)  In  the  event  that 

(i)  either  the  Government  of  Iran  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  notifies 
the  Government  of  Algeria  in  writing  that  it 
has  given  notice  to  terminate  its  commitments 
under  the  Declaration  referred  to  above,  and 

(ii)  a  period  of  72  hours  elapses  after 
the  receipt  by  the  Government  of  Algeria  of 
such  notice,  during  which  period  the  Banque 
Centrale  d'Algerie  has  not  given  the  Bank  of 
England  the  instruction  described  in  subpara- 
graph (a)  above,  the  Banque  Centrale 


d'Algerie  will  immediately  give  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Bank  of  England  specifically  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  Undertakings  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  with 
respect  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria. 

(c)  If  the  certificate  by  the  Government 
of  Algeria  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  has 
been  given  before  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  effectively  terminated  its  commit- 
ment under  the  Declaration,  the  Iranian  prop- 
erty shall  be  transferred  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  paragraph  4. 

(d)  The  funds  and  deposits  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  under  this  Agreement  will 
earn  interest  at  rates  prevailing  in  money 
markets  outside  the  United  States  after  their 
transfer  to  the  account  of  the  Banque  Centrale 
d'Algerie,  as  Escrow  Agent,  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  such  interest  will  be  included  as 
part  of  the  Iranian  property  for  the  purposes  of 
subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  paragraph  4. 

5.  On  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this 
Agreement  by  the  four  parties  hereto,  the 
Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie  and  the  FED  will 
enter  into  a  Technical  Arrangement  with  the 
Bank  of  England  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement. 

Pursuant  to  that  Technical  Arrangement 
between  the  FED,  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie,  the  FED  shall 
reimburse  the  Bank  of  England  for  losses  and 
expenses  as  provided  in  paragraph  10  thereof. 
The  FED  will  not  charge  the  Banque  Centrale 
d'Algerie  for  any  expenses  or  disbursements 
related  to  the  implementation  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

6.  This  Agreement  will  become  effective 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  signed  by  the  four  par- 
ties to  it  and  the  Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie 
and  the  FED  have  entered  into  the  Technical 
Arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  5  of  this  Agreement. 

7.  Throughout  its  duration,  this  Agree- 
ment may  be  amended,  canceled,  or  revoked 
only  with  the  written  concurrence  of  all  four  of 
the  signatory  parties. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
considered  as  constituting,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  waiver  of  any  immunity  to  which  the  Banque 
Centrale  d'Algerie  is  entitled. 

9.  A  French  language  version  of  this 
Agreement  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  English  and  French  versions  will 
be  equally  authentic  and  of  equal  value. 

10.  This  Agreement  may  be  executed  in 
counterparts,  each  of  which  constitutes  an 
original. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto 
have  signed  this  Agreement  on  January  20, 
1981. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Warren  M.  Christopher 
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FOR  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF 

NEW  YORK 

AS  FISCAL  AGENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Ernest T  Patkikis 

FOR  THE  BANK  MARKAZI  IRAN 

FOR  THE  BANQUE  CENTRALE 
D'ALGERIE 

MOHAMED  BESSEKHOIAI) 

Lakhdar  Benouataf 

APPENDIX  A 

Securities,  Gold  Bullion,  and  Funds  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Securities  $35  million  (face  value) 
Gold  Bullion  1,632,917.746  fine  ounces  of  gold, 
good  delivery,  London  bars  of  a 
fineness  of  995  parts  per  1,000  or 
better 
Funds  Approximately  $1.38  billion 


STATEMENTS  OF  ADHERENCE, 
JAN.  19,  19814 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  I  hereby  agree  and  adhere,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  two  Declarations  that  are  being 
issued  today  by  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 
relating  to  (1)  the  resolution  of  the  current 
crisis  between  the  United  States  and  Iran 
arising  out  of  the  detention  of  the  fifty-two 
United  States  nationals,  and  (2)  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran.  The  two  Declarations  shall  consti- 
tute international  agreements  legally  binding 
upon  the  United  States  and  Iran  upon  the 
execution  of  an  equivalent  statement  of 
agreement  and  adherence  by  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  and  the  delivery  of  both 
statements  to  the  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

Jimmy  Carter 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  I  hereby  agree  and  adhere,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Undertakings  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Iran  with  respect  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria.  These  Undertakings 
shall  constitute  an  international  agreement 


legally  binding  upon  the  United  States  and 
Iran  upon  the  execution  of  an  equivalent 
statement  of  agreement  and  adherence  by 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  and  the  delivery 
of  both  statements  to  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

Jimmy  Carter 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS, 
JAN.  19,  1981* 

Direction  Relating  to  Establishment  of 
Escrow  Accounts 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing  unu- 
sual and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  economy  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  I  based  my  decla- 
rations of  national  emergency  in  Executive 
Order  12170,  issued  November  14,  1979,  and 
in  Executive   Order  12211,  issued  April  17, 
1980,  in  order  to  implement  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Iran,  as  reflected  in 
Declarations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 
dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to  the 
release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals  being 
held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution  of 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  enter  into,  and  to  license, 
authorize,  direct,  and  compel  any  appro- 
priate official  and/or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  as  fiscal  agent  of  the 
United  States,  to  enter  into  escrow  or 
related  agreements  with  a  foreign  central 
bank  and  with  the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria 
under  which  certain  money  and  other  assets, 
as  and  when  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  be  credited  by  the  foreign 
central  bank  to  an  escrow  account  on  its 
books  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Algeria,  for  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
Iran  if  and  when  the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria 
receives  from  the  Government  of  Algeria  a 
certification  that  the  52  U.S.  diplomats  and 
nationals  being  held  hostage  in  Iran  have 
safely  departed  from  Iran.  Such  agreements 
shall  include  other  parties  and  terms  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Order. 

1-102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  license,  authorize,  direct,  and 
compel  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States,  to 


receive  certain  money  and  other  assets  in 
which  Iran  or  its  agencies,  instrumentalities, 
or  controlled  entities  have  an  interest  and  to 
hold  or  transfer  such  money  and  other 
assets,  and  any  interest  earned  thereon,  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Repub- 
lic of  Algeria  dated  January  19,  1981,  and 
the  escrow  and  related  agreements  described 
in  paragraph  1-101  of  this  Order.  Such 
money  and  other  assets  may  be  held  in  inter- 
est-bearing form  and  where  possible  shall  be 
invested  with  or  through  the  entity  holding 
the  money  or  asset  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Order. 

1-103.  Compliance  with  this  Executive 
Order,  any  other  Executive  Order  licensing, 
authorizing,  directing  or  compelling  the 
transfer  of  the  assets  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs 1-101  and  1-102  of  this  Order,  or  any 
regulations,  instructions,  or  directions  issued 
thereunder  shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a 
full  acquittance  and  discharge  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  obligation  of  the  person  making 
the  same.  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  in 
any  court  for  or  with  respect  to  anything 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of,  or  pursuant  to 
and  in  reliance  on,  such  orders,  regulations, 
instructions,  or  directions. 

1-104.  The  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  intervene  in  any  litigation  within  the 
United  States  which  arises  out  of  this  Order 
and  shall,  among  other  things,  defend  the 
legality  of,  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to, 
each  of  its  provisions. 

1-105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-106.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 

Direction  to  Transfer  Iranian  Government 

Assets 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing  unu- 
sual and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  economy  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  I  based  by  decla- 
rations of  national  emergency  in  Executive 
Order  12170,  issued  November  14,  1979,  and 
in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued  April  17, 
1980,  in  order  to  implement  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Iran,  as  reflected  in 
Declarations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 
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dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to  the 
release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals  being 
held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution  of 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  and  in  which  Iran  and  the  United 
States  instruct  and  require  that  the  assets 
described  in  this  order  shall  be  transferred 
as  set  forth  below  by  the  holders  of  such 
assets,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  is  licensed,  authorized,  directed, 
and  compelled  to  transfer  to  accounts  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  subsequently  to  trans- 
fer to  accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  escrow  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all 
gold  bullion,  and  other  assets  (or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof)  in  its  custody,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran,  or  its  agencies,  instrumental- 
ities or  controlled  entities.  Such  transfers 
shall  be  executed  when  and  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  author- 
ized to  license,  authorize,  direct,  and  compel 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to 
engage  in  whatever  further  transactions  he 
deems  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Order,  including  any  trans- 
actions related  to  the  return  of  such  bullion 
and  other  assets  pursuant  to  the  escrow 
agreement. 

1-102.  (a)  All  licenses  and  authorizations 
for  acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power, 
or  privilege,  by  court  order,  attachment,  or 
otherwise,  including  the  license  contained  in 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  with  respect  to  the  properties 
described  in  Section  1-101  of  this  Order  are 
revoked  and  withdrawn. 

(b)  All  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
relating  to  the  properties  described  in  Sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order  and  which  derive 
from  any  attachment,  injunction,  other  like 
proceedings  or  process,  or  other  action  in 
any  litigation  after  November  14,  1979,  at 
8:10  a.m.  EST,  including  those  derived  from 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  other  than  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  the  Government  of  Iran  and  its 
agencies,  instrumentalities,  and  controlled 
entities,  whether  acquired  by  court  order  or 
otherwise,  are  nullified,  and  all  persons 
claiming  any  such  right,  power,  or  privilege 
are  hereafter  barred  from  exercising  the  same. 

(c)  All  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power,  or 
privilege,  whether  by  court  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  properties  (and  any 
income  earned  thereon)  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order. 

1-103.  Compliance  with  this  Order,  any 
other  Executive  Order  licensing,  authorizing, 
directing,  or  compelling  the  transfer  of  the 
assets  described  in  section  1-101  of  this 
Order,  or  any  regulations,  instructions,  or 
'iir'-i-tions  issued  thereunder  shall  to  the  ex- 


tent thereof  be  a  full  acquittance  and  dis- 
charge for  all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of 
the  person  making  the  same.  No  person  shall 
be  held  liable  in  any  court  for  or  with  respect 
to  anything  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of,  or 
pursuant  to  and  in  reliance  on,  such  orders, 
regulations,  instructions,  or  directions. 

1-104.  The  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  intervene  in  any  litigation  within  the 
United  States  which  arises  out  of  this  Order 
and  shall,  among  other  things,  defend  the 
legality  of,  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to, 
each  of  its  provisions. 

1-105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-106.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Direction  to  Transfer  Iranian  Government 
Assets  Overseas 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing  unu- 
sual and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  economy  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  I  based  my  decla- 
rations of  national  emergency  in  Executive 
Order  12170,  issued  November  14,  1979,  and 
in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued  April  17, 
1980,  in  order  to  implement  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Iran,  as  reflected  in 
Declarations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 
dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to  the 
release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals  being 
held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution  of 
claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  and  in  which  Iran  and  the  United 
States  instruct  and  require  that  the  assets 
described  in  this  Order  shall  be  transferred 
as  set  forth  below  by  the  holders  of  such 
assets,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  Any  branch  or  office  of  a  United 
States  bank  or  subsidiary  thereof,  which 
branch  or  office  is  located  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  which  on  or 
after  8:10  a.m.  E.S.T.  on  November  14,  1979 

(a)  has  been  or  is  in  possession  of  funds  or 
securities  legally  or  beneficially  owned  by 
the  Government  of  Iran  or  its  agencies, 
instrumentalities,  or  controlled  entities,  or 

(b)  has  carried  or  is  carrying  on  its  books 
deposits  standing  to  the  credit  of  or  bene- 
ficially owned  by  such  Government,  agen- 


cies, instrumentalities,  or  controlled  entities, 
is  licensed,  authorized,  directed,  and  com- 
pelled to  transfer  such  funds,  securities,  and 
deposits,  including  interest  from  November 
14,  1979,  at  commercially  reasonable  rates, 
to  the  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  at  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be 
held  or  transferred  as  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  when  the  transfers 
required  by  this  section  shall  take  place.  The 
funds,  securities  and  deposits  described  in 
this  section  shall  be  further  transferred  as 
provided  for  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  and  its  Annex. 

1-102.  Any  banking  institution  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that 
has  executed  a  set-off  on  or  after  November 
14,  1979,  at  8:10  a.m.  E.S.T  against  Iranian 
funds,  securities,  or  deposits  referred  to  in 
section  1-101  is  hereby  licensed,  authorized, 
directed,  and  compelled  to  cancel  such  set-off 
and  to  transfer  all  funds,  securities,  and 
deposits  which  have  been  subject  to  such 
set-off,  including  interest  from  November  14, 
1979,  at  commercially  reasonable  rates,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1-101  of 
this  Order. 

1-103.  If  the  funds,  securities,  and 
deposits  described  in  section  1-101  are  not 
promptly  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  Iran,  such  funds,  securities, 
and  deposits  shall  be  returned  to  the  bank- 
ing institutions  holding  them  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Order  and  the  set-offs  described 
in  section  1-102  shall  be  in  force  as  if  this 
Order  had  not  been  issued  and  the  status  of 
all  such  funds,  securities,  deposits  and  set- 
offs shall  be  status  quo  ante. 

1-104.  (a)  All  licenses  and  authorizations 
for  acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power, 
or  privilege,  by  court  order,  attachment,  or 
otherwise,  including  the  license  contained  in 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  with  respect  to  the  properties 
described  in  sections  1-101  and  1-102  of  this 
Order  are  revoked  and  withdrawn. 

(b)  All  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
relating  to  the  properties  described  in  sec- 
tions 1-101  and  1-102  of  this  Order  and 
which  derive  from  any  attachment,  injunc- 
tion, other  like  proceedings  or  process,  or 
other  action  in  any  litigation  after  November 
14,  1979,  at  8:10  a.m.  E.S.T.,  including  those 
derived  from  Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian 
Assets  Control  Regulations,  other  than 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  and  its  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities, and  controlled  entities,  whether 
acquired  by  court  order  or  otherwise,  are 
nullified,  and  all  persons  claiming  any  such 
right,  power,  or  privilege  are  hereafter 
barred  from  exercising  the  same. 

(c)  All  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
quiring or  exercising  any  right,  power,  or 
privilege,  whether  by  court  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  properties  (and  any 
income  earned  thereon)  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 1-101  and  1-102  of  this  Order. 
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1-105.  Compliance  with  this  Order,  any 
other  Executive  Order  licensing,  authorizing, 
directing,  or  compelling  the  transfer  of  the 
assets  described  in  sections  1-101  and  1102 
of  this  Order,  or  any  regulations,  instruc- 
tions, or  directions  issued  thereunder  shall 
to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  full  acquittance 
and  discharge  for  all  purposes  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  person  making  the  same.  No  per- 
son shall  be  held  liable  in  any  court  for  or 
with  respect  to  anything  done  or  omitted  in 
good  faith  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of,  or  pursuant  to  and  in  reliance  on, 
such  orders,  regulations,  instructions,  or 
directions. 

1-106.  The  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  intervene  in  any  litigation  within  the 
United  States  which  arises  out  of  this  Order 
and  shall,  among  other  things,  defend  the 
legality  of,  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to, 
each  of  its  provisions. 

1-107.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-108.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Direction  to  Transfer  Iranian  Government 
Assets  Held  by  Domestic  Banks 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing  unusu- 
al and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  economy  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  I  based  my  decla- 
rations of  national  emergency  in  Executive 
Order  12170,  issued  November  14,  1979,  and 
in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued  April  17, 
1980.  in  order  to  implement  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Iran,  as  reflected  in 
Declarations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 
dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to  the 
release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals 
being  held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  and  in  which  Iran  and  the  United 
States  instruct  and  require  that  the  assets 
described  in  this  Order  shall  be  transferred 
as  set  forth  below  by  the  holders  of  such 
assets,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  Any  branch  or  office  of  a  banking 
institution  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


Iran  Chronology, 
January  1981 


January  2 

After  4  days  of  talks  in  Washington, 
Algerians  deliver  latest  U.S.  proposals  to 
Iran. 

January  3 

In  Tehran,  Algerian  delegation  meets 
with  Iranian  officials  to  discuss  latest  U.S. 
proposal. 

January  4 

A  report  out  of  Tehran  states  that  three 
of  the  hostages  — L.  Bruce  Laingen,  Charge 
d' Affaires,  Victor  L.  Tomseth,  a  political  of- 
ficer, and  Michael  Howland,  a  State  Depart- 
ment security  officer  — have  been  transferred 
from  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Tehran  to  a 
secret  location. 

January  6 

Khomeini  gives  approval  of  Algerian 
assistance  in  efforts  to  release  hostages. 

January  7 

Deputy  Secretary  Christopher  departs 
for  Algiers  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Algerian  delegation. 

January  8 

President-elect  Reagan  states  that  he 
could  honor  any  agreement  with  Iran  made 
by  President  Carter  but  also  says  he 
reserves  the  right  to  draw  up  new  proposals 
if  the  crisis  is  not  settled  by  Jan.  20. 

January  9 

Deputy  Secretary  Christopher  extends 
his  stay  in  Algeria  because  of  questions 
raised  by  Iranians  about  U.S.  proposals. 

January  12 

Two  bills  are  introduced  by  the  Iranian 
Parliament  as  "emergency"  legislation  to 
speed  up  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  One 
bill  would  authorize  third-party  arbitration 
of  claims  against  Iranian  assets  and  the 
other  would  "nationalize"  the  late  Shah's 
wealth. 

January  13 

Parliament  postpones  voting  on  two 
bills. 

January  14 

Parliament  approves  the  bill  permitting 
third-party  arbitration  of  claims  on  Iranian 
assets. 

January  15 

Chief  Iranian  negotiator,  Behzad 
Nabavi,  Iran's  Minister  of  State  for  Execu- 
tive Affairs,  warns  the  U.S.  that  if  Iran's 
'unencumbered  frozen  assets"  are  not 
deposited  in  Algerian  banks  by  Friday,  close 
of  business,  negotiations  would  stop. 


January  16 

In  the  event  an  agreement  is  made, 
President  Carter  takes  two  major  steps: 

•  He  orders  an  exchange  transaction 
of  over  $900  millon  worth  of  gold  with  Brit- 
ain for  eventual  transfer  to  Iran;  and 

•  He  orders  the  sale  of  Iranian-owned 
treasury  securities  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  so  that  the  money  can  be 
transferred  to  Iran. 

Nabavi  withdraws  his  earlier  statement 
and  declares  that  there  is  "no  obstacle"  to 
concluding  an  agreement. 

A  team  of  legal  and  financial  experts- 
five  Americans  and  three  British  — meet  in 
Algiers  in  an  effort  to  resolve  remaining 
problems. 

January  17 

Twelve  major  U.S.  banks  reportedly 
agree  that  if  Tehran  agrees  to  repay  a  por- 
tion of  the  debts  owed  them  immediately  and 
to  settle  the  rest  later,  they  would  drop 
lawsuits. 

At  Iran's  request,  Algeria  sends  a  team 
of  physicians  to  visit  hostages  to  confirm 
their  good  health. 

January  18 

U.S.  and  Iran  sign  final  documents 
agreeing  on  central  issues  and  issue  a  final 
declaration  for  release  of  the  hostages. 

January  19 

Freedom  of  hostages  is  delayed  by 
objections  raised  by  Iranians  over  an  "appen- 
dix" that  U.S.  bankers  reportedly  added  to 
the  hostage  release  agreement. 

January  20 

After  444  days  in  captivity,  hostages  are 
freed! 

Two  Algerian  airliners  take  them  to 
Algiers  where  they  are  met  by  Deputy 
Secretary  Christopher,  Algerian  Foreign 
Minister  Benyahia,  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Algeria  Ulric  Haynes,  Jr.  After  a  welcoming 
ceremony,  the  hostages  are  transferred  to 
U.S.  Air  Force  planes  which  take  them  to 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  where  they  board 
busses  which  take  them  to  a  military 
hospital  in  Weisbaden. 

January  25 

Air  Force  plane  — "Freedom  One"  — ar- 
rives at  Stewart  International  Airport,  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  carrying  the  52  former 
hostages.  The  Americans  are  greeted  by 
their  families  and,  after  a  70-minute  bus  ride, 
arrive  at  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

January  27 

The  53  former  hostages,  including 
Richard  Queen  who  was  released  by  the  Ira- 
nian revolutionaries  in  July  1980,  arrive  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  they  are  greeted, 
in  an  official  ceremony,  by  President  Reagan, 
other  U.S.  officials,  and  government  em- 
ployees on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House.  ■ 
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United  States,  which  branch  or  office  is 
located  within  the  United  States  and  is,  on 
the  effective  date,  either  (a)  in  possession  of 
funds  or  securities  legally  or  beneficially 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Iran  or  its 
agencies,  instrumentalities,  or  controlled 
entities,  or  (b)  carrying  on  its  books  deposits 
standing  to  the  credit  of  or  beneficially  owned 
by  such  Government,  agencies,  instrumental- 
ities, or  controlled  entities,  is  licensed, 
authorized,  directed  and  compelled  to 
transfer  such  funds,  securities,  and  deposits, 
including  interest  from  November  14,  1979, 
at  commercially  reasonable  rates,  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  to  be 
held  or  transferred  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

1-102.  (a)  All  licenses  and  authorizations 
for  acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power, 
or  privilege,  by  court  order,  attachment,  or 
otherwise,  including  the  license  contained  in 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  with  respect  to  the  properties 
described  in  Section  1-101  of  this  Order  are 
revoked  and  withdrawn. 

(b)  All  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
relating  to  the  properties  described  in  Sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order  and  which  derive 
from  any  attachment,  injunction,  other  like 
proceedings  or  process,  or  other  action  in 
any  litigation  after  November  14,  1979,  at 
8:10  a.m.  EST,  including  those  derived  from 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  other  than  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  the  Government  of  Iran  and  its 
agencies,  instrumentalities,  and  controlled 
entities,  whether  acquired  by  court  order  or 
otherwise,  are  nullified,  and  all  persons 
claiming  any  such  right,  power,  or  privilege 
are  hereafter  barred  from  exercising  the  same. 

(c)  All  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power,  or 
privilege  whether  by  court  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  properties  (and  any 
income  earned  thereon)  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order. 

1-103.  Compliance  with  this  Order,  any 
other  Executive  Order  licensing,  authorizing, 
directing  or  compelling  the  transfer  of  the 
assets  described  in  Section  1-101  of  this 
Order,  or  any  regulations,  instructions,  or 
directions  issued  thereunder  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent thereof  be  a  full  acquittance  and  dis- 
charge for  all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of 
the  person  making  the  same.  No  person  shall 
be  held  liable  in  any  court  for  or  with 
respect  to  anything  done  or  omitted  in  good 
faith  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of,  or  pursuant  to  and  in  reliance  on,  such 
orders,  regulations,  instructions,  or  directions. 

1-104.  The  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  intervene  in  any  litigation  within  the 
United  States  which  arises  out  of  this  Order 
and  shall,  among  other  things,  defend  the 
legality  of,  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to, 
each  of  its  provisions. 

1  - 105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 


national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-106.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 

Direction  to  Transfer  Iranian  Government 
Financial  Assets  Held  by  Non-Banking 
Institutions 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the 
national  security,  foreign  policy  and  economy 
of  the  United  States  upon  which  I  based  my 
declarations  of  national  emergency  in  Exec- 
utive Order  12170,  issued  November  14, 
1979,  and  in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued 
April  17,  1980,  in  order  to  implement 
agreements  with  the  Government  of  Iran,  as 
reflected  in  Declarations  of  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria  dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to 
the  release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals 
being  held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  and  in  which  Iran  and  the  United 
States  instruct  and  require  that  the  assets 
described  in  this  Order  shall  be  transferred 
as  set  forth  below  by  the  holders  of  such 
assets,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  Any  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  which  is  not  a 
banking  institution  and  is  on  the  effective 
date  in  possession  or  control  of  funds  or 
securities  of  Iran  or  its  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities, or  controlled  entities  is  licensed, 
authorized,  directed  and  compelled  to  trans- 
fer such  funds  or  securities  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  be  held  or 
transferred  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

1-102.  (a)  All  licenses  and  authorizations 
for  acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power, 
or  privilege,  by  court  order,  attachment,  or 
otherwise,  including  the  license  contained  in 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  with  respect  to  the  properties 
described  in  Section  1-101  of  this  Order  are 
revoked  and  withdrawn. 

(b)  All  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
relating  to  the  properties  described  in  sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order  and  which  derive 
from  any  attachment,  injunction,  other  like 
proceedings  or  process,  or  other  action  in 
any  litigation  after  November  14,  1979,  at 
8:10  a.m.  EST,  including  those  derived  from 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  other  than  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  the  Government  of  Iran  and  its 


agencies,  instrumentalities,  and  controlled 
entities,  whether  acquired  by  court  order  or 
otherwise,  are  nullified,  and  all  persons 
claiming  any  such  right,  power,  or  privilege 
are  hereafter  barred  from  exercising  the  same. 

(c)  All  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power,  or 
privilege,  whether  by  court  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  properties  (and  any 
income  earned  thereon)  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order. 

1-103.  Compliance  with  this  Executive 
Order,  any  other  Executive  Order  licensing, 
authorizing,  directing  or  compelling  the 
transfer  of  the  assets  described  in  paragraph 
1-101  of  this  Order,  or  any  regulations, 
instructions,  or  directions  issued  thereunder 
shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  full  acquit- 
tance and  discharge  for  all  purposes  of  the 
obligation  of  the  person  making  the  same. 
No  person  shall  be  held  liable  in  any  court 
for  or  with  respect  to  anything  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of,  or  pursuant  to  and  in  reli- 
ance on,  such  orders,  regulations,  instruc- 
tions, or  directions. 

1-104.  The  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  intervene  in  any  litigation  within  the 
United  States  which  arises  out  of  this  Order 
and  shall,  among  other  things,  defend  the 
legality  of  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to, 
each  of  its  provisions. 

1-105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-106.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Direction  to  Transfer  Certain  Iranian 
Government  Assets 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy  and  economy 
of  the  United  States  upon  which  I  based  my 
declarations  of  national  emergency  in  Exec- 
utive Order  12170,  issued  November  14, 
1979,  and  in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued 
April  17,  1980,  in  order  to  implement  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Iran,  as 
reflected  in  Declarations  of  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria  dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to 
the  release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals 
being  held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  and  in  which  Iran  and  the  United 
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States  instruct  and  require  that  the  assets 
described  in  this  Order  shall  be  transferred 
as  set  forth  below  by  the  holders  of  such 
assets,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  All  persons  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  in  possession  or 
control  of  properties,  not  including  funds  and 
securities,  owned  by  Iran  or  its  agencies, 
instrumentalities,  or  controlled  entities  are 
licensed,  authorized,  directed  and  compelled 
to  transfer  such  properties,  as  directed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Order  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  acting  through  its  authorized 
agent.  Except  where  specifically  stated,  this 
license,  authorization,  and  direction  does  not 
relieve  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  from  existing  legal  require- 
ments other  than  those  based  upon  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 

1-102.  (a)  All  licenses  and  authorizations 
for  acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power, 
or  privilege,  by  court  order,  attachment,  or 
otherwise,  including  the  license  contained  in 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  with  respect  to  the  properties 
described  in  Section  1-101  of  this  Order  are 
revoked  and  withdrawn. 

(b)  All  rights,  powers,  and  privileges 
relating  to  the  properties  described  in  sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order  and  which  derive 
from  any  attachment,  injunction,  other  like 
proceedings  or  process,  or  other  action  in 
any  litigation  after  November  14,  1979,  at 
8:10  a.m.  EST,  including  those  derived  from 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  other  than  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  the  Government  of  Iran  and  its 
agencies,  instrumentalities,  and  controlled 
entities,  whether  acquired  by  court  order  or 
otherwise,  are  nullified,  and  all  persons 
claiming  any  such  right,  power,  or  privilege 
are  hereafter  barred  from  exercising  the  same. 

(c)  All  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
acquiring  or  exercising  any  right,  power,  or 
privilege,  whether  by  court  order  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  the  properties  (and  any 
income  earned  thereon)  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 1-101  of  this  Order. 

1-103.  Compliance  with  this  Executive 
Order,  any  other  Executive  Order  licensing, 
authorizing,  directing  or  compelling  the 
transfer  of  the  assets  described  in  paragraph 
1-101  of  this  Order,  or  any  regulations, 
instructions,  or  directions  issued  thereunder 
shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  full  acquit- 
tance and  discharge  for  all  purposes  of  the 
obligation  of  the  person  making  the  same. 
No  person  shall  be  held  liable  in  any  court 
for  or  with  respect  to  anything  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of,  or  pursuant  to  and  in  reli- 
ance on,  such  orders,  regulations,  instruc- 
tions, or  directions. 

1-104.  The  Attorney  General  shall  seek 
to  intervene  in  any  litigation  within  the 
United  States  which  arises  out  of  this  Order 
and  shall,  among  other  things,  defend  the 
legality  of,  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to, 
each  of  its  provisions. 


1-105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-106.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 

Revocation  of  Prohibitions  Against 
Transactions  Involving  Iran 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the 
national  security,  foreign  policy  and  economy 
of  the  United  States  upon  which  I  based  my 
declarations  of  national  emergency  in  Exec- 
utive Order  12170,  issued  November  14, 
1979,  and  in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued 
April  17,  1980,  in  order  to  implement  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Iran,  as 
reflected  in  Declarations  of  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria  dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to 
the  release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals 
being  held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  The  prohibitions  contained  in 
Executive  Order  12205  of  April  7,  1980,  and 
Executive  Order  12211  of  April  17,  1980,  and 
Proclamation  4702  of  November  12,  1979,  are 
hereby  revoked. 

1-102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Order. 

1-103.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Non-Prosecution  of  Claims  of  Hostages 

and  for  Actions  at  the  United  States  Embassy 

and  Elsewhere 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy  and  economy 


of  the  United  States  upon  which  I  based  my 
declarations  of  national  emergency  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12170,  issued  November  14, 
1979,  and  in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued 
April  17,  1980,  in  order  to  implement 
agreements  with  the  Government  of  Iran,  as 
reflected  in  Declarations  of  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria  dated  January  19,  1981,  relating  to 
the  release  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals 
being  held  as  hostages  and  to  the  resolution 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order: 

1-101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  promulgate  regulations:  (a)  prohibiting 
any  person  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction  from 
prosecuting  in  any  court  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  any  claim  against  the 
Government  of  Iran  arising  out  of  events 
occurring  before  the  date  of  this  Order 
relating  to  (1)  the  seizure  of  the  hostages  on 
November  4,  1979,  (2)  their  subsequent 
detention,  (3)  injury  to  United  States  prop- 
erty or  property  of  United  States  nationals 
within  the  United  States  Embassy  compound 
in  Tehran  after  November  3,  1979,  or  (4)  in- 
jury to  United  States  nationals  or  their  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  popular  movements  in  the 
course  of  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran 
which  were  not  an  act  of  the  Government  of 
Iran;  (b)  prohibiting  any  person  not  a  U.S. 
national  from  prosecuting  any  such  claim  in 
any  court  within  the  United  States;  (c)  order- 
ing the  termination  of  any  previously  insti- 
tuted judicial  proceedings  based  upon  such 
claims;  and  (d)  prohibiting  the  enforcement 
of  any  judicial  order  issued  in  the  course  of 
such  proceedings. 

1-102.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  directed, 
immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  regulations 
in  accordance  with  Section  1-101,  to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  notify  all  appro- 
priate courts  of  the  existence  of  this  Order 
and  implementing  regulations  and  the  result- 
ing termination  of  litigation. 

1-103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Order. 

1-104.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 

Restrictions  on  the  Transfer  of  Property  of 
the  Former  Shah  of  Iran 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of  Title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Section 
301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing  unu- 
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sual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy  and  economy  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  I  based  my  decla- 
rations of  national  emergency  in  Executive 
Order  12170,  issued  November  14,  1979,  and 
in  Executive  Order  12211,  issued  April  17, 
1980,  in  order  to  implement  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Iran,  as  reflected  in 
Declarations  of  the  Government  of  Demo- 
cratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria  dated 
January  19,  1981,  relating  to  the  release  of 
U.S.  diplomats  and  nationals  being  held  as 
hostages  and  to  the  resolution  of  claims  of 
United  States  nationals  against  Iran,  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Iran,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Order 

1-101.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  litigants  in  courts  within  the  United 
States,  all  property  and  assets  located  in  the 
United  States  within  the  control  of  the  es- 
tate of  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  the  former 
Shah  of  Iran,  or  any  close  relative  of  the 
former  Shah  served  as  a  defendant  in  litiga- 
tion in  such  courts  brought  by  Iran  seeking 
the  return  of  property  alleged  to  belong  to 
Iran,  is  hereby  blocked  as  to  each  such 
estate  or  person  until  all  such  litigation 
against  such  estate  or  person  is  finally 
terminated. 

1-102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  (a)  to  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  all  persons  who  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  who,  as  of  November  3,  1979,  or 
as  of  this  date,  have  actual  or  constructive 
possession  of  property  of  the  kind  described 
in  Section  1-101,  or  knowledge  of  such  pos- 
session by  others,  to  report  such  possession 
or  knowledge  thereof,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions and  (b)  to  make  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  or  its  designated  agents  all 
identifying  information  derived  from  such 
reports  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by 
law.  Such  reports  shall  be  required  as  to  all 
individuals  described  in  1-101  and  shall  be 
required  to  be  filed  within  30  day«  after 
publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

1-103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  (a)  to  require  all 
agencies  within  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  deliver  to  the 
Secretary  all  official  financial  books  and 
records  which  serve  to  identify  any  property 
of  the  kind  described  in  Section  1-101  of  this 
Order,  and  (b)  to  make  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  or  its  designated  agents  all 
identifying  information  derived  from  such 
books  and  records  to  the  fullest  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 

1-104.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  having  advised  the  President 
of  his  opinion  that  no  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  for  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty of  the  kind  described  in  Section  1-101 
of  this  Order  should  be  considered  legally 
barred  either  by  sovereign  immunity  prin- 
'•iplps  or  by  the  act  of  state  doctrine,  the 


Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare,  and  upon  the  request  of  counsel 
representing  the  Government  of  Iran  to  pre- 
sent to  the  appropriate  court  or  courts 
within  the  United  States,  suggestions  of 
interest  reflecting  that  such  is  the  position 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  also  the 
position  of  the  United  States  that  Iranian  de- 
crees and  judgments  relating  to  the  assets  of 
the  former  Shah  and  the  persons  described 
in  Section  1-101  should  be  enforced  by  such 
courts  in  accordance  with  United  States  law. 

1-105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
delegated  and  authorized  to  exercise  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

1-106.  This  Order  shall  be  effective 
immediately. 

Jimmy  Carter 


President's  Commission  on 
Hostage  Compensation 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  statutes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

1-1.  Establishment. 

1-101.  There  is  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Hostage  Compensa- 
tion, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sion, which  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

1-102.  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  from  among  the  members. 

1-2.  Functions. 

1-201.  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
analyze,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  on,  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  provide  financial  com- 
pensation to  United  States  nationals  who 
have  been  held  in  captivity  outside  the 
United  States,  either  (1)  by  or  with  the 
approval  of  a  foreign  government,  or  (2)  by 
reason  of  their  status  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  as  dependents 
of  such  employees. 

1-202.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  this  Order.  The  report  shall  contain 
the  Commission's  recommendations  as  to 
whether  legislation  to  deal  with  the  fore- 
going compensation  issue  is  appropriate  and, 
if  so,  as  to  what  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide. The  report  shall  specifically  contain  the 
Commission's  recommendations  concerning 
the  compensation  of  United  States  nationals 
held  hostage  in  Iran  on  and  after  November 
4,  1979. 

1-203.  In  analyzing  the  foregoing  issues 
the  Commission  shall  consider  all  factors 
which  it  may  consider  relevant,  including  the 


prior  practice  with  respect  to  governmental 
compensation,  both  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  foreign  governments,  of 
persons  held  in  captivity  abroad. 

1-204.  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions the  Commission  shall  specifically  ad- 
dress the  following  issues: 

(a)  whether  any  legislation  authorizing 
compensation  should  set  forth  specific  legis- 
lative standards,  or  whether  the  standards 
by  which  to  award  compensation  should  be 
administratively  developed; 

(b)  whether  any  standards  developed 
either  legislatively  or  administratively 
should  be  applied  uniformly  to  civilian  and 
military  government  employees,  dependents 
of  such  employees,  and  private  citizens,  or 
whether  separate  criteria  should  be  devel- 
oped for  these  or  other  categories; 

(c)  whether  an  existing  administrative 
body  should  determine  amounts  of  compensa- 
tion, or  whether  a  new  body  should  be  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose;  and 

(d)  whether  compensation  should  be  paid 
for  injuries  suffered  by  members  of  families 
of  persons  who  have  been  held  in  captivity. 

1-3.  Administrative  Provisions. 

1-301.  In  performing  its  functions  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  such  studies, 
reviews,  and  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  addition  to  conducting  open  meetings  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  the  Commission  shall  conduct 
public  hearings  to  identify  critical  issues  and 
possible  solutions  related  to  compensation. 

1-302.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  Executive  agency  such 
information  that  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Order. 
Each  Executive  agency  shall,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Commission  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  Order. 

1-303.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  not  otherwise  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  receive,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  compensation  for  each  day 
he  or  she  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
daily  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  and 
may  also  receive  transportation  and  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistance,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5702 
and  5703). 

1-304.  All  necessary  administrative  staff 
services,  support,  facilities,  and  expenses  of 
the  Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

1-4.  General  Provisions. 

1-401.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  Executive  Order,  the  functions 
of  the  President  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I), 
except  that  of  reporting  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  are  applicable  to  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
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State  in  accordance  with  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

1-402.  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
thirty  days  after  submitting  its  report. 

Jimmy  Carter 


MISS  AGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
I  W.  19.  19813 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1703.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress 
that  I  have  today  exercised  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  to  take  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  property  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  and  its  controlled  entities  and  instru- 
mentalities. 

1.  On  November  14,  1979, 1  took  the 
step  of  blocking  certain  property  and  inter- 
ests in  property  of  the  Government  of  Iran 
and  its  controlled  entities  and  instrumental- 
ities. This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a 
series  of  aggressive  actions  by  Iran,  includ- 
ing the  attack  on  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Tehran,  the  holding  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
diplomats  as  hostages,  and  threats  to  with- 
draw assets  from  United  States  banks,  and 
otherwise  seek  to  harm  the  economic  and 
political  interests  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently, on  April  7,  1980,  and  April  17, 
1980,  I  took  further  action  restricting 
various  kinds  of  transactions  with  Iran  by 
persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Agreement  has  now  been  reached 
with  Iran  concerning  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages and  the  settlement  of  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  Iran.  Among  other  things 
this  agreement  involves  the  payment  by  Iran 
of  approximately  $3.67  billion  to  pay  off  prin- 
cipal and  interest  outstanding  on  syndicated 
loan  agreements  in  which  a  U.S.  bank  is  a 
party.  This  includes  making  all  necessary 
payments  to  the  foreign  members  of  these 
syndicates.  An  additional  $1,418  billion  shall 
remain  available  to  pay  all  other  loans  as 
soon  as  any  disputes  as  to  the  amounts  in- 
volved are  settled  and  to  pay  additional 
interest  to  banks  upon  agreement  or  arbitra- 
tion with  Iran.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
established  an  international  tribunal  to 
adjudicate  various  disputed  claims  by  U.S. 
nationals  against  Iran;  and  the  deposit  of  $1 
billion  by  Iran  from  previously  blocked 
assets  as  released,  which  will  be  available 
for  payments  of  awards  against  Iran.  Iran 
has  committed  itself  to  replenish  this  fund  as 
necessary.  This  tribunal,  among  other  things, 
will  also  hear  certain  disputes  between 
Iranian  nationals  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  contractual  disputes  between 
Iran  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  this  agreement,  and 
to  begin  the  process  of  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  I  have 
issued  and  will  issue,  a  series  of  Orders. 

3.  First,  I  have  signed  an  Executive 
Order  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  enter  into  or  to  direct  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  enter  into 
escrow  and  depositary  agreements  with  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Under  these  agreements,  assets  in  the 
escrow  account  will  be  returned  to  the  con- 
trol of  Iran  upon  the  safe  departure  of  the 
United  States  hostages  from  Iran.  I  have 
also  by  this  Order  instructed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  as  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States,  to  receive  other  blocked 
Iranian  assets,  and,  as  further  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  transfer 
these  assets  to  the  escrow  account. 

4.  Second,  I  have  signed  an  Executive 
Order  directing  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  to  transfer  to  its  account  at  the 
Bank  of  England  and  then  to  the  escrow  ac- 
count referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  assets  of  the  Government  of  Iran, 
both  transfers  to  take  place  as  and  when 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  transaction 
can  be  executed,  and  having  considered  the 
claims  settlement  agreement  described  above, 
I  have  exercised  my  authority  to  nullify,  and 
barred  the  exercise  of,  all  rights,  powers  or 
privileges  acquired  by  anyone;  I  have  revoked 
all  licenses  and  authorizations  for  acquiring 
any  rights,  powers,  or  privileges;  and  I  have 
prohibited  anyone  from  acquiring  or  exercis- 
ing any  right,  power,  or  privileges,  all  with 
respect  to  these  properties  of  Iran.  These 
prohibitions  and  nullifications  apply  to 
rights,  powers,  or  privileges  whether  ac- 
quired by  court  order,  attachment,  or  other- 
wise. I  have  also  prohibited  any  attachment 
or  other  like  proceeding  or  process  affecting 
these  properties. 

5.  Third,  I  have  signed  an  Executive 
Order  which  directs  branches  and  offices  of 
United  States  banks  located  outside  the 
United  States  to  transfer  all  Iranian  govern- 
ment funds,  deposits  and  securities  held  by 
them  on  their  books  on  or  after  November 
14,  1979  at  8:10  a.m.  EST  to  the  account  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  at 
the  Bank  of  England  in  London.  These  assets 
will  be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Algeria,  as  escrow  agent.  The 
transfer  is  to  include  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  blocking  order  at  commercially  reason- 
able rates.  In  addition,  any  banking  institu- 
tion that  has  executed  a  set-off  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  blocking  order  against  Iranian 
deposits  covered  by  this  order  is  directed  to 
cancel  the  set-off  and  to  transfer  the  funds 
that  had  been  subject  to  the  set-off  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  overseas  deposits. 

This  Order  also  provides  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  licenses  and  the  nullifications  and 
bars  described  in  paragraph  4  of  this  report. 

6.  Fourth,  I  will  have  signed  an  Execu- 
tive Order  directing  American  banks  located 
within  the  United  States  which  hold  Iranian 
deposits  to  transfer  those  deposits,  including 
interest  from  the  date  of  entry  of  the  block- 
ing order  at  commercially  reasonable  rates, 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
to  be  held  or  transferred  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Half  of  these 
funds  will  be  transferred  to  Iran  and  the 
other  half  (up  to  a  maximum  of  $1  billion) 


will  be  placed  in  a  security  account  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Declaration  and  the  Claims  Set- 
tlement Agreement  that  are  part  of  the 
agreement  we  have  reached  with  Iran.  This 
fund  will  be  maintained  at  a  $500  million 
level  until  the  claims  program  is  concluded. 
While  these  transfers  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  have  been  advised  that 
court  actions  may  delay  it.  This  Order  also 
provides  for  the  revocation  of  licenses  and 
the  nullifications  and  bars  described  in  para- 
graph 4  of  this  report. 

7.  Fifth,  I  have  signed  an  Executive 
Order  directing  the  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  by  non-banking 
institutions  of  funds  and  securities  held  by 
them  for  the  Government  of  Iran,  to  be  held 
or  transferred  as  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  This  transfer  will  be  accom- 
plished at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
that  described  in  paragraph  6. 

This  Order  also  provides  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  licenses  and  the  nullifications  and 
bars  described  in  paragraph  4  of  this  report. 

8.  Sixth,  I  will  sign,  upon  release  of  the 
hostages,  an  Executive  Order  directing  any 
person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  who  is  in  possession  or  control 
of  properties  owned  by  Iran,  not  including 
funds  and  securities,  to  transfer  the  prop- 
erty as  directed  by  the  Government  of  Iran 
acting  through  its  authorized  agent.  The 
Order  recites  that  it  does  not  relieve  persons 
subject  to  it  from  existing  legal  require- 
ments other  than  those  based  on  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  This 
Order  does  not  apply  to  contingent  liabil- 
ities. This  Order  also  provides  for  the  revo- 
cation of  licenses  and  the  nullifications  and 
bars  described  in  paragraph  4  of  this  report. 

9.  Seventh,  I  will  sign,  upon  release  of 
the  hostages,  an  Executive  Order  revoking 
prohibitions  previously  imposed  against 
transactions  involving  Iran.  The  Executive 
Order  revokes  prohibitions  contained  in 
Executive  Order  No.  12205  of  April  7,  1980; 
and  Executive  Order  No.  12211  of  April  17, 
1980;  and  the  amendments  contained  in  Proc- 
lamation No.  4702  of  November  12,  1979.  The 
two  Executive  Orders  limited  trade  and 
financial  transactions  involving  Iran  and 
travel  to  Iran.  The  proclamation  restricted 
oil  imports.  In  revoking  these  sanctions  I 
have  no  intention  of  superseding  other  exist- 
ing controls  relating  to  exports  including  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

10.  Eighth,  I  will  sign,  upon  release  of 
the  hostages,  an  Executive  Order  providing 
for  the  waiver  of  certain  claims  against  Iran. 
The  Order  directs  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promulgate  regulations:  (a) 
prohibiting  any  person  subject  to  U.S.  juris- 
diction from  prosecuting  in  any  court  within 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  any  claim 
against  the  Government  of  Iran  arising  out 
of  events  occurring  before  the  date  of  this 
Order  arising  out:  (1)  the  seizure  of  the  hos- 
tages on  November  4,  1979;  (2)  their  subse- 
quent detention;  (3)  injury  to  the  United 
States  property  or  property  of  United  States 
nationals  within  the  United  States  Embassy 
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compound  in  Tehran  after  November  1979; 
(4)  or  injury  to  United  States  nationals  or 
their  property  as  a  result  of  popular  move- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  Islamic  Revolu- 
tion in  Iran  which  were  not  an  act  of  the 
Government  of  Iran;  (b)  prohibiting  any  per- 
son not  a  U.S.  national  from  prosecuting  any 
such  claim  in  any  court  within  the  United 
States;  (c)  ordering  the  termination  of  any 
previously  instituted  judicial  proceedings 
based  upon  such  claims;  and  (d)  prohibiting 
the  enforcement  of  any  judicial  order  issued 
in  the  course  of  such  proceedings. 

The  Order  also  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  such  a 
Treasury  regulation  to  notify  all  appropriate 
courts  of  the  existence  of  the  Executive 
Order  and  implementing  regulations  and  the 
resulting  termination  of  relevant  litigation. 
At  the  same  time,  I  will  create  a  commission 
to  make  recommendations  on  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  those  who  have  been  held 
as  hostages. 

11.  Finally,  I  will  sign,  upon  release  of 
the  hostages,  an  Executive  Order  invoking 
the  blocking  powers  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  property  located  in  the 
United  States  and  controlled  by  the  estate  of 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  the  former  Shah 
or  Iran,  or  by  any  close  relative  of  the 
former  Shah  served  as  a  defendant  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  United  States  courts  brought  by 
Iran  seeking  the  return  of  property  alleged 
to  belong  to  Iran.  This  Order  will  remain 
effective  as  to  each  person  until  litigation 
concerning  such  person  or  estate  is  termi- 
nated. The  Order  also  requires  reports  from 
private  citizens  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning this  property  so  that  information  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Government  of  Iran 
about  this  property. 

The  Order  would  further  direct  the  At- 
torney General  to  assert  in  appropriate  courts 
that  claims  of  Iran  for  recovery  of  this  prop- 
erty are  not  barred  by  principles  of  sovereign 
immunity  or  the  act  of  state  doctrine. 

12.  In  addition  to  these  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  the  International  Economic 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  other  relevant  stat- 
utes, and  my  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
I  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  withdraw 
all  claims  now  pending  against  Iran  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Copies  of 
the  Executive  Orders  are  attached. 

Jimmy  Carter 
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TECHNICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

BETWEEN 

BANQUE  CENTRALE  D'ALGERIE 

AS  ESCROW  AGENT 

AND 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY 

OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

AND 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK  AS  FISCAL 
AGENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  Technical  Arrangement  is  made  between 
the  Banque  Centrale  d'Algerie  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Escrow  Agent")  as  Escrow 
Agent,  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Bank"),  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the"FED"). 

1.  The  Bank  is  hereby  appointed  to  hold, 
invest  and  distribute,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Technical  Arrangement,  such  of 
the  funds  and  other  property  (as  identified  by 
the  FED  on  its  sole  responsibility  at  the  time 
of  transfer)  as  may  be  transferred  to  them  by 
the  FED  and  such  other  funds  or  property 
representing  such  funds  and  other  property  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  held  by  the  Bank  on 
such  accounts  or  invested  by  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  4  hereof  (all  of  which  funds 
and  property  are  collectively  referred  to  as  the 
"Escrow  Fund").  The  Bank  shall  act  as  a  de- 
positary and  shall  hold  and  invest  the  Escrow 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  de- 
scribed herein  until  such  time  as  the  Escrow 
Fund  shall  have  been  distributed  as  provided 
in  paragraph  7  below. 

2.  The  Bank  will  open  in  the  name  of  the 
Escrow  Agent  the  following  accounts: 

(A)  Two  securities  custody  accounts, 
Securities  Custody  Account  No.  1  and  Securi- 
ties Custody  Account  No.  2  (the  "Securities 
Custody  Accounts"); 

(B)  Three  accounts  denominated  in  US 
dollars,  "Dollar  Account  No.  1",  "Dollar  Ac- 
count No.  2"  and  "Dollar  Account  No.  3"  (the 
"Dollar  Accounts"); 

(C)  A  gold  bullion  custody  account  (the 
"Bullion  Account")  and  shall  credit  the  securi- 
ties to  Securities  Custody  Account  No.  1,  the 
dollar  deposits  to  Dollar  Account  No.  1  and  the 
gold  bullion  to  the  Bullion  Account  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank  by  the  FED  for  deposit  on 
such  accounts,  and  shall  provide  the  Escrow 
Agent  with  a  general  description  of  the  funds 
and  other  property  so  transferred. 

3.  The  Bank  shall 

(A)  Hold  the  securities  for  the  time 
being  in  the  Securities  Custody  Accounts  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Ar- 
rangement; 

(B)  Hold  the  gold  bullion  for  the  time 
being  in  the  Bullion  Account  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Arrangement;  and 


(C)  Hold  the  funds  for  the  time  being  in 
the  Dollar  Accounts  on  a  call  basis,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  liquidity  of  those  funds,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Arrange- 
ment. 

4.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  make  a  good  faith 
effort  under  the  circumstances  to  invest  and 
reinvest  outside  the  United  States  the  funds 
on  the  Dollar  Accounts  at  market  rates  with 
such  banks  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Bank 
may  determine  and  will  pay  by  way  of  interest 
on  the  funds  on  those  Dollar  Accounts  sums 
equivalent  to  those  received  by  them,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  deduction  from  Dollar  Ac- 
count No.  2  of  sums  equivalent  to  the  amounts 
of  their  reasonable  costs,  charges  and  expenses 
in  respect  to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
Dollar  Account  No.  2. 

(b)  Any  interest  received  on  the  securi- 
ties in  the  Securities  Custody  Account  No.  1 
shall  be  credited  to  Dollar  Account  No.  1  and 
any  interest  received  on  the  Securities 
Custody  Account  No.  2  shall  be  credited  to 
Dollar  Account  No.  3. 

5.  The  Bank  shall  invest  all  monies  repre- 
senting interest  paid  in  respect  of  any  part  of 
the  Escrow  Fund  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
funds  for  the  time  being  on  deposit  on  the  Dol- 
lar Accounts. 

6.  The  Bank  shall  not  have  or  incur  any 
liability  by  reason  of  any  diminution  in  value  of 
the  securities  or  gold  bullion  for  the  time  being 
held  by  them  in  the  name  of  the  Escrow  Agent 
on  the  Securities  Custody  Accounts  and  the 
Bullion  Account,  respectively. 

Similarly,  the  Escrow  Agent  shall  not 
have  or  incur  any  liability  by  reason  of  any  di- 
minution in  value  of  the  securities  or  gold  bul- 
lion for  the  time  being  held  in  its  name  by  the 
Bank  on  the  Securities  Custody  Accounts  and 
the  Bullion  Account  respectively.  Moreover, 
the  Escrow  Agent  shall  not  have  or  incur  any 
liability  for  any  loss  arising  from  investment  of 
the  funds  held  for  the  Escrow  Agent  on  the 
Dollar  Accounts. 

In  addition,  the  Escrow  Agent  shall  not 
bear  nor  be  liable  for  any  expenses,  charges, 
costs  or  fees  of  any  kind  incurred  by  the  Bank 
or  the  FED  in  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  Arrangement. 

7.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  Arrangement,  the  Bank  shall  not 
exercise  any  discretion  designed  to  favour  one 
of  the  parties  to  this  Arrangement  and  shall 
act  only  on  the  instructions  of  the  Escrow 
Agent. 

(a)  Provided  that  no  previous  instruc- 
tion has  been  received  under  subparagraph  (b) 
below,  upon  receipt  of  instructions  from  the 
Escrow  Agent  to  do  so,  in  the  form  provided  in 
paragraph  8  below,  the  Bank  shall  immediately 
transfer  the  funds  then  held  on  Dollar  Account 
No.  1  as  follows: 

(i)  U.S.  Dollars  3,667,000,000  to  the 
FED,  subject  to  the  FED's  sole  direction; 

(ii)  U.S.  Dollars  1,418,000,000  to  Dol- 
lar Account  No.  2;  and 

(iii)  the  balance  to  an  account  of  Bank 
Markazi  Iran  opened  at  the  Bank,  subject  to 
Bank  Markazi  Iran's  sole  direction 
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and  transfer  the  securities  ami  bullion  then 
held  in  the  Securities  Custody  Account  No.  1 
and  the  Bullion  Account  respectively  to  the  ac- 
count of  Bank  Marina  Iran  at  the  Bank,  sub- 
ject to  Bank  Markazi  Iran's  sole  direction. 

(b)  Provided  that  no  previous  instruc- 
tion has  been  received  under  subparagraph  (a) 
above,  upon  receipt  of  instructions  from  the 
Escrow  Agent  to  do  so,  in  the  form  provided  in 
paragraph  8  below,  the  Bank  shall  immediately 
transfer  the  Escrow  Fund  to  the  account  of  the 
FED  at  the  Bank,  subject  to  the  FED's  sole 
direction,  and  close  all  the  Accounts  opened 
under  paragraph  2  of  this  Arrangement. 

(c)  Any  funds  or  securities  received  by 
the  Bank  from  the  FED  for  deposit  on  any  of 
the  accounts  described  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Arrangement,  other  than  Dollar  Account  No. 
2,  after  receipt  and  execution  by  the  Bank  of 
the  instructions  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
la)  above,  shall  be  credited  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Escrow  Agent  in  the 
form  provided  in  paragraph  8  below,  to  the  ac- 
count of  Bank  Markazi  Iran  at  the  Bank,  sub- 
ject to  Bank  Markazi  Iran's  sole  direction,  and 
to  Dollar  Account  No.  3  and  Securities 
Custody  Account  No.  2  at  the  Bank  in  the 
name  of  the  Escrow  Agent. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
hereof  the  Escrow  Agent  shall  instruct  the 
Bank  to  transfer  the  funds  and  securities  in 
these  accounts  to  such  bank  as  the  Escrow 
Agent  shall  direct,  for  the  account  of  the  Ban- 
que  Centrale  d'Algerie. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  by  the  Bank  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  Escrow  Agent  to  do  so  in  the 
form  provided  in  paragraph  8  below,  the  Bank 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter 

(i)  transfer  such  amount  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  instructions  from  Dollar  Ac- 
count No.  2  to  the  FED,  subject  to  the  FED's 
sole  direction,  if  sufficient  funds  then  remain 
on  Dollar  Account  No.  2  to  make  such  transfer; 
and/or 

(ii)  transfer  the  remaining  funds  on 
Dollar  Account  No.  2  to  the  account  of  Bank 
Markazi  Iran  at  the  Bank,  subject  to  Bank 
Markazi  Iran's  sole  direction,  and  close  Dollar 
Account  No.  2. 

(e)  The  Escrow  Agent  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  give  the  Bank  any  instruction  other 
than  described  in  this  paragraph  7,  and  the 
Bank  shall  be  entitled  and  bound  to  rely  on  any 
instruction  falling  within  this  paragraph  7 
without  further  inquiry,  and  any  transfer  by 
the  Bank  in  accordance  with  any  instructions 
given  to  them  under  this  paragraph  7  shall 
constitute  a  good  discharge  to  the  Bank. 

8.  (a)  The  Bank  and  the  Escrow  Agent 
will  exchange  telegraphic  keys  which  will  per- 
mit the  reciprocal  validation  of  messages  and 
payment  and  transfer  orders;  however,  the  in- 
structions set  forth  in  paragraphs  7(a)  and  7(b) 
shall  be  in  writing,  shall  be  transmitted  by 
hand  either 

(i)  to  the  Bank  or 

(ii)  to  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  Algiers 


and  shall  be  authenticated  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  below.  In  the  event  that  a  tele- 
graphic test  is  challenged,  the  Bank  and  the 
Escrow  Agent  agree  to  contact  each  other  by 
telex  or  other  appropriate  means  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  obtain  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  transmission. 

(b)  The  Bank  and  the  Escrow  Agent 
shall  provide  each  other  with  a  list,  which  will 
be  revised  whenever  necessary,  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  authorised  to  execute  any  writ- 
ten notice  or  instruction  required  or  permitted 
under  this  Arrangement  and  identify  the 
signatures  of  such  designated  persons;  all  such 
notices  or  instructions  to  the  Bank  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  receipt  by  the  Bank;  the  Bank  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  act  on  any  such  notice  or  in- 
struction unless  properly  so  authorised,  au- 
thenticated and  delivered  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph. 

9.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  8  (a) 
above,  any  advices,  written  notices,  or  in- 
structions permitted  or  required  by  this  Ar- 
rangement shall  be  given  to  the  parties  hereto 
at  the  respective  addresses  shown  below: 

(i)  To  the  Bank  at: 

Threadneedle  Street 
London  EC2R  8AH 

ATTENTION:  D.H.F.  Somerset 
J.G.  Drake 
W.B.  Moule 

(ii)  To  the  FED  at: 

33  Liberty  Street 

New- York,  New- York  10045 

ATTENTION:  H.  David  Willey 
George  Ryan 

(iii)  To  the  Escrow  Agent  at: 

8  Boulevard  Zirout  Youcef 
Algiers,  Algeria 

ATTENTION:  Mr.  Mohamed 
Bessekhouad 
Mr.  Bachir  Sail 
Mr.  Mohand  Kirat 
Mr.  Lakhdar 
Benouataf 

10.  The  FED  shall  indemnify  and  hold  the 
Bank  harmless  against  and  shall  reimburse  the 
Bank  for  any  loss  or  expense  that  they  may 
incur  by  reason  of  their  acts  or  omissions 
under  or  in  connection  with  this  Arrangement, 
except  for 

(A)  Any  loss  or  expense  resulting  from 
their  own  negligence  or  wilful  misconduct  and 

(B)  Any  loss  arising  from  investment  of 
the  funds  held  for  the  Escrow  Agent  on  Dollar 
Accounts  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

11.  The  Bank  may  rely  and  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  acting  on  any  instrument,  instruc- 
tion, notice  or  direction  given  by  the  Escrow 
Agent  in  accordance  with  paragraph  7  reason- 
ably believed  by  them  to  be  genuine  and  to 
have  been  signed  or  dispatched  by  the  appro- 
priate person  or  persons. 


12.  The  Bank  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  act 
or  omission  unless  such  act  or  omission  in- 
volves negligence  or  wilful  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank.  This  paragraph  12  does  not 
apply  to  any  loss  arising  from  investment  of 
the  funds  held  for  the  Escrow  Agent  on  the 
Dollar  Accounts. 

13.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  advise  the  Escrow 
Agent  by  telex  as  soon  as  reasonably  practica- 
ble thereafter  of  all  changes  in  balances,  de- 
posits, interest  earned  and  withdrawals  on  the 
six  accounts  opened  and  maintained  by  the 
Bank  for  the  Escrow  Agent  as  provided  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  Arrangement. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  provide  the  FED  by 
telex  with  a  list  of  all  debits  and  credits  to  the 
six  accounts  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a) 
above. 

14.  The  Bank  and  the  FED  accept  that  the 
Escrow  Agent  is  a  central  bank,  whose  prop- 
erty is  normally  entitled  to  the  full  immunities 
of  a  central  bank  under  the  State  Immunity 
Act  of  1978  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing  in 
this  Arrangement  shall  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  waiver  of  any 
immunity  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

15.  Nothing  herein  shall  require  the  Bank 
to  violate  the  laws  of  England  or  any  court 
order  thereunder;  the  Bank  confirms  that  none 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Arrangement  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  England. 

16.  The  provisions  hereof  may  not  be 
modified  or  changed  except  by  an  instrument 
in  writing  duly  executed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Escrow  Agent,  the  Bank  and  the  FED. 

17.  This  Arrangement  is  written  in  Eng- 
lish and  French  texts  but,  in  the  event  of  any 
conflict  between  the  two  texts,  the  English 
text  shall  prevail. 

18.  The  arrangements  described  herein 
shall  be  governed  by  and  construed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  England. 

Dated  20th  of  January  1981 

BANQUE  CENTRALE  D'ALGERIE 

by  Mohamed  Bessekhouad 
Lakhdar  Benouataf 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF 
THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

by  C.  W.  McMahon 
D.H.F.  Somerset 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF 

NEW  YORK 

AS  FISCAL  AGENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


by  Ernest  T.  Patrikis 
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SPECIAL  BRIEFING, 
JAN.  20,  1981 

Mr.  Muskie.  Now  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  efforts  that  have  been  under- 
way for  the  last  14  months  has  been 
achieved  and  consummated,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  you  and,  through  you,  the 
American  people  understand  the  agree- 
ments which  have  made  that  possible.  I 
know  you've  all  been  curious  about  the 
facts  that  we  hope  we  can  make  available 
to  you  this  afternoon.  I  have  appreciated 
your  patience  when  I  and  others  have  re- 
sisted giving  you  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, but  now  is  the  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  get  the  whole  story  and  this 
briefing  this  afternoon  is  designed  to 
move  us  toward  that  objective  as  well. 

And  so  if  I  may,  I  will  briefly  outline 
the  nature  of  the  agreements  which  led  to 
the  release  of  the  hostages  today.  We  and 
the  Iranian  Government  have  given  the 
Algerian  Government  interdependent 
commitments  for  a  resolution  of  the  hos- 
tage crisis.  These  commitments  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  objectives  we  stated  at  the 
outset  of  this  crisis — the  safe  return  of 
our  people  on  terms  consistent  with  our 
national  honor  and  interests. 

A  guiding  principle  in  negotiating 
the  agreement  has  been  to  return  matters 
insofar  as  possible  to  where  they  stood 
before  the  hostages  were  seized — that  is, 
to  return  property  owned  by  Iran  at  the 
same  time  that  our  people  are  released, 
while  protecting  legitimate  U.S.  claim- 
ants. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  assets 
that  will  be  returned  are  Iranian  property 
in  the  custody  of  persons  subject  to  U.S. 
jurisdiction  here  and  abroad.  These  as- 
sets were  blocked  by  the  President  on 
November  14,  1979,  shortly  after  the 
takeover  of  our  Embassy.  After  careful 
and  thorough  evaluation  of  all  relevant 
factors,  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
were  determined  to  be  fair  and  techni- 
cally feasible. 

The  first  step  in  the  implementation 
process  called  for  a  number  of  categories 
of  Iranian  assets  to  be  transferred  to  an 
escrow  account  with  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  name  of  the  Algerian  Central 
Bank. 

The  Government  of  Iran  then  had  to 
certify  to  the  Algerian  Central  Bank  that 
the  f>2  hostages  had  safely  departed  Iran. 
Only  when  it  had  been  done  so  could  the 
Algerian  Central  Hank  release  a  certain 
port  ion  of  these  assets  to  Iran.  These 
have  now  been  taken. 


One  category  of  the  assets  of  which  I 
am  speaking  included  those  Iranian  secu- 
rities in  the  custody  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  in  New  York. 

Another  category  of  Iranian  assets 
comprised  those  assets  in  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks.  These  funds  with 
interest,  including  more  than  1.6  million 
ounces  of  gold,  total  just  under  $8  billion. 

Of  these  funds,  $3.7  billion  will  be 
used  to  prepay  the  bank  loans,  and  $1.4 
billion  will  remain  in  escrow  until  any 
disputed  bank  loans  and  interest  are 
sorted  out.  Most  of  the  claims  of  these 
American  banks  are  thus  immediately 
settled,  and  other  claims  are  100%  pro- 
tected with  the  amounts  in  escrow. 

Finally,  Iranian  assets  in  domestic 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  and  all  other  Ira- 
nian assets  located  in  the  U.S.  or  abroad 
in  the  custody  of  persons  subject  to  U.S. 
jurisdiction  will  be  transferred  to  the  se- 
curity account. 

Mr.  Miller.  Will  be  unblocked. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Yes.  They'll  be  un- 
blocked. 

Mr.  Miller.  They'll  be  unblocked  and 
used  partially  for  Iran  and  partially  for  a 
security  account. 

Mr.  Muskie.  There  may  be  an  addi- 
tional $1  to  $2  billion  or  so  in  other  assets. 
In  the  context  of  the  release  of  these  as- 
sets, Iran  is  committed  to  resolve  certain 
claims  by  U.S.  nationals  under  an  agreed 
claims  settlement  procedure  involving  an 
international  arbitration  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  the  agreement. 

By  Executive  order,  the  President 
ordered  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
license  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  to  effect  the  transfer  of  those  assets 
in  the  Fed's  custody.  That  transfer  had  to 
be  completed  before  the  hostages  could 
be  released. 

The  United  States  will  lift  import 
and  export  sanctions  under  the  agree- 
ment once  the  hostages  are  released. 
These  sanctions  have  imposed  real  costs 
on  Iran  in  terms  of  greatly  curtailed  eco- 
nomic activity  and  substantial  diplomatic 
isolation.  The  sanctions  weighed  increas- 
ingly heavily  on  Iran  the  longer  the  hos- 
tages were  held. 

An  additional  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment concerns  the  assets  that  may  be  lo- 
cated here  of  the  former  Shah  and  his 
family.  The  initial  Iranian  demand  for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  Shah's  property 
was  unacceptable  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  law,  and  we've  consistently  rejected 
that  demand. 


We  have,  however,  undertaken  to 
block  the  transfer  from  the  United  States 
of  any  properties  belonging  to  the  Shah's 
estate  that  may  be  located  here,  and  to 
inform  the  U.S.  courts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment position  that  claims  by  Iran 
seeking  recovery  of  the  Shah's  assets  are 
not  legally  barred  here  by  sovereign  im- 
munity or  by  the  act  of  state  doctrine. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  our  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  assistance  of  the  Alge- 
rian intermediaries  throughout  these  dif- 
ficult weeks.  They  have  carried  out  their 
responsibilities  in  a  comprehensive  and 
thoroughly  professional  manner.  We  are 
in  Algeria's  debt,  and  its  assistance  will 
be  long  remembered  by  those  of  us  who 
have  been  associated  with  their  efforts 
and  by  the  American  people. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  Bill  Miller  now 
and  Ben  Civiletti,  both  of  whom,  with 
their  people,  have  been  of  enormous  as- 
sistance with  the  legal  and  technical  as- 
pects of  these  agreements. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Secretary 
Muskie.  Let  me  just  call  attention  again 
to  the  principles  that  Secretary  Muskie 
outlined.  I  won't  repeat  them,  but  they're 
important  to  remember — not  only  the  re- 
lease of  the  assets,  but  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, getting  back  to  the  condition  that 
existed  before  the  taking  of  hostages  and 
the  freezing  of  assets. 

Now,  with  the  principles  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  just  explain  a  little  more  of 
how  this  works  so  that  you  will  have  a 
little  better  understanding. 

Secretary  Muskie  mentioned  the 
categories  of  assets  that  have  been 
blocked,  and  I  will  just  call  again  to  your 
attention  that  there  were  three  main 
categories  from  our  point  of  planning. 

•  One  were  the  assets  that  were  held 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  That,  of  course,  is  the  central  bank 
of  the  United  States  and,  therefore,  those 
assets  really  are  under  government  con- 
trol and  have  a  different  category  of  im- 
portance than  one  held  by  private  par- 
ties. 

•  The  second  category  would  be  the 
deposits  held  in  branches  of  U.S.  banks 
outside  the  United  States.  These  funds 
are  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Germany  and  are  subject  to  the  laws 
and  circumstances  of  those  countries,  and 
they  again  can  be  treated  differently  from 
other  assets. 

•  The  third  general  category  would 
be  all  the  other  assets  held  by  or  under 
the  control  of  U.S.  nationals  or  persons  in 
the  United  States  itself.  This  not  only  in- 
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eluded  bank  deposits  but  it  would  also  in- 
clude other  financial  assets — other  prop- 
erties— that  were  the  properties  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  or  its  instrumen- 
talities. 

The  two  that  we  could  deal  with  in 
the  principle  of  trying  to  unblock  the  as- 
sets at  the  time  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased, the  two  we  could  deal  with  most 
readily  were  the  first  two — the  assets 
held  in  the  Federal  Reserve  and  those  lo- 
cated overseas.  So,  for  that  reason,  we 
eventually  arrived  at  the  solution  setting 
up  an  arrangement  to  transfer  those  as- 
sets into  escrow  in  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  account  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Algeria  so  that  they  would  be  marshaled 
and  ready  to  be  used  and  released  for  the 
purposes  intended  at  such  time  as  the 
hostages  were  out  of  Iran. 

If  the  hostages  were  not  released, 
then  those  funds  would  be  turned  back  to 
where  they  came  from  and  we'd  be  back 
where  we  were,  so  no  harm  would  have 
been  done.  We  would  not  have,  in  any 
way,  lost  control.  We  were  protected  in 
that  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hostages  were  certified  to  be  free,  then 
we  lost  control  and  the  distribution  of  the 
escrow  fund  was  agreed  to.  Of  course, 
that  happy  event  did  in  fact  come  about. 

And  so  today,  having  marshaled  the 
assets  in  the  escrow  account  last  night, 
we  were  able  to  have  a  certificate  from 
the  Central  Bank  of  Algeria  that  the  hos- 
tages were  free,  and  so  the  funds  were 
disbursed. 

Let  me  again  run  over  the  figures  of 
the  funds  going  into  escrow,  and  what 
happens  to  them  when  they  come  out  so 
you  will  understand  that  a  little  better. 
Secretary  Muskie  used  the  figure  of  about 
$8  billion.  Let  me  be  a  little  more  precise. 
The  escrow  became  effective  only  if  it 
could  be  certified  that  not  less  than 
$7,955  billion  were  in  escrow.  That  was 
required  for  the  transaction  to  work.  Ac- 
tually, this  morning  the  Bank  of  England 
was  able  to  certify  that  $7,977  billion  of 
assets  were  in  the  account,  and  so  it  ob- 
viously met  the  condition. 

The  assets  in  the  account  consisted 
of  about  $5.5  billion  of  deposits  and  inter- 
est on  deposits  in  U.S.  bank  branches 
abroad.  Those  were,  in  a  very  compli- 
cated transaction,  moved  into  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  account  and 
then  moved  into  an  account  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  then  moved  into 
escrow. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  it- 
self had  held,  as  I  mentioned,  assets  of 
Iran.  Those  that  were  represented  by  se- 


curities and  cash  items  came  to  about  $1.4 
billion.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve 
held  gold  that  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran,  and  as  Secretary  Muskie 
pointed  out,  that  was  something  over  1.6 
million  ounces  of  gold,  which  were  valued 
lor  this  purpose,  on  a  fixed  valuation 
date,  at  about  $940  million. 

Then  there  were  miscellaneous  as- 
sets coming  from  custody  accounts  and 
securities  that  added  up  to  the  balance 
and  the  total  came  to  $7,977  billion.  Once 
that  was  certified  and  that  certification 
was  passed  in  Algiers  by  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Algeria,  the  process  started  whereby  all 
of  the  governments  involved  were 
notified  of  that,  and  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment undertook  then  to  start  the  process 
of  releasing  the  hostages. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  hostages  had  crossed  the  frontier 
and  were  out  of  Iranian  territory,  then 
the  distribution  of  these  assets  began. 
That  is  under  way — I  think  is  actually 
substantially  completed. 

The  first  fund  I  mentioned,  to  re- 
peat, is  that  about  $3.7  billion  was  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be 
applied  to  pay  off  syndicated  loans  in 
which  U.S.  banks  were  participating,  in- 
cluding interest  up  to  a  settlement  date. 
That,  we  understand  and  we  expect,  will 
pay  off  all  those  syndicated  loans,  so  they 
will  be  completely  paid  off. 

The  $1.4  billion  will  remain  in  the  es- 
crow account,  and  it  will  be  used,  under 
binding  arbitration,  first  under  opportu- 
nities to  negotiate  bilaterally  and  to  come 
to  settlement  but,  if  not  settled  under 
binding  arbitration,  to  pay  for  any  addi- 
tional bank  loans  that  are  not  syndicated, 
or  any  disputes  on  the  amounts  of  them, 
or  any  disputes  on  the  amount  of  interest 
due.  The  balance  in  the  fund,  if  you  take 
the  $3.7  and  $1.4 — whatever  is  left  over 
— has  been  transferred  to  Iran  free  and 
clear.  It  is  now  in  their  hands. 

Let's  turn  to  the  third  category  of 
assets,  those  in  the  United  States.  These 
will  be  unblocked,  and  in  due  course  on  a 
much  slower  process,  because  they  are 
much  more  complicated  to  gain  control 
and  transfer  of  those  assets — at  a  much 
slower  pace — they,  too,  will  be  handled 
under  explicit  instructions.  As  they  are 
made  available,  they  will,  through  bank- 
ing arrangements,  end  up  in  going  50%  to 
the  Government  of  Iran  and  50%  into  a 
security  account  until  that  security  ac- 
count reaches  $1  billion.  Once  it  reaches 
$1  billion,  all  other  released  assets  go  to 
the  Government  of  Iran. 


Then  there  is  an  international  claims 
settlement  agreement,  which  will  provide 
for  binding  arbitration  under  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  the  settlement  claims  of 
American  interests  against  Iran,  and  that 
$1  billion  will  be  used  to  pay  those  claims. 
And  the  Government  of  Iran  has  a  com- 
mitment to  maintain  that  security  ac- 
count at  a  minimum  balance  of  $500  mil- 
lion, so  as  claims  are  paid,  if  a  claim 
should  reduce  the  balance  below  $500  mil- 
lion, the  Government  of  Iran  will  re- 
plenish it,  so  that  there  will  be  security 
for  those  claims. 

That,  I  think,  gives  you  a  little  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  works.  Obviously,  this  was  a 
complicated  transaction — perhaps  the 
largest  transfer  of  funds  of  private  inter- 
ests ever  accomplished — and  therefore 
did  have  its  complications  and  its  periods 
of  perilous  exposure  to  the  fragility  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  marshaling  and 
transferring  assets. 

I  would  be  happy,  of  course,  to  ex- 
pand upon  this  and  other  aspects,  but  I 
want  merely,  before  I  end  my  remarks,  to 
express  my  particular  appreciation — not 
only  to  Secretary  Muskie  and  Warren 
Christopher,  who  have  done  such  a  mag- 
nificent job,  the  whole  Department  of 
State,  and  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  government.  But  in  my  own  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
don't  believe  this  transaction  could  have 
been  completed  without  the  dedicated 
work  over  endless  time  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Robert  Carswell  and 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Davis. 
They  have  just  worked  so  intensely  on 
this.  I  could  name  many  others. 

We  also  appreciate  the  tremendous 
cooperation  we  have  received  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  from  all 
the  banks  and  their  attorneys  and  repre- 
sentatives. You  may  have  heard  during 
the  process  of  this  that  there  was  per- 
ceived to  be  some  difficulty  with  U.S. 
banks.  Let  me  assure  you  that  was  not 
true.  We  did  not  comment  at  the  time  be- 
cause it  was  too  delicate  a  matter  for  us 
to  try  to  intervene. 

The  banks  have  participated  and 
rendered  full  cooperation.  They  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  work  out,  in  secret  negoti- 
ations, a  settlement  of  their  overseas  de- 
posits and  claims  with  the  Iranians 
through  the  use  of  both  U.S.  attorneys 
and  European  attorneys.  We  tried  to 
combine  that  negotiation  at  one  time  with 
a  program  to  release  the  hostages.  That 
did  not  succeed.  We  eventually  came  to 
this  scheme;  and  once  we  moved  to  this 
scheme,  their  cooperation  was  absolute. 
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Not  only  in  weeks  and  months  be- 
fore, but  starting  last  Friday,  there  was 
around-the-clock — and  I  mean  continu- 
ously around-the-clock — involvement 
with  banks  and  attorneys  in  Algiers,  in 
London,  in  New  York,  and  in  Washington 
working  this  very  complicated  transac- 
tion. The  only  people  who  benefited  most 
perhaps  was  AT&T  [American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.]  because  we  had  open 
telephone  lines  that  ran  up  some  bills. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent performance  by  everyone  on  our 
side,  and  I'm  indeed  very  proud  to  have 
been  even  a  small  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Thank  you,  Bill.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  words  of  commen- 
dation to  all  of  those  who  participated, 
not  only  everyone  at  this  table  but  almost 
countless  others  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic who  contributed  to  this.  It  is  an  in- 
credible picture  of  the  stamina,  determi- 
nation, patience,  and  ingenuity  that  can 
be  applied  to  a  problem  of  this  complex- 
ity. I've  been  proud  to  be  part  of  it,  and  I 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Q.  Mr.  Muskie,  you  talk  of  the 
basic  principle  of  returning  the  situa- 
tion to  the  status  as  it  was  when  the 
hostages  were  seized.  At  that  time  we 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  Iran,  we 
had  a  limited  military  supply  relation- 
ship, we  gave  visas  fairly  freely,  and 
Americans  were  allowed  to  travel  in 
Iran.  The  President,  under  certain  acts, 
changed  all  that  in  the  course  of  the 
past  14  months.  Are  any  of  those  ac- 
tions going  to  be  undone? 

Mr.  Muskie.  I  suspect  that  those 
matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  time 
unfolds.  The  principle  to  which  I  referred 
applied  to  the  release  of  the  hostages  and 
restoring  our  financial  arrangements  to 
what  they  were  before  the  hostages  were 
seized,  not  to  all  of  the  aspects  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  normal  trade  and 
so  on.  Obviously,  the  nonintervention 
agreement  which  the  Iranian  side  insisted 
upon  will  impact  upon  some  of  those 
points  that  you  raised.  That's  there  wish, 
and  as  far  as  we're  concerned,  we  were 
willing  to  sign  that.  Our  relationship  will 
have  to  develop  in  the  future  as  both 
countries  may  see  it  in  their  interest  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  hope  you  will  note  in 
the  Secretary's  comments,  though,  that 

Mictions,  the  explicit  sanctions  were 
raised. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Yes. 


Q.  Mr.  Civiletti,  could  you  explain 
how,  legally,  the  United  States  goes 
about  blocking  all  claims  like  actions 
and  so  forth  against  Iran,  and  how  it 
goes  about  freezing  all  the  assets  of  the 
Shah,  his  estate,  and  so  forth,  and 
whether  there  are  potential  constitu- 
tional problems  to  that? 

Mr.  Civiletti.  There  undoubtedly  will 
be  litigation  about  those  issues.  We  ex- 
pect to  file  papers  in  some  of  the  out- 
standing cases  either  late  tonight  or  to- 
morrow morning  indicating  a  statement 
of  interest,  laying  out  before  the  court 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken  and  the 
legal  authorities  under  which  those  ac- 
tions have  been  taken. 

Essentially,  the  authority  for  all  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  arise  both 
from  the  Constitution  and  the  President's 
powers  under  the  Constitution  and  from 
statutory  sources,  particularly  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  the  Hostage  Act,  and  the  President's 
constitutional  powers  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  regard  to 
recognition  of  foreign  powers,  and  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
under  these  statutes. 

Each  of  the  Executive  orders  that 
have  been  issued — and  there  are  about  10 
of  them  altogether — are  exercised  under 
these  acts.  It's  the  circumstance  where 
there  is  a  confluence,  where  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  are  at  their  greatest  when 
he  is  exercising  power  under  both  the 
Constitution  and  under  specific  statutes. 
What  we've  done  in  effect  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  pro- 
vide by  this  settlement  for  an  alternative 
means  by  which  the  interests  of  claimants 
have  either  been  taken  care  of,  as  have 
been  indicated  by  some  payments  which 
are  already  being  made,  or  by  the  U.S.- 
Iran claims  tribunal  procedure  with 
agreements  with  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fund  of  $500  million.  I  hope 
that  partially  answers  your  question. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  under  this 
International  Emergency  Powers  Act 
the  President  has  the  power  to  block 
any  suits  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Civiletti.  Yes.  When  he  blocked 
the  assets,  a  subsequent  Executive  order 
allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
promulgate  regulations  permitting  the  fil- 
ing of  suits,  reserving  the  power  to  with- 
draw that  authorization;  and  the  statute 
itself  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
make  null  and  void  any  interests  in  prop- 
erty which  are  subject  to  the  emergency 
which  gave  rise  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power.  And,  as  I  mentioned,  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  here  under  the  confluence 


of  not  only  that  statute  but  the  Hostage 
Act,  as  well  as  his  constitutional  powers 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional claims  and  disputes. 

Q.  In  the  question  of  other  assets, 
how  much  in  military  spares  is  left? 
How  much  has  been  subsumed  by  the 
U.S.  military  forces? 

Mr.  Muskie.  I  don't  have  an  inven- 
tory available  to  me  of  that  material.  The 
issue  of  military  equipment  and  supplies 
in  the  pipeline  before  November  4,  1979, 
was  not  directly  addressed  in  the  negoti- 
ations. You  will  not  see  it  in  any  of  the 
documents,  and  so  it  is  not  a  current 
issue. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller,  can  you  tell  us  what 
the  certain  undertakings  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Iran 
are  that  are  referred  to  in  the  declara- 
tion that  was  issued  yesterday. 

Mr.  Miller.  Those  are  mainly  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  that  I've  described. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  undertakings  to  how 
we  accomplished  all  this  in  the  financial 
area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us 
how  the  shape  of  this  deal  emerged — 
when,  what  were  the  initiatives?  What 
were  the  final  points  that  had  to  be  re- 
solved and  when  were  they  resolved? 

Mr.  Muskie.  Well,  that's  a  long  story 
and  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  brief  outline. 

It  all  started,  I  gather,  when  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  then  newly 
selected  Prime  Minister — Mr.  Rajai — in 
which  I  indicated  the  need  from  our  per- 
spective of  undertaking  in  some  way  to 
resolve  our  differences  and,  as  I  think  I 
used  the  phrase,  "mutually  perceived 
grievances."  I  think  that  was  in  late  Au- 
gust. 

In  September,  Khomeini  laid  down 
four  points  as  a  basis  for  settlement.  It's 
the  same  four  points  basically  that  this 
agreement  is  built  upon.  We  did  not  know 
how  authoritative  it  was  or  whether  it 
was  the  totality,  and  those  four  points  ex- 
cluded some  points  that  Iranians  had  in- 
sisted upon  prior  to  that  time.  We  were 
curious  about  that  and  we  undertook  to 
pursue  those  questions  through  the  vari- 
ous channels  that  we  were  using  at  that 
time  and  since.  And  we  began  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  possibilities  of  meeting 
the  four  points. 

When  one  reads  the  four  points  liter- 
ally, they  obviously  called,  in  light  of  the 
facts  we've  given  you  here  today,  upon  us 
to  do  things  that  we  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do. 
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So  we  undertook,  with  the  help  of  so 
many  people,  to  shape  any  response  that 
would  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
four  points  laid  down  by  him  at  that  time. 
We  pursued  those  through  channels  in- 
volving Iranians,  and  not  those  who  were 
ultimately  the  decision-makers  in  Iran 
but  others  who  were  also,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
position  of  Iran  in  this  situation.  Secre- 
tary Miller  has  already  indicated  one  of 
the  approaches  to  this  problem  that  we 
pursued  until,  I  think  it  was,  last  week. 

Iran's  final  proposal  in  the  last  week 
or  10  days  changed  the  framework.  We 
saw  almost  immediately  that  it  was  a  bet- 
ter one,  and  we  proceeded  to  pick  it  up. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  had 
put  in  place  in  terms  of  the  resources  or 
the  assets  that  we  could  transfer;  it 
shifted  the  method  for  handling  it,  and 
that's  how  we  came  down. 

It's  much  more  complicated  than 
that;  I  couldn't  possibly  give  you  every 
detail. 

I'd  like  to  pay  some  tributes  to  some 
specific  people  who  haven't  been  men- 
tioned, if  I  might.  Lloyd  Cutler,  General 
Counsel  to  the  White  House,  who  was 
just  superb  in  the  quality  of  the  legal  ad- 
vice and  the  practical  judgment  which  he 
brought  to  this.  Warren  Christopher — 
well,  the  whole  country  knowrs  his  abili- 
ties and  his  qualities  of  leadership  in  ne- 
gotiation. He  was  the  team  leader  and  did 
a  tremendous  job  of  putting  all  these 
things  together. 

There  are  so  many  others — I  know 
I'm  leaving  out  names.  I'd  like  to  attest 
to  Bob  Carswell's  contribution  and  Rich 
Davis  and  everybody  else  here.  It's  been 
a  tremendous  effort. 

And  when  the  full  story  is  told — and 
I  don't  know  that  you  want  it  all  at  once 
— the  line  was  a  pretty  straight  one  from 
September  down  to  today,  pretty 
straight.  The  framework  wras  there.  The 
details  w-ere  difficult  to  put  together — 
finding  ways  of  freeing  assets,  dealing 
with  claims,  finding  ways  to  put  in  Iran's 
hands  sufficient  assets  to  make  the 
settlement  proposal  attractive. 

All  of  the  prospects  for  doing  this 
improved  with  the  onset  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  for  obvious  reasons:  the  pressures 
that  that  generated  for  Iran  economically 
and  in  other  ways.  So,  although  we  found 
so  many  obstacles  along  the  way  that 
have  been  frustrating,  including  the  last 
48-72  hours,  at  the  same  time  events  and 
pressures  of  one  kind  or  another  also  fell 
our  way  to  enable  us  to  move  to  this 
point. 


Thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  pa- 
tience through  this  ordeal.  I've  been 
amazed,  may  I  say,  at  the  quality  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  press  coverage  of  the  last 
48  hours  in  terms  of  facts  that  we  thought 
••  e  had  pretty  much  excluded  you  from. 
[Laughter.]  You  have  a  way.  Thank  you. 

WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
JAN.  27,  19815 

President  Reagan 

Welcome  to  the  Ambassadors  of  our 
friends  in  neighboring  countries  who  are 
here  today.  And  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  let  you  know  how  Nancy  and  I 
feel  about  your  presence  here  today  than 
to  say  on  behalf  of  us,  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Barbara,  the  Senators,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
these  simple  words:  Welcome  home. 

You  are  home,  and  believe  me,  you're 
welcome.  If  my  remarks  were  a  sermon, 
my  text  would  be  lines  from  the  126th 
Psalm,  "We  were  like  those  who  dreamed. 
Now  our  mouth  is  filled  with  laughter 
and  our  tongue  with  shouts  of  joy.  The 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us.  We  are 
glad."  You've  come  home  to  a  people  who 
for  444  days  suffered  the  pain  of  your  im- 
prisonment, prayed  for  your  safety,  and 
most  importantly,  shared  your  determina- 
tion that  the  spirit  of  free  men  and 
women  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  barter. 

You've  represented  under  great 
stress  the  highest  traditions  of  public 
service.  Your  conduct  is  symbolic  of  the 
millions  of  professional  diplomats,  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  others  who  have  ren- 
dered service  to  their  country. 

We're  now  aware  of  the  conditions 
under  which  you  were  imprisoned. 
Though  now  is  not  the  time  to  review 
every  abhorrent  detail  of  your  cruel  con- 
finement, believe  me,  we  know  what 
happened.  Truth  may  be  a  rare  commod- 
ity today  in  Iran;  it's  alive  and  well  in 
America. 

By  no  choice  of  your  own,  you've  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  those  who  throughout 
our  history  have  undergone  the  ordeal  of 
imprisonment:  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo, 
the  prisoners  in  two  World  Wars  and  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  And  like  those 
others,  you  are  special  to  us.  You  fulfilled 
your  duty  as  you  saw  it,  and  now  like  the 
others,  thank  God  you're  home,  and  our 
hearts  are  full  of  gratitude. 


I'm  told  that  Sergeant  Lopez  here 
put  up  a  sign  in  his  cell,  a  sign  that  nor- 
mally would  have  been  torn  down  by 
those  guards.  But  this  one  was  written  in 
Spanish,  and  his  guards  didn't  know  that 
"Viva  la  roja,  bianco,  y  azul"  means 
"Long  live  the  red,  white,  and  blue." 
They  may  not  understand  what  that 
means  in  Iran,  but  we  do,  Sergeant 
Lopez,  and  you've  filled  our  hearts  with 
pride.  Muchas  Gracias. 

Two  days  ago,  Nancy  and  I  met  with 
your  families  here  at  the  White  House. 
We  know  that  you  were  lonely  during 
that  dreadful  period  of  captivity,  but  you 
were  never  alone.  Your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, your  mothers  and  dads,  your 
brothers  and  sisters  were  so  full  of 
prayers  and  love  for  you  that  whether 
you  were  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it  must 
have  sustained  you  during  some  of  the 
worst  times.  No  power  on  Earth  could 
prevent  them  from  doing  that.  Their 
courage,  endurance,  and  strength  were  of 
heroic  measure,  and  they're  admired  by 
all  of  us. 

But  to  get  down  now  to  more  mun- 
dane things,  in  case  you  have  a  question 
about  your  personal  futures,  you'll  prob- 
ably have  less  time  to  rest  than  you'd 
like.  While  you  were  on  your  way  to 
Germany,  I  signed  a  hiring  freeze  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  other  words,  we 
need  you,  your  country  needs  you,  and 
your  bosses  are  panting  to  have  you  back 
on  the  job. 

Now,  I'll  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  say 
forget  what  you've  been  through;  you 
never  will.  But  turn  the  page  and  look 
ahead,  and  do  so  knowing  that  for  all  who 
served  their  country,  whether  in  the  For- 
eign Service,  the  military,  or  as  private 
citizens,  freedom  is  indivisible.  Your  free- 
dom and  your  individual  dignity  are  much 
cherished.  Those  henceforth  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  Nation  will  be  accorded 
every  means  of  protection  that  America 
can  offer. 

Let  terrorists  be  aware  that  when 
the  rules  of  international  behavior  are 
violated,  our  policy  will  be  one  of  swift 
and  effective  retribution.  We  hear  it  said 
that  we  live  in  an  era  of  limit  to  our  pow- 
ers. Well,  let  it  also  be  understood,  there 
are  limits  to  our  patience. 

Now,  I'm  sure  that  you'll  want  to 
know  that  with  us  here  today  are  families 
of  the  eight  heroic  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  to  effect  your  rescue. 
"Greater  glory  hath  no  man  than  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  another."  And  with 
us  also  are  Colonel  Beckwith  and  some  of 
the  men  who  did  return  from  that  mis- 
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sion.  We  ask  God's  special  healing  for 
those  who  suffered  wounds  and  His  com- 
fort to  those  who  lost  loved  ones.  To 
them,  to  you,  and  to  your  families,  again, 
welcome  from  all  America  and  thank  you 
for  making  us  proud  to  be  Americans. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  call 
on,  to  speak  for  this  wonderful  group  of 
returnees,  Bruce  Laingen,  Charge  d' Af- 
faires in  Tehran.  Mr.  Laingen. 

Mr.  Laingen 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Reagan,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush — I  think  I've  got  that  out  of  order 
of  priority  in  protocol  terms — members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  who  are  here, 
and  all  you  beautiful  people  out  there: 

I'm  not  sure  I'm  capable  of  this  after 
that  emotionally  draining  but  beautiful 
experience  that  all  of  us  have  just  had  on 
the  streets  of  this  magnificent  city,  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  you  were  watching  TV, 
because  I  don't  think  any  of  us  Americans 
have  ever  seen  anything  quite  like  it, 
quite  so  spontaneous,  quite  so  beautiful  in 
terms  of  the  best  qualities  of  our  people. 
And  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  flight  to  freedom 
is  now  complete:  thanks  to  the  prayers 
and  good-will  of  countless  millions  of 
people,  not  just  in  this  country  but  all 
around  the  world;  the  assistance  of  those 
many  countries  and  governments  who 
understood  the  values  and  principles  that 
were  at  stake  in  this  crisis;  and  the  love 
and  affection  of  our  countrymen  from  all 
those  tens  of  thousands  out  there  on  the 
streets  today,  to  that  lady  that  we  saw 
standing  on  a  hillside  as  we  came  in  from 
Andrews,  all  alone,  with  no  sign,  no  one 
around  her,  holding  her  hand  to  her  heart 
— the  enveloping  love  and  affection  of 
smalltown  America  of  the  kind  we  wit- 
nessed in  that  wonderful  2-day  stop  in 
New  York  State,  West  Point  and  its  envi- 
rons; and  last,  but  not  least,  on  this  flight 
to  freedom,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
on  Freedom  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  you  now  52 
Americans,  supplemented  by  a  53d  today, 
Richard  Queen  sitting  over  here,  over- 
joyed in  reunion  with  our  families,  the 
real  heroes  in  this  crisis;  53  Americans, 
proud  to  rejoin  their  professional  col- 
leagues who  had  made  their  flight  to 
freedom  earlier — our  6  colleagues  who 
came  here  with  the  great  cooperation  and 
friendship  of  our  Canadian  friends,  and 
our  13  who  came  earlier.  I  give  you  now 
53  Americans,  proud,  as  I  said  earlier  to- 
day, to  record  their  undying  respect  and 
affection  for  the  families  of  those  brave 
ei^ht  men  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  we 


L.  Bruce  Laingen,  the  senior  U.S.  diplomat  released  from  Iran,  is  welcomed  to  the  White  House 
by  Mrs.  Reagan  while  President  Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  look  on.  Thomas  L.  Ahem, 
another  released  American,  is  behind  Mr.  Laingen. 


might  be  free,  53  of  us  proud  today,  this 
afternoon,  and  also  to  see  and  to  meet 
with  some  of  those  families  and  Colonel 
Beckwith  and  some  of  those  who  came 
back.  Fifty-three  Americans  who  will  al- 
ways have  a  love  affair  with  this  country 
and  who  join  with  you  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  way  in  which  this 
crisis  has  strengthened  the  spirit  and  re- 
silience and  strength  that  is  the  mark  of  a 
truly  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  we've  seen  a  lot  of 
signs  along  the  road,  here  and  up  in  New 
York.  They  are  marvelous  signs,  as  is  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  accompanies 
this,  what  we've  been  calling  "a  celebra- 
tion of  freedom."  They  are  signs  that 
have  not  been  ordered.  They  are  spon- 
taneous, sincere  signs  that  reflect  the 
true  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  those  who 
hold  them,  even  those,  I  suppose,  like 
"IRS  welcomes  you"  [laughter]  which  we 
saw  today  as  we  came  into  town,  and  an- 
other one  that  said,  "Government  work- 
ers welcome  you  back  to  work."  Well, 
we're  ready. 

There  was  another  sign  that  said, 
and  I  think  that  says  it  as  well  as  any  as 
far  as  we're  concerned:  "The  best  things 
in  life  are  free."  But  even  better  than 
that  was  a  sign  that  we  saw  as  we  left 
West  Point  today  along  a  superhighway 
up  there  that  someone  had  hastily  put 
out:  "And  the  world  will  be  better  for 


this."  We  pray,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
will  be  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  very  simple  words 
that  come  from  the  hearts  of  all  of  us;  it  is 
good  to  be  back.  Thank  you,  America, 
and  God  bless  all  of  you.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

President  Reagan 

Thank  you.  This  is  a  flag  in  this  case 
bearing  your  name,  and  it  is  a  symbol  I 
will  give  to  you  now,  because  all  the 
others,  you  will  each  receive  one  when 
we  get  inside  the  building.  Each  one  of 
you  will  have  a  flag  symbolic  of  the  53 
that  are  here  in  your  honor. 

And  now — I  think  now  a  fit  ending 
for  all  of  this  would  be  for  all  of  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  singing  "God  Bless  America." 
[The  audience  sang  "God  Bless  Ameri- 
ca."] 


1  Text  from  White  House  press  release 
of  Jan.  19,  1981. 

2  Made  available  to  the  press  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  John  Trattner. 

3  Made  available  to  the  press  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  William  J.  Dyess  on 
Feb.  2. 

'Text  from  White  House  press  release 
of  Jan.  20. 

5  Remarks  from  White  House  press 
release  of  Jan.  27.  ■ 
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American  Hostages  in 
Iran 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  Americans 
who  were  held  hostage  in  Iran.  Fifty- 
two  were  held  from  November  k,  1979, 
to  January  20,  1981  (U4  days);  the 
others  were  released  as  noted. 


1.  Thomas  L.  Ahem 
Political  Section 

2.  Clair  Barnes 
Communications  Section 

3.  William  F.  Belk 
Communications  Section 

4.  Robert  Blucker 
Commercial  Section 

5.  Donald  J.  Cooke 
Consular  Section 

6.  William  J.  Daugherty 
Political  Section 

7.  Robert  A.  Engelmann 
LCDR,  U.S.  Navy 
Defense  Liaison  Office 

8.  William  A.  Gallegos 
Sgt..  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

9.  Bruce  W.  German 
Administrative  Section 

10.  Duane  L.  Gillette 
POl,  U.S.  Navy 
Defense  Attache  Office 

11.  Alan  B.  Golacinski 
Security  Section 

12.  John  E.  Graves 
ICA 

13.  Kathy  J.  Gross* 
Secretary 

14.  Joseph  M.  Hall 
WOl,  U.S.  Army 
Defense  Attache  Office 

15.  Kevin  J.  Hermening 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

16.  Donald  R.  Hohman 
Sp.  6,  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Corpsman 

17.  Leland  J.  Holland 
COL,  U.S.  Army 
Defense  Attache  Office 

18.  Michael  H.  Howland 
Security  Section 

19.  James  0.  Hughes* 
S/Sgt.,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Administrative  Specialist 

20.  Lillian  Johnson* 
Secretary 

21.  Charles  Jones,  Jr. 
Communications  Section 

22.  Malcolm  Kalp 
Economic/Commercial  Section 

23.  William  Keough 
School  Superintendent 

24.  Moorhead  Kennedy 
Economic  Section 


25.  Steven  W.  Kirtley 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

26.  Kathryn  L.  Koob 
ICA 

27.  Frederick  Kupke 
Communications  Section 

28.  L.  Bruce  Laingen 
Charge  d' Affaires 

29.  Steven  M.  Lauterbach 
General  Services  Officer 

30.  Gary  E.  Lee 

General  Services  Officer 

31.  Paul  E.  Lewis 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

32.  John  W.  Limbert 
Political  Section 

33.  James  M.  Lopez 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

34.  Ladell  Maples* 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

35.  John  D.  McKeel 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

36.  Michael  J.  Metrinko 
Political  Section 

37.  Jerry  J.  Miele 
Communications  Section 

38.  Michael  E.  Moeller 
S/Sgt.,  USMC 

NCO  in  charge  of  Marine  Security 
Detachment 

39.  Elisabeth  Montagne* 
Secretary 

40.  Bert  C.  Moore 
Administrative  Section 

41.  Richard  H.  Morefield 
Consular  Section 

42.  Paul  M.  Needham 
CAPT,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Logistics  Plans  and  Programs  Officer 

43.  Robert  Ode 
Consular  Section 

44.  Gregory  A.  Persinger 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

45.  Jerry  Plotkin 
Businessman 

46.  William  E.  Quarles* 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

47.  Richard  I.  Queen** 
Consular  Section 

48.  Regis  Magan 
MSG,  U.S.  Army 
Military  Liaison  Office 

49.  Neal  T.  Robinson* 
CAPT,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Plans  Officer 

50.  David  M.  Roeder 
LTC,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Defense  Attache  Office 

51.  Lloyd  A.  Rollins* 
General  Services  Officer 

52.  Barry  M.  Rosen 
ICA 


53.  William  B.  Royer,  Jr. 
ICA 

54.  Thomas  E.  Schaefer 
COL,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Defense  and  Air  Attache 

55.  Charles  W.  Scott 
COL,  U.S.  Army 

Chief,  Military  Liaison  Office 

56.  Don  A.  Sharer 
CDR,  U.S.  Navy 
Defense  Liaison  Office 

57.  Rodney  V.  Sickman 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

58.  Joseph  Subic 
SSG,  U.S.  Army 
Defense  Attache  Office 

59.  Elizabeth  A.  Swift 
Political  Section 

60.  Terri  L.  Tedford* 
Secretary 

61.  Victor  L.  Tomseth 
Political  Section 

62.  Joseph  E.  Vincent* 
MSG,  U.S.  Air  Force 

U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group 

63.  David  R.  Walker* 
Sgt.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 

64.  Joan  Walsh* 
Secretary 

65.  Philip  R.  Ward 
Communications  Section 

66.  Wesley  Williams* 
Cpl.,  USMC 

Marine  Security  Guard 


♦Released  Nov.  18  -  20,  1979. 
•♦Released  July  10,  1980. 

Note:  When  Iranian  militants  took  over  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  on  November  4, 
1979,  six  Americans  managed  to  elude  cap- 
ture; they  sought  and  were  granted  refuge  in 
the  .Canadian  Embassy.  They  left  Iran  on 
January  29,  1980,  posing  as  Canadian  diplo- 
mats and  carrying  Canadian  passports  with 
forged  Iranian  visas.  Those  Americans  were 
Robert  G.  Anders,  Mark  J.  Lijek,  Cora 
Amburn  Lijek,  Joseph  D.  Stafford,  and 
Kathleen  F.  Stafford,  all  consular  officers, 
and  H.  Lee  Schatz,  an  agricultural 
specialist.  ■ 
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THE  PRESIDENT 


President  Carter's  Farewell 
Address  to  the  Nation 


President  Carter's  farewell  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  live  on  January  lh, 
1981} 

In  a  few  days  I  will  lay  down  my  official 
responsibilities  in  this  office  to  take  up 
once  more  the  only  title  in  our  democ- 
racy superior  to  that  of  President  — the 
title  of  citizen.  Of  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale,  my  Cabinet,  and  the  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  served  with  me  during 
the  last  4  years,  I  wish  to  say  now 
publicly  what  I  have  said  in  private:  I 
thank  them  for  the  dedication  and  com- 
petence they  have  brought  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country. 

But  I  owe  my  deepest  thanks  to 
you  — to  the  American  people  — because 
you  gave  me  this  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  serve.  We've  faced  great 
challenges  together,  and  we  know  that 
future  problems  will  also  be  difficult, 
but  I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  United  States,  better  than  any 
other  country,  can  meet  successfully 
whatever  the  future  might  bring.  These 
last  4  years  have  made  me  more  certain 
than  ever  of  the  inner  strength  of  our 
country,  the  unchanging  value  of  our 
principles  and  ideals,  the  stability  of 
our  political  system,  the  ingenuity  and 
the  decency  of  our  people. 

Tonight  I  would  like  first  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  most  special  of- 
fice—the Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  at  once  the  most  power- 
ful office  in  the  world  and  among  the 
most  severely  constrained  by  law  and 
custom.  The  President  is  given  a  broad 
responsibility  to  lead  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  support  and  consent  of  the 
people,  expressed  formally  through  the 
Congress  and  informally  in  many  ways 
through  a  whole  range  of  public  and 
private  institutions.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Within  our  system  of  government 
every  American  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  help  shape  the  future  course  of  the 
United  States.  Thoughtful  criticism  and 
close  scrutiny  of  all  government  offi- 
cials by  the  press  and  the  public  are  an 
important  part  of  our  democratic  soci- 
ety. Now,  as  in  the  past,  only  the 
understanding  and  involvement  of  the 
people  through  full  and  open  debate  can 


help  to  avoid  serious  mistakes  and 
assure  the  continued  dignity  and  safety 
of  the  nation. 

Today  we  are  asking  our  political 
system  to  do  things  of  which  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  never  dreamed.  The  govern- 
ment they  designed  for  a  few  hundred 
thousand  people  now  serves  a  nation  of 
almost  230  million  people.  Their  small 
coastal  republic  now  spans  beyond  a 
continent,  and  we  also  now  have  the 
responsibility  to  help  lead  much  of  the 
world  through  difficult  times  to  a 
secure  and  prosperous  future. 

Today,  as  people  have  become  ever 
more  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  deal  with  our  problems, 
we  are  increasingly  drawn  to  single- 
issue  groups  and  special  interest  orga- 
nizations to  insure  that  whatever  else 
happens,  our  own  personal  views  and 
our  own  private  interests  are  pro- 
tected. This  is  a  disturbing  factor  in 
American  political  life.  It  tends  to 
distort  our  purposes,  because  the  na- 
tional interest  is  not  always  the  sum  of 
all  our  single  or  special  interests.  We 
are  all  Americans  together,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  common  good 
is  our  common  interest  and  our  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Because  of  the  fragmented  pres- 
sures of  these  special  interests,  it's 
very  important  that  the  office  of  the 
President  be  a  strong  one  and  that  its 
constitutional  authority  be  preserved. 
The  President  is  the  only  elected  of- 
ficial charged  with  the  primary  respon 
sibility  of  representing  all  the  people. 
In  the  moments  of  decision,  after  the 
different  and  conflicting  views  have  all 
been  aired,  it's  the  President  who  then 
must  speak  to  the  nation  and  for  the 
nation. 

I  understand  after  4  years  in  this 
office,  as  few  others  can,  how  formida- 
ble is  the  task  the  new  President-elect 
is  about  to  undertake,  and  to  the  very 
limits  of  conscience  and  conviction,  I 
pledge  to  support  him  in  that  task.  I 
wish  him  success  and  Godspeed.  I  know 
from  experience  that  Presidents  have 
to  face  major  issues  that  are  controver- 
sial, broad  in  scope,  and  which  do  not 
arouse  the  natural  support  of  a  political 
majority. 


For  a  few  minutes  now,  I  want  to 
lay  aside  my  role  as  leader  of  one  na- 
tion, and  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow 
citizen  of  the  world  about  three 
issues  — three  difficult  issues  — the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction,  our 
stewardship  of  the  physical  resources  of 
our  planet,  and  the  preeminence  of  the 
basic  rights  of  human  beings. 

Threat  of  Nuclear  Destruction 

It's  now  been  35  years  since  the  first 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima.  The 
great  majority  of  the  world's  people 
cannot  remember  a  time  when  the 
nuclear  shadow  did  not  hang  over  the 
Earth.  Our  minds  have  adjusted  to  it, 
as  after  a  time  our  eyes  adjust  to  the 
dark. 

Yet  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  conflagra- 
tion has  not  lessened.  It  has  not 
happened  yet,  thank  God,  but  that  can 
give  us  little  comfort  for  it  only  has  to 
happen  once. 

The  danger  is  becoming  greater. 
As  the  arsenals  of  the  superpowers 
grow  in  size  and  sophistication  and  as 
other  governments  — perhaps  even  in 
the  future  dozens  of  governments  — 
acquire  these  weapons,  it  may  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  madness, 
desperation,  greed,  or  miscalculation  let 
loose  this  terrible  force. 

In  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  more 
destructive  power  than  in  all  of  World 
War  II  would  be  unleashed  every 
second  during  the  long  afternoon  it 
would  take  for  all  the  bombs  and 
missiles  to  fall.  A  World  War  II  every 
second  — more  people  killed  in  the  first 
few  hours  than  in  all  the  wars  of 
history  together.  The  survivors,  if  any, 
would  live  in  despair  amid  the  poisoned 
ruins  of  a  civilization  that  had  commit- 
ted suicide. 

National  weakness,  real  or  per- 
ceived, can  tempt  aggression  and  thus 
cause  war.  That's  why  the  United 
States  can  never  neglect  its  military 
strength.  We  must  and  we  will  remain 
strong.  But  with  equal  determination, 
the  United  States  and  all  countries 
must  find  ways  to  control  and  to  reduce 
the  horrifying  danger  that  is  posed  by 
the  enormous  world  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  arms. 

This  has  been  a  concern  of  every 
American  president  since  the  moment 
we  first  saw  what  these  weapons  could 
do.  Our  leaders  will  require  our  under- 
standing and  our  support  as  they  grap- 
ple with  this  difficult  but  crucial 
challenge.  There  is  no  disagreement  on 
the  goals  or  the  basic  approach  to  con- 
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trolling  this  enormous  force.  The 
answer  lies  not  just  in  the  attitudes  or 
the  actions  of  world  leaders  but  in  the 
concern  and  the  demands  of  all  of  us  as 
we  continue  our  struggle  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  an  expression 
of  one  side  of  our  human  character.  But 
there  is  another  side.  The  same  rocket 
technology  that  delivers  nuclear  war- 
heads has  also  taken  us  peacefully  into 
space.  From  that  perspective,  we  see 
our  Earth  as  it  really  is  — a  small, 
fragile,  and  beautiful  blue  globe,  the 
only  home  we  have.  We  see  no  barriers 
of  race  or  religion  or  country.  We  see 
the  essential  unity  of  our  species  and 
our  planet.  And  with  faith  and  common 
sense,  that  bright  vision  will  ultimately 
prevail. 

Protecting  the  Earth's  Resources 

Another  major  challenge,  therefore,  is 
to  protect  the  quality  of  this  world 
within  which  we  live.  The  shadows  that 
fall  across  the  future  are  cast  not  only 
by  the  kinds  of  weapons  we  have  built 
but  by  the  kind  of  world  we  will  either 
nourish  or  neglect.  There  are  real  and 
growing  dangers  to  our  simple  and 
most  precious  possessions  — the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the 
land  which  sustains  us.  The  rapid  deple- 
tion of  irreplaceable  minerals,  the 
erosion  of  topsoil,  the  destruction  of 
beauty,  the  blight  of  pollution,  the 
demands  of  increasing  billions  of  peo- 
ple, all  combine  to  create  problems 
which  are  easy  to  observe  and  predict 
but  difficult  to  resolve.  If  we  do  not  act, 
the  world  of  the  year  2000  will  be  much 
less  able  to  sustain  life  than  it  is  now. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  despair. 
Acknowledging  the  physical  realities  of 
our  planet  does  not  mean  a  dismal 
future  of  endless  sacrifice.  In  fact, 
acknowledging  these  realities  is  the 
first  step  in  dealing  with  them.  We  can 
meet  the  resource  problems  of  the 
world  — water,  food,  minerals,  farm- 
lands, forests,  overpopulation,  pollu- 
tion—if we  tackle  them  with  courage 
and  foresight. 

Protecting  Basic  Human  Rights 

I've  just  been  talking  about  forces  of 
potential  destruction  that  mankind  has 
developed  and  how  we  might  control 
them.  It's  equally  important  that  we 
remember  the  beneficial  forces  that  we 
have  evolved  over  the  ages  and  how  to 
hold  fast  to  them.  One  of  those  con- 
structive forces  is  the  enhancement  of 


individual  human  freedoms  through  the 
strengthening  of  democracy  and  the 
fight  against  deprivation,  torture,  ter- 
rorism, and  the  persecution  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  struggle  for 
human  rights  overrides  all  differences 
of  color  or  nation  or  language.  Those 
who  hunger  for  freedom,  who  thirst  for 
human  dignity,  and  who  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  they  are  the  patriots  of 
this  cause. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
America  must  always  stand  for  these 
basic  human  rights  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  is  both  our  history  and  our 
destiny. 

America  did  not  invent  human 
rights.  In  a  very  real  sense,  it's  the 
other  way  around.  Human  rights  in- 
vented America.  Ours  was  the  first  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be 
founded  explicitly  on  such  an  idea.  Our 
social  and  political  progress  has  been 
based  on  one  fundamental  principle  — 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  fundamental  force  that 
unites  us  is  not  kinship  or  place  of 
origin  or  religious  preference.  The  love 
of  liberty  is  the  common  blood  that 
flows  in  our  American  veins. 

The  battle  for  human  rights,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  far  from  over.  We 
should  never  be  surprised  nor  dis- 
couraged because  the  impact  of  our  ef- 
forts has  had  and  will  always  have 
varied  results.  Rather  we  should  take 
pride  that  the  ideals  which  gave  birth 
to  our  nation  still  inspire  the  hopes  of 
oppressed  people  around  the  world.  We 
have  no  cause  for  self-righteousness  or 
complacency,  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  persevere,  both  within  our  own  coun- 
try and  beyond  our  borders. 

If  we  are  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for 
human  rights,  we  must  continue  to 
perfect  here  at  home  the  rights  and  the 
values  which  we  espouse  around  the 
world  — a  decent  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, adequate  medical  care  for  all 
Americans,  an  end  to  discrimination 
against  minorities  and  women,  a  job  for 
all  those  able  to  work,  and  freedom 
from  injustice  and  religious  intolerance. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  transition,  an 
uneasy  era  which  is  likely  to  endure  for 
the  rest  of  this  century.  It  will  be  a 
period  of  tensions,  both  within  nations 
and  between  nations;  of  competition  for 
scarce  resources;  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  stresses  and  strains.  During 
this  period  we  may  be  tempted  to  aban- 
don some  of  the  time-honored  principles 
and  commitments  which  have  been 
proven  during  the  difficult  times  of  past 
generations.  We  must  never  yield  to 


this  temptation.  Our  American  values 
are  not  luxuries  but  necessities  — not 
the  salt  in  our  bread  but  the  bread 
itself.  Our  common  vision  of  a  free  and 
just  society  is  our  greatest  source  of 
cohesion  at  home  and  strength  abroad 
—  greater  even  than  the  bounty  of  our 
material  blessings. 

Remember  these  words:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. . . ." 

This  vision  still  grips  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  But  we  know  that 
democracy  is  always  an  unfinished  crea- 
tion. Each  generation  must  renew  its 
foundations.  Each  generation  must 
rediscover  the  meaning  of  this  hallowed 
vision  in  the  light  of  its  own  modern 
challenges.  For  this  generation  — ours  — 
life  is  nuclear  survival;  liberty  is  human 
rights;  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  a 
planet  whose  resources  are  devoted  to 
the  physical  and  spiritual  nourishment 
of  its  inhabitants. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  will 
work  hard  to  make  sure  that  the  transi- 
tion from  myself  to  the  next  President 
is  a  good  one,  that  the  American  people 
are  served  well.  And  I  will  continue  as 
I  have  the  last  14  months  to  work  hard 
and  to  pray  for  the  lives  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  hostages  held  in 
Iran.  I  can't  predict  yet  what  will 
happen,  but  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
my  constant  prayer  for  their  freedom. 

As  I  return  home  to  the  South 
where  I  was  born  and  raised,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  reflect  and 
further  to  assess,  I  hope  with  accuracy, 
the  circumstances  of  our  times.  I  intend 
to  give  our  new  President  my  support, 
and  I  intend  to  work  as  a  citizen,  as  I 
have  worked  here  in  this  office  as 
President,  for  the  values  this  nation 
was  founded  to  secure.  Again,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  want  to  express 
to  you  the  gratitude  I  feel.  Thank  you, 
fellow  citizens,  and  farewell. 


!Text  from  White  House  press 
release.   ■ 


President  Carter  submitted  his  last 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  16,  1981,  the  text  of 
which  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  of 
January  20,  1981. 
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Resources  for  a  Credible 
Foreign  Policy 


Address  before  the  American 
Foreign  Policy  Association  and  the 
World  Affairs  Council  on  January  15, 
1981.1 

I  am  departing  an  office  I  received  with 
surprise,  held  with  satisfaction,  and  re- 
linquish with  regret.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  a  nation  I  love,  under  a 
President  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest 
respect.  He  has  labored  with  extraordi- 
nary effort  and  caring  for  our  nation  and 
for  our  ideals.  I  think  history  will  look 
kindly  upon  his  legacy  and  such 
achievements  as  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, the  normalization  of  relations  with 
China,  peace  in  Zimbabwe,  the 
strengthening  of  American  defenses. 

And  one  of  my  central  concerns  is  an 
issue  on  which  I  worked  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  but  which  has  been  with  me 
literally  every  single  day,  indeed  every 
hour,  of  my  time  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issue  is  this:  Will  America  sup- 
port the  foreign  policy  this  country  needs 
with  the  resources  a  credible  policy  re- 
quires? Will  we  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  support  our  diplomacy  and  our 
vital  interests  in  the  world,  or  will  we 
shortchange  them? 

To  people  with  an  interest  in  foreign 
policy  this  is  a  perennial  problem.  The 
Department  of  State  and  the  foreign  as- 
sistance agencies  face  special  obstacles. 
We  can  never  match  the  domestic  con- 
stituencies of  other  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  competition  for  Federal 
funds. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  foreign  policy 
resource  problem  is  now  passing  beyond 
that  condition  of  routine  annual  struggle. 
It  is  steadily  worsening.  It  is,  in  my  view, 
a  gathering  crisis.  And  it  is  a  threat  not 
only  to  the  global  influence  of  the  United 
States  but  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  all  the  American  people.  The  crisis 
ahead  lies  at  the  intersection  of  several 
critical  trends. 

Diffusion  of  Power 

A  first  trend  is  the  diffusion  of  authority 
— of  power — in  the  world.  Principally  as 
a  result  of  decolonialization,  the  Earth 
now  holds  nearly  three  times  as  many 

■•reign  nations  as  it  did  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  There  are  more 
than  100  new  countries. 


As  a  statistic  that  is  easy  enough  to 
grasp.  We  have  a  much  harder  time 
grasping  the  new  realities  it  entails.  For 
example,  in  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
many  of  its  related  bodies,  the  majority 
of  votes  now  are  cast  by  countries  that 
didn't  exist  when  the  institution  was 
formed.  The  balance  of  power  in  global 
institutions  has  shifted — not  toward  any 
competing  superpower  but  toward  the 
developing  world. 

For  all  of  their  diversity,  nearly  all  of 
those  new  nations  share  at  least  one  pas- 
sion— for  their  sovereignty  and  national 
integrity.  They  are  uniquely  wary  of  out- 
side manipulation  or  control.  We  have 
seen  the  dark  side  of  this  reality  in  the 
lawless  behavior  of  Iran.  But  there  are 
also  positive  manifestations  of  the  same 
trend — the  resistance  of  the  nationalists 
in  Afghanistan,  for  example,  and  the 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
to  condemn  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that 
country. 

But  whatever  the  effect  in  individual 
cases,  the  broad  international  truth  is 
that  power  has  been  widely  dispersed. 
An  American  diplomacy  that  can  effec- 
tively protect  and  advance  our  interests 
in  such  a  world  requires,  more  than  ever 
before,  a  diverse  and  skilled  Foreign  Ser- 
vice as  well  as  a  fully  funded  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

U.S.  Stake  in  Developing  Countries 

A  second  trend  is  our  own  growing  stake 
in  those  developing  countries.  Today  they 
are  the  fastest  growing  markets  for 
American  exports.  Already  they  buy 
more  from  us  than  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  combined.  Those 
sales  to  developing  countries  account  for 
more  than  2  million  American  jobs.  They 
supply  us  with  materials  we  cannot  do 
without — not  only  oil  but  tin,  bauxite, 
rubber,  and  a  long  list  of  others. 

We  also  need  their  cooperation. 
World  institutions  control  hundreds  of 
matters  affecting  our  lives — from  the  al- 
location of  radio  frequencies  to  proce- 
dures for  harvesting  the  seas  and  mining 
their  floors.  Such  global  issues  as  popula- 
tion growth  and  nuclear  proliferation 
touch  our  own  daily  lives  in  profound  and 
persistent  ways.  And  we  have  growing 
security  interests  in  developing  coun- 
tries. For  example,  an  effective  response 
to  Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Indian  Ocean/ 


Persian  Gulf  region  requires  access  to 
military  facilities  on  the  scene. 

So  for  all  of  these  reasons — eco- 
nomic, political,  security — good  relations 
with  developing  countries  are  not  some- 
thing we  concede;  they  are  something  we 
need. 


Soviet  Ambition 

A  third  trend  is  one  I  have  alluded  to  al- 
ready— the  ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  extend  its  influence  in  the  developing 
world.  It  is,  of  course,  no  revelation  that 
the  Soviets  believe  their  system  should 
be  installed  elsewhere  and  ultimately 
everywhere.  That  aspiration  increasingly 
is  backed  up  with  a  growing  capacity  to 
project  military  power  far  beyond  their 
borders.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  saw  a 
grim  new  step  in  Afghanistan — a  direct 
Soviet  invasion  designed  to  transform  a 
nonaligned  country  into  a  new  satellite 
state. 

Obviously  we  must  never  neglect  the 
direct  Soviet  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  industrial  democracies.  But 
the  Soviets'  most  promising  opportunities 
lie  in  the  developing  world  through  ex- 
ploitation of  disorder.  Our  diplomacy — if 
it  is  wise — and  our  resources — if  they  are 
generous — can  promote  order  by  helping 
other  governments  meet  the  aspirations 
of  their  people  for  economic,  political,  and 
social  justice. 

Worsening  Economy  of  Third  World 

Unfortunately,  a  fourth  trend  brightens 
Soviet  prospects  there — and  that  is  the 
worsening  economic  plight  of  most  Third 
World  nations.  The  barriers  to  develop- 
ment have  grown  steadily  higher  in  re- 
cent years.  Populations  have  multiplied; 
debts  have  swollen;  energy  prices  have 
soared;  available  resources  have  dwin- 
dled. And  the  future  looks  worse.  In  the 
past  year  a  series  of  authoritative  reports 
— by  the  World  Bank,  by  the  Brandt 
Commission,  by  the  President's  world 
hunger  commission,  by  agencies  of  our 
own  government  in  the  "Global  2000"  re- 
port— have  all  foreseen  in  the  coming  de- 
cades a  world  with  huge  concentrations  of 
desperate  people. 

Right  now  by  far  the  greatest  disabl- 
ing factor  is  oil.  It  is  a  stunning  fact  that 
oil  prices  have  roughly  tripled  in  just  2 
years — from  $12.80  per  barrel  at  the  end 
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of  1978  to  some  $35  now.  Those  increases 
have  inflicted  real  pain  here.  Each  round 
of  higher  costs  further  shocks  our  econ- 
omy and  fuels  our  inflation. 

But  if  they  have  harmed  us,  those 
price  hikes  have  ripped  through  Third 
World  economies  like  a  tornado,  leaving 
economic  devastation  in  their  wake.  Na- 
tional treasuries  are  draining  dry.  In  the 
year  just  past,  the  bills  to  be  paid  by 
non-OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  developing  coun- 
tries for  imported  oil  and  interest  and  ex- 
ternal debt  alone  have  been  some  three 
times  what  they  received  in  aid. 

The  poorest  lands  are  the  hardest 
hit.  Countries  like  Bangladesh,  Liberia, 
the  Sudan,  and  Uganda  have  little  access 
to  credit,  so  the  trade-off  is  direct:  Every 
dollar  more  paid  for  oil  immediately 
means  a  dollar  less  to  invest  in  productive 
enterprise.  In  the  resulting  economic 
crunch,  funds  reserved  for  investment 
often  must  be  diverted  on  a  crisis  basis 
for  such  necessities  as  food. 

In  any  nation,  these  are  precisely 
the  conditions  that  invite  turmoil.  It  is 
not  only  the  lesson,  it  is  the  litany  of  his- 
tory that  human  misery  is  the  enemy  of 
order.  Driven  by  the  energy  emergency, 
many  governments  are  forced  toward 
economic  decisions  that  could  mean  their 
downfall.  As  this  process  continues,  the 
lure  of  radicalism  will  become  stronger; 
each  day  those  who  preach  violence  and 
hatred  of  the  West  will  find  more 
adherents  in  the  developing  world. 

The  OPEC  countries  have  yet  to  rec- 
ognize the  profound  dangers  they  create 
for  themselves  in  pressing  this  trend.  If 
their  wealth  is  to  have  practical  value, 
they  have  a  stake  in  the  economic  health 
and  stability  of  others.  And  obviously 
they,  too,  depend  upon  a  stable  world. 

Shrinkage  in  U.S.  Response 

Finally,  there  is  a  fifth  trend — not  only  a 
stagnation  but  a  shrinkage  in  our  af- 
firmative response  to  these  dangers. 
There  are  those  who  see  these  first  four 
trends  and  see  only  their  military  implica- 
tions. Certainly  we  need  to  help  our 
friends  build  their  strength.  And  we  must 
be  sufficiently  armed  ourselves  to  help 
deter  and  defeat  aggression.  That  is  why 
the  current  Administration  has  sponsored 
major  real  increases  in  military  outlays. 

But  arms  alone  are  an  insufficient 
answer  to  the  challenges  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  a  world  of  crushing  human 
needs — among  nations  stirred  by 
nationalism  with  global  problems  deman- 
ding cooperative  answers — we  need  still 
more  than  a  mighty  arsenal. 


And  what  has  been  our  response?  We 
begin  with  a  national  indifference  to  our 
diplomatic  structure.  The  quality  and  ca- 
pacity of  our  professional  Foreign  Service 
is  a  decisive  factor  in  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  Everyone  knows  and 
sympathizes  with  the  plight  of  our  hos- 
tages in  Tehran  and  most  people  have  not 
forgotten  the  other  terrorist  and  mob  at- 
tacks to  which  our  diplomats  have  been 
subject  in  recent  years.  What  is  not  so 
well  known  is  our  failure  to  maintain  and 
sustain  our  essential  diplomatic  re- 
sources. 

As  we  move  further  into  the  1980s,  it 
is  clear  that  all  elements  of  our  national 
security  need  full  support,  and  diplomacy 
is  the  front  line  of  any  lasting  security. 
We  must  be  well  prepared  militarily,  but 
we  must  also  do  all  we  can  to  achieve  our 
national  goals  without  resort  to  force,  and 
that,  in  a  word,  is  the  business  of  diplo- 
macy. 

Given  the  complexities  of  the  world 
of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  it  is  also  clear  that 
we  need  to  understand  still  better  the  as- 
pirations and  interests  of  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  other  people  need  to 
understand  still  better  our  aspirations 
and  interests.  The  consequences  of  mis- 
understanding are  much  greater  than 
they  were  in  the  past.  Making  sure  gov- 
ernments interpret  each  other's  actions 
and  words  correctly  is  also  the  essential 
business  of  diplomacy. 

If  diplomacy  is  to  be  effective,  then 
we  must  continue  to  have  individuals  who 
represent  the  best  in  America  serving  in 
our  professional  Foreign  Service.  Yet,  the 
Department  of  State  has  the  same 
number  of  people  as  it  had  in  1960  when 
we  dealt  with  66  fewer  nations  and  prob- 
lems that  were  significantly  less  complex. 
Despite  mounting  needs  to  understand 
this  world  still  better,  we  have  18%  fewer 
political  officer  positions  than  in  1960. 
That  is  not  only  a  sorry  picture,  but  a 
scary  one,  in  the  light  of  our  global  re- 
quirements. 

The  same  short-sighted,  stingy  ap- 
proach has  limited  also  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  These  are  the  programs 
that  provide  backing  for  our  daily  diplo- 
macy even  as  they  address  the  longer 
term  economic  and  social  sources  of 
human  suffering  and  political  instability. 
Foreign  aid,  and  particularly  economic 
development  aid,  can  be  a  favorite  target 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Often,  those  who  are 
most  vocal  against  aid  programs  are  also 
the  loudest  in  declaring  their  opposition 
to  communism.  They  insist  upon  a  goal 
we  share  even  as  they  dismantle  the 
means  we  need  to  pursue  it. 


The  Congress  has  failed,  for  2  years 
straight,  to  even  pass  our  foreign  aid 
legislation.  We  operate  year  to  year  on 
continuing  resolutions,  with  funding 
based  on  levels  of  prior  years.  And  in  real 
terms  the  amounts  are  shrinking.  We 
rank  14th  among  the  world's  major 
donors  of  assistance.  For  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  directly  related  to  our 
own  security  and  prosperity,  we  provide 
roughly  one-fifth  of  1%  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  real  terms  our  eco- 
nomic aid  today  is  actually  less  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  Our  security  assistance 
is  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  it  was  in 
1960. 

But  all  of  this  still  is  only  prologue. 
Budget  trends  suggest  that  a  tighter 
pinch  could  be  coming.  The  relatively 
"uncontrollable"  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget — social  security,  trust  funds,  and 
the  like — are  taking  up  even  higher  pro- 
portions of  government  spending.  The 
remainder,  now  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  budget,  must  cover  national  defense, 
all  other  international  programs  including 
foreign  aid,  and  all  the  discretionary 
domestic  programs  as  well. 

Now  if  we  project  past  trends  into 
the  future — and  factor  in  the  increases  in 
defense  already  planned,  let  alone  any 
further  growth  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion might  want — we  find  this:  By  1985 
the  total  of  funds  left  for  international  af- 
fairs and  these  domestic  programs  will  be 
slashed  nearly  in  half.  It  takes  little  imag- 
ination to  forecast  the  resultant  pressures 
on  the  State  Department  and  foreign  as- 
sistance budgets.  That  is  why  I  say  what 
we  know  now  as  an  annual  struggle  is,  in 
fact,  a  gathering  crisis.  If  unmet,  it  could 
dramatically  alter  our  role  in  the  world. 

That  crisis  can  be  averted.  But  it  will 
require  political  will  on  the  part  of  our 
leaders  and  a  new  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  It  must  begin 
with  a  recognition  of  this  central  reality: 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  act  as  if  for- 
eign aid  were  charity  and  as  if  diplomacy 
were  a  diversion.  They  are  as  vital  to  our 
long-run  security  as  defense — as  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

In  short,  we  have  a  fundamental 
choice  we  can  no  longer  postpone.  We 
must  either  raise  our  investments  signifi- 
cantly or  lower  our  expectations  for  the 
future.  We  cannot  produce  the  foreign 
policy  results  our  people  expect  with  the 
dwindling  resources  we  seem  prepared  to 
apply.  If  we  continue  to  address  surging 
international  challenges  with  a  shrinking 
commitment,  then  we  ought  to  begin 
planning  for  an  ineffectual,  defensive,  and 
perilous  future. 


February  1981 
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America's  Potential 

I  have  great  confidence  in  America's  po- 
tential. Our  values  are  more  relevant  to 
the  world  than  ever  before.  Our  military 
strength  is  growing.  Our  dedication  to 
the  sovereignty  of  nations  is  squarely  in 
line  with  the  aspirations  of  developing 
countries.  Despite  all  the  setbacks,  our 
economic  system — our  technology,  the 
miracle  of  our  agriculture,  our  innovation 
— remain  a  source  of  international 
strength,  in  contrast  to  the  faltering  of 
state-managed  systems. 

And  I  have  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can people — in  their  capacity  to  grasp 
what  is  at  stake  when  they  are  told  the 
truth  about  what  must  be  done  to  sup- 
port forward-looking  foreign  policies. 

The  response  of  our  people  and  our 
political  leadership  to  this  challenge  will 
importantly  determine  the  kind  of  world 
our  children  will  inherit — whether  it  is 
hospitable  or  hostile  to  our  values; 
whether  we  are  fully  engaged  in  the  in- 
ternational system  or  excluding  our- 
selves from  it;  whether  Americans  feel 
secure  or  surrounded.  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  choice  must  be  made.  For  all  of 
our  sakes,  I  hope  we  choose  wisely. 


'Press  release  12. 


Secretary  Muskie 
Interviewed  on 
"Meet  the  Press" 
(Excerpts) 


Secretary  Muskie  was  interviewed 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1980,  by  Bill  Monroe,  NBC 
News  (moderator  and  executive  pro- 
ducer); Karen  Elliot  House,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Carl  Rowan,  Chicago  Sun 
Times;  and  Marvin  Kalb,  NBC  News.1 

Q.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  latest 
conditions  from  Iran  for  the  return  of 
the  52  American  hostages  and  the  options 
they  make  available  to  this  country? 

A.  We  regard  the  response  as 
unreasonable  and  as  requiring  of  us 
actions  beyond  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take. 

Expecting,  on  the  basis  of  this 
morning's  news,  that  I'd  be  asked  to 
react  to  what  they  have  done,  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  what  I  say 
about  the  subject  on  this  program  is 
not  an  official  response;  it's  an  official 
reaction  to  the  extent  that  I'm  in  a 
position  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
The  second  point  I'd  like  to  make  is 
that  it  is  official  in  the  sense  that  I've 
discussed  this  subject  with  the  Presi- 
dent today,  and  what  I  have  to  say 
represents  the  reaction  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Finally,  in  order  to  put  this  whole 
subject  of  negotiations  between  Iran 
and  the  United  States  in  the  proper 
context,  what  we  are  discussing  is  not 
the  usual  kind  of  negotiation  between 
mutually  agreed  parties.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  negotiating  the  release 
of  hostages  that  were  illegally  taken 
over  a  year  ago,  who  are  being  illegally 
held  today  — a  taking  that  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  World  Court,  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  condemned 
by  nations  all  over  this  planet.  It's  that 
illegal  holding  that  we  are  seeking  to 
correct.  I  think  that  these  points  are 
important  points  to  be  reminded  of  as 
we  begin  whatever  discussions  we  may 
have  today. 

Q.  Are  the  difficulties  now  posed  by 
Iran  so  severe,  in  your  judgment,  that 
the  Administration  would  consider,  in 
effect,  suspending  negotiations  at  this 


point  and  leaving  the  resolution  of  the 
matter  up  to  the  incoming  Reagan 
Administration? 

A.  No,  indeed.  We  continue  to 
work  at  what  we  think  is  a  high-prior- 
ity goal,  and  that  is  the  release  of  the 
hostages.  The  Iranians  previously  have 
made  requests  that  we  could  not  meet. 
Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  use  the 
private  channel,  through  the  Algerian 
Government,  in  an  attempt  to  persuade 
them  to  our  position. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  make 
a  goodwill  effort,  a  good  faith  effort,  to 
examine  what  we  can  do  to  restore 
their  frozen  assets  within  the  legal 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  will  continue  to  do  that. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  present  a  detailed  response 
to  Iran's  latest  terms? 

A.  The  nature  of  the  response  is,  of 
course,  still  under  study.  We've  had 
this  response  which,  as  you  now  know 
from  the  public  prints,  is  quite  long, 
extensive,  and  complicated,  and  which 
also  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
Iranian  use  of  concepts  before  we  can 
respond.  So  the  nature  of  our  response 
is  not  yet  decided,  but  the  nature  of 
this  reaction  is  clear. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  implying  that 
you  will  respond  again  in  some  fashion, 
whatever  the  details,  and  that  you  won't 
simply  say,  "This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
You  know  what  it  is.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 
If  you  don't  like  it,  deal  with  the  next 
Administration."  Is  that  what  you  mean 
to  imply? 

A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  a 
part  of  this  frustrating  and,  at  times, 
agonizing  effort  is  to  make  clear  to  the 
Iranians  through  a  third  party  — which 
complicates  the  task  — the  limits  beyond 
which  the  President  cannot  legally  go. 
It  is  not  always  clear  whether  that  mes- 
sage has  gotten  through  or  whether 
they  accept  it. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  they 
have  suggested  items  that  would  re- 
quire us  to  go  beyond  the  President's 
legal  authority.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  understood  those  limits. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  them  to  re- 
lease the  hostages  if  they  are  not  given 
something  of  a  nature  that  they  can  pass 
off  politically  to  their  own  people?  I 
mean,  we're  saying  we  want  the  hostages 
back  because  they  were  illegally  taken, 
and  you  can't  have  the  money  until  the 
hostages  are  back. 
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A.  They  have  a  responsibility  for 
leadership  and  accountability  in  their 
own  political  system  just  as  I  do  in  our 
system,  and  just  as  our  President  does 
in  our  system.  The  President  cannot 
politically,  let  alone  legally,  exceed  his 
own  powers  in  dealing  with  their  re- 
quests. They  must  understand  that.  So 
they  have  to  decide  first,  are  they  go- 
ing to  respond  to  world  opinion,  which 
has  judged  that  they  have  taken  an  ille- 
gal act  and  which  has  had  an  impact 
upon  their  own  country  economically  in 
terms  of  isolation  from  the  world  com- 
munity, in  terms  of  denial  of  access  to 
markets  that  they  would  find  useful 
now,  in  terms  of  impacting  on  an  un- 
stable political  situation  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  terms  of  threats  on 
their  own  borders. 

They've  paid  a  cost  for  this  illegal 
taking,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
them  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
understand  that  their  own  national 
interests  would  be  better  served  if  the 
hostage  issue  were  behind  them.  They 
have  said  that  publicly.  So  if  it  is  in 
their  country's  interest  to  solve  this 
problem,  then  they  have  an  obligation, 
as  leaders  in  that  country,  to  take  the 
necessary  decision. 

Q.  But  they  have,  for  a  year,  thumbed 
their  noses  at  world  opinion.  We  have 
Radio  Tehran  saying  that,  if  you  don't 
accept  what  you  have  called  unreason- 
able, the  Christmas  trees  here  will  be 
unlit  next  year,  meaning  the  hostages 
will  still  be  there.  Would  you  give  me 
your  candid  assessment  as  to  whether 
you  think  there  can  be,  ever,  a  nego- 
tiated settlement? 

A.  There  will  have  to  be  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  unless  they  take  the 
other  step  — which  they  have  given  no 
indication  at  all  they  are  willing  to  take 
—  to  release  the  hostages  without  condi- 
tion. That  is  what  they  ought  to  do, 
given  the  fact  that  they  did  an  illegal 
act  over  a  year  ago. 

With  respect  to  their  public  rhet- 
oric, I  have  found  that,  like  politicians 
everywhere,  their  public  statements 
made  for  domestic  consumption  may 
not  necessarily  disclose  what  may  be 
possible  through  appropriate  negotia- 
tions. It  requires  patience,  it  involves 
frustration,  but  you  have  to  press  it. 
You  have  to  press  it  because  I  don't 
believe  that  country  or  any  other  coun- 
try can  persist  in  the  kind  of  illegal 
action  they  have  taken  and  not  pay  a 
penalty  as  a  member  of  the  community 
of  nations. 


Q.  A  lot  of  us  sitting  on  the  outside 
see  a  situation  where  it  appears  you've 
done  everything  that  you  can  possibly 
do,  and  you're  still  left  with  a  situation 
where  the  United  States  has  to  accept 
something  close  to  abject  capitulation  to 
kidnappers  and  that  we  may  be  at  the 
point  where  nothing  is  left  but  military 
action.  Are  we  close  to  that  point? 

A.  No,  I  would  not  say  so.  We've 
had  a  previous  experience  in  the  case  of 
North  Korea,  a  hostage  situation,  in- 
volving roughly  the  same  number  of 
people.  They  were  held  for  11  months 
and  were  eventually  released.  I  think 
that  these  hostages  will  eventually  be 
released.  I  don't  believe  that  the  Ira- 
nians can  escape  the  costs  that  they  are 
now  paying  for  holding  the  hostages. 
Inevitably,  at  some  point,  they  will 
make  the  decision  that  they  must  make. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  there  are 
some  mumblings  out  there  in  America 
that  the  honor  of  the  United  States  is 
more  important  than  the  lives  of  52  hos- 
tages and  that,  at  some  time,  this  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  say,  "The  52 
don't  matter  that  much.  We're  going  to 
have  to  do  what  we  have  to  do."  Do  you 
think,  having  given  priority  to  saving  the 
hostages  all  these  months,  that  the  United 
States  can  ever  make  that  hard  decision? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  two  are  that 
separable.  I  think  that  to  permit  them 
to  jeopardize  the  safety  and  the  lives  of 
the  hostages  would  be  counter  to  our 
national  interest  and  our  national 
honor.  I  don't  think  you  can  separate 
the  two.  They  are  one  problem. 

Q.  Are  you  ruling  out  the  use  of 
American  military  force  by  this  Adminis- 
tration to  resolve  this  problem? 

A.  We  tried  a  form  of  that  in  the 
rescue  effort  which  failed.  That  effort 
did  not  succeed  and,  in  addition,  making 
the  effort,  I  think,  prolonged  the  agony 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  not  easy,  if  one  looks  at  a  map 
of  Iran,  to  consider  military  options 
unless  one  were  to  consider  options 
with  consequences  that  need  to  be  care- 
fully weighed  for  our  other  national 
interests  before  making  it.  An  auto- 
matic military  response  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  devise  or  an  easy  thing  to  exe- 
cute or  one  that  one  easily  contem- 
plates when  one  considers  other  national 
interests  that  might  be  impacted.  But 
the  President  has  made  clear  for  a  year 
that  we  will  hold  Iran  accountable  for 
the  safety  of  the  hostages,  whatever 
that  implies  in  the  circumstances  that 
may  arise. 


I  don't  think  it  is  helpful  to  try  to 
hypothesize  what  circumstances  may 
arise.  At  this  point,  in  our  negotiations 
with  Iran,  we  are  within  reach,  if  they 
could  but  see  it,  of  a  solution  to  the 
problem  which  would  eliminate  any 
such  possibility,  which  would  make  pos- 
sible the  return  of  the  hostages,  and 
which  would  make  possible  the  begin- 
nings of  a  meaningful  process  of  bring- 
ing Iran  back  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions in  a  dignified,  responsible  way. 
They've  got  to  do  that;  they've  got  to 
face  it  at  some  point. 

Q.  You  just  said  "within  reach."  If  you 
had  to  project  now  "within  reach"  mean- 
ing weeks,  months,  do  we  have  to  wait 
for  the  next  Administration  to  come  in? 

A.  When  I  say  "within  reach,"  I 
don't  mean  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent exchange  between  us  that  I  see  it 
happening.  It's  certainly  not  going  to 
happen  by  Christmas,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  it  happen  within 
the  time  left  to  this  Administration. 

Q.  Difficult? 

A.  Very  difficult.  It  all  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  Iranian  reply  is 
a  negotiating  tactic  or  whether  it  is  in 
fact  a  "take-it-or-leave-it"  proposal. 

Q.  Are  you  beginning  to  suspect 
that  it  might  be  a  case  of  old-fashioned 
ransom  being  asked  of  the  United  States? 

A.  What  they've  asked  for  is  unrea- 
sonable, and  it  would  require  us  to  do 
things  that  we  cannot  do  legally.  That 
is  the  best  way  to  describe  it  at  this 
point.  You  know,  they  do  some  of  these 
things  that  they  are  asking  of  us  by 
just  a  flick  of  their  fingers. 

Q.  Would  the  United  States  consider 
sending  billions  of  dollars  to  Algeria — 
one  figure  mentioned  today  is  $23  or  $24 
billion — as  a  guarantee  against  the  even- 
tual return  of  the  Iranian  assets  frozen 
in  this  country  and  the  Shah's  wealth? 

A.  No.  The  President  does  not 
have  the  power  to  do  that  or  the 
authority  to  do  it.  And  let  me  put  that 
in  perspective,  if  I  may.  Iran  placed  in 
the  hands  of  persons  and  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
deposits  totaling  billions  of  dollars. 
They  did  that  long  before  the  hostages 
were  taken.  They  took  the  risks  attend- 
ant upon  that.  The  U.S.  Government 
had  no  responsibility  with  respect  to 
those  deposits.  We  don't  guarantee 
those  deposits.  When  they  did  that, 
they  assumed  certain  risks. 
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As  a  result  of  their  taking  of  the 
hostages,  their  business  arrangements 
with  the  various  institutions  involved  in 
those  deposits  were  interrupted.  The 
result  of  all  that  was  to  produce  a  lot  of 
litigation,  a  lot  of  claims,  a  lot  of  suits; 
but  they  took  those  risks.  Now  they  ask 
us  to  make  cash  guarantees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  them  against  loss 
resulting  from  those  risks,  if  they  mate- 
rialize in  the  form  of  losses.  That's  not 
our  responsibility. 

May  I  say,  also,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  negotiations,  we  pursued, 
apparently  with  their  understanding 
and  their  agreement,  two  principles: 
One,  that  we  would  do  everything  we 
could,  insofar  as  we  could  legally,  to 
restore  our  financial  arrangements  to 
their  status  prior  to  November  14,  a 
year  ago.  Two  principles  are  involved: 
the  status  quo  as  of  that  time  and  what 
we  could  do  legally.  The  status  quo  as 
of  that  time  was,  with  respect  to  these 
frozen  assets,  that  they  had  placed 
these  assets  on  deposit  in  Western 
institutions  and  with  persons  in  the 
West  and  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  willing  and  have  offered 
ways  to  do  that.  There  are  some  assets 
that  could  be  made  available  to  them 
almost  immediately.  Others  are  subject 
to  claims  that  have  to  be  resolved  in 
one  way  or  another.  We  have  offered  to 
join  with  them  in  establishing  an  inter- 
national claims  settling  procedure  and 
offered  to  pursue  that  procedure  with 
them  in  every  way  possible  that  we  could 
legally  in  order  to  resolve  those  claims. 

It  would  require  actions  on  their 
part,  reestablishing  their  banking  rela- 
tions, for  example,  and  others.  There 
are  precedents  for  this  sort  of  approach 
to  it.  Now,  because  that  process  couldn't 
conceivably  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  President's  term  and  before 
the  return  of  the  hostages,  they  ask  us 
for  these  cash  guarantees.  Well,  that  is 
asking  for  something  different  than  the 
status  quo  in  November  of  1979. 

Q.  Two  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that 
a  Soviet  invasion  of  Poland  was  immi- 
nent, or  virtually  imminent.  Has  that 
problem  eased  up? 

A.  There  has  been  a  certain  stabil- 
ity, I  think,  which  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  ceremonial  activities  in 
Gdansk  and  the  other  Baltic  cities. 
There  was  some  fear  that  those  might 
produce  instability,  even  violence,  but 
they  were  conducted  with  calm  and 
with  dignity.  The  church,  the  unions, 
and  the  government  were  all  repre- 
sented, and  every  effort  was  made  by 


those  three  institutions  in  the  Polish 
community  to  insure  that  those  activ- 
ities would  be  conducted  in  a  way  that 
was  dignified  and  calm. 

Having  passed  that  potential  explo- 
sive point,  there  has  been  a  certain 
stability.  But  the  Polish  situation  is  still 
difficult;  the  economic  situation  is  still 
difficult  and,  to  some  extent,  inhibits 
the  liberalization  movement,  or  the  "re- 
newal process,"  as  the  Poles  call  it,  that 
has  been  taking  place  with  respect  to 
the  unions.  So  in  those  terms,  the  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  easier  than  it  seemed 
to  be  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
Soviets  are  withdrawing  their  troops  or 
are  stepping  down  their  readiness? 

A.  Their  readiness  is  still  there. 

Q.  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
has  issued  a  state-of-the-world  review  in 
which  they  warn  that  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  had  better  get  together 
to  halt  Soviet  military  expansion  or  face 
the  choice  of  either  abject  surrender  or 
world  war.  Do  you  share  this  grim  out- 
look with  regard  to  Soviet  intentions? 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  has  posed 
serious  problems  for  us,  for  themselves, 
for  the  West,  including  China.  Never- 
theless, I  think  the  situation  is  not  irre- 
mediable. It  all  depends  on  where  the 
Soviets  go  from  here  to  there.  I  put  it 
this  way:  One  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges facing  us  is  the  continuing  chal- 
lenge of  reading  Soviet  intentions. 

With  respect  to  Afghanistan,  they 
have  paid  some  heavy  costs,  costs  that 
have,  in  visible  ways,  restrained  them. 
With  respect  to  Poland,  they  have  per- 
mitted the  situation  there  to  go  beyond 
limits  which  they  previously  considered 
tolerable  so,  obviously,  they  have  exer- 
cised restraint  there. 

Q.  What  about  Iran,  can  you  tell  us 
what  Soviet  behavior  has  been  there? 
Have  they  done  anything  to  try  to  help 
bring  the  Iranian  leaders  to  their  senses, 
as  you  might  put  it? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  hostage 
question? 

Q.  That's  correct. 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  that 
they've  tried  to  keep  this  dispute  going? 

A.  I  don't  think,  recently.  There 
was  a  time  when  their  propaganda  broad- 
casts, radio  broadcasts,  we  thought,  had 
the  effect  of  inflaming  opinion  in  Iran 
against  the  United  States. 


Q.  You  seemed  to  be  suggesting 
earlier  that  the  hostages  may  not  be 
released  until  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion comes  in.  Would  you  recommend 
that  President  Reagan  continue  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  release  of  the  hostages — in 
effect,  two  Administrations  being  held 
hostage  to  the  same  problem? 

A.  What  he  does  with  respect  to 
the  problem  will  depend  upon,  I  sup- 
pose, what  the  situation  is  on  January 
20.  We  try  to  keep  him  and  his  advisers 
informed,  and  now  that  we  have  a  Sec- 
retary of  State-designate,  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  keep  him  informed. 

We  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
before  he  comes  on  so  that  he  won't 
have  this  on  his  plate  with  other 
problems  that  will  be  on  his  plate.  But 
whatever  he  may  find  expedient  to  do 
at  that  time  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances. 
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Interview  on  the 
"MacNeil/Lehrer 
Report" 


Secretary  Muskie's  interview  for 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System's 
"MacNeil/Lehrer  Report"  with  Robert 
MacNeil  and  Jim  Lehrer  on  January  6, 
1981.1 

Q.  Iran's  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Ali 
Rajai  today  consulted  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  on  the  latest  stage  in  the 
hostage  negotiations,  but  what  precisely 
transpired  is  unclear.  Afterward  Rajai 
spoke  to  Iranian  television,  and  there  are 
two  versions  of  what  he  said. 

According  to  one.  the  Ayatollah  said 
the  government  could  accept  guarantees 
by  the  Algerian  intermediaries  to  solve 
the  hostage  problem.  The  other  version 
uses  the  word  "undertakings"  instead  of 
guarantees.  Before  the  Algerians  return- 
ed to  Iran  last  week  with  the  latest 
American  counterproposals,  some  Ira- 
nians said  they  would  accept  whatever 
guarantees  satisfied  the  Algerians. 

Meanwhile,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
hostages  themselves  are  again  in  doubt. 
On  Saturday,  the  three  hostages  held 
all  along  at  the  Iranian  Foreign  Ministry 
were  forced  to  move  to  an  unknown 
destination.  Today,  an  unidentified  Ad- 
ministration official  in  Washington  said 
some  of  them  may  be  in  jail.  Tonight, 
the  Administration  view  of  the  hostage 
situation  and  other  matters.  Secretary 
of  State  Edmund  Muskie  is  with  Jim 
Lehrer  in  Washington. 

Q.  First,  on  the  hostages  them- 
selves. Do  we  know  now  that  some  of 
them  are  in  jail? 

A.  No,  we  do  not.  I  don't  know  the 
source  of  the  report  to  which  Robert 
just  referred.  We  don't  know  where  the 
three  are.  The  Government  of  Iran 
justified  the  move  on  the  grounds  that 
all  the  hostages  are  now  under  govern- 
ment control;  that  they  wanted  to  bring 
them  all  together,  wherever  they  are  — 
that  is,  an  appropriate  place.  This  is  the 
only  explanation  we  have. 

Q.  There  had  even  been  state- 
ments— oh,  10  days  ago,  I  think — from 
[Department  of  State  spokesman]  John 
Trattner  about  the  possibility  that 
some  of  the  hostages  were  now  in  jail. 
There's  no  new  development  on  it?  We 
have  no  new  information  about  that, 
though,  is  that  correct? 


A.  No.  The  latest  information  we 
have  about  the  other  49  is  the  news 
that  we  were  given  by  the  Algerian 
delegation.  And  that  was  all  very  posi- 
tive. They  saw  all  52  hostages,  spent 
some  7Vz  hours  with  them,  talking  to 
groups  of  them  in  their  rooms  or 
quarters;  accepting  letters  from  them 
to  the  people  back  here,  and  to  the 
families  back  here,  in  the  States;  and 
taking  pictures  of  all  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  having  pictures  taken.  I 
think  there's  only  one  who  did  not.  So 
they  had  that  much  time  to  observe  the 
hostages,  and  their  impression  was  that 
they  were  in  good  physical  health. 

Q.  The  explanation,  you  said,  that 
the  Iranians  had  given  for  taking  the 
three  out  of  the  Foreign  Ministry 
was — do  you  buy  that  explanation — 
that  the  government  has  now  taken 
control  of  the  hostages? 

A.  In  dealing  with  Iranians,  I'm 
always  interested  in  as  many  facts  as  I 
can  get.  One  does  not  necessarily  get  a 
consistent  version  of  what  has  hap- 
pened or  why.  Our  access  to  informa- 
tion is  not  perfect.  The  Swiss,  of 
course,  are  our  protective  government 
in  Tehran,  representing  our  interests, 
and  they  are  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  the  Government  of  Iran.  They  give 
us  the  best  information  they  can,  and 
we  rely  on  them  to  give  us  information. 
And  there  are  other  governments  that 
are  useful  channels  to  information.  But 
at  this  point  we  don't  know  where  the 
three  have  been  taken,  but  we  are  pur- 
suing that  question. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  important  in 
these  reported  remarks  of  the  Ayatollah 
to  the  Prime  Minister  today  that  I  just 
quoted?  Is  there  some  significance  that 
you  can  read  into  that? 

A.  There  is  an  additional  report 
that  you  ought  to  have.  Ambassador 
Gheraib,  one  of  the  Algerian  delegation, 
also  had  a  press  conference  subsequent 
to  the  ones  to  which  you  refer  and 
made  it  clear  that  Algeria's  only  role  is 
as  intermediary.  So  whatever  Khomeini 
said,  it  was  not  an  accurate  description 
of  the  Algerian  role  and  certainly  not  a 
description  that  satisfied  the  Algerians. 

Q.  So  that  speculation  that  the 
Algerians  might  be  performing  some- 
thing like  the  Camp  David  role  of  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  a  parcel,  a 
package,  that  brings  both  sides 
together,  they  are  not  doing  that. 


A.  I  think  the  most  accurate  way 
to  describe  their  role  — and  I've  used 
this  description  before  — is  that  of  a 
positive  intermediary.  Now,  what  do  I 
mean  by  the  word  "positive"? 

When  they  come  to  the  United 
States  to  get  our  response,  they  do 
more  than  accept  the  document.  They 
also  ask  questions  about  the  document, 
undertaking  to  anticipate  the  questions 
that  Iranians  may  put  to  them  so  that 
they  can  deliver  the  document  with  a 
rather  full  understanding  on  their  own 
part  of  the  document's  significance  and 
meaning.  And  they  do  that  in  reverse 
when  they  receive  the  Iranian  response 
to  our  documents. 

So  they  have  been  very  helpful  and 
very  impressive  in  that  respect,  but 
they  are  no  more  than  intermediaries. 

Q.  Last  week,  before  they  went 
back,  one  of  the  spokesmen  in  Iran — 
the  man  who's  in  charge  of  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Nabavi — said  that  they  were 
prepared  to  hear  a  U.S.  counter  offer. 
Are  you  hopeful  that  what  you  have 
now  sent  back  with  the  Algerians  will 
produce  a  positive  response  in  Iran?  Do 
you  have  some  hope  of  that? 

A.  Long  ago  I  dismissed  hope  as  a 
useful  emotion  in  these  frustrating 
talks.  I  don't  even  describe  them  as 
"negotiations."  But  one  never  knows, 
given  the  political  power  struggle  that 
is  going  on  in  Iran  today  — and  it  seems 
to  have  developed  into  one  of  those 
more  abrasive  kinds  of  struggles,  more 
public  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  — 
one  never  knows  when  someone  in  Iran 
is  in  a  position  to  make  a  decision  and 
to  make  a  decision  favorable  to  our  pro- 
posals and  to  the  hostages. 

And  the  second  point  I  would  make 
is  that,  notwithstanding  the  positive 
role  that  the  Algerians  have  played  in 
conveying  not  only  our  documents  but 
an  explanation  of  them,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  convey  to  the  Iranians 
precisely  what  the  limitations  are  on 
our  authority,  on  the  President's 
authority,  in  a  way  that's  credible  to 
them.  They're  suspicious  of  us  anyway. 
So  we  think  that  by  patiently  and  per- 
sistently making  our  points,  our  limita- 
tions, reformulating  our  proposals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  questions  that  they 
raise,  that  we  might  at  some  point 
strike  a  formulation  that  gets  a  favor- 
able response.  Time  is  obviously  run- 
ning out;  we're  aware  of  that,  and  we 
hope  they  are. 
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Q.  Have  you  asked  the  Algerians 
to  emphasize  that  point  to  the  Iranians, 
that  time  is  running  out? 

A.  Oh,  indeed,  and  it  wasn't 
necessary  for  us  to  emphasize  it. 
They're  quite  aware  of  it,  too. 

Q.  They  can  look  at  the  calendar 
as  well. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  indication  at  this 
point  as  to  when  this  next  Iranian 
response  to  our  counterproposals  is  go- 
ing to  be  received  here  in  the  United 
States? 

A.  No,  there  isn't.  I  think  that  Ra- 
jai  is  scheduled  to  hold  another  press 
conference  tomorrow.  He  had  one  today 
and  gave  us  no  response. 

Q.  It  must  be  terribly  frustrating 
for  you  to  have  to  get  information  from 
a  press  conference  every  day  or  so. 

A.  Now  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that 
you  take  your  profession  seriously 
enough.  Aren't  press  conferences  sup- 
posed to  be  informative? 

Q.  [Laughing]  All  right.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  But  you're  absolutely  right. 
And,  like  so  many  politicians  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Iran,  they  often 
say  things  in  public  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily a  clue  to  what  their  thinking  is  or 
what  they  may  be  planning  to  do. 

Q.  Have  the  statements  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan,  particularly  those 
characterizing  the  Iranians  as  bar- 
barians, have  they  been  helpful  or  hurt- 
ful to  the  negotiations  or  the  discus- 
sions— whatever  you  want  to  call  them? 

A.  That's  hard  to  measure.  Cer- 
tainly it  struck  a  chord  over  in  Iran  and 
some  very  vigorous  reactions.  But  he 
has,  of  course,  made  it  clear  to  them 
that  they  can't  expect  a  better  deal  in  a 
Reagan  Administration  than  they  can 
get  from  the  Carter  Administration, 
and  to  that  extent  perhaps  it's  useful. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  of  all  this 
talk  in  the  last  several  days — and  it's 
just  talk,  as  I  understand  it— but  the 
suggestion  that  some  people  are  going 
to  make  to  President-elect  Reagan  that 
what  he  ought  to  do  is  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  on  Iran.  Does  that 
sound  like  a  good  idea  to  you? 

A.  If  we  do  that,  we  risk  turning 
away  from  one  of  our  two  objectives. 
Our  two  objectives  from  the  beginning 
of  this  Administration  have  been,  first, 


the  hostages'  safety  and  speedy 
return  — the  word  "speedy"  has  to  be 
dropped  now  — and,  secondly,  to  do  so 
consistent  with  national  honor. 

Once  we  go  to  these  other  alter- 
natives, there  is  a  risk.  There  are  risks 
even  in  our  present  strategy,  so  it  may 
be  that  another  look  at  those  options 
would  be  in  order.  But  the  fact  that  one 
looks  at  options  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  one  is  looking  seriously  at 
one  option  or  another.  And  I  think  a 
new  administration  would,  as  I  think 
Vice  President-elect  Bush  put  it,  ex- 
amine the  problem  from  ground  zero. 

When  you  do  that,  you  look  at  a  lot 
of  options  that  you  won't  necessarily 
consider  seriously,  and  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  useful  for  me  to  prejudge 
options  that  may  not  be  considered 
seriously. 

Q.  Why  is  it  in  the  Iranian  interest 
to  solve  this  before  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration leaves? 

A.  It  seems  logical  to  me,  even  in 
terms  of  their  own  interest,  that  they 
should  have  solved  it  long  ago.  But  our 
logic  doesn't  seem  to  run  parallel  with 
Iranian  logic. 

Q.  You  mentioned  national  honor  a 
moment  ago.  We've  rejected  the  $24 
billion  deposit  demand.  We  have  of- 
fered, as  I  understand,  something  like 
$6  billion.  Why  is  our  offer  of  $6  billion 
consistent  with  national  honor  and  their 
demand  for  $24  billion  not  acceptable  as 
consistent  with  national  honor? 

A.  The  principles  on  which  we 
have  been  negotiating— two  important 
principles;  one,  if  they  will  undo  what 
they  did  — that  is,  seize  the  hostages  — 
we  would  do  everything  we  can  within 
the  limits  of  the  President's  authority 
to  undo  what  we  did  in  retaliation.  The 
$6  billion  figure,  which  doesn't  come 
from  the  State  Department  or  any  offi- 
cial source  — and  I'm  not  going  to  use 
any  numbers  — but  the  number  that  has 
been  used  is  that  the  assets  frozen  at 
the  time  the  hostages  were  seized 
amounted  to  about  $8  billion.  Any  sum 
in  excess  of  that  would  do  more  than 
restore  our  financial  relationship  to  the 
status  quo  ante.  That's  the  first  princi- 
ple. 

The  second  principle  is  that  if  and 
when  this  exchange  of  actions  is  taken, 
they  must  be  taken  simultaneously  — 
that  is,  so  that  we  are  sure  of  getting 
the  hostages  back  for  taking  our  action 
and  so  that  they  are  sure  of  getting 
their  assets  back. 


The  complicating  factor  in  all  of 
this  is  that  subsequent  to  the  freezing 
of  the  assets,  a  great  number  of  suits 
arising  out  of  business  and  banking  ar- 
rangements that  the  Iranians  had 
entered  into  before  the  seizure  of  the 
hostages  changed.  Banks  offset  loans 
against  assets;  people  with  claims 
against  Iran  filed  suit  and  made  attach- 
ments. That's  the  complicating  factor. 

One  cannot  just  arbitrarily  wipe 
out  the  rights  of  those  people  to  a 
judicial  settlement  of  their  claims. 
That's  the  complicating  factor;  and  it  is 
the  amount  of  those  claims,  which  is 
very  hard  to  measure,  that  complicates 
the  net  numbers  to  which  you  referred. 
There's  nothing  like  $24  billion  in  Ira- 
nian assets  involved  in  all  of  this. 

Q.  So  is  it  wrong  to  think  of  this 
as  a  negotiation  like  a  labor  negotiation 
where  they  start  with  a  high  demand 
and  then  there's  a  lower  offer  and 
gradually  the  two  sides  come  together 
monetarily? 

A.  I  don't  see  it  in  that  fashion  at 
all.  Recall  that  I  said  the  principle  is  to 
restore  each  other's  position  to  what  it 
was.  Given  the  fact  that  a  year  irre- 
vocably changes  those  positions  to  some 
extent,  you  can't  give  the  hostages  back 
that  wasted  year;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  assets,  these  attachments  have  com- 
plicated the  Iranians'  claim  to  their 
assets.  So  you  can't  put  them  back. 

And  so  you're  dealing  with  fixed 
items.  You  can't  negotiate  down  the 
claims.  What  we've  offered  to  do  is  to 
create  an  international  claims  settle- 
ment procedure  — which  would  substi- 
tute for  the  judicial  process  — to  make 
judgments  as  to  the  validity  of  claims 
and  to  arrange  for  their  settlement. 

In  order  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  at 
some  point,  Iran  has  said  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  pay  its  just  debts.  But,  beyond 
that,  it  is  not  willing  to  concede  against 
its  own  assets.  So  the  numbers  are  not 
really  that  flexible. 

Q.  It  sounds  as  though  there's  not 
much  more  room  for  maneuver. 

A.  To  answer  that  question  ade- 
quately would  require  that  I  go  into  the 
matter  more  extensively  than  I  think 
would  be  helpful. 

Q.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  what  do 
you  think  the  chances  are  of  the 
hostage  situation  being  resolved  by  the 
deadline,  January  16? 

A.  That  method  of  measuring  is 
useful  in  the  United  States  but  not  in 
Iran. 
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Proposed  Chad- 
Libya  Merger 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JAN.  9,  19811 

We  are  very  concerned  about  reports 
coming  from  Tripoli  that  Libya  and 
Chad  plan  to  work  toward  a  merger  of 
their  two  states.  Without  trying  to  in- 
tervene in  Chad's  internal  affairs,  we 
must  note  that  it  appears  the  entire 
National  Union  Transition  Government 
(GUNT)  has  not  been  consulted  about 
this  proposal. 

Our  policy  has  been  clear  from  the 
beginning.  We  support  the  provisions  of 
the  Lagos  accord  and  the  Lagos  com- 
munique. The  United  States  has  also 
long  been  attached  to  the  principle  of 
noninterference  by  one  state  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another. 

Most  of  Africa  has  expressed  a 
great  concern  in  recent  days  over 
Libya's  blatant  behavior.  We  share  this 
concern  and  want  to  work  with  the  Af- 
rican states  to  assure  Chad's  national 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 


^ead  to  news  correspondents  by 
Department  spokesman  John  Trattner. 


Q.  You  won't  play  my  game,  then? 

A.  No. 

Q.  [Laughing]  Okay.  Moving  on  to 
another  major  problem  of  Iran,  which  is 
its  war  with  Iraq.  Yesterday  Iran  an- 
nounced that  it  had  launched  a  major 
counteroffensive  against  Iraq.  Is  that 
real,  as  best  you  can  tell? 

A.  I  know  what  Iranian  reports  say 
about  it.  What  they  claim  to  have  been 
involved  in  is  Iraqi  casualties  in  the 
hundreds.  In  terms  of  World  War  II, 
that's  not  a  major  offensive,  but  in 
terms  of  this  war,  that  is  a  sizable  loss. 
And  they  claim  this  victory. 

Reports  out  of  Iraq  these  days,  or 
this  morning  — and  I've  been  caught  up 
in  other  things  all  day  — made  no  refer- 
ence to  such  an  offensive.  So  all  we 
have  is  the  Iranian  report,  and  Bani- 
Sadr,  who's  in  charge  of  the  military 
operation,  made  that  report  to  Kho- 
meini and  received  a  note  of  congratu- 
lations. That's  the  evidence  that  there 
was  such  an  offensive. 

The  war  has  bogged  down  — it's  the 
rainy  season  there  now  — into  sort  of  a 
war  of  attrition  at  a  very  low  pace.  At 
this  point  neither  country  seems  to  be 


in  a  position  to  achieve  a  quick  victory 
over  the  other.  It  looks  like  a  long, 
dragged  out  process  which  is  taking  its 
toll  on  both  countries  economically. 
They've  lost  a  sizable  portion  of  their 
oil  revenues. 

In  the  case  of  Iran,  the  sanctions, 
which  were  imposed  as  a  result  of  the 
hostage  issue,  are  denying  it  access  to 
markets  that  otherwise  would  enable  it 
to  improve  its  ability  to  sustain  the  war 
effort.  But  Iraq,  also,  is  suffering 
economic  damage.  So  it  looks  now  as 
though  the  war  has  settled  down  for 
the  long  term. 

Whether  or  not  at  some  point  both 
parties  will  be  receptive  to  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  a  cease-fire, 
withdrawal  from  territories,  negotia- 
tions, I  think  that  is  the  objective 
toward  which  we  ought  to  address  our 
efforts  with  other  countries  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Q.  But  it  doesn't  look  like  that's  on 
the  immediate  horizon,  right? 

A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  Let  me  move  on  to  another  part 
of  the  world — Poland.  Is  the  immediate 
threat  of  Soviet  intervention  there  pretty 
well  subsided  for  now? 

A.  Let  me  describe  it  as  accurately 
as  I  can  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
that  we  have.  There  has  been  some 
reduction  in  Soviet  military  activity, 
but  their  state  of  readiness  is  still  at 
the  high  level  that  it  achieved  in 
December.  So  they're  in  a  position, 
militarily,  to  move  on  fairly  short 
notice. 

Internally,  the  tension  level  seems 
to  have  been  reduced  somewhat,  but 
there  are  some  difficult  points  ahead  of 
us.  There's  the  question  of  work-free 
Saturdays,  for  example.  There's  the 
question  of  the  union  for  the  farmers. 
And  down  the  road  further  there's  a 
scheduled  congress  of  the  party  in 
Poland. 

There  is  a  very  difficult  economic 
situation  which  could  trigger  political 
reactions  and  then  counterreactions 
from  the  government  and  maybe  con- 
ceivably from  the  Soviet  Union.  So  it's 
going  to  be  a  very  delicate,  sensitive, 
and  potentially  volatile  situation  for 
some  time. 

Q.  In  El  Salvador  as  of  last  week, 
six  Americans  have  recently  been  killed 
there — Americans  who  were  working 
there,  privately  or  under  government 
auspices.  Is  there  anything  that  requires 


changing  American  policy  or  that  can  be 
done  to  stop  this  loss  of  American  life 
there? 

A.  First  of  all,  one  must  under- 
stand the  basic  situation.  We  have  two 
forces  contending  for  control  in  El  Sal- 
vador: the  right,  made  up  of  those  who 
occupy  the  privileged  position  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  traditionally; 
and  the  disadvantaged  and  dispossessed 
who  seek  to  achieve  a  government 
that's  more  sensitive  to  their  needs  and 
their  aspirations.  There  are  those  in 
both  groups  inclined  to  violence,  and 
they  both  succeeded  to  the  extent  that 
last  year  there  were  9,000  lives  lost 
altogether. 

The  government  is  made  up  of  a 
junta  with  military  representation;  a 
president,  who  is  a  civilian  and  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  which  is  seeking  to  establish  a 
moderate  government  and  has  pledged 
itself  to  reforms,  land  reform,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant and  key  reform  proposal  and  which 
led  to  the  deaths  of  the  two  Americans 
who  were  just  killed  and  a  very  signifi- 
cant El  Salvadoran  political  figure,  Mr. 
Viera  [Jose  Rodolfo  Viera,  President  of 
El  Salvador's  Institute  for  Agrarian 
Transformation],  who  was  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  land  reform  program  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  displeasure  of  both  the  left 
and  the  right.  The  privileged  people 
who  have  owned  the  land  and,  in  effect, 
dominated  the  economy  see  land  reform 
as  a  threat  to  their  privileged  position. 
The  left  sees  land  reform  as  a  reform 
which  frustrates  the  kind  of  change 
that  they  would  like  to  initiate  through 
violence  and  overthrow.  So  land  reform 
and  reforms  of  this  kind  that  are  spon- 
sored by  the  government  are  attacked 
and  resisted  from  both  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

Mr.  Hammer,  who  was  one  of  the 
Americans  killed,  regrettably,  in  this 
recently  was  in  charge  of  the  land 
reform  program.  He  had  enemies  on 
both  sides.  The  question  is,  from  which 
side  of  the  political  spectrum  did  the  at- 
tack come?  President  Duarte  and  the 
Defense  Minister  responded  quickly  to 
protests  of  our  charge  [d'affaires],  and 
they're  pressing  for  an  investigation. 

But  the  problem  is  how  to  get  the 
moderate  center  established  and  credi- 
ble and  how  to  build  support  for  them, 
given  these  pressures  from  the  left  and 
the  right.  And  people  get  caught  in  the 
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middle,  whether  they're  Americans  or 
anyone  else,  treading  on  dangerous 
ground. 

Q.  Finally,  to  your  favorite  subject, 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  As  you  know,  in 
the  past  week  both  U.N.  Ambassador 
Donald  McHenry  and  former  State 
Department  spokesman  Hodding  Carter 
have  gone  after  him.  McHenry  said,  for 
instance,  that  Brzezinski  spoke  out  pub- 
licly when  he  shouldn't  have  and  has 
been  sending  mixed  signals  around  the 
world  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Is  that 
true? 

A.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  now  in  just 
about  every  — well,  I  won't  say  every 
but  many  interview  programs  which 
I've  been  on. 

Q.  We're  looking  for  something 
fresh.  [Laughter] 

A.  I  have  nothing  fresh  to  say.  I've 
tackled  the  subject  from  the  institu- 
tional point  of  view  — the  respective 
role  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  State  Department  — and  I've 
made  those  views  known  and  clear.  I 
don't  think  it's  useful,  nor  am  I  inclined, 
to  get  involved  in  a  personality  contest 
with  Zbig.  Zbig  and  I  are  good  friends, 
we  get  along  fine,  I  find  him  congenial, 
and  I  see  no  reason  at  this  point  to 
comment. 

Q.  But  McHenry  wasn't  a  personal- 
ity thing.  McHenry  was  talking  about— 
he's  the  U.N.  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States — sending  mixed  signals  on  foreign 
policy.  He  didn't  attack  him  personally. 
Hodding  Carter's  statement  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent. 

A.  Let  me  put  it  in  institutional 
terms.  What  Don  McHenry  had  to  say 
could  have  been  said  when  Henry  Kis- 
singer was  National  Security  Adviser; 
it  could  have  been  said  in  previous  Ad- 
ministrations when  the  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  was  given  a  public  voice. 
That's  a  problem.  It's  the  President's 
choice  as  to  whether  or  not  that's  what 
he  wants. 

Q.  And  President  Carter  clearly 
made  that  choice. 

A.  He  clearly  did,  and  he  saw  ad- 
vantages in  it  for  him.  Zbig  says  that 
an  activist  President— that  is,  a  foreign 
policy  activist  President  — will  give  his 
National  Security  Adviser  automati- 
cally more  visibility,  which  is  a  legiti- 
mate point  of  view. 


Q.  David  Broder,  in  a  column  in  The 
Washington  Post  recently  said  that  you 
offered  your  successor-designate,  Alex- 
ander Haig,  four  rules. 

A.  Don't  call  them  rules;  I  don't. 

Q.  No  press  secretary  for  the  Secu- 
rity Adviser;  no  press  briefings  or  TV  ap- 
pearances; no  contacts  with  foreign 
governments;  and  for  him  to  do  his  job 
and  not  the  State  Department's.  Is  that 
an  accurate  reflection  of  what  you  think 
the  rules  ought  to  be? 

A.  That  wasn't  put  in  the  diplo- 
matic way  that  I've  learned  to  say 
things,  or  tried  to,  in  the  last  6  months. 

Q.  But  structurally  you  think  that 
would  help. 

A.  I  think  that  those  four  points 
highlight  the  point  that  I  made  a  mo- 
ment ago.  The  President,  under  the 
Constitution,  makes  foreign  policy;  he's 
got  greater  powers  there  than  he  does 
in  domestic  policy. 

Secondly,  he  ought  to  have  a 
Secretary  of  State  in  whom  he  has  con- 
fidence as  his  delegated  voice. 

That's  the  arrangement,  and  that 
should  be  the  arrangement.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  someone  else  — whether  it's 
the  National  Security  Adviser  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  —  articulates 
foreign  policy,  then  to  that  extent  you 
send  mixed  signals,  or  at  least  risk  it. 


^ress  release  2  of  Jan.  7,  1981. 


U.S.-Canada 
Technical  Meeting 
on  Dioxin 


JOINT  STATEMENT 
DEC.  19,  19801 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
State,  U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  and 
health  and  environmental  scientists  met 
in  Washington  December  19,  1980,  to 
discuss  recent  findings  regarding 
2,3,7,8-TCDD  (dioxin)  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  to  develop  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  the  problem.  The  Canadian 
delegation  was  led  by  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs  and  included  ex- 
perts from  the  Ministries  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  Environment  Canada,  Fisher- 
ies and  Oceans,  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  the 
Department  of  State,  included  experts 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Interior,  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Government  spe- 
cialists from  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Michigan  also  took  part. 

Canadian  scientists  presented  the 
results  of  a  recent  Environment  Canada 
study  which  revealed  the  presence  of 
2,3,7,8-TCDD  in  Great  Lakes  herring 
gull  eggs.  The  discovery  of  2,3,7,8- 
TCDD  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin, 
through  recent  advances  in  analytical 
technology,  shows  that  the  compound 
has  been  present  in  declining  quantities 
in  the  eggs  over  the  past  decade.  Other 
scientific  findings  from  both  govern- 
ments on  2,3,7,8-TCDD  and  concerns 
related  to  health  and  environment  were 
compared  and  discussed. 

As  a  result,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  be  exchanging  information 
and  cooperating  in  an  effort  to: 

•  Identify  sources  of  2,3,7,8-TCDD 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  with  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  sources  related 
to  2,4,5-trichlorophenol  production;  it 
was  reported  that  this  material  is  no 
longer  being  produced  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin; 

•  Review  the  presence  of  2,3,7,8- 
TCDD  in  fish,  with  emphasis  on  analyt- 
ical methodology,  human  exposure,  and 
evaluation  of  potential  health  hazards, 
and  establish  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
these  issues; 

•  Investigate  the  way  that  2,3,7,8- 
TCDD  is  transported  through  and  af- 
fects the  environment;  and 
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•  Formulate  plans  for  coordinated 
action. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  ac- 
tions, the  governments  also  plan  to  pre- 
sent to  an  international  conference  on 
dioxins,  tentatively  scheduled  in  Wash- 
ington in  October  1981,  the  results  of 
the  work  accomplished. 

Agencies  of  the  governments  will 
continue  to  forward  information  on 
2,3,7,8-TCDD  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  which,  through  its  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Board  and  Science 
Advisory  Board,  is  already  considering 
this  issue. 


'Press  release  351  of  Dec.  19,  1980. 


Air  Pollution 
Legislation 


U.S.  Federal  agencies  are  examining 
the  terms  of  recent  Canadian  legislation 
dealing  with  air  pollution  which  may  af- 
fect the  United  States.  By  unanimous 
action  on  December  16  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  adopted  a  measure 
which  would  enable  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  action  in  in- 
stances where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Canadian  emission  sources 
contribute  to  air  pollution  in  another 
country.  The  Canadian  law  is  similar  in 
purpose  to  Section  115  of  the  U.S. 
Clean  Air  Act.  That  section  provides 
for  action  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  initiate  revision  of  State  imple- 
mentation plans  on  air  quality  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  pollution  from  U.S.  sources  endan- 
gers public  health  or  welfare  in  a  for- 
eign country,  so  long  as  that  country 
provides  "essentially  the  same  rights" 
to  the  United  States. 

In  the  coming  period  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  consider  whether  the 
Canadian  legislation  provides  the  reci- 
procity required  under  Section  115. 
Canada's  action,  taken  in  the  context  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Intent  on  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Muskie  and  the  Canadian  Environ- 
ment Minister  on  August  5,  1980,  is  a 
positive  step  toward  closer  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion issues. 


Press  release  355  of  Dec.  4,  1980. 


Two  Years  of 
U.S. -China 
Relations 


The  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  established  diplomatic 
relations  on  January  1, 1979.  Since  then, 
the  U.S.  and  Chinese  Governments  have 
cooperated  in  the  rapid  reconstruction  of 
normal  relations  in  virtually  every  field. 
The  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  in  the 
Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs has  compiled  the  following  chronol- 
ogy for  the  benefit  of  students,  scholars, 
and  the  interested  public. 

1979 

January  1 

On  the  basis  of  the  joint  communique  and 
separate  statements  issued  on  December 
15,  1978,  the  U.S.  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (P.R.C.)  extend  mutual 
recognition  and  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. U.S.  simultaneously  withdraws 
recognition  and  breaks  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Taipei.  U.S.  gives  notice  to  the 
Taiwan  authorities  that  it  is  exercising  its 
right  under  Article  X  of  the  March  3, 
1955,  "Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  China"  to  terminate  that 
treaty  effective  January  1,  1980.  While 
the  treaty  remains  in  force,  the  U.S.  will 
impose  a  1-year  moratorium  on  new 
commitments  for  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan,  although  previous  commitments 
for  arms  deliveries  will  be  honored. 

Chinese  officials  attending  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  fifth  National  People's  Con- 
gress (NPC)  declare  that  China  will  re- 
spect the  "status  quo  on  Taiwan  ...  in 
settling  the  question  of  reunification"; 
that  "all  military  confrontation  should  be 
ended"  between  the  government  of  China 
and  the  Taiwan  authorities;  that  both 
sides  should  reestablish  postal  and  trans- 
portation links  and  develop  bilateral 
trade. 

January  2 

Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  tells  U.S. 
congressional  group,  led  by  Representa- 
tive Thomas  L.  Ashley  (Ohio),  that 
reunification  of  Taiwan  with  the  rest  of 
China  will  be  peaceful. 

January  3-14 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  (Georgia)  leads  a  del- 
egation of  the  Pacific  Study  Group  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
China. 


January  9 

In  conversation  with  Senator  Nunn  and 
Senate  group,  Vice  Premier  Deng  tells 
delegation  that  Taiwan  need  not  disarm 
after  reunification;  calls  for  bigger  U.S. 
naval  presence  in  Pacific  and  greater 
Southeast  Asian  defense  cooperation. 

January  11 

Chinese  Government  drops  tariffs  on  im- 
ports from  Taiwan. 

January  16 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan  (AIT)  is 
registered  as  a  private,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


January  22-26 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Trade  Affairs  William  Bar- 
raclough,  chief  U.S.  textile  negotiator 
Michael  Smith,  and  chief  of  China  Tex- 
tiles Import-Export  Corporation  Han 
Fangyu  lead  preliminary  consultations  on 
textile  trade  in  Washington. 

January  26 

President  Carter  formally  transmits  to 
Congress  a  draft  bill  to  implement  the 
U.S. -China  joint  communique  and  to  em- 
power the  AIT  to  manage  unofficial  rela- 
tions with  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

January  28- 
February  5 

Vice  Premier  Deng,  Vice  Premier  Fang 
Yi,  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua 
visit  the  U.S.  In  Washington  they  meet 
for  talks  with  President  Carter,  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  and  leading 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Vice  Premier  Deng  and 
entourage  then  visit  Atlanta,  where  they 
tour  Ford  Motor  Company;  Houston, 
where  they  visit  NASA  facilities  and 
Hughes  Tool  Company;  and  Seattle, 
where  they  tour  Boeing's  747  plant. 

January  31 

Vice  Premier  Deng  reiterates,  in  a  U.S. 
television  interview,  that  China  will  make 
all  attempts  to  bring  about  reunification 
with  Taiwan  by  peaceful  means. 

President  Carter  and  Vice  Premier  Deng 
preside  at  a  ceremony  at  which  a  series  of 
agreements  are  signed.  These  agree- 
ments commit  both  sides  to  facilitate  the 
reunification  of  families  and  establish 
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rules  to  govern  problems  of  those  who 
claim  dual  nationality,  establish  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Scientific  and  Technologi- 
cal Cooperation,  promote  collaboration  in 
the  field  of  high  energy  physics,  and  en- 
courage cultural  exchange  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  Sepa- 
rately, the  two  sides  agree  to  establish  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

February  1 

"Joint  press  communique"  issued  in  which 
the  U.S.  and  China  agree  to  facilitate  the 
accreditation  of  resident  journalists  and 
undertake  to  conclude  trade,  aviation, 
and  shipping  agreements. 

February  12-24 

Representative  Les  AuCoin  (Oregon) 
leads  State  trade  delegation  to  China. 

February  15 

Taiwan  agrees  to  the  establishment  of  a 
nongovernmental  organization,  the  Coor- 
dination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs (CCNAA),  to  carry  out  unofficial  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  the  U.S. 

February  17 

Representative  AuCoin  and  his  delega- 
tion meet  with  Bank  of  China  Deputy 
Manager  Jin  Deqin  and  other  Bank  of 
China  officials;  discuss  the  claims  settle- 
ment question  and  the  possibility  of 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  China. 

State  Department  responds  to  Chinese 
intervention  in  Vietnam  by  calling  for 
"immediate  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Cambodia  (Kampuchea)  and 
Chinese  troops  from  Vietnam." 


February  24-28 

Governor  Jay  Hammond  (Alaska)  leads 
trade  mission  to  China;  Hammond  is  the 
first  U.S.  governor  to  visit  China  follow- 
ing normalization. 

February  24- 
March  4 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal  visits  China  and  meets  with 
Premier  Hua  Guofeng,  Vice  Premier 
Deng,  and  other  senior  Chinese  officials. 

February  26 

Following  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Senate 
(82  to  9)  confirms  U.S.  Liaison  Office 
chief  Leonard  Woodcock  as  the  first  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  P.R.C. 


February  26- 
March  2 

Minister  of  Metallurgical  Industries  Tang 
Ke  visits  U.S.;  meets  with  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Juanita  Kreps. 

February  28 

Embassy  of  the  formerly  recognized 
Chinese  Government  (Taipei)  officially 
closes  in  Washington,  as  does  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Taipei. 

March  1 

U.S.  and  China  formally  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  at  the  ambassadorial  level 
as  Embassies  open  at  Beijing  and  Wash- 
ington. Chinese  Ambassador  Chai  Zemin 
presents  his  credentials  to  President 
Carter  in  Washington. 

March  2 

Secretary  Blumenthal  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance Zhang  Jingfu  initial  a  claims 
settlement  agreement  which  provides  for 
payment  by  China  of  $80.5  million  in 
settlement  of  $196  million  in  property 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  and  the  release 
by  the  U.S.,  by  October  1,  1979,  of  ap- 
proximately $80.5  million  in  Chinese  as- 
sets frozen  during  the  Korean  war. 

March  7 

Ambassador  Woodcock  presents  his  cre- 
dentials to  Ulanhu,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  NPC,  in  Bei- 
jing, thus  completing  the  establishment 
of  ambassadorial  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  China. 

March  8-18 

Governor  Richard  Thornburg  (Pennsyl- 
vania) leads  trade  mission  to  China. 

March  13 

U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives pass  separate  bills  on  U.S.  non- 
governmental relations  with  Taiwan. 

March  15-24 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dale 
Hathaway  leads  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  delegation  to  China.  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Alexander  (Arkansas)  ac- 
companies the  delegation. 

March  16 

Chinese  Government  formally  protests 
congressional  amendments  to  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act,  charging  that  the  legisla- 
tion contravenes  the  principles  of  nor- 
malization recorded  in  the  joint  com- 
munique. 


March  24-31 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dele- 
gation, led  by  Representative  Al  Ullman 
(Oregon),  visits  China;  meets  with  Vice 
Premier  Deng. 

March  27 

House  backs  Senate-House  compromise 

on  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (339  to  50). 

March  28 

Senate  approves  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
(85  to  4). 

April  3 

China  delays  signing  the  "claims-assets" 
settlement  in  protest  of  legislative  action 
on  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

April  10 

President  Carter  signs  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  96-8),  stating  that 
he  will  implement  it  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  commitments  under  the 
joint  communique. 

AIT  formally  opens  in  Taipei. 

April  12-20 

Textile  negotiator  Smith,  and  chief  of 
China  Textiles  Import-Export  Corpora- 
tion Han  Fangyu,  lead  the  first  round  of 
textile  negotiations  in  Beijing. 

April  13-19 

Representative  Jack  Brooks  (Texas), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  leads  a  congressional 
delegation  to  China. 

April  14-17 

Representative  William  Nichols  (Ala- 
bama) visits  Beijing  in  connection  with 
U.S. -China  textile  negotiations. 

April  14-21 

Representative  Melvin  Price  (Illinois), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  leads  congressional  delega- 
tion to  China;  meets  with  Vice  Premier 
Deng  and  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
(PLA)  Wu  Xiuquan. 

April  15-20 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  del- 
egation, headed  by  Senators  Frank 
Church  (Idaho)  and  Jacob  Javits  (New 
York),  visits  China.  A  group  of  north- 
western business  representatives  accom- 
panies delegation. 

April  16 

Vice  President  of  the  Academy  of  Social 
Sciences  Huan  Xiang  leads  delegation  to 
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Washington  for  meetings  with  the  U.S. 
Committee  on  Scholarly  Communication 
withtheP.R.C. 


April  17-28 

Vice  Minister  of  Communications  Peng 
Deqing  leads  delegation  to  Seattle  to  at- 
tend ceremonies  marking  the  first  call  of 
a  Chinese  ship  at  a  U.S.  seaport. 

April  18 

Representative  Brooks'  delegation  meets 
with  Vice  Premier  Deng. 

April  19 

Vice  Premier  Deng  tells  Senator  Church 
and  his  delegation  that  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  undermines  the  normalization  of 
U.S. -China  relations  and  comes  close  to 
nullifying  it. 

April  21-24 

Representative  Augustus  Hawkins  (Cali- 
fornia) leads  delegation  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
China. 

April  22 

Representative  Hawkins  and  his  delega- 
tion meet  with  Vice  Premier  Li  Xiannian; 
discusses  China's  major  economic  prob- 
lems and  the  importance  of  good  relations 
among  China,  Japan,  and  the  Western  al- 
liance in  preventing  world  war. 

April  23 

Representative  Hawkins  and  his  delega- 
tion meet  with  Deputy  Director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Wang  Jiong. 

April  24- 
May9 

Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards International  Affairs  Division  Ed- 
ward Brady  leads  delegation  to  China. 

April  30 

All  U.S.  forces  and  military  installations 
are  withdrawn  from  Taiwan. 

May  4-15 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Kreps  leads  dele- 
gation to  China;  first  round  of  U.S. -China 
negotiations  on  a  maritime  agreement  is 
held  in  Beijing. 

May  7 

Secretary  Kreps  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  Li  Qiang  attend  ceremonies  in  Bei- 
jing for  the  signing  of  four  protocols 
covering  atmospheric  sciences,  marine 
and  fisheries  sciences  metrology  and 
standards,  and  the  management  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  information. 


May  7 

Secretary  Kreps  and  Minister  of  Finance 
Zhang  Jingfu  formally  sign  the  long- 
sought  "claims-assets"  agreement  ini- 
tialed during  Secretary  Blumenthal's 
March  visit. 

May  10 

Secretary  Kreps  and  Minister  Li  sign 
agreement  designed  to  facilitate  trade 
exhibitions  for  American  and  Chinese 
goods. 

May  14 

Secretary  Kreps  and  Minister  Li  initial 
bilateral  trade  agreement. 

May  19- 
June  3 

U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  delegation,  led 
by  Administrator  Robert  Frosch,  arrives 
in  Beijing  to  implement  the  Sino-U.S. 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
agreement. 

May  21 

NASA  delegation  meets  Vice  Premier  Yu 
Qiuli. 

May  21-30 

Textile  negotiator  Smith  and  chief  of 
China  Textiles  Import-Export  Corpora- 
tion Han  Fangyu  lead  the  second  round 
of  U.S. -China  textile  negotiations  in 
Beijing. 

May  22-29 

U.S.  postal  delegation,  led  by  Postmaster 
General  William  Bolger,  visits  China. 

May  25 

U.S.  postal  delegation  and  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecommunica- 
tions sign  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing which  provides  for  direct  exchange  of 
letters  and  post  items,  establishment  of 
an  express  mail  service  between  U.S.  and 
Chinese  cities,  exchange  of  information 
on  postal  technology,  and  settlement  of 
outstanding  postal  accounts  dating  back 
to  1949. 

May  26- 
June2 

U.S.  Special  Trade  Representative 
Robert  S.  Strauss  leads  governmental 
and  business  delegation  to  China;  holds 
textile  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  in 
attempt  to  reach  a  compromise  agree- 
ment; promotes  U.S. -China  business  con- 
tact. 


May  28- 
June  10 

Vice  Premier  in  charge  of  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Commission  Kang  Shien  visits 
U.S.  and  meets  in  Washington  with  Pres- 
ident Carter,  Secretary  of  Energy  James 
Schlesinger,  and  other  senior  U.S.  offi- 
cials to  discuss  energy  cooperation  and  oil 
exploration. 

May  30 

Special  Trade  Representative  Strauss 
ends  textile  talks  with  the  Chinese  with- 
out agreement. 

May  31 

U.S.  quotas  are  unilaterally  imposed  on 
five  categories  of  Chinese  textile  im- 
ports. 

June  1 

Chinese  officials  accompanying  Vice 
Premier  Kang  in  the  U.S.  announce  the 
beginning  of  negotiations  with  nine  of  the 
largest  U.S. -based  oil  companies  for 
seismic  surveys  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
which  could  lead  to  major  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Chinese  offshore  oil  exploration. 

June  3-7 

Governor  John  Dalton  (Virginia)  leads 
delegation  to  China. 

June  4- 
Julyl 

Chief  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Resources 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  C. 
D.  Masters,  leads  USGS  petroleum  (June 
4-July  1)  and  remote  sensing  (June  4-28) 
delegations  to  China;  groups  visit  China's 
Scientific  Research  Institute  for  Petro- 
leum Exploration  and  Development. 

June  5-6 

M.  J.  Terman  of  the  USGS  Office  of  In- 
ternational Geography  and  Director  of 
China's  State  Bureau  of  Geology  (SBG) 
Sun  Daguang  meet  in  Beijing  to  discuss 
future  USGS-SBG  scientific  cooperation. 

June  6 

Senate  passes  a  nonbinding  resolution 
that  "approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  re- 
quired to  terminate  any  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
another  nation."  The  resolution  is  related 
to  a  Federal  judge's  decision  earlier  that 
day  to  dismiss  a  suit  brought  by  25  mem- 
bers of  Congress  against  the  President's 
decision  to  terminate  the  U.S.  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  with  Taiwan. 

June  6-9 

Five  American  USGS  remote  sensing 
delegation  geologists  visit  the  Chaidamu 
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Basin  in  western  China.  They  are  the 
first  known  foreigners  to  learn  the  cur- 
rent status  of  geological  research  and 
petroleum  exploration  in  this  area. 

June  11-25 

Office  of  Earthquake  Studies  chief 
Robert  Wesson  leads  USGS  delegation  to 
China  as  part  of  the  U.S. -China  coopera- 
tive earthquake  program;  group  meets 
with  China's  State  Seismological  Bureau 
officials. 

June  16-29 

National  Committee  for  U.S. -China  Rela- 
tions sponsors  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  delegation  to  China. 

June  19 

Mayoral  delegation  meets  with  Vice 
Premier  Li;  discuss  Sino-American  eco- 
nomic relations. 

June  22-30 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Joseph  Califano  visits  China. 

June  22 

Secretary  Califano  and  Chinese  Minister 
of  Health  Qian  Xinzhong  sign  protocol  on 
Cooperation  in  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

Secretary  Califano  meets  with  Vice  Pre- 
miers Fang  Yi  and  Chen  Muhua. 

June  23 

Secretary  Califano  signs  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  covering  U.S. -China 
educational  exchange  programs,  provid- 
ing for  the  exchange  of  about  50  persons 
from  both  countries. 

June  23- 
July  13 

Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Development 
(UNCSTD)  Theodore  Hesburgh  leads 
delegation  to  China;  delegation  studies 
the  role  of  traditional  and  modern  science 
and  technology  in  China's  development. 

June  24 

Secretary  Califano  discusses  U.S. -China 
educational  exchange  with  Vice  Premier 
Li  Xiannian. 

June  25 

UNCSTD  delegation  meets  with  Vice 
Minister  in  Charge  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  Science  and  Technology  Jiang 
Ming  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Huang  Hua. 


June  26 

UNCSTD  delegation  meets  with  State 
Economic  Commission  Deputy  Director 
Guo  Futao  and  Vice  Premier  Fang  Yi. 

June  28 

Mayoral  delegation  meets  with 
Guangdong  Revolutionary  Committee 
Chairman  Yang  Shangkun. 

July  2-13 

Ohio  State  trade  delegation,  headed  by 
Governor  James  Rhodes,  visits  China. 

July  6 

Governor  Rhodes  and  delegation  meet 
with  Vice  Premier  Yu  Qiuli. 

July  7 

Ambassador  Woodcock  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade  Li  Qiang  sign  3-year 
U.S. -China  trade  agreement  in  Beijing, 
by  which  the  two  countries  accord  each 
other  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff 
treatment  and  agree  to  other  measures  to 
promote  bilateral  trade  and  economic  in- 
teraction. 

July  10-24 

Minister  of  Finance  Zhang  Jingfu  visits 
U.S. 

July  11 

Minister  Zhang  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Blumenthal  open  talks  in  Washington. 

August  7 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  (Washington)  ar- 
rives in  China  for  18-day  visit. 

August  10-28 

Governor  John  Carlin  (Kansas)  leads 
State  trade  mission  to  China. 

August  14 

Chinese  officials  and  Pan  American  World 
Airways  sign  agreement  concerning  char- 
ter flights  between  San  Francisco  and 
Shanghai. 

U.S.  determines  that  China  is  a  "friendly 
country"  for  the  purposes  of  Section  607a 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
thus  permitting  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies to  furnish  services  and  commodities 
to  China  on  a  reimbursement  basis. 

August  15-22 

Representative  Harley  O.  Staggers  (West 
Virginia)  leads  a  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  delegation 
to  China. 

August  24 

Senator  Jackson  tells  the  press  in  Beijing 
that  Chinese  leaders  told  him  further 


delay  in  MFN  status  would  adversely  af- 
fect U.S. -China  relations. 

August  25- 
September  1 

Vice  President  Mondale  leads  delegation 
to  China. 

August  26 

Vice  President  Mondale  says  U.S. -China 
trade  agreement  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  November  1. 

August  27 

In  a  nationally  televised  address  to  the 
students  and  faculty  of  Beijing  Univer- 
sity, Vice  President  Mondale  says  the 
U.S.  is  ready  to  grant  China  $2  billion  in 
Export-Import  Bank  trade  credits  over 
the  next  2-5  years  and  states  that  a 
weakened  or  isolated  China  would  not  be 
in  U.S.  interest. 

August  28 

Vice  President  Mondale  signs  agreements 
with  China  to  expand  cultural  relations 
and  promote  cooperation  in  hydroelectric 
power  and  related  water  resource  man- 
agement. 

August  31 

Vice  President  Mondale  formally  opens 
the  American  Consulate  General  at 
Guangzhou,  capital  of  Guangdong  Prov- 
ince. 

Chinese  Government  agrees  to  negotiate 
a  civil  aviation  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Vice  President  Mondale  indicates  that  the 
Carter  Administration  will  terminate  and 
replace  with  an  unofficial  arrangement 
the  Nanking  agreement  of  1946,  which 
regulates  civil  air  transport  between  the 
U.S.  and  Taiwan,  but  purports  to  grant 
U.S.  carriers  landing  rights  on  the  China 
mainland. 

Treasury  Department  allows  the  first 
U.S.  Government  checks  to  be  sent  to 
China  since  1949. 

September  9-21 

Governor  of  Anhui  Province,  Wan  Li,  vis- 
its U.S.  as  guest  of  Governor  Harry 
Hughes  (Maryland). 

September  15- 
October  5 

Minister  of  Agricultural  Machinery  Yang 
Ligong  leads  delegation  to  U.S. 

September  16-23 

Governor  Dixy  Lee  Ray  (Washington) 
leads  delegation  to  China;  meets  with 
Vice  Premier  Deng  and  other  senior 
Chinese  officials. 
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The  Inaugural  Address 
of  President  Reagan 


Ronald  Reagan  was  sworn  in  as 
the  UOth  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol  on 
January  20,  1981.  Following  is  the  text 
of  his  inaugural  address.1 

To  a  few  of  us  here  today,  this  is  a 
solemn  and  most  momentous  occasion. 
And  yet  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  it 
is  a  commonplace  occurrence.  The  or- 
derly transfer  of  authority,  as  called  for 
in  the  Constitution,  routinely  takes 
place  as  it  has  for  almost  two  centuries, 
and  few  of  us  stop  to  think  how  unique 
we  really  are.  In  the  eyes  of  many  in 
the  world,  this  every-4-year  ceremony 
we  accept  as  normal  is  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
our  fellow  citizens  to  know  how  much 
you  did  to  carry  on  this  tradition.  By 
your  gracious  cooperation  in  the  transi- 
tion process,  you  have  shown  a  watch- 
ing world  that  we  are  a  united  people, 
pledged  to  maintaining  a  political  sys- 
tem which  guarantees  individual  liberty 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other. 
And  I  thank  you  and  your  people  for  all 
your  help  in  maintaining  the  continuity 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  republic. 

The  business  of  our  nation  goes 
forward.  These  United  States  are  con- 
fronted with  an  economic  affliction  of 
great  proportions.  We  suffer  from  the 
longest,  and  one  of  the  worst,  sustained 
inflations  in  our  national  history.  It 
distorts  our  economic  decisions,  penal- 
izes thrift,  and  crushes  the  struggling 
young  and  the  fixed-income  elderly 
alike.  It  threatens  to  shatter  the  lives 
of  millions  of  our  people.  Idle  industries 
have  cast  workers  into  unemployment, 
human  misery,  and  personal  indignity. 
Those  who  do  work  are  denied  a  fair 
return  for  their  labor  by  a  tax  system 
which  penalizes  successful  achievement 
and  keeps  us  from  maintaining  full  pro- 
ductivity. 

But  great  as  our  tax  burden  is,  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  public  spending. 
For  decades  we  have  piled  deficit  upon 
deficit,  mortgaging  our  future  and  our 
children's  future  for  the  temporary  con- 
venience of  the  present.  To  continue 
this  long  trend  is  to  guarantee  tremend- 


ous social,  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  upheavals.  You  and  I  as  indi- 
viduals can,  by  following,  live  beyond 
our  means  but  for  only  a  limited  period 
of  time.  Why  then  should  we  think  that 
collectively,  as  a  nation,  we're  not 
bound  by  that  same  limitation?  We 
must  act  today  in  order  to  preserve 
tomorrow.  And  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding—we're going  to  begin  to 
act  beginning  today. 

The  economic  ills  we  suffer  have 
come  upon  us  over  several  decades. 
They  will  not  go  away  in  days,  weeks, 
or  months,  but  they  will  go  away.  They 
will  go  away  because  we,  as  Americans, 
have  the  capacity  now,  as  we've  had  in 
the  past,  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  this  last  and  greatest 
bastion  of  freedom.  In  this  present 
crisis,  government  is  not  the  solution  to 
our  problem;  government  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

From  time  to  time  we've  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  society  has 
become  too  complex  to  be  managed  by 
self-rule,  that  government  by  an  elite 


we're  sick;  professionals,  industrialists, 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  cabbies,  and  truck 
drivers.  They  are,  in  short,  we  the 
people  — this  breed  called  Americans. 

For  this  Administration's  objective 
will  be  a  healthy,  vigorous,  growing 
economy  that  provides  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans  with  no  barriers 
born  of  bigotry  or  discrimination.  Put- 
ting America  back  to  work  means  put- 
ting all  Americans  back  to  work;  ending 
inflation  means  freeing  all  Americans 
from  the  terror  of  runaway  living  costs. 
All  must  share  in  the  productive  work 
of  this  new  beginning,  and  all  must 
share  in  the  bounty  of  a  revived 
economy.  With  the  idealism  and  fair 
play,  which  are  the  core  of  our  system 
and  our  strength,  we  can  have  a  strong 
and  prosperous  America  at  peace  with 
itself  and  the  world. 

So  as  we  begin,  let  us  take  inven- 
tory. We  are  a  nation  that  has  a 
government,  not  the  other  way  around. 
And  this  makes  us  special  among  the 
nations  of  the  Earth.  Our  government 
has  no  power  except  that  granted  it  by 


To  those  neighbors  and  allies  who  share  our  freedom,  we  will  strengthen  our 
historic  ties  and  assure  them  of  our  support  and  firm  commitment.  We  will 
match  loyalty  with  loyalty. 


group  is  superior  — the  government  for, 
by,  and  of  the  people.  But  if  no  one 
among  us  is  capable  of  governing  him- 
self, then  who  among  us  has  the  capac- 
ity to  govern  someone  else?  All  of  us 
together,  in  and  out  of  government, 
must  bear  the  burden.  The  solutions  we 
seek  must  be  equitable  with  no  one 
group  singled  out  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
We  hear  much  of  special-interest 
groups.  But  our  concern  must  be  for  a 
special-interest  group  that  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  It  knows  no  sectional 
boundaries  or  ethnic  or  racial  divisions, 
and  it  crosses  political  party  lines.  It  is 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  raise 
our  food,  patrol  our  streets,  man  our 
mines  and  factories,  teach  our  children, 
keep  our  homes,  and  heal  us  when 


the  people.  It  is  time  to  check  and 
reverse  the  growth  of  government 
which  shows  signs  of  having  grown 
beyond  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It 
is  my  intention  to  curb  the  size  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Federal  establishment 
and  to  demand  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  those 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
All  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  create  the 
States;  the  States  created  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing, it's  not  my  intention  to  do 
away  with  government.  It  is,  rather,  to 
make  it  work— work  with  us,  not  over 
us;  to  stand  by  our  side,  not  ride  on  our 
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backs.  Government  can  and  must  pro- 
vide opportunity,  not  smother  it;  foster 
productivity,  not  stifle  it.  If  we  look  to 
the  answer  as  to  why,  for  so  many 
years,  we  achieved  so  much,  prospered 
as  no  other  people  on  Earth,  it  was 
because  here,  in  this  land,  we  unleashed 
the  energy  and  individual  genius  of 
man  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  ever 
been  done  before.  Freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  have  been 
more  available  and  assured  here  than  in 
any  other  place  on  Earth.  The  price  for 
this  freedom  at  times  has  been  high, 
but  we  have  never  been  unwilling  to 
pay  that  price. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  our 
present  troubles  parallel,  and  are  pro- 
portionate to,  the  intervention  and 
intrusion  in  our  lives  that  result  from 
unnecessary  and  excessive  growth  of 
government.  It  is  time  for  us  to  realize 
that  we  are  too  great  a  nation  to  limit 


land.  Your  dreams,  your  hopes,  your 
goals  are  going  to  be  the  dreams,  the 
hopes,  and  the  goals  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, so  help  me  God. 

We  shall  reflect  the  compassion 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  your  makeup. 
How  can  we  love  our  country  and  not 
love  our  countrymen?  And  loving  them, 
reach  out  a  hand  when  they  fall,  heal 
them  when  they're  sick,  and  provide  op- 
portunity to  make  them  self-sufficient 
so  they  will  be  equal  in  fact  and  not 
just  in  theory. 

Can  we  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting us?  Well,  the  answer  is  an 
unequivocal  and  emphatic  yes.  To  para- 
phrase Winston  Churchill:  I  did  not 
take  the  oath  I've  just  taken  with  the 
intention  of  presiding  over  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world's  strongest  economy. 
In  the  days  ahead,  I  will  propose 
removing  the  roadblocks  which  have 
slowed  our  economy  and  reduced  pro- 


. . .  peace  is  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  American  people.  We  will  negotiate 
for  it,  sacrifice  for  it;  ice  will  not  surrender  for  it,  now  or  ever. 


ourselves  to  small  dreams.  We're  not, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  doomed 
to  an  inevitable  decline.  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  fate  that  will  fall  on  us  no  matter 
what  we  do.  I  do  believe  in  a  fate  that 
will  fall  on  us  if  we  do  nothing. 

So  with  all  the  creative  energy  at 
our  command,  let  us  begin  an  era  of 
national  renewal.  Let  us  renew  our 
determination,  our  courage,  and  our 
strength,  and  let  us  renew  our  faith  and 
our  hope.  We  have  earned  every  right 
to  dream  heroic  dreams.  Those  who  say 
that  we're  in  a  time  when  there  are  no 
heroes,  they  just  don't  know  where  to 
look.  You  can  see  heroes  every  day  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  factory  gates;  others, 
a  handful  in  number,  produce  enough 
food  to  feed  all  of  us  and  then  the  world 
beyond.  You  meet  heroes  across  a 
counter  and  on  both  sides  of  that 
counter.  They  are  entrepreneurs,  with 
faith  in  themselves  and  faith  in  an  idea, 
who  create  new  jobs,  new  wealth,  and 
opportunity.  They  are  individuals  and 
families  who  pay  taxes,  support  the 
government,  and  whose  voluntary  gifts 
support  church,  charity,  culture,  art, 
and  education.  Their  patriotism  is  quiet 
but  deep;  their  values  sustain  our  na- 
tional life. 

Now  I  have  used  the  words  "they" 
and  "their"  in  speaking  of  those  heroes; 
I  could  say  "you"  and  "your"  because 
I'm  addressing  the  heroes  of  whom  I 
speak  — you,  the  citizens  of  this  blessed 


ductivity.  Steps  will  be  taken  aimed  at 
restoring  the  balance  between  the 
various  levels  of  government.  Progress 
may  be  slow  — measured  in  inches  and 
feet,  not  miles  — but  we  will  progress. 
It  is  time  to  reawaken  this  industrial 
giant,  to  get  government  back  within 
its  means,  and  to  lighten  our  punitive 
tax  burden.  And  these  will  be  our  first 
priorities,  and  on  these  principles  there 
will  be  no  compromise. 

On  the  eve  of  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, a  man  who  might  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  among  the  Founding 
Fathers,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  said  to 
his  fellow  Americans:  "Our  country  is  in 
danger,  but  not  to  be  despaired  of . . . . 
On  you  depend  the  fortunes  of  America. 
You  are  to  decide  the  important  ques- 
tions on  which  rest  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  millions  yet  unborn.  Act  wor- 
thy of  yourselves."  Well,  I  believe  we, 
the  Americans  of  today,  are  ready  to 
act  worthy  of  ourselves,  ready  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  insure  happiness 
and  liberty  for  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children. 

And  as  we  renew  ourselves,  here 
in  our  own  land,  we  will  be  seen  as  hav- 
ing greater  strength  throughout  the 
world.  We  will  again  be  the  exemplar  of 
freedom  and  the  beacon  of  hope  for 
those  who  do  not  now  have  freedom.  To 
those  neighbors  and  allies  who  share 


our  freedom,  we  will  strengthen  our 
historic  ties  and  assure  them  of  our 
support  and  firm  commitment.  We  will 
match  loyalty  with  loyalty.  We  will 
strive  for  mutually  beneficial  relations. 
We  will  not  use  our  friendship  to  im- 
pose on  their  sovereignty,  for  our  own 
sovereignty  is  not  for  sale. 

As  for  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
those  who  are  potential  adversaries, 
they  will  be  reminded  that  peace  is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  will  negotiate  for  it,  sacrifice 
for  it;  we  will  not  surrender  for  it,  now 
or  ever.  Our  forbearance  should  never 
be  misunderstood.  Our  reluctance  for 
conflict  should  not  be  misjudged  as  a 
failure  of  will.  But  if  action  is  required 
to  preserve  our  national  security,  we 
will  act.  We  will  maintain  sufficient 
strength  to  prevail,  if  need  be.  Knowing 
that  if  we  do  so,  we  have  the  best 
chance  of  never  having  to  use  that 
strength.  Above  all,  we  must  realize 
that  no  arsenal  or  no  weapon  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  world  is  so  formidable 
as  the  will  and  moral  courage  of  free 
men  and  women.  It  is  a  weapon  our 
adversaries  in  today's  world  do  not 
have.  It  is  a  weapon  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans do  have.  Let  that  be  understood 
by  those  who  practice  terrorism  and 
prey  upon  their  neighbors. 

I'm  told  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
prayer  meetings  are  being  held  on  this 
day.  For  that  I'm  deeply  grateful.  We 
are  a  nation  under  God.  And  I  believe 
God  intended  for  us  to  be  free.  It  would 
be  fitting  and  good,  I  think,  if  on  each 
inaugural  day  in  future  years,  it  should 
be  declared  a  day  of  prayer. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  history 
that  this  ceremony  has  been  held,  as 
you've  been  told,  on  this  west  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Standing  here,  one  faces  a 
magnificent  vista,  opening  up  on  this 
city's  special  beauty  and  history.  At  the 
end  of  this  open  mall,  are  those  shrines 
to  the  giants  on  whose  shoulders  we 
stand.  Directly  in  front  of  me,  the 
monument  to  a  monumental  man, 
George  Washington,  father  of  our  coun- 
try, a  man  of  humility  who  came  to 
greatness  reluctantly.  He  led  America 
out  of  revolutionary  victory  into  infant 
nationhood.  Off  to  one  side,  the  stately 
memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  flames 
with  his  eloquence.  And  then,  beyond 
the  Reflecting  Pool,  the  dignified  col- 
umns of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Who- 
ever would  understand  in  his  heart  the 
meaning  of  America  will  find  it  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Beyond  those  monuments  to 
heroism  is  the  Potomac  River  and  on 
the  far  shore,  the  sloping  hills  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  with  its 
row  upon  row  of  simple  white  markers 
bearing  crosses  or  Stars  of  David.  They 
add  up  to  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  for  our 
freedom.  Each  one  of  those  markers  is 
a  monument  to  the  kind  of  hero  I  spoke 
of  earlier.  Their  lives  ended  in  places 
called  Belleau  Wood,  the  Argonne, 
Omaha  Beach,  Salerno,  and  halfway 
around  the  world  on  Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa,  Pork  Chop  Hill,  the  Chosin 
Reservoir,  and  in  100  rice  paddies  and 
jungles  of  a  place  called  Vietnam. 

Under  one  such  marker,  lies  a 
young  man,  Martin  Treptow,  who  left 
his  job  in  a  small-town  barber  shop  in 
1917  to  go  to  France  with  the  famed 
Rainbow  Division.  There  on  the  west- 
ern front,  he  was  killed  trying  to  carry 
a  message  between  battalions  under 
heavy  artillery  fire.  We're  told  that  on 
his  body  was  found  a  diary.  On  the  fly- 
leaf, under  the  heading  "My  Pledge,"  he 
had  written  these  words:  "America 
must  win  this  war.  Therefore,  I  will 
work,  I  will  save,  I  will  sacrifice,  I  will 
endure,  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do 
my  utmost  as  if  the  issue  of  the  whole 
struggle  depended  on  me  alone." 

The  crisis  we  are  facing  today  does 
not  require  of  us  the  kind  of  sacrifice 
that  Martin  Treptow  and  so  many  thou- 
sands of  others  were  called  upon  to 
make.  It  does  require,  however,  our 
best  effort  and  our  willingness  to 
believe  in  ourselves  and  to  believe  in 
our  capacity  to  perform  great  deeds.  To 
believe  that  together,  with  God's  help, 
we  can  and  will  resolve  the  problems 
which  now  confront  us.  And  after  all, 
why  shouldn't  we  believe  that?  We  are 
Americans.  God  bless  you. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  26,  1981. 
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Opening  statement  by  Secretary- 
designate  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  January  9,  1981.1 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished committee  as  the  nominee  of 
President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  concerning 
my  qualifications  for  this  office,  my  views 
on  foreign  policy,  and  my  service  to  my 
country  during  the  past  three  decades. 

There  could  be  no  more  critical  time 
at  which  to  assume  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  I  am  honored  that  the 
President-elect  has  chosen  me  as  his  des- 
ignate. Over  the  past  200  years,  the 
United  States  has  stood  as  a  beacon  of 
liberty  for  the  world.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  freedom  and  justice  can 
thrive  in  a  democratic  society.  We  have,  in 
this  century,  been  often  called  to  shed  our 
blood  for  the  nations  of  the  free  world; 
and  in  an  ingenious  and  generous  plan  de- 
signed by  a  great  Army  general  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  George  C.  Marshall,  we 
helped,  after  the  most  devastating  war  in 
history,  rebuild  Europe  and  strengthen 
civilization. 

Our  record  in  this  century  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  should  be  a  source  of  great 
pride.  Our  successes  were  founded  on  a 
firm  commitment  to  our  ideals  combined 
with  a  sense  of  the  realities  of  human  na- 
ture and  international  politics.  It  is  that 
combination  that  we  must  bring  to  bear 
in  the  decade  ahead.  If  we  do,  I  believe 
that  America  and  its  people  will  stand 
once  again  as  an  example  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  merit  the  highest  judg- 
ment of  history. 

Our  ideals  must  be  reconciled  with 
the  reality  we  face.  The  United  States 
must  pursue  its  vision  of  justice  in  an  im- 
perfect and  constantly  changing  world — 
full  of  peril  but  also  full  of  opportunity. 
The  world  does  not  stand  still  for  our 
elections,  important  as  they  are.  Complex 
issues  already  crowd  our  foreign  policy 
agenda.  The  earlier  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration articulates  its  approach  to  these 
issues,  the  better  served  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  people  of  our  own  na- 
tion will  be. 

It  would  be  premature  here  to  set 
forth  definitive  policies  or  offer  detailed 


programs.  Both  tasks  require  analysis 
and  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
President-elect  and  his  advisers.  But 
President-elect  Reagan  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  American  foreign  policy  should 
have  some  permanent  bedrock.  The 
United  States  has  been  most  effective  in 
the  world  arena  when  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  its  foreign  policy  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  understood — by  our  own 
people  and  by  the  nations  with  which  we 
must  deal. 


The  Present  Global  Environment 

Every  generation  views  its  own  perils  as 
unprecedented.  Even  so,  there  is  now 
widespread  agreement  that  the  years 
immediately  ahead  will  be  unusually 
dangerous.  Evidence  of  that  danger  is 
everywhere. 

•  In  Europe,  still  the  fulcrum  of  the 
East- West  balance,  Soviet  military  power 
once  again  casts  an  ominous  shadow  over 
the  efforts  of  an  East  European  people  to 
assert  fundamental  freedoms  of  associa- 
tion and  expression. 

•  In  the  Middle  East,  an  uneasy 
peace  continues  to  be  punctuated  by  raid 
and  reprisal,  with  each  such  sequence 
threatening  renewed  and  wider  conflict. 

•  At  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  threatens  the 
very  lifeblood  of  many  national 
economies.  Iran  itself,  once  a  major  force 
for  regional  stability,  lurches  from  dem- 
onstration to  demonstration  in  a  state  of 
near  anarchy.  Meanwhile,  not  far  to  the 
east,  85,000  Soviet  troops  brutalize  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  first  major  post- World 
War  II  employment  of  Soviet  troops  out- 
side the  area  the  Soviets  have  heretofore 
considered  their  sphere  of  influence. 

•  In  Asia,  sworn  enemies  face  one 
another  along  a  5,000-mile  arc  from  Thai- 
land to  the  Manchurian  frontier.  On  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  only  a  fragile  truce 
persists  nearly  30  years  after  the  formal 
cessation  of  Korean  hostilities. 

•  In  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean,  turmoil  and 
violence  stunt  national  development  and 
invite  terrorism  from  within  and  adven- 
turism from  without,  as  millions  of  human 
beings  starve  and  thousands  of  new  refu- 
gees seek  shelter  each  day. 
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It  is  no  wonder  the  1980s  have  been 
called  a  decade  of  crisis.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
that  sort  of  appraisal  which  I  believe  we 
must  reject.  The  very  term  "crisis"  im- 
plies that  events  are  out  of  control  and 
that  our  nation  can  only  react. 

But  the  task  of  statesmanship  is  not 
simply  to  react  to  events.  Those  I  just 
described  are  merely  the  current 
symptoms  of  more  fundamental  world 
problems.  The  task  of  statesmanship  is  to 
master  these  problems  and  thus  minimize 
the  necessity  for  ricocheting  from  crisis 
to  crisis. 

Today  we  face  a  world  in  which 
power  in  a  variety  of  forms  has  become 
diffused  among  over  150  nations.  Adjust- 
ment of  relations  with  and  among  so 
many  separate  governments  would  be  dif- 
ficult enough,  even  were  all  equally  re- 
sponsible and  equally  committed  to  stabil- 
ity and  peace.  But  many  are  willing  to 
foment  instability  and  violence  to  achieve 
their  objectives.  That  reality  alone  should 
argue  for  better  coordination  of  policies 
among  the  free  nations.  As  I  have  under- 
scored more  than  once  to  our  allies  in 
Europe,  artificial  operating  boundaries 
self-imposed  in  a  simpler  era  are  increas- 
ingly irrelevant  to  today's  needs  to  formu- 
late and  pursue  policies  together. 

But  the  diffusion  of  power  and  its  re- 
sulting instability  are  not  the  only  argu- 
ments for  concerted  allied  action.  Our  col- 
lective vulnerability  to  international  un- 
rest is  matched  by  a  socioeconomic  chal- 
lenge that  we  all  share.  The  growing  in- 
terdependence of  our  economies  and  our 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  sources  for 
energy  and  raw  materials  have  stripped 
the  West  of  the  independent  and  collec- 
tive resilience  which  once  allowed  one  na- 
tion's economic  strength  to  bolster  an- 
other's momentary  weakness. 

The  significance  of  the  economic  chal- 
lenges we  face  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. The  potential  for  worldwide 
boom-or-bust  is  not  unrelated  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  among  so  many  nations. 
Indeed,  the  decline  in  world  oil  supplies 
resulting  from  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  is  stark  testimony  that  instability 
may  be  most  likely  precisely  where  its  ef- 
fect on  world  economies  promises  to  be 
most  debilitating. 

Much  of  the  fragmentation  of  power 
has  occurred  in  the  so-called  Third  World 
— a  misleading  term  if  ever  there  was 
one.  If  one  thing  has  become  abundantly 
clear  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  it  is  that 
the  commonality  of  condition,  purpose — 
and  by  extension,  U.S.  foreign  policy — 
implied  by  the  term  "Third  World"  is  a 
myth,  and  a  dangerous  one  at  that. 


Recent  American  foreign  policy  has 
suffered  from  the  misperception  which 
lumps  together  nations  as  diverse  as 
Brazil  and  Libya,  Indonesia  and  South 
Yemen,  Cuba  and  Kuwait;  and  which  has 
too  frequently  produced  attempts  to  cut 
the  national  pattern  to  fit  the  foreign  pol- 
icy cloth.  This  failure  to  tailor  policy  to 
the  individual  circumstances  of  develop- 
ing nations  has  frequently  aggravated  the 
very  internal  stresses  which  Western  pol- 
icy should  seek  instead  to  diminish.  Our 
difficulties  in  this  regard  have  hardly 
been  lessened  by  our  propensity  to  apply 
to  these  emerging  states  Western  stand- 
ards which  resolutely  ignore  vast  differ- 
ences in  their  social  cultures,  political  de- 
velopment, economic  vitality,  and  internal 
and  external  security. 

These  fundamental  problems — the 
diffusion  of  power,  the  interdependence  of 
the  allied  community,  and  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  variety  among  the  so-called 
Third  World  nations — are  made  the  more 
intractable  by  what  is  perhaps  the  central 
strategic  phenomenon  of  the  post-World 
War  II  era:  the  transformation  of  Soviet 
military  power  from  a  continental  and 
largely  defensive  land  army  to  a  global  of- 
fensive army,  navy,  and  air  force  fully  ca- 
pable of  supporting  an  imperial  foreign 
policy.  Considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
episodic  nature  of  the  West's  military  re- 
sponse, this  tremendous  accumulation  of 
armed  might  has  produced  perhaps  the 
most  complete  reversal  of  global  power 
relationships  ever  seen  in  a  period  of  rel- 
ative peace.  Today  the  threat  of  Soviet 
military  intervention  colors  attempts  to 
achieve  international  civility.  Unchecked, 
the  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  must 
eventually  paralyze  Western  policy  al- 
together. 

These,  then,  are  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  challenge  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  future  of  the  democracies 
generally.  To  say  that  is  not  to  diminish 
the  importance  of  other  Western  goals — 
the  eradication  of  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease;  the  expansion  of  the  free  flow  of 
people,  goods,  and  ideas;  the  spread  of 
social  justice;  and  through  these  and  simi- 
lar efforts,  the  improvement  of  the 
human  condition.  It  is  simply  to  recognize 
that  these  desirable  and  critical  objec- 
tives are  impossible  to  achieve  in  an  in- 
ternational environment  dominated  by 
violence,  terrorism,  and  threat. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  choice. 
We  can  continue,  if  we  wish,  to  react  to 
events  as  they  occur — serially,  unselec- 
tively,  and,  increasingly  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, unilaterally.  One  lesson  of  Afghani- 
stan is  certainly  that  few  symptomatic 
crises  are  capable  of  effectively  rallying 


the  collective  energies  of  the  free  world. 
We  may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  wish- 
ing will  not  make  it  so. 

Alternatively,  we  can  confront  the 
fundamental  issues  I  have  discussed.  We 
can  seek  actively  to  shape  events  and,  in 
the  process,  attempt  to  forge  consensus 
among  like-minded  peoples.  Such  a  con- 
sensus will  enable  us  to  deal  with  the 
more  fundamental  tasks  I  have  outlined 
— the  management  of  Soviet  power;  the 
reestablishment  of  an  orderly  interna- 
tional economic  climate;  the  economic  and 
political  maturation  of  developing  nations 
to  the  benefit  of  their  peoples;  and  the 
achievement  of  a  reasonable  standard  of 
international  civility.  Acting  alone,  each 
of  these  tasks  is  beyond  even  our  power; 
acting  together,  all  are  within  the  capac- 
ity of  free  nations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  diffi- 
culties. They  are  formidable.  But  our  col- 
lective capacity  to  meet  them  is  also  for- 
midable. The  challenge  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  1980s  is  to  marshal  that 
capacity. 

America's  Challenges  for  the  1980s 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  effort,  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  must 
be  characterized  above  all  by  three  qual- 
ities. 

First,  we  must  act  with  consistency. 
Specific  issues  may  furnish  the  occasion 
for  action,  but  they  cannot  constitute  the 
sole  basis  for  policy.  Once  we  accept  that 
the  specific  issues  facing  us  today  are 
merely  surface  manifestations  of  more 
fundamental  problems,  it  must  also  be 
clear  that  effective  policy  cannot  be 
created  anew  daily,  informed  solely  by 
the  immediate  need.  To  do  so  risks  mis- 
perception  by  our  adversaries,  loss  of 
confidence  by  our  allies,  and  confusion 
among  our  own  people.  U.S.  policy  has 
been  most  effective — in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  for  example — where  con- 
sistent U.S.  interests  have  been  consist- 
ently pursued. 

Second,  we  must  behave  reliably. 
American  power  and  prestige  should  not 
be  lightly  committed;  but  once  made,  a 
commitment  must  be  honored.  Our 
friends  cannot  be  expected  to  share  in  the 
burdens  and  risks  of  collective  action  if 
they  cannot  count  on  the  word  of  the 
United  States.  Our  adversaries  cannot  be 
expected  to  exercise  prudence  if  they 
perceive  our  resolve  to  be  hostage  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Those  whose 
posture  toward  us  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined cannot  be  expected  to  decide  in 
favor  of  friendship  if  they  cannot  confi- 
dently assess  the  benefits  of  association 
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with  us.  To  be  perceived  as  unreliable  is, 
therefore,  to  become  virtually  irrelevant 
as  an  influence  for  stability  and  peace  and 
to  leave  the  international  arena  to  the 
mercy  of  those  who  do  not  share  our 
commitment  to  either. 

Finally,  and  in  some  ways  most  im- 
portant, American  foreign  policy  must 
demonstrate  balance,  both  in  our  ap- 
proach to  individual  issues  and  in  the  or- 
chestration of  policy  generally.  By  bal- 
ance, I  mean  recognizing  that  complex  is- 
sues invariably  require  us  to  weigh,  and 
somehow  reconcile,  a  variety  of 
pressures,  often  competing. 

•  I  believe  that  equitable  and  verifi- 
able arms  control  contributes  to  security. 
But  restraint  in  the  growth  and  prolifera- 
tion of  armaments  will  not  be  achieved  by 
policies  which  increase  the  very  insecuri- 
ties that  promote  arms  competition. 

•  Domestic  economic  stability  will 
not  be  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of 
short-sighted,  economic  barriers  which 
undermine  the  multilateral  cooperation 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  all. 

•  The  assurance  of  basic  human 
liberties  will  not  be  improved  by  replac- 
ing friendly  governments  which  incom- 
pletely satisfy  our  standards  of  democ- 
racy with  hostile  ones  which  are  even  less 
benign. 

•  And  our  commitment  to  peace  will 
not  be  furthered  by  abdicating  the  right 
to  exercise  military  power  to  only  the 
most  ruthless  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Balance  must  also  be  struck  in  the 
orchestration  of  policy  generally:  in  our 
selection  of  the  issues  we  choose  to  ad- 
dress; in  the  priority  we  accord  them;  and 
in  understanding  the  relationship  of  in- 
dividual issues,  one  to  another,  and  each 
to  our  broad  policy  objectives.  This  form 
of  balance  has  become  known  as  linkage, 
and  the  President-elect  has  publicly 
stated  his  commitment  to  it. 

No  mystical  profession  of  faith  is  in- 
volved here.  In  a  system  ever  more  in- 
terdependent in  every  sense,  issues  and 
the  policies  which  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  are  linked,  whatever  our  prefer- 
ences. That  does  not  mean  that  every  ne- 
gotiation must  be  a  prisoner  of  the  daily 
headlines;  it  does  mean  that  specific  rela- 
tionships cannot  be  established  in  isola- 
tion from  the  climate  in  which  they  must 
be  maintained. 


Establishing  a  Foreign  Policy 
Consensus 

Consistency,  reliability,  balance.  These 
three  attributes  are  essential,  not  be- 
cause they  guarantee  a  successful  foreign 
policy — nothing  can  do  that — but  because 
their  absence  guarantees  an  unsuccessful 
one.  Unfortunately,  as  De  Tocqueville 
pointed  out  long  ago,  these  are  precisely 
the  qualities  which  a  democracy  finds 
most  difficult  to  muster.  This  inherent  dif- 
ficulty has  been  complicated  in  the  past 
decade  by  the  breakdown  of  foreign  pol- 
icy bipartisanship  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  unnecessary  division  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  and 
among  the  executive  departments 
themselves. 

Our  urgent  task  is  to  reestablish  an 
effective  foreign  policy  consensus.  To  do 
so,  I  believe  three  conditions  must  be 
met. 

First,  the  constitutional  and  tradi- 
tional responsibility  of  the  President  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  must  be 
reaffirmed.  The  U.S.  Government  must 
speak  to  other  nations  with  a  single  voice. 
To  say  that  is  in  no  sense  to  argue  for 
curtailing  discussion  or  debate.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  both  are  essential.  But 
the  authoritative  voice  must  be  the  Pres- 
ident's. The  President  needs  a  single  in- 
dividual to  serve  as  the  general  manager 
of  American  diplomacy.  President-elect 
Reagan  believes  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  play  this  role.  As  Secretary 
of  State,  I  would  function  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  team  but  one  with  clear 
responsibility  for  formulating  and  con- 
ducting foreign  policy  and  for  explaining 
it  to  the  Congress,  the  public,  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  National  Security  Affairs  would 
fill  a  staff  role  for  the  President. 

Second,  an  effective  partnership 
must  be  restored  with  the  Congress.  By 
partnership,  I  do  not  mean  occasional 
retrospective  reporting.  I  mean  active 
consultation,  exchange  of  ideas  and  pro- 
posals in  a  timely  manner,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect,  trust,  and  confi- 
dence, recognizing  the  special  role  of  the 
Senate.  The  Congress  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  the  President  the  discre- 
tion he  requires  unless  it  is  comfortable 
with  the  purposes  toward  which,  and  lim- 
its within  which,  that  discretion  will  be 
exercised.  The  Constitution  demands  it, 
and  good  sense  urges  it.  In  turn,  Con- 
gress must  do  its  part.  In  a  partnership, 
both  sides  must  behave  responsibly. 

Finally,  the  most  consistent  articula- 
tion of  policy  is  wasted  if  the  profession- 
als who  must  execute  it  are  divorced  from 
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its  formulation  and  if  their  experience 
and  skill  are  usurped  in  the  name  of  con- 
fidentiality, haste,  or  political  sensitivity. 
The  career  personnel  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Service  are  an 
unmatched  intellectual  resource,  and  they 
will  be  around  long  after  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  gone.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  act  consistently 
and  reliably  in  the  world  arena,  it  must 
use  its  career  professionals.  Their  effec- 
tive participation  in  policymaking  is 
imperative. 

I  have  outlined  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  essential  challenges,  qualities,  and 
requirements  of  a  sound  American  for- 
eign policy.  In  closing,  let  me  speak  to  our 
resources,  which  are  considerable. 

Although  we  have  economic  prob- 
lems, we  still  possess  the  largest  and 
strongest  economy  on  Earth.  It  is  within 
our  power  to  revitalize  our  productive 
base,  maintain  and  expand  our  agricul- 
tural strength,  regain  commercial  com- 
petitiveness, and  reduce  our  dependency 
on  foreign  sources  of  energy  and  other 
raw  materials.  No  American  foreign  pol- 
icy can  succeed  from  a  base  of  economic 
weakness. 

Our  alliances  enable  us  to  draw  on 
the  strengths  and  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  nations.  Yet  our  al- 
liances must  be  tended  and  adapted  to 
new  problems  not  visualized  by  their 
creators.  In  the  process,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  essence  of  any  alliance  is  its 
core  of  shared  commitment  and  endeavor. 
In  the  1980s,  we  should  not  let  ourselves 
become  preoccupied  with  debates  over 
who  is  doing  more;  the  challenges  we  face 
will  require  more  from  all  of  us. 

We  possess  a  full  range  of  the  in- 
struments of  effective  statecraft:  a  diplo- 
matic corps  second  to  none;  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs;  a  variety  of 
sophisticated  cultural  and  informational 
resources;  and,  of  course,  military  power 
which  no  potential  adversary  can  afford 
to  ignore.  These  instruments  provide  the 
United  States  with  unrivaled  capacity  to 
influence  the  course  of  international 
events.  Their  maintenance  or  neglect  will 
declare  American  intentions  far  more 
clearly  than  any  rhetoric. 

But  I  believe  our  greatest  strength  is 
the  strength  of  our  values  and  political 
institutions.  These  have  been  tested  in 
recent  years.  But  they  have  survived.  As 
we  survey  the  world,  reflect  on  its  prob- 
lems, and  recognize  its  dangers,  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that,  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
a  nation  of  trustees — trustees  for  the 
values  of  freedom  and  justice  that  have 
inspired  mankind  for  thousands  of  years. 
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Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  takes  the  oath  of  of- 
fice as  Secretary  of  State  on  January  22, 
1981,  at  the  White  House  while  Mrs.  Haig 
holds  the  Bible.  Robert  Linder  (right),  acting 
director  of  White  House  operations  and  a 
notary  public,  administers  the  oath. 

The  Secretary  of 
State 


Following  his  election  on  November  4, 
1980,  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan 
nominated  Mr.  Haig  to  be  his  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  was  sworn  in 
as  the  59th  Secretary  of  State  on 
January  22,  1981. 

Secretary  Haig  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1947,  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army,  and  advanced  through  a  variety 
of  military  assignments,  including  ser- 


The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  second  only  to 
that  of  the  President  himself  to  insure 
that  this  trusteeship  is  managed  wisely 
and  well.  I  approach  this  responsibility  in 
full  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  our  task, 
with  confidence  that  we  will  succeed,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  working  closely 
with  this  committee  and  the  Congress  is  a 
key  to  our  success. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  bf  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  ofDocu- 
,    ernmenl  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.C.  ZD402.   ■ 


vice  in  Japan,  Korea,  Europe,  and  Viet- 
nam. He  pursued  graduate  studies  in 
business  administration  at  Columbia 
University  (1954-55)  and  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  international  rela- 
tions from  Georgetown  University 
(1962). 

He  served  in  the  Pentagon  from 
1962  to  1965,  where  his  positions  in- 
cluded Military  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Deputy 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  served  in  Vietnam  in  1966 
and  1967,  receiving  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

In  January  1969,  he  was  assigned 
as  senior  military  adviser  to  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  then  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  and 
18  months  later  he  became  the  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  He  was  promoted  to 
full  general  in  1972.  During  his  4  years 
in  the  White  House  ending  in  1973,  he 
made  14  trips  to  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
personal  emissary  of  the  President,  in- 
cluding negotiating  the  Vietnam  cease- 
fire and  the  return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war.  In  addition,  he  coordinated  prepa- 
rations for  President  Nixon's  historic 
visit  to  China. 

Mr.  Haig  was  serving  as  Army 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  when  President 
Nixon  appointed  him  in  May  1973  to 
rebuild  the  White  House  staff. 
Although  this  was  to  be  a  temporary 
position,  the  President  subsequently 
named  him  White  House  chief  of  staff, 
and  he  retired  from  the  military  after 
26  years  of  active  service. 

He  served  in  the  White  House  un- 
til October  1974,  when  President  Ford 


recalled  him  to  active  duty  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand. Two  months  later,  Mr.  Haig  was 
also  appointed  Supreme  Military  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  In  that  position,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  integrated 
military  forces  of  the  13  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO).  He  resigned  his 
post  effective  June  30,  1979,  and  retired 
from  the  Army. 

Secretary  Haig  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of 
United  Technologies  and  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors  on  December  21, 
1979,  where  he  served  until  assuming 
his  present  position. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Navy 
League  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Secretary 
Haig  is  a  recipient  of  an  honorary  law 
degree  from  Niagara  University  and 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  from 
Boston  College,  St.  Anselm's  College, 
the  University  of  Utah,  Western  State 
School  of  Law,  and  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore. 

He  was  born  December  2,  1924,  in 
Philadelphia,  attended  St.  Joseph's 
Preparatory  School  there,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Lower  Merion  High  School  in 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  Haig  is  the  recipient  of 
the  following  honors:  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews;  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  and  Citation  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States;  Hap  Arnold  Award  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Association;  James 
Forrestal  Award  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Industrial  Association;  David  Sarnoff 
Award  of  the  Armed  Forces  Communi- 
cations and  Electronics  Association; 
William  Penn  Award  of  the  Penn  Club 
of  Philadelphia;  Hall  of  Heroes  Gold 
Medallion  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Chaplains;  and  the  Bob  Hope  Four-Star 
Civilian  Award  from  Valley  Forge 
Military  Academy  and  Junior  College. 

Among  his  many  military  decora- 
tions, Secretary  Haig  holds  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross;  the  Defense 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster;  the  Silver  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster;  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  with  Oak  Leaf  Clusters;  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  He  has  received  the 
highest  awards  from  the  Governments 
of  Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 
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think  it's  the  Judaeo-Christian  Bible 
hat  says  the  universe  was  created  in  7 
ays  and  that  even  provided  a  day  of 
est.  I  tell  you,  it's  been  a  very  humbling 
reek  for  me,  and  I  feel  very,  very  human. 

As  you  know,  this  is  the  end  of  our 
irst  week  in  this  Administration.  It's 
>een  an  extremely  busy  one.  It's  involved 
or  me  those  all-too-short  confirmation 
learings  on  the  Hill  [laughter];  it's  in- 
olved  efforts  to  put  in  place  a  number  of 
mr  key  team  players  down  through  and 
ncluding  assistant-secretary  level.  I  want 
'ou  to  know  I've  done  that  in  all  but  two 
^sistant-secretary  billets  of  about  30  in- 
olved,  to  say  something  or  nothing 
,bout  my  personal  staff  and  the  Secre- 
ariat  of  the  Department  of  State  itself  on 
he  7th  floor. 

It's  been  somewhat  of  an  experience 

0  discover  firsthand  the  delays  in  bu- 
■eaucratic  obstacles  associated  with  the 
ilearance  process,  but  I  want  you  to 
enow  that  I  anticipate  that  each  and 
jvery  one  of  my  nominees — my  nominees 
—will  ultimately  be  approved  and  hope- 
fully confirmed  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress  where  appropriate. 

It's  also  been  a  very  busy  week  in  a 
sureaucratic  sense  and  I  think  I  leave  the 
week's  experience  again  with  an  even  en- 
lanced  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the 
professional  in  this  Department,  because 
they're  the  ones  that  have  to  carry  the 
burden  during  periods  of  transition,  our 
in-place  pros.  They're  the  ones  who  have 
enabled  me  this  week  to  establish  inter- 
departmental working  groups  in  every 
region  of  departmental  activity  and  in  a 
number  of  key  and  urgent  functional 
areas.  I'm  very  pleased  that  this  has  been 
accomplished,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
team  that  was  in  place,  when  I  came 
here,  of  professionals,  with  the  help  of  an 
additional  number  of  augmentees  that  I 
brought  with  me  from  the  transition 
team. 

It  has  been  a  busy  week  also  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  today  we  have  our 
first  official  state  visitor,  Prime  Minister 
Seaga  from  Jamaica.  We  have  meetings 
scheduled  next  week  with  the  President 
of  Korea,  to  be  followed  by  King  Juan 
Carlos  of  Spain,  and,  of  course,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mrs.  Thatcher. 

1  will  be  meeting  Friday  with  the  Cana- 


dian Foreign  Minister  here  in  the  De- 
partment, and  there  are  a  number  of 
other  meetings  scheduled  with  European 
foreign  ministers.  The  first,  of  course,  is 
Foreign  Minister  Francois-Poncet  of 
France. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  found  our- 
selves engrossed  immediately  and  instan- 
taneously with  the  problem  of  the  return 
of  our  hostages,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  in 
hindsight,  reflecting  upon  the  events  of 
this  past  weekend  and  this  week  and  yes- 
terday especially,  that  those  events  were 
carried  out  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
ultimate  of  appropriateness. 

There  has  been  some  controversy 
this  week  about  the  so-called  "agree- 
ments" which  brought  our  hostages  back 
to  our  shores  at  long  last.  I  think  it's  im- 
portant that  those  who  analyze  and  as- 
sess the  pros  and  cons  of  these  agree- 
ments, which  were  arrived  at  under  the 
most  unprecedented  and  unusual  condi- 
tions in  our  history,  be  recognized  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  complex  series  of  inter- 
national agreements  that  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to:  four  agreements,  ten  Execu- 
tive orders,  all  requiring  a  host  and  array 
of  regulations  to  implement. 

I'm  not  an  international  lawyer,  and 
I'm  not  even  a  domestic  lawyer — al- 
though I've  had  a  great  deal  of  recent  ex- 
perience— and  I  can  tell  you  that  analyz- 
ing and  assessing  the  obligations  of  both 
sides  with  respect  to  these  accords, 
agreements,  Executive  orders,  is  going 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  by 
the  most  experienced  of  legal  minds. 

I  would  anticipate,  and  I  reiterate, 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  fulfill  its 
obligations  in  accordance  with  both  inter- 
national law  and  the  accepted  norms  of 
domestic  legal  practice.  The  process  is 
underway  and  has  been  underway  within 
the  executive  branch  by  those  depart- 
ments which  are  particularly  expert  in 
reviewing  all  of  these  obligations.  And 
ultimately,  of  course,  there  will  be 
assessments  made  with  respect  to  how 
the  other  side  also  adheres  to  the 
obligations  it  has  incurred  in  these 
accords. 

I  would  like  to  get  out  front  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  two  issues  in  these  ac- 
cords. There  has  been  speculation  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  accords  provide  for 
the  resumption  of  the  provision  of  mili- 


tary equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Iran,  either  that  equipment  previously 
purchased  and  contracted  for,  or  perhaps 
additional  equipment.  Let  me  state 
categorically  today,  there  will  be  no  mili- 
tary equipment  provided  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran,  either  under  earlier  obliga- 
tions and  contractual  arrangements  or  as 
yet  unstated  requests.  There  were  no 
discussions  about  the  provision  of  arma- 
ments by  the  previous  Administration  as 
it  completed  the  accords  in  those  anguish- 
ing last  hours. 

Secondly,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
Executive  orders  signed  by  President 
Carter  relieved  the  obligation  for  the 
sanctions  in  trade.  We  have,  in  that  re- 
gard, issued  a  warning  or  an  advisory,  if 
you  will,  about  the  undesirability  of 
travel  of  American  citizens  to  Iran;  and, 
until  further  deliberations  are  made  with 
respect  to  future  commercial  arrange- 
ments, it's  my  view  that  the  most  careful 
caution  should  be  applied  by  American 
firms,  large  and  small. 

Having  said  all  of  these  things,  it's 
your  turn  to  have  at  me.  I  want  to  con- 
clude by  emphasizing  that  I  hope  in  the 
period  ahead  to  meet  regularly  here  with 
this  diplomatic  press  corps.  It's  a  press 
corps  that  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  sharpest  and  the  meanest  I  know,  and 
I  welcome  that  because  I  think  the  kind 
of  dialogue  we  will  have  here  should  be 
both  enlightened  and  specific  and  perti- 
nent. I  welcome  your  questions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  considering 
taking  retaliation  against  Iran  for  tak- 
ing of  the  hostages  and  its  treatment  of 
them?  And,  if  so,  what  measures  are 
being  considered,  such  as  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  trade  embargo? 

A.  First,  let  me,  early  on  in  our 
dialogue,  suggest  that  experience  has 
taught  me  that  speculation  about  future 
actions  of  that  kind — contingency  plan- 
ning— in  a  public  forum  is  frequently 
self-defeating  because  it  ends  up  creating 
the  kind  of  controversies  that  deprive  one 
of  the  ability  to  do  anything  in  the  second 
place.  So  I'm  going  to  avoid  it. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  the 
period  ahead  is  going  to  clearly  demon- 
strate the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Iranian  regime's  post-hostage  return  at- 
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titude,  there  are  additional  American 
hostages  in  Iran — one  with  a  clear  citi- 
zenship connotation — and  a  host  of  other 
incurred  obligations  which  make  that 
question  a  little  premature  in  the  context 
of  my  answer. 

Q.  Along  that  same  line,  however, 
but  on  a  more  general  scale.  Yesterday 
the  President,  in  welcoming  the  hos- 
tages, talked  of  swift  and  effective 
retribution  in  case  of  future  incidents 
involving  terrorism.  Can  you  supply  us 
with  any  idea  of  the  guidelines  on  that 
retribution?  For  example,  will  there  be 
retribution  in  cases  which  do  not  in- 
volve another  government?  In  other 
words,  a  free-lance  terrorist,  if  you 
will. 

A.  I  said,  I  think  to  somebody  last 
night,  that  was  consciously  ambiguous, 
that  statement.  Consciously  ambiguous  in 
the  sense  that  any  terrorist  government 
or  terrorist  movement  that  is  contemplat- 
ing such  actions  I  think  knows  clearly 
what  we  are  speaking  of. 

As  you  parse  it  out  in  the  context  of 
individuals  or  separatist  movements  or 
independence  movements,  of  course,  the 
problem  is  substantially  different  and  the 
restraints  and  the  ability  to  apply  re- 
taliatory action  is  sometimes  not  only 
constrained  but  uncertain.  So  I  caveat  it 
that  way. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  criteria 
for  resuming  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  This  is  a  question  upon  which 
there's  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
and  some  questions  to  me  in  my  confir- 
mation hearings.  I  think  President  Rea- 
gan has  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
United  States  cannot  contemplate  negoti- 
ations or  ratifications  of  arms  control 
agreements  exclusive  of  consideration  of 
the  conduct  and  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  outside  the  sphere  of  arms 
control.  That's  the  shorthand  for  linkage. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  me  today,  in  the  context  of  future 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks,  to  clarify 
further  precisely  how  that  principle  will 
be  applied.  But  clearly,  that  principle  will 
be  applied. 

Q.  Perhaps  in  relation  to  that, 
could  you  give  us  your  judgment  of  de- 
velopments within  the  past  week  or  so 
in  Poland — whether  Soviet  forces  re- 
main in  the  state  of  readiness  that  were 
described  a  month  ago  by  the  Carter 
Administration — and  what  your  sense 
i*  at  this  point  of  the  immediate  future 
and  Soviet  action  perhaps? 


A.  First  let  me  clarify  one  prospect 
of  your  premised  question.  I  think,  fol- 
lowing those  early  days  in  December 
when  the  state  of  readiness  was  some- 
what heightened,  there  has  been  some- 
what of  a  decline.  That  is  not  to  suggest 
that  Soviet  forces  and  other  Eastern 
European  forces  are  not  postured  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  react  very,  very 
quickly  in  Poland. 

As  you  know,  in  early  December,  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance suggested  in  very  clear  language 
that  any  Soviet  intervention  in  Poland 
would  have  the  gravest  consequence  in 
the  context  of  ongoing  East-West  rela- 
tions and  that  those  consequences  would 
be  longstanding  in  time.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing today  that  would  cause  this  Adminis- 
tration or  this  State  Department  to  de- 
part from  the  strong  affirmation  of  that 
view. 

Q.  On  Poland.  I  understand  that 
the  Polish  Government  has  indicated, 
at  some  level  at  least  informally,  that 
they  do  still  wish  to  request  a  massive 
aid  program  from  the  United  States. 
What  is  your  inclination  in  terms  of 
economic  assistance? 

A.  As  you  know,  substantial  assist- 
ance has  already  been  provided  in  terms 
of  loans  for  foodstuffs.  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  all  recognize  that  the  pro- 
vision of  either  credits  or  cash  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Poland  today  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem. 

We  find  a  situation  in  which  just  debt 
servicing  alone  consumes  half  of  the 
available  assets.  The  problem  involves 
internal  reform  within  the  Polish  State, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Polish  Government  and 
Polish  authorities  to  work  this  out.  That 
notwithstanding,  we  continue  to  feel  a 
very  important  and  sensitive  sympathy 
for  the  people  of  Poland  and  their  current 
plight,  and  we  are  considering  what  fur- 
ther steps  could  be  taken. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  number  of 
press  reports  this  week  about  steps,  or 
alleged  steps,  that  you've  taken  to  as- 
sert your  predominance  over  the  for- 
eign policy  bureaucracy.  Could  you — 

A.  I  was  discussing  that  just  the 
other  day  as  the  President  was  taking  his 
first  shower  in  the  White  House. 
[Laughter] 


Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  concept, 
or  what  the  agreed  concept  is,  between 
yourself  and  the  President  of  how  the 
National  Security  Council  [NSC]  will 
operate  vis-a-vis  the  State  Depart- 
ment so  there  is  some  clear  sense  of 
over  what  it  is  you  are  asserting 
predominance? 

A.  I  noticed  there  has  been  a 
number  of  dope  stories  along  the  airways 
on  this  subject.  Let  me  assure  you,  most 
of  those  I  have  read,  including  the  most 
recent,  are  totally  without  basis  in  fact. 
Early  on  I  brought  some  drafts  which  I 
had  discussed  and  coordinated  with 
Richard  Allen  to  Mr.  Meese  [Richard  V. 
Allen,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs;  Edwin  Meese, 
III,  Counselor  to  the  President],  with  Mr. 
Allen,  with  a  view  toward  starting  out 
with  a  straw  man.  This  is  not  an  experi- 
ence I  haven't  been  through  before,  and 
we  have  been  in  the  process  of  coordinat- 
ing this  draft  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  has  a  very  keen  interest,  of 
course,  and  I  would  anticipate  very 
shortly  those  drafts  will  be  published  in 
the  form  of  Presidential  directives  which 
will  implement  a  framework,  if  you  will, 
in  general  for  the  conduct  of  national  se- 
curity policymaking  plus  day-to-day  op- 
erational matters. 

In  that  context,  when  I  accepted  this 
position,  I  was  assured  by  President 
Reagan  personally  that  I  will  be  his  chief 
administrator,  if  you  will,  and  I  use  the 
term  "vicar" — and  those  of  you  who  want 
to  go  back  to  the  1948  through  1951  Jack- 
son subcommittee  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject will  discover  what  that  term  "vicar" 
meant — for  the  formulation,  the  conduct, 
and  the  articulation  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

I  intend  that  the  President's  mandate 
to  me  be  carried  out,  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be. 

Q.  Let  me  just  follow  that  up.  How 
do  you  perceive  the  NSC,  then,  operat- 
ing? As  primarily  resolving  disputes  be- 
tween this  building  and  the  Pentagon? 

A.  I  perceive  that  the  inter- 
departmental mechanisms  will  prepare 
for  the  National  Security  Council,  as  con- 
stituted by  the  act  and  the  amendments 
of  1949  and  whatever  changes  President 
Reagan  may  care  to  apply  to  that  compo- 
sition, to  present  options  for  decisions  by 
the  President  within  the  forum  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 
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Q.  I  wonder  what  your  plans  are 
for  opening  up  contact,  not  only  with 
the  Soviet  Union  but  with  the  key  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East.  Do  you  have 
any  travel  plans  to  go  either  to  Moscow 
or  to  Israel  or  Egypt  or  to  Saudi 
Arabia? 

A.  I  think  it's  a  little  too  soon  for  me 
with  respect  to  East-West,  the  U.S.- 
Soviet, to  predict  when  there  will  be 
either  meetings  by  myself  or,  more  im- 
portantly, by  President  Reagan.  There 
are  a  number  of  issues  extant  on  the  hori- 
zon today  which  I  think  need  clarification 
before  a  constructive  high-level  dialogue 
would  be  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  said  that, 
it's  essential  that  we  maintain  day-to-day 
and  hourly  communications  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We're  doing  that  through 
our  regularly  established  diplomatic 
channels,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
exercise  it.  I've  already  on  several  key  is- 
sues. 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  East  in 
general,  I  have  no  finite  plans  for  my  own 
:ravel  there,  but  I  do  anticipate — as  you 
(now,  we  have  a  spring  round  in  Europe; 
»e  have  a  number  of  watch  pots,  not  the 
east  of  which  was  already  touched  upon 
lere,  Poland,  which  could  justify  earlier 
:ravel. 

I  look  forward  to  visiting  this  hemis- 
phere, Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and,  of 
:ourse,  Asia  and  Europe  as  well. 

Q.  A  few  moments  ago  you  talked 
ibout  the  President's  statement  yester- 
lay  at  the  White  House,  being  framed 
conspicuously  ambiguous,  and  then  you 
ivent  on  to  talk — 

A.  No.  Consciously. 

Q.  Consciously  ambiguous. 

A.  It  was  conspicuously  appropriate. 
Laughter] 

Q.  And  you  went  on  to  say,  so  that, 
the  words  you  used  "terrorist  organiza- 
tions or  terrorist  governments  would 
take  heed."  The  phrase  "terrorist  gov- 
ernment" I  don't  think  has  any  prece- 
dent, does  it?  And  my  question  is,  has 
there  been  discussion  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  top  level  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  being  able  to  brand 
governments  like  Iran  terrorist  gov- 
ernments with  both  diplomatic  and 
economic  consequences  that  would  flow 
from  that  branding? 

A.  Of  course,  there  have  been  such 
discussions,  and  they  go  on  right  now. 


Q.  Could  you  amplify  it? 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  criteria  for  a 
government  that  sponsors  or  undertakes 
or  participates  in  terrorist  activities. 
That  is  a  nice  handle  to  put  on  it — a  ter- 
rorist government.  And,  as  you  know, 
there  are  public  laws  today  passed  by  the 
Congress  which  prohibit  the  provision  of 
armaments  to  terrorist  governments. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  term  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  think  it's  been  applied  some- 
times in  a  very  generous  way  and  some- 
times perhaps  a  less  than  generous  way. 

Q.  In  terms  of  your  reference  ear- 
lier to  your  policy  toward  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  Iran,  my  recollection  is  that 
the  earlier  Administration  had  taken 
the  position  that  that  which  was  in  the 
pipeline,  that  which  Iran  had  bought 
and  paid  for  before  the  seizure  of  the 
hostages,  would  be  considered  part  of 
the  frozen  assets;  and,  therefore,  would 
be  released. 

Now  you  seem  to  be  deliberately 
changing  that  policy.  Do  I  understand 
that  correctly?  How  much  do  you 
understand  is  involved? 

A.  The  figures  are  not  really  quite 
clear,  if  you're  talking  FMS  [foreign  mili- 
tary sales]  cases,  and  we're  trying  to  dig 
that  out,  and  it's  taking  some  work.  But 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  arms  them- 
selves have  to  be  provided.  If,  in  the  ul- 
timate conclusion  of  this  thing,  we  feel 
the  obligations  incurred  should  be  ful- 
filled, they  will  be  fulfilled  in  my  book  by 
selling  those  arms  and  providing  the  cash 
to  Iran.  Selling  them  elsewhere.  Some  of 
them  have  already  been  sold,  incidentally. 

Q.  The  Carter  Administration  had 
the  policy  of  abiding  by  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  SALT  II  even  though  it 
was  not  ratified  and  said — and  he  said 
he  hoped  and  expected  the  Soviet  Union 
would  do  the  same  thing.  Is  that  the 
policy  of  the  Reagan  Administration  as 
well? 

A.  We  are  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing this  obligation  which  President  Car- 
ter assumed  in  the  context  of  our  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  ongoing  Soviet  ac- 
tivities around  the  globe.  We  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that,  in  the  period  between 
now  and  the  time  a  decision  is  made  or  a 
policy  is  adopted — and  this  involves  not 
only  Soviet  conduct  worldwide,  it  in- 
volves the  national  security  interests  of 
the  American  people  as  we  look  at  SALT 
II  and  SALT  I  and  the  potential  future 
defense  needs  of  this  country.  But  I 


would  hope  that  in  the  meantime,  the 
Soviets  would  do  nothing  to  exacerbate 
the  kind  of  mutual  restraint  both  sides 
should  pursue. 

Q.  Including  SALT  II? 

A.  The  Soviets,  I  leave  that  up  to 
the  Soviets  to  talk  to,  and  they  have  re- 
cently, as  I  think  you  know. 

Q.  As  you  know,  there  has  been 
talk  this  week  about  the  Middle  East 
policy.  First  of  all,  how  much  can  you 
tell  us  about  that?  How  do  you  recon- 
cile the  State  Department's  definition 
of  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization] with  President  Reagan's 
definition?  Do  you  expect  to  see  the 
time  when  the  Reagan  Administration 
might  talk  to  the  PLO,  and  do  you  ex- 
pect the  Reagan  Administration  to  ever 
recognize  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of 
Israel? 

A.  Let  me  take  that  mind-bogglingly 
extensive  sermon,  which  it  would  take, 
and  compress  it  into  several  responses. 
First,  President  Reagan  has  stated — 
every  American  President  since  1975  has 
stated — that  we  will  neither  recognize 
nor  negotiate  with  the  PLO  for  so  long  as 
they  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  exist,  for  so  long  as 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
242  and  the  other  U.N.  resolution.  And 
having  said  that,  I  think  that's  a  suffi- 
cient answer  for  a  large  portion  of  it. 

With  respect  to  Jerusalem  as  an  en- 
tity, for  30  years,  I  think,  the  United 
States  has  felt  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  international  implications,  and  it 
should  be  a  city  that  is  not  divided  by 
barbed  wire  or  imposed  unilateral 
restraints.  We  don't  welcome  unilateral 
action  that  would  make  this  kind  of  an  in- 
ternational consensus  impossible.  It  is  the 
seat,  after  all,  of  three  of  our  world's 
greatest  religions — Islam,  Christianity, 
and  Judaism — and  we  would  hope  that 
ultimately,  those  hopes  that  we  have  had 
for  Jerusalem  will  be  realized  with  pa- 
tient participation  by  all  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

Q.  On  Afghanistan,  [French  Presi- 
dent] Giscard  d'Estaing  has  suggested  a 
conference  to  discuss  nonintervention 
in  Afghanistan  as  opposed  to  the  status 
of  Afghanistan.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a 
promising  approach? 

My  second  question  concerns  the 
grain  embargo.  Mr.  Block  [John  R. 
Block,  Secretary  of  Agriculture]  today 
said  he  urged  and  desired  it  be  lifted 
immediately.  I  wonder  what  your  views 
are  on  that. 
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A.  First,  with  respect  to  yesterday's 
initiative  by  President  Giscard,  of  course, 
we  welcome  any  proposal  that  would  bear 
fruit  and  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan.  We  were  in- 
formed of  the  French  initiative  before  the 
fact.  We  have  gone  back  with  a  number  of 
questions  seeking  broadening  and  en- 
lightening information  about  how  this 
would  be  handled,  especially  in  the  con- 
text of  other  intitiatives  that  are  under 
way  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  in  general,  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  do  welcome,  and  we  would 
hope  that  it  could  proceed  as  a  unifying, 
allied  effort,  and  would  also,  as  President 
Giscard  suggested,  include  the  views  of 
the  Islamic  countries,  who  have  taken 
some  initiatives  in  this  area. 

Your  second  question  was — 

Q.  — concerning  the  grain  em- 
bargo. 

A.  The  grain  embargo.  That  was 
Freudian — I  didn't  want  to  answer.  We 
have  an  interdepartmental  review  under 
way  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  which 
have  not  been  arrived  at.  In  general,  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future,  we  would 
not  adopt  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  anyone  else  that  would  selec- 
tively punish  one  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  economy.  But  we  are  there 
today,  and  it's  not  so  simple  as  it  might 
sound  if  you  are  a  representative  of  our 
agricultural  sector. 

Q.  Would  you  please  give  us  your 
comment  on  the  meeting  between  Pres- 
ident Reagan  and  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  of  South  Korea,  and  also  give  us 
your  general  policy  toward  North 
Korea.  I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment proposed  three-way  talks  with 
North  Korea  in  1979. 

A.  I  have  not  proposed  any  talks.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  until  there  has  been 
a  thorough  review  of  the  desirability  of 
such  talks,  and  they  will  be  conducted 
against  a  backdrop  of  North  Korean  per- 
formance, conduct,  and  demeanor  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  and  the  hope 
for  progress. 

As  you  know,  the  Korean  President 
will  be  visiting  Washington  next  week. 
He  has  already,  I  believe,  arrived  on  the 
West  Coast.  Somebody  suggested,  "Was 
this  a  deal  for  Mr.  Kim?"  [Mr.  Kim  Da 
Jung,  political  opposition  leader]  There 
were  no  deals — no  deals — despite  again 

peculation  to  the  contrary. 
But  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  the  Ko- 
rean President  visit  the  United  States  as 

4  our  first  official  visitors.  It  is  not  a 
state  visit,  but  it  is  an  official  visit. 


Q.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
meeting? 

A.  I  think  it  is  vitally  important.  For 
the  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
with  the  enhanced  rejuvenation  in  the 
early  1950s,  Korea  has  been  a  friend, 
partner,  and  intimate  participant  in 
Western  security  relationships.  Because 
of  some  static  in  a  recent  period,  it's  im- 
portant that  we  clarify  the  air.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  suggest,  as  some 
have,  that  this  is  politically  motivated  be- 
cause of  upcoming  elections  in  South 
Korea.  Not  at  all.  The  American  tie,  if 
you  will,  is  not  an  issue  in  these  elections. 

Q.  Traditionally,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  you,  North  America,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  keep  their  own  areas 
of  influence  all  over  the  world.  How 
can  this  be  understood  now  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  extended  its  presence 
to  Latin  America  and  Afghanistan? 
What  element  would  North  America 
consider  to  maintain  the  strategic 
interests  of  your  country  in  Latin 
America? 

A.  I'm  glad  I  asked  you.  I  don't 
think  my  own  past  expressions  on  this 
subject  need  too  much  clarification  before 
this  group.  I  think  it's  clear  that  we  have 
been  witnessing  an  unprecedented — at 
least  in  character  and  scope — risk-taking 
mode  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
just  in  this  hemisphere  but  in  Africa  as 
well.  We  have  seen  in  that  process  the 
exploitation  of  the  Cuban  proxy,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  is  the  subject  of  ut- 
most concern  to  this  Administration,  it  is 
a  subject  which  will  be  high  on  the  prior- 
ity of  our  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  agenda. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  an  addi- 
tional subject  related  intimately  to  this, 
in  the  conduct  of  Soviet  activity  and  in 
terms  of  training,  funding,  and  equip- 
ping, is  international  terrorism.  Interna- 
tional terrorism  will  take  the  place  of 
human  rights,  our  concern,  because  it  is 
the  ultimate  of  abuse  of  human  rights. 
And  it's  time  that  it  be  addressed  with 
greater  clarity  and  greater  effectiveness 
by  Western  nations  and  the  United  States 
as  well. 

Q.  May  I  follow  that  up?  In  that 
context,  we  have  just  had  the  Libyans 
move  into  Chad,  and  now  apparently 
beyond  doubt,  Cuban  activity  in  El  Sal- 
vador. What  does  your  Administration 
intend  to  do  about  either  of  those? 

A.  We're  looking  very,  very  carefully 
at  the  recent  Libyan  incursion  into  Chad 
and  the  implications  of  that  incursion,  not 


only  to  Chad  and  the  people  of  Chad,  but 
to  the  surrounding  states  as  well.  We 
view  it  as  a  grave  turn  of  events.  I'll 
leave  it  there. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  that  up?  Did  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  in- 
terested in  human  rights  perse  in  non- 
Communist  areas?  I'm  not  sure  what 
you  meant  by  terrorism  by  Communist 
countries  should  replace  concern  about 
human  rights. 

A.  I'm  talking  about  in  functional, 
priority  areas.  It's  been  my  view  that 
human  rights  is  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental aspect  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  policy,  and  as  such,  when 
you  remove  it  from  the  main  stream  of 
fundamental  policymaking  and  give  it  an 
extraordinary  role  in  organizational 
terms,  you  frequently  result  in  distor- 
tions that  probably  put  in  jeopardy  the 
well-meaning  objective  you  seek  to 
achieve.  So  I  would  like  to  see  some  or- 
ganizational change  in  the  period  ahead — 
no  deemphasis,  a  change  in  priorities. 

The  greatest  problem  to  me  in  the 
human  rights  area  today  is  the  area  of 
rampant  international  terrorism — on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  as 
one  looks  at  the  menu  of  those  who  have 
been  most  disturbed  by  it,  it's  surprising 
that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  been  vic- 
timized by  it.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  they 
today  are  involved  in  conscious  policies, 
in  programs,  if  you  will,  which  foster, 
support,  and  expand  this  activity,  which 
is  hemorrhaging  in  many  respects 
throughout  the  world  today. 

Q.  Can  I  just  follow  my  own  ques- 
tion? Does  that  mean  organizationally, 
you  will  be  trying  to  drop  the  kind  of 
human  rights  input  that  went  into  for- 
eign military  sales? 

A.  I  would  anticipate  that  each  and 
every  regional  policy  director  in  this  De- 
partment will  have  human  rights  high  on 
his  agenda  in  his  across-the-board  assimi- 
lation and  assessment  of  what  is  in  the 
vital  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  this  country. 

Q.  This  country  has  just  gone 
through  a  great  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  hostages  from  Iran.  I  really 
have  two  questions  about  it:  First,  do 
you  yourself  have  any  lessons  which 
you  have  drawn  from  this  14-month- 
long  ordeal  of  this  government  and 
people?  And  secondly,  is  it  a  proper  in- 
ference, as  some  have  drawn,  that  the 
swift  and  effective  retribution  would 
necessarily  mean  some  downgrading 
for  the  concern  of  the  personal  safety 
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of  those  who  may  be  involved  in  some 
future  hostage-taking  episode? 

A.  No,  not  at  all,  to  answer  the  last 
part  of  your  question  first.  Not  at  all — 
precisely  the  opposite.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  talk  to  the  hostages  about 
this,  some  of  our  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  have  been,  let's  say,  caught  up  in  this 
debate. 

With  respect  to  my  own  observa- 
tions, I've  been  here  a  week.  I,  of  course, 
sat  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  anguished  as  I  think  all  of  us  did 
with  this  situation.  I  would  have  some 
immediate  observations  of  a  general  na- 
ture, but  I  prefer  to  hold  up  on  those. 
We've  got  a  number  of  people  worried 
about  the  issue.  There  is  some  congres- 
sional interest  in  it.  We're  going  to  partic- 
ipate with  them  to  the  degree  they  wish 
to  explore  it.  But  I  prefer  to  defer  on  that 
at  this  time. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  decision  yester- 
day to  recall  Ambassador  White  from 
EI  Salvador,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or 
not  you  made  a  decision  that  he  is  to  be 
retained?  And  secondly,  also  in  view  of 
your  commitment  to  human  rights, 
whether  or  not  you  will  be  considering 
abandoning  aid  to  El  Salvador? 

A.  You  mean  the  aid  that  was  re- 
cently just  modified  by  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No,  I  don't  anticipate  any  termi- 
nation in  the  aid  to  El  Salvador  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  our  Ambassador 
and  our  own  assessement  of  the  reforms 
that  have  been  under  way  by  the  gov- 
ernment there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  go  just  the  other  way. 

I  have  asked  Ambassador  White 
back  for  consultation — and  I  don't  make 
it  a  habit  of  consulting  with  preconceived 
conclusions. 

Q.  When  and  how  do  you  intend  to 
proceed  with  peace  talks  between  Israel 
and  Egypt,  and  does  the  Administration 
intend  to  invite  to  the  United  States 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  and  when? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  would  want  to  in- 
ject any  sense  of  urgency  in  our  view  of 
this  matter.  We  have  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Camp  David  accords  and  the 
peace  process  that  was  launched  under 
those  accords,  and  we  will  continue  to 
abide  by  that  in  consultation  with  the 
parties,  not  only  the  signatories  but  those 
with  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcome.  And 
I  think  that's  enough  for  now.  We're  in 


the  process  of  reviewing  the  situation.  In 
that  process,  we  perhaps  will  come  up 
with  a  timetable  that  makes  some  sense, 
but  I  need  to  have  some  discussions  with 
the  parties  concerned  first. 

Q.  Returning  to  Latin  America  for 
a  moment,  the  Carter  Administration 
was  talking  to  the  Cubans  pursuing  an 
idea  whereby  the  Cubans  would  take 
some  of  the  criminal  and  mentally  ill 
people  who  came  over  on  the  boatlift 
back  in  return  for  our  agreement  to  ac- 
cept 100,000  people  over  the  next  3 
years.  Senator  Childs  has  sent  you  a 
letter  opposing  that.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  that  concept,  on  what  you 
think  our  relations  with  Cuba  ought  to 
be  and  what  we  should  talk  to  them 
about  on  this  issue? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  break  any  new 
ground  on  that  subject  today  other  than 
to  remind  you  that  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration undertook  some  efforts  to  get 
agreement  with  the  Cuban  Government 
on  this  subject  of  the  return  of  ill  and 
other  kinds  of  refugees  who  came  here. 
Those  talks  collapsed;  they  were  a  total 
failure  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  of 
the  Cuban  Government,  and  that's  just 
another  issue  that  is  going  to  be  put  into 
the  calculator  which  will  ultimately  lead 
to  a  reassessment  of  our  policies  toward 
Cuba. 

Q.  Could  you  comment  on  that 
concept,  on  taking  noncriminal  and 
nonmentally  ill  people  in  exchange  for 
their  taking  back  people  who  are — 

A.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  sub- 
ject, as  you  know,  with  strong  views  held 
on  both  sides  of  that  issue  by  well- 
meaning  people.  And  this  is  the  kind  of 
an  issue  that  before  I  break  new  ground 
on  it  or  express  my  views,  I'd  like  to  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  to  be  sure 
I  am  espousing  the  views  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  President  Reagan,  and 
that's  not  so  today. 

Q.  How  do  you  anticipate  that  the 
severe  spending  constraints  on  this 
Administration  will  play  out  on  the  for- 
eign policy,  and  particularly  the  foreign 
aid  area? 

A.  I'm  very  concerned  about  it;  I'm 
concerned  about  it  from  two  points  of 
view.  First,  I'm  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation  that  has  brought  the 
necessity  for  even  greater  austerity  upon 
us.  And  I  leave  that  to  other  members  of 
the  Administration  and  the  President 


himself  to  address,  and  I  know  he  will; 
but  we  are  in  a  serious  situation  requiring 
austerity. 

Secondly,  I've  been  concerned — and 
we  are  in  the  process  now  of  consulting 
with  Mr.  Stockman  in  OMB  [David  Alan 
Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget]  on  this  subject,  and 
I'm  talking  about  A.I.D.  [Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development],  our  own  se- 
curity assistance,  and  I  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  a  recognition  that 
both  foreign  assistance  and  foreign  secu- 
rity assistance  is  sometimes  a  very  cost- 
effective  vehicle  for  insuring  that  the 
ideals  and  interests  of  this  country  are 
carried  out  effectively  abroad. 

Q.  As  a  strategist  and  a  politician, 
how  do  you  see  the  defense  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  bur- 
densharing  in  the  light  of  the  increas- 
ing threats  in  today's  world? 

A.  Again,  I  have  a  long  litany  of 
comments  on  this  over  5  years,  and  I 
don't  like  to  depart  from  it,  and  that  is 
that  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  us  do  more. 
But  I  would  also  like  to  see  an  en- 
lightened appreciation  here  in  the  United 
States  and  among  our  own  people  for  the 
great  contribution  that  our  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  alliance  brings  to  our  se- 
curity. 

I  think  it  was  Jim  Schlesinger  some 
years  ago  who  had  a  study  done  that  sug- 
gested that  if  we  did  not  have  the  NATO 
alliance  and  the  security  assets  it  brings 
to  the  American  people,  we  would  have 
to  double  the  gross  allocation  of  our  na- 
tional product  for  defense  to  provide  a 
comparable  security  capability.  I  don't 
know  whether  that's  correct  or  wrong.  I 
suspect  it  is  a  very  modest  assessment. 

I  have  also  suggested  that  if  you  go 
back  to  1970  to  date,  cutting  out  last 
year's  increases,  largely  legislatively 
mandated  by  the  American  Congress, 
European  contributions  in  the  gross  have 
been  going  up  about  22%  since  1970; 
American  contributions  for  defense  in 
NATO  have  gone  down  by  about  13%. 
The  point  of  departure  in  1970  was  very 
bad.  The  United  States  was  carrying  far 
more  of  the  overall  share,  but  that  was  a 
legacy  of  the  birth  of  the  alliance  itself.  I 
think  sometimes  we  get  too  impatient  and 
get  bludgeoning  people  who  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  in  very  austere  economic 
circumstances,  too.  What  we  have  to  find 
is  a  way  for  everyone  to  do  more;  and  I 
include  Japan  in  that. 
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September  18- 
October  15 

Deputy  Director  of  Space  Science  and 
Technology  division  of  the  Chinese  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Ji  Bo  leads  a  delegation 
to  the  U.S.  Delegation  meets  with  NASA 
officials  in  Washington  to  discuss  future 
institutional  arrangements  for  the 
LANDSAT  ground  recieving  station.  The 
group  also  tours  NASA's  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  the  Washington  area, 
the  L.B.J.  Space  Center  in  Houston,  and 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Los 
Angeles. 

September  20- 
October  28 

Vice  Minister  of  Metallurgical  Industry 
Zhang  Fan  leads  a  delegation  to  the  U.S. 
at  the  invitation  of  Reynolds  Interna- 
tional Inc.;  group  tours  Reynolds  plants 
located  throughout  the  U.S. 

September  22- 
October  6 

Governor  Cliff  Finch  (Mississippi)  leads 
forestry-  delegation  to  China. 

September  30 

Xinhua  News  Agency  reports  that  the 
U.S.  and  China  have  decided  to  postpone 
the  unblocking  of  Chinese  assets  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1980. 

October  1 

First  installment  of  $30  million  is  paid  to 
U.S.  by  China  under  U.S.-China 
"claims-assets"  agreement. 

October  8- 
November  9 

President  of  the  China  International 
Trust  and  Investment  Corporation 
(CITIC)  Rong  Yiren  visits  U.S.  to  en- 
courage U.S.  equity  investment  in  China. 

October  10 

Mayor  Jim  Conway  (St.  Louis)  announces 
establishment  of  sister  city  ties  with  Nan- 
jing- 
October  15-27 

National  Committee  for  U.S.-China  Rela- 
tions sponsors  a  gubernatorial  delegation 
to  China;  George  Ariyoshi  (Hawaii), 
Thomas  Judge  (Montana),  Richard  Lamm 
(Colorado),  William  Milliken  (Michigan), 
Albert  Quie  (Minnesota),  Robert  Ray 
(Iowa),  and  Richard  Snelling  (Vermont) 
participate. 

October  16 

Gubernatorial  delegation  meets  with  Vice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Han  Nian- 


long,  Vice  Minister  of  Agriculture  He 
Kang,  and  President  of  the  China  Council 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade 
Wang  Yaoting. 

October  17 

U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  rules 
that  termination  of  the  U.S. -Taiwan 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  either  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
or  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Gubernatorial  delegation  meets  with  Vice 
Premier  Deng;  they  discuss  the  Kampu- 
chean  refugee  problem  and  China's  eco- 
nomic modernization. 

October  20-30 

Governor  Tom  McCall  (Oregon)  leads  an 
Oregon  State  trade  delegation  to  China. 

October  22- 
November  1 

Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  Li  Qiang  visits 
U.S.  to  discuss  the  U.S.-China  trade 
agreement  and  textile  quotas.  Minister  Li 
holds  meetings  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Kreps,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Miller,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Robert  Bergland,  Export-Import  Bank 
President  John  Moore,  and  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

October  23 

President  Carter  sends  the  U.S.-China 
trade  agreement  to  Congress  and  signs  a 
proclamation  establishing  China's  qualifi- 
cation for  MFN  treatment  under  the 
Jackson- Vanik  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

October  31 

U.S.  announces  expansion  of  the  May  31 
quotas  to  cover  a  total  of  seven  catego- 
ries of  Chinese  textile  imports. 

November  1-5 

Governor  James  Hunt  (North  Carolina) 
leads  tobacco  delegation  to  China. 

November  1-6 

Mayor  Jim  Conway  (St.  Louis)  leads  del- 
egation to  China. 

November  2 

Sister  city  relations  formally  established 
between  St.  Louis  and  Nanjing. 

November  5- 
December  7 

Vice  Minister  Yuan  Baohua  leads  State 
Economic  Commission  delegation  to  the 
U.S. 


November  6 

Vice  Minister  Yuan  meets  with  Treasury 
Secretary  Miller,  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee members,  and  Department  of 
Transportation  officials. 

November  7 

Vice  Minister  Yuan  meets  with  Com- 
merce Department  officials  and  members 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

November  8 

Vice  Minister  Yuan  meets  with  Deputy 

Under  Secretary  of  Energy  Robert 

Hanfling. 

November  8-16 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Consular 
Affairs  Barbara  Watson  visits  China;  in- 
spects U.S.  consular  operations  in 
Guangzhou  and  Beijing  and  discusses 
progress  on  negotiations  for  a  bilateral 
consular  convention. 

November  14 

Governor  James  Rhodes  (Ohio)  and  Gov- 
ernor Han  Ningfu  (Hubei  Province)  es- 
tablish sister  state  relations  in  Hubei. 

November  15 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  provokes  disagreement 
among  Senators  over  the  granting  of 
MFN  status  to  China. 

November  19- 
December  19 

Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Geology's 
Marine  Division  Tian  Shao  leads  delega- 
tion of  marine  geologists  to  U.S.;  group 
tours  USGS  facilities  and  visits  east  and 
west  coast  universities. 

November  20 

Ceremonies  mark  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Consulate  General  of  the  P.R.C.  at 
Houston. 

November  21- 
December  3 

Chief  Economist  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Courtenay  Slater  leads  U.S. 
statistical  delegation  to  China. 

November  26- 
December  9 

Vice  Minister  of  Textile  Industry  Hao 
Jianxiu  and  All  China  Youth  Federation 
President  Hu  Qili  lead  delegation  to  U.S.; 
group  meets  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Richard  Holbrooke,  Congressman 
Al  Ullman,  and  National  Security  Council 
staff  member  Michel  Oskenberg  in  Wash- 
ington, and  with  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  Donald  F  McHenry  in  New  York. 
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November  26-28 

U.S.  statistical  delegation  holds  talks 
with  the  Chinese  State  Statistical  Bureau 
(SSB)  on  bilateral  statistical  cooperation 
and  Chinese  statistical  methodology. 

November  28- 
December  5 

National  Committee  for  U.S. -China  Rela- 
tions sponsors  city  planners'  delegation  to 
China;  meets  with  a  broad  range  of 
municipal  officials  in  Beijing,  Guangzhou, 
Nanjing,  Shanghai,  and  Suzhou. 

November  29- 
December  17 

U.S.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  marine  sedimentation 
delegation  visits  China;  tours  Chinese 
State  Bureau  of  Oceanography  Insti- 
tutions. 

November  29- 
December  30 

Vice  Minister  of  the  Fourth  Ministry  of 
Machine  Building  Li  Rui  heads  telecom- 
munications delegation  to  U.S.  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Honeywell  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

November  30 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  overturns  the  Dis- 
trict Court  decision  of  October  17  and 
rules  that  President  Carter  is  constitu- 
tionally empowered  to  give  notice  of  ter- 
mination under  the  U.S. -Taiwan  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  without  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

December  13 

Ceremonies  mark  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Consulate  General  of  the  RR.C.  at 
San  Francisco. 

December  14 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
November  30  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  U.S. -Taiwan  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty. 

December  29- 
January  1 

Chinese  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences 
President  Huang  Jiasi  leads  delegation  to 
U.S.;  group  visits  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco,  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Stanford  University,  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company. 

December  31 

U.S.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  Taiwan 
expi 


1980 

January  2 

U.S.  announces  new  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan.  Chinese  Government  immedi- 
ately protests,  arguing  that  such  sales 
and  deliveries  are  contrary  to  the  joint 
communique  on  Sino-American  normali- 
zation. 

January  5-13 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  visits 
China;  meets  with  Premier  Hua,  Vice 
Premier  Deng,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Huang,  Vice  Premier  Geng  Biao, 
and  Minister  of  Defense  Xu  Xiangqian. 
Secretary  Brown  affirms  that  "increased 
cooperation  between  China  and  the  U.S. 
is  a  needed  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
global  tranquility."  Secretary  Brown's 
visit  results  in  liberalization  of  controls  on 
exports  of  U.S.  high  technology  items, 
authorization  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for 
sales  of  nonlethal  military  support 
equipment  to  China,  and  plans  for  regular 
consultations  between  the  U.S.  and 
China  on  Southwest  Asian  developments 
and  other  broad  international  issues  (in- 
stitutionalized in  spring  1980  so  as  to  take 
place  several  times  yearly). 

January  16-19 

Representative  Lester  Wolff  (New  York), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Asian-Pacific  Affairs,  leads  congressional 
delegation  to  China;  meets  with  Vice 
Premier  Ji  Pengfei. 

January  17-23 

Senator  David  Boren  (Oklahoma)  leads 
delegation  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  to  China;  meets  with  agricul- 
ture and  trade  officials  to  discuss  trade 
possibilities. 

January  19- 
February  2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Consular  Affairs  Hume  Horan  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Consular  Affairs  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Nie  Gongcheng  cochair  negotiations  on 
the  U.S. -China  consular  convention  in 
Beijing. 

January  20-24 

U.S.  delegation,  led  by  the  President's 
science  adviser  Frank  Press,  travels  to 
China  to  attend  first  meeting  of  the 
Sino-U.S.  Joint  Commission  on  Coopera- 
tion in  Science  and  Technology  (Jan.  22- 
24);  meeting  is  cochaired  by  Press  and 
Vice  Premier  Fang  Yi.  Press  signs  an  ac- 
cord providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
LANDSAT  satellite  ground-receiving  sta- 


tion in  China,  as  well  as  protocols  for 
cooperation  in  earth  sciences  and  earth- 
quake studies,  and  concludes  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Science. 
Both  sides  judge  the  meeting  a  "complete 
success." 

January  24 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense  formally 
announces  that  U.S.  will  consider  issuing 
licenses  for  export  to  China  of  military 
support  equipment  (but  not  weapons) 
selected  from  the  Munitions  Control  List. 

U.S. -China  trade  agreement,  granting 
MFN  tariff  status  to  China,  passes  by  a 
294  to  88  vote  in  the  House  and  by  74  to  8 
in  the  Senate. 

January  31 

U.S.  Treasury  Department  releases 
Chinese  assets  frozen  since  the  Korean 
war  (worth  an  estimated  $80.5  million). 

February  1 

U.S. -China  trade  agreement  takes  effect; 
provides  for  MFN  treatment  for  China; 
the  establishment  of  business  and  trade 
offices;  reciprocal  and  equivalent  protec- 
tion of  patents,  trademarks  and 
copyrights;  and  consultations  on  bilateral 
trade  problems. 

February  2-6 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
Administrator  Douglas  Costel  leads  dele- 
gation to  China;  meets  with  Director  of 
China's  Office  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Li  Chaobo  to  discuss  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  environmental  protection. 

February  4-9 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Richard  Lesher  leads  delegation  to 
China;  meets  with  Vice  Premier  Kang 
Shien. 

February  5 

Sister  city  relations  established  between 
San  Francisco  and  Shanghai. 

EPA  and  the  Office  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Leading  Group  of  the  State 
Council  of  China  sign  protocol  for  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

February  8- 
March  24 

Deputy  Director  of  the  China  Research 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  Liu  Zhenghui 
leads  delegation  to  U.S.;  group  tours 
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General  Electric  in  Cincinnati,  Honeywell 
Corporation  in  Fort  Washington,  and 
NASA's  Lewis  Research  center  in  Cleve- 
land. 

February  23- 
March  4 

Mayor  Edward  Koch  (New  York  City) 
leads  delegation  to  China. 

February  28 

Sister  city  relations  established  between 

New  York  and  Beijing. 

February  29 

Senior  officials  from  four  U.S.  Govern- 
ment hydroelectric  power  administrations 
and  representatives  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  arrive 
in  Beijing  to  attend  the  first  official  meet- 
ing on  cooperation  in  hydroelectric  power 
and  related  water  resource  management 
between  the  U.S.  and  China. 

March  13-23 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Zhang 
Wenjin  visits  U.S.  for  consultations;  talks 
initiate  a  dialogue  on  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters at  the  senior  foreign  ministry  level. 
In  Washington,  Zhang  consults  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs Richard  Holbrooke,  and  other  senior 
officials  on  the  Afghanistan  issue  and 
other  matters  of  international  concern. 
Vice  Minister  Zhang  also  meets  with 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  Reubin  As- 
kew. 

March  18 

Vice  Minister  Zhang  calls  on  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  in 
Washington. 

March  19 

Vice  Minister  Zhang  meets  with  Vice 
President  Mondale  to  discuss  U.S. -China 
relations  and  international  issues. 

March  24 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  delegation 
meets  with  Director  of  China's  State 
Labor  Bureau  Kang  Yonghe. 

March  25 

Department  of  State  issues  Munitions 
Control  Letter  No.  81  specifying  the 
categories  of  military  support  equipment 
eligible  for  sale  to  China. 

March  31- 
April  3 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs  Samuel  Nemirow  and 
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Director  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau  of 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  Dong 
Huamin  cochair  second  round  of  the 
U.S. -China  maritime  negotiations  in  Beij- 
ing. Substantial  progress  is  made,  but 
final  agreement  is  not  achieved. 

April  2 

President  Carter  signs  a  determination 
authorizing  Export-Import  Bank  financ- 
ing of  exports  to  China. 

April  2- 
Mayl2 

Vice  Minister  Mao  Lin,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  Jiangxi  Copper  Company,  leads 
a  company  delegation  to  U.S.;  group 
meets  with  officers  of  Fluor  Mining  and 
Metals,  Inc.  to  review  progress  of  phase  I 
of  the  Dexing  copper  project. 

April  4-12 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham  (New 
York)  leads  delegation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  China. 

April  4-25 

Governor  of  Hubei  Province  Han  Ningfu 
leads  economic  study  group  to  Ohio  at  the 
invitation  of  Governor  James  Rhodes. 

April  10 

Representative  Bingham  and  his  delega- 
tion meet  with  Vice  Premier  Gu  Mu. 

April  11 

Representative  Bingham  and  his  delega- 
tion meet  with  Director  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Taxation  Liu  Zhicheng  and 
Foreign  Investment  Commission  Vice 
Chairman  Wang  Daohan  on  the  issues  of 
taxation  and  joint  ventures. 

April  15-21 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Transportation  and  Telecommunications 
Affairs  Boyd  Hight  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  International  Affairs  division  of  the 
Civil  Aviation  Administration  of  China 
(CAAC)  Li  Shufan  lead  the  first  round  of 
civil  aviation  negotiations  in  Beijing;  U.S. 
and  Chinese  teams  begin  discussion  with 
fundamentally  different  positions. 

April  17 

Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences  delegation 
leaves  Beijing  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Washington;  discussions  are  to  be  held  on 
academic  exchanges  and  cooperation  pro- 
grams. 


April  20- 
May3 

U.S.  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration  (NTIA)  dele- 
gation, led  by  Director  Henry  Geller,  vis- 
its China;  meets  with  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telecommunications  officials. 

April  24- 
Mayl8 

Minister  of  Forestry  Luo  Yuchuan  visits 
U.S. 

April  25 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  estab- 
lishes a  new  category  (category  "P")  for 
China  under  the  U.S.  commodity  control 
export  regulations. 

April  28 

U.S.  Consulate  General  is  officially  inau- 
gurated at  Shanghai. 

April  28- 
May  14 

Chief  U.S.  Textile  Negotiator  H.  Reiter 
Webb  and  General  Manager  of  China  Na- 
tional Textiles  Import-Export  Corpora- 
tion Wang  Mingjun  lead  U.S. -China  tex- 
tile negotiations  in  Beijing;  negotiations 
conclude  without  agreement. 

April  28- 
May28 

Bank  of  China  President  Li  Baohua  leads 
delegation  to  U.S.;  group  meets  with 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Paul  Volker  and  Treasury  Secretary  Mil- 
ler in  Washington;  tours  New  York, 
Houston,  and  San  Francisco. 

May  5- 
June  18 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  (PLA)  Liu  Huaqing  leads 
delegation  to  U.S.  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown;  group  dis- 
cusses technology  transfers  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials,  tours  IBM, 
AM  General,  General  Motors,  and  Hon- 
eywell and  visits  several  military  installa- 
tions, including  NORAD. 

May  10- 
June  30 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Transportation  and  Telecommunications 
Affairs  Hight  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
International  Affairs  division  of  the  Civil 
Aviation  Administration  of  China 
(CAAC)  Li  Shufan  lead  the  second  round 
of  civil  aviation  negotiations  in  Washing- 
ton. 
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May  14-15 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland 
meet  with  Minister  of  Forestry  Luo  Yu- 
chuan  and  his  delegation. 

May  22- 
June  22 

Vice  Minister  of  Water  Conservancy  Li 
Huayi  leads  delegation  to  U.S.,  returning 
Secretary  Brown's  January  visit;  group 
meets  with  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials in  Washington;  tours  water  conser- 
vatories, flood  control  facilities,  and  soil 
erosion  and  irrigation  projects  around 
U.S. 

May  24- 
June  8 

Vice  Premier  Geng  Biao  and  a  high  level 
entourage  from  the  PL  A  visit  U.S.  Visit 
is  marked  by  talks  with  President  Carter, 
Vice  President  Mondale,  Secretary  of 
State  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  Brzezinski,  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown;  tours  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations. 

June  4-16 

Governor  Brendan  Byrne  (New  Jersey) 
leads  delegation  to  China  to  explore 
sister-state  relations  with  Zhejiang  Prov- 
ince and  to  enhance  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  between  the  two  re- 
gions' universities. 

June  4-19 

Governor  Harry  Hughes  (Maryland) 
leads  delegation  to  China;  meets  with 
Vice  Premier  Wan  Li,  Anhui  Province 
Governor  Zhang  Jingfu,  and  other  Anhui 
Province  officials.  Governor  Hughes  and 
Governor  Zhang  agree  to  establish  sister- 
state  relations. 

June  4-20 

Minister  of  Education  Jiang  Nanxiang 
visits  universities  and  meets  with  Secre- 
tary of  Education  Shirley  Hufstedler  and 
senior  American  education  officials. 

June  5-26 

Minister  of  Public  Health  Qian  Xinzhong 
and  his  delegation  visit  U.S.;  tour  several 
U.S.  medical  schools,  meet  with  health 
professionals,  and  study  emergency  pro- 
cedures and  primary  health  care. 

June  6- 
July6 

Chairman  and  President  of  the  Bank  of 
China  Bu  Ming  leads  delegation  to  U.S.; 
group  visits  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington,  and  several 
banks  in  New  York. 


June  10- 
July3 

Vice  Minister  of  Light  Industry  Han 
Peixin  leads  delegation  to  U.S.  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Bobbin  Publications;  group 
discusses  trade  and  joint  venture  possibil- 
ities with  several  U.S.  companies. 

June  12 

Senator  Richard  Stone  (Florida)  an- 
nounces that  the  Department  of  State  has 
approved  sales  presentations  for  the  FX 
fighter  aircraft  to  Taiwan.  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment subsequently  protests  the  deci- 
sion. 

June  14 

In  response  to  press  reports  that  U.S. 
Presidential  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  fa- 
vored restoring  official  relations  with 
Taiwan,  an  authorative  People's  Daily 
press  commentary  condemns  the  restora- 
tion of  such  ties. 

June  15 

NASA  delegation,  led  by  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Alan  Lovelace,  arrives  in  Bei- 
jing; meets  with  Vice  Premier  Bo  Yibo. 

June  15-23 

Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Volker  leads  delegation  to  China  to  study 
the  structure  and  functions  of  China's  fi- 
nancial system,  economic  planning,  and 
external  financial  relations. 

June  16 

Minister  Qian  meets  with  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Patricia 
Harris  in  Washington. 

June  17 

Minister  Qian  meets  with  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Director  Donald  Fred- 
rickson  in  Washington  and  tours  NIH 
clinical  center. 

June  19 

Minister  Qian  meets  with  Presidential 
science  adviser  Press  in  Washington. 

June  23- 
July2 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  State  Peter  Tarnoff  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Narco- 
tics Matters  Mathea  Falco  visit  China. 

June  25 

Assistant  Secretary  Falco  meets  with 
Vice  Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Security  Xie  Heng  to  discuss  drug  abuse 
problems  and  with  Vice  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Wu  Zhaoheng  to  discuss  narco- 
tics matters. 


Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Zhang 
Wenjin  hosts  dinner  for  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Falco  and  Executive  Secretary  Tar- 
noff. 

Executive  Secretary  Tarnoff  speaks  with 
Director  of  the  Political  Department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  Lin 
Zhong  and  other  Foreign  Ministry  offi- 
cials about  the  organization,  personnel 
structure,  and  training  of  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Service. 

June  30- 
July3 

Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Holbrooke  holds  series  of 
consultations  in  Beijing  with  Vice  Minis- 
ter Zhang  Wenjin  and  other  key  Chinese 
officials. 

July  3-19 

Senior  Vice  Minister  of  Culture,  Liu 
Fuzhi,  leads  delegation  to  U.S.  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency;  delegation  visits  several 
cities  and  small  towns  for  broad  overview 
of  American  society  and  culture. 

July  5- 
Aug.  5 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Huo  Shilian  visits 
U.S.;  meets  with  with  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Bergland. 

July  6-14 

Senate  Majority  leader  Robert  Byrd 
(West  Virginia)  visits  China  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
NPC;  meets  with  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  Ulanhu,  Premier 
Hua,  and  Vice  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang. 

July  9 

President  Carter  and  Premier  Hua  meet 
in  Tokyo  while  there  for  the  memorial 
services  for  the  late  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister Ohira.  Talks  center  on  global  issues 
of  mutual  concern  and  on  Indochina. 

July  12- 
Aug.  11 

Vice  Minister  of  China's  State  Construc- 
tion Committee  Lu  Kebai  leads  a  delega- 
tion to  U.S.;  group  meets  with  Commerce 
Department  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  officials  and 
makes  a  general  survey  of  urban  planning 
and  high  rise  construction  in  U.S. 

July  17 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  approves 
and  implements  new,  liberalized  export 
control  guidelines  for  China. 
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luly  12-21 

Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz  (New 
fork)  leads  delegation  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
Z"hina. 

luly  20 

Representative  Solarz  meets  with  Vice 
Foreign  Minister  Zhang  Wenjin  in  Beij- 
ng;  discusses  Chinese  views  on  North 
Korean  and  Kampuchean  matters. 

luly  31 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  He  Ying 
fleets  in  Washington  with  Under  Secre- 
:ary  of  State  David  Newsom,  Assistant 
secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganizations Richard  McCall,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
Richard  Moose,  and  other  senior  U.S.  of- 
ficials for  consultations  on  multilateral 
md  regional  diplomatic  issues. 

House  and  Senate  approve  legislation  au- 
;horizing  activation  of  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  pro- 
grams in  China  and  send  it  to  President 
barter. 

\ugust  8 

President  Carter  signs  legislation  au- 

:horizing  the  operation  of  OPIC  programs 

n  China  and  a  Presidential  determination 

;hat  OPIC  programs  are  in  the  national 

Jiterest. 

\ugust  16-21 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Vlilitary  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Reginald  Bartholomew,  visits 
Dhina. 

\ugust  20-23 

Republican  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
jeorge  Bush  visits  China  and  meets  with 
Vice  Premier  Deng  and  other  high- 
*anking  Chinese  officials. 

Chinese  Government  attacks  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  following  the  emergence  of 
:he  Taiwan  issue  in  the  U.S.  Presidential 
election  campaign. 

\ugust  25- 
September  7 

Last  of  three  rounds  of  civil  aviation  ne- 
gotiations are  held  in  Beijing.  Deputy 
\ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Trans- 
aortation  and  Telecommunications  Affairs 
flight  and  Deputy  Director  General  of 
China's  Civil  Aviation  Administration 
CAAC)  Lin  Zheng  cochair  the  talks. 


August  30- 

September  8 

Governor  Robert  Ray  (Iowa)  leads  a 

State  delegation  to  China. 

August  31- 
September  4 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs  Samuel  Nemirow  and 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau  of 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  Dong 
Huamin  cochair  third  and  final  round  of 
the  U.S. -China  maritime  negotiations  in 
Beijing. 

August  31- 
September  28 

Vice  Premier  Bo  Yibo  leads  high-ranking 
delegation,  which  includes  seven  minis- 
terial level  officials,  on  a  tour  of  U.S. 

September  4 

Assistant  Secretary  Nemirow  and  Di- 
rector Dong  initial  the  proposed  U.S.- 
China maritime  agreement  in  Beijing. 

September  6-19 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering  William  Perry  visits 
China  to  continue  technology  transfer 
talks;  meets  with  Vice  Premier  Li  Xian- 
nian  and  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
PLA  Zhang  Aiping  and  Liu  Huaqing; 
delegation  tours  Chinese  defense  re- 
search institutes,  factories,  and  other  fa- 
cilities. 

September  8 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Transportation  and  Telecommunications 
Affairs  Hight  and  Deputy  Director  Gen- 
eral of  China's  Civil  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (CAAC)  Lin  Zheng  initial  U.S.- 
China aviation  agreement  in  Beijing. 

September  9- 
October  15 

Vice  Minister  of  Forestry  Yong  Wentao 
leads  delegation  to  U.S.  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  tours 
forestry  research  laboratories  and  uni- 
versity forestry  facilities  throughout  U.S. 

September  10 

Director  General  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  Kang  Yonghe  meets  with  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  in  Washing- 
ton for  discussion  of  the  U.S.  labor 
movement. 

September  13-28 

China  holds  its  first  official  trade  ex- 
hibition in  the  U.S.  in  San  Francisco. 


September  16-18 

First  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S. -China 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  held  in 
Washington;  cochaired  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Miller  and  Chinese  Vice  Premier 
Bo  Yibo;  committee  predicts  bilateral 
trade  in  1980  will  total  about  $4  billion,  up 
about  75%  from  1979. 

September  17 

President  Carter  and  Vice  Premier  Bo 
Yibo  sign  agreements  covering  civil  avia- 
tion and  maritime  links  and  regulating 
bilateral  trade  in  textiles.  They  also  sign 
a  Consular  Convention,  the  first  formal 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. China  announces  its  decision  to 
open  consulates  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Honolulu,  as  U.S.  announces  its  in- 
tention to  open  three  additional  consu- 
lates in  China. 

September  21- 
October  6 

PLA  delegation  visits  U.S.  to  study  the 
U.S.  military  logistics  management  sys- 
tem. 

September  28- 
October  23 

Chinese  Minister  of  Building  Materials 
Song  Yangchu  leaves  Beijing  for  a  visit  to 
U.S.  at  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Council  for  U.S.-China  Trade. 

October  1 

Second  installment  of  $10.1  million  paid  to 
the  U.S.  by  China  under  the  U.S.-China 
"claims-assets"  agreement. 

Mayor  Kevin  White  (Boston)  and  Mayor 
Zhou  Feng  (Hangzhou)  agree  to  establish 
sister  city  relations. 

October  2-18 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telecommunica- 
tions Wang  Zigang  visits  U.S.;  meets 
with  U.S.  Postal  Service  officials. 

October  7 

Agreement  covering  procedures  for  the 

operation  of  OPIC  in  China  initialed  in 

Beijing.  OPIC  will  provide  political  risk 

insurance  to  U.S.  companies  investing  in 

China. 

October  9 

Postmaster  General  Bolger  and  Minister 
of  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Wang 
Zigang  sign  agreements  in  Washington 
covering  parcel  post  and  international 
express  mail  services  between  U.S.  and 
China. 
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October  10 

Los  Angeles  City  Council  proclaims  Oc- 
tober 10  "Republic  of  China  Day."  (Proc- 
lamation formally  approved  by  the  City 
Council  October  13.) 

October  11-28 

Vice  Minister  of  National  Defense  Xiao 
Ke  leads  a  delegation  representing  the 
PL  A  military  academies  to  U.S.  to  tour 
military  education  facilities. 

October  14 

Chairman  of  the  Guangzhou  Revolution- 
ary Committee  Yang  Shangkun  notifies 
Los  Angeles  Mayor  Thomas  Bradley  of 
the  nullification  of  preliminary  agree- 
ments for  establishing  sister  city  ties  in 
protest  of  the  October  10  proclamation. 

October  15 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Zhang 
Wenjin  formally  protests  October  2  unof- 
ficial agreement  on  privileges  and  im- 
munities between  the  AIT  and  Taiwan's 
CCNAA. 

October  16 

Vice  Minister  Xiao  meets  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown  in  Washington. 

October  17-22 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  Askew 
travels  to  China  to  consult  with  the 
Chinese  on  U.S.  trade  policy  and  invest- 
ment issues. 

October  18- 
November  7 

PL  A  marksman  team  visits  U.S.  to  com- 
pete in  bilateral  and  international  shoot- 
ing matches. 

October  20 

Trade  Representative  Askew  meets  with 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  Li  Qiang  in 
Beijing. 

October  20- 
November  6 

A  gubernatorial  delegation,  led  by 
Guangdong  Governor  Xi  Zhongxun,  visits 
U.S.;  delegation  members  include  Gov- 
ernors Lu  Dadong  (Sichuan  Province), 
Ma  Xingyuan  (Fujian  Province),  Chen 
Puru  (Liaoning  Province),  and  Song  Ping 
(First  Secretary  of  Gansu  Provincial 
Party  Committee). 

October  21 

Trade  Representative  Askew  meets  with 
Vice  Premier  Gu  Mu  in  Beijing. 


October  22 

Ambassador  Woodcock  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade  Li  Qiang  sign  long-term 
U.S. -China  grain  trade  agreement  in  Bei- 
jing- 
October  23 

Governor  Xi  Zhongxun  and  delegation 
meet  with  National  Security  Adviser 
Brzezinski  in  Washington  to  discuss  stra- 
tegic issues  and  Asian  regional  questions; 
group  also  meets  with  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Eugene  Eidenburg. 

October  24 

Governor  Xi  Zhongxun  and  his  delegation 
meet  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Hol- 
brooke and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  in  Washington  to  discuss 
U.S. -China  relations. 

October  25- 
November  3 

Senator  Larry  Pressler  (South  Dakota) 
leads  delegation  of  businessmen  to  China. 

October  25- 
November  9 

China  holds  national  trade  exhibition  in 
Chicago. 

October  27- 
November  4 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Donald  Lubick  leads  delegation 
from  the  Departments  of  Treasury,  En- 
ergy, and  Commerce  to  China. 

October  30 

Ambassador  Woodcock  and  Chinese  Vice 
Foreign  Minister  Zhang  Wenjin  sign 
OPIC  agreement  in  Beijing. 

October  31 

Assistant  Secretary  Lubick  and  his  dele- 
gation meet  with  Minister  in  Charge  of 
the  State  Energy  Commission  Yu  Qiuli  to 
discuss  Chinese  energy  situation. 

November  5 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  issues  a 
statement  "on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States,"  saying  "we  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  the  new  United  States  Adminis- 
tration will  adhere  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Shanghai  communique  and 
the  communique  on  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States  so  that  Sino- American 
relations  may  continue  to  progress  and 
grow  stronger." 


November  8-27 

Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  of  China  (CAAC)  Li  Shu- 
fan  leads  delegation  to  U.S.;  group  meets 
with  State  Department,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  officials  to  discuss  administrative 
and  technical  arrangements  for  im- 
plementing the  U.S. -China  civil  aviation 
agreement. 

November  9-23 

Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Sidney 
Diamond  leads  a  delegation  to  China  to 
study  China's  new  patent  law  and  to  as- 
sist in  China's  efforts  to  develop  a  new 
patent  system. 

November  11-26 

Director  of  the  American  and  Oceanian 
Affairs  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Han  Xu  visits  U.S.  to  at- 
tend the  Williamsburg  X  conference  (Nov. 
13-16),  to  consult  with  State  Department 
officials,  and  to  meet  with  prominent 
American  public  figures. 

November  12-19 

State  trade  mission,  led  by  Governor 
James  Rhodes  (Ohio),  visits  Guangzhou, 
Shanghai,  and  Wuhan. 

November  15-21 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert 
Herzstein  leads  delegation  to  Beijing  to 
open  U.S.  National  Trade  Exhibition 
(Nov.  17-28). 

November  17 

Director  Han  Xu  holds  discussions  with 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Newsom,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Holbrooke,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter- American  Affairs  William 
Bowdler,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Peter 
Constable,  and  other  senior  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

November  21- 
December  16 

Minister  of  the  Fifth  Ministry  of  Machine 
Building  Zhang  Zhen  leads  a  China  North 
Industries  Corporation  (NORINCO)  del- 
egation to  U.S.;  delegation  tours  major 
U.S.  cities  and  visits  factories. 

December  1-13 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power, Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics 
Robin  Pirie  leads  Department  of  Defense 
delegation  to  China,  returning  the  visit  of 
the  PLA  logistics  delegation. 
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)ecember  6-28 

"hina  holds  national  trade  exhibition  in 

Jew  York. 

)ecember  7 

'an  American  airways  inaugural  flight 

inds  in  Beijing. 

)ecember  9-20 

)efense  Mapping  Agency  delegation, 
eaded  by  Deputy  Director  for  Manage- 
lent  and  Technology  Owen  Williams,  vis- 
is  China. 

)ecember  10 

'ice  President  of  the  Chinese  Academy 
f  Sciences  Qian  Sanqiang,  Vice  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social 
Iciences  Mei  Yi,  and  Assistant  Director 
or  International  Programs  of  the  Na- 
ional  Science  Foundation  Harvey  Averch 
ign  basic  sciences  protocol  in  Washing- 
on;  provides  for  cooperative  research  be- 
ween  U.S.  and  China  in  several  fields  of 
iasic  science  encompassing  both  natural 
nd  social  sciences. 


December  15-17 

Chief  Textile  Negotiator  H.  Reiter  Webb 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Export  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  Dai  Jie  lead  the  first  round  of  con- 
sultations under  the  U.S. -China  Textile 
Agreement  in  Washington.  Teams  fail  to 
agree  upon  a  level  for  Chinese  wool  swea- 
ter exports  to  the  U.S. 

December  15-19 

Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  leads  a 
delegation  to  China;  meets  with  Director 
General  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Kang  Yonghe;  Vice  Premier  J.  Pengfei. 

December  27-30 

Representative  Stephen  J.  Solarz  (New 
York)  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  leads  delegation  to  Beijing. 
Representative  Joel  Pritchard  (Washing- 
ton) accompanies  the  delegation.  ■ 


Drderly  Departure  Program 
For  Vietnamese 


>EPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
IEC.  8,  1980  ' 

'or  a  number  of  months,  on  behalf  of 
lie  U.S.  Government,  the  U.N.  High 
lommissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR) 
as  been  negotiating  with  S.R.V. 
socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam]  authori- 
ies  on  an  orderly  departure  program 
>r  those  persons  in  Vietnam  who  wish 
a  leave  Vietnam  legally  for  the  United 
tates  and  who  meet  the  provisions  of 
ur  immigration  and  refugee  law.  Those 
egotiations  have  resulted  in  an  agree- 
lent,  and  departures  are  expected  to 
egin  December  11. 

Under  its  provisions,  the  UNHCR's 
!.S.  representative  went  to  Ho  Chi 
linh  City  in  early  November  to  begin 
iterviewing  these  persons.  A  consid- 
rable  amount  of  preprocessing  by  mail 
rom  people  in  Vietnam  and  their  rela- 
ives  and  sponsors  in  the  United  States 
ad  already  been  carried  out  by  the 
Irderly  Departure  Program  Office  of 
he  American  Embassy  in  Bangkok  so 


that  we  and  the  Vietnamese  authorities 
had  agreed  on  a  list  of  over  1,500  per- 
sons to  be  interviewed  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City.  Following  this  interview  and  a 
medical  examination,  and  then  a  final 
interview  with  an  American  consular 
officer,  we  would  expect  most  and  pos- 
sibly all  these  1,500  persons  to  be 
authorized  entry  into  the  United  States. 

The  UNHCR  is  utilizing  existing  week- 
ly international  flights  between  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  and  Bangkok  for  their  trans- 
portation. Approximately  1,000  persons 
could  leave  Vietnam  each  month  under 
this  program,  assuming  the  list  of 
names  of  those  who  are  permitted  to 
leave  Vietnam  and  meet  our  program 
critera  can  be  enlarged. 

The  U.S.  views  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  as  a  humanitarian  issue 
which  is  unrelated  to  the  political  ques- 
tion of  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 


*Read  to  news  correspondents  by 
Department  spokesman  John  Trattner. 
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U.S.  Trade  and  Foreign  Policy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere 


by  Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Address  before  the  Southern 
Governor's  Conference  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  on  September  16,  1980.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

From  well  before  the  time  any  of  us 
were  born,  the  Southern  States  have 
been  leaders  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  international  trade  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  region.  Starting  with 
rice,  indigo,  naval  supplies,  tobacco,  and 
king  cotton  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
South  argued  strongly  for  a  policy  of 
trade.  Senator  [Oscar  Wilder]  Under- 
wood of  Alabama,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  put  the 
Underwood  tariff  act  into  effect  in  1912 
to  take  duties  down  to  a  level  that  had 
not  been  seen  after  the  war  and  were 
not  to  be  seen  again  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  It  was  Cordell  Hull  [U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  1933-44]  of  Ten- 
nessee who,  in  1934,  inaugurated  the 
radical  U.S.  policy  of  tariff-lowering  in 
trade  through  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. And  it  was  Congressman  [Wil- 
bur D.]  Mills  of  Arkansas  who  for  years 
was  the  guardian  of  an  open  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

But  this  is  not  just  history;  this 
relationship  between  the  South  and 
trade  is  still  true  now.  Forest  products 
and  paper  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi;  tobacco  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  soybeans, 
grains,  and  cotton  throughout  the  whole 
region;  rice  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana; 
planes  from  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia;  electronics  from  Maryland  and 
Texas;  coal  from  West  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Tennessee;  textiles  from 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  machinery 
from  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas;  transport 
equipment  from  Kentucky,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi;  and 
chemicals  and  plastics  from  Alabama, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  all  owe  a  large  part  of  their 
prosperity  to  foreign  markets.  The 
basic  interest  of  the  South  is  still  in 
trade. 


I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  particularly  strong  in- 
terest by  the  South  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  One 
aspect  of  this  is  the  bridge  furnished  by 
Puerto  Rico.  Another  manifestation  in 
the  distant  past  was  the  interest,  at 
one  point,  in  seeing  Cuba  join  the 
United  States,  the  influence  of  south- 
erners in  the  filibusters  in  Nicaragua 
and  Central  American  countries,  par- 
ticipation by  southerners  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  an 
interest  in  Mexico  that  finally  relieved 
it  of  half  its  territory.  Needless  to  say, 
this  is  not  an  interest  that  has  always 
been  appreciated  by  its  recipients,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  South 
harbors,  in  its  bosom,  imperial  designs 
toward  Latin  America. 

We  are  now  in  another  century 
that  has,  in  many  ways,  transformed 
the  South  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  — in  urbanization,  race  rela- 
tions, industrialization,  and  making  it 
by  far  the  major  source  of  energy  for 
the  United  States.  But  the  interest  of 
the  South  in  Latin  America  remains 
because  the  South  is  closer  and  more 
affected  by  what  goes  on  across  the 
Caribbean.  Ask  the  Governors  of  Texas 
and  Florida  who  keep  as  keen  an  eye  on 
segments  of  Latin  America  as  does  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Public  Interest 

Public  interest  has  heightened  in  the 
United  States  on  trade  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent large  trade  deficits,  economic 
downturns,  and  rising  unemployment. 
There  has  been  an  increased  demand 
for  return  to  high-tariff  or  new-tariff 
barriers  to  shield  domestic  industries 
from  import  competition.  This  height- 
ened interest  has  often  looked  at  trade 
not  as  an  opportunity  but  as  a  threat  to 
the  American  economy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  slow  down  excessively 
rapid  changes  caused  by  bursts  of  im- 
ports when  domestic  workers  and  capi- 
talists are  materially  damaged,  and  we 
have  provisions  in  the  law  that  allow 
that.  But  the  country  does  not  benefit 
from  keeping  people  in  jobs  where  the 
United  States  is  not  most  productive, 


and,  if  we  did,  the  consumers  and  our 
own  industry  would  suffer.  The  govern- 
ment's job  is  to  keep  the  economy 
growing  so  that  economic  shifts  can  be 
digested.  After  all,  within  our  own 
borders  we  have  seen  a  shift  of  rice 
production  from  South  Carolina  to 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  We 
have  seen  much  cotton  production  shift 
from  the  old  South  to  the  Southwest; 
textiles  have  moved  from  New  England 
to  the  Carolinas;  petroleum  production 
has  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  The  true 
vibrancy  of  the  United  States  comes 
from  taking  advantage  of  change. 

World  Trade  Growth 

The  facts  on  world  trade  are  moving 
faster,  sometimes  it  appears,  than  our 
realizations  of  them.  During  a  long  por- 
tion of  our  history  in  this  country  we 
adapted  ourselves  to  trade.  But  in  the 
period  from  1930  to  the  Second  World 
War  we  had  a  policy  of  high  tariffs,  and 
the  U.S.  interest  in  trade  languished.  It 
was  not  the  most  vibrant  of  our  eco- 
nomic periods.  By  1950  only  7%  of  our 
production  of  goods  was  exported  — 
about  half  the  figure  of  1913.  Not  until 
the  late  1960s  or  early  1970s  did  we 
reach  the  1913  figure  again.  But  con- 
stantly since  1950,  the  trend,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  toward  greater  and 
greater  dependence  on  trade  to  such  a 
point  that  now  one  out  of  every  five  of 
the  goods  that  we  produce  is  sent 
abroad.  This,  of  course,  excludes  serv- 
ices. In  most  years  the  rate  of  growth 
in  world  trade  is  twice  the  rate  of 
growth  in  world  production. 

Over  two-thirds  of  our  imports  are 
of  raw  materials  and  fuels  essential  to 
the  economy.  Petroleum,  now  about 
35%,  will  cost  about  $90  billion  this 
year.  To  help  pay  for  this  bill  we  have  a 
surplus  in  trade  of  both  manufactures 
and  agriculture.  One  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  with  the  dramatic  wrench 
caused  by  spiraling  oil  prices,  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  will  have  a 
balance-of-payments  surplus  this  year  of 
about  $120  billion  — a  surplus  equal  to 
10%  of  world  trade.  This  surplus  will 
be  mirrored  by  deficits  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  that  deficit  was  spread 
around  evenly  it  would  account  for  a 
U.S.  deficit  of  about  $20  billion,  and 
other  nonexporters  of  oil  face  the  same 
phenomenon. 
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As  the  President  has  emphasized, 
tie  major  economic  change  facing  the 
'nited  States  is  to  adapt  to  the  change 
1  energy.  We  must  both  slow  down  our 
wn  energy  consumption,  and  we  must 
nd  new  sources  and  new  methods, 
ibout  half  of  our  merchandise  imports 
ansist  of  products  which  are  non- 
ompetitive  with  domestic  products 
ither  because  they  are  not  available 
ere  or  not  available  in  sufficient  sup- 
ly.  Competitive  products  serve  as  a 
pur  to  keep  down  the  inflation  rate  in 
his  country.  Between  2  and  2'/2  million 
omestic  manufacturing  jobs  depend 
irectly  on  exports;  one  in  nine  U.S. 
lanufacturing  jobs  and  one  in  three  of 
ur  farm  acres  produce  for  sales 
broad. 

mportance  of  Trade  to  the  South 

he  importance  of  trade  to  the 
lenbers  of  the  Southern  Governors 
issociation  is  clear.  Total  exports  from 
he  17  continental  States  this  year 
hould  be  about  $60  billion  and,  in  this 
egion  alone,  we  are  talking  about  well 
ver  half  a  million  jobs  attributable  to 
xports.  Texas  will  send  about  $14 
illion  in  goods  abroad,  Missouri  about 
5  billion,  Louisiana  close  to  $4  billion, 
lorth  Carolina  more  than  $5  billion.  I 
ave  to  admit  that  some  of  these  fig- 
res  are  "hip-pocket"  estimates  since 
fie  latest  accurate  figures  go  back  to 
976  and  our  trade  has  about  doubled 
ince  then.  Between  1973  and  1980,  our 
xports  and  imports  will  have  about 
ripled,  a  compound  rate  of  growth  of 
8%  a  year. 

Our  trade  with  the  Western 
[emisphere  has  grown  even  more,  and 
includes  two  of  our  four  largest 
•ading  partners,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
ur  trade  with  the  developing  Western 
[emisphere  nations  exceeds  that  of  any 
ther  block  of  developing  nations  in- 
luding  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  ex- 
orters.  In  1979  we  sent  over  $26 
illion  of  goods  to  the  Latin  American 
epublics,  and  we  had  a  surplus  of 
bout  $4  billion.  That  same  year  we 
ent  $33  billion  to  Canada  and  had  a 
eficit  of  about  $5  billion.  Mexico  takes 
10  billion  of  our  exports,  and 
enezuela  and  Brazil  each  take  about 
4  billion. 

Iffects  of  Foreign  Policy  on  Trade 

overnor  [of  Virginia,  John  N.]  Dalton 
sked  me  to  discuss  how  foreign  policy 
ffects  our  trade  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
phere.  The  relationship  is,  in  fact,  a 


circular  one.  These  enormous  figures 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  to  the  economy  of  our 
neighbors,  thus  an  important  element  in 
our  foreign  policy  interest  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. After  all,  what  is  foreign  policy 
but  a  compilation  of  the  important  in- 
terests that  we  have  abroad?  Pursuit  of 
our  trade  interest  should  ultimately 
lead  us  in  the  same  direction  as  pursuit 
of  our  political  interest— toward  a  close 
relationship  with  the  countries  of  North 
and  South  America,  in  which  all  recog- 
nize a  shared  interest  in  the  security, 
stability,  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
region. 

The  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica are  a  case  in  point.  Political 
deterioration  and  economic  decline  in 
this  area  are  of  great  concern,  though 
we  are  trying,  in  a  time  of  tight  budg- 
ets, to  respond  to  these  problems  with 
increased  aid  aimed  especially  at 
strengthening  the  private  sector  in 
these  countries.  Aid  alone  cannot  han- 
dle the  job.  Economic  development  de- 
pends primarily  on  actions  which  coun- 
tries themselves  take  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  their  people  and,  thus, 
their  standard  of  living.  Despite  aid  to 
this  region,  trade  prospects  have  a 
more  important  bearing  on  long-term 
economic  development  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Many  are  small  and  depend  on  min- 
erals or  farm  crops  for  most  of  their  ex- 
ports. Some  have  unemployment  rates 
of  40%.  Many  that  have  begun  to  de- 
velop have  done  so  on  the  basis  of  an 
economy  geared  to  low  priced  energy. 
Now  they  must  reorient  their  econ- 
omies to  pay  for  oil  which  has  multi- 
plied its  price  by  10  times  in  less  than  a 
decade. 

The  United  States  is  their  most  im- 
portant market.  Our  security  interst 
would  be  well  served  if  the  Caribbean 
countries  could  take  better  advantage 
of  our  market.  All  of  Latin  America, 
with  the  obvious  exception  of  Cuba, 
benefits  from  duty-free  treatment  for 
certain  goods  under  our  generalized 
system  of  preferences,  and  some  of 
them  among  the  poorest,  such  as  Haiti, 
are  taking  the  most  advantage  of  the 
scheme. 

Making  our  political  and  economic 
interests  mesh,  however,  is  not  always 
a  smooth  process.  The  United  States  is 
a  global  power  with  many  objectives, 
some  of  which  conflict  in  particular  sit- 
uations. As  a  global  power  our  reach  is 
far.  The  world  looks  to  us  for  con- 


stancy. Our  concern  with  human  rights 
goes  back  to  the  Revolution  and  is  an 
old  element  in  American  policy,  but  it 
is  occasionally  cited  as  a  foreign  policy 
concern  that  interferes  improperly  with 
our  trade  interest.  Human  rights  is  a 
serious  concern  and,  over  the  long  haul 
in  many  countries,  has  an  intricate 
bearing  on  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  U.S.  exports  to  Chile  and 
Argentina,  two  of  the  prime  focuses  of 
our  human  rights  efforts,  increased  in 
1979  by  over  60%  in  Chile  and  125%  in 
Argentina.  Governor  [of  Georgia, 
George  D.]  Busbee,  in  his  work  with 
you  and  in  the  President's  Export 
Council,  has  been  doing  valiant  work  to 
keep  these  different  aspects  of  our 
policy  in  perspective. 

The  most  typical  case  is  one  where 
economic  differences  lead  to  political 
problems.  Sensitive  imports  from  Mex- 
ico have  caused  problems  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  spilled  out  into  the  political 
relationship.  The  choice  of  actions  in 
such  a  situation  is  unattractive  and  in- 
volves tradeoffs  among  different  domes- 
tic economic  goals  and  with  our  exter- 
nal trade  relationships.  Likewise, 
energy  imports,  both  gas  and  petro- 
leum, which  the  United  States  seeks 
from  both  Canada  and  Mexico  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  sources  of  political  contention. 

Other  Latin  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  sensitive  not  because  of  low 
prices  but  because  producers  are  seek- 
ing higher  prices.  I  refer  to  primary 
commodities  such  as  coffee,  tin,  and 
sugar.  In  the  last  3  or  4  years,  the 
United  States  has  sought  commodity 
agreements  to  dampen  wild  gyrations 
in  commodity  prices  for  about  five  com- 
modities. We  wish,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
avoid  excessive  peaks  in  the  pricing 
that  ratchet  up  the  cost  for  our  con- 
sumers. It  is  also,  however,  in  our  in- 
terest to  avoid  excessive  valleys  in 
prices  which  would  discourage  invest- 
ment in  these  commodities  and,  over 
the  long  haul,  diminish  supplies  and 
thus  exacerbate  future  price  rises  when 
the  supply-demand  situation  changes. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  how  im- 
portant single  commodities  are  to  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Over 
half  of  Bolivia's  exports  consist  of  the 
single  commodity  — tin;  one-fifth  of  the 
exports  of  Barbados  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  sugar;  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  get  half  their  export  re- 
ceipts from  coffee,  and  Haiti,  Honduras, 
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and  Nicaragua  get  one-third.  For  Ja- 
maica, alumina  and  bauxite  represent 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  sales  abroad. 

Economic  Development  and  Foreign  Aid 

The  interaction  between  economic 
development  in  Latin  America  and 
foreign  trade  is  complex.  In  the  past, 
some  of  these  countries  have  adopted 
highly  protectionist  strategies  to  en- 
courage infant  industry,  but  the  policy 
has  most  often  been  self-defeating.  The 
infant,  without  the  winds  of  competi- 
tion, could  not  seem  to  grow  up.  Chile 
and  Argentina  followed  this  strategy 
for  many  years.  In  the  1920s  these 
countries'  per  capita  product  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  many  European 
states.  But  by  following  this  strategy 
their  economies  fell  behind.  The  agri- 
cultural sector  suffered.  They  have  now 
abandoned  these  policies.  Several  other 
Latin  American  countries  have  sought 
to  encourage  new  industry  by  requiring 
foreign  investors  to  meet  minimum  lo- 
cal content  and  export  criteria.  The 
motivation  behind  these  rules  is  under- 
standable, but  if  all  countries  followed 
this  pattern,  the  results  would  be  frus- 
trating. One  country's  local  content  re- 
quirement could  block  another's  export 
requirements. 

Markets  would  be  fragmented  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the 
developing  Latin  American  countries, 
and  the  results  would  be  self-defeating 
for  the  countries  that  try  these 
methods  since  they  would  be  encour- 
aging industry  that  does  not  know  the 
discipline  of  competition. 

U.S.  and  Canada 

The  intimate  interaction  between 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  economy  presents 
different  challenges.  Most  important, 
Canada  is  usually  our  largest  single 
trading  partner  and  the  principal  locus 
of  U.S.  foreign  investment.  In  1979 
total  U.S.-Canadian  trade  was  about  3% 
of  our  gross  national  product  but  27% 
of  Canada's.  Canada  took  20%  of  our 
exports.  Trade  in  both  directions  is  es- 
pecially heavy  in  machine  and  transpor- 
tation equipment  — about  27%  of  our 
export!  and  26%  of  our  imports.  Trade 
in  automobiles  and  parts  is  even  more 
concentrated  because  of  the  U.S.-Cana- 
dian auto  agreement. 

The  closeness  of  the  two  economies 
Inevitably  lead*  to  contentious  issues  in 
the  trade  and  investment  fields.  Canada 


has  a  population  one-tenth  of  ours, 
though  it  is  the  second  largest  country 
in  the  world.  The  majority  of  its  popula- 
tion lives  within  60  miles  of  the  U.S. 
border.  The  Canadians  worry  about  our 
exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
get  ripe  in  the  United  States  before 
they  do  in  Canada  and  which  drive 
down  Canadian  prices  before  the  items 
are  picked.  Canada  is  much  concerned 
that  its  economy  not  be  dominated  by 
U.S.  interests  and,  in  1974,  instituted  a 
foreign  investment  revenue  agency  to 
screen  foreign  investments  and  approve 
them  when  they  are  of  "significant 
benefit"  to  Canada.  We  are  concerned 
about  possible  trade  and  investment 
distortion  resulting  from  the  perfor- 
mance requirements  by  that  agency. 
We  make  these  concerns  known  to 


Canada  in  an  effort  to  continue  the 
favorable  investment  and  trade  climate 
so  important  to  both  our  economies. 

The  1979  Trade  Act  suggests  that 
we  take  the  links  that  bind  our  econ- 
omy to  that  of  our  North  American 
neighbors  one  step  further  and  explore 
the  prospect  of  setting  up  a  North 
American  free  trade  area.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  make  that  study,  but  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  prospect 
of  such  a  free  trade  area  does  not  seem 
the  same  from  here  as  it  does  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Canada  or  Mexico.  Both  of 
these  countries  have  expressed  serious 
reservations  about  the  idea.  Both  are 
much  smaller,  they  have  a  smaller  in- 
dustrial base  and  less  rich  agriculture. 
They  are  concerned  that  their  econ- 
omies not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  much 


Trade  With  the 
Soviet  Union 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 
TO  SENATOR  JACKSON, 
OCT.  25,  19801 

You  wrote  to  ask  my  views  about  section  402 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Jackson- Vanik 
amendment. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  Presidency  I 
emphasized  our  commitment  as  a  nation  to 
human  rights  as  a  fundamental  tenet  on 
which  our  foreign  policy  would  be  based. 
That  commitment  of  mine  is  as  deep  and  as 
important  to  me  today  as  it  was  then. 

You  have  always  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
area  of  human  rights  and  your  leadership 
and  support  have  been  instrumental  in  our 
success.  I  am  sure  that  the  record  will  show 
that  American  words  and  actions  in  the  last 
period  have  left  their  mark  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Because  of  our  leadership  the 
defense  of  human  rights  has  its  rightful 
place  on  the  world  agenda  for  everyone  to 
see. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  which  you 
authored,  represents  an  important  statement 
of  our  nation's  commitment  to  the  free 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry.  As  you  well 
know,  I,  along  with  you,  have  been  specifi- 
cally concerned  about  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  year  before  I 
became  President,  Jewish  emigration  was 


about  14,000.  Last  year  it  was  up  to 
50,000  — the  highest  level  in  more  than  10 
years.  The  lower  rate  this  year  in  the  wake 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  of 
great  concern.  We  will  continue  to  register 
our  strong  concern  about  this  low  level  of 
emigration  at  the  Review  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  which  will  meet  in 
Madrid  next  month.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an 
obligation  to  honor  its  Helsinki  commitment. 

After  the  Afghanistan  invasion,  I  took  a 
number  of  steps,  including  the  suspension  of 
grain  sales  and  the  restriction  of  high- 
technology  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
make  quite  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  can- 
not conduct  business-as-usual  with  them 
while  their  troops  are  occupying  another 
country. 

With  the  Soviet  troops  still  in  Afghani- 
stan and  with  unacceptable  denials  of  free 
emigration,  it  is  totally  inappropriate  to  con- 
sider any  changes  to  section  402  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  Furthermore,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  under  the  leadership  of 
Ambassadors  Griffin  Bell  and  Max  Kampel- 
man  at  the  CSCE  Conference  in  Madrid  will 
take  every  opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  their  record  of  emigration 
is  a  violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  value  your  views  on  this  subject  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  on 
these  very  vital  issues. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 


JText  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Nov.  3,  1980. 
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rger  U.S.  industrial  and  agricultural 
achine.  Both  are  eager  to  develop 
eir  energy  resources  to  the  maximum 
om  their  own  development  point  of 
ew.  They  are  reluctant  to  mortgage 
eir  energy  supplies  to  one  market, 
hey  feel  that  their  energy  en- 
>wments  are  among  the  most  precious 
onomic  assets  they  have.  Though 
ey  recognize  that  proximity  means 
at  we  are  likely  to  be  the  principal 
irehaser  of  whatever  they  eventually 
(cide  to  export,  they  wish  full  freedom 
decide  their  production,  price,  and 
:port  policy.  They  are  both  fiercely 
oud  of  their  political  independence.  In 
ese  circumstances,  I  am  dubious  that 
North  American  free  trade  area  is 
;ely  to  become  a  reality  in  the  near 
ture.  We  will  continue  to  develop  our 
ade  relations  but  probably  by  other 
eans. 

onclusion 

espite  the  problems  I  have  mentioned, 
le  outlook  for  expanding  trade  rela- 
ons  with  other  countries  in  this 
smisphere  is  basically  bright.  We 
early  face  a  challenge  in  adjusting  to 
le  more  complex  and  sophisticated 
:onomies  emerging  in  much  of  Latin 
merica  and  in  adapting  to  the  great 
rains  of  the  new  world  energy  situa- 
on,  but  economic  expansion  in  the 
tgion  clearly  presents  opportunities 
r  American  exporters.  In  addition, 
ie  byproduct  of  greater  economic 
rength  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
ies  should  be  a  lessening  of  the 
alitical  sensitivity  that  now  affects 
lany  economic  issues.  Finally,  I  believe 
lat  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere 
lare  our  view  that  trade  and  political 
jlations  among  us  must  be  strength- 
ned  in  the  interest  of  us  all.  ■ 


Energy: 
Continuing  Crisis 


by  Deane  R.  Hint  on 

Address  before  the  Mid-America 
Committee  in  Chicago  on  November  18, 
1980.  Mr.  Hinton  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

Generals  are  said  to  study  warfare  and 
often  learn  the  wrong  lessons.  Politicians, 
businessmen,  and  even  bureaucrats  may 
also  become  adept  at  winning  yesterday's 
battles,  not  tomorrow's. 

But  history  still  instructs.  Being 
wedded  to  the  past  is  a  mistake,  but  the 
past  teaches  us  as  well — if  only  to  avoid 
repeating  errors.  In  this  vein,  I  suggest 
that  lessons  from  the  two  oil  crises  of  the 
1970s— the  1973-74  embargo  and  the  1979 
interruption  of  supplies  from  Iran — if 
applied  to  the  future,  can  prevent  the 
current  oil  supply  interruption  from  seri- 
ously damaging  our  own  and  the  rest  of 
the  world's  economies. 

The  current  situation  is  serious,  and 
the  longer  term  crisis  continues.  We  need 
to  act  in  the  short  term  due  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  in  the  longer  term  due  to 
the  industrialized  world's  dependence  on 
imported  oil  to  supply  its  energy  needs. 
Our  efforts  to  combat  these  threats  must 
be  vigorous  and  informed  by  experience, 
often  painfully  acquired. 

The  Right  Lessons 

Our  government,  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  has 
learned  the  right  lessons  at  times  in  the 
past.  The  1973  oil  embargo  and  the  ac- 
companying cut  in  production  were 
shocks  to  the  system.  Both  our  economic 
well-being  and  our  security  were  put  at 
jeopardy.  We  analyzed  the  problem  and 
saw  that  there  were  two  components — a 
need  to  protect  ourselves  against  short- 
term  supply  interruptions  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  energy  price  and  supply  had  be- 
come a  long-term  problem  requiring  on- 
going, concerted  action  in  order  to  avoid 
continuing  vulnerability. 

The  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  (IEA)  in  1974  was 
a  response  to  both.  This  was  an  instru- 
ment to  protect  us  against  future  embar- 
goes or  other  major  supply  interruptions 
and  to  help  nations  work  together  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
through  conservation  and  acceleration  of 


the  development  of  alternative  supplies. 
We  realized  then  that  the  energy  problem 
had  the  potential  to  divide  us  from  our 
principal  economic  partners  and  security 
allies.  Accordingly,  we  designed  the  IEA 
as  an  energy  collective  security  arrange- 
ment. Its  centerpiece  is  an  emergency 
oil-sharing  system  which  can  be  triggered 
when  needed.  The  trigger  mechanism  can 
be  called  into  operation  if  the  IEA,  as  a 
whole,  is  suffering  a  shortfall  greater 
than  7%.  In  addition,  any  nation  suffering 
a  7%  shortfall  can  activate  the  system 
and  call  upon  the  other  nations  to  make 
up  continuing  additional  shortfalls  beyond 
the  7%  mark. 

This  sharing  system  has  a  number  of 
strengths.  It  is  capable  of  being  im- 
plemented quickly  and  makes  use  of  a 
previously  agreed  mechanism  and  for- 
mula. Triggering  the  system  would  give 
the  United  States  and  other  IEA  gov- 
ernments legal  authority  to  implement 
strong  domestic  measures  if  necessary. 
Also,  sharing  would  make  oil  available  to 
hard-hit  IEA  countries  and  to  oil-short 
companies  in  such  countries,  reducing  the 
tendency  to  resort  to  the  spot  market 
where  small  quantities  of  petroleum 
products  and  crude  oil  are  traded  to  clear 
the  market,  which  is  overwhelmingly 
dominated  by  long-term  contracts.  Price 
rises  in  the  thin  spot  market  create  a 
psychology  which  encourages  hikes  in  of- 
ficial prices — which  consequently  boost 
the  overall  oil  bill. 

The  long-term  lesson  from  1973  was 
that  the  era  of  cheap  and  accessible  en- 
ergy had  passed  and  that  a  continuing 
energy  crisis  was  in  train.  Recognizing 
this,  we  embarked  upon  a  vital  journey, 
which  is  far  from  finished — a  journey  de- 
signed to  improve  our  national  approach 
to  energy  and  to  stimulate  other  coun- 
tries to  do  the  same.  We  have  made  much 
progress.  At  home,  we  are  reducing  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  For  exam- 
ple, U.S.  oil  imports  were  below  7  million 
b/d  [barrels  per  day]  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1980  compared  to  8.6  million  b/d  in 
1977.  In  addition,  increased  energy  effi- 
ciency has  enabled  us  partially  to  de- 
couple GNP  growth  from  growth  in  oil 
consumption  so  our  economy  can  expand 
without  increasing  our  dependence  on 
imports. 

I  won't  review  here  the  evolution 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  our  national  en- 
ergy policy,  but  I  think  it  can  honestly  be 
said  that  we  have  more  than  begun  on  the 
long  road  toward  increasing  our  energy 
supplies  and  making  better  use  of  what 
we  have.  While  we  must  concentrate  first 
on  putting  our  own  house  in  order,  we 
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also  must  continue  to  cooperate  actively 
in  pursuit  of  these  same  goals  with  our 
allies  in  the  IEA  and  at  the  annual  eco- 
nomic summits  of  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies. 

The  Second  Crisis 

After  the  shocks  of  1973  and  1974,  we 
were  making  headway  throughout  the 
mid-  and  late-1970s.  IEA  efforts  and  our 
national  policies  were  moving  in  the 
same,  positive  direction,  although  we 
were  slower  in  starting  than  our  IEA 
counterparts. 

Unfortunately,  in  1979,  Iranian 
supplies  were  interrupted,  and  we  were 
taught  another  lesson.  This  was  a  clear 
example  of  vulnerability  to  attack  from 
an  unexpected  direction.  The  IEA  system 
was  designed  to  meet  a  recurrence  of  the 
1973  experience — a  major  shortfall 
(above  7%)  or  an  embargo.  But  history 
did  not  repeat  itself.  The  interruption  in 
1979  was  considerably  less  than  7%.  We 
did  not  have  an  IEA  mechanism  on  the 
shelf  to  deal  with  it. 

We  soon  learned  a  painful  lesson  that 
even  a  small  interruption,  under  condi- 
tions of  uncertainty,  could  have  devastat- 
ing economic  consequences.  Although  the 
decline  in  Iranian  production  was  only  4% 
of  world  production,  market  dislocations 
and  price  increases  buffeted  a  world 
economy  which  had  still  not  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  1973  oil  price  shock.  These 
blows  helped  push  the  United  States  into 
recession  and  slowed  economic  growth  in 
the  other  industrial  nations.  In  the 
United  States  our  total  inflation  grew  to 
double  digits.  For  the  industrialized  na- 
tions as  a  whole,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
price  hikes  of  1979  will  ultimately  cause  a 
loss  of  about  $300  billion  in  GNP.  And  the 
fragile  economies  of  the  developing  na- 
tions have  been  scarred  even  more  se- 
verely by  these  higher  oil  prices. 

The  IEA  developed  a  response  to  the 
1979  crisis.  Its  members  made  a  commit- 
ment— albeit  a  loose  one — to  reduce  the 
Kroup's  demand  for  imported  oil  by  2  mil- 
lion b/d.  Each  nation's  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  time  within  which 
action  had  to  be  taken,  was  unspecified. 
Although  .significant  savings  of  about  1.5 
million  b/d,  or  6%  of  1978  IEA  imports, 
were  achieved  by  the  end  of  1979,  this 
was  too  late  to  forestall  sharp  price  in- 
IEA  governments,  focusing  on 
the  modest  quantity  of  the  shortfall,  had 
underestimated  the  psychological  impact 
of  th<  n  the  market.  Midway 

through  the  year  the  United  States  came 
to  thf  conclusion  that  the  IEA  response 
adequate. 
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Another  Lesson:  The  Need  for  Better 
Tools 

The  United  States,  therefore,  took  the 
lead  in  giving  the  IEA  and  the  world 
community  better  tools  to  meet  a  short- 
fall. The  most  important  of  these  is  na- 
tional ceilings  on  oil  imports.  At  the 
Tokyo  summit  in  June  1979,  the  seven 
largest  industrial  democracies  adopted 
1985  oil-import  targets.  The  IEA  subse- 
quently refined  and  expanded  these  into 
national  import  ceilings  for  1980  and  na- 
tional import  goals  for  1985  for  all  its 
members.  This  process  has  been  insti- 
tutionalized by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  within  the  IEA  in  which  ceilings 
would  be  imposed  to  counteract  a  market 
shortfall.  Each  nation  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  determining  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  achieve  its  ceiling. 

Thus,  we  are  not  without  resources 
to  face  supply  interruptions.  In  fact,  our 
experience  in  the  IEA  has  expanded  our 
options  beyond  those  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. And  we  have  established  prac- 
tices of  consultation  and  cooperation 
which  will  permit  us  to  tailor  our  re- 
sponses directly  to  any  concrete  situation. 

Dimensions  of  the  Present  Situation 

In  this  way,  we  have  refined,  through 
chastening  experience,  our  abilities  to 
deal  with  oil-supply  interruptions.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  another  novel  and 
threatening  situation — the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
The  energy  effects  of  war  between  the 
two  oil  producers  are  serious,  although 
they  have  been  manageable  thus  far.  The 
war  has  taken  3.8  million  b/d  of  oil  ex- 
ports off  the  world  market,  over  8%  of  oil 
produced  in  non-Communist  countries. 
Since  world  consumption  has  declined,  we 
can  simply  do  without  some  of  this  oil — 
about  1  million  b/d  of  it.  Another  1-1.5 
million  b/d  can  be  made  up  through  in- 
creased production  from  the  Saudis  and 
other  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  nations.  This 
leaves  a  shortfall  of  over  1  million  b/d, 
which  is  now  being  met  by  drawdowns  of 
above  normal  stocks  in  some  nations  and 
by  some  belt  tightening  in  nations  with- 
out adequate  stocks. 

The  extent  of  any  possible  continuing 
shortfall  will  depend  on  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  how  much  additional  sup- 
ply is  made  available  by  other  OPEC  na- 
tions, whether  companies  and  individuals 
begin  to  hoard  oil  supplies  and  whether 
the  war  expands  to  other  nations  or  inter- 
feres with  gulf  shipping. 


Since  world  stocks  are  at  an  all-time 
high,  we  should,  in  principle,  be  able  to 
manage  the  current  shortfall  for  at  least 
the  next  6  months.  However,  there  are 
complicating  factors.  The  current  short- 
fall is  not  distributed  evenly  among  coun- 
tries and  companies.  The  United  States 
lost  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  oil. 
Some  IEA  members — Italy  and  Japan — 
lost  15%  and  8%  respectively,  while 
others — Turkey  and  Portugal — were  hit 
more  severely.  France  lost  30%,  and 
Brazil  and  India  have  been  cut  by  more 
than  40%  each.  In  addition,  many  devel- 
oping nations  depended  on  Iraq  for  most 
of  their  oil  and  received  it  at  much 
needed  concessional  terms. 

Even  in  countries  which  have  lost 
little  overall,  certain  companies  have  suf- 
fered substantial  losses.  This  means  that 
even  though  world  stocks  are  high,  some 
nations  and  companies  are  hurting  now, 
and  others  will  be  in  the  near  future.  If 
they  are  unable  to  secure  adequate 
supplies  elsewhere,  they  may  turn  to  the 
spot  market  to  make  up  their  shortfall. 

If  they  do  so,  spot  market  prices  will 
increase,  perhaps  rapidly.  OPEC  minis- 
ters who  meet  in  Bali  on  December  15 
will  be  very  attentive  to  price  trends  on 
the  spot  market.  If  history  repeats  itself, 
official  price  increases  would  follow  and 
be  reflected  in  long-term  contracts  for 
1981  which  will  be  negotiated  next  month. 
Some  producers,  in  response  to  rising 
spot  prices,  may  also  impose  surcharges 
on  their  official  prices.  Because  of  this 
price  effect  of  a  shortfall,  all  buyers 
would  suffer.  Even  countries  which  lost 
few  supplies — such  as  the  United  States 
— would  bear  a  heavy  burden. 

In  trying  to  plot  our  course  of  action 
during  the  next  months,  we  must  begin 
with  a  premise:  It  is  unacceptable  to 
permit  oil  prices  to  skyrocket  as  they  did 
in  1979.  Several  key  elements  in  the  1979 
price  escalator  must  be  attacked — the 
leading  role  of  spot  prices,  excess  stock 
building,  and  fear  of  uncertainty  in  oil 
markets.  If  we  focus  on  these  factors  and 
have  learned  our  lessons  well,  we  can  de- 
fend ourselves  adequately  against  an- 
other body  blow  to  the  world's  economy. 

Peace  Efforts  and  IEA  Cooperation 

The  first  step  is  to  reduce  war-linked  un- 
certainty in  the  oil  market  by  encourag- 
ing those  forces  working  for  peace  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran. 

•  We  are  actively  working  through 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  toward  a  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  which  does  justice  to 
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the  legitimate  concerns  on  both  sides  and 
follows  the  principles  of  international  law. 

•  The  t'.S.  po.-ition  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  conflict  has  been  clear.  We  are 
impartial  but  not  uninterested.  The  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  human  consequences 
of  a  continuing  conflict  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  We  are  concerned  that  the  conflict 
not  be  expanded  and  have  taken  steps  to 
prevent  that.  We  believe,  strongly,  that 
there  must  be  no  infringement  of  the  in- 
ternationally recognized  freedom  and 
safety  of  navigation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  welcome  assurances  given  by  both 
Ens  and  Iraq  in  this  regard. 

•  We  believe,  as  well,  that  countries 
should  be  protected  against  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs  and  that  interna- 
tional disputes  should  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means  rather  than  by  force. 

Beyond  peace  efforts,  our  principal 
aim  is  to  keep  the  world  supplied  with  oil 
in  a  way  that  reduces  pressure  on  oil 
prices.  On  the  supply  side,  certain  gulf 
countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
and  the  U.A.E.  [United  Arab  Emirates] 
have  increased  production  to  try  to  make 
up  some  of  the  shortfall  suffered  by 
customers  of  Iraq.  Exports  may  also  in- 
crease from  nations  such  as  Nigeria, 
which  were  producing  at  less  than  normal 
levels  due  to  slack  demand.  The  most  we 
can  hope  for  from  these  countries  is  an 
extra  1-2  million  b/d,  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  range  more  likely. 

On  the  demand  side,  we  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  20  other  industrialized  na- 
tions which  are  members  of  the  IEA  and 
with  France  to  calm  the  market.  There 
are  two  related  aspects  to  this  effort. 
First,  we  can  ease  spot  market  pressure 
by  using  existing  stocks.  Second,  we  have 
to  reduce  overall  demand  for  imported  oil 
to  compensate  for  reduced  supply. 

IEA  nations  agreed  on  October  1  to 
avoid  abnormal  purchases  on  the  spot 
market  and  to  meet  any  shortfall  through 
stock  draws.  This  has  had  a  useful  effect 
thu.-  far.  The  IEA  policy  is  based  on 
consultation  and  persuasion,  and  we  are 
depending  in  the  last  instance  on  the 
cooperation  of  oil  companies.  We  must 
recognize  that  companies  may  become  re- 
luctant to  draw  down  stocks  even  at  nor- 
mal rates  if  they  foresee  a  continuing 
shortfall.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
the  buffer  of  high  stocks,  lacking  in  1979, 
but  which  has  furnished  a  cushion  for  us 
in  1980,  will  comfort  us  less  and  less  in 
the  future. 

What  we  do  further  depends  on  our 
and  the  market's  continuing  assessment 


of  prospects  for  resumption  of  something 
approaching  normal  levels  of  production 
from  Iraq  and  Iran.  This  requires  judg- 
ments about  the  length  of  the  war  and 
the  likely  pace  at  which  their  exports 
could  be  restored  to  more  normal  levels. 
Based  on  the  limited  information  avail- 
able, damage  to  oil  production  and  export 
facilities  in  both  countries,  to  date,  is  not 
excessive,  and  exports  will  be  likely  to 
rise,  to  some  extent,  soon  after  hostilities 
cease.  It  may  be  some  months,  however, 
before  exports  would  approach  prewar 
levels.  Any  new  or,  as  yet,  unreported 
damage  to  oil  facilities  could  extend  this 
period,  as  would  any  difficulties  in  or- 
ganizing repair  efforts. 

What  Should  Be  Done  Now? 

While  we  cannot  foresee  the  outcome  of 
the  conflict,  we  can  act  to  mitigate  its  ef- 
fect. We  will  be  continuing  discussions 
with  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  will  concert  our  responses  to 
the  oil  markets  in  light  of  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  adoption  of  import 
ceilings,  activation  of  the  sharing  system, 
or  other  responses  could  require  strong 
domestic  measures.  To  handle  short-term 
emergencies,  nations  have  proposed 
measures  such  as  fuel  switching, 
emergency  taxes  or  tariffs,  temperature 
control  standards,  leaving  cars  home  one 
day  a  week,  and  others.  In  1979,  we  re- 
lied on  fuel  switching,  temperature  con- 
trols, and  increasing  production,  where 
possible.  We  might  need  some  additional 
mechanisms  in  1981. 

Whether  any  of  these  actions  is  ever 
used,  the  point  remains:  In  order  to  re- 
duce short-term  price  pressure,  we  need 
to  reduce  demand  for  oil.  The  choice  is 
quite  simple.  We  can  cut  back  a  bit  now 
or  risk  paying  the  price.  In  this  case,  the 
price  could  be  $30-$90  billion  additional 
per  year  for  our  oil,  resulting  in  reduction 
of  growth,  higher  inflation,  and  diminu- 
tion of  our  strength  and  international 
position.  This  was  the  real  choice  facing 
IEA  countries  in  1979,  though  we  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time. 

Better  Mechanisms  and  Expanded 
Supplies 

We  still  need  to  learn,  for  the  next  time. 
The  public  needs  to  understand  that  the 
energy  problem  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
We  need  to  act  consciously  to  manage  it. 
We  need  to  have  popularly  supported 
mechanisms  to  minimize  upward  price 
pressure  during  short-term  interruptions 
and,  for  the  longer  term,  to  reduce  more 


rapidly  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  on  imported  oil 
and  speed  the  transition  to  other  energy 
sources.  We  need  to  spur  production. 

Some  of  these  mechanisms  we  can 
adopt  ourselves;  others  require  coopera- 
tion from  other  industrialized  nations  as 
well  as  the  producing  nations.  Short-term 
demand  restraint  possibilities  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Longer  term 
measures  to  increase  available  supply  in- 
clude increasing  production  from  domes- 
tic energy  resources — coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
nuclear;  hastening  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  new  energy  technol- 
ogies— solar,  biomass,  shale  oil,  liquids, 
and  gas  from  coal;  emphasizing  conserva- 
tion and  efficiency;  and  expanding  cogen- 
eration  of  heat  and  power. 

Considerable  effort  should  be  de- 
voted to  expanding  secure  energy 
supplies.  We  are  taking  the  lead  ourselves 
in  coal.  We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
substantial  long-term  coal  export  strat- 
egy by  which  we  will  increase  our  eco- 
nomic strength  and  also  help  our 
energy-deficient  trading  partners  by  pro- 
viding them  with  reliable  long-term  en- 
ergy supplies. 

Other  nations  with  abundant  energy 
resources  should  respond  to  the  needs  of 
their  friends  and  the  world  economy. 
Under  foreseeable  circumstances,  it  pays 
no  nation  to  limit  energy  production  for 
short-term  national  interests.  This  pre- 
scription applies  across  the  board,  since 
the  political  and  economic  security  of 
every  nation  would  be  threatened  by  a 
chaotic  and  crippled  energy-short  world 
economy. 

In  our  relations  with  key  OPEC  na- 
tions, we  have  emphasized  their  stake  in 
a  sound  world  economy  and  the  im- 
portance of  adequate,  reasonably  priced 
oil  supplies  to  world  economic  health. 
Some  nations,  particularly  those  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  see  the  merits  of  a 
long-term  perspective  and  are  producing 
at  levels  far  above  those  required  for 
their  domestic  economies. 

But  the  industrialized  nations  cannot 
ask  OPEC  to  produce  energy  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  world  economy  if  they, 
themselves,  will  not.  In  this  regard, 
Canada's  recent  announcement  of  a  new 
national  energy  policy,  which  appears 
likely  to  result  in  limiting  Canadian  pro- 
duction, seems  to  be  out  of  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  hope  that,  as  details 
of  Canada's  new  program  are  worked  out, 
the  Canadian  Government  will  recognize 
its  more  general  responsibilities  to  create 
incentives — including  price  increases — 
rather  than  disincentives  to  energy  pro- 
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duction.  We  also  hope  that  nations  such 
as  the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway  will 
produce  at  maximum  efficiency  in  order 
to  provide  more  secure  sources  of  energy 
supply. 

We  are  doing  our  part.  Energy 
policies  now  in  place  are  having  an  ap- 
preciable effect  on  our  energy  balance 
sheet.  We  have  reduced  our  oil  imports 
by  25%  since  the  peak  year  of  1977,  and 
we  are  well  on  the  road  to  increased  en- 
ergy production.  We  can  now  exercise 
greater  leadership,  internationally,  in 
confronting  the  world's  energy  problems 
since  we  have  turned  from  a  nation  with 
one  of  the  weakest  energy  programs  into 
a  nation  with  one  of  the  strongest. 
Policies  and  legislation  have  been  effec- 
tive in  reducing  demand  and  increasing 
supply,  especially  through  gradual  oil  and 
gas  price  decontrol,  incentives  for  greater 
energy  efficiency  in  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, fuel  efficiency  standards,  building 
temperature  controls,  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram, and  related  measures. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go.  The  war 
between  Iraq  and  Iran  is  a  telling  re- 
minder that  the  unpredictable  and  irra- 
tional do  occur.  We  must  strengthen  our 
ability  to  react  even  to  extreme  cases. 
Ultimately,  we  will  have  learned  the  right 
lessons  when  the  American  people  under- 
stand that  our  well-being  and  security  are 
at  stake  in  our  response  to  the  continuing 
energy  crisis.  ■ 


North  Atlantic  Council 
Meets  in  Brussels 


Secretary  Muskie  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1980,  to 
attend  the  regular  semiannual  session 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  minis- 
terial meeting  in  Brussels  December 
11-12.  Before  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  stopped  in  London  December 
12-  lh  to  consult  with  British  officials. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  final 
communique,  the  declaration  approved 
by  the  15  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the 
minutes  extracts  made  available  to  the 
press  of  December  12. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE, 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL1 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in 
ministerial  session  in  Brussels  on  11th  and 
12th  December,  1980,  against  a  background 
of  growing  uncertainty  and  tension  in  inter- 
national relations.  Ministers  agreed  on  the 
following: 

1.  The  continuing  military  build-up  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  clear  willingness,  as 
seen  in  Afghanistan  to  use  force  in  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  Soviet  menace  which 
hangs  over  Poland  give  cause  for  grave  con- 
cern to  the  members  of  the  Alliance  and  to 
the  entire  international  community. 

Allied  strength  and  cohesion  are  thus 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  stability  and 
peace.  United  in  purpose,  the  Allies  are 
determined  to  meet  any  challenge  to  the 
freedom  and  well-being  of  their  peoples  and 
to  make  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  required 
for  deterrence  and  defense.  In  this  way  they 
do  their  part  to  preserve  the  basis  for 
detente. 

Genuine  detente  must  be  worldwide  in 
scope  and  indivisible.  It  can  succeed  only  if 
the  Soviet  Union  strictly  abides,  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in 
their  entirety.  Allied  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  change  its  policy  from  one  of 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  to 
one  of  respect  for  their  sovereignty  serve 
the  general  interest  of  the  international  com- 
munity. The  Allies  will  keep  open  channels 
of  communication  and  be  ready  to  respond 
positively  to  concrete  steps  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cease  aggressive  activities  and  to 
restore  the  basis  for  constructive  East-West 
relations.  In  this  connection,  the  Allies  re- 
main committed  to  the  pursuit  of  effective, 
balanced  and  verifiable  measures  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control. 


2.  Detente  has  brought  appreciable 
benefits  in  the  field  of  East-West  cooperation 
and  exchange.  But  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  by  Soviet  actions.  It  could  not  sur- 
vive if  the  Soviet  Union  were  again  to  vio- 
late the  basic  rights  of  any  state  to  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  independence.  Poland 
should  be  free  to  decide  its  own  future.  The 
Allies  will  respect  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention and  strongly  urge  others  to  do  like- 
wise. Any  intervention  would  fundamentally 
alter  the  entire  international  situation.  The 
Allies  would  be  compelled  to  react  in  the 
manner  which  the  gravity  of  this  devel- 
opment would  require.  Therefore  the  Council 
will  keep  the  situation  under  close  and  con- 
tinuous review.  At  the  same  time,  genuine 
Soviet  efforts  to  restore  the  confidence 
necessary  for  detente  will  meet  with  a  ready 
response  from  the  Allies. 

3.  It  is  important,  particularly  in  the 
present  circumstances,  that  the  calm  situa- 
tion in  and  around  Berlin  should  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  positive  effects  of  the 
Quadripartite  Agreement  of  3rd  September, 
1971,  should  not  be  impaired  by  unilateral 
measures.  The  international  situation  as  a 
whole  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  situa- 
tion in  Berlin. 

Recent  measures  introduced  by  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  have  substantially 
reduced  inner-German  travel  and  visits  of 
Berliners.  This  development  constitutes  a 
setback  in  the  relationship  between  the  two 
German  states.  The  Allies  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  these  measures  so 
that  relations  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  could  develop  further  in  the  in- 
terest of  stability  and  co-operation  in  Europe 
and  of  those  affected. 

4.  The  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
is  unacceptable.  One  year  after  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion, the  Afghan  people  still  suffer  from 
repression  by  foreign  troops  on  their  soil. 
The  use  of  military  force  by  the  Soviet 
government  to  impose  its  will  on  the  people 
of  a  neutral  and  non-aligned  country  belies 
its  oft-repeated  professions  of  friendship  for 
the  nations  of  the  Third  World,  creating 
distrust  about  its  future  intentions.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  again  called  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  foreign  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Islamic  Conference,  the  quest  for  a  political 
settlement  has  made  no  progress  because  of 
Soviet  intransigence.  Such  a  settlement  must 
provide  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  and  enable  the  Afghan  people  to  exer- 
cise fully  their  rights  of  independence  and 
self-determination. 

More  than  one  million  Afghans  have 
been  forced  by  the  Soviet  occupation  to  flee 
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heir  homeland,  causing  great  human  suffer- 
lg  and  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  neigh- 
ouring  countries.  In  the  spirit  of  the  United 
lations  Resolutions,  Allied  governments,  in 
ommon  with  a  number  of  neutral  and  non- 
ligned  countries,  are  contributing  to 
umanitarian  aid  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
hese  refugees. 

5.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
as  major  implications  for  the  whole  of 
outh-West  Asia,  an  area  of  paramount  in- 
?rest  to  the  international  community  and 
fie  security  of  the  Allies.  Members  of  the 
,lliance  are  prepared  to  work  for  the  reduc- 
on  of  tension  in  the  area  and,  individually, 
>  contribute  to  peace  and  stability  for  the 
egion,  while  protecting  their  vital  economic 
nd  strategic  interests. 

The  Allies  deplore  the  war  between 
■aq  and  Iran,  which  causes  further  concern 
)r  the  stability  of  the  affected  region.  In 
lis  connection,  they  underline  the  impor- 
ince  of  maintaining  freedom  of  navigation. 

Recalling  positions  previously  taken  by 
lie  Council,  the  Allies  reaffirm  the  need  for 
arly  achievement  of  a  just,  lasting  and  com- 
rehensive  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
anflict. 

6.  The  enormous  growth  over  a  number 
f  years  of  Warsaw  Pact  and  in  particular 
oviet  military  power  gives  rise  to 
■gitimate  concern  in  Europe  and  through- 
ut  the  world.  This  build-up  contradicts  the 
■equent  assurances  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
juntries  that  their  aim  is  not  military 
jperiority. 

Under  present  circumstances  there  is 
articular  need  to  look  to  deterrence  and 
efence.  The  Allies  will  therefore  take,  in- 
ividually  or  collectively,  the  defensive 
teasures  to  meet  the  growth  of  Warsaw 
act  capabilities  and  to  deter  any  aggres- 
ion. 

7.  The  strength  of  the  Alliance  lies  not 
nly  in  its  defensive  capability  but  also  in  its 
jhesion  and  the  readiness  of  its  members  to 
ive  one  another  political  and  economic  sup- 
ort.  In  particular  they  have  greatly  bene- 
ted  from  the  practice  of  frank  and  timely 
snsultations  on  a  broad  range  of  issues, 
hey  will  vigorously  pursue  this  practice 

ith  the  object  of  underscoring  their 
slidarity  on  all  matters  affecting  their  com- 
lon  interests.  They  will  continue  Allied  pro- 
rams  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the 
tss  advanced  member  countries,  undertaken 
i  the  spirit  of  article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
reaty,  which  have  gained  additional  sig- 
ificance  and  urgency. 

The  deterioration  of  the  situation  in 
outh-West  Asia  underlines  the  necessity 
nd  urgency  of  enhancing  the  defence 
osture  of  the  South-Eastern  flank  and  of 
laintaining  stability  and  a  balance  of  power 
l  the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  whole. 

The  cohesion  of  the  South-Eastern  flank 
as  been  strongly  reinforced  by  recent 
ositive  decisions  regarding  this  area,  and 
tie  capability  of  the  alliance  for  deterrence 
nd  defence  has  thereby  considerably  im- 
roved.  These  developments  may,  at  the 
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same  time,  be  considered  as  a  welcome  step 
to  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  and  they  enhance 
the  prospects  for  success  of  the  bilateral  ef- 
forts of  the  two  governments. 

8.  The  Allies  attach  importance  to  the 
process  initiated  by  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  (CSCE) 
as  a  valuable  framework  for  improving 
security  and  developing  co-operation  in 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  full  implementation  of 
the  commitments  entered  into  at  Helsinki. 
They  remain  committed  to  the  continuation 
of  the  CSCE  process  beyond  the  present 
follow-up  meeting  in  Madrid.  This  meeting  is 
taking  place  in  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  the  continuing 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  proclaimed  on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
In  condemning  these  violations,  as  during 
the  thorough  discussion  of  implementations, 
the  Allies  are  seeking  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Final  Act,  to  which  they  re- 
main dedicated. 

In  the  same  spirit,  they  are  presenting 
important  new  proposals  in  all  areas  covered 
by  the  Final  Act,  including  human  rights, 
human  contacts  and  information.  In  the 
security  area  the  allies  strongly  support  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  confidence 
building  measures  within  a  framework  that 
ensures  they  will  be  militarily  significant, 
verifiable  and  applicable  to  the  entire  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  including  all  of  the  European 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  regard, 
recalling  their  previous  declaration  in 
Ankara,  the  Allies  took  note  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  of  France  concern- 
ing a  mandate  for  a  conference  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Europe,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
CSCE,  has  been  tabled  in  Madrid  where  it 
has  been  welcomed  by  many  delegations. 

9.  Sharing  the  widespread  international 
concern  at  the  continuing  increase  in  armed 
forces  and  armaments  throughout  the  world, 
Allied  governments  have  put  forward  pro- 
posals in  various  form  in  which  arms  control 
and  disarmament  are  discussed.  These  ef- 
forts are  made  more  difficult  if  agreements 
already  in  force  are  not  fully  observed.  In 
this  connection,  the  Allies  welcome  all  con- 
structive efforts  by  the  contracting  parties 
aimed  at  ensuring  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting accords.  The  negotiation  of  new  agree- 
ments must  provide  for  adequate  verifi- 
cation. The  Allies  will  continue  to  seek 
agreements  establishing  greater  security  for 
all  nations  at  lower  levels  of  forces  and  arm- 
aments within  the  United  Nations  frame- 
work and  elsewhere. 

10.  The  Allies  engaged  in  the  negotia- 
tions on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions remain  determined  to  achieve  a  more 
stable  and  equitable  balance  of  forces  in 
Central  Europe  through  reductions  in  two 
phases  leading  to  genuine  parity  in  military 
manpower  in  the  form  of  a  common  collec- 
tive ceiling,  based  on  agreed  data.  The 
Western  proposal  of  December  1979  pro- 
vides a  realistic  framework  for  a  mutually 
beneficial  phase  1  agreement  involving 


United  States  and  Soviet  reductions  and 
associated  measures.  Although  the  Eastern 
countries  have  recently  made  some  limited 
moves  towards  an  interim  phase  1  agree- 
ment, as  proposed  by  the  West,  they  have 
regrettably  still  not  provided  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
size  of  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  which  is  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite to  a  phase  1  agreement.  Nor  have  the 
Eastern  countries  responded  adequately  to 
Western  proposals  concerning  associated 
measures  which  are  designed  to  ensure 
verification  of  force  reductions  and  limita- 
tions and  to  enhance  stability. 

11.  Assuring  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
central  to  the  security  of  the  Alliance.  The 
Alliance  supports  further  negotiations  and 
remains  deeply  committed  to  the  SALT 
process  as  a  way  of  achieving  meaningful 
mutual  limitations  on  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  that  will  help 
enhance  Western  security  and  preserve 
East-West  stability. 

12.  The  Allies  who  participated  in  the 
decision  of  12th  December,  1979  on  Theatre 
Nuclear  Forces  (TNF),  having  received  a 
second  report  from  the  Special  Consultative 
Group  on  Progress  in  Arms  Control  involv- 
ing TNF,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  close  and  fruitful  consultations  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  Group.  They 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  serious  and 
substantive  character  of  the  recent  discus- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  Allies  expressed  their 
support  for  the  United  States  negotiating  ap- 
proach, elaborated  in  intensive  consultations 
among  them  on  the  basis  of  the  December 
1979  decision.  A  date  for  resumption  of  US- 
Soviet  exchanges  next  year  will  be  set 
through  mutual  consultations. 

The  continuing  implementation  of  the 
modernization  element  of  the  December  1979 
decision  was  noted.  The  Soviet  preponder- 
ance in  Long-Range  TNF  (LRTNF)  deploy- 
ments remains  cause  for  serious  concern. 
The  SS-20  bases  already  identified  would 
alone  support  more  warheads  than  are  plan- 
ned for  their  entire  modernization  program. 
Allied  solidarity  in  support  of  both  moderni- 
zation and  arms  control  involving  TNF  re- 
mains key  to  achieving  progress  toward 
agreed  limitation.  The  scale  of  NATO'S 
Long-Range  TNF  requirements  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  concrete  results 
achieved  through  negotiations. 

The  withdrawal  of  1,000  United  States 
nuclear  warheads  from  Europe  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  LRTNF  modernization  and  arms 
control  decision  has  been  completed. 


DECLARATION 

The  Foreign  Ministers  and  representatives 
of  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
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dom  and  the  United  States  of  America 
recalled  previous  declarations  regarding  acts 
of  violence  and  terrorism  including  those 
committed  against  diplomats  and  diplomatic 
missions.  They  noted  with  grave  concern  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  innocent  people,  as  well 
as  the  negative  impact  of  the  continuation 
and  spread  of  such  acts  on  the  social  struc- 
ture and  democratic  institutions  of  individual 
countries  and  on  international  relations. 
They  vigorously  condemned  these  terrorist 
acts  as  particularly  odious,  regardless  of 
their  causes  or  objectives.  They  agreed 
unanimously  on  the  necessity,  in  accordance 
with  the  legislation  of  each  country,  for  close 
inter-governmental  cooperation  and  effective 
measures  to  prevent  and  combat  terrorism. 
With  particular  reference  to  Iran,  they 
expressed  their  continued  deep  concern  over 
the  flagrantly  illegal  holding  of  United 
States  diplomatic  personnel  and  property 
and  repeated  their  call  upon  the  Iranian 
authorities  to  release  immediately  and 
unharmed  the  American  hostages. 


MINUTES  EXTRACTS 


Economic  Cooperation  and  Assistance 
Within  the  Alliance 

Reaffirming  their  attachment  to  the  spirit  of 
article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
Ministers  reviewed  the  particular  problems 
faced  by  the  economically  less  advanced 
member  countries  in  the  light  of  the  difficult 
world  conditions  currently  being  experi- 
enced. They  noted  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
General  on  the  progress  so  far  achieved 
through  appropriate  bilateral  and  multilateral 
channels  in  improving  the  economic  situation 
in  those  member  countries.  Following  the 
political  initiatives  taken  since  1978,  sub- 
stantial results  have  been  obtained,  but 
Ministers  underlined  that  continued  political 
support  was  essential  for  solving  the  longer 
term  economic  problems  of  these  countries, 
which  would  contribute  to  the  consolidation 
of  Alliance  strength  and  solidarity. 


"Science  for  Stability" 

Ministers  noted  that  concrete  proposals  had 
now  been  developed  to  implement  the 
"Science  for  Stability"  programme,  whose 
establishment  they  endorsed  last  June,  to 
strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  of  the  less  developed  member 
countries,  and  that  these  proposals  would  re- 
quire the  provision  of  adequate  funding  over 
the  next  five  years. 


The  Situation  in 
the  Mediterranean 

Ministers  noted  the  report  on  the  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean  prepared  on  their  in- 

iri'i  underlined  again  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 


whole  area.  They  requested  the  Council  in 
permanent  session  to  continue  to  consult  on 
the  question  and  submit  a  further  report  at 
their  next  meeting. 

Equipment  Cooperation 

Ministers  examined  a  report  by  the  Con- 
ference of  National  Armaments  Directors 
and  noted  the  encouraging  progress  being 
made  both  in  periodic  armaments  planning 
and  in  cooperative  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  defence  equipment. 
They  welcomed  the  efforts  being  undertaken 
under  the  transatlantic  dialogue  to  initiate 
dual  production  projects  and  promote  the 
study  and  introduction  of  families  of 
weapons.  Such  a  transatlantic  dialogue  pre- 
supposes the  development  of  cooperation 
between  European  countries  of  the  Alliance. 
Emphasizing  the  important  contribution 
which  standardization  can  make  both  to  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  a  better  use  of 
resources,  they  welcomed  the  standardiza- 
tion achieved  in  respect  of  the  calibres  for 
infantry  small  arms. 

Noting  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  us- 
ing the  technological  potential  of  Alliance 
members  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
development  of  defence  equipment,  Ministers 
urged  that  continuing  attention  be  paid  to 
assisting  the  less  industrialized  member  na- 
tions. In  this  context  they  welcomed  the  re- 
cent leasing  by  the  United  States  to  Turkey 
of  military  industrial  equipment. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  coor- 
dinated air  defence  programme  to  the  defen- 
sive posture  of  the  Alliance,  Ministers 


welcomed  with  satisfaction  the  establishment 
for  this  purpose  of  a  NATO  Air  Defence 
Committee  under  the  Council. 


Civil  Emergency  Planning— Commitment 
of  Merchant  Ships  and  Civil  Aircraft 
by  Member  Countries 

Ministers  took  note  of  progress  made  in  this 
field  and  endorsed  the  action  being  taken  to 
improve  the  state  of  contingency  planning. 

Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modern  Society 

Ministers  noted  the  annual  progress  report 
by  the  Secretary  General  on  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  (CCMS).  They  received  a  report  on 
the  high-level  meeting  held  in  Brussels  on 
24th  November  1980  when  seven  Ministers 
of  the  Environment  and  other  senior  officials 
exchanged  views  on  the  environment  and  na- 
tional planning,  the  problems  posed  by  the 
utilization  of  diversified  energy  sources  and 
the  environmental  management  of  chemicals. 
Ministers  took  note  of  the  completion  of 
a  major  pilot  project  concerned  with  reduc- 
ing the  scale  of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxide 
gases  into  the  atmosphere.  They  under- 
scored the  necessity  for  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Committee's  project  reports  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  recommendations  be  rapidly 
integrated  into  national  environmental 
policies.  In  addition,  they  noted  with  interest 
the  decisions  to  hold  symposia  next  fall  on 
technology  assessment  and  hazardous  wastes 


22d  Report 
on  Cyprus 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
NOV.  20,  19801 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  60 
days  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

As  was  noted  in  my  last  report,  inter- 
communal  talks  between  representatives  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  resumed  on 
August  9  under  the  aegis  of  United  Nations 
Special  Representative  Ambassador  Hugo 
Gobbi.  Systematic  substantive  examination 
of  the  essential  problems  dividing  the  com- 
munities began  on  September  16.  The  par- 
ties have  been  examining  the  following 
general  subjects,  on  the  basis  of  one  topic 
each  meeting: 

(A)  Resettlement  of  Varosha  under 
United  Nations  auspices; 

(B)  Promotion  of  goodwill,  mutual  con- 
fidence and  normal  conditions; 


(C)  Constitutional  problems; 

(D)  Territorial  divisions. 

Meetings  were  held  on  September  24, 
October  1,  8,  15,  and  31  and  November  5  and 
12.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
negotiators  at  these  sessions  have  engaged 
in  serious  examinations  of  their  differences 
and  are  seeking  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions. The  negotiating  atmosphere  between 
the  parties  has  remained  congenial. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  good  start 
achieved  by  these  meetings  will  develop  into 
sustained  negotiations  leading  to  a  compre- 
hensive solution.  Serious,  sustained  talks 
provide  the  best  opportunity  for  reaching  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  issues  that 
face  Cyprus. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 


'Idential  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Frank  Church,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Nov.  24,  1980).  ■ 
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well  as  strengthening  the  CCMS  fellow- 
ip  programme. 

Ministers  noted  that  the  recent  plenary 
ssion  of  the  Committee  in  the  context  of  a 
neral  review  of  projects  currently  in  prog- 
ss  devoted  particular  attention  to 
ismology  and  earthquake  loss  reduction, 
inisters  agreed  that  recent  tragic  events  in 
ily  gave  additional  importance  to  this 
oject. 


Convention  on  Elimination 
of  Discrimination  Against 
Women  Sent  to  Senate 


'Press  release  348  of  Dec.  16,  1980.  ■ 

'resident  Meets 
Vith  Chancellor 

ichmidt 


Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  the 
ederal  Republic  of  Germany  visited 
le  United  States  November  18-21, 
)80.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  White 
ouse  statement  released  at  the  conclu- 
on  of  the  Chancellor's  meeting  with 
resident  Carter  on  November  20.1 

resident  Carter  and  the  Chancellor  of 
le  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
elmut  Schmidt,  held  a  thorough  con- 
ersation  in  Washington,  November  20, 
uring  the  Chancellor's  visit  to  the 
nited  States,  November  18  through 
1.  The  President  hosted  a  White 
[ouse  luncheon  for  the  Chancellor  and 
oreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich 
enscher  on  November  20  in  which 
ecretary  of  State  Muskie,  National 
ecurity  Adviser  Brzezinski,  and  senior 
fficials  also  participated. 

The  conversation  between  the 
resident  and  the  Chancellor  covered  a 
ide  range  of  political,  security,  and 
:onomic  issues  of  mutual  interest  to 
le  two  countries.  The  President  and 
le  Chancellor  agreed  on  the  necessity 
f  continuing  these  close  consultations, 
icluding  during  the  transition  period, 
i  order  to  assure  continuing  full  coor- 
ination  of  the  policies  followed  by  the 
wo  countries  on  major  international 
isues. 

In  their  conversation  the  President 
nd  the  Chancellor  agreed  on  the  con- 
inued  importance  of  improving  NATO's 
efense  posture  and  of  efforts  aimed  at 
eaching  arms  control  agreements  with 
he  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
Hies  in  order  to  insure  a  stable  mili- 
ary balance. 

In  their  discussion  of  East-West 
elations,  both  sides  welcomed  the  con- 
inuation  of  the  CSCE  [Conference  on 
ecurity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe] 
rocess  at  the  Madrid  review  con- 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE, 
NOV.  12,  1980' 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification  (subject  to 
certain  qualifications  and  possibly  to  appro- 
priate implementing  legislation),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
against  Women.  The  Convention  was 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  December  18,  1979  and  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
July  17,  1980.  The  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention  is 
also  transmitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

Adoption  of  this  Convention  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
34th  Session  in  December,  1979,  was  the 
culmination  of  a  negotiating  process  that 
lasted  several  years.  Throughout  this 
process,  the  United  States  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  international 
instrument  to  achieve  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Although  cer- 
tain earlier  human  rights  treaties  relate  to 
the  rights  of  women,  none  of  these  previous 
instruments  attempted  to  deal  with  women's 


ference,  to  which  both  governments  re- 
main committed.  In  this  context  they 
stressed  the  right  of  each  country,  ir- 
respective of  its  political  or  social  sys- 
tem, to  resolve  its  problems  in  free  ex- 
ercise of  its  sovereignty  and  without 
intervention  from  any  quarter.  More- 
over, they  reiterated,  with  reference  to 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  their  regret  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Soviet  readiness 
to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Afghanistan 
and  to  seek  a  political  solution  of  the 
Afghanistan  crisis. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
discussed  the  latest  developments  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  reviewed  the 
ongoing  negotiations  in  the  Camp  David 
framework  and  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  progress  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  settlement. 

Secretary  Muskie  and  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher  also  held  a  separate 
meeting  earlier  in  the  day. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Nov.  24,  1980, 
which  also  contains  the  President's  and 
Chancellor's  remarks  to  reporters  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  following 
their  meeting.  ■ 


rights  in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  this 
Convention.  The  wide  scope  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  particularly  noteworthy  and 
commendable  in  that  it  calls  upon  States 
Parties  to  take  "all  appropriate  measures"  to 
eliminate  discrimination  against  women  in 
such  diverse  fields  of  human  endeavor  as 
politics,  law,  employment,  education,  health 
care,  commercial  transactions,  and  domestic 
relations.  Moreover,  the  Convention  estab- 
lishes a  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of 
Discrimination  against  Women  to  review 
periodically  the  progress  being  made  by 
States  Parties. 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  in  1976  was  a  re- 
cent express  affirmation  by  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  human  rights  in  general  and 
women's  rights  in  particular  are  matters  of 
legitimate  concern  to  the  international  com- 
munity and  are  not  subjects  with  exclusively 
domestic  ramifications.  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Convention  at  hand,  the  newest  of  the 
international  human  rights  instruments, 
would  be  consistent  with  this  affirmation  and 
would  make  clear  at  home  and  abroad  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  eliminte 
discrimination  against  women. 

The  great  majority  of  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  Convention  are  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  existing  laws.  How- 
ever, certain  provisions  of  the  Convention 
raise  questions  of  conformity  to  current 
United  States  law.  Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice  and  other  inter- 
ested agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concur  in  the  judgment  that,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  qualifications  and,  possibly, 
appropriate  implementing  legislation,  there 
are  no  constitutional  or  other  legal  obstacles 
to  United  States  ratification.  The  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  Convention 
and  an  attached  legal  memorandum  describe 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  and  identify 
those  areas  of  concern  that  will  require  fur- 
ther discussion  and  treatment. 

This  Convention  is  a  significant  new  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  international 
law  of  human  rights.  By  giving  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Convention, 
the  Senate  will  confirm  our  country's  tradi- 
tional commitment  to  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  will  enhance  our 
nation's  ability  to  achieve  progress  through- 
out the  world.  I  hope  that  all  States  will 
become  Parties  to  the  Convention,  and  that 
it  will  be  applied  universally.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  Convention. 

Jimmy  Carter 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Nov.  17,  1980. 
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Western  Sahara  Dispute 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  December  4,  1980. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs.1 

There  have  been  some  modest  develop- 
ments in  the  western  Sahara  dispute 
over  the  past  6  months  which  improve 
prospects  for  the  negotiating  process 
necessary  to  develop  the  terms  of  a 
settlement. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  sought  to  encour- 
age all  of  the  interested  parties  to  turn 
their  energies  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  peace  table.  While  we  are  neutral 
on  the  final  outcome,  we  are  deeply 
committed  to  bringing  this  war  to  an 
end  so  that  our  friendly  relations  with 
all  of  the  countries  of  North  Africa  can 
continue  to  develop  unclouded  by  the 
present  distractions  and  complications 
of  the  war  in  the  Sahara. 


In  the  deliberations  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in  the 
past  few  months  and  the  current  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  tentative  steps  have 
been  taken  that  may  begin  to  lead  the 
protagonists  out  of  their  current  im- 
passe. Over  the  past  6  months,  we  have 
seen  a  gradual  change  in  attitudes  on 
all  sides  which  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere and  an  opportunity  increasingly 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  interested 
parties  on  those  successive  steps  that 
must  be  taken  if  a  compromise  resolu- 
tion of  this  conflict  is  to  emerge. 

I  emphasize  that  the  process  is  still 
highly  tenuous  and  requires  careful  nur- 
turing. There  is  no  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tion. The  road  toward  peace  — in  the 
western  Sahara  and  elsewhere  —  will 
take  the  parties  over  some  rough  ter- 
rain as  they  maneuver  to  defend  what 
they  perceive  to  be  their  vital  interests. 


U.S.  Relations  With  the  Parties 

Our  relations  with  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  bear  directly  on  our  ability  to 
work  with  them  toward  a  solution. 
Today,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  decision 
to  sell  certain  types  of  arms  to  Morocco 
our  measure  of  influence  with  Morocco 
is  increased  to  the  point  where  we  can 
cooperate  in  constructive  steps,  most 
recently  the  Moroccan-sponsored  reso- 
lution at  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  in- 
creased the  intensity  of  our  contacts 
with  Algeria,  especially  on  the  question 
of  our  hostages  in  Iran.  We  believe 
such  cooperation  in  one  field  will  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  work  together  in 
others.  Also,  we  have  established  con- 
tacts with  the  Polisario,  first  in  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  last  spring,  then  by 
a  visit  to  Polisario  refugee  camps  in 
Algeria  within  the  past  week. 

Establishing  a  Negotiating  Process 

As  you  know,  the  OAU  has  played  an 
important  role  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  solution.  Arising  out  of  a 
decision  taken  by  the  OAU  summit 


Bill  of  Rights  Day, 
Human  Rights 
Day  and  Week, 
1980 


A  PROCLAMATION1 

On  December  15,  1791,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
became  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  On  December  10,  1948,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Marking  these  anniversaries  together  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  renew  our  dedication 
both  to  our  own  liberties  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  everywhere. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  carries  with  it  an  im- 
plied responsibility  for  the  governed  as  well 
as  for  the  governing.  No  American  citizen 
can  rest  satisfied  until  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a 
living  reality  for  every  person  in  the  United 
es,  irrespective  of  race,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional or  ethnic  origin.  We  cannot  simply 
r<ly  on  the  decency  of  government  or  the 
alertness  of  an  active  free  press.  Each  indi- 
vidual musi  shoulder  his  or  her  share  of  the 

.risibility  for  seeing  that  our  freedoms 
will  survive. 

7  hi'  I  niversal  Declaration  of  Human 
Ki«hts  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  developing 


international  consensus  on  human  rights. 
Through  it,  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions undertake  to  promote,  respect  and 
observe  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  discrimination.  We  must 
continuously  monitor  the  progress  of  this 
effort  and  the  records  of  governments 
around  the  world. 

The  promise  of  the  Declaration  is 
remote  to  all  those  who  suffer  summary 
executions  and  torture,  acts  of  genocide, 
arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, internal  exile,  forced  labor  and 
confinement  for  political  cause.  It  is  remote 
to  the  countless  refugees  who  flee  their 
lands  in  response  to  the  elimination  of  their 
human  rights.  It  is  remote  to  those  subjected 
to  armed  invasions  or  to  military  coups  that 
destroy  democratic  processes.  The  Declara- 
tion will  ring  hollow  to  that  segment  of  a 
population  discriminated  against  by  laws  of 
apartheid  or  by  restrictions  on  religious 
freedom.  It  will  ring  hollow  to  those  threat- 
ened by  violations  of  freedom  of  assembly, 
association,  expression  and  movement,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  trade  unions. 

The  Declaration  must  also  ring  hollow 
to  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff 
who  have  been  held  captive  for  more  than  a 
year  by  the  Government  of  Iran. 

The  cause  of  human  rights  is  embattled 
throughout  the  world.  Recent  events  make  it 
imperative  that  we,  as  Americans,  stand 
firm  in  our  insistence  that  the  values  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  contained  in 
the  Universal  Declaration,  be  enjoyed  by  all. 


I  urge  all  Americans  to  support  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  the  Covenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and 
the  American  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 
I  renew  my  request  to  the  Senate  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  these  important 
treaties. 

Now.  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1980,  as 
Human  Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1980, 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  observe  Human  Rights  Week  begin- 
ning December  10,  1980.  It  should  be  a  time 
set  apart  for  the  study  of  our  own  rights,  so 
basic  to  the  working  of  our  society,  and  for  a 
renewal  of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
human  rights  of  all  peoples  everywhere. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  fifth. 

Jimmy  Carter 


!No.  4804  of  Nov.  14,  1980  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Nov.  17).  ■ 
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neeting  last  July,  the  OAU's  ad  hoc 
nediation  committee  on  the  western 
■Sahara  (more  commonly  referred  to  as 
he  Wisemen  Committee)  met  in 
September  and  approved  a  peace  plan 
■ailing  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  by 
December  15,  return  of  the  Moroccan 
ind  Polisario  forces  to  their  base 
•amps,  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to 
supervise  the  cease-fire,  and  an  OAU 
eferendum  assisted  by  the  United  Na- 
ions  on  the  issue  of  the  future  political 
status  of  the  western  Sahara.  For  the 
irst  time,  all  of  the  interested  par- 
ies—Algeria, Mauritania,  Polisario, 
ind  representatives  of  Saharan 
>rganizations  in  the  western  Sahara,  in- 
iuding  Morocco—  attended  this  session 
>f  the  Wisemen  Committee  even  though 
io  negotiations  took  place  among 
he  interested  parties. 

Morocco,  which  regards  itself  as 
he  aggrieved  party  to  Polisario  attacks 
vithin  Morocco  proper,  readily  accepted 
he  OAU  call  for  an  immediate  cease- 
ire  but  expressed  reservations  about 
he  referendum,  while  the  Polisario  sup- 
jorted  a  referendum  but  refused  to  ac- 
•ept  a  cease-fire  until  Morocco  agrees 
o  enter  into  direct  negotiations. 
\lgeria,  for  its  part,  maintained  its 
>osition  that  it  was  not  a  party  to  the 
iispute  even  though  the  Polisario  is 
(ranted  assistance  and  asylum  by  the 
\lgerians.  It  is  widely  anticipated  that 
f  the  current  OAU  initiative  does  not 
ead  to  substantial  progress  toward  a 
legotiated  settlement  by  next  June  — 
vhen  the  1981  OAU  summit  will  take 
jlace  —  the  Polisario  will  be  admitted  to 
he  OAU.  This  may  lead  to  increased 
naterial  assistance  to  the  Polisario  and 
o  further  isolation  of  Morocco. 

Further  developments  occurred 
luring  consideration  of  the  western 
;ahara  issue  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly's  Fourth  Committee  last 
nonth.  The  resolution  supported  by 
Vlgeria  passed  easily,  criticizing  Moroc- 
an  occupation  of  the  western  Sahara 
nd  calling  for  direct  negotiation 
>etween  the  Polisario  and  Morocco 
eading  to  self-determination  and  "in- 
lependence."  By  referring  to  "independ- 
ence" and  to  the  Polisario  as  "repre- 
entative  of  the  people  of  the  western 
Sahara,"  it  seemed  to  us  that  this 
esolution  prejudged  the  issue  and  to 
ome  degree  contradicted  the  Wisemen 
ecommendation  for  a  referendum 
vhich  would  allow  the  inhabitants  of 
he  western  Sahara  to  express  their 
•wn  preferences. 

The  Moroccans  offered  a  resolution 
vhich  supported  the  initiatives  of  the 


U.S.,  Israel 
Settle  Claim  on 
U.S.S.  Liberty 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
DEC.  17,  19801 

The  U.S.  Government  has  accepted  the 
proposal  by  the  Government  of  Israel 
to  pay  $6  million  in  three  annual  install- 
ments of  $2  million  each,  beginning  on 
January  15,  1981,  as  final  settlement  of 
the  U.S.  claim  for  compensation  for 
damage  to  the  U.S.S.  Liberty  as  a 
result  of  actions  of  the  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  on  June  8,  1967. 

The  Government  of  Israel  paid  in 
full  in  1968  the  U.S.  claim  for  $3,323,500 
on  behalf  of  the  families  of  the  crew- 
men who  were  killed  in  the  incident, 
and  in  1969  the  Government  of  Israel 
paid  in  full  the  U.S.  claim  for  $3,452,275 
for  injuries  sustained  by  the  members 
of  the  Liberty's  crew. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by 
Department  spokesman  John  Trattner. 


Wisemen  Committee.  We  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  specific  reference  to 
the  core  elements  of  the  Wisemen's  rec- 
ommendations. However,  in  a  statement 
the  Moroccan  delegate  said:  "Morocco  is 
cooperating  and  will  continue  to  coop- 
erate diligently  with  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  implement  its  mandate  of  Free- 
town, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  population."  We  con- 
sidered this  statement  a  significant 
step  forward  and,  on  the  basis  of  it, 
supported  the  Moroccan  draft  resolu- 
tion. 

Future  Prospects  for  Negotiation 

Although  the  Moroccan  draft  resolution 
was  defeated  by  one  vote,  we  followed 
up  with  bilateral  discussions  with  both 
the  Moroccans  and  Algerians  to  explore 
how  the  recommendations  of  the  Wise- 
men  Committee  could  be  implemented. 
We  have  also  sought  to  elicit  from 
various  members  of  the  OAU  their  sug- 
gestions for  maintaining  the  momentum 
set  in  train  by  the  September  resolu- 
tions of  the  OAU  Wisemen  Committee. 
There  are  a  number  of  questions  which 
might  be  usefully  addressed  in  this 
regard.  How  would  a  referendum  be 
carried  out?  How  would  one  establish 
voting  eligibility?  Which  institutions 


would  be  best  equipped  to  carry  out  a 
referendum?  Would  it  be  useful  for  the 
OAU  to  establish  a  subcommittee  of 
experts  to  work  out  some  of  these 
details? 

We  do  not  embrace  any  particular 
solution  to  the  conflict,  although  the 
OAU  call  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  referen- 
dum does  appear  to  us  as  a  useful  basis 
upon  which  to  move  forward.  As  a 
result  of  my  discussions  with  interested 
and  concerned  parties,  I  note  a  height- 
ened interest  in  accelerating  the  peace 
process.  Compared  with  the  situation  a 
year  ago,  I  believe  that  we  can  take 
some  satisfaction  in  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

•  The  interested  parties  have 
met  with  the  OAU  subcommittee. 

•  The  complexities  involved  in 
reaching  a  peaceful  solution  have  been 
brought  out  more  clearly. 

•  The  OAU  has  laid  down  general 
principles  which  could  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  settlement. 

•  And  most  important,  the  inter- 
ested parties  seem  to  have  come  to  an 
awareness  of  the  urgency  of  embarking 
on  negotiations  as  the  only  way  out  of  a 
stalemate  on  the  battlefield. 

Nevertheless,  the  principal  parties 
remain  far  apart  on  their  demands.  We 
believe  a  process  of  peace  is  required  to 
bring  about  a  convergence  of  views. 

Military  Situation 

While  the  military  situation  in  the  past 
year  has  improved  for  the  Moroccans 
and  they  appear  able  to  hold  their  con- 
trol of  the  principal  towns  in  the  west- 
ern Sahara,  Polisario  attacks  continue. 
Thus  the  war  of  attrition  continues 
without  any  indication  that  either  side 
has  reason  to  hope  for  a  military  vic- 
tory. 

We  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  Polisario  attacks  deep  into 
Morocco's  southern  provinces  which  in 
some  instances  could  have  shifted  the 
locus  of  the  fighting  toward  the 
Moroccan-Algerian  border.  In  talks 
with  both  Algeria  and  the  Polisario,  we 
have  attempted  to  discourage  especially 
attacks  outside  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. There  are  some  indications  that 
our  concern  has  been  fruitful.  Reports 
of  increased  Polisario  movement  in 
Mauritania  and  the  role  of  Libya  are 
also  of  concern  to  us.  We  do  not  believe 
that  either  Morocco  or  the  Polisario  has 
won  — or  can  win  — a  decisive  advantage 
on  the  battlefield.  Therefore,  our 
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original  premise  that  the  war  is  unwin- 
able  in  any  ultimate  sense  is  still 
valid.  That  fact,  of  course,  should  be  an 
added  incentive  for  encouraging  the 
interested  parties  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise settlement. 

Status  of  U.S.  Arms  Sales  to  Morocco 

I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks  with  a 
few  comments  on  the  status  of  U.S. 
arms  deliveries  to  Morocco.  With 
regard  to  the  arms  package  which  was 
approved  earlier  this  year,  consisting  of 
6  OV-10  reconnaissance  aircraft,  20 
F5-E  fighter  aircraft,  and  24  heli- 
copters, none  of  these  items  has  yet 
been  delivered  to  Morocco.  There  is 
some  question  whether  the  Moroccans 
are  still  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  helicopters,  and  a  delivery  schedule 
is  still  pending.  The  first  fighter  air- 
craft deliveries  should  commence  in 
mid-1982.  Morocco  has  made  a  request 
for  the  sale  of  108  M-60  tanks,  and  it  is 
under  review  in  the  Department. 

Conclusion 

The  western  Sahara  conflict  is  a  com- 
plex issue  in  which  our  North  African 
friends  are  themselves  divided.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue its  role  of  encouraging  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  concentrate  on  the 
negotiating  process  itself  and  that  out 
of  the  give  and  take  which  such  a  proc- 
ess involves,  a  compromise  settlement 
will  emerge. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Law  of  the  Sea 


by  George  H.  Aldrich 

Address  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  December  9,  1980.  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  Acting  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 

In  the  course  of  my  present  assignment, 
I  have  met  many  Americans  who  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  with  our 
mineral  industry  or  are  concerned 
about  our  future  access  to  minerals. 
These  have  not  all  been  the  most 
friendly  of  encounters,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  share  many  of  these  concerns. 
Often  I  find  myself  facing  questions  as 
to  why  we  have  permitted  our  future 
access  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
deep  seabeds  to  become  hostage  to  a 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
The  clear  implication  of  many  of  these 
questions  and  the  comments  that  often 
accompany  them  is  that  our  govern- 
ment, either  through  naivete  or  duplic- 
ity, is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  our 
economic  security  in  order  to  curry  fa- 
vor with  the  Third  World.  While  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  you  share  any  of 
these  delusions,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks today  is  to  explain  why  they  are 
delusions — just  in  case. 

To  understand  the  effort  in  which 
we  are  engaged  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  our  goals  with  respect 
to  deep  seabed  mining,  it  is  necessary 
to  review,  at  least  briefly,  both  the  his- 
tory of  the  efforts  since  the  Second 
World  War  to  codify  and  develop  the 
international  law  governing  uses  of  the 
oceans  and  the  legal  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  a  pioneer  industry  facing 
up  to  the  task  of  exploiting  the  mineral 
resources  of  one  of  the  world's  common 
areas,  the  seabeds  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  it  is  the  interaction  of  these  two 
lines  of  development  and  their  not  eas- 
ily compatible  imperatives  that  defines 
our  present  struggle  to  obtain  assured 
access  to  seabed  resources  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  treaty  on  the  law  of  the 
sea. 

Historical  Background 

Postwar  efforts  to  develop  and  codify 
the  international  law  of  the  sea  have 
resulted  in  three  U.N.  conferences.  The 
first  produced  four  conventions  adopted 


in  1958 — one  concerning  the  high  seas; 
another  the  Continental  Shelf;  a  third, 
the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone; 
and  the  fourth,  fishing  and  the  conser- 
vation of  the  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas.  The  second  U.N.  conference 
failed,  in  1960,  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  major  question  before  it — the  max- 
imum permissible  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea.  The  third  conference  is  now 
in  its  eighth  year  and,  if  successful,  will 
establish  a  new  and  comprehensive  le- 
gal regime  for  the  oceans. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider 
why  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
needed  three  successive  conferences  and 
why,  even  after  all  this  effort,  success, 
although  likely,  is  still  in  the  future. 

The  1958  conventions  were  designed 
in  part  to  bring  an  end  to  "creeping  ju- 
risdiction," the  steady  expansion  of 
claims  by  coastal  states  to  exercise  ju- 
risdiction off  their  coasts.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, they  would  have  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  or  at  least  complied 
with  by  most,  if  not  all,  coastal  states, 
and  they  would  have  to  have  imposed 
limits  on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  on  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
that  could  be  exercised  by  coastal 
states.  Unfortunately,  they  failed  on  all 
counts,  and  the  years  since  1958  have 
seen  a  steady  growth  of  coastal  state 
claims  of  sovereign  rights,  particularly 
over  offshore  resources. 

The  High  Seas  Convention,  which 
was  the  most  widely  accepted  of  the 
four  1958  conventions,  has  only  56 
states  party  to  it,  whereas  there  are  158 
states  participating  in  the  third  U.N. 
conference.  Almost  all  of  the  major 
maritime  powers  became  party  to  that 
convention,  but  most  of  the  coastal 
states  stayed  out  and  led  the  fight  for 
expanded  jurisdiction. 

For  the  United  States,  maritime 
freedoms  have  historically  been  more 
important  than  offshore  resources.  In 
the  past  35  years,  however,  the  United 
States  has  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  natural  re- 
sources off  its  coasts:  first,  of  the  oil 
and  gas  under  the  Continental  Shelf 
and,  more  recently,  of  the  coastal 
fisheries.  Nevertheless,  despite  these  in- 
creasing concerns  with  our  offshore 
resources,  the  United  States  remained 
very  much  aware  of  its  dependence  on 
the  unimpeded  passage  of  ocean  corn- 
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nerce  and  of  its  security  needs  for  free- 
lorn  of  naval  navigation  and  overflight 
hroughout  the  oceans,  including  the 
ransit  of  straits.  Our  increasing  and 
infortunate  dependence  on  imports  of 
oreign  oil  have  reinforced  these  needs. 

In  the  late  1960s,  the  United  States 
oined  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  some 
ither  major  maritime  powers  to  pro- 
note  renewed  efforts  by  the  United  Na- 
ions  to  develop  and  codify  the  law  of 
he  sea  in  ways  that  would  be  univer- 
ally  accepted  and  would  effectively 
iring  to  an  end  the  rapid  expansion  of 
oastal  state  jurisdiction.  Simulta- 
leously,  other  voices  in  the  United 
Nations  were  calling  for  international- 
zation  of  ocean  space  beyond  national 
urisdiction.  These  separate  efforts  re- 
iulted  in  the  establishment,  first,  of  a 
J.N.  Seabed  Committee  and,  subse- 
luently,  of  the  Third  U.N.  Conference 
>n  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

This  third  conference  quickly  de- 
eded that  the  convention  it  hoped  to 
)roduce  would  be  comprehensive — 
reating  all  aspects  of  the  law  of  the 
>ceans.  Unlike  the  conventions  of  1958, 
vhich  divided  the  subject  into  discrete 
rategories,  the  new  law  was  to  be  a 
'package  deal"  dealing  with  navigation, 
•esources,  pollution,  and  international 
juestions.  While  this  made  the  nego- 
:iating  task  harder  by  requiring  success 
>n  all  fronts,  it  tended  to  insure  that 
:he  results  would  be  accepted  univer- 
sally. The  coastal  states  would  agree  to 
:he  navigational  protections  and  the 
imitation  of  territorial  seas  to  12  miles 
,n  breadth  in  return  for  the  recognition 
sy  all  other  states  of  200-mile  economic 
iones;  and  all  states  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  become  parties  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  new  international  or- 
ganization created  to  manage  the  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seabeds,  which  were 
beyond  the  national  jurisdiction  and 
A'hich  had  been  declared  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  December  1970,  by 
unanimous  resolution,  to  be  "the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind."  This  is  how 
the  search  began  for  the  comprehensive 
'package  deal." 

Seabed  Mining's  Special  Problems 

Sow,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
jpecial  problems  of  resource  recovery 
"rom  an  area  beyond  national  jurisdic- 
:ion  and  the  alternatives  available  to  us 
n  dealing  with  such  an  area,  which  we 
nay  refer  to  as  a  part  of  the  commons 
?f  the  world— that  is,  those  areas  be- 
.ond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  nation 
Jtate  available  for  the  use  of  all. 


These  commons  are:  first,  the 
oceans,  including  the  bottom  of  the 
oceans— that  is  the  seabeds — beyond 
the  limit  of  national  jurisdiction;  sec- 
ond, outer  space,  above  the  limits  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  (wherever  that  may 
be);  and  third,  Antarctica,  although  one 
must  note  that  some  states  have  still 
preserved  their  territorial  claims  to 
parts  of  Antarctica  under  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  regime  which  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  continue  scientific  activity  in 
Antarctica  without  resolving  disputes 
over  the  legal  status  of  that  territory. 
These  common  areas,  particularly  the 
oceans  and  outer  space,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "common 
heritage  of  mankind,"  but  there  is 
nothing  magic  in  the  name;  it  is  their 
location  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
nation  that  gives  them  their  special 
characteristics. 

There  are,  in  my  judgment,  only 
two  ways  of  treating  these  common  ar- 
eas for  legal  purposes:  Either  we  can 
consider  them  available  for  national  ap- 
propriation, like  North  and  South 
America  in  the  15th  to  18th  centuries, 
and  Africa  in  the  19th  century,  or  we 
must  consider  them  not  available  for 
national  appropriation,  like  the  high 
seas  since  at  least  the  days  of  Hugo 
Grotius. 

The  United  States,  along  with  vir- 
tually all  other  states,  has  given  consis- 
tent support  to  the  second  of  these  legal 
approaches  during  all  the  years  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  We 
have  done  this,  it  is  fair  to  say,  because 
we  were  convinced  that  this  was  the 
better  approach  in  our  own  interests 
and  in  the  interests  of  world  order  and 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  conflict. 

Difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  world's 
commons  are  likely  to  arise  only  when 
some  states  want  to  exploit  some  of  the 
resources  of  these  common  areas.  There 
has  been  exploitation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas  for  many  years 
without  major  difficulty,  although  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  create  a  num- 
ber of  international  organizations  to  co- 
ordinate conservation  efforts  such  as 
the  protection  of  marine  mammals. 
Significant  problems,  however,  arise 
wherever  exclusivity  of  access  to  a  par- 
ticular site  becomes  necessary.  By 
definition,  an  area  beyond  national  ju- 
risdiction is  one  to  which  no  national 
authority  can  accord  such  exclusive 
rights.  With  respect  to  the  resources  of 
the  seabeds,  although  in  our  view  they 
are  available,  like  fish,  to  all  states  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  as  a  prac- 
tical, economic  matter,  that  simply  isn't 


good  enough  for  seabed  miners.  Miners 
the  world  over  and  their  bankers  re- 
quire an  exclusive  right  to  an  ore  body 
before  investing  in  the  recovery  and 
processing  of  the  ore.  It  seems  clear 
that  considerations  of  this  type  would 
force  the  deferral  of  mining  activities 
in  these  seabed  areas  until  exclusive  ac- 
cess to  particular  sites  could  be  ac- 
corded. I  think  it  is  self-evident  that 
where  exclusivity  of  access  is  essential 
in  areas  beyond  national  jurisdiction  it 
can  only  be  conferred  by  international 
agreement  among  at  least  most  of  the 
interested  states. 

This  fundamental  point  may  have 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  con- 
gressional debates  of  recent  years  on 
seabed  mining  legislation;  and  there 
may  be  some,  particularly  in  the  Con- 
gress, who  really  believe  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  in  June  of 
this  year  will  result,  without  more,  in  a 
rush  of  investment  and  the  early  ex- 
ploitation of  deep  seabed  resources. 
Certainly  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation gave  an  important  psychological 
boost  to  the  fledgling  industry,  and  we 
are  hopeful  it  will  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  further  necessary  research 
and  development  efforts.  But  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
legislation — even  when  supplemented 
by  similar  and  reciprocal  legislation  by 
other  states  with  the  greatest  present 
interest  in  seabed  mining— would  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  legal  framework  to  per- 
mit the  industry  to  move  forward 
quickly  to  commercial  production.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  commercial  recov- 
ery of  deep  seabed  mineral  resources 
will  never  occur  if  an  international  re- 
gime capable  of  granting  exclusive  li- 
censes is  not  created.  Never  is  a  long 
time.  But  it  does  seem  almost  certain  to 
me  that  the  failure  to  create  such  an 
international  regime  would  long  delay 
seabed  mining,  perhaps  by  a  quarter 
century  or  more.  If  there  is  a  substan- 
tial risk  that  this  judgment  is  correct, 
then  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
urgent  need  for  an  acceptable  inter- 
national legal  regime  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  deep  seabed  minerals. 

Seabeds  and  the  "Package  Deal" 

Since  1970,  a  key  part  of  the  search  for 
the  "package  deal"  in  the  Seabed  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  conference  itself  has 
been  the  terribly  complex  effort  to  cre- 
ate a  new  international  organization — 
the  International  Seabed  Authority — to 
regulate  access  to  seabed  mineral  re- 
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sources  and  to  provide  the  exclusive  le- 
gal right  that  prospective  miners  need. 
In  fact,  this  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
elusive  of  the  necessary  elements  of  an 
acceptable  "package  deal."  The  vital 
freedoms  of  navigation  and  overflight  in 
straits,  exclusive  economic  zones,  and 
archipelagic  waters  have  been  agreed 
for  years.  The  final  compromises  on  the 
nature  and  limits  of  coastal  state  juris- 
diction over  the  resources  of  the 
200-mile  economic  zone  and  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  control  of  marine 
pollution  were  hammered  out  sometime 
ago.  However,  only  last  summer  were 
the  last  major  issues  settled  with  re- 
spect to  the  seabed  mining  regime.  Only 
now  is  it  possible  to  reach  meaningful 
conclusions  about  the  emerging  seabed 
regime. 

The  time  available  today  does  not 
permit  me  to  summarize  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  seabed  regime  as  found  in 
the  new  draft  convention.  I  have  de- 
cided to  concentrate  on  those  provisions 
dealing  with  access  to  seabed  mineral 
resources — the  provisions  that  tell  the 
potential  investor  what  steps  he  would 
have  to  take,  and  the  provisions  he 
must  analyze  to  determine  what  risks 
he  would  run  and  what  are  the  chances 
of  something  going  wrong  with  his 
access. 

There  is  one  point  I  must  empha- 
size at  the  outset  of  this  summary.  It  is 
patently  impossible  to  negotiate  at  a 
conference  of  some  150  countries  and  to 
include  in  a  treaty  all  the  detailed  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  insure  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  International 
Seabed  Authority.  The  preparation  of 
these  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures 
will  be  the  task  of  a  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, to  be  established  soon  after 
the  treaty  is  signed  and  to  work  full 
time  for  several  years.  Industry  will 
have  to  be  intimately  involved  in  this 
process,  and  the  work  done  by  industry 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  under  our  recently 
enacted  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals 
Act  should  give  us  a  great  advantage  in 
that  Preparatory  Commission.  The 
rules  developed  there  can  be  changed  by 
the  Authority  later  only  if  there  is  a 
consensus  in  the  36-nation  Council.  Any 
final  judgments  by  the  United  States  on 
the  acceptability  and  viability  of  the 
treaty's  mining  regime  must  await 
these  rules. 


Assured  Access 

To  be  assured  of  access  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  deep  seabed  mining, 
a  prospective  miner  who  has  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  know-how  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  International  Seabed 
Authority's  contract  approval  process  is 
fair,  clear,  and  well-nigh  automatic. 
The  criteria  spelled  out  in  Annex  III  of 
the  treaty  satisfy  this  requirement.  An 
applicant  has  only  to  be  sponsored  by  a 
state  party  and  to  satisfy  the  financial 
and  technical  qualifications  spelled  out 
in  the  regulations.  His  plan  of  work 
must  fulfill  the  specifications  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  as  size  of  area, 
diligence  requirements,  and  mining 
standards  and  practices,  including  those 
relevant  to  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, that  will  also  be  set  forth  in 
the  regulations.  If  these  requirements 
are  met,  his  plan  of  work  rmist  be  ap- 
proved; there  is  no  discretionary  basis 
for  its  rejection. 

The  determination  that  the  appli- 
cant and  his  plan  of  work  do  in  fact 
comply  with  these  criteria  is  the  job  of 
the  Legal  and  Technical  Commission. 
The  Commission  will  have  15  members 
elected  to  5-year  terms  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  36-member  Council 
from  among  candidates  nominated  by 
states  parties  who  meet  the  "highest 
standard  of  competence  and  integrity 
with  qualifications  in  relevant  fields." 
The  Commission  is  obligated  to  base  its 
recommendations  solely  on  the  pro- 
visions of  Annex  III  and  to  report  fully 
to  the  Council.  The  majority  required 
for  decisions  by  the  Commission  is  to 
be  established  in  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  of  the  Authority,  and 
I  expect  our  representatives  on  the 
Preparatory  Commission  to  insist  that 
this  must  be  no  more  than  a  simple 
majority. 

Any  plan  of  work  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Annex  III  will  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Council  within  a  fixed 
time  unless  the  Council  decides— by 
consensus— to  disapprove  it.  While  we 
would  have  preferred  the  "deeming"  de- 
vice to  apply  regardless  of  the  Commis- 
sion's findings,  the  Conference — 
understandably,  I  think— felt  that  some 
organ  of  the  Authority  would  have  to 
attest  to  conformity  with  the  applicable 
standards  of  Annex  III.  Doubtless  this 
would  also  have  been  true  of  the  simple 
licensing  system  originally  advocated 
by  the  industrial  countries.  The  auto- 
maticity  of  the  system  could  only  be 


frustrated  if  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  make  a  conscious 
and  determined  effort  to  elect  unsuit- 
able Commission  members  who  will  ig- 
nore the  requirements  of  the  treaty. 

The  Production  Ceiling 

Although  we  were  able  to  get  agree- 
ment in  Geneva  that  approval  of  a  plan 
of  work  should  no  longer  be  tied  to  the 
availability  of  a  nickel  production  allot- 
ment, the  timing  of  access  still  depends 
on  the  authorization  of  production  un- 
der the  ceiling.  Certainly  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  it  makes  no  sense 
to  limit  arbitrarily  production  of  a  min- 
eral from  one  source  and  not  from  oth- 
ers. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
seabed  resources  will  be  cheaper  to  re- 
cover and  refine  than  land-based 
resources — quite  the  opposite,  at  least 
during  the  first  several  decades  in 
which  the  seabed  minerals  industry  is 
developing.  But  even  if  they  were 
cheaper,  why  shouldn't  we  let  them 
take  over  markets  from  the  more  ex- 
pensive competition?  Consumers  de- 
serve a  break;  they  seem  to  get  few 
enough  these  days. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are 
trying  to  produce  a  universal  treaty- 
one  that  will  be  accepted  by  virtually 
all  coastal  and  maritime  nations,  and 
that  large  group  includes  a  number  of 
countries  that  produce  either  nickel, 
copper,  cobalt,  or  manganese,  and  an 
additional  number  that  think  they 
might  become  producers  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  Those  countries  must,  if 
they  are  to  accept  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention,  be  able  to  show  that  their 
producer  interests  are  protected,  at 
least  for  an  interim  period.  Moreover, 
the  interest  of  most  developing  coun- 
tries as  consumers  is  minimal,  for  they 
do  not  yet  have  the  industry  to  be  ma- 
jor consumers.  Most  developing  coun- 
tries tend  to  sympathize  with  and  be 
protective  of  raw  material  producers,  a 
tendency  that  has  been  encouraged  art- 
fully by  Canada,  the  leading  nickel  pro- 
ducer. Thus,  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
there  could  not  be  a  generally  accepted 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  that  does 
not  contain  an  interim  production  ceil- 
ing. As  now  formulated,  the  production 
ceiling  is  not  likely  to  bar  access  for 
any  qualified  miner.  The  amount  of  per- 
mitted production  is  substantial,  a 
"floor"  has  been  added,  and  the  con- 
straint on  seabed  production  is  limited 
in  duration. 
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Because  the  formula  in  the  text  is 
based  on  a  projection  forward  of  past 
trends,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  ex- 
actly what  level  of  production  will  be 
allowed  during  the  15  years  the  limit 
will,  in  effect,  apply.  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines'  mid-range 
projection  of  the  growth  in  nickel  con- 
sumption during  the  balance  of  this 
century  (3.4%)  and  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable start-up  date  for  commercial 
production  (1988),  the  first  group  of 
miners  to  apply  for  production  author- 
izations could  produce  annually  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  200,000  tons  of  nickel. 
Thereafter,  the  limit  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole  would  increase  so  that  after  5 
vears,  in  1992,  320,000  tons  could  be 
produced;  after  10  years,  490,000  tons; 
and  after  15  years,  590,000. 

In  fact,  the  15-year  trend  line 
growth  rate  for  nickel  consumption  is 
currently  about  3.9%,  and  if  that  rate 
were  extended  into  the  future,  the  ton- 
nage allowed  to  seabed  mining  would  be 
considerably  higher.  If  future  growth 
should  turn  out  to  be  lower  than  antici- 
pated, the  full  effect  of  the  drop  would 
not  be  felt  because  of  the  "floor"  pro- 
vision in  the  formula.  This  substitutes  a 
minimum  3%  growth  rate  for  any  act- 
ual rate  lower  than  3%.  Even  if  the 
growth  rate  fell  as  low  as  2.2%,  seabed 
miners  could— if  they  thought  they 
could  make  money  in  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic climate  implied  by  such  a  dis- 
couraging trend— still  supply  up  to  18% 
of  the  nickel  market  in  the  first  year  of 
production  and  up  to  36%  by  the  15th 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  share  of 
production  taken  up  by  the  Enterprise, 
acting  alone  or  in  joint  ventures,  there 
would  still  be  sufficient  tonnage  under 
any  reasonable  set  of  assumptions  to 
insure  that  private  miners  would  get 
their  authorizations  when  they  need 
them.  It  is  thus  probable  that  market 
forces,  not  the  production  limitation 
formula,  will  determine  how  much 
nickel  and,  therefore,  how  much  copper, 
cobalt,  and  manganese,  will  be  produced 
by  the  first  generation  of  seabed  mining 
projects. 

Seabed  mining  is  a  pioneering  ven- 
ture. So  too  is  the  effort  of  the  world 
community  to  base  the  structure  of  a 
new  international  seabed  regime  on  the 
proposition  that  the  global  commons 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  state.  It  has  been  a  difficult  under- 
taking, the  building  of  this  structure, 


Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  24,  1980  ■ 

One  year  has  passed  since  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  its  brutal  assault  on  its 
small,  nonaligned  neighbor,  Afghani- 
stan. On  December  27,  1979,  Soviet 
paratroopers  seized  key  Afghan  institu- 
tions in  Kabul,  including  the  Presiden- 
tial Palace,  where  President  Amin  was 
then  killed.  The  Soviets  installed  a  pup- 
pet government  under  the  nominal 
leadership  of  Babrak  Karmal,  who  was 
in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time. 

The  tragedy  that  has  continued  to 
unfold  in  Afghanistan  over  the  past  12 
months  weighs  heavily  on  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  watched  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  employ  massive  fire- 
power and  increasingly  brutal  tactics. 
We  have  seen  the  ranks  of  Afghan 
refugees  fleeing  devastation  and 
political  and  religious  oppression  at 
home  swell  to  more  than  1.2  million  in 
Pakistan  alone.  And  amid  this  grim 
spectacle,  we  have  been  heartened  to 
witness  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  people,  who  have  continued 
their  struggle  for  independence  and  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  political 
future. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  attempted  forceful  occupation  of 
that  fiercely  independent,  nonaligned, 


Muslim  nation  has  had  a  profoundly 
negative  impact  on  the  international 
community.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  member  states  of  the  United  Nations 
demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan  in  a 
special  General  Assembly  session  in 
January  1980.  An  increased  majority 
reiterated  this  demand  following  care- 
ful General  Assembly  consideration  of 
the  Afghanistan  issue  last  month.  The 
40-member  Islamic  conference  has  been 
particularly  forceful  in  condemning 
Soviet  actions  and  in  seeking  an  appro- 
priate political  solution.  If  the  Soviet 
leaders  expected  that  the  world  would 
avert  its  eyes  and  quickly  forget  their 
aggression  in  Afghanistan,  they  have 
been  disappointed. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
spond to  those  nations  urging  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  military  forces  and 
inviting  Soviet  cooperation  in  the 
search  for  a  political  solution  to  the 
Afghan  crisis.  For  our  part,  we  have  of- 
fered to  join  in  the  effort  to  find  a 
political  solution  involving  a  Soviet 
withdrawal,  and  we  repeat  that  offer 
today.  The  suffering  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  Afghan  people  and  their  strug- 
gle have  not  been  forgotten  and  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
work  with  us  and  others  in  finding  a 
way  to  bring  peace  to  that  tormented 
nation. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  29,  1980. 


the  most  difficult  I  have  ever  been  a 
part  of.  But  the  same  pioneering  spirit 
and  the  same  confidence  in  the  future 
that  have  brought  seabed  mining  and 
the  seabed  mining  regime  so  close  to 
reality  can  also  assure  a  harmonious 
relationship  between  the  two.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  recovery  of 
seabed  mineral  resources  is  not  only 
important  as  a  potential  source  of  min- 
erals; it  is  also  the  remaining  linchpin 
in  the  whole  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention— the  last  major  item  in  the 
long  sought  "package  deal."  Given  the 


distance  we  have  come  and  the  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  the  success  of  this  vast 
undertaking,  we  cannot  fail  to  finish 
the  job.  Pioneering  ventures  are 
difficult  enough  in  a  stable  legal  order. 
Without  law— without  this  new  compre- 
hensive legal  system  for  the  oceans — 
seabed  mining  will  be  only  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  more  chaotic  and  danger- 
ous world  that  would  result.  This  we 
cannot  permit.  ■ 


February  1981 
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The  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Policy 


by  Richard  L.  McCaU. 

Address  before  the  Harvard  Model 
United  Nations  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  December  -4,  1980.  Mr. 
McCallis  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs. 

Pollsters  have  taken  a  pretty  bad 
shellacking  lately — they,  therefore, 
may  not  be  the  most  authoritative 
source  to  establish  my  basic  premise 
for  this  discussion.  The  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  contrary  to  conventional 
wisdom,  public  perception  does  support 
the  notion  that  there  is  room  for  the 
United  Nations  in  American  foreign 
policy.  According  to  recent  polls  by 
Gallup  and  Roper,  Americans  by  a 
two-to-one  margin  want  to  increase 
U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.  system. 

Nonetheless,  the  consumers  of 
conventional  wisdom  continue  to  pur- 
port that  American  public  support  for 
the  United  Nations  is  on  the  decline 
and,  accordingly,  we  ought  to  be 
reducing  our  financial  assistance  to 
the  U.N.  family.  In  dollars  and  cents 
terms,  these  advocates  of  retrench- 
ment have  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  United 
States  contributed  almost  one-half 
(47.5%)  of  the  United  Nations' 
budget.  Today,  our  share  is  only 
25.6 c'r ,  a  little  over  $1  billion,  about 
$4  for  each  American — less  than  what 
each  of  us  spent  to  see  the  movie 
"Apocalypse  Now." 

Along  with  this  less  than  adequate 
performance,  outlays  for  programs, 
such  as  foreign  aid,  which  are  critical 
in  creating  a  more  harmonious  inter- 
national community,  have  also  declined 
over  time  and  in  comparison  with 
other  countries.  For  example,  in  the 
past  15  years,  the  net  U.S.  official 
development  assistance  decreased 
from  0.49 ",  of  our  GNP  to  0.17^  .  In 
contrast,  the  total  development  as- 
sistance effort  of  other  traditional  aid- 
giving  countries  has  increased  five- 
fold during  the  same  period. 

Why  the  discrepancy  between  our 
professed  beliefs  and  our  willingness 
to  provide  adequate  financial  resources 
whifh  would  reinforce  these  beliefs? 

There  arc  probably  lists  of  rea- 
for  it,  none  of  then  fully  explana- 
•  each  of  them  Bufficienl  to 

Perhaps  in  its  genesis, 


we  have  ascribed  greater  hopes  to  the 
United  Nations  than  it  could  possibly 
fulfill  in  our  lifetimes.  Idealistic  meas- 
uring sticks  are  bad  bases  for  judg- 
ment. 

The  U.N.'s  Record 

Almost  30  years  ago  when  the  United 
Nations  was  created,  it  was  seen  as 
the  great  global  instrument  that  would 
banish  forever  the  scourge  of  war. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  at  least 
five  major  military  conflicts  on  the 
average  every  year.  As  we  celebrate 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations'  founding,  a  war  is  going  on 
unabated  between  Iraq  and  Iran,  vio- 
lent conflicts  continue  in  at  least  four 
areas  in  Africa,  direct  Soviet,  or 
Soviet-backed,  military  interventions 
violate  the  sovereignty  of  three  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  and  civil  strife  has 
taken  8,000  lives  in  El  Salvador  this 
year  alone.  Annually,  the  world  spends 
over  $400  billion  on  armaments  and 
as  many  as  35  countries  (and  even 
terrorist  groups)  could  have  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

Thirty  years  ago  nations  pledged 
to  adhere  to  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Today  there  are 
some  16  million  refugees,  one-fourth 
of  this  Earth's  population  is  mal- 
nourished, and  millions  face  starva- 
tion. Torture  and  imprisonment  have 
remained  convenient  tools  of  govern- 
ance irrespective  of  race,  religion,  or 
sex. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  a 
checkered  history  in  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflicts.  It  was  either 
impotent  to  act,  as  in  the  cases  of  re- 
peated Soviet  aggression  in  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan,  or 
fearing  impotency  did  not  even  get 
involved,  as  in  the  case  of  recent 
African  wars.  It  has  become  bogged 
down  in  negotiations  on  the  global 
economy,  and  its  impact  on  global  arms 
control  is  more  exhortatory  than  real. 
For  a  country  that  has  placed  so 
much  faith  in  the  imperatives  of 
world  order,  that  has  spent  so  much 
effort  and  sacrificed  so  much  for  it — 
these  are  indeed  legitimate  causes  for 
disappointment.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
are  critical  of  the  United  Nations — 


53%  according  to  the  polls — for  fallin 
short  of  their  hopes  and  expectations 
about  resolving  international 
problems. 

Falling  short,  however,  is  not  the 
same  as  failure.  As  we  acknowledge 
shortcomings — serious  shortcomings 
— let  us  also  be  mindful  of  certain 
facts  and  salient  achievements. 

The  United  Nations  has  become  a 
truly  universal  organization.  Its  mem- 
bership, tripling  since  its  founding, 
now  numbers  154  nations.  Its  budget 
has  increased  16  times ;  its  agenda  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  encom- 
pass practically  all  aspects  of  inter- 
national behavior.  The  General  As- 
sembly, which  was  once  an  annual 
affair,  has  become  for  all  practical 
purposes — counting  all  the  special  and 
emergency  sessions  and  full  member- 
ship conferences — a  year-round 
meeting.  The  Security  Council,  which 
had  fallen  into  such  disuse  in  the 
1950s,  meeting  5  or  10  times  a  year, 
now  meets  on  the  average  of  100  times 
a  year. 

The  United  Nations  has  become 
the  source  of  innovative  measures  to 
reduce  international  tensions.  Peace- 
keeping forces — not  even  envisioned  i 
the  original  charter — are  in  place  in 
Cyprus  and  the  Middle  East.  These 
forces  have  prevented  local  conflicts 
from  festering  into  major  wars  and 
have  been  some  of  the  United  Nations1 
least  heralded  success  stories. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  a 
steady,  calming,  and  steering  presence 
in  the  greatest  transformation  of  the 
political  geography  of  this  Earth — 
aiding  formerly  colonialized  people  to 
achieve  independence  without  major 
conflicts  and  in  a  relatively  orderly 
fashion. 

The  United  Nations'  purview  ovei 
what  constitutes  threats  to  collective 
security  has  expanded  to  include  globa 
economic  security.  At  the  present,  al- 
most 90%  of  its  resources  are  devoted 
to  this  task — to  development,  to 
environmental  protection,  to  interna- 
tional trade,  finance,  investment,  and 
to  other  measures  of  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  scientific  cooperation. 
Through  its  specialized  agencies  and 
programs,  the  United  Nations  has  in- 
creased concessional  assistance  to 
developing  countries  in  the  past  decad' 
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from  less  than  $500  million  to  over 
|1.6  billion.  Together  with  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  i  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  regional  banks) 
it  has  been  the  channel  for  the  growth 
of  net  tlow  of  resources  to  the  Third 
World  from  less  than  $1  billion  to 
$  I  billion  annually  in  that  same  period. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  a 
pioneering  role  in  setting  standards 
and  rules  that  make  the  life  of  all  of 
lis  more  secure,  healthier  and  better — 
in  international  aviation;  in  communi- 
.  atiens ;  in  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment ;  in  the  husbandry  of  our 
resources  in  the  deep  seas  and  in 
outer  space;  in  the  promotion  of  health 
standards ;  and  in  the  entire  range  of 
protection  of  civil,  political,  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  rights. 

The  list  is  almost  endless,  and 
>v i t h  such  selective  illustrations  I  have 
probably  failed  to  mention  some  very 
important  ones.  There  is  little  question 
:hat  the  United  Nations  has  become 
he  central  forum  for  diplomatic 
initiatives  of  many  small  countries; 
:hat  through  its  direct  and  joint  over- 
sight development  efforts  it  has  trans- 
formed formerly  "basket  case"  coun- 
ties into  food  sufficient  states.  It  has 
aeen  a  major  facilitator  for  American 
nvestment  and  export,  and  its  net- 
works of  solidarity  among  labor 
groups  gave  birth  to  concrete  meas- 
ures to  make  life  better  for  the 
•vorkers.  And  perhaps  more  than  any 
)ther  international  institution  it  has 
successfully  promoted  women's  rights. 

Such  is  not  a  record  of  failure. 
[  do  not,  however,  want  to  dwell  too 
ong  on  what  the  United  Nations  has 
lone  or  failed  to  do  in  making  my 
wint  about  the  challenges  we  must 
onfront  today  and  in  the  future.  The 
L'nited  Nations  will  certainly  remain 
in  arena  of  conflict  between  East  and 

"  as  it  has  also  come  center  stage 
in  the  continuing  dialogue  between 
North  and  South.  Yet  it  must  also 
become  a  springboard  for  our  collec- 
tive efforts  to  address  the  common 
problems  which  this  entire  planet 
faces  in  the  decades  ahead.  Permit  me 
then  to  focus  on  the  critical  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  context  of  the 
■  rivalry,  the  North-South 
relationships,  and  in  light  of  the 
prospects  we  hold  for  the  future. 


l.a-t-West  Relations 

The  past  year  bore  witness  to  porten- 
tous events  in  world  affairs,  events  that 
have  neither  run  their  full  course  nor 
are  they  as  yet  fully  predictable  in 
their  outcome.  We  see  the  flagrant 
violation  of  the  most  elementary  norms 
of  international  diplomatic  practice 
and  decency  in  Tehran;  the  naked 
aggression  against  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  Kampuchea,  and  Laos; 
the  unceasing  armed  conflicts  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa;  war  and  renewed 
threats  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
and  the  current  crisis  in  Poland.  Each 
of  these  events  has  posed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pose  major  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  reasoned  relationships  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Each  event  in  direct  or  in  subtle 
ways  affects  or  is  affected  by  the  state 
of  relationships  between  the  two  giant 
nuclear  powers.  We  need  not  be  so 
Pollyannaish  as  to  presume  that  global 
interests  always  coincide  with  ours, 
but  we  need  not  be  so  simple-minded, 
either,  as  to  assert  that  every  threat  to 
our  interest  is  automatically  a  net  gain 
for  the  Soviets. 

The  recent  Soviet  globetrotting 
from  Angola  to  Grenada  does  not 
exactly  reveal  great  success  for  their 
brand  of  adventurism.  Nor  does  the 
emergence  of  numerous  and  busy 
Russian  advisers  in  the  area,  now 
called  the  arc  of  crisis,  suggest  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  of  some  grand  plan  of 
world  domination.  It  does,  however, 
point  to  the  Soviet  propensity  of 
opportunism :  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  created  by  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  and  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  influence. 

In  the  coming  years,  I  am  sure, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  rethinking  and 
debate  about  the  appropriate  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  stance  toward  such 
Soviet  behavior.  One  thing  is,  how- 
ever, certain;  we  will  either  have  to 
confront  them  at  a  point  or  place  of 
their  own  choosing — once  they  are 
already  on  the  move — or,  alternately, 
work  for  a  world  order  in  which  the 
correlation  of  forces  does  not  favor 
them. 

Which  approach  is  more  expen- 
sive, more  risky,  I  leave  to  your  imag- 
ination and  common  sense.  Today  we 
spend  about  5%  of  our  GNP  on  de- 
fense purposes  and  there  are  persua- 
sive arguments  to  increase  this  to 


7%.  At  the  same  time,  we  devote  less 
than  0.05  %  of  our  GNP  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  there  are  some  who 
consider  even  this  little  amount  to  be 
too  much.  But  the  arguments  about 
the  appropriate  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing is  not  my  issue  here.  My  point  is 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
stronger  United  Nations  would  be 
more  capable  of  dealing  with  political 
upheavals  and  tensions. 

In  several  recent  instances,  the 
United  Nations  has  proven  to  be  the 
preferred  instrument  with  sufficient 
international  support  to  lead  the 
search  for  political  solutions  to  inter- 
national problems.  In  each  case,  this 
approach  also  closed  the  door  on  Soviet 
mischief. 

•  The  United  Nations  provided 
the  mechanism  through  which  a  peace- 
ful resolution  was  found  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  majority  rule  and  independ- 
ence for  Zimbabwe. 

•  The  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions laid  the  basis  for  the  successful 
Camp  David  negotiations  leading  to- 
ward greater  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

•  Continuing  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in 
southern  Africa,  specifically  Namibia, 
could  not  go  forward  without  the 
leading  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  can  always  act  as  a 
great  buffer  against  Soviet  designs. 
Realism  dictates  that  we  accept  the 
limits  imposed  on  the  United  Nations' 
ability  to  act  in  every  case.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  the  United  Nations  can 
have  a  tempering  influence  on  Soviet 
behavior  and  can  serve,  as  it  has 
served  in  the  past,  as  a  forum  of 
diplomatic  initiative  to  avoid  direct 
East- West  confrontations. 

North-South  Dialogue 

In  1945,  the  United  States  emerged 
indisputably  as  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  nation  on  Earth.  We  shaped 
the  United  Nations  in  our  own  image 
and  likeness  and  provided  for  it  the 
necessary  economic  muscle.  Over  time, 
we  were  the  principal  architect  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  in- 
sure monetary  order  and  stability;  of 
the  World  Bank  to  promote  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  and  economic 
growth  all  over  the  world ;  and  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  to  stimulate  world  trade. 
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For  a  while  these  worked  ideally. 
We  commanded  the  primary  influence 
because  the  United  States  accounted 
for  60%  of  the  world's  industrial  pro- 
duction and  50%  of  its  monetary 
reserves.  But  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Only  30%  of  the  world's  indus- 
trial production  and  less  than  7%  of 
its  monetary  reserves  are  ours  today. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
emerged  as  major  and  competitive 
economic  powers.  Cartels,  such  as  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  drastically  re- 
wrote the  rules  of  global  economy. 
And  a  new  bloc  of  nations,  the  Third 
World,  emerged  demanding  a  fairer 
share  and  a  greater  voice  in  the  world 
economy. 

It  is  this  new  bloc,  comprised  of 
the  developing  countries,  that  com- 
mands majorities  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  demands  attention  to  its 
own  priority  — a  new  international 
economic  order.  It  wants  systemic 
changes  in  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem, greater  resource  transfers  from 
the  industrialized  countries,  better 
access  to  technology,  and  a  greater 
voice  in  international  economic  deci- 
sion making. 

The  developing  countries'  de- 
mands do  not  always  make  economic 
sense,  but  there  is  a  ring  of  justice  in 
their  call.  After  all,  they  comprise  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  world's 
population  but  receive  only  15%  of 
the  global  income.  Yet  they  are  vitally 
important  to  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. The  dependence  of  the  North  on 
the  oil  supplies  from  the  South  only 
dramatizes  but  does  not  complete  the 
picture  of  how  mutually  dependent — 
indeed  interdependent — we  have  be- 
come. And  the  dynamics  of  this  inter- 
dependence also  imply  a  condition  of 
mutual  vulnerability  which  begs  for 
intensive  search  and  drastic  resolution 
of  the  outstanding  differences. 

The  welfare,  progress,  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  these  developing 
countries  have  become  critically  im- 
portant to  the  West  and  to  the  United 
States.  Our  trade  with  the  Third 
World  surpasses  that  with  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  sells  one-third  of 
its  exports  to  developing  nations,  and 
they  supply  42%  of  our  imports. 
Approximately  1  million  American 
jobs  depend  on  U.S.  exports  to  these 
ntries,  as  does  one  quarter  of  our 


agricultural  productivity.  We  have 
more  than  $40  billion  in  investment 
riding  on  the  fortunes  of  the  develop- 
ing world. 

This  is  why  we  press  continu- 
ously, in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  for 
agreement  in  the  current  round  of  glo- 
bal negotiations.  And  this  is  again 
why  the  United  Nations  has  become  an 
indispensable  forum  for  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor  countries  to  fashion 
international  institutions  that  are 
capable  of  responding  to  the  growing 
global  economic  crises. 


Global  2000  Report 

This  year  saw  the  publication  of  two 
important  studies  dealing  with  our 
future.  These  studies,  the  Brandt 
Commission's  Programme  for  Survival 


and  the  Global  2000  Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  are 
not  for  the  faint-hearted.  They  both 
diagnose  the  current  state  of  global 
economy  and  ecology  as  dismal.  Their 
prognoses  are  identical — the  worst  is 
yet  to  come. 

I  could  cite  dozens  of  other 
studies.  They  all  point  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  they  all  urge  unprec- 
edented global  cooperation  as  the  only 
way  to  avoid  global  catastrophe.  Yet,  I 
am  struck  by  the  fact  of  how  the 
glaringly  obvious  has  failed  to  pene- 
trate our  collective  psyche,  how  oblivi- 
ous we  continue  to  remain  in  the  face 
of  the  clear  and  present  danger  that 
world  hunger  and  poverty  present  to 
our  countries,  to  our  economic  pros- 
perity, and  to  our  freedoms. 

We  are  hurtling  toward  a  future 
world  population  of  2%  billion  more 


U.S.  Participation 
in  the  U.N. ,  1979 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JAN.  7,  19811 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
this  report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  agencies  during  calendar 
year  1979. 

The  international  crisis  created  by  the 
seizure  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran 
and  the  taking  of  Americans  hostage  over- 
shadowed much  of  the  34th  General 
Assembly.  In  this  atmosphere,  the  United 
States  directed  its  efforts  in  the  United 
Nations  toward  supporting  the  work  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Security  Council 
to  resolve  this  breach  of  international  law. 
The  Secretary  General  brought  the  issue  to 
the  Council  which  unanimously  called  upon 
the  Government  of  Iran  to  release  the 
hostages.  Ironically,  after  three  years  of 
negotiations,  the  Assembly  adopted  by  con- 
sensus the  Convention  Against  the  Taking  of 
Hostages.  This  Convention  affirms  that 
there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  taking  of 
hostages  and  that  there  are  no  circumstances 
under  which  the  seizure  of  hostages  can  be 
condoned. 

Both  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  focused  international 
attention  on  the  continued  military  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea  by  Vietnam.  Of  particular 
note  during  1979  was  the  Security  Council's 
termination  of  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  a  result  of  the  agreement  by  the 
Lancaster  House  Conference. 

On  economic  issues,  UN  actions  ranged 
from  highly  technical  meetings  such  as  those 


on  commodities,  to  continuing  the  work  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  to 
political  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  future  of  international  economy  and 
development. 

These  discussions,  attended  by  almost 
all  UN  members,  saw  a  continuous,  intense, 
and  sometimes  acrimonious  series  of  ex- 
changes between  the  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  on  the  organization  of  the 
international  economic  relations,  and  the 
effects  of  both  on  economic  development. 
This  resulted  in  the  decision  by  the  34th 
General  Assembly  to  hold  further  meetings 
on  these  issues.  We  believe  that  negotiations 
of  this  kind  and  at  this  level  are  important 
and  necessary  to  relations  between  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries.  However, 
whether  the  U.S.  participates  in  these  global 
negotiations  will  depend  on  how  effectively 
we  use  but  do  not  intrude  upon  the  agencies 
of  the  UN  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. 

The  United  States  continues  to  monitor 
closely  UN  expenditures  and  programs  and 
supports  the  Secretary  General's  efforts  to 
limit  budget  growth. 

Our  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies  and  programs  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  this 
report  makes  clear,  the  United  Nations 
system  of  organizations  is  important  and 
sometimes  indispensable  to  the  achievement 
of  many  of  our  central  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. This  report  should  contribute  to 
American  understanding  of  and  support  for 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  continuing 
active  and  constructive  role  of  the  United 
States. 

Jimmy  Carter 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  12,  1981. 
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people  than  inhabit  the  Earth  today, 
most  of  them  destined  to  live  in  the 
poorest  countries,  with  per  capita  in- 
comes hovering  at  a  level  of  abject 
poverty,  with  arable  land  running  out, 
with  forests  receding,  fresh  waters 
disappearing,  and  deserts  expanding. 

Today,  one-third  of  humanity 
exists  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
shelter  or  food,  ill  and  idle,  with  no 
glimpse  of  a  better  future  and  enraged 
by  the  injustice  of  it  all.  This  creates 
a  dangerous  global  climate — a  climate 
where  oceans  of  suffering  breed  hur- 
ricanes of  hate,  lashing  out  with 
destructive  force  not  only  where  they 
are  spawned  but  wherever  they  reach 
U  well. 

In  this  shrinking  world  of  ours, 
distance  no  longer  guarantees  safety. 
The  crises  we  face  do  not  respect 
national  boundaries  or  ideological 
frontiers.  Let  me  select  a  few  pertinent 
projections  of  the  future. 

•  In  the  next  20  years  there  will 
be  2:o  billion  more  people. 

•  The  food  deficit  for  the  Third 
World  alone  will  hover  around  75  mil- 
lion metric  tons  by  the  year  1990, 
drawing  down  global  food  reserves  and 
leading  to  worldwide  competition  for 
food  and  to  a  rapid  rise  of  price 
levels. 

•  The  search  for  alternative 
sources  of  food  will  cause  drastic  de- 
pletion of  fishery  resources. 

•  Increased  fossil  fuel  consmp- 
tion  and  the  greater  use  of  fluorocar- 
bons  for  this  growing  population  will 
correspondingly  raise  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  and  will  cause  ozone 
depletion,  both  of  which  entail  serious 
climatic  changes — in  turn  affecting 
our  ability  to  produce  food. 

•  The  inability  of  the  developing 
countries  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands— for  food  and  energy  alone — of 
their  growing  populations  will  deplete 
their  foreign  exchange  reserves,  raise 
their  debts,  in  turn  lead  to  defaults 
and  global  monetary  instability. 

•  Growing  scarcities  as  well  as 
the  growing  demands  of  more  and 
more  people  will  place  unacceptable 
strains  on  the  stability  of  many  devel- 
oping countries,  leading  to  frequent 
political  upheavals  threatening  every 
nation's  security. 

In  a  world  where  billions  are  sub- 
jected to  the  degradation  of  poverty — 
abject  poverty — the  struggle  for  sur- 


vival will  become  the  paramount 
human  endeavor.  Abject  poverty  de- 
humanizes because  it  subjects  life  to 
the  exigencies  of  mere  existence.  It  is 
a  condition  in  which  people  exhaust 
their  energies  at  the  grueling  task  of 
just  being,  with  never  a  chance  of 
becoming.  It  is  a  condition  in  which 
people  squander  their  energies  in  the 
fight  for  mere  physical  survival,  with 
their  talents  unchallenged,  their 
human  potential  unfulfilled. 

Where  the  basic  human  needs  of 
food,  health,  and  shelter  remain  the 
sole  object  of  unfulfilled  wants,  no 
desire  can  emerge  for  liberty  and  no 
strength  is  left  to  protect  rights. 
Where  the  struggle  for  liberation 
from  daily  necessities  overwhelms 
the  necessity  for  freedom,  neither 
basic  human  needs  nor  human  rights 
will  ever  be  satisfied.  And  in  a  world 
where  tyranny  becomes  the  order  of 
things,  no  nation,  however  prosperous 
and  free,  can  long  remain  an  island  of 
virtue. 

To  confront  these  growing  threats 
to  global  security,  each  nation,  each 
government  must  do  its  share.  None  of 
the  problems  can  be  tackled  by  one 
country  alone,  and  no  country  alone 
can  long  endure  to  carry  the  principal 
burden. 

It  is  clear  that  the  followup  to  the 
Global  2000  Report  will  require  an  ex- 
tended program  of  cooperative  inter- 
action within  the  worldwide  system  of 
international  organizations.  The 
United  Nations  is  the  ideal  focal  point 
for  strategists  in  formulating  an 
agenda  which  could  deflect  projected 
ecological,  economic,  and  social  catas-  . 
trophes  in  the  coming  millennium.  The 
very  nature  of  the  entity  that  is  the 
United  Nations  lends  it  to  the  creative 
long-range  effort  which  could  bring 
to  fruition  the  massive  economic 
development  that  the  current  world 
environment  demands.  Yet  we  can  no 
longer  attack  problems  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 

It  will  not  be  enough  merely  to 
ask  for  increased  funding  from  the 
world's  financial  institutions.  We  must 
evolve  a  precise  strategy  that  will 
coalesce  hardware  with  human  re- 
sources, that  points  toward  a  conver- 
gence of  intellectual  and  technological 
tools  which  concentrate  our  collective 
efforts  in  problem  solving  for  both 
developed  and  developing  nations. 


The  Challenges  of  Change 

East  and  West,  North  and  South,  our 
present  and  our  future — they  are 
symbols  of  our  concerns.  Pitted 
against  each  other  in  dynamic  tension, 
they  reveal  the  promise  and  possibili- 
ties of  change. 

Will  we  control  this  change  or  will 
we  permit  events  to  control  our  lives? 
Can  we  allow  the  prognoses  of  the 
Global  2000  Report  to  come  true?  Can 
we  resign  ourselves  to  an  unbridled 
East- West  conflict  and  prepare  to  live 
in  a  world  where  the  structures  of 
global  cooperation  will  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  worst  kind  of  inter- 
national struggle  for  the  survival  of 
the  unfittest?  I  need  not  posit  the 
answer. 

We  Americans  have  never  feared 
change.  To  the  contrary,  I  sincerely 
feel  that  most  of  the  change  for  the 
better  that  is  taking  place  today  has 
been  prompted  by  our  very  presence 
in  the  world,  our  ideals,  our  ways,  and 
our  responses.  We  created  the  United 
Nations  not  to  put  the  brakes  on 
change  but  to  design  our  future. 

In  a  month  or  so,  I  will  be  leaving 
my  post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  U.N.  affairs.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  an 
American  foreign  policy  that  has 
steadfastly  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions. To  be  sure  we  saw  changes 
coming,  yet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We 
understood  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  we  tried  to 
steer  them  in  a  direction  consistent 
with  our  values  and  beliefs.  So  as 
I  leave  office,  I  am  confident  that  the 
seeds  of  our  ideals  that  we  planted 
with  the  United  Nations  35  years  ago 
will  grow  into  a  bountiful  harvest — as 
long  as  we  have  the  will  and  foresight 
to  cultivate  with  care  and  compassion 
this  fragile  structure  of  global 
cooperation.  ■ 
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World  Court  Hears  U.S.  Argument  on 
Transfer  of  WHO  Regional  Office 


In  the  33d  World  Health  assembly,  held 
in  Geneva  in  May  1980,  several  Arab 
states  introduced  a  proposal  to  transfer 
the  World  Health  Organization's  (WHO) 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Regional  Office 
(EMRO)  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
Amman,  Jordan.  The  reason  given  for 
the  proposal  was  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region  had  decided  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  and  did 
not  wish  to  conduct  their  WHO  busi- 
ness through  the  Alexandria  office.  The 
motive  for  the  move  was  acknowledged 
to  be  political  The  United  States  and 
many  other  countries  opposed  transfer 
as  an  improper  and  costly  political 
interference  in  the  highly  successful 
workings  of  a  technical  and  nonpolitical 
specialized  agency. 

Apart  from  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  moving  the  office,  Egypt 
and  the  United  States  maintained  dur- 
ing the  assembly's  discussion  of  the 
resolution  to  transfer  the  office  that  the 
WHO  could  not  move  EMRO  from 
Egypt  without  regard  to  the  2-year 
notice  provision  in  the  WHO's  host 
agreement  with  Egypt  regarding  the 
regional  office.  Some  other  states 
argued  that  this  notice  provision  ap- 
plied only  to  negotiations  over  a  change 
in  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
WHO  officials  in  Egypt  and  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  a  decision  by  the 
WHO  to  move  the  regional  office. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  dispute, 
the  United  States  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion deferring  any  decision  on  removal 
of  the  regional  office  until  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  (ICJ)  could 
give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  applicability  of  the  host 
agreement  to  removal  of  the  office.  On 
May  20,  1980,  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly approved  the  U.S.  resolution,  which 
referred  the  following  questions  to  the 
('•i  art: 

1.  Are  the  negotiation  and  notice 
pro\  isioiu  of  section  37  of  the  agree- 
rrn  at  'it  March  25,  1951,  between  the 
World  Ih  tilth  Organization  and  Egypt 
applicable  in  the  event  that  either 
pari  q  to  the  agreement  wishes  to  have 
the  regional  office  transferred  from  the 
l<  rriloru  oj  Egypt? 

yi    Ij  ..<).  what  would  be  the  legal 
r,    i„,n  tibilitu  i  nl  hoth  the  World 
Health  Organization  <i"<l  Egypt,  with 


regard  to  the  regional  office  in  Alexan- 
dria, during  the  2-year  period  between 
notice  and  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  Court  invited  all  states  parties 
to  its  statute  that  also  belonged  to  the 
WHO  to  submit  written  statements  and 
to  participate  in  oral  argument.  Writ- 
ten statements  were  filed  by  Bolivia, 
Jordan,  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
Iraq,  Kuwait,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
United  States.  On  October  21,  22,  and 
23,  1980,  the  Court  met  in  The  Hague 
to  hear  oral  argument.  Presentations 
were  made  by  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  Tunisia,  the  United  States, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Representing  the  United  States  in 
the  case  were  Stephen  M.  Schwebel 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Stephen  R.  Bond,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  Inter- 
national Organizations,  Geneva;  Ralph 
Drury  Martin,  Attorney-Adviser, 
Department  of  State;  and  Lori  Fisler 
Damrosch,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
U.S.  oral  argument  made  to  the  Court 
by  Mr.  Schwebel 

1.  The  argument  that  the  host  agree- 
ment is  not  a  headquarters  agreement 
but  merely  an  agreement  on  privileges 
and  immunities. 

.  .  .  [L]et  us  consider  what  the  signifi- 
cance is  of  the  contention  that  the  host 
agreement  is  no  more  than  an  agree- 
ment on  privileges  and  immunities.  It 
raises  the  complementary  question  of 
the  significance  of  the  contrasting  con- 
tention of  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
that  the  host  agreement  is  a  head- 
quarters agreement.  The  distinction 
between  a  headquarters  agreement  and 
an  agreement  on  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties is  not  semantic.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
role  and  the  content  of  the  host  agree- 
ment of  1951. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  United 
States  that  the  host  agreement  of  1951 
provides  the  full  and  comprehensive 
legal  basis  for  the  continuing  presence 
and  operation  of  the  regional  office  in 


Alexandria.  This  is  not  a  situation  in 
which  the  1951  host  agreement  regu- 
lates an  ancillary  aspect  of  a  preexist- 
ing and  independent  legal  relationship. 
The  function  of  the  host  agreement  is 
to  place  on  a  proper  and  enduring  legal 
footing  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  regional  office. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  the  host  agreement 
is  the  particular  international  conven- 
tion which,  in  the  words  of  article  38  of 
the  statute  of  this  Court,  establishes 
the  "rules  expressly  recognized  by  the 
Contesting  States."  When  we  speak  of 
the  host  agreement  as  a  headquarters 
agreement,  we  use  a  kind  of  legal  short- 
hand which  expresses  the  essence  of 
our  argument.  Similarly,  when  the 
states  that  seek  a  negative  answer  from 
the  Court  speak  of  an  agreement  on 
privileges  and  immunities,  they  use  a 
kind  of  legal  shorthand  which  expresses 
the  essence  of  their  argument. 

Now,  if  the  characterizations  of  the 
host  agreement  as  an  agreement  on 
privileges  and  immunities  were  correct, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
host  agreement.  At  the  time  the  host 
agreement  was  signed,  the  Convention 
on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  in  force.  Egypt  was  asked  by 
the  2d  World  Health  Assembly  provi- 
sionally to  apply  it  and  apparently  did, 
pending  its  accession  [to  the 
convention].  Moreover,  the  Organization 
and  Egypt  had  already  entered  into  a 
bilateral  privileges  and  immunities 
agreement  in  connection  with  the  Orga- 
nization's provision  of  services  in 
Egypt.  That  agreement  was  concluded 
on  25  August  1950.  Thus  if  the  only 
purpose  of  the  1951  host  agreement 
was  to  regulate  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, it  would  have  been  superfluous.  .  .  . 

The  host  agreement  is  undeniably 
concerned  with  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, but  clearly  it  goes  beyond  that 
concern.  The  fact  is  that  Egypt  and  the 
Organization  decided,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  regional  office,  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  governing  its  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance.  That  agree- 
ment is  a  headquarters  agreement  in 
form  and  content.  To  be  sure,  the  host 
agreement  of  1951  is  not  entitled  "head- 
quarters agreement."  It  does  not  ex- 
pressly provide  that  the  Organization's 
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regional  office  "shall  be  established  and 
maintained  in  Alexandria."  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  the  parties,  in 
concluding  the  host  agreement,  con- 
templated maintenance  of  a  permanent 
seat  of  the  Organization  for  and  in  its 
Eastern  Mediterranean  region.  They 
did  not  have  in  mind  a  legal  regime  of 
privileges  and  immunities  for  officials 
of  the  Organization  passing  through  or 
temporarily  assigned  to  Egypt.  The 
Organization  and  Egypt  assumed, 
understood,  and  expressed  their  mutual 
accord  that  this  seat  would  be  physi- 
cally located  in  Egypt,  specifically  in 
Alexandria. 

Thus  in  the  agreement  the  parties 
refer  to  "the  Regional  Office  in  Alexan- 
dria" (section  1,  para.  V),  "the  premises 
of  the  Organization  in  Egypt"  (section 
6),  and  "the  seat  of  the  Organization" 
(section  30).  These  are  references  to  a 
physical  location  of  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean Regional  Office  at  its  Alex- 
andria headquarters.  They  are  refer- 
ences to  a  permanent  location  contained 
in  an  agreement  of  indefinite  duration. 
Moreover,  under  the  host  agreement, 
the  obligations  of  the  parties  embrace 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  physical  facilities  in  Alexan- 
dria. For  example,  section  30  provides 
for  electricity,  gas  and  water  supply, 
refuse  removal,  and  police  protection. 
These  are  the  earmarks  of  a  head- 
quarters agreement,  not  a  privileges 
and  immunities  agreement.  If  this  host 
agreement  is  compared  with  other 
headquarters  agreements,  their  essen- 
tial identity  of  content  is  manifest,  as 
the  written  statements  of  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  demonstrate. 

The  intentions  of  the  parties  ac- 
cordingly are  clear  from  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  itself.  But  further 
evidence  of  the  parties'  intentions  is 
abundantly  available.  The  negotiating 
history  of  the  agreement,  including  the 
development  of  the  models  on  which  it 
was  based,  suggest  that  there  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  negotiators  that  a  permanent 
headquarters  regime  was  being  estab- 
lished. . . . 

2.  The  claim  that  the  Alexandria  office 
was  established  by  an  agreement  other 
than  and  anterior  to  the  1951  host 
agreement. 

. . .  Where  we  differ  with  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  and  Kuwait  is  in  this: 
We  do  not  agree  that  the  governing 


headquarters  agreement  is  anything 
else  but  the  host  agreement  between 
the  Organization  and  Egypt  of  25 
March  1951. 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  1949 
decision  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Organization  to  locate  EMRO  in  Alex- 
andria and  its  acceptance  by  Egypt  con- 
stitute the  governing  international 
headquarters  agreement.  If  this  be  the 
governing  international  agreement, 
where  is  it  to  be  found?  It  is  not 
printed  in  the  United  Nations  Treaty 
Series  or  in  the  publications  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  It  has  not 
been  presented  to  the  Court.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  written  record  of  such 
an  agreement  anywhere,  even  in  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
terms  of  any  such  agreement  are 
unknown.  And  most  importantly  for 
these  proceedings  and  for  this  Court, 
this  alleged  agreement  has  not  been 
registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  pursuant  to  Article  102 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Consequently,  it 
cannot  be  invoked  before  the  Court  by 
any  party  to  it,  nor  presumably,  by  a 
third  state  on  behalf  of  any  such  party. 

It  cannot  be  believed  that  any 
government  would  permit  the  indefinite 
establishment  on  its  territory  of  a 
regional  headquarters  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  on  the  basis  of  so 
simple  a  simplified  agreement.  Still  less 
can  it  be  believed  that  Egypt  would  so 
agree.  The  sensitivity  of  Egypt  to 
several  legal  problems  dealt  with  in  the 
negotiations  between  Egypt  and  the 
Organization  over  the  terms  of  the  1951 
agreement  demonstrates  that  Egypt 
was  not  prepared  lightly  to  agree  to 
the  indefinite  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  international  organization 
on  its  territory.  The  parliamentary 
debates  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
their  preoccupation  with  capitulations, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Alexandria 
Sanitary  Bureau  and  its  predecessors, 
graphically  show  that  Egypt  did  not 
ever  treat  the  emplacement  of  an  inter- 
national organization  on  its  territory 
casually,  as,  for  example,  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  summary  resolution  of 
an  international  organization  to  which 
Egypt  would  manifest  unwritten 
consent. 

On  the  contrary,  beginning  early  in 
1949,  Egypt  carefully  considered  the 
host  agreement  and  meticulously 
negotiated  it.  And,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  earlier  described,  both 
Egypt  and  the  Organization  plainly 


regarded  the  host  agreement  as  the 
governing  headquarters  agreement  for 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Regional 
Office  at  Alexandria 

...  To  be  sure,  the  regional  office 
was  actually  installed  in  1949,  before 
the  host  agreement  came  into  force  in 
1951.  But  the  fact  that  the  host  agree- 
ment was  ratified  in  1951  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  host  agreement  is  not 
the  governing  headquarters  agreement. 
All  it  shows  is  that,  in  1949,  Egypt  per- 
mitted the  conversion  of  the  long- 
established  Alexandria  Sanitary  Bureau 
into  the  regional  office  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing negotiation  of  a  host  agreement 
based  on  the  existing  model  host  agree- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  Egypt  was 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  selection  of 
Alexandria  as  the  site  of  the  regional 
office  for  the  Eastern  Mediteranean 
area  which  the  Executive  Board  had 
conditionally  approved,  and  to  integrate 
the  functions  of  the  Alexandria  Sani- 
tary Bureau  into,  and  to  transfer  that 
bureau's  files  to  the  regional  office  upon 
the  commencement  of  its  operations. 

But,  both  Egypt  and  the  Organiza- 
tion well  knew  that  the  preliminary 
measure  of  agreement  indicated  by  the 
Organization's  resolution  and  Egypt's 
actions  was  reached  in  contemplation  of 
the  parties  completing  negotiations  for 
a  host  agreement  — as,  in  fact,  they  did. 
And  when  they  concluded  that  host 
agreement,  the  preliminary  understand- 
ings evidenced  by  the  Executive 
Board's  resolution  and  Egypt's  acts 
were  merged  and  integrated  into  the 
host  agreement.  That  integration  is 
definitive.  It  alone,  in  the  terms  of  the 
host  agreement,  fully  and  adequately 
expresses  the  intention  of  the  parties 
concerning  the  location  and  regulation 
of  the  seat  of  the  regional  office.  The 
host  agreement  of  1951  is  a  complete 
and  formal  headquarters  agreement 
which  contains  a  denunciation  clause. 
Accordingly,  that  clause  rather  than  a 
nonexistent  clause  in  a  nonexistent 
agreement  governs  any  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Alexandria  office. . . . 

3.  The  alleged  legal  effect  of  the  breach 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt. 

. . .  [T]he  political  attitudes  of  some  of 
the  Organization's  members  can  have 
no  effect  on  the  legal  relationship 
entered  into  between  the  Organization 
and  Egypt  in  the  host  agreement  of 
1951. 
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It  has  and  will  often  be  the  case 
that  the  government  acting  as  host  to 
an  international  organization  will  not 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  organization.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  delegations  of  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  do 
not  enjoy  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  take  part  in  U.N.  meet- 
ings at  its  New  York  headquarters. 
Some  of  the  very  states  that  now  argue 
against  the  applicability  of  section  37 
chose  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  in  1967  but  never  for 
a  moment  did  they  cease  to  send  dele- 
gations to  U.N.  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Thus  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  among  a  few,  or  even  many,  of 
the  members  of  an  international  organi- 
zation cannot  change  the  legal  relation- 
ship between  the  host  government  and 
the  organization.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  a  host  agreement, 
such  as  that  between  Egypt  and  the 
World  Health  Organization,  is  to  insure 
that  the  legal  regime  remains  stable 
regardless  of  political  winds  affecting 
the  character  of  intergovernmental 
relations. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Alexandria  regional  office  cannot 
function  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Egypt  and  most 
states  of  the  region.  And  it  is  these 
states  which  have  caused  the  very 
situation  which  they  now  invoke  as  a 
justification  for  removal  of  the  office.  If 
there  be  any  problem,  it  is  caused  by 
their  political  decision  to  refrain  from 
performance  of  their  own  obligation  to 
the  Organization,  under  article  50  of  its 
constitution,  to  "supervise  the  activities 
of  the  regional  office."  But  no  legal  or 
practical  obstacle  prevents  them  from 
sending  delegations  to  Alexandria  and 
performing  that  supervisory  task. 
There  is  no  legal  or  practical  obstacle 
to  the  regional  committee  meeting  in 
Alexandria  or,  as  it  frequently  has,  at 
other  cities  in  the  region.  Only  the 
political  objectives  of  these  states, 
which  are  extraneous  to  those  of  the 
Organization,  stand  in  their  way.  In 
fact,  they  have  created  this  difficult 
situation  for  reasons  unrelated  to  any 
limitations  on  their  actual  ability  to 
operate  in  Alexandria,  or  to  any  pur- 
pose of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Moreover,  it  is  established  inter- 
national law  reflected  in  Article  63  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  that  severance  of  diplomatic 


relations  does  not  affect  treaty  rela- 
tions "except  in  so  far  as  the  existence 
of  diplomatic  or  consular  relations  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  application  of  the 
treaty."  The  absence  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  some  states  and  a  host 
government  may  make  day-to-day  deal- 
ing more  cumbersome,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  existence  of  diplomatic 
relations  is  "indispensable"  to  the  ongo- 
ing functioning  of  the  Organization  in 
the  territory  of  the  host. 

Nor  is  a  changed  circumstance  ra- 
tionale for  invalidating  the  agreement's 
notice  provision  applicable  here.  As  our 
written  statement  establishes  in  some 
detail  at  pages  60  to  61,  the  doctrine  of 
rebus  sic  stantibus  has  little  relevance 
to  treaties  containing  provision  for  ter- 
mination upon  relatively  short  notice, 
such  as  2  years.  The  purpose  of  the  doc- 
trine is  to  provide  an  implied  escape 
clause  for  treaties  of  indefinite  or 
lengthy  duration  that  do  not  otherwise 
establish  a  mechanism  for  revision  or 
termination  as  circumstances  change. 
Since  section  37  of  the  1951  host  agree- 
ment is  exactly  such  a  mechanism,  it 
must  be  followed  if  either  party  wants 
the  office  to  relocate. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of 
changed  circumstances  can  only  be  in- 
voked in  the  event  of  an  unforeseeable 
change  that  "radically"  transforms 
obligations  under  the  treaty.  For  the 
reasons  discussed  in  our  written  state- 
ment, these  requirements  cannot  be 
established  in  the  present  case.  As  the 
Court  well  appreciates,  the  burden  of 
establishing  invalidity  of  a  treaty  obli- 
gation on  these  or  any  other  grounds, 
must  be  on  the  party  seeking  to  be  ex- 
cused from  performance  under  the 
treaty.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it 
has  not  been  established  that  the  Orga- 
nization can  carry  this  burden. . .  . 

Summary  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  applicability  of  section  37. 

I  have  concluded  the  presentation  of 
the  substantive  sections  of  the  submis- 
sions of  the  United  States.  I  should  now 
like  to  recapitulate  in  the  most  sum- 
mary terms  the  essential  elements  of 
our  position. . . . 

First,  the  host  agreement  of  1951 
between  Egypt  and  the  Organization  is 
not  solely  a  privileges  and  immunities 
agreement  but  is  a  typical  headquarters 
agreement,  imposing  mutual  obligations 
on  the  parties  concerning  the  location, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  specific 
office  in  a  specific  place  — that  is,  the 


Eastern  Mediterranean  Regional  Office 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  in 
Alexandria. 

Second,  the  host  agreement  is  the 
only  international  instrument  defining 
the  obligations  of  the  parties  with 
respect  to  that  regional  office.  The 
historical  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Court  has  shown  that  from  the  outset 
the  Organization  and  Egypt  viewed  the 
host  agreement  as  the  definitive  ex- 
pression of  the  decision  to  locate  the 
office  in  Egypt.  It  has  shown  that, 
although  for  reasons  of  convenience  the 
office  was  actually  installed  before  the 
host  agreement  was  concluded,  the  par- 
ties intended  to  express  their  long-term 
rights  and  obligations  in  the  host  agree- 
ment and  through  the  host  agreement 
alone. 

Third,  the  host  agreement  does  not 
make  sense  if  it  is  interpreted  as  my 
colleagues  from  Syria,  Kuwait,  Tunisia, 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Iraq,  and 
Jordan  would  wish,  because  its  terms 
would  not  be  effective. 

Article  31  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties  codifies  the 
fundamental  principle  of  general  inter- 
national law  that  treaties  shall  be  inter- 
preted in  good  faith.  This  paramount 
principle  embraces  the  principle  of  ef- 
fectiveness, which  the  Vienna  conven- 
tion encompasses  in  the  following 
magisterial  formula:  "A  treaty  shall  be 
interpreted  in  good  faith  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  their  con- 
text and  in  light  of  its  object  and  pur- 
pose." 

In  deciding  this  case,  this  Court 
must  choose  between  two  conflicting  in- 
terpretations of  the  host  agreement 
between  Egypt  and  the  Organization. 
One  of  the  those  interpretations  would 
allow  the  parties  to  terminate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  virtually  all  provisions  of 
the  agreement  without  observing  the 
notice  requirement  of  section  37.  The 
other  would  give  full  effect  to  that  re- 
quirement. One  interpretation  would 
allow  either  party  to  disrupt  any 
orderly  transition  during  removal  of  the 
office;  the  other  interpretation  would 
require  that  a  prescribed  transition 
period  remain  in  effect. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  has  forth- 
rightly  stated  which  is  the  choice  to  be 
made.  "Where  a  treaty  is  open  to  two 
interpretations,  one  of  which  does  and 
the  other  does  not  enable  the  treaty  to 
have  appropriate  effects,  good  faith  and 
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he  object  and  purpose  of  the  treaty 
lemand  that  the  former  interpretation 
should  be  adopted." 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  object 
>f  the  host  agreement  is  the  regional 
iffice  in  Alexandria.  The  purpose  of 
his  treaty  is  to  set  out  the  terms  by 
vhich  Egypt  and  the  Organization 
igreed  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
egulate  the  Office. 

Any  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
nent  which  would  allow  the  object  and 
>urpose  of  the  treaty  to  be  vitiated 
vithout  regard  to  the  2-year  transition 
>eriod  specified  by  section  37  renders 
section  37  illusory.  Since  there  is 
lothing  in  the  language  or  history  of 
he  host  agreement  to  suggest  that  the 
>arties  intended  such  a  result,  it  must 
>e  presumed  that  they  intended  the 
:ontrary  — that  is,  intended  section  37 
)f  the  treaty  to  be  effective. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
emoval  of  a  major  regional  office  of  a 
irge  international  organization  is  not  a 
linor  matter.  The  cost  of  moving 
eaches  the  millions  of  dollars.  Removal 
f  the  office  would  remove  several  addi- 
ional  millions  from  the  economy  of  the 
ost  state.  It  simply  does  not  make 
ense  to  conclude  that  the  parties  to 
he  host  agreement  could  have  intended 
hat  the  same  language  which  provides 
or  a  2-year  notice  period  to  deal  with 
mresolved  differences  over  privileges 
nd  immunities  would  simultaneously 
llow  the  object  of  the  agreement  to  be 
emoved,  at  a  large  cost,  without  notice 
t  all. 

International  organizations  and 
lost  states  have  generally  undertaken, 
iy  agreement,  to  provide  for  the 
irderly  disestablishment  of  any  head- 
luarters  which  is  removed  from  a  host 
tate.  The  terms  of  the  host  agreement 
if  25  March  1951,  its  history,  and  the 
pplicable  principles  of  treaty  inter- 
tretation  all  indicate  that  the  host 
greement  of  25  March  1951  is  such  an 
igreement. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
ast  point.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
nterpreting  this  agreement  as  its 
anguage  and  history  indicate  that  it 
ihould  be  interpreted  — to  apply  to 
emoval  of  the  office  — imposes  no  ex- 
raordinary  burden  on  the  parties  to 
he  agreement. 

Simply  as  a  practical  matter, 
emoval  of  an  office  is  not  something 
hat  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
>vernight.  It  took  a  year  for  the  Orga- 


nization's working  group  merely  to 
study  the  question.  It  could  easily  take 
as  long  or  longer  for  the  actual  move  to 
be  accomplished. 

It  is  believed  that  the  only  legal 
obligations  imposed  by  section  37  are 
those  discussed  in  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Namely,  the 
parties  would  have  to  keep  the  existing 
legal  regime  in  effect  for  2  years;  they 
would  have  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
for  the  gradual  disestablishment  of  the 
office  over  the  2-year  period.  These  are 
not  onerous  burdens.  They  are,  in  fact, 
probably  nothing  more  than  what 
would,  as  a  practical  matter,  in  any 
event  be  required  in  order  to  secure  an 
orderly  removal  of  the  office.  This  fact 
apparently  is  recognized  by  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  whose  written  state- 
ment contains  the  following  sentence 
concerning  transfer  of  the  regional 
office. 

Of  course,  for  reasons  of  expediency  and 
convenience  and  once  the  decision  to  trans- 
fer the  Office  is  taken,  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement . .  .  can  continue  to  be  applied  un- 
til a  date  to  be  agreed  between  the  two  par- 
ties for  its  termination,  (p.  69.) 

Where,  it  is  submitted,  this  state- 
ment misses  the  mark  is  in  its  failure  to 


appreciate  that  the  parties  have  already 
arranged  for  these  provisions  to  con- 
tinue until  an  agreed  date,  and  that 
date  is  2  years  from  the  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  decision  to  move  the  office. 
Why  does  it  surprise  our  colleagues 
from  Syria  that  Egypt  and  the  Organi- 
zation could  have  perceived  in  1951,  as 
Syria  perceives  in  1980,  that  when  a 
regional  office  is  moved,  expediency 
and  convenience  require  continuation  of 
the  existing  legal  regime  for  a  period  of 
time?  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
Egypt  and  the  Organization  assumed,  in 
1951,  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  both 
to  provide  for  binding  legal  obligations 
which  would  assure  an  orderly  removal 
of  the  office,  rather  than  to  leave  such 
an  important  matter  to  whatever  good- 
will the  parties  might  summon  in  the 
midst  of  the  tensions  which  undoubtedly 
surround  any  unilateral  removal. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  abrupt 
and  arbitrary  removal  of  the  regional 
office  from  Egypt  would  work  hardship 
on  Egypt  and,  therefore,  serve  the 
political  purpose  of  those  states  which 
press  for  removal.  I  submit,  however, 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
Court  that  it  was  just  this  type  of  hard- 
ship—the precipitous  removal  of  an 
office  without  time  to  prepare  for 
cushioning  its  effects  — that  the  Organi- 


MR.  SCHWEBEL  ELECTED 
A  JUDGE  OF  THE  ICJ 

On  January  15,  1981,  Stephen  M. 
Schwebel,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State,  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Judge  Richard  R.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Schwebel  has  served  since 
1977  as  a  member  of  the  U.N.  Inter- 
national Law  Commission,  the  U.N.'s 
principal  treaty  drafting  body  on  which 
the  large  majority  of  the  Court's  cur- 
rent judges  sat  prior  to  their  election  to 
the  Court.  At  51  years  of  age,  he  is  the 
youngest  U.S.  national  ever  elected  to 
the  Court. 

Mr.  Schwebel  has  been  U.S. 
counsel  in  two  recent  cases  before  the 
ICJ.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
U.S.  decision  to  take  the  case  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Iran  to  the  Court 
and  participated  in  the  oral  argument 
of  it.  In  October  1980,  he  presented  the 
U.S.  argument  to  the  Court  in  advisory 
proceedings  brought  by  the  World 


Health  Organization  in  response  to  ef- 
forts by  anti-Camp  David  Arab  states 
to  require  WHO  peremptorily  to 
remove  its  regional  office  from  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 

Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Department  since  1974,  Mr.  Schwebel 
has  also  served  as  the  Department's 
Counselor  on  International  Law 
(1973-74)  and  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  United  Nations  Affairs  (1961-66).  He 
was  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law 
(1967-73).  Since  1967  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  the  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  serving 
as  Edward  B.  Burling  Professor  of 
International  Law  and  Organization 
since  1973.  Mr.  Schwebel  was  assistant 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School 
(1959-61)  and  has  been  a  visiting  faculty 
member  at  Cambridge  University,  the 
Australian  National  University,  and 
The  Hague  Academy  of  International 
Law.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books  and 
some  60  articles  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional law. 
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zation  and  Egypt  agreed  to  avoid 
almost  30  years  ago. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  submits  that 
the  answer  to  the  primary  question  put 
by  the  World  Health  Assembly  to  the 
Court  must  be  in  the  affirmative. . . . 


WORLD  COURT  ISSUES 
ADVISORY  OPINION 

An  advisory  opinion  issued  December 
20,  1980,  in  The  Hague  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  was  hailed  by 
State  Department  Legal  Adviser 
Roberts  Owen  as  "a  victory  for  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  relations  between  states 
and  international  organizations." 

The  opinion  holds  that,  should  the 
World  Health  Organization  decide  to 
remove  its  eastern  Mediterranean 
regional  office  from  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
the  WHO  and  Egypt  will  be  legally 
obliged  "to  consult  together  in  good 
faith  as  to  the  question  under  what  con- 
ditions and  in  accordance  with  what 
modalities  a  transfer  of  the  regional  of- 
fice from  Egypt  may  be  effected."  The 
Court  held  that  the  mutual  obligations 
of  the  WHO  and  Egypt  "place  a  duty 
upon  the  party  which  wishes  to  effect 
the  transfer  to  give  a  reasonable  period 
of  notice  to  the  other  party  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  existing  situation. . . ." 

Arab  states  opposed  to  the  Camp 
David  agreements  have  sought  to 
ostracize  Egypt  by  requiring  interna- 
tional organizations  with  offices  in 
Egypt  to  remove  them.  Attempts  in  the 
World  Health  Assembly  to  require 
removal  of  the  WHO  regional  office 
from  Alexandria  have  been  frustrated, 
most  lately  by  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  which  requested 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  legal 
principles  which  would  govern  any  such 
move. 

Egypt  and  the  United  States,  both 
of  which  oppose  any  move,  argued  to 
the  Court  that,  should  the  WHO  decide 
to  remove  the  Alexandria  office,  2 
years'  notice  would  have  to  be  given 
under  the  Egyptian-WHO  host  agree- 
ment or  that,  in  any  event,  reasonable 
notice  would  have  to  be  given.  The 
Court's  opinion,  by  a  vote  of  12-1,  sus- 
tains the  latter  argument.  Only  the 
member  of  the  Court  of  Soviet  na- 


El  Salvador 

Following  are  a  statement  of 
December  12,  1980,  on  the  special 
Presidential  mission  to  El  Salvador 
(December  6-9,  1980,  and  Department 
statements  of  January  Ik  and  17,  1981 
on  resumption  of  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador. 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  12,  1980 

William  D.  Rogers,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Ford,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  G.  Bowdler  met 
with  the  President  yesterday  to  report 
on  their  special  mission  to  El  Salvador. 
Today  they  are  briefing  members  of  the 
Congress  on  their  mission.  They  are 
also  submitting  a  confidential  written 
report  to  the  President. 

During  their  December  6  through  9 
stay  in  El  Salvador,  the  special  mission 
members  held  a  series  of  meetings  with 
Ambassador  White  and  the  Embassy 
staff,  the  governing  Junta,  and  Arch- 
bishop, the  Chief  of  Police,  the  special 
Salvadoran  Investigating  Commission, 
nuns  from  the  same  order  as  two  of  the 
murdered  women,  and  others.  They  told 
those  with  whom  they  met  that  the 
murder  of  the  four  American  church- 
women  had  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people.  They  expressed 
our  grave  concern  that  the  increased 
incidence  of  violence  in  El  Salvador 
raised  a  fundamental  question  about 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  main- 
tain a  minimal  degree  of  civil  order. 
They  urged  prompt  and  effective  action 
not  only  to  apprehend  and  punish  the 
murderers  but  also  to  control  the  vio- 
lence and  prevent  such  tragic  incidents 
from  recurring. 

The  special  mission  reported  that, 
thus  far,  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
of  who  committed  the  crime.  Especially 
because  of  circumstantial  evidence  of 
possible  security  force  involvement  in 


tionality,  Judge  Platon  Morosov, 
dissented. 

Mr.  Owen  described  the  Court's 
opinion  as  "the  second  excellent  deci- 
sion which  it  has  issued  this  year."  He 
stated  that  it  "more  than  satisfactorily 
upholds"  the  U.S.  position  and  "demon- 
strates that  international  organizations, 
no  less  than  states,  must  adhere  to  the 
rule  of  law  in  international 
relations."  ■ 


the  case,  the  mission  urged  the  authori- 
ties of  El  Salvador  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete, thorough,  and  professional  inves- 
tigation of  these  murders  so  that  these 
questions  can  be  answered  and  those 
responsible  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  governing  Junta  requested  that 
the  mission  communicate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  government,  and  people  of  the 
United  States  El  Salvador's  profound 
regret  with  respect  to  the  crime.  They 
told  our  mission  that  the  investigation 
would  be  pursued  wherever  it  led,  any- 
where in  the  country,  at  any  level. 

To  this  end,  the  Junta  has  appointed 
an  official  four-man  ad  hoc  investigating 
commission.  The  commission,  which  is 
actively  pursuing  its  task,  has  requested 
our  technical  and  professional  investiga- 
tive support.  Several  agents  of  the  FBI 
are  already  in  El  Salvador  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  commission. 
We  will  continue  to  cooperate  fully 
with  this  investigation. 

Our  special  emissaries  also  dis- 
cussed the  desirability  of  permitting 
outside  observers  of  the  investigation. 
The  commission  has  welcomed  this.  We 
expect  that  organizations  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  play  such  a  role. 
Our  Embassy  will  also  be  closely  moni- 
toring the  progress  of  the  investigation. 

We  consider  the  appointment  of 
the  investigative  commission,  its  efforts 
to  date,  its  desire  to  have  U.S.  investi- 
gative experts  assit  in  its  work,  and  its 
willingness  to  permit  outside  observers 
to  monitor  the  investigation  as  positive 
responses  to  our  mission. 

In  the  course  of  the  mission's  dis- 
cussions with  the  governing  Junta  and 
others,  it  was  pleased  to  note  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  consensus  on  the 
need  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  to 
investigate,  thoroughly,  the  killings  of 
our  citizens,  to  gain  greater  control 
over  the  widespread  violence,  to  under- 
take a  reform  and  restructuring  of  the 
government  and  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive, to  make  the  military  high  command 
more  responsive  to  duly  constituted 
authorities,  to  implement  the  reform 
program,  and  to  open  a  dialogue  with 
democratic  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
end  the  terrible  internal  conflict  that  is 
costing  so  many  lives. 

Negotiations  are  going  on  in  El 
Salvador  between  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats and  the  military  toward  these 
ends.  Statements  by  Salvadoran  offi- 
cials involved  indicate  that  some  signif- 
icant restructuring  of  the  government 
and  shifts  in  military  personnel  are 
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nticipated.  The  United  States  is  ready 
0  resume  its  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
pon  such  progress. 

We  will  be  following  these  develop- 
lents  and  carefully  assessing  the  way 
i  which  they  improve  the  effectiveness 
f  the  government  pursuing  its  reform 
rogram,  in  controlling  violence,  and  in 
especting  human  rights.  Progress 
award  these  objectives  is  essential  to 
void  further  polarization,  either  to  the 
xtreme  right  or  to  the  radical  left. 

APARTMENT  STATEMENT 
AN.  14,  1981' 

he  Administration  has  decided  to 
»sume  its  Fiscal  Year  1981  military 
ssistance  to  El  Salvador,  which  was 
?mporarily  suspended  on  December  5. 
pecifically,  we  will  continue  with  our 
3maining  $420,000  international  mili- 
iry  education  and  training  (IMET)  pro- 
ram  and  proceed  with  implementation 
f  our  $5  million  foreign  military  sales 
•'MS)  credit  program.  Within  the  FMS 
rogram  we  will  proceed,  immediately, 
nth  the  sale  of  approximately  $2.3  mil- 
on  in  nonlethal  equipment.  We  will 
lso  proceed  with  the  loan  of  two 
JN-1H  (Huey)  transport  helicopters,  fi- 
ancing  related  costs  from  the  FMS 
redit.  This  helicopter  loan  program  has 
een  under  consideration  for  several 
lonths. 

When  we  announced  resumption  of 
ur  economic  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
n  December  17,  we  stated  that  our 
lilitary  assistance  would  continue  to  be 
emporarily  suspended.  We  indicated 
hat  we  would  be  following  develop- 
lents  in  El  Salvador  with  regard  to 
ertain  areas  of  concern,  especially  con- 
inued  progress  in  the  investigation  of 
he  murders  of  the  four  American 
hurchwomen. 

The  investigation  of  the  murders 
iy  the  Government  of  El  Salvador's 
pecial  investigation  commission  is  pro- 
eeding.  The  commission  has  questioned 
nany  persons  in  El  Salvador  and  devel- 
ped  some  leads.  Our  FBI  has  furnished 
echnical  assistance  to  the  commission 
nd  will,  this  week,  deliver  to  the  com- 
nission  its  assessment  of  the  evidence 
•btained  from  the  two  autopsies  per- 
ormed  in  the  United  States  and  from 
he  visit  of  FBI  technicians  to  El  Sal- 
vador. The  Salvadoran  Attorney  Gen- 
:ral  is  proceeding  with  arrangements 
or  auiopsies  on  the  two  women  buried 
n  El  Salvador.  The  Salvadoran  Em- 
>assy  in  Ottawa  is  to  interview  the 
P"oup  of  Canadian  missionaries  who 
alked  with  the  women  at  the  airport. 


The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  invited  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  observe  the  work 
of  the  investigating  commission.  We  are 
supporting  this  invitation. 

Our  decisions  regarding  military 
assistance  have  also  taken  account  of 
the  current  military  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador. A  major  military  offensive  was 
conducted  by  the  leftist  guerrillas  over 
the  past  weekend  in  which  they  demon- 
strated that  they  are  better  armed  and 
constitute  a  military  threat.  Captured 
documents  and  weapons  confirmed  that 
the  guerillas  have  received  a  substan- 
tial supply  of  arms  from  abroad. 

Although  the  government  forces 
contained  the  guerrilla  offensive,  they 
expended  considerable  materiel  and  lost 
their  last  transport  helicopter.  As  a  re- 
sult, their  need  for  military  assistance 
has  become  greater  and  more  urgent. 

Taking  full  account  of  the  progress 
in  areas  of  concern  to  us,  especially  the 
investigation  of  the  murders  of  the  four 
American  churchwomen,  and  considering 
the  overall  military  situation,  the  Admin- 
istration has  decided  to  resume  its  mod- 
est military  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 
JAN.  17,  19811 

For  the  past  15  months,  we  have 
assisted  the  moderate  military/civilian 
Government  of  El  Salvador  in  its  efforts: 

•  To  implement  its  agrarian 
reform  and  electoral  program; 

•  To  put  a  stop  to  the  violence  of 
right-wing  terrorists;  and 

•  To  defeat  the  Marxist  guerrillas. 

We  are  encouraged  that  there  has 
been  progress  in  these  areas. 

To  assist  the  government  to  imple- 
ment the  reforms  which  were  so  essen- 
tial to  give  the  underprivileged  of  El 
Salvador  a  greater  stake  in  that  society, 
we  have  provided  approximately  $82 
million  of  economic  aid.  We  have  also 
provided  military  aid,  both  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  progress  in  areas  of 
common  concern  and  of  supporting  such 
steps  when  they  occur.  We  believe  that 
continued  progress  with  the  agrarian 
reform  and  electoral  program  and  a 
readiness  to  negotiate  are  just  as 
important  to  the  long-term  success  of 
the  government  in  ending  the  violence 
and  defeating  the  guerrillas  as  its  mili- 
tary efforts. 

On  January  10,  Marxist  guerrillas 
launched  a  major  offensive  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Evidence  emerging  from  this 


offensive  and  intelligence  reports  con- 
firmed that  the  guerrillas  have  obtained, 
from  abroad,  a  substantial  quantity  of 
lethal  weapons,  including  grenades, 
recoilless  rifles,  and  mortars.  The  evi- 
dence also  indicates  that  a  number  of 
countries  are  supporting  the  Marxist 
guerrillas  and  are  continuing  to  supply 
them  arms  and  ammunition.  Up  until 
this  offensive,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided limited  military  assistance  to  help 
meet  the  Salvadoran  Government's 
legitimate  defense  needs.  (This  included 
$5.7  million  FMS  credits  and  $250,000 
IMET  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $5  million 
FMS  credits  and  $500,000  IMET  for  fis- 
cal year  1981.) 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
in  control  of  the  country  despite 
repeated  outbreaks  of  terrorism  and 
scattered  guerrilla  attacks.  However,  in 
dealing  with  the  current  offensive,  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  have  had  to 
draw  down  their  stocks  to  levels  where 
replacement  is  essential  of  some  of 
their  equipment,  especially,  ammuni- 
tion. The  Salvadoran  Government  needs 
to  offset  increases  in  the  guerrillas' 
firepower  and  to  replace  their  own 
losses.  The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has,  therefore,  requested  that  we  pro- 
vide, on  an  emergency  basis,  the  mili- 
tary items  which  they  require.  We  are 
responding  for  essentially  two  reasons: 

First,  the  government  continues  to 
take  positive  steps  in  the  areas  of 
mutual  concern  to  our  two  nations  — the 
investigations,  implementation  of  the 
reforms,  and  improvement  of  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  deal  with  repres- 
sion and  terrorism. 

Secondly,  we  must  support  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government  in  its  struggle 
against  left-wing  terrorism  supported 
covertly  with  arms,  ammunition,  train- 
ing, and  political  and  military  advice  by 
Cuba  and  other  Communist  nations. 

The  United  States  is,  therefore, 
providing  $5  million  in  equipment  and 
services,  including  some  urgently  need- 
ed arms  and  ammunition,  under  Section 
506A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
We  are  also  loaning  the  remaining  4 
Huey  transport  helicopters,  with  related 
costs  financed  under  the  fiscal  year 
1981  FMS  credit.  We  believe  these  sup- 
plies will  be  important  in  helping  the 
government  maintain  control  and  con- 
tinue the  process  of  moderate  reform. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by 
Department  spokesman  John  Trattner. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  5,  1970.  TIAS  7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Philippines,  Oct.  1, 
T98fJ 

Health 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  U.S.,  Dec.  10,  1980; 
San  Marino,  Oct.  28,  1980;  France,  Oct.  6, 
1980. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  abolishing  the  requirement  of 
legalisation  for  foreign  public  documents, 
with  annex.  Done  at  The  Hague  Oct.  5,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  24,  1965. 2 
Accession  deposited:  U.S.,  Dec.  24,  1980.3 

Load  Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 

on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331).  Adopted  at 

London  Oct.  12,  1971.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Australia,  Nov.  10, 

1980 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 
on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720), 
relating  to  amendments  to  the  convention. 
Adopted  at  London  Nov.  12,  1975.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Australia,  Nov.  10, 
1980. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  14,  1975.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Mexico,  Dec.  19, 
1980;  Uruguay,  Dec.  17,  1980. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
86061,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  17,  1977.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Uruguay,  Dec.  17, 
1980 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948.  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
86O61,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  15.  1979. ' 

Acceptances  deposited:  New  Zealand,  Dec. 
15.  1980;  Poland,  Nov.  20.  1980;  Sweden, 
•.:,.  1980. 


Patents — Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protection 

of  new  varieties  of  plants  of  Dec.  2,  1961,  as 

revised.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978.1 

Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  Nov.  3, 

1980. 

Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  12,  1980. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 

1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Accepance  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Oct.  28,  1980. 

Notification  of  provisional  application:  Italy, 
Nov.  17,  1980;  Thailand,  Nov.  21,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Nov.  17, 
1980. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 

1980.  TIAS  9700. 

Approval  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  Aug. 

18,  1980. 

Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  Oct.  31,  1980. 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974 
(TIAS  9700).  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Liberia,  Aug.  28, 
1980;  Yogoslavia,  Oct.  31,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  Oct.  31,  1980. 
Enters  into  force:  May  1,  1981. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

Agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific 
Commission.  Signed  at  Canberra  Feb.  6, 
1947.  Entered  into  force  July  29,  1948.  TIAS 
2317,  2458,  2952,  5845,  8120. 
Accessions  deposited:  Cook  Islands,  Oct.  14, 
1980;  Niue,  Oct.  13,  1980. 

Space 

Agreement  governing  the  activities  of  states 
on  the  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 
Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  5,  1979.1 
Signature:  Guatemala,  Nov.  20,  1980. 

Telecommunications 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 

(Geneva,  1959),  as  revised,  relating  to  the 

aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service,  with  annexes 

and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Mar.  5, 

1978.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1,  1979;  for 

the  U.S.  Oct.  22,  1980. 

Approval  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea,  Sept. 

22,  1980. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crimes  against  internationally  pro- 
tected persons,  including  diplomatic  agents. 
Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Burundi,  Dec.  17,  1980. 

International  convention  against  the  taking 
of  hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 
1979.1 


Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Dec.  15,  1980. 
Signatures:  Israel,  Nov.  19,  1980;  Egypt, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Dec.  18,  1980;  Japan, 
Dec.  22,  1980. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage 

measurement  of  ships,  1969,  with  annexes. 

Done  at  London  June  23,  1969.  Enters  into 

force  July  18,  1982. 

Acceptance  deposited:  France,  Oct.  31,  1980. 4 

Trade 

International  dairy  arrangement.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9623. 
Acceptance:  Romania,  Oct.  27,  1980. 

Agreement  of  government  procurement. 

Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 

force  Jan.  1,  1981.2 

Acceptances  deposited:  Japan,  Apr.  25,  1980; 

Norway,  Oct.  24,  1980. 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Oct.  24,  1980. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 
Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted 
at  Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Nigeria,  Dec.  19,  1980. 
Signatures:  U.S.S.R.,  Dec.  8,  1980;  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Dec.  10,  1980; 
Mongolia,  Dec.  22,  1980. 

Wheat 

Food  aid  convention,  1980  (part  of  the  inter- 
national wheat  agreement,  1971,  as  extended 
(TIAS  7144)).  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  11, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1980. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Dec.  5,  1980. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  Nov.  26,  1980. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending 
the  food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions.  TIAS  9878. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Dec.  5,  1980. 
Accessions  deposited:  Netherlands,  Dec.  9, 
1980;5  Argentina,  Dec.  11,  1980. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending 
the  wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  in- 
ternational wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS 
7144).  Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  June  23,  1979,  with 
respect  to  certain  provisions.  TIAS  9878. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Dec.  5,  1980. 
Accessions  deposited:  Netherlands,  Dec.  9, 
1980;5  Argentina,  Dec.  11,  1980. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 

discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 

New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.1 

Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  Dec.  5, 

1980. 

Ratification  deposited:  Hungary,  Dec.  22, 

1980. 
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Treaties 


LATERAL 

elgium 

greement  relating  to  air  transport  services, 

s  amended  (TIAS  1515,  8923.  9207).  Signed 

:  Brussels  Apr.  5,  1946.  Entered  into  force 

pr.  5,  1946. 

erminated:  Oct.  23.  1980. 

ulgaria 

rogram  of  cultural,  educational,  scientific 
rid  technological  exchanges  for  1981  and 
382,  with  final  protocol.  Signed  at  Washing- 
>n  Nov.  21,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Nov. 
1.  1980:  effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

hina 

.greement  relating  to  investment  guaran- 
?es.  with  related  notes  and  statement.  Ef- 
;cted  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Beijing  Oct. 
0.  1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  30,  1980. 

zechoslovakia 

igreement  amending  and  extending  the  air 
ransport  agreement  of  Feb.  28,  1969,  as 
mended  and  extended  (TIAS  6644,  7356, 
881,  8868).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
'rague  May  12  and  Nov.  7,  1980.  Entered 
lto  force  Nov.  7,  1980;  effective  Dec.  31, 
978. 

km 

'irst  amendment  to  the  grant  agreement  of 
lug.  26.  1978  (TIAS  9494),  relating  to  hous- 
ng  and  community  upgrading  for  low  income 
:gvptians.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept.  28,  1980. 
tiered  into  force  Sept.  28,  1980.  TIAS 
«72. 

'roject  grant  agreement,  with  annex,  re- 
garding university  linkages.  Signed  at  Cairo 
iept.  28.  1980.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  28, 
980.  TIAS  9875. 

Agreement  extending  privileges  and  im- 
nunities  to  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Egypt 
n  connection  with  joint  Egyptian-U.S.  Army 
ind  Air  Force  training  exercises.  Effected 
>y  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  Nov.  3,  and  5, 
.980.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  5,  1980. 

-'inland 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  coopera- 
ion  in  energy  research  and  development, 
signed  at  Washington  Nov.  6,  1980.  Entered 
nto  force  Nov.  6,  1980. 

jermany.  Federal  Republic  of 
Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ition  with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates,  inheri- 
.ances  and  gifts.  Signed  at  Bonn  Dec.  3, 
1980.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of 
nstruments  of  ratification. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Agreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards 
n  the  U.S.,  with  protocol.  Signed  at  Vienna 
Mov.  18,  1977. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  9,  1980. 


Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Feb. 
26,  1979  (TIAS  9419),  as  amended,  relating  to 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber, 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Washington  Nov.  13  and 
17  and  Dec.  11,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
11,  1980. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
2,  1977  (TIAS  8952),  relating  to  additional 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Nov.  6,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Nov.  6,  1980. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport 
agreement  of  June  24,  1964  (TIAS  5605), 
with  exchange  of  letters.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Wellington  Nov.  25,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  25,  1980. 

Romania 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  wool  and 
manmade  fiber,  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
Sept.  3  and  Nov.  3,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  3,  1980;  effective  Apr.  1,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  June  17,  1977,  as  amended 
(TIAS  8833,  8924,  9167,  9211,  9646,  9796), 
relating  to  trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bucharest  July  22  and  Oct.  31,  1980.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  31,  1980. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  of  July  2  and  9,  1975  (TIAS 
9032)  concerning  the  purchase  of  F-5E  and 
F-5F  aircraft  by  Switzerland.  Signed  at 
Washington  and  Bern  Oct.  7  and  29,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  29,  1980. 

Agreement  establishing  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  delegation  to  the 
negotiations  concerning  theater  nuclear 
forces  (TNF).  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
at  Bern  Oct.  17,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
17,  1980. 

Turkey 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  agreed  minute 
and  annexes.  Signed  at  Ankara  Oct.  24,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  24,  1980. 

Treaty  on  the  enforcement  of  penal  judg- 
ments. Signed  at  Ankara  June  7,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981. 
Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged:  Dec. 
2,  1980. 


Treaty  on  extradition  and  mutual  assistance 
in  criminal  matters.  Signed  at  Ankara  June 
7,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981. 
Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged:  Dec. 
2.  1980. 

Extradition  treaty.  Signed  at  Lausanne  Aug. 
6,  1923.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  18,  1934.  49 
Stat.  2692. 
Terminated:  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  defense  and 
economy  in  accordance  with  articles  II  and 
III  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  with 
related  note.  Supplementary  agreement 
number  1  on  defense  support;  supplementary 
agreement  number  2  on  defense  industrial 
cooperation;  supplementary  agreement 
number  3  on  installations,  with  implementing 
agreements  (annexes).  Signed  at  Ankara 
Mar.  29,  1980. 

Entered  into  force:  Definitively,  Nov.  18, 
1980. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July 

23,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8641,  8965, 
9722),  concerning  air  services.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Dec.  4, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  4,  1980;  effec- 
tive Apr.  1,  1980,  except  that  annex  5  is  ef- 
fective Jan.  1,  1980. 

Venezuela 

Maritime  boundary  treaty.  Signed  at 

Caracas  Mar.  28,  1978. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  Washington  Nov. 

24,  1980. 

Entered  into  force:  Nov.  24,  1980. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Oct. 
26  and  27,  1978  (TIAS  9447),  concerning  the 
trade  in  men's  and  boys'  wool  and  manmade 
fiber  suits.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Belgrade  July  15  and  Sept.  12,  1980.  Enters 
into  force  after  approval  by  the  competent 
authorities  of  both  parties. 

Zaire 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  of  May  30, 
1980.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kin- 
shasa Oct.  10  and  31,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  31,  1980. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

3  With  a  statement. 

4  With  reservation. 

5  Applicable  to  the  Kingdom  in 
Europe.   ■ 
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CHRONOLOGY 


PRESS  RELEASES 


December  1980 


Events  pertaining  to  Iran  may  be  found 
on  pages  5  and  9. 

December  3 

Secretary  Muskie  transmits  ninth  semi- 
annual report  on  Implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  covering  the  period  June  1 
through  November  30,  1980,  to  Chairman 
Dante  Fascell  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE). 

December  5 

Pending  clarification  of  the  role  of  Sal- 
vadoran  security  forces  in  the  killing  of 
three  U.S.  nuns,  U.S.  suspends  new  military 
and  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

A  factfinding  mission,  led  by  William  D. 
Rogers,  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  departs  for  El  Sal- 
vador to  investigate  the  killings. 

December  9 

U.S.-International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  treaty  permitting  IAEA  to 
safeguard  civil  nuclear  facilities  in  the  U.S. 
enters  into  force. 

Secretary  Muskie  departs  for  Brussels 
for  NATO  ministerial  meeting  (Dec.  11-12) 
and  departs  for  London  on  Dec.  12  for  talks 
with  senior  British  officials  Dec.  12-14. 

December  11 

The  following  newly  appointed  Ambassa- 
dors presented  their  credentials  to  President 
Carter:  Jorge  Mario  Eastman  of  Colombia; 
Col.  Federico  Edmundo  Poujol  of  Honduras; 
Dr.  Moteane  John  Melamu  of  Botswana;  Fer- 
nando SCHWALB  Lopez  Aldana  of  Peru; 
and  Kubulan  Los  of  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Semiannual  NATO  ministerial  meeting 
held  in  Brussels  Dec.  11-12. 

December  17 

U.S.  and  Israel  reach  final  settlement  on 
U.S.S.  Liberty  claim. 

December  18 

Former  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Aleksei 
N.  Kosygin  dies. 

December  19 

U.N.  Security  Council  unanimously 
votes  to  call  upon  Israel  to  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  convention  in  its 
conduct  in  territories  occupied  in  1967  and  to 
allow  the  expelled  West  Bank  officials  to 
return  to  their  homes.  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.  Date  Subject 

♦332       12/1        Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCO,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS)  working 
group  on  safety  of  navi- 
gation, Dec.  17. 

333  12/4        Muskie:  address  before  Lan- 

don  lecture  series,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 
*333A    12/8        Muskie:  question-and-answer 
session  following  Kansas 
address. 

334  12/4        Muskie:  address  before  Af- 

rican-American Historical 
and  Cultural  Society's 
25th  Anniversary,  San 
Francisco. 
*335       12/4        Muskie:  remarks  to  Over- 
seas Writers  Club,  Dec.  3. 

336  12/5        Muskie:  address  before  Uni- 

versity of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's Conference  on 
World  Hunger  and  Refu- 
gees, Los  Angeles. 
*336A    12/9        Muskie:  question-and-answer 
session  following  Los 
Angeles  address. 

337  12/5        Muskie:  address  and  ques- 

tion-and-answer session  at 
student  union,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhat- 
tan, Dec.  4. 

♦338       12/8        U.S.-U.K.  air  agreement  ex- 
panded, Dec.  4. 

*339       12/9        Muskie:  news  conference  at 
Davidson  Conference 
Center,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Dec.  5. 

♦340       12/10      Muskie:  interview  with 

European  correspondents 
at  ICA,  Dec.  9. 

*341       12/11      SCC,  subcommittee  on  ocean 
dumping,  Jan.  14. 

*342       12/11      Muskie:  remarks  with  re- 
porters, Brussels,  Dec.  10. 

♦343       12/12      Muskie:  remarks  to  re- 
porters, Brussels,  Dec.  11. 

*344       12/15      Muskie:  remarks  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  Meeting, 
Brussels,  Dec.  12. 

•345       12/15      U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  study  group  5, 
Jan.  15. 

•346       12/15      CCIR,  study  group  6, 
Jan.  16. 

♦347        12/15      U.S.,  Yugoslavia  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  July  15 
and  Sept.  12. 


'349 

12/17 

350 

12/17 

351 

12/19 

353 

12/22 

'354 

12/24 

355 

12/24 

'356 

'357 

12/31 

348       12/16      Final  communique.  North 
Atlantic  Council,  Dec. 
11-12. 

Muskie:  interview  for  BBC 
radio,  London,  Dec.  13. 

Muskie:  interview  on  NBC- 
TV's  "Today  Show." 

U.S.,  Canada  joint  statement 
on  the  technical  meeting 
on  dioxin. 
352       12/22      Muskie:  interview  on  NBC- 
TV's  "Meet  the  Press," 
Dec.  21. 
Dept.  of  State  celebrates  its 

200th  anniversary. 
Muskie:  statement  on  ABC- 
TV's  "Good  Morning 
America." 
U.S.  examines  Canadian  air 
pollution  legislation 
[Not  issued.] 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  — Antarctic 
section  (partially  closed 
meeting). 

*358       12/31      Henry  L.  Kimelman  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  Haiti 
(biographic  data). 

♦359       12/31      SCC,  SOLAS,  working 

group  on  radiocommunica- 
tions,  Jan.  15. 

♦360       12/31      Advisory  Committee  on 

International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
preparations  for  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy  (UNCNRSE),  Jan. 
14. 

♦361       12/31      Advisory  Committee  on 

International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
international  data  flows, 
Jan.  18. 

♦362       12/31      CCIR,  study  group  9, 
Jan.  15. 

*363       12/31      Jack  Robert  Binns  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Hon- 
duras (biographic  data). 

♦364       12/31      Harry  W.  Shlaudeman  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Argentina  (biographic 
data). 

*365       12/31      Edwin  Gharst  Corr  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Peru 
(biographic  data). 

*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  ■ 
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Communist  Interference  in  El  Salvador 


Following  is  a  reprint  of  a  State 
Department  special  report  on  Commu- 
nist involve  merit  in  the  insurrection  in 
El  Salvador. 

Summary 

This  special  report  presents  definitive 
evidence  of  the  clandestine  military  sup- 
port given  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba, 
and  their  Communist  allies  to  Marxist- 
Leninist  guerrillas  now  fighting  to  over- 
throw the  established  Government  of  El 
Salvador.  The  evidence,  drawn  from  cap- 
tured guerrilla  documents  and  war 
materiel  and  corroborated  by  intelligence 
reports,  underscores  the  central  role 
played  by  Cuba  and  other  Communist 
countries  beginning  in  1979  in  the  political 
unification,  military  direction,  and  arming 
of  insurgent  forces  in  El  Salvador. 

From  the  documents  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  chronologically  the  key  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  Communist  involve- 
ment: 

•  The  direct  tutelary  role  played  by 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Cuban  Government 
in  late  1979  and  early  1980  in  bringing  the 
diverse  Salvadoran  guerrilla  factions  into 
a  unified  front; 

•  The  assistance  and  advice  given 
the  guerrillas  in  planning  their  military 
operations; 

•  The  series  of  contacts  between 
Salvadoran  Communist  leaders  and  key 
officials  of  several  Communist  states  that 
resulted  in  commitments  to  supply  the  in- 
surgents nearly  800  tons  of  the  most 
modern  weapons  and  equipment; 

•  The  covert  delivery  to  El  Salvador 
of  nearly  200  tons  of  those  arms,  mostly 
through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  guerrillas'  failed  "general  of- 
fensive" of  January  1981; 

•  The  major  Communist  effort  to 
"cover"  their  involvement  by  providing 
mostly  arms  of  Western  manufacture. 

It  is  clear  that  over  the  past  year  the 
insurgency  in  El  Salvador  has  been  pro- 
gressively transformed  into  another  case 
of  indirect  armed  aggression  against  a 
small  Third  World  country  by  Communist 
powers  acting  through  Cuba. 

The  United  States  considers  it  of 
great  importance  that  the  American 
people  and  the  world  community  be 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  actions  of 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Com- 
nunist  states  who  are  carrying  out  what 
la  clearly  shown  to  be  a  well-coordinated, 


covert  effort  to  bring  about  the  over- 
threw of  El  Salvador's  established  gov- 
ernment and  to  impose  in  its  place  a 
Communist  regime  with  no  popular 
support. 

I.     A  Case  of  Communist  Military 
Involvement  in  the  Third  World 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  presents  a 
strikingly  familiar  case  of  Soviet,  Cuban, 
and  other  Communist  military  involve- 
ment in  a  politically  troubled  Third  World 
country.  By  providing  arms,  training,  and 
direction  to  a  local  insurgency  and  by 
supporting  it  with  a  global  propaganda 
campaign,  the  Communists  have  inten- 
sified and  widened  the  conflict,  greatly 
increased  the  suffering  of  the  Salvadoran 
people,  and  deceived  much  of  the  world 
about  the  true  nature  of  the  revolution. 
_Their  objective  in  El  Salvador  as  else- 
where is  to  bring  about — at  little  cost  to 
themselves — the  overthrow  of  the  estab- 
lished government  and  the  imposition  of  a 
Communist  regime  in  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

The  Guerrillas:  Their  Tactics  and 
Propaganda.  El  Salvador's  extreme  left, 
which  includes  the  long-established 
Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador  (PCES) 
and  several  armed  groups  of  more  recent 
origin,  has  become  increasingly  commit- 
ted since  1976  to  a  military  solution.  A 
campaign  of  terrorism — bombings,  assas- 
sinations, kidnappings,  and  seizures  of 
embassies — has  disrupted  national  life 
and  claimed  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
people. 

During  1980,  previously  fragmented 
factions  of  the  extreme  left  agreed  to 
coordinate  their  actions  in  support  of  a 
joint  military  battle  plan  developed  with 
Cuban  assistance.  As  a  precondition  for 
large-scale  Cuban  aid,  Salvadoran  guer- 
rilla leaders,  meeting  in  Havana  in  May, 
formed  first  the  Unified  Revolutionary 
Directorate  (DRU)  as  their  central  exec- 
utive arm  for  political  and  military  plan- 
ning and,  in  late  1980, the  Farabundo 
Marti  People's  Liberation  Front  (FMLN), 
as  the  coordinating  body  of  the  guerrilla 
organizations.  A  front  organization,  the 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  (FDR), 
was  also  created  to  disseminate  prop- 
aganda abroad.  For  appearances  sake, 
three  small  non-Marxist-Leninist  political 
parties  were  brought  into  the  front, 
though  they  have  no  representation  in  the 
DRU. 


The  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  speaking 
through  the  FDR,  have  managed  to  de- 
ceive many  about  what  is  happening  in  El 
Salvador.  They  have  been  aided  by 
Nicaragua  and  by  the  worldwide  prop- 
aganda networks  of  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  Communist  countries. 

The  guerrillas'  propaganda  aims  at 
legitimizing  their  violence  and  concealing 
the  Communist  aid  that  makes  it  possi- 
ble. Other  key  aims  are  to  discredit  the 
Salvadoran  Government,  to  misrepresent 
U.S.  policies  and  actions,  and  to  foster 
the  impression  of  overwhelming  popular 
support  for  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Examples  of  the  more  extreme 
claims  of  their  propaganda  apparatus — 
echoed  by  Cuban,  Soviet,  and  Nicara- 
guan  media — are: 

•  That  the  United  States  has  mili- 
tary bases  and  several  hundred  troops  in 
El  Salvador  (in  fact,  the  United  States 
has  no  bases  and  fewer  than  50  military 
personnel  there); 

•  That  the  government's  security 
forces  were  responsible  for  most  of  the 
10,000  killings  that  occurred  in  1980  (in 
their  own  reports  in  1980,  the  guerrillas 
themselves  claimed  the  killings  of  nearly 
6,000  persons,  including  noncombatant 
"informers"  as  well  as  government  au- 
thorities and  military). 

In  addition  to  media  propaganda, 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  promote  the 
insurgent  cause  at  international  forums, 
with  individual  governments,  and  among 
foreign  opinion  leaders.  Cuba  has  an  effi- 
cient network  for  introducing  and  promot- 
ing representatives  of  the  Salvadoran  left 
all  over  the  world.  Havana  and  Moscow 
also  bring  indirect  pressure  on  some  gov- 
ernments to  support  the  Salvadoran  revo- 
lutionaries by  mobilizing  local  Communist 
groups. 

II.     Communist  Military  Intervention: 
A  Chronology 

Before  September  1980  the  diverse  guer- 
rilla groups  in  El  Salvador  were  ill- 
coordinated  and  ill-equipped,  armed  with 
pistols  and  a  varied  assortment  of  hunt- 
ing rifles  and  shotguns.  At  that  time  the 
insurgents  acquired  weapons  predomi- 
nantly through  purchases  on  the  interna- 
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tional  market  and  from  dealers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  supply  of  arms  to  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

By  January  1981  when  the  guerrillas 
launched  their  "general  offensive,"  they 
had  acquired  an  impressive  array  of 
modern  weapons  and  supporting  equip- 
ment never  before  used  in  El  Salvador  by 
either  the  insurgents  or  the  military.  Bel- 
gian FAL  rifles,  German  G-3  rifles,  U.S. 
M-l,  M-16,  and  AR-15  semiautomatic 
and  automatic  rifles,  and  the  Israeli  UZI 
submachinegun  and  Galil  assault  rifle 
have  all  been  confirmed  in  the  guerrilla 
inventory.  In  addition,  they  are  known  to 
possess  .30  to  .50  caliber  machineguns, 
the  U.S.  M-60  machinegun,  U.S.  and 
Russian  hand  grenades,  the  U.S.  M-79 
and  Chinese  RPG  grenade  launchers,  and 
the  U.S.  M-72  light  antitank  weapon  and 
81mm  mortars.  Captured  ammunition  in- 
dicates the  guerrillas  probably  possess 
60mm  and  82mm  mortars  and  57mm  and 
75mm  recoilless  rifles. 

Recently  acquired  evidence  has  ena- 
bled us  to  reconstruct  the  central  role 
played  by  Cuba,  other  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  several  radical  states  in  the 
political  unification  and  military  direction 
of  insurgent  forces  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
equipping  them  in  less  than  6  months 
with  a  panoply  of  modern  weapons  that 
enabled  the  guerrillas  to  launch  a  well- 
armed  offensive. 

This  information,  which  we  consider 
incontrovertible,  has  been  acquired  over 
the  past  year.  Many  key  details,  however, 
have  fallen  into  place  as  the  result  of  the 
guerrillas'  own  records.  Two  particularly 
important  document  caches  were  recov- 
ered from  the  Communist  Party  of  El 
Salvador  in  November  1980  and  from  the 
Peoples'  Revolutionary  Army  (ERP)  in 
January  1981.  This  mass  of  captured 
documents  includes  battle  plans,  letters, 
and  reports  of  meetings  and  travels, 
some  written  in  cryptic  language  and 
using  code  words. 

When  deciphered  and  verified 
against  evidence  from  other  intelligence 
sources,  the  documents  bring  to  light  the 
chain  of  events  leading  to  the  guerrillas' 
January'  1981  offensive.  What  emerges  is 
a  highly  disturbing  pattern  of  parallel  and 
coordinated  action  by  a  number  of  Com- 
munist and  some  radical  countries  bent 
on  imposing  a  military  solution. 

The  Cuban  and  Communist  role  in 
preparing  for  and  helping  to  organize  the 
abortive  "genera]  offensive"  early  this 

pelled  out  in  the  following 
chronology  based  on  the  contents  of  cap- 

j  documents  and  other  80urc< 


Initial  Steps.  The  chronology  of  ex- 
ternal support  begins  at  the  end  of  1979. 
With  salutations  of  "brotherly  and  revolu- 
tionary greetings"  on  December  16,  1979, 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  El 
Salvador  (PCES),  National  Resistance 
(FARN),  and  Popular  Liberation  Forces 
(FPL)  thank  Fidel  Castro  in  a  letter  for 
his  help  and   "the  help  of  your  party  com- 
rades ...  by  signing  an  agreement  which 
establishes  very  solid  bases  upon  which 
we  begin  building  coordination  and  unity 
of  our  organizations."  The  letter,  written 
in  Havana,  was  signed  by  leaders  of  these 
three  revolutionary  organizations. 

At  an  April  1980  meeting  at  the 
Hungarian  Embassy  in  Mexico  City, 
guerrilla  leaders  made  certain  "requests" 
(possibly  for  arms).  Present  at  this  meet- 
ing were  representatives  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Poland, 
Vietnam,  Hungary,  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  notes  taken  during  an  April  28, 
1980  meeting  of  the  Salvadoran  Com- 
munist Party,  party  leader  Shafik  Handal 
mentions  the  need  to  "speed  up  reorgani- 
zation and  put  the  Party  on  a  war  foot- 
ing." He  added,  "I'm  in  agreement  with 
taking  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of 
assistance  from  the  socialist  camp.  I  think 
that  their  attitude  is  magnificent.  We  are 
not  yet  taking  advantage  of  it."  In  refer- 
ence to  a  unification  of  the  armed  move- 
ment, he  asserts  that  "the  idea  of  involv- 
ing everyone  in  the  area  has  already  been 
suggested  to  Fidel  himself."  Handal  al- 
ludes to  the  concept  of  unification  and 
notes,  "Fidel  thought  well  of  the  idea." 

Guerrilla  Contacts  in  Havana. 

From  May  5  to  June  8,  1980,  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  leaders  report  on  meetings  in 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Nicaragua.  They  proceed  to  Havana  and 
meet  several  times  with  Fidel  Castro;  the 
documents  also  note  an  interview  with 
the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(G.D.R.)  Chairman  Erich  Honecker  in 
Havana.  During  the  Havana  portion  of 
their  travels,  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
leadership  meets  twice  with  the  Cuban 
Directorate  of  Special  Operations  (DOE, 
the  clandestine  operations/special  forces 
unit  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Interior)  to 
discuss  guerrilla  military  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, they  meet  with  the  Cuban  "Chief  of 
Communications." 

During  this  period  (late  May  1980), 
the  Popular  Revolutionary  Army  (ERP) 
is  admitted  into  the  guerrilla  coalition 
after  negotiations  in  Havana.  The  coali- 
tion then  assumes  the  name  of  the  Un- 
ified Revolutionary  Directorate  (DRU) 
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Quantity 

Type 

192 

9mm  pistols 

1,620 

AR-15  (M-16)  semiautomatic 

rifles 

162 

30-caliber  machineguns 

36 

7.62mm  M-60  machineguns 

12 

12.7-caliber  M-50  antiair 

machineguns 

36 

62mm  mortars 

12 

81mm  mortars 

12 

DKZ-57  antitank  rocket 

launchers 

15,000 

9mm  rounds 

1,500,000 

AR-15  rounds  (5.56mm) 

240,000 

7.62mm  M-60  rounds 

240,000 

30-caliber  rounds 

130,000 

12.7-caliber  M-50  rounds 

9,000 

62mm  mortar  rounds 

4,000 

81mm  mortar  rounds 

1,500 

DKZ-57  antitank  rocket 

grenades 

and  meets  with  Fidel  Castro  on  three 

occasions. 

After  the  Havana  meetings,  Shafik 
Handal  leaves  Havana  on  May  30,  1980 
for  Moscow.  The  other  Salvadoran  guer- 
rilla leaders  in  Havana  leave  for  Man- 
agua. During  the  visit  of  early  June,  the 
DRU  leaders  meet  with  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lutionary leaders  (Sandinistas)  and  dis- 
cuss: (1)  a  headquarters  with  "all  meas- 
ures of  security";  (2)  an  "international 
field  of  operations,  which  they  (Sandinis- 
tas) control";  and  (3)  the  willingness  of 
the  Sandinistas  to  "contribute  in  material 
terms"  and  to  adopt  "the  cause  of  El  Sal- 
vador as  its  own."  The  meeting  culmi- 
nated with  "dinner  at  Humberto's  house" 
(presumably  Sandinista  leader  Humberto 
Ortega). 

Salvadoran  Communist  Party 
Leader's  Travels  in  the  East.  From  June 
2  to  July  22,  1980,  Shafik  Handal  visits 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Vietnam,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ethiopia  to  pro- 
cure arms  and  seek  support  for  the 
movement. 

On  June  2,  1980,  Handal  meets  in 
Moscow  with  Mikhail  Kudachkin,  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Latin  American  Section  of 
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lgian  FAL  semiautomatic  rifle 

rman  G-3  rifle 

S.  M-l,  M-16,  and  AR-15 
Bemiautomatic  and  automatic  rifles 

■aeli  UZI  submachinegun  and  Galil 

assault  rifle 
and  50  caliber  machineguns 
S.  M  -60  machinegun 
S.  and  Soviet  hand  grenades 
S.  and  Chinese  grenade  launchers 
S.  M-72  light  antitank  weapon 
S.  81mm  mortars 
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the  Foreign  Relations  Department  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee.  Kudachkin 
suggests  that  Handal  travel  to  Vietnam 
to  seek  arms  and  offers  to  pay  for  Ran- 
dal's trip. 

Continuing  his  travels  between  June 
9  and  15,  Handal  visits  Vietnam  where  he 
is  received  by  Le  Duan,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party; 
Xuan  Thuy,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  Secretariat; 
and  Vice  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Tran  Van  Quang.  The  Vietnamese,  as  a 
"first  contribution,"  agree  to  provide  60 
tons  of  arms.  Handal  adds  that  "the  com- 
rade requested  air  transport  from  the 
USSR." 

From  June  19  to  June  24,  1980, 
Handal  visits  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (G.D.R.),  where  he  is  received 
by  Hermann  Axen,  member  of  the 
G.D.R.  Politburo.  Axen  states  that  the 
G.D.R.  has  already  sent  1.9  tons  of 
supplies  to  Managua.  On  July  21,  G.D.R. 
leader  Honecker  writes  the  G.D.R.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  that  additional  supplies 
will  be  sent  and  that  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  will  provide  military 
training,  particularly  in  clandestine  oper- 
ations. The  G.D.R.  telegram  adds  that 
although  Berlin  possesses  no  Western- 
manufactured  weapons — which  the  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas  are  seeking — efforts 
will  be  undertaken  to  find  a  "solution  to 
this  problem."  (NOTE:  The  emphasis  on 
Western  arms  reflects  the  desire  to  main- 
tain plausible  denial.) 

From  June  24-27,  1980,  Handal  visits 
Czechoslovakia  where  he  is  received  by 
Vasil  Bilak,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
Czech  Communist  Party.  Bilak  says  that 
some  Czech  arms  circulating  in  the  world 
market  will  be  provided  so  that  these 
arms  will  not  be  traced  back  to  Czechos- 
lovakia as  the  donor  country.  Transporta- 
tion will  be  coordinated  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

Handal  proceeds  to  Bulgaria  from 
June  27  to  June  30,  1980.  He  is  received 
by  Dimitir  Stanichev,  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  Secretariat.  The  Bulga- 
rians agree  ito  supply  German-origin 
weapons  and  other  supplies,  again  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  conceal  their  sources. 

In  Hungary,  from  June  30  to  July  3, 
1980,  Handal  is  received  by  Communist 
Party  General  Secretary  Janos  Kadar  and 
"Guesel"  ( probably  Central  Committee 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Andras 

'■hJ.  The  latter  offers  radios  and 


other  supplies  and  indicates  Hungarian 
willingness  to  trade  arms  with  Ethiopia 
or  Angola  in  order  to  obtain  Western- 
origin  arms  for  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
"Guesel"  promises  to  resolve  the  trade 
with  the  Ethiopians  and  Angolans  him- 
self, "since  we  want  to  be  a  part  of  pro- 
viding this  aid."  Additionally,  Handal  se- 
cures the  promise  of  10,000  uniforms  to  be 
made  by  the  Hungarians  according  to 
Handal's  specifications. 

Handal  then  travels  to  Ethiopia, 
July  3  to  July  6.  He  meets  Chairman 
Mengistu  and  receives  "a  warm  recep- 
tion." Mengistu  offers  "several  thousand 
weapons,"  including:  150  Thompson  sub- 
machineguns  with  300  cartridge  clips, 
1,500  M-l  rifles,  1,000  M-14  rifles,  and 
ammunition  for  these  weapons.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Ethiopians  agree  to  supply  all 
necessary  spare  parts  for  these  arms. 

Handal  returns  to  Moscow  on 
July  22,  1980  and  is  received  again  by 
Mikhail  Kudachkin.  The  Soviet  official 
asks  if  30  Communist  youth  currently 
studying  in  the  U.S.S.R.  could  take  part 
in  the  war  in  El  Salvador.  Before  leaving 
Moscow,  Handal  receives  assurances  that 
the  Soviets  agree  in  principle  to  trans- 
port the  Vietnamese  arms. 

Further  Contacts  in  Nicaragua.  On 

July  13,  representatives  of  the  DRU  ar- 
rive in  Managua  amidst  preparations  for 
the  first  anniversary  celebration  of  Somo- 
za's  overthrow.  The  DRU  leaders  wait 
until  July  23  to  meet  with  "Comrade 
Bayardo"  (presumably  Bayardo  Arce, 
member  of  the  Sandinista  Directorate). 
They  complain  that  the  Sandinistas  ap- 
pear to  be  restricting  their  access  to  visit- 
ing world  dignitaries  and  demanding  that 
all  contacts  be  cleared  through  them. 
During  the  meeting,  Arce  promises  am- 
munition to  the  guerrillas  and  arranges  a 
meeting  for  them  with  the  Sandinista 
"Military  Commission."  Arce  indicates 
that,  since  the  guerrillas  will  receive 
some  arms  manufactured  by  the  Com- 
munist countries,  the  Sandinista  Army 
(EPS)  will  consider  absorbing  some  of 
these  weapons  and  providing  to  the  Sal- 
vadorans  Western-manufactured  arms 
held  by  the  EPS  in  exchange.  (In  January 
1981  the  Popular  Sandinista  Army  indeed 
switched  from  using  U.S. -made  weapons 
to  those  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
origin.) 

The  DRU  representatives  also  meet 
with  visiting  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization (PLO)  leader  Yasir  Arafat  in 
Managua  on  July  22,  1980.  Arafat  prom- 
ises military  equipment,  including  arms 


and  aircraft.  (A  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
leader  met  with  FATAH  leaders  in  Beirut 
in  August  and  November,  and  the  PLO 
has  trained  selected  Salvadorans  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  Nicaragua.) 

On  July  27,  the  guerrilla  General 
Staff  delegation  departs  from  Managua 
for  Havana,  where  Cuban  "specialists" 
add  final  touches  to  the  military  plans 
formulated  during  the  May  meetings  in 
Havana. 

Arms  Deliveries  Begin.  In  mid- 
August  1980,  Shafik  Handal's  arms- 
shopping  expedition  begins  to  bear  fruit. 
On  August  15,  1980,  Ethiopian  arms  de- 
part for  Cuba.  Three  weeks  later  the  60 
tons  of  captured  U.S.  arms  sent  from 
Vietnam  are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Cuba. 

As  a  result  of  a  Salvadoran  dele- 
gation's trip  to  Iraq  earlier  in  the  year, 
the  guerrillas  receive  a  $500,000  logistics 
donation.  The  funds  are  distributed  to  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  within  El 
Salvador. 

By  mid-September,  substantial  quan- 
tities of  the  arms  promised  to  Handal  are 
well  on  the  way  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
The  guerrilla  logistics  coordinator  in 
Nicaragua  informs  his  Joint  General  Staff 
on  September  26  that  130  tons  of  arms 
and  other  military  material  supplied  by 
the  Communist  countries  have  arrived  in 
Nicaragua  for  shipment  to  El  Salvador. 
According  to  the  captured  documents, 
this  represents  one-sixth  of  the  commit- 
ments to  the  guerrillas  by  the  Communist 
countries.  (NOTE:  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  commitment,  the  Viet- 
namese offer  of  only  60  tons  included  2 
million  rifle  and  machinegun  bullets, 
14,500  mortar  shells,  1,620  rifles,  210  ma- 
chineguns,  48  mortars,  12  rocket  launch- 
ers, and  192  pistols.) 

In  September  and  October,  the 
number  of  flights  to  Nicaragua  from  Cuba 
increased  sharply.  These  flights  had  the 
capacity  to  transport  several  hundred 
tons  of  cargo. 

At  the  end  of  September,  despite  ap- 
peals from  the  guerrillas,  the  Sandinistas 
suspend  their  weapons  deliveries  to  El 
Salvador  for  1  month,  after  the  U.S. 
Government  lodges  a  protest  to  Nicara- 
gua on  the  arms  trafficking. 

When  the  shipments  resume  in  Octo- 
ber, as  much  as  120  tons  of  weapons  and 
materiel  are  still  in  Nicaragua  and  some 
300-400  tons  are  in  Cuba.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  moving  such  large  quantities 
overland,  Nicaragua — with  Cuban  sup- 
port— begins  airlifting  arms  from 
Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador.  In  Novem- 
ber, about  2.5  tons  of  arms  are  delivered 
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by  air  before  accidents  force  a  brief  halt 
in  the  airlift. 

In  December,  Salvadoran  guerrillas, 
encouraged  by  Cuba,  begin  plans  for  a 
general  offensive  in  early  1981.  To  provide 
the  increased  support  necessary,  the  San- 
dinistas revive  the  airlift  into  El  Sal- 
vador. Salvadoran  insurgents  protest  that 
they  cannot  absorb  the  increased  flow  of 
arms,  but  guerrilla  liaison  members  in 
Managua  urge  them  to  increase  their  ef- 
forts as  several  East  European  nations 
are  providing  unprecedented  assistance. 

A  revolutionary  radio  station — 
Radio  Liberacion — operating  in 
Nicaragua  begins  broadcasting  to  El  Sal- 
vador on  December  15,  1980.  It  exhorts 
the  populace  to  mount  a  massive  insur- 
rection against  the  government.  (Refer- 
ences to  the  Sandinistas  sharing  the  ex- 
penses of  a  revolutionary  radio  station 
appear  in  the  captured  documents.) 

On  January  24,  1981,  a  Cessna  from 
Nicaragua  crashes  on  takeoff  in  El  Sal- 
vador after  unloading  passengers  and 
possibly  weapons.  A  second  plane  is 
strafed  by  the  Salvadoran  Air  Force,  and 
the  pilot  and  numerous  weapons  are  cap- 
tured. The  pilot  admits  to  being  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Nicaraguan  national  airline 
and  concedes  that  the  flight  originated 

In  late  January,  Honduran  authorities  seized 
i  refrigerated  trailer  truck  which  was  being 
used  to  smuggle  arms  to  the  Salvadoran 
fuerrillas.  Approximately  100  M-16  rifles, 
some  of  which  were  traceable  to  Vietnam, 
along  with  a  large  cache  of  ammunition  and 
mortar  rounds,  were  discovered  in  the 
hollowed-out  insulation  on  the  top  of  the 
truck.  The  truck  also  contained  extra  sets  of 
license  plates  from  the  Central  American 
area  as  well  as  quantities  of  Communist 
propaganda  materials. 

Right:  View  of  truck  from  rear. 
Below:  Mew  of  truck  from  above. 


from  Sandino  International  Airport  in 
Managua.  He  further  admits  to  flying 
two  earlier  arms  deliveries. 

Air  supply  is  playing  a  key  role,  but 
infiltration  by  land  and  sea  also  con- 
tinues. Small  launches  operating  out  of 
several  Nicaraguan  Pacific  ports  traverse 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  at  night,  carrying 
arms,  ammunition,  and  personnel.  Dur- 
ing the  general  offensive  on  January  13, 
several  dozen  well-armed  guerrillas 
landed  on  El  Salvador's  southeastern 
coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  adjacent  to 
Nicaragua. 

Overland  arms  shipments  also  con- 
tinue through  Honduras  from  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  In  late  January,  Hondu- 
ran security  forces  uncover  an  arms  infil- 
tration operation  run  by  Salvadorans 
working  through  Nicaragua  and  directed 
by  Cubans.  In  this  operation,  a  trailer 
truck  is  discovered  carrying  weapons  and 
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ammunition  destined  for  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  Weapons  include  100  U.S. 
M-16  rifles  and  81mm  mortar  ammuni- 
tion. These  arms  are  a  portion  of  the 
Vietnamese  shipment:  A  trace  of  the 
M-16s  reveals  that  several  of  them  were 
shipped  to  U.S.  units  in  Vietnam  where 
they  were  captured  or  left  behind.  Using 
this  network,  perhaps  five  truckloads  of 
arms  may  have  reached  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas. 

The  availability  of  weapons  and 
materiel  significantly  increases  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  Salvadoran  insur- 
gents. While  attacks  raged  throughout 
the  country  during  the  "general  offen- 
sive" that  began  on  January  10,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  the  DRU  could  not  sus- 
tain the  level  of  violence  without  suffer- 
ing costly  losses  in  personnel.  By  the  end 
of  January,  DRU  leaders  apparently  de- 
cided to  avoid  direct  confrontation  with 
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Estos    dos    ultimas    rubros    serin   enviados   cuando   se   le  propor- 
cione   modelos. 

fCSScoes  lo  vagrrla  n  i 

Enviaran    annas   checas.    No   pueden    cambiar   en   occiden tales . 
No   precisarcn'.eantidad  en   annas. 

Radio-comunicadores   de   ondas    cortas   y   ultra   corta. 

ffO'cortas   y    12    ultracortas 
2*D30OO*Tcii formes,  conforrce   modelos   y   talla   que    se   envlen 


ndl  sample  pane  is  part  of  two  lar«i-  caches  of  guerrilla  documents  that  have  been  captured 
in  recent  months,  providing  substantiating  evidence  of  the  full  involvement  of  several 
Communis!  COUntriet  in  the  arming  of  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
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government  forces  and  reverted  to 
sporadic  guerrilla  terrorist  tactics  that 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  suffering 
heavy  casualties. 

III.     The  Government:  The  Search  for 
Order  and  Democracy 

Centra]  America's  smallest  and  most 
iensely  populated  country  is  El  Salvador. 
Since  its  independence  in  1821,  the  coun- 
try has  experienced  chronic  political  in- 
stability and  repression,  widespread  pov- 
erty, and  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families.  Al- 
though considerable  economic  progress 
took  place  in  the  1960s,  the  political  sys- 
tem remained  in  the  hands  of  a  traditional 
economic  elite  backed  by  the  military. 
During  the  1970s,  both  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  the  poor  and  landless  and 
the  growing  aspirations  of  the  expanding 
middle  classes  met  increasingly  with  re- 
pression. El  Salvador  has  long  been  a  vio- 
lent country  with  political,  economic,  and 
personal  disputes  often  resulting  in 
murders. 

The  Present  Government.  Aware  of 
the  need  for  change  and  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  Nicaragua-like  chaos,  pro- 
gressive Salvadoran  military  officers  and 
civilians  overthrew  the  authoritarian  re- 
gime of  General  Carlos  Humberto  Rom- 
ero in  October  1979  and  ousted  nearly  100 
conservative  senior  officers. 

After  an  initial  period  of  instability, 
the  new  government  stabilized  around  a 
coalition  that  includes  military  partici- 
pants in  the  October  1979  coup,  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  and  inde- 
pendent civilians.  Since  March  1980,  this 
coalition  has  begun  broad  social  changes: 
conversion  of  large  estates  into  peasant 
cooperatives,  distribution  of  land  to  ten- 
ant farmers,  and  nationalization  of  for- 
eign trade  and  banking. 

Four  Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla 
groups  are  using  violence  and  terrorism 
against  the  Salvadoran  Government  and 
its  reforms.  Three  small  non-Marxist- 
Leninist  political  parties — including  a  So- 
cial Democratic  Party — work  with  guer- 
rilla organizations  and  their  political 
fronts  through  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  (FDR),  most  of  whose  ac- 
tivities take  place  outside  El  Salvador. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador — 
headed  since  last  December  by  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  the  respected  Christ- 
ian Democrat  denied  office  by  the  mili- 
tary in  the  Presidential  elections  of  1972 
— faces  armed  opposition  from  the  ex- 
treme right  as  well  as  from  the  left.  Ex- 
ploiting their  traditional  ties  to  the  secu- 
rity forces  and  the  tendency  of  some 


members  of  the  security  forces  to  abuse 
their  authority,  some  wealthy  Salvador- 

ans  affected  bj  the  Duarte  government's 

reforms  have  sponsored  terrorist  ac- 
tivities against  supporters  of  the  agrarian 
and  banking  reforms  and  against  the  gov- 
ernment itself. 

A  symbiotic  relationship  has  devel- 
oped between  the  terrorism  practised  by 
extremists  of  both  left  and  right.  Thou- 
sands have  died  without  regard  to  class, 
creed,  nationality,  or  politics.  Brutal  and 
still  unexplained  murders  in  December  of 
four  American  churchwomen — and  in 
January  of  two  American  trade  unionists 
— added  U.S.  citizens  to  the  toll  of  this 
tragic  violence.  The  United  States  has 
made  clear  its  interest  in  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  these  killings  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  responsible. 

Despite  bitter  resistance  from  right 
and  left,  the  Duarte  government  has 
stuck  to  its  reform  programs  and  has 
adopted  emergency  measures  to  ease  the 
lot  of  the  poor  through  public  works, 
housing  projects,  and  aid  to  marginal 
communities.  On  the  political  front,  it  has 
offered  amnesty  to  its  opponents,  sched- 
uled elections  for  a  constituent  assembly 
in  1982,  and  pledged  to  hand  power  over 
to  a  popularly  elected  government  no 
later  than  mid-1983. 

The  government's  pursuit  of  progress 
with  order  has  been  further  hampered  by 
the  virtual  breakdown  of  the  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  system  and  by  the 
lack  of  an  effective  civil  service. 

The  introduction  of  the  reforms — 
some  of  which  are  now  clearly  irreversi- 
ble— has  reduced  popular  support  for 
those  who  argue  that  change  can  only 
come  about  through  violence.  Few  Sal- 
vadorans  participate  in  antigovernment 
demonstrations.  Repeated  calls  by  the 
guerrillas  for  general  strikes  in  mid-  and 
late  1980  went  unheeded.  The  Duarte 
government,  moreover,  has  made  clear  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  fu- 
ture political  processes  with  democratic 
members  of  all  opposition  forces — most 
notably,  by  accepting  the  offer  of  El  Sal- 
vador's Council  of  Bishops  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front. 

In  sum,  the  Duarte  government  is 
working  hard  and  with  some  success  to 
deal  with  the  serious  political,  social,  and 
economic  problems  that  most  concern  the 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

U.S.  Support.  In  its  commitment  to 
reform  and  democracy,  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  has  had  the  political  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  ever  since  the 


October  1979  revolution.  Because  we  give 
primary  emphasis  to  helping  the  people  of 
El  Salvador,  most  of  our  assistance  has 
been  economic.  In  1980,  the  United 
States  provided  nearly  $56  million  in  aid, 
aimed  at  easing  the  conditions  that  under- 
lie unrest  and  extremism.  This  assistance 
has  helped  create  jobs,  feed  the  hungry, 
improve  health  and  housing  and  educa- 
tion, and  support  the  reforms  that  are 
opening  and  modernizing  El  Salvador's 
economy.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  Salvadoran  Government 
toward  economic  betterment,  social  jus- 
tice, and  peace. 

Because  the  solution  in  El  Salvador 
should  be  of  the  Salvadorans'  own  making 
and  nonviolent,  the  United  States  has 
carefully  limited  its  military  support.  In 
January,  mounting  evidence  of  Com- 
munist involvement  compelled  President 
Carter  to  authorize  a  resupply  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  to  El  Salvador 
— the  first  provision  of  lethal  items  since 
1977. 

IV.     Some  Conclusions 

The  foregoing  record  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  Salvadoran  insurgency  has  be- 
come the  object  of  a  large-scale  commit- 
ment by  Communist  states  outside  Latin 
America. 


•  The  political  direction,  organiza- 
tion, and  arming  of  the  insurgency  is 
coordinated  and  heavily  influenced  by 
Cuba — with  active  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  East  Germany,  Vietnam,  and 
other  Communist  states. 

•  The  massing  and  delivery  of  arms 
to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  by  those 
states  must  be  judged  against  the  fact 
that  from  1977  until  January  1981  the 
United  States  provided  no  weapons  or 
ammunition  to  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces. 

•  A  major  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  "cover"  for  this  operation  by 
supplying  arms  of  Western  manufacture 
and  by  supporting  a  front  organization 
known  as  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front  to  seek  non-Communist  political 
support  through  propaganda. 

•  Although  some  non-Communist 
states  have  also  provided  material  sup- 
port, the  organization  and  delivery  of  this 
assistance,  like  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
arms,  are  in  the  hands  of  Communist- 
controlled  networks. 


\* 


In  short,  over  the  past  year,  the  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  has  been  pro- 
gressively transformed  into  a  textbook 
case  of  indirect  armed  aggression  by 
Communist  powers  through  Cuba.  ■ 
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El  Salvador:  A  Brief  Background 


Following  is  a  reprint  of  the  El 
Salvador  Background  Notes. 

PEOPLE  AND  HISTORY 

The  population  of  El  Salvador  is  re- 
markably homogeneous,  with  almost 
90%  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  ex- 
traction. El  Salvador  has  no  significant 
minorities.  An  estimated  60%  of  the 
population  live  in  rural  areas. 

While  a  few  Indians  have  retained 
many  of  their  old  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, the  majority  have  adopted  the 
Spanish  language  and  culture. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the 
area  which  is  now  El  Salvador  was  made 
up  of  two  large  Indian  states  and  several 
principalities.  The  indigenous  inhab- 
itants were  the  Pipils,  a  tribe  of 
nomadic  Nahua  people  long  established 
in  Mexico.  Early  in  their  history  they 


were  one  of  the  few  Indian  groups  to 
abolish  human  sacrifice.  Their  civiliza- 
tion was  similar  to  that  of  their  Aztec 
cousins.  Remains  of  Nahua  culture  may 
be  found  today  at  ruins  such  as  Tazumal 
(near  Chalchuapa)  and  San  Andres 
(northeast  of  Armenia). 

The  first  Spanish  attempt  to  subju- 
gate this  area  failed  in  1524  when  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  was  forced  to  retreat  by 
Pipil  forces.  In  1525  he  returned  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  district  under 
control  of  the  Captaincy  General  of 
Guatemala,  where  it  remained  until 
1821,  despite  an  abortive  revolutionary 
attempt  in  1811. 

In  1821  El  Salvador  and  the  other 
Central  American  provinces  declared 
their  independence  from  Spain.  When 
these  provinces  joined  together  with 
Mexico  in  early  1822,  El  Salvador  re- 
sisted, insisting  on  autonomy  for  the 


Central  American  countries.  Gua- 
temalan troops  sent  down  to  enforce  the 
union  were  driven  out  of  El  Salvador  in 
June  of  1822.  In  early  1823  General 
Manuel  Jose  Arce's  army  was  defeated 
by  the  Mexicans,  and  it  was  before  this 
contest  was  decided  that  El  Salvador, 
fearing  incorporation  into  Mexico,  peti- 
tioned the  U.S.  Government  for  state- 
hood. In  February  1823,  however,  a 
revolution  in  Mexico  ousted  the 
Emperor  Iturbide,  and  a  new  Mexican 
Congress  voted  to  allow  the  Central 
American  provinces  to  decide  their  own 
fate.  In  1823  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Central  America  was  formed  indepen- 
dently by  the  five  Central  American 
states  under  Arce.  When  this  federation 
was  dissolved  in  1838,  El  Salvador  began 
its  existence  as  an  independent 
Republic. 

As  elsewhere  in  Central  America, 


People 

NATIONALITY:  Noun  and  adjective— 
Salvadoran(s).  POPULATION  (mid-1979): 
4.67  million.  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATE 
(1968-78):  37, .  DENSITY:  218  per  sq.  km. 
(570  per  sq.  mi.).  ETHNIC  GROUPS:  Mes- 
tizo 897,,  Indian  107c,  Caucasian  1%.  RE- 
LIGION: Largely  Roman  Catholic,  with 
activity  by  Protestant  groups  throughout 
the  country.  LANGUAGE:  Spanish.  EDU- 
CATION: Years  compulsory — 10.  Atten- 
dance— 657c.  Literacy — urban  areas  507c, 
rural  areas  307, .  HEALTH:  Infant  mor- 
tality rate— 60/1,000  (US=  13.8/1,000). 
Life  expectancy — males  56.7  yrs.,  females 
59.7.  WORK  FORCE  (1.5  million):  Agri- 
culture— 477,.  Industry — 87,.  Services — 
14  7,.  Government  and  other — 97c. 


Geography 

AREA:  21,476  sq.  km.  (8,260  sq.  mi.); 
about  the  size  of  Mass.  CITIES:  Capital- 
San  Salvador  (pop.  100,000).  TERRAIN: 
Mountains  separate  country  into  three 
distinct  regions:  southern  coastal  belt; 
central  valleys  and  plateaus;  and  northern 
mountains.  CLIMATE:  Semitropical,  dis- 
tinct wet  and  dry  seasons. 


Government 

TYPE:  Republic.  CONSTITUTION:  Jan- 
uary 8,  1962.  INDEPENDENCE:  1821. 

BRANCHES:  Executive— 5-member 
civilian-military  council.  Legislative — 
suspended.  Judicial — independent 
(Supreme  Court). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SUBDIVISIONS: 
14  Departments. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES:  Christian 
Democratic  Party  (PDC),  National  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  (MNR),  Party  of  Na- 
tional Conciliation  'PNC),  Communist 
Party  of  El  Salvador  (PCS),  Democratic 
Popular  Union  (UDP).  SUFFRAGE:  Uni- 
versal over  18. 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  BUD- 
GET (1980  est.):  $400  million. 

DEFENSE  (1979):  12.67,  of  total  ex- 
penditures. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAY:  Indepen- 
dence Day,  September  15. 

FLAG:  Two  dark  blue  horizontal 
stripes  and  a  white  middle  band;  in  the 
center,  a  coat  of  arms  inscribed  "1821," 
the  year  of  independence  from  Spain. 

Economy 

GDP  (1978):  $3.1  billion.  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  (1970  78):  57,  .  PER 
CAPITA  INCOME  (1978):  $650.  AVG. 
RATE  OF  INFLATION  1980:  307, . 


AGRICULTURE:  Products— coffee 
(157,  of  GNP),  livestock,  cotton,  corn, 
poultry,  sugar,  sorghum.  Land — 677, 
arable;  cultivated  or  pasture. 

INDUSTRY  (157,  OF  GNP):  Types- 
food  and  beverages,  textiles,  footwear  and 
clothing,  chemical  products,  petroleum 
products. 

TRADE  (1980  est.):  Exports— (f.o.b.) 
$1  billion:  coffee  ($589  million),  sugar  ($11 
million),  cotton  ($86  million),  shrimp  ($14 
million);  $250  million  to  Central  American 
Common  Market  (CACM);  $56  million  to 
rest  of  world.  Partners:  CACM  227,;  US 
327r;  EC  337c.  Imports— (c.i.f.)  $960  mil- 
lion: machinery,  autos,  petroleum.  Part- 
ners: US  297c.  CACM  227c,  EC  157c,  Ja- 
pan 117c. 

OFFICIAL  EXCHANGE  RATE:  2.5 
colones=US$l. 

FISCAL  YEAR:  Calendar  year. 

ECONOMIC  AID  RECEIVED:  US— 
$63  million  (  r  \    I98i)    I FI  assistance— 
$36  million  (1980  disbursement  est.). 

DEBT  SERVICE  CHARGES  AS  % 
OF  EXPORTS:  1979—2.6%;  19*0— 3.5%; 
1981—4.5%  (World  Bank  figures). 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS:  UN,  OAS, 
G-77,  CACM,  INTELSAT. 
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frequent  revolutions  have  marked  El 
Salvador's  history  as  an  independent 
state,  although  relative  stability  was 
achieved  in  the  period  1900-30  and  in 
the  1950s.  Since  the  1931  election  of 
General  Maximilian  Hernandez  Mar- 
tinez, every  succeeding  President  has 
been  an  army  officer  with  the  exception 
of  one  provisional  executive  who  served 
4  months.  In  late  summer  of  1960  the 
constitutional  government  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Jose  Maria  Lemus  alienated 
most  of  its  popular  support  in  a  series 
of  clashes  with  demonstrating  univer- 
sity students,  and  on  October  26, 1960, 
it  was  overthrown  in  a  bloodless  coup. 

In  July  1969,  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras fought  a  brief  but  bloody  war,  as 
the  result  of  unresolved  differences  over 
a  disputed  border,  heightened  by  na- 
tionalistic feelings  following  a  series  of 
soccer  games  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. At  some  points  Salvadoran  troops 
penetrated  up  to  29  kilometers  (18  mi.) 
into  Honduras.  After  5  days,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS) 
achieved  a  cease-fire,  and  effected  a 
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subsequent  Salvadoran  withdrawal.  A 
"pacification  zone"  along  the  border 
was  agreed  upon  by  both  countries.  The 
two  countries  formally  signed  a  peace 
treaty  on  October  30, 1980,  which  es- 
tablishes the  basis  for  resolving  the 
border  dispute.  Full  diplomatic  and 
trade  relations  will  be  restored. 

The  peace  agreement  was  achieved 
following  initiatives  taken  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary Government  that  ousted  Pres- 
ident Carlos  Romero  on  October  15, 
1979.  Reform-minded  army  officers  at 
that  time  carried  out  a  bloodless  coup 
d'etat  and  installed  a  five-member  gov- 
erning council. 


GEOGRAPHY 

El  Salvador  is  located  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  is  bordered  by  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
The  country  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  south. 

The  country  is  separated  by  moun- 
tain ranges  running  east  to  west,  form- 
ing three  distinct  regions:  a  hot,  nar- 


row Pacific  coastal  belt  on  the  south; 
a  subtropical  central  region  of  valleys 
and  plateaus,  where  most  of  the  popu- 
lation lives;  and  a  mountainous  north- 
ern region.  Ninety  percent  of  the  land 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  Almost  all  of  the 
arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  and 
coffee  is  planted  high  on  the  mountains. 
The  average  temperature  in  San  Sal- 
vador for  the  last  20  years  was  22°C 
(73°F),  and  the  average  at  the  beach 
was26°C(80°F). 


GOVERNMENT 

On  October  15, 1979,  young  military 
officers  ousted  President  Carlos 
Humberto  Romero  and  joined  with 
moderate  civilian  leaders  to  undertake 
a  peaceful  and  democratic  revolution. 
Progressive  civilians  joined  them  to 
form  the  Revolutionary  Junta  of  Gov- 
ernment (JRG)  committed  to  profound 
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social  and  economic  reforms,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  democracy. 

The  present  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment Council  includes  three  civilians 
(two  Christian  Democrats  and  one  inde- 
pendent) and  one  military  officer. 

The  governing  Council  has  assumed 
the  functions  formerly  held  by  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  under  the 
Romero  regime  while  the  judicial 
branch  remains  fully  functional  and  in- 
dependent. The  formation  of  a  Council 
of  State  which  will  include  representa- 
tives from  a  wide  variety  of  labor,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  organizations 
was  announced  in  December  1980. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Members  of  the  Governing  Council 

President— Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 

Fuentes 
Vice  President,  Commander-in-Chief— 

Col.  Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez 
Dr.  Jose  Ramon  Avalos  Navarette 
Jose  Antonio  Morales  Ehrlich 

Ministers 

Foreign  Affairs— Dr.  Fidel  Chavez 

Mena 
Justice—  Mario  Antonio  Solano 
Economy—  Guillermo  Diaz  Salazar 
Education—  Carlos  Aquillino  Duarte 
Security— Jose  Garcia  Marino 
Labor— Julio  Alfredo  Samayoa 
Public  Health- Dr.  Rodolfo  Giron 

Flores 
Planning—  Atilio  Vieytez 
Agriculture—  Octavio  Orellana  Solis 
Public  Works— Jorge  Alberto  Morales 

Guillen 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States- 
Francisco  Aquino 

Representative  to  the  0.  A. S.— Ernesto 
Arrieta  Peralta 

Ambassador  to  the  U.N.— Mauricio 
Rosales 

El  Salvador  maintains  an  Embassy 
in  the  United  States  at  2308  California 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 
(tel.  202/265-3480). 


POLITICAL  CONDITIONS 

After  the  overthrow  of  President  Carlos 
Humberto  Romero  in  October  1979, 
both  left  and  right  were  caught  by  sur- 
prise. The  far  left  accused  the  new 
civilian-military  government  of  being  a 
puppet  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
far  right,  and  it  moved  to  provoke  open 


confrontation.  The  far  right  attempted 
to  block  the  reform  measures,  and, 
when  those  pressures  failed,  it  too  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  government. 

In  January  1980  the  first  junta  dis- 
solved because  it  could  neither  imple- 
ment reforms  nor  deal  with  increasing 
violence.  The  young  officers  responsible 
for  the  October  15  movement  did  not 
waver  in  their  commitment  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pursuading  the  Christian 
Democrats  to  join  them  in  an  interim 
coalition  until  a  new  government  could 
be  freely  elected.  In  March  1980  a  series 
of  sweeping  economic  reforms  was  an- 
nounced including:  1)  an  agrarian  re- 
form which  expropriated  all  estates 
larger  than  1,250  acres,  and  set  the 
stage  for  granting  90%  of  all  other  ara- 
ble land  to  peasant  cooperatives  or 
sharecroppers,  2)  financial  reforms,  pri- 
marily through  the  nationalization  of 
banks,  and  3)  nationalization  of  export 
marketing  of  primary  products  (coffee, 
sugar,  and  cotton).  These  moves  effec- 
tively broke  the  control  of  the  country 
by  a  privileged  economic  elite  and 
confirmed  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment's credentials  through  concrete 
action. 

In  May  1980  the  leftist  opposition 
to  the  government  formed  the  Unified 
Revolutionary  Directorate  (DRU)  which 
in  its  manifesto  is  dedicated  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Marxist,  totalitarian 
government  in  El  Salvador.  In  late  1980 
the  DRU  and  its  largest  organized  com- 
ponent, the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front  (FDR),  refused  overtures  from 
the  government  to  participate  in  a 
peaceful  dialog  and  political  process 
and  rejected  an  offer  from  the  Catholic 
Church  to  mediate  an  end  to  the 
violence. 

On  October  15, 1980,  the  govern- 
ment announced  an  amnesty  for  all  its 
opponents  willing  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  to  end  the  violence.  Some  in- 
dividual guerrillas  (about  260  during 
the  first  month)  surrendered  their  arms 
and  accepted  the  amnesty.  The  govern- 
ment also  announced  the  formation  of 
an  electoral  commission,  elections  for  a 
constituent  assembly  in  1982,  and  free 
elections  leading  to  the  installation  of  a 
new  government  by  mid-1983.  Never- 
theless, terrorist  violence  and  associ- 
ated guerrilla  activity  have  continued 
throughout  the  country. 


ECONOMY 

Fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  economy  include  the  highest 
population  density  in  mainland  Latin 
America,  4.67  million  people  in  an  area 
the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  popu- 
lation growth  rate  greater  than  3%. 
Severe  pressure  exists  on  limited  arable 
land  and  exploitable  natural  resources. 
High  illiteracy,  unemployment,  and  un- 
deremployment reduce  opportunities  in 
both  agriculture  and  industry  for  the 
highly  regarded  and  productive  Sal- 
vadoran  workers. 

The  small  industrial  sector,  mostly 
related  to  the  processing  or  production 
of  light  consumer  goods,  has  developed 
significantly  in  the  last  two  decades. 
The  economic  infrastructure  such  as 
roads,  electric  power,  and  commercial 
banking  facilities,  is  fairly  well  devel- 
oped. The  economy  is  still  primarily 
agricultural,  with  coffee  representing 
more  than  50%  of  total  exports,  fol- 
lowed in  value  by  cotton  and  sugar. 
Corn,  beans,  and  sorghum  are  the  chief 
subsistence  crops.  In  1979,  coffee  con- 
tributed about  15%  to  GNP,  about 
the  same  as  the  value  added  by  the 
industrial  sector. 

The  United  States  is  El  Salvador's 
principal  trading  partner,  taking  about 
32%  of  its  exports  (mostly  coffee,  sugar, 
and  shrimp)  and  providing  29%  of  its 
imports  (mainly  manufactured  goods, 
vehicles,  and  machinery.)  Although  the 
U.S.  market  share  dropped  during  the 
1960s  as  U.S.  products  were  displaced 
by  imports  from  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  in  the  new-formed  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market,  the 
U.S.  market  share  has  risen  in  recent 
years,  partly  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
parity  among  major  currencies  which 
have  made  U.S.  goods  more  competitive. 

Private  U.S.  investment  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  estimated  at  $100  million, 
primarily  in  banking,  refining,  oil  im- 
porting, and  manufacturing. 

The  GNP  throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970s  increased  at  annual  rates  aver- 
aging more  than  5%.  Like  most  other 
developing  countries,  El  Salvador  recov- 
ered from  the  1973-74  oil  crisis  only  to 
again  face  another  sharp  jump  in  its  oil 
bill,  beginning  with  the  cutback  in  Ira- 
nian production  in  late  1978. 

Since  late  1978,  the  economy  has 
been  in  a  state  of  continual  decline. 
GNP  decreased  1.5%  in  1979  and  a  de- 
crease of  near  10%  in  1980  is  expected. 
Growing  violence  has  caused  a  decline 
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in  private  investment.  Industrial  output 
and  construction  activity  have  also 
declined. 

The  socioeconomic  reforms  an- 
nounced by  the  government  in  1980  are 
expected  to  have  a  positive  long-term 
impact.  The  land  reform  announced  in 
March  1980  is  being  implemented  in 
three  stages.  In  the  first  stage  all  land- 
holdings  over  1,250  acres— largely  es- 
tates producing  sugar  and  cotton— have 
been  converted  into  cooperatives.  A  sec- 
ond stage  ( land- to-the- tiller)  seeks  to 
turn  over  7-hectare  ( 17-acre)  family 
farms  to  tenants  who  had  sharecropped 
on  smaller  holdings  of  less  than  100 
hectares  (250  acres).  The  final  stage, 
which  may  be  implemented  in  1981,  will 
affect  landholdings  between  100  and  500 
hectares  (250-1,250  acres).  The  land  re- 
form program  has  been  bitterly  op- 
posed by  extremists  of  both  the  left  and 
the  right  employing  terrorist  violence. 
The  left  has  stepped  up  violence  to  pre- 
vent full  implementation  of  the  re- 
forms. Some  of  the  largest  landowners 
who  have  lost  part  of  their  power  base 
in  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
forms have  also  opposed  the  program. 

The  government  has  also  initiated 
banking  reforms  in  which  it  has  as- 
sumed 51%  of  the  ownership  of  all  local 
banks  and  savings  institutions.  The 
measure  is  aimed  at  redirecting  credit 
from  traditional  users  to  new  land- 
owners, cooperatives,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Export  sector  reforms  have 
nationalized  the  marketing  of  El  Sal- 
vador's three  most  important  export 
crops— coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar. 

As  of  late  1980  the  Salvadoran 
economy  faced  a  difficult  short-term 
outlook.  Earnings  from  coffee  exports 
were  declining  due  to  the  fall  in  world 
coffee  prices,  inflation  averaged  over 
30%,  and  unemployment  was  on  the 
rise.  The  country's  deteriorating  foreign 
exchange  position  poses  a  crucial  im- 
mediate problem  with  credits  for  es- 
sential imports  in  short  supply.  El 
Salvador  seeks  foreign  credits  to  fi- 
nance necessary  imports  of  raw  materi- 
als and  intermediate  goods  until  such 


time  as  the  political  and  economic  situ- 
ation becomes  more  stable. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  resources  of  over  $40  million  en- 
tered the  economy  in  1980  and  further 
assistance  is  expected  in  1981.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
proceeding  with  $65  million  in  new 
loans  and  the  World  Bank  will  add  to 
its  present  programs  which  amount  to 
$126.7  million.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  extended  $63 
million  in  assistance  during  FY  1981 
and  plans  further  substantial  assistance 
in  FY  1982.  Other  U.S.  assistance  in 
economic  support  funds  and  PL  480 
(Food  for  Peace)  adds  to  these  figures. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

El  Salvador  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  several  of  its  specialized 
agencies  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS).  It  has  aligned  itself 
with  non-Communist  Western  demo- 
cratic countries.  It  has  no  relations 
with  Cuba  but  has  trade  relations  with 
a  few  of  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 

San  Salvador  is  the  site  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Organization  of 
Central  American  States  (ODECA),  and 
El  Salvador  is  a  member  of  the  various 
organizations  and  treaties  which  make 
up  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  (CACM). 

The  conflict  between  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  in  1969  was  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Salvadoran  Government 
until  recently.  Normal  relations  were 
reestablished  with  Honduras  following 
the  signing  of  a  peace  agreement  on 
October  30, 1980.  Difficulties  inherent  in 
the  CACM  were  becoming  evident  even 
before  the  1969  Honduran  conflict.  The 
primary  concern  was  that  certain  of  the 
members  were  drawing  less  benefit 
from  the  CACM  than  others.  Talks  held 
during  1970  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
new  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the 
CACM  to  resolve  these  problems  were 
not  successful.  Efforts  to  restructure 
and  revitalize  the  CACM  are  expected 
to  intensify  in  1981. 


El  Salvador  strained  the  relationship. 
The  current  government  has  pledged  to 
respect  human  rights. 

The  U.S.  Government  wishes  to:  1) 
maintain  friendly  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relations  with  El  Salvador;  2)  en- 
courage and  assist  the  Revolutionary 
Government  to  continue  and  increase 
its  efforts  to  secure  political  stability 
founded  on  democratic  institutions,  im- 
plement its  basic  socioeconomic  re- 
forms, and  improve  the  living  stand- 
ards and  general  welfare  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people;  3)  cooperate  with  the 
OAS  to  realize  El  Salvador's  objective 
in  assisting  the  success  of  the  October 
30  peace  treaty;  4)  encourage  El  Sal- 
vador to  join  its  Central  American 
neighbors  in  continued  efforts  to  reju- 
venate the  CACM  for  the  mutual  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  the  countries  of  the 
region;  and  5)  encourage  El  Salvador's 
continued  support  of  the  international 
principles  and  policies  such  as  human 
rights  and  nonintervention  to  which  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations 
subscribe. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  El  Salvador  is 
located  at  25  Avenida  Norte  No.  1230, 
San  Salvador  (tel.  26-7100,  25-9984).  ■ 


Single  copies  of  the  Notes  and  Notes  on 
over  160  other  countries  are  on  sale  for  $1.00 
($1.25  foreign)  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Subscription  price 
is  $16.00  per  year;  $20.00  for  foreign  mailing. 


U.S.-SALVADORAN  RELATIONS 

Traditionally,  U.S. -Salvadoran  relations 
have  been  cordial  and  close.  Under  the 
Romero  government,  though,  highly 
publicized  human  rights  violations  in 
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News  Conference  of  January  29 
(Excerpts) 


Q.  Will  your  policy  toward  Iran  be  one 
of  revenge  or  reconciliation?  And  will 
the  United  States  honor  the  recent  com- 
mitments to  Iran,  especially  since  you 
approved  of  most  of  them  during  the 
campaign? 

A.  I'm  certainly  not  thinking  of 
revenge,  and  I  don't  know  whether  rec- 
onciliation would  be  possible  with  the 
present  government,  or  absence  of  a 
government,  in  Iran. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  will 
honor  the  obligations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  important  of  those  were 
already  put  into  effect  by  the  preceding 
Administration  in  negotiating  the  re- 
lease. We  are,  however,  studying,  be- 
cause there  were  four  major  agreements 
and  there  were  ten  Executive  orders, 
and  we  are  studying,  thoroughly,  what 
is  a  pretty  complex  matter,  we've  dis- 
covered, with  regard  to  whether  they 
are  keeping  with  international  and  our 
own  national  laws.  And  so,  I  won't  be 
able  to  really  answer  your  questions  on 
specifics  until  we've  completed  that 
study. 


Q.  In  your  welcoming  address  to 
the  freed  Americans,  you  sounded  a 
warning  of  swift  and  effective  retribu- 
tion in  future  terrorist  situations.  What 
kind  of  action  are  you  prepared  to  take 
to  back  up  this  hard  rhetoric? 

A.  That's  a  question  that  I  don't 
think  you  can  or  should  answer  as  to 
specifics.  This  is  a  big  and  it's  a  powerful 
nation.  It  has  a  lot  of  options  open  to  it, 
and  to  try  and  specify  now  just  particu- 
larly what  you  should  do,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  things  that's  been  wrong. 

People  have  gone  to  bed  in  some  of 
these  countries  that  have  done  these 
things  to  us  in  the  past  confident  that 
they  can  go  to  sleep,  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  and  the  United  States  wouldn't 
have  taken  any  action.  What  I  meant  by 
that  phrase  was  that  anyone  who  does 


these  things,  violates  our  rights  in  the 
future,  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  to 
bed  with  that  confidence. 

Q.  You  campaigned  rather  vocif- 
erously against  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
saying  it  was  slightly  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  I  noticed  your  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Haig,  now  seems  to  suggest 
that  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the 
United  States  will  abide  by  the  limits  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  he  hopes  the 
Soviet  Union  will,  too.  How  long  do  you 
intend  that  the  United  States  should 
abide  by  the  terms  of  a  SALT  agreement 
which  you  consider  inequitable,  and  what 
do  you  consider  its  greatest  inequities  to 
be? 

A.  The  SALT  Treaty,  first  of  all,  I 
think,  permits  a  continued  buildup  on 
both  sides  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
but,  in  the  main  thing,  authorizes  an 
immediate  increase  in  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  warheads.  There  is  no  verifica- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  warheads  on  the 
missile,  no  method  for  us  to  do  this. 

I  don't  think  that  a  treaty—  SALT 
means  strategic  arms  limitation— that 
actually  permits  a  buildup,  on  both 
sides,  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  can 
properly  be  called  that.  And  I  have  said 
that  when  we  can—  and  I  am  willing  for 
our  people  to  go  in  to  negotiate  or,  let  me 
say,  discussions  leading  to  nego- 
tiations—that we  should  start  nego- 
tiating on  the  basis  of  trying  to  effect  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons.  That  would  then  be 
real  strategic  arms  limitation. 

And  I  happen  to  believe,  also,  that 
you  can't  sit  down  at  a  table  and  just 
negotiate  unless  you  take  into  account, 
in  consideration,  all  the  other  things  that 
are  going  on.  In  other  words,  I  believe  in 
linkage. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  long- 
range  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Do 
you  think,  for  instance,  the  Kremlin  is 
bent  on  world  domination  that  might 
lead  to  a  continuation  of  the  cold  war,  or 
do  you  think  that  under  other  circum- 
stances detente  is  possible? 


A.  So  far  detente's  been  a  one-way 
street  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  to 
pursue  its  own  aims.  I  don't  have  to 
think  of  an  answer  as  to  what  I  think 
their  intentions  are;  they  have  repeated 
it.  I  know  of  no  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  revolution,  and  includ- 
ing the  present  leadership,  who  has  not, 
more  than  once,  repeated  in  the  various 
Communist  congresses  they  hold  their 
determination  that  their  goal  must  be 
the  promotion  of  world  revolution  and  a 
one-world  Socialist  or  Communist  state, 
whichever  word  you  want  to  use. 

Now  as  long  as  they  do  that  and  as 
long  as  they,  at  the  same  time,  have 
openly  and  publicly  declared  that  the 
only  morality  they  recognize  is  what  will 
further  their  cause— meaning  they 
reserve  unto  themselves  the  right  to 
commit  any  crime,  to  lie,  to  cheat,  in 
order  to  attain  that,  and  that  is  moral, 
not  immoral,  and  we  operate  on  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  standards— I  think,  when 
you  do  business  with  them,  even  at  a 
detente,  you  keep  that  in  mind. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can companies  that  now  want  to  resume 
business  with  Iran? 

A.  I  hope  they're  going  to  do  it  by 
longdistance.  [Laughter]  We 
wouldn't  want  to  go  back  to  having  just  a 
different  cast  of  characters,  but  the 
same  show  going  on.  [Laughter] 

I  can  understand  that,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  energy,  their  wanting  to 
do  that,  but  we  are  urging  the  people  to 
think  long  and  hard  before  they  travel  to 
Iran,  because  we  don't  think  their  safety 
can  be  guaranteed  there. 

Q.  Three  Americans  are  still  incar- 
cerated in  Iran.  Can  you  tell  us  the  status 
of  their  cases  and  whether  the  Admin- 
istration is  doing  anything  to  get  them 
back? 

A.  I  have  told  our  people  about 
those  three.  They  knew  about  them,  of 
course,  but  I've  told  them  that,  yes,  we 
continue,  and  we  want  to  get  them  back, 
also. 


Q.  During  the  campaign  you  re- 
peatedly talked  about  the  unfairness  of 
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he  grain  embargo,  as  you  saw  it  Do  you 
lave  second  thoughts  now,  or  will  you 
ift  the  grain  embargo? 

A.  My  quarrel  with  it  from  the  first 
vas  that  I  thought  it  was  asking  only  one 
Uoup  of  Americans  to  participate— the 
armers. 

You  only  have  two  choices  with  an 
smbargo:  You  either  lift  it,  or  you 
>roaden  it.  And  we  have  not  made  a  de- 
:ision  except  that  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
etary  of  Agriculture  John  Block,  I  have 
aken  the  matter  of  the  embargo  out  of, 
rou  might  say,  the  discussions  of  the  Na- 
ional  Security  Council,  and  it,  next 
veek,  is  on  the  agenda  for  a  full  Cabinet 
neeting  as  to  what  our  course  will  be. 
Jo,  I  can't  answer  what  we  do  about  it 
in  til  next  week. 

As  I  say,  it  was  asking  one  group  of 
Americans  to  bear  the  burden,  and  I 
lave  always  thought  it  was  more  of  a 
cind  of  gesture  than  it  was  something 
eal. 


Q.  When  the  Jamaican  Prime  Min- 
ster was  here  yesterday,  Mr.  Seaga,  he 
suggested,  publicly,  that  now  might  be  a 


good  time  for  you,  as  the  new  President, 
to  have  a  foreign  policy  initiative  for 
Latin  America  and  for  the  Caribbean. 
Do  you  intend  to  follow  that  suggestion, 
and  if  so,  how  would  your  policies  differ 
from  those  of  former  President  Carter? 

A.  I  think  we've  seen  a  great 
reverse  in  the  Caribbean  situation,  and 
it  came  about  through  Prime  Minister 
Seaga's  election.  It  was  the  turn-over,  or 
turn-around,  of  a  nation  that  had  gone, 
certainly,  in  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
munist movement;  it  was  a  protege  of 
Castro.  And  his  election  was  greeted  by 
me  with  great  enthusiasm,  because  it 
represented  the  people  by  their  vote, 
having  experienced  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment, turned  another  direction. 

And  I  think  this  opens  the  door  for 
us  to  have  a  policy  in  the  Caribbean  of 
bringing  them  back  in— those  countries 
that  might  have  started  in  that  direc- 
tion—or keeping  them  in  the  Western 
World,  in  the  free  world.  And  so,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  cooperation  with 
Prime  Minister  Seaga. 


Q.  I  know  you  said  earlier  that  you 
were  not  thinking  of  revenge  toward 
Iran.  But  does  that  preclude  any  punish- 
ment whatsoever  for  what  they've  done? 

A.  Again,  I  have  to  ask  your 
forbearance  and  wait  until  we've  fin- 
ished our  study  of  this  whole  situation  as 
to  what  we're  going  to  do.  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  people  who  have  done  what  they 
have  done.  But  I  think  it's  too  complex 
for  me  to  answer  until  we've  had  time  to 
really  study  this. 

Q.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  en- 
courage American  businesses  to  resume 
commercial  trade  with  Iran? 

A.  At  this  point,  no. 


Q.  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union  share 
a  long  border  in  a  region  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  the  world.  Given  the 
anti-U.S.  sentiment  there,  how  do  you 
best  think  the  United  States  can  insure 
the  stability  of  the  region,  the  Persian 
Gulf  region? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  first  things 
that  has  to  happen  for  stability,  has  got 
to  be,  in  Iran  itself,  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  speak  as  a  government 
for  Iran.  And  part  of  our  problem  in  all 
these  long  444  days  has  been  the  inabili- 
ty of  anyone,  seemingly,  to  speak  for 
that  nation,  to  have  a  government.  Now, 
I  think  that  any  country  would  want  to 
help  another  if  it  really  showed  an  intent 
to  have  a  government  that  would  abide 
by  international  law  and  do  what  it  could 
to  help  it  in  that  regard.  But  until  such  a 
thing  is  apparent  there,  I  don't  know 
that  there's  anything  we  can  do. 

Q.  If  it's  your  intention  to  signal 
the  world  that  this  country  will  respond 
with  swift  retribution  in  cases  of  inter- 
national terrorism  in  the  future,  why  is 
it  your  policy  not  to  retaliate  against 
Iran? 

A.  What  good  would  just  revenge 
do,  and  what  form  would  that  take?  I 
don't  think  revenge  is  worthy  of  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  we  act  as  if 
this  never  happened.  And  I'd  rather 
wait  until,  as  I  say,  we  complete  this 
study. 


Full  text  can  be  found  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  of  Feb.  2, 
1981.  ■ 
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Visit  of  Korean  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 


President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  made  an  official  visit 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  February  1-3, 
1981,  to  meet  with  President  Reagan. 
Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  joint 
communique  issued  following  their 
meeting  on  February  2.1 

1.  At  the  invitation  of  President  Ronald  W. 
Reagan,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  Mrs.  Chun  Doo  Hwan  made  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  from  Febraury  1 
to  3, 1981. 

2.  The  two  Presidents  met  at  the  White 
House  on  February  2  to  exchange  views  on  the 
current  international  situation  and  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  interest  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  cordial  respect.  Among  those 
present  at  the  meeting  were  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, United  States  Trade  Representative 
William  E.  Brock,  Jr.,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent Edwin  Meese  III,  Chief  of  Staff  James 
Baker  III,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  Richard  Allen,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Michael  K.  Deaver,  and  Ambas- 
sador William  Gleysteen  from  the  American 
side;  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Shin  Byong 
Hyun,  Foreign  Minister  Lho  Shin  Yong,  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense  Choo  Yong  Bock, 
Ambassador  Kim  Yong  Shik,  and  Secretary 
General  to  the  President  Kim  Kyong  Won 
from  the  Korean  side. 

3.  The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the 
world  situation  and  reaffirmed  the  critical  im- 
portance of  maintaining  peace  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  and  in  Northeast  Asia.  President 
Reagan  and  President  Chun  pledged  to  uphold 
the  mutual  obligations  embodied  in  the  United 
States-Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1954. 
President  Reagan  affirmed  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  Pacific  Power,  will  seek  to  ensure 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  region.  President 
Chun  expressed  his  full  support  for  United 
States  policies  directed  toward  these  ends  and 
emphasized  his  view  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  exercise  firm  leadership  in 
world  affairs. 

4.  President  Reagan  and  President  Chun 
reviewed  the  security  situation  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  and  the  continuing  threats  to  peace 
in  the  area.  President  Reagan  assured  Presi- 
dent Chun  that  the  United  States  has  no  plans 
to  withdraw  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  from 
the  Korean  peninsula.  The  two  Presidents 
pledged  to  seek  to  strengthen  U.S. -Korean  co- 
operation in  deterring  and  defending  against 
aggression  as  an  indispensable  contribution  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Northeast  Asia. 

5.  President  Chun  outlined  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  enhance 
its  self-reliant  defense  capabilities  through  the 
modernization  of  its  armed  forces.  President 


Reagan  commended  the  Republic  of  Korea  for 
its  significant  continuing  efforts  and  con- 
firmed that  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able for  sale  appropriate  weapons  systems  and 
defense  industry  technology  necessary  for 
enhancing  Korea's  capabilities  to  deter  ag- 
gression. 

6.  President  Chun  was  assured  of  United 
States  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  resume  a  constructive  dialogue 
with  North  Korea  in  order  to  ease  tensions 
and  build  the  framework  for  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  the  peninsula.  President  Reagan 
commended  President  Chun  for  the  far- 
reaching  proposal  made  on  January  12, 1981 
calling  for  an  exchange  of  visits  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  South  and  North  of  Korea. 
President  Reagan  reaffirmed  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  must  be  a  full  participant  in  any 
United  States  negotiation  with  North  Korea. 
The  two  Presidents  shared  the  view  that  any 
unilateral  steps  toward  North  Korea 

which  are  not  reciprocated  toward  South 
Korea  by  North  Korea's  principal  allies  would 
not  be  conducive  to  promoting  stability  or 
peace  in  the  area. 

7.  Noting  the  strong  ties  of  traditional 


friendship,  alliance,  and  cooperation  which 
have  existed  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  two 
Presidents  announced  that  they  would  resume 
immediately  the  full  range  of  consultations  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

•  U.S.-ROK  Security  Consultative  Meet- 
ings will  be  resumed  promptly  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  later  this  spring. 

•  Annual  U.S. -Korean  economic  consul- 
tations covering  the  entire  range  of  our  eco- 
nomic relations  will  resume.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  will  lead 
a  U.S.  delegation  to  Korea  to  initiate  these 
consultations  before  mid-year. 

•  Annual  U.S. -Korea  policy  planning 
talks  will  be  resumed  at  a  mutually  convenient 
time  this  year. 

8.  President  Reagan  and  President  Chun 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  continuing 
expansion  in  the  scope  of  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  agreed  to  seek 
to  foster  a  freer  international  trading  system. 

9.  Presidents  Reagan  and  Chun  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  mutually  profitable 
U.S. -Korea  trade  had  grown  dramatically 


President  Reagan  and  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  with  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Korea  William 
Gleysteen,  Jr.  (center). 
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from  $531  million  in  1970  to  $10  billion  in  1980, 
and  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  now  the 
United  States'  twelfth  largest  trading  part- 
ner. President  Reagan  emphasized  in  particu- 
lar the  importance  of  Korea  as  the  fifth  largest 
market  for  American  agricultural  exports. 
President  Chun  welcomed  the  positive  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  in  meeting 
Korea's  special  needs  this  year  for  rice  im- 
ports. 

10.  The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the 
close  cooperation  of  the  two  countries  on 
energy  issues.  The  United  States  will  seek  to 
assist  Korea  to  obtain  energy  supplies  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  affecting  our  mutual 
security  interests.  Korea  will  explore  long 
term  arrangements  for  importing  American 
coal.  President  Reagan  promised  that  the 
United  States  would  remain  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  nuclear  fuel,  generation  equipment 
and  power  technology. 

11.  The  two  Presidents  recognized  that 
there  remains  a  need  for  further  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding  and  exchanges  between 
the  two  peoples  both  through  private  and 
public  channels,  and  they  agreed  to  an  early 
activation  of  the  Korean- American  Cultural 
Exchange  Committee  to  be  funded  jointly  by 
the  two  Governments. 

12.  President  Reagan  expressed  special 
appreciation  for  the  significant  contribution  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  which  President 
Chun  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple for  the  construction  of  a  new  Museum  of 
Eastern  Art  on  the  Mall  in  Washington.  This 
museum  will  further  enhance  inter-cultural 
understanding  and  appreciation  between  the 
people  of  America  and  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

13.  Pledging  their  mutual  efforts  to  ex- 
pand international  cooperation  throughout  the 
Pacific  Basin,  the  two  Presidents  expressed 
their  intent  to  maintain  close  communication 
with  each  other  and  with  other  friends  and  al- 
lies in  Asia.  President  Chun  invited  President 
Reagan  to  visit  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  a  time 
of  his  convenience,  and  President  Reagan  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  pleasure. 

14.  President  and  Mrs.  Chun,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  members  of  their  party, 
expressed  their  deep  appreciation  to  Presi 
dent  and  Mrs.  Reagan  and  also  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  warmth  of  their 
friendly  reception  and  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  them  both  during  the  official  visit  to 
Washington  and  during  their  visits  to  other 
cities  during  their  trip  to  the  United  States. 


1  White  House  press  release. 


Khmer  Relief 
Efforts 


After  5  years  of  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  four  more  of  brutal  rule  by  the  Pol 
Pot  regime,  under  which  perhaps  2  million 
Khmer  lost  their  lives,  Kampuchea  suffered 
further  disaster  in  the  Vietnamese  invasion  in 
December  1978  and  subsequent  occupation  of 
the  country.  The  invasion  came  during  the 
primary  harvest,  and  the  fighting  and  disloca- 
tion resulted  in  the  loss  of  most  of  the  rice 
crop.  By  the  fall  of  1979,  widespread  famine  in- 
side Kampuchea  had  sent  thousands  of  star- 
ving Khmer  to  the  Thai  border  in  a  desperate 
search  for  food. 

The  massive  response  from  the  interna- 
tional community  and  from  Thailand,  in  its 
provision  of  refuge  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Khmer,  have  been  essential  elements  in  the 
survival  of  the  Khmer  people.  From  late  1979 
through  the  end  of  1980,  Western  donor  na- 
tions contributed  to  the  Kampuchea  relief  ef- 
fort over  $450  million,  of  which  the  U.S.  share 
was  about  $130  million.  Private  Western  dona- 
tions through  voluntary  agencies  amounted  to 
well  over  $100  million.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  bloc  countries  made  bilateral 
donations  of  as  much  as  $200  million  more, 
though  the  exact  amount  is  impossible  to 
verify. 

Although  starvation  has  ended  and  inter- 
nationally donated  rice  seed  has  allowed  a  bet- 
ter-than-expected  winter  1980  harvest,  Kam- 
puchea has  not  attained  full  recovery.  The 
country  will  be  dependent  on  international 
relief  food  at  least  through  1981  and  needs 
emergency  aid  in  other  areas  as  well,  particu- 
larly in  health  care  and  elementary  agricul- 
tural rehabilitation.  Failure  to  continue  sup- 
port of  the  relief  could  result  in  new  calamities 
and  a  return  to  the  terrible  days  of  1979. 
Moreover,  some  200,000  displaced  Khmer  re- 
main in  Thailand- in  UNHCR  [U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees]  holding  centers 
and  in  makeshift  camps  along  the  Thai-Khmer 
border— and  these  unfortunate  people  are 
totally  dependent  upon  international  assis- 
tance until  some  more  lasting  solution  is  found 
for  them.  The  United  States  plans  to  continue 
to  make  significant  contributions  toward  the 
basic  humanitarian  needs  of  the  Khmer  people 
in  1981  and  is  encouraging  other  donors  to  do 
so  as  well. 


U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  U.S.  Government  contributed 
$128,861,700  to  the  relief  effort  in  FY  1980,  all 
but  a  small  fraction  of  which  went  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  In  the  breakdown  that 
follows,  figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest 
hundred  dollars,  with  grants  listed  individual- 
ly by  receiving  agency  and  date  of  donation. 


Amount 

Reason/Date 

UNICEF 

$2,500,000 

Startup  costs  for  Khmer  relief 

program  (10/79) 

2,000,000 

Rice  purchases  in  Thailand  for 

distribution  in  Kampuchea 

(11/79) 

448,000 

(In  kind)  Airlift  of  cranes  from 

Japan  to  Singapore  for 

onward  shipment  to  Kam- 

puchea (11/79) 

44,600 

(In  kind)  Incremental  air 

transportation  cost  of  Ar- 

cher, Daniels,  Midland- 

donated  food  (12/79) 

6,500,000 

Relief  of  cash  shortage  ( 12/79) 

2,500,000 

Cash  for  ongoing  relief 

program  (5/80) 

2,000,000 

Cash  for  rice  purchases  for 

World  Food  Program  (6/80) 

3,815,000 

Cash  for  rice  purchases  (8/80) 

500,000 

Cash  for  seed  purchases 

(8/80) 

$20,307,600 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 


$2,500,000 

Startup  costs  for  Khmer  relief 

program  (10/79) 

27,000 

(In  kind)  Two  field  labs  (11/79) 

20,000 

(In  kind)  Medical  survey  team 

for  contingency  planning 

(11/79) 

2,500,000 

Relief  of  cash  shortage  ( 12/79) 

1,008,000 

(In  kind)  40-day  lease  of 

Hercules  for  shuttle  flights 

to  Phnom  Penh  (12/79, 

1/80) 

5,500 

(In  kind)  Airlift  of  a  field  hospi- 

tal donated  by  SAWS  (1/80) 

714,400 

(In  kind)  Lease  of  Hercules 

for  shuttle  flights  to 

Phnom  Penh (4/80) 

1,785,600 

Cash  for  ongoing  relief 

program  (5/80) 

$8,560,500 


World  Food  Program 

$55,422,000       Food  for  Peace  commodities 
including  shipping  costs 
($40  million  directly  to 
Kampuchea;  $14  million 
in  and  through  Thailand 
(11/79,  3/80,  5/80, 
8/80) 

490,000      Lease  of  trucks  in  Thailand 
(11/79,8/80) 

150,000      (In  kind)  Airlift  and  instant 
corn  soy  milk  (11/79) 
1 ,026,000      Food  processing  in  Thailand 
and  Singapore  (11/79, 
12/79) 

891,600      Food  management  in 
Thailand  (12/79) 
3,000,000       Rice  purchases  in  Thailand 
for  border  and  holding 
center  feeding  (12/79) 
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7,500       (In  kind)  Air  transport  cost 
for  soy-fortified  bulgur 
(2/80) 
4,000,000      Cash  for  cross  border  seed 
rice  program  (3/80, 
5/80) 


World  Vision  Relief  Organization 


American  Friends  Service  Committee 


$64,987,100 


The  U.N.  High  Commissoner  for  Refugees 

$384,400      (In  kind)  Airlift  and  800 
tents  and  tent  flies 
(10/79) 

9,000,000      Care  and  maintenance  of 

Khmer  in  holding  centers 
and  center  construction 
(11/79) 

5,615,600      Care  and  maintenance  of 

Khmer  in  holding  centers 
and  center  construction 
(balance  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pledge  to  UNHCR) 
(1/80) 
6,000      (In  kind)  Four  hand  pumps 
(5/80) 

6,400,000      Care  and  maintenance  of 

Khmer  in  holding  centers 
(6/80) 
29,500       Communications  equipment 
(6/80) 


$21,435,500 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

$3,000,000      Agricultural  rehabilitation 
program  in  Kampuchea 
(3/80) 
2,000,000      Seed  rice  (9/80) 


$5,000,000 


National  Council  for  International  Health 

$87,200      Medical  assistance 

clearinghouse  (12/79, 
5/80) 


Cambodia  Crisis  Center 

$80,900      Startup  costs  (1/80) 

Church  World  Service/ 
Action  for  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  in  Kampuchea 

$1,250,000       Emergency  delivery  of 

medicines,  relief  supplies, 
and  seeds  for  agricultural 
rehabilitation  in  Kam- 
puchea (1/80) 
1,150,000      Delivery  of  seed  rice  in 
Kampuchea  (8/80) 


$2,400,000 


$3,103,300 


Rice  seed  and  other 
agriculture  inputs;  as- 
sistance to  small  animal 
breeding,  orphanages, 
and  a  youth  hostel  in 
Kampuchea  (3/80) 


CARE 

$55,800 


Ocean  freight 

reimbursement  for  baby 
food  and  relief  supplies 
(3/80) 
100,000      Cash  for  crossborder  seed 
rice  program  (3/80) 


$155,800 


U.S.-Thai 
Antipiracy  Program 


American  Ambassador  to  Thailand  Mor- 
ton I.  Abramowitz,  Friday,  January  2, 
1981,  in  Bangkok,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Thai  Navy  the  first  installment  of  a  $2 
million  U.S.  grant  to  help  combat  pirate 
attacks  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  Pirates 
have  been  attacking  refugee  boats  flee- 
ing from  Vietnam  for  Thai  and  Malay- 
sian shores. 

Royal  Thai  Navy  Commander  in 
Chief  Admiral  Samut  Sahanawin 
accepted  the  initial  funds  as  part  of  a 
U.S.  commitment  to  support  the  Thai 
Navy  in  increased  air  and  sea  search  and 
surveillance  efforts. 

The  first  installment  of  the  U.S. 
grant  follows  a  series  of  bilateral  con- 
sultations between  the  American  and 
Royal  Thai  Governments  on  measures  to 
be  taken  to  augment  the  Royal  Thai 
Navy's  sea-surveillance  capabilities.  The 
United  States  will  provide  two  0-2 
patrol  aircraft,  assist  in  refurbishing  a 
Thai  Navy  cutter  for  maritime  patrols, 
and  provide  operating  funds  for  a  6- 
month  period.  The  Thai  Government 
will  establish  a  task  unit  to  carry  out  the 
antipiracy  program  and  patrol  activities. 

An  exchange  of  letters  on  Septem- 
ber 30  between  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
the  Thai  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ap- 
proved the  present  grant,  subject  to 
later  detailed  agreement  which  has  now 
been  reached. 


Press  release  1  of  Jan.  2, 1981. 


$558,300 
31,000 


$589,300 


World  Relief 

$1,000,000 


Agricultural  rehabilitation 
in  Kampuchea  (3/80) 

Ocean  freight 

reimbursement  for 
medical  supplies  and 
vegetable  seed  (4/80, 
8/80) 


Subsistence  agricultural 
packages  (farming  im- 
plements) (6/80) 


Office  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's  Special 
Representative  for  Kampuchean 
Humanitarian  Relief 

$150,000      Startup  costs  for 

Coordinator's  Office 

(3/80) 


Embassy  Bangkok 

$69,000      Emergency  (contingency) 
funds  for  Khmer  relief 
(e.g.,  purchase  of  com- 
munications equipment) 
(11/79) 


Thai  Red  Cross 

$100,000 


25,000 


Relief  supplies  presented 
by  Mrs.  Carter  (11/79) 

Assistance  to  Thai  victims 
of  Vietnamese  incursion 
(6/80) 


$125,000 


Task  Force  80  (Thai  Supreme  Command) 

$13,000      Office  supplies  for  Thai 
Coordinator  (3/80) 


Unattributed 

$382, 500       Special  airlift  of  medical 
and  other  relief  sup- 
plies in  response  to 
the  President's 
11/13  decision 
(11/79) 
550,000       ( Estimated)  Travel  and 
administrative  ex- 
penses for  Embassy- 
associated  persons  in 
Thailand  (10/79, 
9/80) 


$932,500 


$128,861,700     (Grand  Total) 


Press  release  81  of  Jan.  23, 1981. 
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Implementation  of  Hostage  Agreements 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  18,  1981 ' 

Our  position  up  until  now  has  been  that 
the  United  States,  of  course,  will  honor 
its  obligations  under  international  law. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  agree- 
ments and  the  extraordinary  conditions 
under  which  they  were  negotiated,  we 
have  undertaken  a  review  to  determine 
precisely  what  our  obligations  are  under 
them. 

That  review  has  been  completed. 
Having  considered  all  the  circumstances 
carefully,  we  have  decided  to  approve 
implementation  of  the  agreements  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreements.  The  review  considered  the 
impact  of  implementing  or  not  imple- 
menting on  these  points: 

•  The  rights  of  U.S.  claimants; 

•  U.S.  terrorist  policy; 

•  U.S.  international  interests,  in- 
cluding U.S.  obligations  to  third  parties, 
particularly  Algeria,  which  had  itself 
made  commitments  during  the  course  of 
the  negotiations;  and 

•  Long-term  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  including  Iran. 

The  review  did  not  consider  several 
questions  of  great  potential  interest  to 
historians  and  of  possible  value  for 
drawing  lessons  with  respect  to  future 
policy  but  of  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
immediate  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
implement  the  agreements. 

The  review  just  completed  then  did 
not  consider  the  following:  How  could 
the  whole  crisis  have  been  handled  bet- 
ter? Could  a  better  set  of  agreements 
have  been  negotiated?  And  we  did  not 
consider  whether  these  agreements 
should  have  been  signed. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  accom- 
plished fact.  We  have  an  agreement 
signed  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  question  is  whether, 
given  the  existence  of  this  agreement 
and  the  consequences— legal,  financial, 
and  political—  of  implementing  it  or  not, 
under  those  circumstances,  what  should 
this  country  do? 


The  conclusion  of  the  agreements 
was  a  legal  exercise  of  Presidential  au- 
thority. This  authority  will  be  subject  to 
challenge  in  our  courts,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  will,  of  course,  abide  by  the 
determination  of  our  judicial  system.  We 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  legally  binding  charac- 
ter of  these  agreements  under  inter- 
national law.  We  are  proceeding  because 
we  believe  it  is  in  the  overall  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
agreement. 

The  decision  represents  a  practical 
judgment  that  implementation  provides 
the  surest  resolution  of  the  issue  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  gulf  region  and 
throughout  the  world.  Iran  has  not  prof- 
ited from  these  agreements.  It  was 
ultimately  forced  to  settle  on  terms  that 
simply  restored  the  status  quo  ante 
because  the  advent  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration finally  confronted  it  with  a  seri- 
ous deadline.  The  funds  already 
returned  to  Iran  and  those  which  may 
be  returned  following  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  agreements  and  the  settle- 
ment of  commercial  and  legal  claims- 
all  these  funds  thus  involved  are  funds 
which  belonged  to  Iran  before  the 
seizure  of  the  American  hostages. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that 
the  decision  to  faithfully  implement  the 
agreements  does  not  represent  a  prece- 
dent for  future  actions  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  similar  situations.  The 
present  Administration  would  not  have 
negotiated  with  Iran  for  the  release  of 
the  hostages.  Future  acts  of  state-spon- 
sored terrorism  against  the  United 
States  will  meet  swift  and  sure  punish- 
ment. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  William  J.  Dyess.  ■ 


Travel  to  Iran 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 

JAN.  27, 1981 ' 

All  American  citizens  contemplating 
travel  to  Iran  are  advised  that  they 
should  avoid  such  travel.  Travel  to  Iran 
is  extremely  hazardous  because  of  the 
continued  anti- American  atmosphere, 
the  virulent  anti- American  stance  of  the 
Iranian  Government,  and  the  present 
conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  The 
possibility  exists  that  American  citizens 
traveling  to  Iran  could  be  detained 
without  charge  or  taken  hostage. 

American  interests  in  Iran  are  cur- 
rently served  by  the  Swiss  Government 
acting  through  its  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
but  protective  services  are  severely 
limited  by  present  conditions.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Department  of 
State  strongly  urges  United  States 
citizens  to  avoid  any  travel  to  Iran. 

This  warning  supersedes  the  formal 
restriction  on  travel  to  Iran  which  was 
effective  on  April  23, 1980. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  William  J.  Dyess  on 
Jan.  27, 1981.  ■ 
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Afghanistan:  A  Year  of  Occupation 


The  following  paper  was  written  by  Eliza 
Van  Hollen  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.  It  was  prepared  in 
December  1980  as  a  review  of  conditions 
existing  in  Afghanistan  1  year  after  the 
Soviet  invasion.  Mrs.  Van  Hollen  has 
added  a  concluding  section  to  bring  the 
situation  up  to  date  as  of  mid-February 
1981. 

A  year  after  the  Soviets  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan and  replaced  President  Amin 
with  their  puppet  Babrak  Karmal,  Af- 
ghanistan is  still  in  turmoil.  While  the 
Soviets  may  have  prevented  the  collapse 
of  a  pro-Soviet  Marxist  government,  they 
have  had  little  success  in  building  support 
for  the  Babrak  regime. 

In  some  respects,  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  today  is  no  better,  from  a 
Soviet  point  of  view,  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  December  1979  invasion.  The 
government  faces  widespread  and  grow- 
ing alienation  and  resistance,  virulent 
factionalism  within  the  ruling  party,  and 
an  acute  shortage  of  military  manpower. 
Almost  universal  Afghan  hostility  to  the 
Soviet  presence  has  intensified  these 
problems. 

The  nationalist  movement,  while  still 
fragmented  and  lacking  coordination,  is 
better  organized  and  equipped  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  there  is 
evidence  of  more  cooperation,  in  some 
areas,  between  nationalist  guerrilla 
groups  which  are  increasingly  organized 
along  tribal  lines.  These  forces,  however, 
have  not  been  able  to  turn  their  improved 
capability  into  victory  over  the  Babrak 
regime — principally  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  85,000  Soviet  troops  inside  the 
country. 

The  Soviet  invasion  in  December 
1979  transformed  the  Afghan  conflict, 
which  up  to  that  time  could  be  described 
as  a  civil  war,  into  a  case  of  international 
aggression.  Soviet  troops  have  taken 
over  the  primary  effort  to  suppress  the 
nationalists  and  Soviet  officials  have  as- 
sumed virtual  control  of  both  military  and 
civilian  government  departments.  While 
the  resistance  movement  is  still  directed 
against  the  Marxists  in  nominal  control  of 
the  Kabul  government  and  particularly 
against  Afghan  Government  security  or- 

.  it  is  now  focused  primarily  against 
the  Soviet  intrude ■ 


By  invading  Afghanistan,  the 
Soviets  damaged  their  relations  both  with 
the  West  and  with  the  nonaligned  Third 
World,  in  particular  with  Islamic  coun- 
tries. The  recent  November  20,  1980  vote 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  where  111 
nations  supported  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan, underscores  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  action  is  still  rejected.  The  plight 
of  the  more  than  1.2  million  Afghan  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan  has  aroused  interna- 
tional concern  and  keeps  the  Afghan 
question  in  the  public  view. 

Efforts  over  the  past  year  by  various 
elements  of  the  international  community 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  join  in  serious 
discussions  for  a  political  settlement  have 
come  to  nought.  There  is  no  indication 


standoff  after  a  year  of  punishing  Soviet 
military  operations  is  in  itself  a  psycho- 
logical victory  for  the  nationalists. 

The  Situation  in  December  1979 

In  December  1979,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Afghanistan  (DRA)  was  in  serious 
trouble.  Insurgent  groups  were  operating 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  were 
exerting  pressure  on  certain  provincial 
capitals  and  military  outposts.  Their  re- 
silience was  demonstrated  by  their  ability 
to  move  back  into  Paktia  Province  in  the 
wake  of  a  major  government  military 
sweep  in  October  1979.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Afghan  Army  was  being  eroded  by 
large-scale  defections,  desertions,  casual- 


The  Soviets  seem  to  have  consistently  miscalculated  in  Afghanistan. 
If  they  believe  that  the  resistance  is  losing  its  momentum,  then  they  are 
still  misjudging  the  Afghan  equation. 


that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  agree  to 
any  solution  which  entails  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  their  troops.  Their  con- 
tinued insistence  on  basing  negotiations 
on  the  May  14,  1980  proposals  of  the  Bab- 
rak Karmal  government  rules  out  any 
meaningful  discussion.  These  proposals 
would  legitimize  the  present  government 
in  Kabul  and,  by  implication,  the  Soviet 
role  as  well  and  would  require  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  resistance  as  a  precondition  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 

In  this  situation,  all  indications  are 
that  the  Soviets  are  digging  in  for  a  long 
stay.  Publicly,  they  maintain  that  things 
are  going  well  in  Afghanistan.  While  the 
prolonged  nature  of  the  conflict  inevitably 
raises  questions  in  Moscow,  those  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  who  opted  for  the  inva- 
sion probably  still  believe  that  it  will 
eventually  accomplish  its  objectives. 

The  Soviets  seem  to  have  consist- 
ently miscalculated  in  Afghanistan.  If 
they  believe  that  the  resistance  is  losing 
its  momentum,  then  they  are  still  mis- 
judging the  Afghan  equation.  The  fact 
that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  is  a 


ties,  and  the  inability  to  obtain  fresh  con- 
scripts from  the  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which  were  already  out  of  effective 
government  control.  Estimates  of  the  Af- 
ghan Army  size  at  that  time  range  from 
50,000-70,000  as  opposed  to  90,000- 
100,000  before  the  insurgency  began. 

In  addition,  then  President  Hafizul- 
lah  Amin  was  feuding  with  the  Soviets. 
Moscow  had  become  deeply  involved  in 
Afghanistan's  affairs  soon  after  the 
People's  Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan 
(PDPA),  headed  by  Nur  Mohammad 
Taraki,  seized  power  in  April  1978.  Both 
Amin  and  Moscow  were  aware  that  the 
Soviets  had  conspired  with  Taraki  to 
eliminate  Amin.  It  was  only  apparently 
by  a  stroke  of  luck  that  Amin,  following  a 
September  14,  1979  shootout,  had  ended 
up  as  President  while  Taraki  went  to  his 
grave. 

If  Amin  had  shown  promise  of  ending 
the  resistance,  Moscow  would  probably 
have  tried  to  continue  to  work  with  him. 
But  the  Soviets  were  well  aware  that 
Amin  was  generally  considered  by  the 
Afghan  people  to  be  the  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  bitterly  resented  Marx- 
ist "reforms"  and  for  the  continuing  wave 
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of  arrests  and  executions  which  had 
begun  soon  after  the  Marxists  came  to 
power. 

The  Soviets  had  been  searching  since 
:he  early  summer  of  1979  for  a  way  to 
stop  the  swelling  resistance  to  DRA  au- 
thority. They  had  evidently  concluded  by 
December  L979  that  a  second  attempt  at 
Irastic  action  was  necessary.  They  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
government  forces  had  recently  suffered 
I  number  of  setbacks  in  areas  surround- 
ing Kabul  and  in  northeastern  Badakh- 
shan  Province  on  the  Soviet  border. 

Observers  of  the  Afghan  scene,  at 
ihat  time,  saw  the  return  of  Babrak 
Karmal,  leader  of  the  PDPA's  Parcham 
faction,  as  a  Soviet  option  but  not  one 
which  promised  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Babrak.  together  with  key  supporters, 
had  been  forced  into  exile  by  the  domi- 
nant Khalq  faction  leadership  in  July 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Afghan  people, 
Babrak  was  just  as  much  of  a  Communist 
as  his  predecessors.  Furthermore,  by 
1  Vcember  1979  the  Soviet  advisory  per- 
sonnel in  the  country  not  only  had  in- 
creased numerically  but  also  had  begun  to 
assume  control  to  the  point  where  the 
Soviets  themselves  were  becoming  a 
major  focus  of  resentment.  No  one  who 
:ame  to  power  under  Soviet  sponsorship 
.•ould  have  won  the  support  of  the  people. 

Hie  Soviet  Invasion  and 
Continuing  Military  Role 

On  December  27,  1979,  following  a  mas- 
sive 2-day  airlift  of  troops  and  equipment, 
i  special  Soviet  assault  unit  surrounded 
rap  Tajbek  Palace  in  the  Darulaman 
complex,  where  President  Amin  was  liv- 
ing. Afghan  forces  loyal  to  Amin  de- 
fended the  palace  but  were  overcome 
after  several  hours  of  fighting.  Amin  and 
members  of  his  family  were  executed. 

At  the  same  time,  Soviet  forces 
moved  quickly  to  secure  Radio  Afghani- 
stan, where  Afghan  troops  put  up  resist- 
ance, and  other  key  civilian  and  military 
installations  in  the  Kabul  area.  Two 
Soviet  motorized  rifle  divisions  promptly 
entered  Afghanistan  by  land,  and  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980  there  were  at  least  30,000- 
1' i.i  mjo  combat  troops  in  the  country.  By 
January  20  that  number  had  grown  to 
80,000,  and  it  subsequently  leveled  off  at 
a  figure  of  approximately  85,000  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  another  30,000  supplemen- 
tary forces  just  over  the  Soviet  border. 

On  June  22,  the  Soviets  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  their  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  These  troops,  number- 
ing approximately  5,000,  turned  out  to  be 


forces  unsuited  to  Afghan  terrain  or  to 
fighting  against  hit-and-run  guerrilla  op- 
erations. The  withdrawal,  which  occurred 
during  the  allied  summit  conference  in 
Venice  and  several  weeks  before  the 
Moscow  Olympics,  was  clearly  for  prop- 
aganda purposes.  Even  as  the  unwanted 
forces  were  being  withdrawn,  new  and 
more  useful  units  were  being  introduced, 
and  the  total  figure  was  soon  back  up  to 
85,000. 

While  the  force  level  has  remained 
stable  throughout  most  of  the  year,  the 
Soviets  have  made  a  number  of  changes 
to  improve  their  military  capability.  They 
have  substituted  seasoned  troops  for  re- 
servists and  reorganized  the  command 
and  control  structure  to  permit  a  more 
flexible  response  to  the  insurgency.  The 
most  striking  change  has  been  in  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  helicopter  force. 
Helicopter  gunships  have  proved  to  be 
the  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal,  and  over  the  year  their  number 
in  Afghanistan  has  quadrupled  to  a  cur- 
rent force  of  about  240. 

These  changes  have  become  neces- 
sary as  the  Soviet  forces  have  had  to  as- 
sume the  major  burden  of  military  opera- 
tions against  the  resistance.  Moscow's 
initial  intention  appears  to  have  been  to 
secure  major  cities  and  towns  and  the 
lines  of  communication,  while  stiffening 
the  spine  of  the  Afghan  forces  who  would 
be  free  to  pacify  the  countryside.  From 
the  beginning,  however,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Soviets  had  misjudged  their  ability  to 
keep  the  Afghan  forces  in  line.  In  fact, 
the  Soviets'  first  combat  experience  in 
Afghanistan  was  against  rebelling  Afghan 
troops. 

Since  the  first  winter  push  into 
troubled  Badakhshan  Province,  Soviet 
forces  have  been  continuously  engaged  in 
counterinsurgency  operations.  At  some 
time  or  another  over  the  course  of  the 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  1980  they 
have  operated  in  virtually  every  province 
of  the  country.  Certain  strategic  regions 
have  been  subjected  to  repeated  Soviet 
offensive  operations.  Among  these  are 
the  eastern  provinces,  where  the  Soviets 
have  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  seal  the 
Pakistan  border. 

Soviet  military  operations  were  sig- 
nificantly stepped  up  in  the  fall  months, 
probably  an  effort  to  enter  winter  in  as 
strong  a  position  as  possible.  Winter 
weather  will  force  the  muhajidin  to  come 
down  from  the  hills  but  will  also  reduce 
the  mobility  of  the  Soviets. 


Soviet  troops  have  reportedly  re- 
taliated brutally  against  villages  sus- 
pected of  harboring  nationalists.  Homes 
have  been  leveled,  crops  destroyed,  and 
grain  stocks  burned.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  Soviet  troops  massacring  the  in- 
habitants of  villages  in  their  rage  at  not 
finding  the  elusive  resistance  forces. 
There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  used  both  irritants  and  in- 
capacitating chemical  agents  against  the 
insurgents.  Reports  of  the  use  of  lethal 
chemicals  are  under  investigation. 

There  are  some  indications  that 
Soviet  troops  have  suffered  from  poor 
morale  in  Afghanistan.  Soviet  casualties 
have  outnumbered  those  of  their  Afghan 
Army  counterparts.  There  are  also  many 
reports  of  undisciplined  behavior,  includ- 
ing black  market  operations,  rape,  and 
looting  of  shops  and  homes. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Babrak  Regime 

Babrak  Karmal  returned  to  Kabul  with  a 
tough  assignment:  to  persuade  the  people 
of  Afghanistan  to  reduce  their  hostility  to 
the  Marxist  government  and  accept  the 
Soviet  military  presence.  He  was  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  estranged 
Khalq  and  Parcham  factions  of  the 
People's  Democratic  Party,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish as  broad  a  base  as  possible  despite 
the  fact  that  his  Soviet  sponsors  had 
killed  the  Khalqi  leader,  Hafizullah  Amin. 
Nonparty  people  were  to  be  brought  into 
the  government  to  produce  the  image  of  a 
national  front.  Finally,  he  envisaged  con- 
ciliatory policies  to  persuade  the  people 
that  the  new  government  was  not  anti- 
Islamic  and  that  it  was  genuinely  pre- 
pared to  roll  back  widely  resented  social 
and  economic  measures  dating  from  the 
early  days  of  the  DRA. 

Babrak  has  not  thus  far  succeeded  in 
his  program.  He  has  failed  to  heal  the 
Khalq-Parcham  split  despite  the  im- 
portance which  the  Soviets  attached  to 
this  goal.  The  new  government  was  a 
carefully  contrived  coalition  of  Babrak's 
Parcham  group  and  those  Khalqis  who 
had  been  opposed  to  Amin.  Because 
many  Parchamis  had  been  imprisoned 
and  tortured  by  Taraki's  secret  police 
chief,  Assadullah  Sarwari,  who  became  a 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  there  were  bitter 
personal  scores  to  be  settled  at  all  levels 
of  the  party  organization. 

The  feuding  broke  out  almost  imme- 
diately. Throughout  the  winter,  spring, 
and  early  summer  of  1980  reports  of  vio- 
lent confrontations  between  the  factions 
continued,  and  each  faction  appeared  to 
be  plotting  to  overthrow  the  other.  The 
resented  Soviet  presence  exacerbated  the 
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conflict,  as  the  Khalqis  blamed  the  Par- 
chamis  for  bringing  in  the  Soviets. 

The  conflict  between  the  Khalqis  and 
Parchamis  came  to  a  climax  in  June  in  a 
high-level  confrontation,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  known.  The  eventual  result 
was  the  diplomatic  exile  (as  Ambassador 
to  Mongolia)  of  Khalqi  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Assadullah  Sarwari  and  his  re- 
placement by  a  less  tainted  figure.  This 
move  deprived  the  Khalqis  of  one  of  their 
most  aggressive  leaders. 

The  Khalq-Parcham  conflict,  how- 
ever, has  continued  to  boil.  There  have 
been  credible  reports  of  three  major  mili- 
tary coup  plots  involving  Khalqi  officers 
— in  June,  July,  and  mid-October.  Khalqis 
are  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Par- 
chamis are  gradually  removing  middle- 
level  and  upper-middle-level  Khalqi  offi- 
cials from  their  positions.  Khalqis  are 
reportedly  preparing  for  an  open  armed 
struggle.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
some  lower-  and  middle-level  Khalqis 
have  joined  forces  with  the  insurgents. 

The  strength  of  the  Khalqis  in  the 
military  justifies  Soviet  efforts  to  keep 
the  Parchamis  from  provoking  open  party 
warfare.  So  while  Babrak's  speeches  to 
the  Third  PDPA  Plenum  in  July  and  to 
the  Fourth  Plenum  in  mid-November 
both  obliquely  threatened  purges  of 
prominent  Khalqi  leaders,  no  dramatic 
cabinet-level  changes  followed.  At  the 
Fourth  Plenum,  Babrak  established  loy- 
alty to  Moscow  as  a  new  criterion  for 
party  membership  and  announced  inves- 
tigations of  high-level  officials  who  have 
abused  their  positions. 

The  Soviets  are  clearly  concerned 
about  the  current  paralysis  in  Afghani- 
stan's Government  and  party  operations, 
which  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  intraparty  feuding.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  his  October  1980  trip  to 
Moscow,  Babrak  has  made  two  important 
speeches  criticizing  the  lack  of  effective 
government  and  party  leadership  and 
calling  for  a  fundamental  change  in  at- 
titudes. It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  he 
will  receive  the  cooperation  that  he 
wants,  even  from  all  elements  of  his  own 
faction. 

While  Babrak's  base  of  support  is  ac- 
tually shrinking  as  a  result  of  the  continu- 
ing Khalq-Parcham  struggle,  he  con- 
tinues to  try  to  appeal  to  all  elements  of 
society  to  join  in  a  National  P^atherland 
Front.  After  a  year  of  endless  speeches 
and  conferences  designed  both  to  attract 
followers  awl  to  create  the  impression  of 
broad  support,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  regime  has  made  any  progress  along 


these  lines.  Indeed,  many  prominent  in- 
dividuals have  fled  the  country  precisely 
because  they  feared  they  would  be  ap- 
proached to  join  the  government. 

Nor  have  the  policies  to  nullify  the 
unpopular  "reform"  decrees  of  the  previ- 
ous regimes  been  particularly  fruitful. 
The  Babrak  government  has  offered  to 
return  land  to  former  owners,  but  most 
have  left  the  country;  it  has  offered  am- 
nesty to  refugees,  but  few  have  returned. 
A  particular  effort  has  been  mounted  to 
convince  the  people  and  religious  leaders 
that  this  regime  is  dedicated  to  the  ideals 
of  Islam  and  is  willing  to  return  to  the 
religious  leaders  their  previous  role  in  the 
countryside.  A  deal  has  not  been  struck, 


The  Babrak  government  has 
offered  to  return  land  to  former 
owners,  but  most  have  left  the  coun- 
try; it  has  offered  amnesty  to  refu- 
gees, but  few  have  returned. 


however,  as  the  price  for  this  concession 
is  support  of  the  government. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  re- 
gime's failure  has  been  in  the  crucial  area 
of  military  manpower.  The  Afghan  Army, 
demoralized  by  the  purges  of  its  pre-1978 
leadership  and  by  its  assignment  to  fight 
against  brother  Afghans  and  Muslims, 
was  already  rapidly  disintegrating  before 
the  Soviet  invasion.  The  invasion  pro- 
voked a  further  massive  exodus,  and  re- 
bellion, defection,  and  desertion  have 
continued  throughout  1980.  By  mid- 
summer 1980  the  army  was  probably 
down  to  30,000-40,000,  and  the  figure 
now  may  be  closer  to  25,000. 

In  view  of  this  trend,  the  regime  has 
taken  draconian  measures  to  obtain  new 
recruits.  House-to-house  searches  by  im- 
pressment gangs  started  in  Kabul  in  the 
spring  and  have  been  repeated  periodi- 
cally in  the  capital.  There  are  many  re- 
ports of  boys  age  14  and  even  younger 
being  taken  off  in  the  night.  Press  gangs 
have  also  operated  in  other  cities,  and  a 
prime  objective  of  the  Soviet  and  Afghan 
military  offensives  in  the  provinces  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  was  to  round  up 
conscripts.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  a  re- 
cent (December  3,  1980)  speech  by  Bab- 
rak that  these  efforts  and  the  new  Sep- 
tember 6,  1980  draft  law  have  failed  to  al- 
leviate the  crisis. 

To  offset  the  dwindling  size  of  the 


army,  the  regime  has  offered  special  in- 
centives (high  pay)  to  young  people  to 
join  local  militia  units  called  Defense  of 
the  Revolution  battalions.  Like  the  army, 
however,  these  units  remain  critically 
undermanned  and  are  plagued  by  fre- 
quent defections. 

Failure  to  build  up  the  Afghan  Army 
and  other  security  forces  poses  a  special 
problem  for  the  Soviets  as  it  obliges  them 
to  continue  to  assume  the  main  combat 
burden  in  anti-insurgency  operations.  If 
they  fail  to  rebuild  the  Afghan  Army  and 
if  the  resistance  persists  at  its  current 
level,  they  may  eventually  have  to  intro- 
duce more  forces  to  cope  with  the  con- 
tinuing resistance.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, there  are  no  indications  that  they 
are  planning  such  a  move. 

The  Resistance 

In  contrast  to  the  Babrak  government's 
failure  to  gain  support  over  the  past  year 
is  the  dramatic  growth  in  the  number  of 
organized  resistance  units  actively  fight- 
ing the  regime  and  Soviet  forces.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  in  the 
field,  but  the  Soviet  invasion  has  involved 
the  entire  population  in  the  conflict,  and 
there  remains  a  large  reserve  of  untap- 
ped, potential  insurgent  manpower. 

As  much  as  75%  of  the  countryside 
may  be  out  of  the  effective  control  of  the 
government.  There  have  been  major  civil 
disturbances  in  the  important  cities  of 
Qandahar,  Herat,  and  Jalalabad  through- 
out the  year.  Soviet  forces  have  engaged 
in  active  fighting  inside  these  cities,  but 
they  remain  in  turmoil.  Even  Kabul  has 
had  its  share  of  violence. 

Nationalist  bands  have  been  very  ef- 
fective at  ambushing  convoys  and  even 
Soviet  and  Afghan  military  columns. 
They  carry  out  frequent  acts  of  sabotage. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  been  able  to 
deny  Soviet  forces  access  to  their  strong- 
holds, such  as  the  Panjshir  Valley  and  the 
Hazarajat.  Their  activities  have  forced 
government  officials  to  abandon  many 
district-level  offices  and  police  stations  in 
the  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
they  have  seriously  threatened  various 
provincial  capitals,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  capture  one.  When  Soviet  troops 
arrive  in  force,  accompanied  by  assault 
helicopters,  the  resistance  forces  have  to 
disperse.  When  the  Soviets  leave,  how- 
ever, they  return. 

The  two  major  problems  confronting 
the  nationalists,  as  they  seek  to  do  battle 
with  the  formidable  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine, are  the  lack  of  coordination  and  a 
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hortage  of  weapons  and  ammunition, 
>articularly  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft 
weapons. 

The  early  emergence  in  Pakistan  of 
ompeting  exile  political  organizations 
las  served  to  create  an  impression  of  dis- 
irrav  in  the  overall  resistance  movement. 
aside  Afghanistan,  however,  the 
uuionalists  have,  from  the  beginning, 
>een  organized  under  local  leadership 
Jong  tribal  lines.  There  is  a  growing 
rend  toward  cooperation  between  tribal 
rroups  in  some  areas.  While  it  would  be  a 
nistake  to  overrate  the  present  organiza- 
ional  achievement  of  the  new  regional  al- 
iances,  they  may  represent  an  important 
irst  step  toward  countrywide  coordina- 
ion.  In  any  event,  in  many  ways  the 
pontaneous  and  countrywide  nature  of 
he  resistance  is  one  of  its  great  strengths 
ind  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
k»viet  Army  to  suppress  it. 

The  Babrak  regime  and  the  Soviets 
ire  well  aware  of  the  inherent  dangers  of 
riba'  cooperation.  They  have  worked  to 
reate  discord  by  playing  on  traditional 
ribal  rivalries,  offering  large  bribes  to 
ribes  who  will  agree  to  support  the  gov- 
rnment  and  even  in  some  cases  to  serve 
IB  mercenaries.  While  the  government 
las  had  some  success  along  these  lines, 
he  well-publicized  murder  in  September 
980  of  the  Minister  of  Tribal  and  Border 
Vffairs,  who  was  responsible  for  imple- 
nenting  this  policy,  was  a  major  setback. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
'f  potential  freedom  fighters  over  the 
ear  has  created  a  demand  for  more 
weapons,  and  the  challenge  of  Soviet 
lelicopter  gunships  and  tanks  requires  a 
nore  sophisticated  arsenal.  From  the  be- 
ginning, resistance  weapons  have  come 
trimarily  from  Afghan  Army  stocks 
hrough  raids  and  from  defectors.  In  Au- 
gust, the  Soviets  took  all  anti-tank  and 
inti-aircraft  weapons  away  from  the  Af- 
:han  forces,  a  clear  sign  that  they  were 
ailing  into  the  hands  of  the  resistance 
ind  also  an  indication  that  the  Soviets 
lave  tightened  up  weapon  security. 

xmger  Term  Soviet  Programs 

Moscow's  present  intention  is  clearly  to 
ement  Afghanistan  firmly  into  the 
Soviet  orbit,  at  the  same  time  establishi- 
ng the  fiction  of  a  legitimate,  independ- 
■nt,  and  nonaligned  government.  The  ex- 
raordinary  reception  which  the  Soviets 
rave  Babrak  during  his  mid-October  visit 
o  Moscow  represented  a  major  effort  to 
onvey  an  aura  of  legitimacy. 

The  Soviets  are  taking  steps  to  se- 
•ure  their  position  over  the  longer  term. 


Large  numbers  of  Afghan  students  have 
been  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
education  over  the  past  year;  an  August 
12,  1980  protocol  called  for  the  enrollment 
of  1,500  students  in  Soviet  institutions  of 
higher  education  by  early  October.  The 
Afghan  party,  government,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  are  being  reorganized 
in  the  Soviet  mold.  Economic  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  fur- 
ther strengthened  as  more  and  more  of 
Afghanistan's  trade  is  oriented  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.  According  to  Babrak  Kar- 
mal,  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  supplying 
80%  of  Afghanistan's  foreign  aid.  In  addi- 
tion to  building  permanent  facilities  for 
their  military  forces  in  Afghanistan,  the 
Soviets  are  creating  a  basic  cross- 
boundary  infrastructure;  they  have  built 
three  bridges  across  the  Amu  Darya 
River,  and  railroad  connections  between 
the  two  countries  are  projected. 

Cost  to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Afghan  adventure  has  been  costly  for 
the  Soviet  Union  both  in  monetary  terms 
and  in  terms  of  its  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  financial  burden  of 
maintaining  its  military  presence  and  un- 
derwriting Afghanistan's  rapidly  dete- 
riorating economy  may  be  tolerable  in  the 
short  term.  As  a  long-term  proposition,  it 
may  not  be  so  attractive.  Economic  as- 
sets and  development  projects  have  been 


the  Islamic  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters on  January  29  and  again  on  May  21; 
by  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
on  February  14;  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
on  March  7;  and  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Council  on  April  12  and 
again  on  September  24. 

The  United  States  and  some  other 
countries  have  restricted  grain  shipments 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  United  States  has 
also  tightened  controls  on  the  sale  of 
high  technology  items,  embargoed 
phosphates — a  source  of  fertilizer  and 
animal  feed  supplements — sharply  cur- 
tailed Soviet  fishing  rights  in  U.S. 
waters,  and  restricted  scheduled  com- 
mercial airline  service  between  the  two 
countries.  In  July,  the  international 
Olympics,  held  in  Moscow,  were  boy- 
cotted by  some  80  countries. 

Deflecting  international  attention 
from  Afghanistan  is  a  prime  goal  of 
Soviet  diplomacy.  But  the  frequent  defec- 
tions of  prominent  Afghans  and  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  steady  stream  of 
refugees  pouring  into  Pakistan  keep  the 
issue  very  much  alive. 

Well-publicized  defections  during  the 
course  of  the  year  have  included  those  of 
Ahmad  Hakim  Tabibi,  the  Deputy  Per- 
manent Representative  at  the  United 
Nations  in  January  1980;  Abdul  Rahim 
Ghafourzai,  a  diplomat  who  had  been  sent 


Deflecting  international  attention  from  Afghanistan  is  a  prime  goal  of 
Soviet  diplomacy.  But  the  frequent  defections  of  prominent  Afghans  and 
government  officials  and  the  steady  stream  of  refugees  pouring  into  Paki- 
stan keep  the  issue  very  much  alive. 


a  prime  target  of  nationalist  attacks,  and 
Babrak's  recent  speeches  have  underlined 
major  dislocations  in  the  economy. 

More  immediately  significant,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  damage  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  international  image.  Virtually  all 
major  international  bodies  have  called  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops.  The  first  instance  was  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  104-18  in  the  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
convened  in  January  1980;  in  the  recent 
November  20  General  Assembly  vote  on 
the  Afghan  question  the  margin  was  in- 
creased to  111-22.  In  the  intervening 
period,  the  Soviet  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  was  condemned  by 


to  defend  the  Afghan  position  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nonaligned  group  at  the  United 
Nations  in  February;  eight  members  of 
the  Afghan  national  football  team  in 
March;  11  members  of  the  Afghan  Olym- 
pic wrestling  team  in  July;  an  Ariana  Air- 
lines crew  in  Frankfurt  in  September; 
and,  most  recently,  the  dramatic  defec- 
tion in  October  of  Akhtar  Mohammed 
Paktiawal,  Afghanistan's  delegate  to  the 
UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization] 
conference  in  Belgrade. 

The  presence  of  over  1.2  million  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan  (up  from  400,000  a  year 
ago),  with  more  arriving  every  day  (as  of 
mid-October  the  flow  had  averaged 
80,000  a  month  since  January  1980),  has 
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put  an  enormous  burden  on  Pakistan  and 
presented  the  entire  world  with  a  major 
humanitarian  responsibility.  In  June,  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
was  forced  to  double  its  1980  budget  from 
$55  million  to  $100  million  (the  United 
States  contributed  $44  million  in  1980  or 
almost  half  the  total).  The  refugee  popu- 
lation in  Pakistan  in  the  coming  year  may 
well  be  the  greatest  in  any  single  country 
in  the  world.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  refugees  in 
Iran. 

Recent  Developments 

There  have  been  some  significant  devel- 
opments in  the  past  2  months.  Fighting 
continues  at  a  high  level  in  many  areas  as 
the  nationalists  push  to  expand  their  area 
of  control  and  the  Soviet  and  government 
forces  try  to  contain  them  and  regain  lost 
districts.  Winter  snows  in  some  regions 
probably  account  for  an  influx  of  insur- 
gents into  the  cities,  where  violence  in- 
creased markedly.  The  Soviets  took 
strong  measures  in  Kabul  and  other  cities 
in  early  February  1981  to  round  up 
mujahidin  and  to  reestablish  order. 

A  shortage  of  manpower  for  Afghan 
military  and  security  forces  remains  a 
critical  problem.  The  government  prom- 
ulgated a  new  draft  law  in  early  January 
which  extended  the  length  of  service  by  6 
months  to  2Vz  years.  This  unpopular 
move  provoked  police  riots  in  Kabul  and 
isolated  instances  of  rebellion  by  troops. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  will  have  served 
the  extra  6  months  by  mid-March  1981. 
Since  the  government  apparently  has 
failed  to  obtain  sufficient  replacements, 
another  extension  and  further  disorders 
seem  inevitable. 

There  are  also  new  reports  of  Soviet 
brutalities  in  the  countryside,  where  they 
are  attempting  to  terrorize  the  villagers 
into  persuading  the  young  men  to  report 


for  the  draft.  It  is  a  futile  effort  as  the 
young  men  are  already  fighting  with  the 
nationalists  or  have  escaped  to  Pakistan. 

In  spite  of  official  efforts  to  gloss 
over  the  Khalq-Parcham  feud,  the  inter- 
necine struggle  continues.  Another  Khalq 
plot  and  ensuing  widescale  arrests  of 
Khalqis  were  reported  in  early  February. 

The  gap  between  the  Afghan  reality 
and  the  image  portrayed  by  Soviet  and 
Afghan  media  has  been  further  widened 
by  official  claims  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Fatherland 
Front,  which  Babrak  announced  in  late 
December  1980.  The  regime  is  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  "con- 
stituent congress"  for  the  front  will  be  an 
elected  body  and  will  constitute  a  Loya 
Jirga,  i.e.,  a  traditional  Afghan  assembly. 
In  fact,  attendance  at  the  preparatory 
meetings  has  been  coerced,  and  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  choice  or  dissent. 
Any  endorsement  of  Babrak  Karmal  and 
his  policies  by  this  artifical  gathering 
could  not  be  interpreted  to  imply  either 
legitimacy  or  popular  support. 

The  nationalists'  continuing  struggle 
and  the  latest  refugee  figures  are  also  in- 
dicative of  the  unabated  hostility  of  the 
majority  of  Afghans  toward  Babrak  and 
the  Soviets.  More  than  143,000  refugees 


crossed  into  Pakistan  in  January  1981 — by 
far  the  largest  monthly  influx  to  date — 
bringing  the  total  number  in  Pakistan  to 
over  1.5  million.  High  rates  of  refugee 
exodus  in  both  December  and  January 
can  be  attributed  to  growing  food  short- 
ages in  Afghanistan  and  continuing 
Soviet  military  activity.  The  refugee 
population  in  Iran  also  seems  to  have 
grown  dramatically,  but  reliable  figures 
are  not  available. 

Efforts  to  legitimize  the  Babrak  gov- 
ernment on  the  home  front  have  been 
closely  related  to  developments  on  the  in- 
ternational scene.  The  Afghans  and  the 
Soviets  have  tried  throughout  the  year  to 
promote  negotiations  with  Pakistan 
which  would  sanction  Babrak  and  his 
May  14  proposals.  In  recent  weeks,  they 
have  consistently  attempted  to  shape 
various  initiatives  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Pakistanis  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  Babrak  proposals. 

Meanwhile,  these  diplomatic  devel- 
opments and  others,  such  as  France's 
proposal  for  a  conference  on  noninterfer- 
ence in  Afghanistan  and  resolutions  taken 
recently  at  the  Islamic  Conference  meet- 
ing in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Nonaligned 
Conference  in  New  Delhi,  have  all  served 
to  keep  the  spotlight  focused  on  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. 


1See  Department  of  State  Special  Report 
No.  72,  June  1980,  for  further  details  of  the 
feud  between  the  Khalq  and  Parcham  factions 
of  the  People's  Democratic  Party.    ■ 
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Hostage  Incidents: 
Examples  in  Modern  History 


This  study  incorporates  most  of  the 
information  contained  in  Research  Proj- 

V<>.  705,  "Hostages  Seized  and 
Their  Death,  Release  or  Rescue:  Ex- 
amples in  Modern  History,  "prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Historian,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  in  December  1964.  In- 
cidents cited  for  the  period  since  1964 
ire  limited  to  those  involving  U.S.  and 
foreign  diplomatic  personnel  Assassi- 
riations  or  instances  of  mob  violence 
igainst  diplomats  have  been  included 
only  when  the  perpetrators  demanded 
oayment  of  ransom,  release  of  "political 
prisoners,  "  or  similar  actions. 

Evan  M.  Duncan  drafted  the  por- 
tion of  this  project  dealing  with  the 
record  since  1964.  William  Z.  Slany  and 
David  F.  Trask  revised  and  edited  the 
itudy. 

Ugiers.  1785-96 

[n  1785  the  Dey  of  Algiers  captured  two 
U.S.  ships,  the  Maria  and  the  Dauphin, 
ind  demanded  $6,000  in  ransom  for  each 
3f  the  three  captains  aboard  the  ships, 
&4.000  each  for  the  two  mates  and  the 
two  passengers,  and  $1,400  for  each  of 
the  14  seamen.  Ensuing  negotiations  col- 
lapsed because  the  American  emissary 
was  authorized  to  pay  only  $200  for  each 
man.  These  prisoners  and  others  were 
tiot  freed  until  1796. 

Action  came  under  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Algiers  and  in  accordance  with  an  oral 
agreement  providing  that  the  United 
States  pay  $585,000  for  the  treaty  and 
the  ransom  of  the  American  captives, 
rhe  U.S.  Treasury  estimated  the  price 
said  and  payable  for  this  treaty  at 
5992,463.25" 

rripoli,  1802 

In  1802  Tripolitanians  captured  an 
American  merchantman,  the  Franklin, 
ind  its  crew  of  nine.  They  were  freed  a 
Few  months  later  upon  payment  of  $6,500 
to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli. 

rripoli,  1805 

In  1805  the  peace  treaty  that  ended  the 
war  between  Tripoli  and  the  United 
States  called  for  the  United  States  to 


ransom  about  300  American  prisoners  at 
a  price  of  $60,000  in  return  for  about  100 
Tripolitanians  in  American  hands. 

Algeria,  1814 

In  1814  the  United  States  paid  $8,000  to 
the  Dey  of  Algeria  for  the  ransom  of  six 
Americans  captured  the  previous  year 
aboard  the  Edwin. 

Ethiopia,  1868 

When  the  British  Government  failed  to 
reply  to  a  letter  of  friendship  that  the 
Emperor  Theodore  had  sent  to  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Emperor  held  as  hostages 
the  British  consul,  Capt.  Charles  Duncan 
Cameron,  and  Hormuzd  Rassam,  a  natu- 
ralized British  subject  who  attempted  to 
obtain  Cameron's  release.  Theodore  also 
held  about  30  other  adults  (British, 
French,  German,  and  Swiss  nationals 
and  their  Ethiopian  wives)  and  23 
children.  Among  those  held  were  ar- 
tisans in  Theodore's  employ  and  mis- 
sionaries. 

After  prolonged  negotiations,  the 
Emperor  finally  sent  one  of  the  mission- 
aries to  England  to  ask  for  skilled 
workmen  to  help  him  modernize  his 
country.  He  said  he  would  release  all  of 
the  hostages,  except  Rassam,  in  return 
for  the  workmen.  However,  he  refused 
the  British  Government's  terms  for 
effecting  the  exchange,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  British  despatched  an  ex- 
pedition, led  by  Lt.  Gen.  R.  Napier  (later 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier),  who  stated 
on  his  arrival  in  Ethiopia  that  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  liberate  the  captives.  As  soon 
as  this  purpose  had  been  achieved  the 
force  would  be  withdrawn.  Napier 
stated  further  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
occupy  Abyssinian  territory  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Magdala  in  April  1868,  Napier 
defeated  the  Ethiopians.  Theodore  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  the  hostages  were 
rescued. 

Franco-Prussian  War,  1870 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Germans 
seized  prominent  enemy  citizens  and  put 
them  on  troop  trains  to  preclude  acts  of 
sabotage  by  unknown  persons.  Also,  dur- 
ing the  war,  Bismarck  ordered  French 
notables  to  be  seized  and  taken  into  cap- 
tivity in  retaliation  for  France's  refusal 


to  liberate  the  crews  of  40  captured  mer- 
chant ships.  This  German  action  is  con- 
sidered a  reprisal  because  the  captives 
were  not  held  as  hostages. 

Bulgaria,  1901-02 

On  September  3,  1901,  Bulgarian  brig- 
ands abducted  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  an 
American  missionary,  while  she  was 
traveling  to  Djumabala  in  Turkish  Euro- 
pean territory.  She  was  released  on 
February  23, 1902,  upon  payment  of 
$66,000  raised  by  private  subscription. 
The  Department  of  State  cooperated  in 
the  efforts  to  obtain  Miss  Stone's 
release. 

Morocco,  1904 

In  1904  a  Moroccan  chieftain  named 
Raisuli  seized  Ion  Perdicaris,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and 
his  stepson,  a  British  subject,  and  held 
them  for  ransom.  Naval  vessels  were 
sent  to  the  area.  Although  arrange- 
ments had  already  been  made  to  release 
the  two  men,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  consulted  with  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay,  who  instructed  the 
American  consul  general  at  Tangier  to 
say  that  the  United  States  must  have 
"Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead,"  but  he 
was  not  authorized  to  use  force  in  the 
absence  of  instructions  to  that  effect. 

Nicaragua,  1912 

During  a  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  in  1912, 
Lt.  E.  H.  Conger  was  held  temporarily 
as  a  hostage  while  on  a  mission  for  the 
American  Minister.  The  latter  sent  a 
note  requesting  that  Lt.  Conger  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  his  destination  or 
else  start  on  his  return  to  the  legation. 
Before  any  more  action  became  neces- 
sary, Conger  returned  to  Managua,  hav- 
ing successfully  delivered  his  message 
to  the  rebel  general. 

World  War  I 

In  World  War  I,  Germany  took  promi- 
nent Belgian  citizens  as  hostages  to 
forestall  obstruction  of  its  advance. 
Some  hostages  were  killed  in  reprisal, 
and  some  towns  were  damaged.  The 
German  concept  of  holding  whole  com- 
munities reponsible  for  individual  acts 
culminated  in  the  burning  and  sacking  of 
Louvain,  a  policy  that  aroused  interna- 
tional protests. 

China,  1923 

Bandits  kidnapped  19  foreign  travelers, 
including  12  Americans,  from  an  express 
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train  in  Shantung  Province  early  in  May 
1923.  After  prolonged  negotiations,  the 
last  prisoners  were  released  on  June  12. 
The  terms  included  incorporation  of  the 
bandits  into  the  Chinese  military  forces, 
with  guaranteed  pay  of  3  years.  An 
American,  Roy  Anderson,  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging the  release  of  prisoners.  Others 
taking  part  in  the  negotiations  were 
American  diplomatic  officials,  officials  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Peking.  This 
case  further  revealed  the  weakness  of 
the  central  government  and  resulted  in 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
powers  for  an  agreement  on  compensa- 
tion, guarantees,  and  sanctions. 

China,  1932 

Bandits  described  as  "Communists"  kid- 
napped an  American  riverboat  master 
on  the  Yangtze,  in  Hupeh  Province,  on 
January  16, 1932.  He  was  released  on 
May  31  after  ransom  was  paid.  A  British 
subject  conducted  the  negotiations;  pay- 
ment was  made  in  cash  and  American 
wheat  from  famine-relief  supplies  of  the 
National  Flood  Relief  Commission, 
China.  The  Department  of  State  favored 
payment  of  ransom  by  the  Chinese 
Government  as  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing prompt  and  safe  release. 

Germany,  World  War  II 

The  Germans  resorted  to  the  practice  of 
keeping  hostages  to  prevent  and  punish 
any  form  of  civil  disorder  during  World 
War  II.  Gen.  Keitel  on  September  16, 
1941,  for  example,  spoke  in  terms  of  50 
or  100  lives  from  the  occupied  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  one  German  life 
taken.  The  Germans  also  had  a  general 
"scheme  of  terror  and  intimidation";  it 
included  orders  for  the  execution  of  100 
"hostages"  in  retaliation  for  each  Ger- 
man soldier  killed,  50  "hostages"  for 
each  German  soldier  wounded,  10  "hos- 
tages" for  each  person  under  German 
protection  wounded,  and  up  to  100  "hos- 
tages" in  retaliation  for  each  attack  upon 
any  "object"  under  German  protections. 
These  acts  were  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional conventions,  including  The  Hague 
regulations  of  1907. 

A  Keitel  order  of  September  28, 
1941,  stated  that  "because  of  the  attacks 
on  members  of  the  armed  forces,  which 
have  taken  place  lately  in  the  occupied 
territories,  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  op- 
portune for  military  commanders  always 
to  have  at  their  disposal  a  number  of 
hostages  of  different  political  persuasion 


. . .  among  these  there  should  be  leading 
personalities  or  members  of  the  families 
of  leading  personalities."  He  said  that 
their  names  should  be  published  and 
that,  in  case  of  attack,  hostages  cor- 
responding to  the  culprit  were  to  be 
shot. 

Another  example  is  Gen.  Boehme's 
order  of  October  10, 1941,  which 
directed  the  shooting  of  50  and  100 
prisoners  or  hostages  for  each  German 
or  ethnic  German  soldier  wounded  or 
killed  in  Serbia  and  provided  that  these 
orders  should  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
severe  form  in  order  to  suppress  Ser- 
bian resistance  ruthlessly. 

Britain,  Vichy  France,  and  Brazil, 
World  War  II 

The  British  in  Syria  held  six  French  civil 
servants  loyal  to  Vichy  as  hostages  for 
the  return  of  Gaullists  captured  by  the 
French.  Vichy  responded  by  holding  as 
hostages  14  British  subjects  at  Valles- 
Bains.  After  negotiations,  both  groups 
of  hostages  were  released. 

To  safeguard  Brazilians  who,  with 
Americans  and  others,  were  being  held 
at  Compiegne,  Brazil  seized  as  hostages 
the  German  nationals  aboard  two  repa- 
triation ships  then  in  a  Brazilian  harbor. 

Cuba,  1958 

On  orders  from  Raul  Castro,  brother  of 
Fidel  Castro,  Cuban  rebels  in  June  1958 
kidnapped  50  persons  (43  Americans  and 
7  others).  Raul  Castro  demanded,  as  con- 
ditions for  their  release,  that,  among 
other  things,  the  United  States  make  no 
more  arms  shipments  to  Cuba  and  give 
assurances  that  the  naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay  would  not  be  used  for  sup- 
plying fuel  or  arms.  The  United  States 
replied,  publicly  and  through  Derek 
Wellam  (American  consul  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  who  had  established  contact  with 
Raul  Castro),  that  its  decision  of  March 
1958  not  to  ship  arms  to  Cuba  was  un- 
changed and  that  the  Guantanamo  Base 
was  not  being  used  to  supply  fuel  or 
arms.  Meanwhile,  the  first  of  the  prison- 
ers had  been  released. 

Raul  Castro  tried  to  delay  releasing 
the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  until  he 
had  received  further  public  assurances 
from  the  United  States.  After  a  further 
meeting  between  Wellam  and  Raul 
Castro,  the  remaining  prisoners  were 
released;  all  were  returned  by  July  16. 
It  was  subsequently  confirmed  that  Raul 
Castro  had  seized  the  Americans  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Fidel  Castro,  who 
probably  was  responsible  for  allowing 
the  prisoners  to  be  returned  without 
pressing  the  rebel  demands. 


Bolivia,  1963 

On  December  7, 1963,  Bolivian  tin 
miners,  who  were  antagonists  of  the 
Bolivian  Government,  seized  four  Amer- 
icans and  other  foreigners  as  hostages  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  the  release  of  im- 
prisoned union  leaders.  The  lives  of  the 
captives  were  in  danger  for  several 
days.  Bolivian  troops  ringed  their  place 
of  detention  while  U.S.  officials  vainly 
offered  their  assistance  to  the  Bolivian 
Government.  The  captives  finally  were 
freed  after  9  days,  primarily  through  the 
efforts  of  Bolivian  Vice  President  Juan 
Lechin. 

Brazil,  1970 

On  March  11, 1970,  members  of  the 
Popular  Revolutionary  Vanguard  kid- 
napped the  Japanese  Consul  General, 
Nobuo  Okuchi.  He  was  released  4  days 
later,  after  the  Brazilian  Government 
agreed  to  release  five  political  prisoners 
and  fly  them  to  Mexico. 

On  June  11, 1970,  the  Popular  Revo- 
lutionary Vanguard  (PRV)  kidnapped 
West  German  Ambassador  Ehrenfried 
von  Holleben.  A  Brazilian  security 
guard  was  killed  and  two  other  persons 
were  wounded.  Von  Holleben's  captors 
demanded  the  release  of  40  political 
prisoners  and  an  end  to  torture.  He  was 
released  on  June  16,  after  the  Brazilian 
Government  flew  the  political  prisoners 
to  Algeria  and  published  the  text  of  a 
revolutionary  manifesto  prepared  by  the 
PRV.  In  April  1972  a  military  court  sen- 
tenced nine  persons  to  life  imprisonment 
for  their  involvement  in  the  kidnapping. 

On  December  7, 1970,  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Alliance  ( ALN) 
kidnapped  the  Swiss  Ambassador, 
Giovanni  Enrico  Bucher,  and  mortally 
wounded  his  bodyguard.  The  ALN  de- 
manded the  release  of  70  political  pris- 
oners and,  after  the  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Chile,  released  Bucher  on  Jan- 
uary 14, 1971.  In  August  1972,  three 
persons  were  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  involvement  in  this  episode. 

Dominican  Republic,  1970 

On  March  24, 1970,  terrorists  kidnapped 
Lt.  Col.  Donald  J.  Crowley,  the  U.S.  Air 
Attache.  He  was  released  2  days  later, 
after  the  Dominican  Government  freed 
20  political  prisoners  and  flew  them  to 
Mexico. 

Guatemala,  1970 

On  March  6, 1970,  members  of  the  Rebel 
Armed  Forces  (FAR)  kidnapped  the  U.S. 
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Labor  Attache,  Sean  M.  Holly.  He  was 
released  2  days  later  after  the  govern- 
ment freed  three  political  prisoners. 

On  March  31.  the  FAR  kidnapped 
West  German  Ambassador  Count  Karl 
von  Spreti  and  demanded  the  release  of 
17  political  prisoners.  They  later  in- 
creased their  demands  to  22  prisoners 
and  a  ransom  of  $700,000.  The  govern- 
ment declined  to  release  prisoners  who 
had  already  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, and  von  Spreti  was  killed  on 
April  5.  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  blamed  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment for  not  providing  adequate  secu- 
rity to  foreign  diplomats.  He  indicated 
that  his  government  would  have  been 
willing  to  pay  the  ransom.  Most  West 
German  diplomatic  personnel  in  Guate- 
mala were  recalled. 

Jordan,  1970 

Members  of  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  captured 
Morris  Draper,  head  of  the  Political  Sec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Jordan,  on 
June  7, 1970.  His  captors  reportedly 
demanded  the  release  of  comrades  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Jordanian 
Army  the  day  before.  Draper  was 
released  after  22  hours.  Maj.  Robert 
Perry,  a  U.S.  military  attache,  was 
killed  in  a  separate  incident. 

The  PFLP  also  seized  60  hostages, 
including  American,  British,  Canadian, 
and  West  German  citizens  at  the  Inter- 
Continental  and  Philadelphia  Hotels  in 
Amman,  to  protest  the  bombardment  of 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  by  the  Jorda- 
nian Army.  The  hostages  were  released 
on  June  12,  the  day  after  a  cease-fire  was 
arranged  in  Amman  between  the  Jorda- 
nian Army  and  the  Palestinian  guerril- 
las. The  hostages  then  joined  500  for- 
eigners who  were  evacuated  to  Beirut  in 
an  airlift  organized  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Spain,  1970 

West  German  Honorary  Consul  Eugen 
Beihl  was  kidnapped  on  December  1, 
1970,  near  San  Sebastian  by  members  of 
the  Basque  separatist  organization, 
ETA.  His  captors  demanded  the  release 
of  all  ETA  members  imprisoned  in 
Spain,  including  16  Basque  separatists 
who  were  on  trial  in  Burgos  for  killing  a 
police  chief.  Beihl  was  freed  on  Christ- 
mas day,  but  six  separatists  received 
death  sentences,  nine  more  were  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  12-70  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  only  one  was  acquitted. 
The  death  sentences  were  commuted  to 
30  years'  imprisonment. 


Uruguay,  1970 

AID  official  Dan  A.  Mitrione  was  kid- 
napped on  July  31, 1970,  by  Tupamaro 
guerrillas  who  demanded  the  release  of 
all  political  prisoners  in  Uruguay.  The 
government  refused  to  negotiate,  and 
Mitrione  was  found  dead  in  Montevideo 
on  August  10. 

Brazilian  Consul  Aloysio  Dias  Go- 
mide  was  also  kidnapped  on  July  31.  He 
was  released  on  February  21, 1971,  after 
his  wife  paid  a  ransom  of  at  least 
$250,000. 

On  August  7,  Claude  L.  Fly,  an 
AID  agricultural  expert,  was  kidnapped 
by  Tupamaros.  The  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment refused  demands  to  publish  the 
text  of  a  revolutionary  manifesto,  but 
Fly  was  released  March  2, 1971,  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Sweden,  1971 

On  February  10, 1971,  two  Croatian 
emigres  seized  the  Yugoslav  consulate 
in  Goteborg,  took  three  staff  members 
hostage,  and  demanded  the  release  of  a 
Croatian  terrorist  imprisoned  in  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Yugoslav  Government  re- 
fused to  meet  their  demands,  and  the 
terrorists  surrendered  the  next  day  to 
Swedish  authorities.  They  were  tried 
and  sentenced  to  3'/2  years  imprisonment, 
but  on  September  16, 1972,  they  were 
released  and  flown  to  Madrid  after  three 
Croatians  hijacked  a  Scandinavian  air- 
liner and  demanded  their  freedom,  along 
with  the  release  of  five  Croatians  in- 
volved in  the  assassination  of  the 
Yugoslav  Ambassador  on  April  7, 1971. 

Uruguay,  1971 

On  January  8, 1971,  Tupamaros  kid- 
napped British  Ambassador  Geoffrey 
Jackson  in  Montevideo.  The  Uruguayan 
Government  refused  to  negotiate  and  in- 
tensified its  campaign  against  terrorists. 
Jackson  was  released  on  September  8 
after  106  Tupamaros  had  escaped  from 
prison  2  days  earlier. 

Algeria,  1972 

On  October  6, 1972,  Palestinian  students 
invaded  the  West  German  consulate  in 
Algiers  and  demanded  that  West  Ger- 
many release  three  participants  in  the 
massacre  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Mu- 
nich Olympics.  The  students  left  the  con- 
sulate and  freed  their  hostages  an  hour 
later. 

Thailand,  1972 

On  December  28, 1972,  four  members  of 
"Black  September"  seized  the  Israeli 


Embassy  in  Bangkok  and  took  12  hos- 
tages, one  of  whom  was  the  Israeli  Am- 
bassador to  Cambodia.  They  demanded 
the  release  of  36  terrorists  imprisoned 
in  Israel.  The  Israeli  Government  did 
not  comply,  but  Thai  authorities  and  the 
Egyptian  Ambassador  persuaded  the 
terrorists,  after  18  hours,  to  free  their 
hostages  in  return  for  safe  conduct  to 
Cairo. 

Cuba,  1973 

On  October  15, 1973,  an  anti-Castro 
Cuban  kidnapped  the  Belgian  Ambas- 
sador while  both  were  visiting  the 
French  Embassy  in  Havana.  The  French 
Ambassador  voluntarily  joined  his  col- 
league. The  Cuban  Government  rejected 
the  gunman's  demand  that  he  be  allowed 
to  leave  Cuba.  Security  forces  entered 
the  Embassy,  killed  him,  and  freed  the 
two  Ambassadors. 

France,  1973 

On  September  5, 1973,  five  Palestinians 
seized  the  Saudi  Embassy  in  Paris,  took 
13  hostages,  and  demanded  that  Jordan 
release  imprisoned  Al  Fatah  leader 
Abu  Daoud.  The  Jordanian  Government 
did  not  meet  this  demand,  and  the  ter- 
rorists were  allowed  to  leave  France 
with  four  of  their  hostages.  They  sur- 
rendered to  authorities  and  released 
their  hostages  in  Kuwait  on  September 
8,  after  stops  in  Cairo,  Kuwait,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  October  the  terrorists 
were  allowed  to  go  to  Syria. 

Haiti,  1973 

On  January  23, 1973,  three  Haitians  kid- 
napped U.S.  Ambassador  Clinton  E. 
Knox.  Their  initial  demands  were  for  the 
release  of  31  political  prisoners  and  a 
$500,000  ransom.  Consul  General  Ward 
L.  Christensen  voluntarily  joined  Knox 
in  captivity  during  the  negotiations.  The 
next  day  the  terrorists  reduced  their 
demands  to  the  release  of  16  political 
prisoners,  a  ransom  of  $70,000,  and  safe 
conduct  to  Mexico.  Knox  and  Christen- 
sen were  released  after  the  Haitian 
Government  met  the  reduced  demands. 
The  terrorists  and  the  released  pris- 
oners, accompanied  by  the  Mexican 
Ambassador,  were  flown  to  Mexico, 
where  the  ransom  money  was  taken 
from  them  and  returned  to  Haiti.  Mexico 
refused  to  accept  the  political  prisoners, 
who  then  proceeded  to  Chile. 

Mexico,  1973 

Members  of  the  Peoples  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  kidnapped  Terrence  G. 
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Leonhardy,  the  American  consul  general 
in  Guadalajara,  on  May  4, 1973.  They 
demanded  freedom  for  30  political  pris- 
oners, passage  to  Cuba,  publication  of  a 
communique,  and  suspension  of  a  police 
search  for  them.  Leonhardy  was  freed 
on  May  7  after  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment met  the  demands.  Five  persons 
were  later  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  case. 

Sudan,  1973 

On  March  1, 1973,  eight  members  of  the 
Palestinian  terrorist  group  "Black  Sep- 
tember" seized  the  Saudi  Embassy  in 
Khartoum  during  a  farewell  reception 
for  American  charge  d'affaires  George 
Curtis  Moore.  They  took  10  hostages,  in- 
cluding Moore,  incoming  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr.,  the  Saudi  Am- 
bassador and  his  family,  and  the  Belgian 
and  Jordanian  charges.  They  demanded 
the  release  of  Al  Fatah  leader  Abu 
Daoud,  other  Palestinians  held  by  Jor- 
dan and  Israel,  Sirhan  Sirhan,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Baader-Meinhof  gang  im- 
prisoned in  Germany.  All  the  hostages 
except  Noel,  Moore,  and  the  Belgian 
charge,  Guy  Eid,  were  released,  and  the 
terrorists  reduced  their  demands  to  the 
release  of  Abu  Daoud  and  16  Palestin- 
ians held  by  Jordan.  The  Government 
of  Sudan  refused  to  negotiate,  and  all 
the  remaining  hostages  were  killed.  The 
terrorists  surrendered  on  March  6. 

President  Nimeiri  denounced  the 
incident  as  "a  criminal  act  devoid  of  any 
reason  or  bravery,"  and  the  Sudanese 
Government  banned  further  operations 
by  Palestinian  organizations.  The  trial 
of  the  terrorists  began  on  June  1, 1974. 
They  were  convicted  on  June  24  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  but 
President  Nimeiri  commuted  their  sen- 
tences to  7  years  and  released  them  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
the  next  day.  The  terrorists  were  then 
flown  to  Cairo,  where  Egyptian  author- 
ities imprisoned  them. 

United  Kingdom,  1973 

On  February  20, 1973,  three  Pakistanis 
invaded  the  Indian  High  Commission 
Office  in  London  and  took  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  as  hostages.  They  de- 
manded the  release  of  Pakistani  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  India.  British  police 
killed  two  of  the  terrorists  and  captured 
the  third. 

Venezuela,  1973 

Red  Flag  guerrillas  kidnapped  West 
German  Honorary  Consul  Kurt  Nagel  in 


Maracaibo  on  November  20,  1973.  Before 
his  captors  could  make  any  demands, 
Nagel  was  freed  and  two  guerrillas  were 
captured  in  a  clash  with  four  farmers  on 
November  22. 

Argentina,  1974 

Members  of  the  Peoples'  Revolutionary 
Army  (ERP)  kidnapped  USIA  Director 
Alfred  A.  Laun  in  Cordoba  on  April  12, 
1974.  Laun,  who  was  wounded  when  cap- 
tured, was  released  several  hours  later. 

Dominican  Republic,  1974 

On  September  27, 1974,  members  of  the 
January  12  Liberation  Movement  kid- 
napped USIA  Director  Barbara  Hutchi- 
son and  then  seized  the  Venezuelan  con- 
sulate in  Santo  Domingo,  capturing  the 
consul,  the  vice  consul,  a  Spanish  priest, 
and  four  local  employees.  The  terrorists 
demanded  the  release  of  38  political  pris- 
oners and  a  ransom  of  $1  million.  When 
they  demanded  the  release  of  32  more 
prisoners,  10  of  the  prisoners  joined 
most  of  the  Dominican  left  in  condemn- 
ing the  affair.  The  Dominican  Govern- 
ment refused  to  comply  with  the  ter- 
rorists' demands,  and  the  hostages  were 
freed  on  October  9  in  return  for  safe 
conduct  to  Panama. 

Kuwait,  1974 

On  February  6, 1974,  five  members  of 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PFLP)  seized  the  Japanese 
Embassy  and  took  12  hostages,  includ- 
ing the  Ambassador.  They  demanded 
that  Japan  arrange  to  fly  two  of  their 
comrades  and  two  members  of  the  Japa- 
nese Red  Army  to  Kuwait  from  Sing- 
apore, where  they  were  imprisoned. 
Japan  complied,  the  hostages  were 
freed,  and  the  terrorists  were  granted 
safe  passage  to  South  Yemen. 

Mexico,  1974 

Members  of  the  Peoples'  Liberation 
Army  kidnapped  American  vice  consul 
John  Patterson  near  Hermosillo  on 
March  22.  They  demanded  a  ransom  of 
$500,000.  Mrs.  Patterson  claimed  that 
all  attempts  she  made  to  deliver  the  ran- 
som were  unsuccessful.  Patterson  was 
found  dead  in  the  desert  on  July  8. 

On  December  5, 1974,  a  lone  gun- 
man, claiming  to  be  a  member  of  the 
"September  23"  guerrilla  group,  seized 
two  diplomats  at  the  French  Embassy 
and  demanded  political  asylum  and 
passage  to  France.  Mexican  authorities 
agreed  to  meet  his  demands  after  4 
hours  but  arrested  the  gunman  at  the 
airport. 


The  Netherlands,  1974 

On  September  13, 1974,  four  members 
of  the  Japanese  Red  Army  seized  the 
French  Embassy  in  The  Hague  and  took 
11  hostages,  including  the  French  Am- 
bassador, Jacques  Senard.  They  de- 
manded a  ransom  of  $1  million,  an  air- 
craft, and  the  release  of  a  comrade  im- 
prisoned in  France.  The  French  and 
Dutch  Governments  met  most  of  their 
demands;  all  hostages  were  released 
on  September  16  and  17,  and  all  four 
terrorists  were  flown  to  Syria. 

United  States,  1974 

On  November  18, 1974,  a  lone  gunman 
entered  the  Philippine  Embassy,  wound- 
ed a  staff  member,  and  held  the  Am- 
bassador hostage.  He  demanded  that  the 
Philippine  Government  allow  his  son  to 
join  him  in  the  United  States.  His  de- 
mand was  met,  after  which  he  freed  the 
Ambassador  and  surrendered. 

Argentina,  1975 

On  February  26, 1975,  Montoneros  guer- 
rillas kidnapped  John  P.  Egan,  a  retired 
businessman  serving  as  the  American 
Honorary  Consul  in  Cordoba.  They  de- 
manded that  4  captured  guerrillas  be 
shown  on  national  television  or  else 
Egan  would  be  killed.  Egan  was  found 
dead  the  next  day. 

Austria,  1975 

On  December  21, 1975,  six  pro-Palestin- 
ian guerrillas  attacked  the  OPEC  Con- 
ference in  Vienna,  killing  three  persons, 
wounding  seven  others,  and  taking  81 
hostages.  The  hostages  included  11 
OPEC  oil  ministers,  among  them  Saudi 
Arabia's  Sheik  Ahmed  Zaki  Yamani. 
The  terrorists  reportedly  were  two 
Palestinians,  one  Lebanese,  two  West 
Germans,  and  a  Venezuelan,  allegedly 
Ilich  Ramirez  Sanchez,  also  known  as 
"Carlos  Martinez."  Their  communique 
denounced  Iran  as  an  "imperialist  tool"; 
called  Egyptian  President  Sadat  a  "lead- 
ing traitor"  for  signing  the  Sinai  accord 
with  Israel;  praised  Iraq,  Syria,  and  the 
Palestinians  as  "progressives";  and  de- 
manded that  the  Arab  people  have  full 
sovereignty  over  their  oil  resources. 

Austrian  Chancellor  Kreisky  and 
Algerian  Foreign  Minister  Bouteflika 
negotiated  an  agreement  granting  the 
terrorists  safe  conduct  to  Algeria  in 
return  for  the  release  of  41  Austrian  hos- 
tages and  a  declaration  by  the  other  hos- 
tages stating  that  they  were  voluntarily 
accompanying  the  terrorists.  The  ter- 
rorists left  Vienna  aboard  an  Austrian 
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airliner  on  December  22  and  released 
the  remaining  hostages  in  Algiers  and 
Tripoli  before  surrendering  to  Algerian 
authorities  on  December  23. 

Malaysia,  1975 

On  August  4,  1975,  five  members  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Army  seized  the  consular 
sections  of  the  American  and  Swedish 
Embassies  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  took 
52  hostages,  including  the  Swedish 
charge  d'  affaires  and  the  American  con- 
sul Robert  S.  Stebbins.  The  hostages 
were  freed  after  Japan  agreed  to  release 
five  other  members  of  the  Red  Army. 
All  10  departed  for  Libya  on  August  8. 

The  Netherlands,  1975 

3n  December  4, 1975,  six  South  Mohic- 
ans seized  the  Indonesian  consulate  in 
Amsterdam,  taking  47  hostages.  They 
demanded  independence  for  the  South 
Moluccan  Islands.  Another  group,  which 
tiad  seized  a  passenger  train  2  days 
?arlier,  also  demanded  that  the  Dutch 
jovernment  free  five  Moluccans,  rec- 
ognize a  Moluccan  government  in  exile, 
ind  provide  safe  conduct  to  an  undis- 
posed destination.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment rejected  all  these  demands.  The 
VIoluccans  holding  the  train  surren- 
dered on  December  12,  and  those  in  the 
■onsulate  did  so  on  December  18. 

>pain.  1975 

On  September  15, 1975,  four  Arab  ter- 
rorists seized  the  Egyptian  Embassy 
ind  threatened  to  kill  the  Ambassador 
ind  two  aides  unless  Egypt  renounced 
he  Sinai  agreement  with  Israel.  The 
Embassadors  of  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Algeria, 
ind  Jordan  negotiated  with  the  terror- 
sts  and  joined  the  Egyptian  Ambas- 
.ador  in  signing  a  document  denouncing 
his  agreement.  (The  Egyptian  Govern- 
nent  later  dismissed  this  statement  as 
a  worthless  piece  of  paper.")  The  ter- 
rorists, accompanied  by  the  Iraqi  and 
Algerian  Ambassadors,  flew  to  Algiers 
>n  September  16  and  released  their  hos- 
ages  there. 

'weden,  1975 

)n  April  24,  1975,  six  West  German 
adicals  seized  the  West  German  Em- 
•assy  in  Stockholm,  taking  12  hostages, 
ncluding  Ambassador  Dietrich 
itoecker.  The  military  attache,  Lt.  Col. 
Andreas  von  Mirbach,  was  killed  by  the 
errorists  when  Swedish  police  tried  to 
nter  the  building.  The  terrorists  de- 
landed  $20,000  and  the  release  of  26 
omrades  imprisoned  in  West  Germany. 
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Although  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment had  freed  five  terrorists  earlier  in 
the  year  after  the  kidnapping  of  a  West 
Berlin  mayoral  candidate,  Peter  Lorenz, 
this  time  it  refused  to  meet  the  terror- 
ists' demands. 

The  terrorists  then  threatened  to 
kill  a  hostage  every  hour  until  their  de- 
mands were  met,  and  economic  attache 
Heinz  Hillegaart  was  the  first  to  die.  An 
explosion  took  place  in  the  Embassy  just 
before  midnight,  killing  one  terrorist. 
The  Swedish  police  captured  others  as 
they  fled  the  building.  The  Swedish 
Government  extradited  all  five  terror- 
ists to  West  Germany.  One  died  of  in- 
juries received  in  the  explosion,  the 
other  four  were  tried  in  Duesseldorf  be- 
tween May  6, 1976,  and  July  20, 1977. 
They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
two  terms  of  life  imprisonment. 

Tanzania,  1975 

On  May  19, 1975,  members  of  the  Zaire 
People's  Revolution  Party  (PRP)  kid- 
napped a  Dutch  student  and  three 
American  students  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity from  Gombe  Stream  Research 
Center  in  Tanzania.  One  student  was 
released  on  May  26  to  deliver  the  PRP's 
demand  for  $500,000,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  release  of  two  comrades 
held  in  Tanzania.  The  Tanzanian  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  meet  the  terrorists' 
demands,  and  efforts  by  American  dip- 
lomats and  the  families  of  the  hostages 
to  contact  them  were  unsuccessful.  Two 
hostages  were  released  on  June  28  and 
the  last  on  July  27  after  their  families 
and  Stanford  University  reportedly  paid 
a  ransom  of  $40,000. 

Italy,  1976 

On  October  11, 1976,  three  Palestinians 
seized  the  Syrian  Embassy  and  took 
five  hostages  to  protest  the  Syrian 
intervention  in  Lebanon.  They  surren- 
dered to  Italian  authorities  2  hours  later. 

Brazil,  1978 

On  May  24, 1978,  a  lone  gunman  entered 
the  Mexican  consulate  in  Recife,  where 
he  captured  the  honorary  consul  and 
four  other  persons.  He  demanded  safe 
passage  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  Sweden,  or 
Eastern  Europe.  He  released  the  hos- 
tages when  he  believed  his  demands 
would  be  met  and  was  then  placed  under 
arrest. 

France,  1978 

On  July  31, 1978,  two  Arab  terrorists 
seized  the  Iraqi  Embassy  in  Paris.  One 
terrorist  fled,  but  the  other  took  nine 


hostages  and  demanded  that  Britain  re- 
lease an  Arab  woman  who  had  tried  to 
kill  the  Iraqi  Ambassador  there.  After 
8  hours  of  negotiation,  the  lone  terrorist 
surrendered  to  French  police  and  freed 
the  hostages.  Iraqi  security  guards  then 
opened  fire,  wounding  him  and  killing  a 
policeman.  The  French  police  returned 
the  fire,  killing  one  Iraqi  and  wounding 
three  others. 

United  States,  1978 

Two  Puerto  Ricans  occupied  the  Chilean 
consulate  in  San  Juan  on  July  3, 1978. 
They  took  four  hostages,  including  the 
consul,  and  demanded  the  release  of  four 
Puerto  Ricans  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  the  1950  attempt  to  assassinate  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  1954  attack  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  two 
surrendered  and  released  their  hostages 
after  17  hours  of  negotiations. 

On  August  17,  two  Croatians  seized 
eight  hostages  in  the  West  German  con- 
sulate in  Chicago  and  demanded  that 
West  Germany  release  a  Croatian  im- 
prisoned in  Cologne.  After  10  hours  of 
negotiations,  the  Croatians  released 
their  hostages  and  surrendered. 

Afghanistan,  1979 

On  February  14, 1979,  four  Afghans  kid- 
napped U.S.  Ambassador  Adolph  Dubs 
in  Kabul  and  demanded  the  release  of 
various  "religious  figures"  held  by  the 
Afghan  Government.  Dubs  was  killed 
when  Afghan  police  stormed  the  hotel 
room  where  he  was  being  held.  The  U.S. 
Government  protested  to  the  Afghan 
Government  for  not  having  tried  to 
secure  Dubs'  release  peacefully  and 
drastically  reduced  its  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams there.  As  of  early  1981,  no  Am- 
bassador has  been  appointed  to  replace 
Dubs. 

El  Salvador,  1979 

On  January  16, 1979, 30  members  of  the 
United  Popular  Action  Front  seized  the 
Mexican  Embassy  and  the  offices  of  the 
OAS  and  the  Red  Cross,  taking  between 
120  and  156  hostages.  They  demanded 
freedom  for  all  political  prisoners  in  El 
Salvador  but  settled  for  safe  passage  to 
Mexico  after  2  days  of  negotiations. 
On  January  17  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  National  Resistance 
(FARN)  kidnapped  Ernesto  Liebes,  a 
local  businessman  serving  as  Israel's 
honorary  consul.  They  demanded  that 
the  government  release  five  "missing 
persons,"  publish  a  revolutionary  mani- 
festo, and  pay  a  substantial  ransom.  The 
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Salvadorean  Government  released  22 
political  prisoners  on  March  21,  but 
Liebes  was  found  dead  the  next  day. 

FARN  had  also  kidnapped  six  for- 
eign businessmen  during  November  and 
December  of  1978.  A  Japanese  was 
killed,  but  the  others  were  released 
after  their  employers  paid  substantial 
ransoms. 

On  May  4  members  of  the  Popular 
Revolutionary  Bloc  (BRP)  seized  the 
Costa  Rican  and  French  Embassies,  tak- 
ing 11  hostages,  including  both  Ambas- 
sadors, and  demanding  the  release  of 
5  of  their  imprisoned  leaders.  On  May 
8  the  Costa  Rican  Ambassador  and  his 
four  companions  escaped,  and  their  cap- 
tors agreed  to  accept  safe  conduct  to 
Costa  Rica.  The  French  Government 
sent  a  special  envoy  to  help  negotiate 
the  release  of  its  Ambassador  and  his 
five  companions. 

On  May  11  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment released  two  BRP  leaders  but 
denied  that  it  held  the  other  three.  Nine 
members  of  the  BRP  then  seized  the 
Venezuelan  Embassy,  capturing  the  Am- 
bassador and  seven  other  persons. 
These  hostages  escaped  on  May  20.  The 
government  then  cut  off  food,  water, 
and  electricity  to  the  Embassy.  Security 
forces  dispersed  a  demonstration  calling 
for  resumption  of  food  supplies  to  the  oc- 
cupants, and  the  government  declared  a 
state  of  siege  on  May  23.  Venezuela 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  its  nationals 
from  El  Salvador.  On  June  1  the  ter- 
rorists at  both  Embassies  freed  their 
hostages  in  return  for  safe  conduct  to 
Panama.  They  were  later  granted 
asylum  in  Cuba. 

Iran,  1979 

On  November  4, 1979,  a  mob  of  Iranian 
students  occupied  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  and  captured  66  Ameri- 
cans, all  but  2  of  them  Embassy  per- 
sonnel. On  November  7,  the  Iranians 
demanded  the  return  of  the  deposed 
Shah,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  medical  treatment,  as 
a  precondition  for  release  of  the 
hostages.  The  United  States  stopped 
delivery  of  military  supplies  ( November 
9),  suspended  imports  of  Iranian  oil 
(November  12),  froze  Iranian  assets 
(November  14),  and  began  to  assemble 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Iran  released  one  woman  and  two 
black  Marine  Security  Guards  on 
November  19,  and  four  women  and  six 
blacks  the  next  day.  The  remaining 
hostage!  were  threatened  at  various 
times  with  trial  as  spies.  Six  members  of 
the  Embassy  staff  had  escaped  from  the 


Consular  Section  during  the  takeover 
and  found  shelter  at  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy. Canada  closed  its  Embassy  on 
January  28, 1980,  and  brought  the  six 
Americans  out  the  next  day. 

Despite  support  from  the  United 
Nations  and  two  favorable  rulings  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  hostages  until  minutes 
before  President  Carter  left  office  on 
January  20, 1981.  The  United  States 
broke  relations  with  Iran  on  April  7  and 
banned  travel  to  Iran  on  April  20.  An  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  hostages  failed  on 
April  25,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  eight 
American  military  personnel.  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  Vance  resigned  shortly 
thereafter.  Richard  Queen,  a  consular  of- 
ficer, was  released  on  July  10  due  to  ill 
health. 

Following  the  death  of  the  former 
Shah  on  June  27,  Iran  modified  its  de- 
mands to  include  the  return  of  the 
Shah's  wealth,  cancellation  of  American 
claims  against  Iran,  unfreezing  of  assets, 
and  a  promise  of  noninterference  in 
Iranian  affairs.  On  November  3  the 
Iranian  militants  turned  the  hostages 
over  to  the  government.  Negotiations 
leading  to  the  release  of  the  hostages  be- 
gan in  Algiers  on  November  10. 

Turkey,  1979 

On  July  13, 1979,  four  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists stormed  the  Egyptian  Embassy, 
killing  a  policeman  and  2  security  guards 
and  taking  20  hostages,  including  the 
Egyptian  Ambassador.  They  demand- 
ed that  Egypt  free  two  Palestinians 
and  that  Turkey  break  relations  with 
Egypt,  recognize  Palestine,  and 
grant  them  safe  conduct  to  an  undis- 
closed destination.  One  hostage  was 
freed  during  the  negotiations  and  four 
others  escaped.  The  rest  were  freed 
when  the  terrorists  surrendered  2  days 
later. 

Colombia,  1980 

On  February  27, 1980,  Colombian  ter- 
rorists seized  the  Embassy  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  Bogota,  captur- 
ing 30  diplomats  from  17  countries,  in- 
cluding 15  chiefs  of  missions.  Ambas- 
sador Diego  Asencio  was  the  only 
American  among  them.  The  terrorists 
initially  demanded  the  release  of  311 
political  prisoners,  a  $50  million  ransom, 
and  government  publication  of  their 
manifesto.  They  gradually  reduced  their 
demands  and  released  all  but  18  of  their 
hostages.  The  remaining  hostages,  in- 


cluding Ambassador  Asencio,  were 
freed  on  April  27  in  return  for  a  $2.5 
million  ransom  and  passage  to  Cuba. 

El  Salvador,  1980 

On  January  11, 1980,  50  members  of  the 
28  February  Popular  League  seized  the 
Panamanian  Embassy  and  took  seven 
hostages,  including  the  Ambassadors  of 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  They  demandei 
the  release  of  several  members  of  their 
group  who  had  been  arrested  a  month 
earlier.  The  Salvadorean  Government 
complied,  and  the  hostages  were  re- 
leased on  January  14. 

On  February  4,  members  of  the 
Popular  League  seized  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy and  took  11  hostages,  including 
the  Ambassador.  They  demanded  that 
five  political  prisoners  be  released  and 
that  Spain  break  relations  with  El 
Salvador.  They  gradually  released  their 
hostages  freeing  the  last  two  Spanish 
diplomats  on  February  18,  after  the 
Salvadoran  Government  freed  the  last 
of  the  prisoners  in  question. 

On  February  13,  a  group  of  leftists 
briefly  occupied  the  Panamanian  Em- 
bassy, took  the  Ambassador  and  two 
other  persons  hostage,  and  demanded 
the  release  of  political  prisoners.  They 
departed  the  Embassy  after  the  Ambas- 
sador promised  to  present  their  de- 
mands to  the  Salvadoran  Government. 

United  Kingdom,  1980 

On  April  30,  six  Iranian  Arabs  seized  th 
Iranian  Embassy  in  London,  took  26 
hostages,  and  demanded  that  Iran 
release  91  political  prisoners  and  grant 
more  rights  to  its  Arab  minority.  Five 
hostages  were  released  over  the  next  5 
days.  On  May  5  two  hostages  were  killec 
and  the  remainder  threatened  with  exe- 
cution. A  Special  Air  Services  team 
stormed  the  Embassy,  rescued  the  re- 
maining 19  hostages,  and  killed  five  of 
the  six  terrorists.  Much  of  the  Embassy 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Lebanon,  1981 

On  February  6, 1981,  pro-Syrian  ter- 
rorists, calling  themselves  "The  Eagles 
of  the  Revolution,"  kidnapped  Jordaniar 
charge  d'affaires.  Hisham  Moheissen  in 
Beirut.  Three  security  guards  were 
killed.  The  terrorists  have  threatened  to 
kill  Moheissen  unless  seven  defecting 
Syrian  Air  Force  pilots  are  returned, 
two  from  Jordan  and  five  from  Iraq.  A 
February  9  deadline  for  compliance 
passed,  but  Moheissen's  whereabouts 
remain  unknown.  Jordan  has  recalled  its 
Ambassador  to  Syria.  ■ 
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fisit  of  Jamaican  Prime  Minister 


Prime  Minister  Edward  Seaga  of 
imaica  made  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
gton,  D.C.,  January  27-29,  1981,  to 
eet  uith  President  Reagan.  Following 
■e  remarks  exchanged  at  a  luncheon  at 
\e  White  House  on  January  28,  and  an 
:change  of  remarks  at  the  Prime 
inister's  departure  on  January  29. 


L'NCHEON  REMARKS 
IN.  28. 19811 

resident  Reagan 

's  a  pleasure  for  Nancy  and  me  to  wel- 
ime  all  of  you  here  today.  It's  an  honor 
'  great  significance  to  be  host  to  the 
ader  of  a  nation  that  is  not  only  a  close 
iend  and  a  good  neighbor  of  the  United 
tates  but,  with  recent  struggles  to  re- 
ain  free  of  foreign  interference,  is  an 
spiration  to  the  world. 

You  are  the  first  head  of  state  to  be 
lr  guest  since  I  have  taken  office,  and 
lis  tells  me  a  great  deal,  because  it 
>eaks  to  the  bond  between  our  two 
>untries.  We  share  the  commitment  of 
ee  people  around  the  world.  We  also 
lare  a  personal  bond,  because  we  have 
>me  to  office  at  nearly  the  same  mo- 
ent  in  history.  We  are  both  faced  with 
roblems,  and  we  both  perceive  great 
jportunities  for  our  countries. 

Discussing  some  of  our  natural  con- 
?rns  during  the  meeting  this  morning 
ade  me  even  more  mindful  of  the  mat- 
ers that  bring  us  together.  The  times  in 
hich  we  find  ourselves,  the  world  in 
hich  our  countries  and  the  people  exist 
squire  great  courage.  The  trust  given 
)  every  free  individual,  and  particularly 
)  you  and  me,  is  to  protect  and  insure 
>r  ojr  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
ren  liberty. 

It's  a  special  pleasure,  to  welcome  a 
:ader  of  such  unique  and  personal  cour- 
se. That  courage  and  the  bold  message 
lat  your  people  sent  the  world  in  elect- 
ig  you  to  lead  them  is  testimony  to  the 
ower  of  one  man's  dedication  of  the  af- 
rmation  of  free  people,  a  democracy, 
nd  free  enterprise.  I  pledge  to  you  the 
ood  will,  the  cooperation,  and  the  moral 
nd  material  assistance  of  the  United 
tates  as  you  are  to  meet  the  many 
hallenges  you  will  face  in  the  months 
head.  Some  of  these  challenges  will 
ome  from  forces  hostile  to  our  shared 


transitions  and  mutual  interests.  I'm 
confident  that  you  will  fulfill  the  trust 
that  is  placed  in  you  by  your  country  and 
embody  the  hope  of  all  free  people,  not 
only  in  the  Caribbean  but  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  around  the  world. 

Those  here,  today,  who  believe  in 
free  enterprise  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  put  that  belief  into  action.  The  Prime 
Minister  shares  that  belief,  and  his  coun- 
try's greatest  need  is  the  development 
of  business  and  industry  to  provide  a 
sound  private-sector  economic  base  in 
his  country. 

I  would  ask  that  you  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica 
and  Mrs.  Seaga  and  to  the  friendship 
and  alliance  that  we've  renewed  here 
today  and  to  the  common  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  peace,  independence,  and 
the  freedom  of  his  country. 

Prime  Minister  Seaga 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  my  wife 
and  myself  and  my  delegation  to  have 
been  the  first  invitees  of  your  new  Ad- 
ministration to  Washington  on  an  official 
visit.  This  honor  has,  in  fact,  caused 
some  degree  of  speculation  as  to  why  we 
have  been  selected  as  the  first  of  many. 
And  in  pondering  the  many  possibilities 
as  to  the  reason  for  this  honor  on  my 
country  and  on  ourselves,  I'm  reminded 
of  the  story  of  a  centipede  that  was 
suffering  from  arthritis.  [Laughter] 

The  centipede  decided  to  consult 
with  a  doctor  who  was  a  stork.  The  stork 
made  the  obvious  observation  that  he 
didn't  have  as  much  a  problem  in  arthri- 
tis as  the  centipede  did  because  he  had 
only  two  legs,  and,  therefore,  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  to  reduce  the 
centipede  to  two  legs.  The  centipede 
considered  this  and  realizing  that 
there  would  be  a  98%  improvement 
immediately—  [Laughter]  —  decided 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile.  But  out  of 
the  caution  of  all  those  creatures  that 
move  slowly,  he  was  prompted  to  ask, 
"Tell  me,  how  are  you  going  to  make  this 
transformation?"  to  which  the  stork 
replies,  "I  don't  know.  That's  policy." 
[Laughter] 

We  don't  know  whether  we  are  here 
for  reasons  of  policy,  but  we  would  like 
to  think  that  there  are  policies  being 
evolved  surrounding  our  presence.  We 


know  that  we,  too,  suffer  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  centipede.  As  a  nation,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  we  are  arthrit- 
ic. We  have  inherited  the  malady,  and 
it  is  a  malady  that  is  going  to  take  time 
to  cure.  We  know  that  you  have  poli- 
cies that  can  assist  us  in  curing  them, 
and  if  there  is  one  policy  that  ought  to 
predominate  in  our  thinking  at  this 
stage,  it  is  the  common  outlook  that  we 
have  in  regard  to  how  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  situations. 

I  say  it  here  and  now  that  although 
we  are  your  guests,  we  are  not  guests 
who  are  here  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  by  making  enormous  requests 
for  assistance  and  for  aid.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  our  visit.  Indeed,  of  the  many 
issues  that  we  are  raising  for  discussion 
between  the  two  Administrations,  aid 
plays  a  very  minor  role.  Our  concept  of 
policy  in  this  matter  is  one  which  directs 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  greater 
flows  in  trade  and  in  finance,  the  flows 
that  will  move  capital  and  technology 
across  the  border  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  betterment  and  mutual  bet- 
terment of  our  people.  This  being  our 
policy  outlook,  therefore,  we  hope  that 
our  arthritic  problem  may  have  the  nec- 
essary injections,  which  won't  be  by 
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surgical  means  but  by  medicinal  doses 
which  will  assist  in  helping  us  to  over- 
come the  problems  we  have  inherited. 

I  would  like  to  think,  also,  that  our 
presence  here  is  not  only  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  transfusions  between 
financial  and  trading  movements  of  capi- 
tal and  goods.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  signal  that  has  been  sent  is  a  signal 
of  the  resumption  of  the  great  friendship 
that  used  to  exist  between  the  peoples  of 
Jamaica  and  of  the  United  States. 

That  great  friendship  had  blossomed 
over  many  decades,  cemented  by  bonds 
of  migration,  by  bonds  of  investment, 
and  by  bonds  of  a  commonality  of  inter- 
est among  our  people  which  have 
created  a  degree  of  inseparableness  over 
which  years  we  came  to  look  at  things 
together  in  like  mind  and  in  like  manner. 
Over  the  past  few  years  that  bond  was 
tested,  tested  severely  and,  indeed,  rup- 
tured in  many  instances  when  this  coun- 
try and  its  people  were  being  made  the 
maligned  butt  and  reason  for  the  failures 
of  the  policies  of  the  regime  which  ruled 


in  Jamaica  at  that  time.  We  hope  that 
our  being  selected  as  your  first  visitors 
is  a  sign  and  a  signal  that  we  can  resume 
the  friendship  in  the  strength  of  bonds 
that  we  used  to  know  between  the 
American  and  Jamaican  people. 

And  as  a  token  of  that  resumption,  I 
would  like  to  make  reference  to  a  matter 
of  human  compassion,  something  that 
has  nothing  to  do,  whatsoever,  with  our 
reception  here,  for  which  we  have  had 
the  greatest  expressions  of  warmth  on 
both  sides.  We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  have  suffered 
through  444  days  of  captivity  of  52  of 
their  citizens  as  hostages  in  Iran.  And  at 
times  you  wondered  who  your  friends 
were.  Well,  some  of  your  friends  were 
sitting  by  and  waiting  for  the  day  when 
they  would  be  able  to  assist  and  to  share 
in  any  manner  in  which  they  could  find 
possible  toward  the  solution  and  toward 
all  the  recovery  programs  that  must  pro- 
ceed after  the  solution. 

On  behalf  of  my  government,  I  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  offering,  toward 


Jamaica— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  4,411  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Kingston  (pop. 
600,000). 


People 

Population:  2.2  million  (1978  est.).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  1.4%.  Ethnic  Groups:  African 
(76.3%),  Afro-European  (15.1%),  East  Indian 
and  Afro-East  Indian  (3.4%),  European 
(3.2%),  Chinese  and  Afro-Chinese  (1.2%).  Re- 
ligions: Anglican,  Pentecostal,  and  other  Prot- 
estant; Roman  Catholic.  Languages:  English, 
Creole. 

Government 

Type:  Constitutional  monarchy.  Date  of  In- 
dependence: Aug.  6, 1962.  Constitution: 
Aug.  6, 1962.  Branches:  Executive—  Governor 
General  ( C hief  of  State,  represents  Queen  of 
England),  Prime  Minister.  Cabinet.  Legisla- 
tive— bicameral  Parliament  (21  Senators,  60 
Representatives).  Judicial—  Court  of  Appeal. 
Political  Parties:  People's  National  Party 
IPNP),  Jamaica  Labour  Party  (JLP).  Suf- 
frage: Universal  over  18. 

Economy 

CNPS  $2.4  billion  (1978  est).  Real  Growth 
Rate:  1.7%  (1978).  Per  Capita  Income: 
$1 ,143  1 1978).  Average  Rate  of  Inflation:  45% 
(1978).  Agriculture:  Products—  sugar,  bana- 
nas, citrus  fruits,  coffee,  pimento,  allspice. 


coconuts.  Labor  Force— 28. 1  % .  Industries: 
Bauxite,  textiles,  processed  foods,  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  cement,  metal,  paper,  chemical 
products,  tourism.  Trade  (1978):  Exports— 
$738  million:  alumina,  bauxite,  sugar,  bananas, 
citrus  fruits  and  products,  rum,  cocoa.  Part- 
reers-U.S.  (37%),  U.K.  (24%),  Canada  (8%), 
Norway  (7.5%),  CARICOM  (6.6%),  U.S.S.R. 
(1.7%).  Imports—  $865  million:  machinery, 
transportation  and  electrical  equipment,  food, 
fuels,  fertilizer.  Partners- U.S.  (38%), 
Venezuela  (16%),  U.K.  (10.5%),  Canada 
(5.7%),  Netherlands  Antilles  (5.4%), 
CARICOM  (5%).  Official  Exchange  Rate: 
1.55  Jamaican  dollars  =  US$1.00.  Economic 
Aid  Received:  U.S.- $160.4  million  (FY 
1962-78).  International  organizations—  $349.5 
million  (FY  1962-78).  Other  Western  coun- 
tries- $176.6  million  (FY  1969-78). 


Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  OAS,  IBRD,  International  Development 
Bank,  Caribbean  Development  Bank,  Carib- 
bean Common  Market,  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  International  Bauxite 
Association. 


Principal  Government  Officials 

Jamaica:  Governor  General— Florizel  Glass- 
pole;  Prime  Minister— Edward  Seaga;  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs—  Hugh  Shearer;  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.— Keith  Johnson;  United 
States:  Ambassador  to  Jamaica—  Loren  E. 
Lawrence.  ■ 


that  recuperation  and  recovery,  some  of 
our  sunshine,  some  of  our  beaches,  some 
of  our  climate,  by  offering  1  week's 
private  vacation  to  each  of  the  hostages  I 
and  their  families  at  any  time  that  they 
may  wish  to  take  this  up  in  the  course  of 
this  year. 

We  have  had  your  great  friendship 
and  your  hospitality.  We  have  had  the 
warmth  of  your  Cabinet  ministers  and  a 
great  deal  of  cordiality  from  all  with 
whom  we  have  met.  It  has  been  a  de- 
lightful occasion,  and  one  which  we  hope 
will  set  the  base  for  our  future  relations,  i 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  mag-    j 
nificent  victory,  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  party  taking  up  the  enormous  task  I 
that  it  has  on  its  shoulders  of  world  and 
domestic  leadership  and  responding  to    I 
the  cause  of  world  needs,  responding  to 
the  cause  of  domestic  needs  in  a  bal- 
anced manner  which  will  enhance  your 
victory  as  a  considerable  achievement  oi 
the  American  people. 

We  thank  you  for  the  hospitality 
that  you  have  offered,  and  we  wish  you 
the  greatest  success  in  your  regime. 

May  I  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  toast 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


DEPARTURE  REMARKS 
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President  Reagan 

Prime  Minister  Seaga  and  I  have  found 
today  that  we  have  much  in  common, 
frankly,  because  we  both  came  into  of- 
fice about  the  same  time.  We've  been  ex- 
changing stories  about  how  similar  our 
problems  are,  but  I  also  think  we  share 
the  view  that  our  peoples  are  also  strong 
enough  to  solve  those  problems.  I  found 
our  discussions  to  be  very  helpful,  and 
I'm  convinced  that  this  meeting  will  help 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween Jamaica  and  the  United  States. 

I  told  Prime  Seaga  that  our  country 
noted  with  great  pride  his  accomplish- 
ments at  his  election.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  take  great  hope  from 
Prime  Minister  Seaga's  election,  and  I 
am  confident  that  we'll  find  ways  to 
strongly  support  Jamaica.  We  are  unre- 
laxed  about  the  status  of  events  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  instability  being  in- 
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icted  on  some  countries  in  the  Carib- 
;an  and  in  other  places  in  the  hemi- 
>here  from  outside. 

His  election  is  a  most  hopeful  event 
ith  which  Americans  can  identify,  and 
m  delighted  to  start  off  my  Presidency 
ith  this  first  visit.  I  can  assure  him  and, 
deed,  all  countries  that  the  United 
tates  will  continue  to  respect  peaceful 
)litical  change,  change  that,  in  this  in- 
ance,  offers  great  hope  for  freedom.  I 
as  impressed  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
rong  commitment  to  rebuilding  the 
imaican  economy.  I  assured  the  Prime 
inister  that  he  could  count  on  Ameri- 
in  support  for  his  objectives,  especially 
his  efforts  to  expand  his  country's 
•ivate  sector. 

We  are  honored  to  have  you  as 
merica's  first  foreign  visitor  in  our  Ad- 
inistration,  and  let  me  express  my  per- 
>nal  hope  that  the  first  shall  not  be  the 

St. 


rime  Minister  Seaga 

re  are  very  pleased  to  have  been 
>nored  to  be  the  first  visitor  in  an  of- 
cial  visit  to  the  United  States  under 
>ur  Administration.  This  signal  has 
any  interpretations,  but  to  our  minds 
le  of  the  interpretations  which  we 
ould  like  to  place  on  it  is  a  new  em- 
lasis  that  may  be  developing  in  respect 
i  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
ider  the  regime  of  former  President 
ixon  there  was  a  foreign  policy  thrust 
the  Far  East,  and  that  under  Presi- 
;nt  Carter  there  was  a  foreign  policy 
irust  in  Africa.  We  are  hopeful  that  my 
sit  here  is  a  signal  that  there  will  be  a 
ireign  policy  thrust  in  Latin  America 
id  the  Caribbean. 

This  does  not  mean  that  in  making 
>w  thrusts  all  responsibilities  in  our 
ind  are  being  abandoned.  It  simply 
eans  that  new  areas  are  being  ex- 
ored.  And  if  that  is  so,  then  the  policy 
good  neighbors  once  again  comes  to 
le  front.  And  we  can  promise  that  we 
ill  be  an  effective  part  of  any  program 
'.  good  neighbors,  because  there  is  a 
reat  deal  of  commonality  of  interests 
stween  our  peoples  and  the  objectives 
r our  leadership. 

We  have  taken  great  interest  in  the 
ireer  of  President  Reagan  and  in  his 
access  and  in  the  timeliness  of  his 
jccess  which  has  coincided  with  similar 
i/ents  taking  place  in  the  Caribbean 
ser  the  last  year.  Six  Caribbean  coun- 
ies  have  all  unilaterally  decided  to 
lift—  indeed,  to  revolt—  from  the  left  to 
le  center.  This  has  presented  a  timely 


U.S. -Mexico  Terminate 
Fishing  Agreements 


On  December  29, 1980,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  formally  notified  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  its  intention 
to  terminate  the  two  fishing  agreements 
currently  in  force  for  the  two  countries. 
The  U.S. -Mexico  bilateral  fisheries 
agreement  signed  on  November  24, 
1976,  will  expire  on  December  29, 1981, 
1  year  after  the  Mexican  notification. 
The  U.S. -Mexico  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Agreement  ( GIF  A), 
signed  on  August  26, 1977,  will  termi- 
nate on  June  29,  6  months  after  the  Mex- 
ican notification. 

In  1976  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  were  on  the  eve  of  enforcing 
200-mile  zones  in  which  each  would  con- 
trol fisheries.  At  that  point,  we  nego- 
tiated the  first  of  two  companion  agree- 
ments designed  to  describe  a  mutually 
beneficial  fisheries  relationship  between 
our  countries.  In  1977  the  second  agree- 
ment was  negotiated.  At  the  time,  it  was 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  both  govern- 
ments that  the  two  fishing  agreements 
would  establish  the  framework  in  which 
a  mutually  beneficial  fisheries  relation- 
ship could  develop.  It  is  now  evident 


that  our  expectations  that  a  positive 
fisheries  relationship  would  result  have 
not  been  realized. 

The  U.S.  Government  regrets  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  no  longer 
believes  that  these  two  documents  can 
provide  the  framework  for  achieving 
their  objectives.  We  believe  the  ter- 
mination of  the  agreements,  unless  they 
are  replaced  by  a  new  mechanism,  will 
severely  hurt  fishermen  of  both  coun- 
tries, not  only  those  who  now  depend  on 
fishing  for  their  livelihood  but  also  those 
who  looked  to  the  potential  of  the  seas 
off  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries  to 
create  new  opportunities. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  mean- 
ing for  the  United  States  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  1976  agreement,  the  vessels 
involved  in  these  fisheries  off  the  coast 
of  Mexico  are  small,  individually-owned, 
mostly  older  boats  that  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  small-scale  fishing  off  that  coast. 
After  December  29, 1981,  with  the  ter- 
mination of  this  agreement,  76  small 
U.S.  tuna  vessels  now  permitted  to  fish 
inside  12  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico  and  some  50  U.S.  vessels  fishing 


moment  and  one  which  a  new  Adminis- 
tration coming  in  to  Washington  at  that 
time  has  an  opportunity  to  capture  in 
terms  of  a  universality  of  thinking  and  of 
action. 

We  hope  that  we  may  be  a  part  of 
the  development  process  of  this  coun- 
try's interest  in  the  Caribbean  and  that 
you  may  be  a  part  of  our  process  in 
thinking  out  our  own  problems.  In  short, 
this  means  consultations.  It  means  shar- 
ing our  thinking  as  to  what  problems 
will  arise  in  my  country  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean with  you  and  seeking  answers  that 
can  be  effective  and  practical  and  mutu- 
ally of  interest.  It  means  when  your 
problems  are  sticky  that  we  may  be 
available  for  consultation.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  this  mutuality  that  we  see  a  for- 
ward program;  we  see  a  position  of 
mutual  interest  developing  into  policies 
of  good  neighborliness,  policies  which 
can  help  in  the  rebirth  of  influence  and 
position  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  in  the  spectrum  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  an  excellent  visit,  and 
we  have  had  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  team  which  are  far-reaching 
and  are  of  great  interest.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  days  to  come  that  these 


will  be  renewed  at  other  levels  in  a  more 
practical  sense.  We  thank  you  for  the 
warm,  cordial  hospitality  that  you  have 
offered  us  and  for  the  sunshine.  It  only 
remains  as  to  whose  credit  the  sunshine 
is  due,  Jamaica's  or  California's. 
[Laughter] 

President  Reagan 

Normally,  I  don't  put  a  postscript  on  a 
tribute  such  as  you've  just  paid,  but  I 
feel  that  all  our  people  should  know  that 
one  of  the  most  gracious  invitations  has 
been  extended  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Those  whom  we  honored  here  on  the 
lawn  yesterday— our  returned,  freed 
Americans  and  their  families— have 
been  invited,  at  any  time  that  is  suitable 
to  them,  to  come  as  his  guests  on  a  visit 
to  Jamaica.  It  was  a  most  gracious  ges- 
ture, and  I  think  all  Americans  owe  him 
a  thank  you  for  that.  It  will  be  a  private 
vacation  for  them.  They  will  be  his 
guests  only  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
made  it  available. 
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snappers  and  groupers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  beyond  12  miles  from  the  Mexi- 
can coast  will  no  longer  be  able  to  con- 
tinue these  fisheries. 

Termination  of  the  1977  GIFA  will 
end  the  right  of  Mexico  to  apply  to  fish 
for  U.S.  fisheries  resources  determined 
to  be  in  surplus  of  the  needs  of  U.S. 
fishermen.  Mexican  vessels  have  been 
fishing  pollock  off  Alaska  and  squid  off 
New  England.  Mexican  vessels  do  not 
have  a  long  history  of  fishing  off  the  U.S. 
coasts,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the 
squid  fishery  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful and  valuable  for  them.  The 
potential  for  fishing  by  Mexico  off  the 
U.S.  coast  is  very  great  because  there 
are  substantial  surpluses  that  the  U.S. 
could  make  available  to  Mexican  fisher- 
men. This,  of  course,  would  be  difficult 
to  justify  without  clearly  reciprocal 
treatment  of  U.S.  fishermen  in  fisheries 
off  Mexico. 

Although  it  has  been  noted  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico  that  the  failure 
to  receive  allocations  of  squid  from  the 
United  States  in  recent  months  was  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  decision  by 
the  Mexican  Government  to  terminate 
the  agreements,  the  United  States  has 
been  willing  to  continue  allocations  of 
squid  to  Mexico.  We  recently  made  this 
clear  to  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  insisted 
that,  in  return,  Mexico  live  up  to  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  1976  bilateral 
fisheries  agreement. 

In  expressing  its  regret  over  the 
Mexican  decision  and  in  voicing  its  will- 
ingness to  continue  consultations  toward 
a  new  framework  for  a  positive  fisheries 
relationship,  the  United  States  must, 
nonetheless,  express  that  it,  too,  has 
been  disappointed  with  the  results  of  the 
relationship  initiated  with  such  bright 
hopes  in  1976.  For  the  United  States,  the 
fisheries  relationship  has  been  found  not 
only  dissatisfying,  but  frustrating. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  pleased  to 
note  the  willingness  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  continue  consultations 
on  fisheries  matters  of  mutual  concern 
and  is,  of  course,  prepared  to  engage  in 
such  consultations.  The  United  States 
looks  forward  to  an  indication  of  an  ap- 
propriate moment  for  embarking  upon  a 
new  effort  toward  a  successful  and  mean- 
ingful fisheries  relationship  with  Mexico. 


U.S. -Mexico  Sign  Convention  on 
Recovery  and  Return  of  Stolen 
Vehicles  and  Aircraft 


U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large,  Robert 
Krueger,  and  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Hugo  B.  Margain, 
signed  on  January  16, 1981,  a  new  Con- 
vention for  the  Recovery  and  Return  of 
Stolen  or  Embezzled  Vehicles  and  Air- 
craft, which,  when  ratified  by  both  coun- 
tries, will  supersede  a  1936  convention 
on  the  same  subject  matter.  The  new 
convention  is  the  result  of  negotiations 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half  within  the 
Legal  Affairs  Working  Group  of  the 
U.S. -Mexico  Consultative  Mechanism,  a 
bilateral  framework  for  the  discussion 
and  negotiation  of  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern established  in  early  1977.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  countries  in  that 
forum  felt  that  the  1936  convention  was 
no  longer  an  adequate  instrument  for 
responding  to  the  transborder  problems 
stemming  from  the  theft  or  embezzle- 
ment of  vehicles  and  aircraft. 

Today  the  estimated  value  of  air- 
craft and  vehicles  stolen  in  the  United 
States  and  taken  into  Mexico  each  year 
exceeds  $100  million.  At  the  same  time, 
aircraft—  many  of  them  allegedly  stolen 
or  embezzled—  have  become  the  princi- 
ple means  of  transporting  contraband 
into  Mexico.  Electronic  goods,  appli- 
ances, and  firearms  valued  at  more  than 
$1  billion  are  now  taken  from  the  United 
States  each  year  into  Mexico  in  violation 


of  that  country's  laws.  The  new  conver 
tion  has  been  drafted  with  these  two 
problems  in  mind.  It  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  return  of  a  significantly 
larger  number  of  U.S. -registered  vehi- 
cles and  aircraft  from  Mexico  and  in  bt 
ter  law  enforcement  along  the  border. 
In  signing  the  convention,  Ambas 
sador  Krueger  commented  that  it  ex- 
emplified the  reasoned  approach  that 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
taken  toward  resolving  mutual  prob- 
lems. He  continued: 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  both  govern- 
ments have  worked  hard  through  the  Consu 
ative  Mechanism  to  arrive  at  agreements  or 
the  sale  of  natural  gas,  the  sale  of  grains, 
mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  natural 
disasters,  and  a  joint  marine  pollution  con- 
tingency plan.  Today,  the  citizens  of  both 
countries,  particularly  those  in  the  border 
states,  can  look  forward  to  better  law  enfor 
ment  and  the  protection  of  personal  propert 
With  this  spirit  in  mind,  I  anticipate  continu 
coordination  with  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
south. 

The  new  convention  will  come  int< 
force  upon  the  exchange  of  instrument 
of  ratification,  which  will  require  the 
prior  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
each  country. 


Press  release  14  of  Jan.  16, 1981. 


Made  available  to  news  correspondents  by 
acting  Department  Spokesman  William  Dyess 
on  Jan.  2, 1981.  ■ 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Viniculture 

niernational  agreement  for  the  creation  at 

Paris  of  an  International  Office  for  Epizootics, 

*  it h  annex.  Done  at  Paris  Jan.  25, 1924. 

Entered  into  force  Jan.  17, 1925;  for  the  U.S. 

July  29. 1975.  TIAS  8141. 

\ccession  deposited:  U.A.E.,  Apr.  14, 1980. 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute 
or  Cooperation  on  Agriculture.  Done  at 
Washington  Mar.  6. 1979. 
Signature:  Grenada.  Nov.  21, 1980. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Brazil,  Oct.  2, 1980; 
Costa  Rica,  Dec.  8, 1980;  Grenada,  Dec.  22, 
980;  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Dec.  5, 1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  8, 1980. 

Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
nent  of  foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New 
fork  June  10, 1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 
959;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29, 1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  Dec.  29, 1980. 

ded  to:  Cayman  Islands  and  Belize,  Nov. 
6.1980.1 

istronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the 
eturn  of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects 
lunched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  Washing- 
on.  London  and  Moscow  Apr.  22, 1968. 
Intered  into  force  Dec.  3, 1968.  TIAS  6599. 
i  ccession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
lov.  13. 1980. 

iMation.  Civil 

'onvention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts 

ommitted  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo 

ept.  14, 1963.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  4, 1969. 

IAS  6768. 

iccessions  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  12, 

980;  Syria,  July  31, 1980.2 

iotification  of  succession  deposited: 

uriname.  Sept  10, 1979. 

onvention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
eta  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done 
t  Montreal  Sept.  23, 1971.  Entered  into  force 
an.  26, 1973.  TIAS  7570. 
ccession  deposited:  China,  Sept.  10, 1980.23 

onvention  for  the  suppression  on  unlawful 
;izure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec. 
5. 1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14, 1971 
IAS  7192. 
ccession  deposited:  China,  Sept.  10, 1980.23 

iological  Weapons 

onvention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
lent,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
acteriological  (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
nd  on  their  destruction.  Done  at  Washington, 
ondon.  and  Moscow  Apr.  10, 1972.  Entered 
ito  force  Mar.  26, 1975.  TIAS  8062. 
ccession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
ov.  13, 1980. 


Commodities — Common  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 

for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 

Geneva  June  27, 1980.4 

Signatures:  Japan,  Nov.  28, 1980;  Venezuela, 

Dec.  5, 1980;2  Canada,  Jan.  15, 1981;  Haiti, 

Jan.  19, 1981;  Sri  Lanka,  Jan.  21, 1981. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 

(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  2, 

1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  6, 1977;  for  the 

U.S.  Jan.  3, 1979.  TIAS  9037. 

Accession  deposited:  Luxembourg,  Nov.  13, 

1980. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised. 

Done  at  Paris  July  24, 1971.  Entered  into  force 

July  10, 1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Accession  deposited:  G.D.R.,  Sept.  10, 1980.1 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets, 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  14, 1975. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 1978.5 
Accessions  deposited:  Poland,  Dec.  23, 1980; 
Uruguay,  Dec.  24, 1980. 

Defense 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  EURO-NATO  Joint  Jet  Pilot  Training 
(ENJJPT)  Program.  Signed  at  Brussels  Dec. 
9, 1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  9, 1980. 
Signatures:  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
F.R.G.,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  U.K.,  and  U.S. 

Finance — African  Development  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  with  schedules.  Done  at  Abidjan 
Nov.  29, 1972.  Entered  into  force  June  30, 
1973;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  18, 1976.  TIAS  8605. 
Accession  deposited:  Angola,  Jan.  9, 1981. 

Inter- American  Development  Bank 

Agreement  establishing  the  Inter-American 

Development  Bank,  with  annexes.  Done  at 

Washington  Apr.  8, 1959.  Entered  into  force 

Dec.  30, 1959.  TIAS  4397. 

Ratification  deposited:  Suriname,  Dec.  12, 

1980. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial 
and  extrajudicial  documents  in  civil  or  com- 
mercial matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  Nov.  15, 
1965.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  10, 1969.  TIAS 
6638. 

Accession  deposited:  Seychelles,  Nov.  18, 
1980. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage  at  sea. 
Signed  at  Brussels  Sept.  23, 1910.  Entered  in- 
to force  Mar.  1, 1913. 37  Stat.  1658. 


Notification  that  it  continues  to  be  bound: 
Papua  New  Guinea.  Oct.  14, 1980  as  from 
Sept.  16, 1975. 

Inter-American  convention  on  facilitation  of 
international  waterborne  transportation,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Mar  del  Plata  June  7. 1963.4 
Accession  deposited:  Guatemala,  Dec.  12, 
1980. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948.  as  amended  (TIAS  4044, 6285,  6490, 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  17, 1977.4 
Acceptance  deposited:  Panama,  Dec.  23, 1980. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044, 6285, 6490, 
8606),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  15, 1979.4 

Acceptances  deposited:  Belgium,  Dec.  23, 
1980;  Liberia,  Jan.  8, 1981. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 

Organization.  Done  at  Washington  Oct.  11, 

1947.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23, 1950.  TIAS 

2052. 

Accession  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Jan.  12, 

1981. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs.  Done  at 

New  York  Mar.  30, 1961.  Entered  into  force 

Dec.  13, 1964;  for  the  U.S.  June  24, 1967.  TIAS 

6298. 

Accession  deposited:  Ireland,  Dec.  16, 1980. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  Mar.  25, 
1972.  Entered  force  Aug.  8, 1975.  TIAS  8118. 
Accession  deposited:  Ireland,  Dec.  16, 1980. 

Patents — Microorganisms 
Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the 
purposes  of  patent  procedure,  with  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Budapest  Apr.  28, 1977. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  19, 1980.  TIAS  9768. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  Dec.  19, 1980. 

Postal 

Additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol 

signed  at  Vienna  July  10, 1964.  Done  at  Tokyo 

Nov.  14, 1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 1971, 

except  for  Article  V  of  the  additional  protocol 

which  entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 1971.  TIAS 

7150. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  July 

3, 1980;  Qatar,  Nov.  13, 1980. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10, 1964, 
general  regulations  with  final  protocol  and  an- 
nex, and  the  universal  postal  convention  with 
final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations.  Done 
at  Lausanne  July  5, 1974.  Entered  into  force 
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Jan.  1, 1976;  for  the  U.S.,  Jan.  1, 1976  provi- 
sionally; Apr.  1976,  definitively.  TIAS  8231. 
Accession  deposited:  Guyana,  Sept.  19, 1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  Qatar,  Nov.  13, 1980. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations.  Done  at 
Lausanne  July  5, 1974.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
1, 1976;  for  the  U.S.,  Jan.  1, 1976,  provisional- 
ly; Apr.  14, 1976,  definitively.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratification  deposited:  Qatar,  Nov.  13, 1980. 

Publications 

Statutes  of  the  international  center  for  the 
registration  of  serial  publications.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  14, 1974,  and  amended  Oct.  11  and 
12, 1976.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  21, 1976;  for 
the  U.S.,  Mar.  31, 1978  (provisionally). 
Accession  deposited:  Denmark,  Nov.  5, 1980. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21, 1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4, 1969.5 
Accession  deposited:  Uganda,  Nov.  21, 1980. 

Seals 

Protocol  amending  the  interim  convention  of 

Feb.  9, 1957,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 

3948,  5558,  6744,  8368),  on  conservation  of 

North  Pacific  fur  seals.  Done  at  Washington 

Oct.  14, 1980.4 

Declaration  of  provisional  application 

deposited:  Canada,  Jan.  27, 1981. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for 

damage  caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at 

Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  Mar.  29, 

1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1, 1972;  for  the 

U.S.  Oct.  9, 1973.  TIAS  7762. 

Succession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 

Nov.  13, 1980. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1977,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7, 1977.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1, 1978; 
definitively  Jan.  2, 1980.  TIAS  9664. 
Notification  of  withdrawal  deposited:  Por- 
tugal, Oct.  7, 1980;  effective  Nov.  6, 1980. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  crimes  against  internationally  protected 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Adopted 
at  New  York  Dec.  14, 1973.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  20, 1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Togo,  Dec.  30, 1980. 

International  convention  against  the  taking  of 

hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 

1979.4 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  Jan.  15, 1981. 

Signatures:  New  Zealand,  Dec  24,  1980; 

Yugoslavia,  Dec.  29, 1980. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade. 


Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12, 1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1, 1980.  TIAS  9616. 
Acceptance:  Romania,  Oct.  27, 1980. 

Agreement  on  government  procurement. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12, 1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,1981. 
Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.,  Dec.  30, 1980. 

Geneva  ( 1979)  protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  30, 1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1 ,  1980. 
TIAS  9629. 
Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Nov.  7, 1980.6 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VII  of 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

(customs  valuation).  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12, 

1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 1981. 

Acceptances:  Argentina,  Sept.  30, 1980;1'2'7 

Yugoslavia,  Nov.  3, 1980.7 

Acceptances  deposited:  Norway,  Oct.  24, 

1980;  U.S.,  Dec.  30, 1980. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Finland,  Oct.  24, 

1980;  Sweden,  Oct.  1,1980. 

Protocol  to  the  Agreement  on  implementation 

of  article  VII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 

Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  1, 

1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 1981. 

Acceptances:  Argentina,  Sept.  30, 1980;1,2'7 

Yugoslavia,  Nov.  3, 1980.7 

Acceptances  deposited:  Norway,  Oct.  24, 

1980;  U.S.,  Dec.  30, 1980. 

Ratifications:  Finland,  Oct.  24, 1980;  Sweden, 

Oct.  1, 1980. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 
Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8, 1979.4 

Ratifications  deposited:  Bolivia,  Egypt,  Jan.  9, 
1981;  Korea,  Dec.  30, 1980;  Romania,  Nov.  28, 
1980;  Uruguay,  Dec.  24, 1980. 
Signatures:  Bulgaria,  Jan.  6, 1981;  Czecho- 
slovakia, Nov.  26, 1980;  Kuwait,  Jan.  7, 1981. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  sched- 
ule of  whaling  regulations.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton Dec.  2, 1946.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  10, 
1948.  TIAS  1849. 

Notification  of  adherence:  China,  Sept.  24, 
1980.1 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  ( part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25, 1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23, 1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1, 1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions.  TIAS  9878. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  Jan.  15, 1981. 

Food  aid  convention,  1980  ( part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  as  extended 
(TIAS  7144,  9878)).  Done  at  Washington  Mar. 
11, 1980.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  for 
the  U.S.  July  1, 1980;  definitively  Nov.  11, 
1980. 
Ratifical  ion  deposited:  Finland,  I  >ec.  81,  L980 


Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18, 1979.4 
Signature:  Jordan,  Dec.  3, 1980. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 

world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 

Paris  Nov.  23, 1972.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 

17, 1975.  TIAS  8226. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Portugal,  Sept.  30, 

1980;  Democratic  Yemen,  Oct.  7, 1980. 


BILATERAL 

Algeria 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May 
22, 1980,  (TIAS  9780)  for  mutual  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  activities 
of  International  Systems  and  Controls  Cor- 
poration and  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  their  affiliates  and  sub- 
sidiaries, to  include  Inforex,  Inc.,  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliates.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  letters  at  Washington  Dec.  18, 1980. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  18, 1980. 

Australia 

Agreement  concerning  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  with  annex  and  agreed  min- 
ute. Signed  at  Canberra  July  5, 1979. 
Entered  into  force:  Jan.  16, 1981. 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3820,  4687, 6250).  Signed  at  Washington  June 
22, 1956.  Entered  into  force  May  28, 1957. 
Terminated:  Jan.  16, 1981. 

Botswana 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  space  vehicle  communications 
facility  in  connection  with  the  space  shuttle. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Houston  Dec 
4, 1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  4, 1980. 

Brazil 

Interim  agreement  on  salted  cattlehides, 
manufactured  leather  products,  and  other 
trade  matters,  with  record  of  discussion. 
Signed  at  Brasilia  Mar.  14, 1980.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  17, 1980. 
Terminated:  Oct.  1, 1980. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  coordination  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Coast  Guards  of  ice- 
breaking  operations  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Ottawa  Oct.  28  and  Dec.  5, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  5, 1980. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
29, 1977,  (TIAS  8560)  relating  to  the  establish 
ment  of  an  experimental  Loran-C  power  chain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  Ontario, 
and  Michigan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Ottawa  Oct.  28  and  Dec.  5, 1980.  Entered  in 
to  force  Dec.  5, 1980. 

Colombia 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil 
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es  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex  and  ex- 
inge  of  notes.  Signed  at  Bogota  Jan.  8, 1981. 
iters  into  force  on  the  date  of  receipt  of  let- 
t  with  written  notification  that  each  party 
s  complied  with  its  applicable  requirements 
■entry  into  force. 

ypt 

rreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
>dities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  June  7, 
74.  (TIAS  7855)  with  agreed  minutes, 
jned  at  Cairo  Dec.  14, 1980.  Entered  into 
■ce  Dec.  14, 1980. 

rman  Democratic  Republic 

insular  convention,  with  exchange  of  notes. 

pied  at  Berlin  Sept.  4. 1979. 

itruments  of  ratification  exchanged:  Jan. 

,1981. 

itered  into  force:  Feb.  19, 1981. 

dia 

rreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
,  1980,  as  amended,  relating  to  fertilizer  pro- 
)tion.  Signed  Dec.  15, 1980. 

donesia 

rreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 

niities,  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 

karta  Dec.  2, 1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 

1980. 

ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
rreement  for  the  application  of  safeguards 
the  U.S.,  with  protocol.  Signed  at  Vienna 
>v.  18, 1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  9, 1980. 
oclaimed  by  the  President:  Dec.  31, 1980.8 

ael 

rreement  to  support  the  economic  and 
litical  stability  of  Israel  by  providing  a 
ant  in  the  amount  of  $395,000,000.  Signed  at 
ashington  Dec.  3, 1980.  Entered  into  force 
K.  3. 1980. 

pan 

rreement  relating  to  space  shuttle  con- 
lgency  landing  sites.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Tokyo  Jan.  28, 1980.  Entered  into 
rce  Jan  28, 1980. 

jreement  relating  to  space  launch 
sistance,  with  exchange  of  letters.  Effected 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Dec.  3, 
80.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  3, 1980. 

?reement  relating  to  government  procure- 
snt  in  the  field  of  telecommunications,  with 
int  statement.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
rs  at  Washington  Dec.  19, 1980.  Entered  in- 
force  Dec.  19, 1980;  effective  Jan.  1, 1981. 

beria 

Rreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
odities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  A  ug. 
.  1980  (TIAS  9841).  Signed  at  Monrovia  Jan. 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  8, 1981. 

alani 

(rreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
odities,  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
antyre  Dec.  30, 1980.  Entered  into  force 
ec  30, 1980. 


January  1981 


January  4 

In  El  Salvador,  two  Americans,  working 
as  advisers  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador, 
are  slain. 

January  7 

In  Geneva,  U.N.  Conference  on  Namibia 
convenes.  The  conference  stems  from  a  diplo- 
matic initiative  begun  more  than  3  years  ago 
by  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Canada  which  undertook  to 
seek  an  internationally  acceptable  resolution 
on  the  status  of  Namibia. 

January  14 

U.S.  resumes  military  assistance  to  El 


Salvador  which  was  temporarily  suspended  on 
Dec.  5, 1980.* 

January  15 

Efforts  to  obtain  an  agreement  on  a  date 
for  a  ceasefire  in  Namibia  come  to  an  in- 
conclusive end. 

Stephen  M.  Schwebel,  State  Department 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  is  elected  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

January  17 

Philippines  President  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos lifts  martial  law  which  he  declared  8  years 
ago. 

U.S.  announces  provision  to  El  Salvador 
of  $5  million  in  emergency  military  equipment 
including  arms  and  ammunition  and  services 
under  section  506A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 


Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July 
25, 1980,  (TIAS  9822)  relating  to  additional 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Dec.  2, 1980.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  2, 1980. 

Minute  264  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission:  Recommendations 
for  solution  of  the  New  River  border  sanita- 
tion problem  at  Calexico,  California,  Mexi- 
cali,  Baja  California  Norte.  Signed  at  Ciudad 
Juarez  Aug.  26, 1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
4, 1980. 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts 

of  the  U.S.  Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  26, 

1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  29, 1977.  TIAS 

8852. 

Notice  of  termination:  Mexico,  Dec.  29, 1980; 

effective  June  29, 1981. 

Fisheries  agreement,  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Mexico  Nov.  24, 1976.  Entered  into 
force  Nov.  24, 1976.  TIAS  8853. 
Notice  of  termination:  Mexico,  Dec.  29, 1980; 
effective  Dec.  29, 1980. 

Netherlands 

Memorandum  of  understanding  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Netherlands  relating  to  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  environmental  protection. 
Signed  at  Leidschendam  Nov.  25, 1980. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  25, 1980. 

Norway 

Memorandum  of  understanding  governing 
prestockage  and  reinforcement  of  Norway. 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  16, 1981.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  16, 1981. 

Panama 

Agreement  concerning  the  transfer  of  the 
Gamboa  Penitentiary  from  the  U.S.  to  Pan- 


ama. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama 
Dec.  30, 1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  30, 1980. 

Singapore 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
21  and22, 1978  (TIAS  9214),  as  amended, 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Washington  Nov.  24 
and  Dec.  12, 1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  12, 
1980. 

Turkey 

Treaty  on  extradition  and  mutual  assistance 
in  criminal  matters.  Signed  at  Ankara  June  7, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 1981. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Dec.  31, 1980. 

Treaty  on  the  enforcement  of  penal  judg- 
ments. Signed  at  Ankara  June  7, 1979.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1, 1981.  Proclaimed  by 
the  President:  Dec.  31, 1980. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Apr.  17  and  Dec.  5, 1980.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  5, 1980. 

Venezuela 

Maritime  boundary  treaty.  Signed  at  Caracas 

Mar.  28, 1978.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  24, 

1980. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Jan.  3, 1981. 


1'With  declaration. 

2 With  reservation s). 

3With  statement. 

4Not  in  force. 

5Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

6Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

7Subject  to  approval  or  ratification. 

8With  understandings.   ■ 
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January  20 

Ronald  W.  Reagan  is  inaugurated  40th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

January  22 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  is  sworn  in  as  the 
59th  Secretary  of  State. 

January  24 

South  Korean  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
lifts  martial  law  imposed  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Park  Chung  Hee  in  October 
of  1979. 

January  27 

Jamaican  Prime  Minister  Edward  Seaga 
makes  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan. 
27-29. 

January  28 

South  Korean  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
visits  U.S.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  6,  and  makes  official 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  1-3. 

January  29 

Spanish  Prime  Minister  Adolfo  Suarez 
resigns. 

January  30 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Leo- 
poldo  Calvo  Sotelo,  is  designated  successor  to 
Prime  Minister  Suarez. 


*U.S.  resumed  economic  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor on  Dec.  17, 1980.   ■ 


Department  of  State 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20502. 

No.  Date  Subject 

1  1/2  U.S.-ThaiAntipiracy 

Program. 

2  1/7  Muskie:  interview  on  the 

"MacNeil/Lehrer  Re- 
port," Public  Broad- 
casting Service. 

*3  1/7  U.S.,  Singapore  establish 

textile  visa  system,  Oct. 
20, 1980. 

*4  1/8  U.S.,  Malaysia  establish 

administrative  arrange- 
ment under  terms  of  bi- 
lateral textile  agreement, 
Oct.  29  and  31, 1980. 

*5  1/8  U.S.,  Mexico  amend 

bilateral  textile  agree- 
ment, Nov.  13  and  17,  and 
Dec.  11, 1980. 

*6  1/8  U.S.,  Singapore  amend 

textile  agreement,  Nov. 
24  and  Dec.  12, 1980. 

*7  1/8  Dept.  of  State  and  Dept.  of 

Commerce  determine 
foreign  fishing  allocations 
for  1981. 

*8  1/9  Muskie:  interview  by 

Andrea  Stroud  of  CCN. 

*9  1/9  Muskie:  remarks  at  funeral 

services  for  Michael  P. 
Hammer,  Ft.  Myer,  Va. 

*10         1/14  Muskie:  address  before  a 

joint  session  of  the  Maine 
legislature,  Augusta. 

*11         1/15  Muskie:  address  at  Colby 

College,  Waterville, 
Maine,  Jan.  14. 

12  1/15  Muskie:  statement  at  the 

National  Theater. 
*12A      1/15  Muskie:  question-and- 

answer  session  following 
statement  at  National 
Theater. 

13  1/16  Stephen  M.  Schwebel 

elected  to  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

14  1/16  U.S.,  Mexico  sign 

Convention  on  the  Re- 
covery and  Return  of 
Stolen  Vehicles  and  Air- 
craft. 

*15         1/21  International  Radio 

Consultative  Committee 
(CCIR),  study  group  5, 
Feb.  10. 

*16         1/21  Shipping  Coordinating 

Committee  (SCO,  sub- 
committee on  safety  of 
life  at  sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  the  car- 
riage of  dangerous  goods, 
Feb.  10. 


♦17 

1/22 

18 

1/23 

*19 

1/26 

*20 

*21 

•22 
*23 

♦24 


25 
♦26 


♦27 


1/27 

1/27 

1/28 
1/28 

1/28 


1/28 
1/30 


1/30 


Haig:  statement  to 
employees. 

International  effort  for 
Khmer  relief. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCITT) 
study  group  D,  Feb.  12. 

Program  for  Jamaican 
Prime  Minister  Seaga's 
official  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Jan.  27-29, 
1981. 

U.S.,  Norway  sign  new 
fisheries  agreement,  Jan 
26. 

CCIR,  study  group  5, 
Mar.  3. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Invest- 
ment, Technology,  and 
Development,  Feb.  11. 

U.S.,  Yugoslavia  extend 
textile  agreement,  July 
15, 1980,  and  Sept.  12, 
1980. 

Haig:  news  conference. 

U.S.,  Hong  Kong  establish 
specified  limits  on  seven 
textile  categories. 

Program  for  Korean 
President  Chun's  official 
visit  to  Washington, 
D.C,  Feb.  1-3. 


"Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


U.S.U.N. 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


No. 


Date 


*107         10/13 


"108       10/12 


*109       10/13 


Subject 

Spero:  operational 
activities  for  develop- 
ment, Committee  II. 

McHenry:  bombing  of 
Turkish  mission  to  the 
U.N. 

McHenry:  credentials  of  th 
representative  of  Kam- 
puchea, UNGA. 
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Haft:  right  of  reply, 
Committee  III,  Oct.  14. 

Vanden  Heuvel: 
Kampuchea,  UNGA. 

Spero:  training  and 
research.  Committee  II, 
Oct.  16. 

McHenry:  situation 
between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
Security  Council. 

Petree:  UNRWA,  Special 
Political  Committee,  Oct. 
17. 

McCall:  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  Committee  IV. 

Haft:  right  of  reply,  Com- 
mittee III. 

Ambassador  McHenry 
presents  a  check  to  New 
York  City  Mayor  Koch 
for  $3.1  million  for  pro- 
viding protection  to  dip- 
lomatic missions  and 
personnel  assigned  to  the 
U.N. 

McHenry:  situation 
between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
Security  Council. 

Petree:  outer  space, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 

Horbal:  women, 
Committee  III. 

Spero:  development  and 
international  economic 
cooperation,  Committee 

n. 

McCall:  narcotics, 
roundtable  discussion 
heldatUSUN. 

Vanden  Heuvel: 

disarmament,  Committee 
I. 

Newsom:  Belize, 
Committee  IV. 

Newsom:  western  Sahara, 
Committee  IV. 

Shestack:  human  rights 
covenants,  Committee 
III. 

McHenry:  address  in 
Chicago  on  the  "Chal- 
lenge of  the  1980s,"  Oct. 
29. 

McHenry:  address  in 
Cleveland  on  the  "U.N.'s 
35th  Anniversary,"  Oct. 
24. 

McHenry:  address  in  Los 
Angeles  on  refugees,  Oct. 
30. 

McHenry:  address  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  "New  Na- 
tionalism," Oct.  31. 

Shestack:  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  religious  in- 
tolerance, Committee  III. 


•132       11/3 


►133 
►134 


*137 
♦138 


*140 
•141 


11/5 
11/5 


♦135       11/5 


*136       11/5 


11/6 
11/6 


►139       11/10 


11/11 
11/12 


*142       11/12 


♦143 

11/13 

♦144 

11/13 

♦145 

11/14 

*146 

11/14 

*147 

11/17 

*148 

11/19 

♦149 

11/19 

150 

11/19 

♦151 

11/20 

Atkins:  International 
Youth  Year,  cultural  val 
ues,  problems  of  the  el- 
derly, International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons,  pol- 
icies and  programs  relat- 
ing to  youth.  Committee 
III. 

U.S.  signs  common  fund 
agreement. 

Spero:  UNDRO  and  special 
assistance  programs, 
Committee  II. 

Petree:  peacekeeping, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 

U.S.  contributes  $250,000 
to  the  U.N.  World  As- 
sembly on  the  Elderly. 

Petree:  IAEA,  UNGA. 

Spero:  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women,  Committee  III. 

Ehrlich:  International 
Drinking  Water  Supply 
and  Sanitation  Decade, 
UNGA. 

Spero:  refugees, 
Committee  III. 

Spero:  international 
development  strategy, 
Committee  II. 

McHenry:  statement  on  the 
death  of  ICJ  Judge 
Richard  R.  Baxter, 
Security  Council. 

Shestack:  human  rights, 
Committee  III. 

McHenry:  apartheid, 
UNGA. 

Petree:  UNHCR  pledging 
conference. 

Atkins:  refugees  in  Africa, 
UNGA. 

Petree:  information, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 

Petree:  Indian  Ocean, 
Committee  I. 

Falkner:  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices,  Com- 
mittee II. 

McHenry:  Afghanistan, 
UNGA. 

Morgenthau:  social 

development,  Committee 
III. 


♦152  11/21 

♦153  11/28 

♦154  12/4 

♦155  12/4 

♦156  12/4 

♦157  12/4 

♦158  12/5 

•159  12/5 

•160  12/9 

♦161  12/9 

♦162  12/9 


♦163 

12/10 

♦164 

12/11 

♦165 

12/12 

♦166 

12/15 

♦167 

12/16 

♦168 

12/16 

♦169 

12/17 

♦170 

12/18 

"171        12/19 


Petree:  Golan  Heights, 
Special  Political  Com- 
mittee. 

Petree:  refugees,  Special 
Political  Committee. 

Atkins:  El  Salvador, 
Committee  III,  Dec.  3. 

Shestack:  Bolivia, 
Committee  III,  Dec.  3. 

Flood:  Chile,  Committee 
III,  Dec.  3. 

McHenry:  Security  Council 
membership,  UNGA. 

Cardwell:  drug  abuse  con- 
trol, Committee  II,  Dec.  4. 

Shestack:  totalitarian 
ideologies,  UNGA. 

Davison:  crime  prevention 
and  control,  Committee 
III,  Dec.  5 

Petree:  information,  Special 
Political  Committee. 

U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
commemorates  genocide 
convention  anniversary 
with  unveiling  of  the 
Raphael  Lemkin  bust. 

Loy:  relief  to  Kampuchean 
people,  donors  meeting. 

Newsom:  decolonization 
resolutions,  UNGA. 

Petree:  West  Bank  mayors, 
Security  Council,  Dec.  11. 

Petree:  Palestine,  UNGA. 

Newsom:  apartheid, 
UNGA. 

Atkins:  El  Salvador, 
UNGA. 

McHenry:  news  conference. 

McHenry:  UNIFIL,  Secu- 
rity Council. 

McHenry:  deportation  of 
mayors,  Security  Council. 


►Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


Department  of  State 

Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20520. 

Secretary  Haig 

Opening  statement  at  confirmation  hearings 
before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Jan.  9, 1981  (Current  Policy  #257). 

News  conference,  Jan.  28, 1981  (Current 
Policy  #258). 
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East  Asia 

Two  Years  of  U.S. -China  Relations,  January  1, 

1979-December  29, 1980  (Bulletin 

Reprint). 
Indochinese  Refugees  (GIST,  Nov.  1980). 

Economics 

Trade  Patterns  of  the  West- 1979  (Special 
Report  #74). 

Indicators  of  East- West  Economic 
Strength- 1979  (Special  Report  #75). 

Trade  of  NATO  and  Communist  Coun- 
tries-1976-1979  (Special  Report  #76). 

Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States 
(GIST,  Dec.  1980). 

Europe 

The  Baltic  Republics:  U.S.  Policy  (GIST,  Feb. 

1981). 
Madrid  CSCE  Followup  Meeting  (GIST,  Jan. 

1981). 


GPO  Sales 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20W2.  A  25%  dis- 
count is  made  on  orders  for  100  or  more 
copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  ac- 
company orders.  Prices  shown  here,  which 
include  domestic  postage,  are  subject  to 
change. 

1 980  Edition  of  Status 
of  the  World's  Nations 
Released 


Department  of  State 
Bicentennial 

A  Short  History  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

State,  1781-1981  (Bulletin  Reprint). 
Bicentennial  N  ote  #1 :  Department  of  State 

Completes  200  Years  (Dec.  1980). 
Bicentennial  Note  #2:  The  Department  of 

State  Today  (Dec.  1980). 
Bicentennial  Note #3:  Bicentennial  Reception 

and  Awards  Ceremony  (Jan.  1981).  ■ 


The  Office  of  The  Geographer,  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  has  released 
the  1980  edition  of  Status  of  the  World's 
Nations,  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 8735.  This  biennial  publication  con- 
tains an  up-to-date  official  listing  of  the 
world's  nations,  dependencies,  and  areas 
of  special  sovereignty  including  official 
country  name,  capital,  population,  and 
area.  The  text  includes  a  survey  and  a 
checklist  of  newly  independent  nations. 
Countries  are  shown  on  a  40V2-  by  2274- 
inch,  full-color  map. 

Status  of  the  World's  Nations  is  on 
sale  for  $1.75  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402.  Copies 
also  are  sold  at  the  GPO  Bookstore  in  the 
Department  of  State,  Room  2817,  North 
Lobby,  21st  and  C  Sts.  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20520. 


Press  release  331  of  Nov.  26, 1980. 
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Feature 


esident  Reagan  Visits  Canada 


resident  Reagan  made  a  state  visit 
'awa  March  10-11,  1981.  Following 
•marks  made  at  the  welcoming  cere- 
(  on  March  10,  the  President's  ad- 
\  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Cana- 
Parl lament  on  March  11,  and  re- 
$  made  to  reporters  on  March  ll.1 


ICOMING  CEREMONY2 

irnor  General  Schreyer 

vvith  great  pleasure  and  warmth  of 
ig  that  we  greet  you  and  Mrs. 
an  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
da. 

'ou  come  to  us  representing  the 
ry  that  is  both  our  nearest  neigh- 
ed also  which  the  history  of  this 
century  has  made  our  closest  ally. 
ugh  the  long  years  of  our  associa- 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
rica  have  met  and  overcome  many 
?nges  and  problems  together.  We 
I  believe,  acted  effectively  as  part- 
confident  that  our  differences 
■  our  combined  efforts  that  much 
effective. 

tow,  in  a  period  of  uncertainty  in 
.orld,  Canada  remains  committed  to 
ing  with  the  United  States  to  fur- 
the  fundamental  ideals  and  values 
?edom  and  of  equality  before  the 
vhich  we  both  share, 
am  confident  that  your  visit  to 
da  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  firm 
•ational  ties  of  friendship  and  prac- 
cooperation  which  exists  firmly  and 
rically  between  our  two  countries. 
e  here,  I  hope  that  beyond  the 
times  formal  aspects  of  state  occa- 
that  you  will  also  encounter  some- 
;  of  the  human,  kindred  dimension 
n  gives  relations  between  Canada 
:he  United  States,  and  as  between 
nillions  of  individual  Americans  and 
dians,  their  deeper  meaning  and 
unique  character. 
donsieur  le  President,  au  nom  de 
les  Canadiens,  je  vous  souhaite  la 
•enue  dans  notre  pays  qui,  comme  le 
,  compte  parmi  ces  citoyens  des  per- 
es  de  souche  ethniqve  et  linguistique 
iple  et  variee.  [Mr.  President,  on 
If  of  all  Canadians,  I  welcome  you 
r  country  which,  as  yours,  has 


among  its  citizens  people  of  multiple  and 
diverse  ethnic  and  linguistic  origins.] 

If  this  is  the  era  of  the  global 
village,  then  welcome  to  the  house  next 
door;  welcome  to  Canada. 


President  Reagan 

Nancy  and  I  are  happy  to  be  here.  One 
can  receive  no  warmer  greeting  than  the 
heartfelt  welcome  of  a  trusted  friend. 
And  yes,  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada  are  more  than 
good  neighbors;  we're  good  friends.  We 
citizens  of  North  America,  while  respect- 
ing the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
our  respective  national  identities,  are 
without  question  friends  that  can  be 
counted  upon.  Whether  in  times  of  trial 
and  insecurity  or  in  times  of  peace  and 
commerce,  our  relationship  has  never 
weakened.  The  faith  between  us  has 
never  wavered. 

We  each  play  a  separate  and  impor- 
tant role  in  international  affairs.  We 
have  economic  interests  that  bind  us  in 
cooperation  and,  in  some  eases,  put  us 
into  competition.  But  these  separate 
roles  are  respected  by  our  two  peoples 
and  have  never  diminished  the  harmony 
between  us. 

I  hope  this  visit  will  make  clear  my 
commitment  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  Canada.  Whether  in 
trade  or  defense  or  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources,  our 
two  nations  shall  continue  the  unique  re- 
lationship that  has  been  the  envy  of  the 
world,  a  relationship  that  has  enhanced 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  freedom 
of  our  people.  Let  us  continue  and  let  us 
move  forward. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you.  Merci. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  PARLIAMENT  3 


Prime  Minister  Trudeau 

Yesterday  I  welcomed  you  to  Canada.  I 
repeat  that  welcome  now  because  in  this 
chamber  Canada's  democracy  finds  its 
ultimate  expression.  Here  in  a  special 
way,  we  speak  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  And  here,  the  people  of  Canada 
are  honored  to  receive  you. 

Nations  do  not  choose  their  neigh- 
bors; geography  does  that.  The  sense  of 
neighborhood,  however,  is  more  than  a 
product  of  geography;  it  is  a  creation  of 
people  who  may  live  as  far  apart  as 
California  and  Quebec.  It  is  what  makes 
neighbors  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  for  in- 
stance. Canadians  have  noted  this  sense 
in  you,  Mr.  President,  and  they  know 
that  it  gives  a  particular  meaning  to 
your  visit  to  Ottawa. 

[In  French:]  Our  neighborhood  is  not 
only  a  place  but  a  state  of  mind,  not 
only  North  America  but  the  New  World. 
We  share  the  dreams  that  have  made 
this  continent  a  beacon,  a  hope,  and  a 
haven  for  people  everywhere.  We  share 
the  courage  and  joy  in  hard  work  that 
enabled  us  to  build  two  great  federal 
states  side  by  side,  from  our  first  land- 
falls on  the  Atlantic  to  our  last  frontiers 
on  the  Pacific.  We  cherish  what  we  have 
made.  We  are  determined  to  preserve  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  glad 
to  admit  others  to  the  bounty  and 
freedom  we  have  found  here. 

[In  English:]  It  is  right  that  we 
should  celebrate  what  we  hold  in  com- 
mon. At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  remember  and  respect  what 
makes  us  different.  More  than  200  years 
ago  our  paths  diverged  although  our 
goals  remained  the  same.  You  created  a 
great  republic  with  a  presidential  sys- 
tem. We  evolved  as  a  constitutional 
monarchy  under  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. You  placed  yourselves  from  the 
outset  under  a  written  constitution  that 
you  continue  to  revere  today.  We  are 
only  now  finishing  the  work  of  writing 
ours  and  bringing  it  home.  You  fought  a 
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tragic  civil  war.  We  have  recently  under- 
gone the  experience  of  a  referendum 
that  involved  no  violence  but,  nonethe- 
less, touched  the  very  fiber  of  this  coun- 
try. The  differences  of  history  affect  our 
relations  today  because  they  affect  our 
perceptions,  our  approaches,  our 
priorities. 

You  would  perhaps  agree  with 
Thoreau  where  he  says  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  I  quote:  "...  this 
government  of  itself  never  furthered  any 
enterprise,  but  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  it  got  out  of  its  way.  It  does  not 
settle  the  West.  It  does  not  educate.  The 
character  inherent  in  the  American  peo- 
ple has  done  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished. ..." 

The  character  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple has  also  made  Canada.  But  here  in 
Canada,  our  own  realities  have 
sometimes  made  it  necessary  for  govern- 
ments to  "further  enterprise."  Those 
realities  and  that  necessity  are  still  with 
us  today. 

[In  French:]  You  have  come  to 
Canada  at  a  busy  moment  in  our  history. 
We  are  still  engaged  in  the  task  of  na- 
tionmaking.  As  an  American  you  will 
understand  the  challenge  before  us.  We 
are  seeking  to  perfect  our  democracy 
and  strengthen  our  unity.  Sometimes, 
the  noise  we  make  will  reach  your  ears. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  out  of 
the  tumult  and  heat  of  creation  we  are 
forging  a  stronger  Canada.  To  borrow 
someone's  definition  of  a  megalopolis, 
we  are  determined  that  we  will  not 
emerge  from  our  present  debate  as  a 
"loose  confederation  of  shopping 
centers." 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  United 
States  will  face  a  dynamic  neighbor  to 
the  north.  As  we  put  our  house  in  order, 
we  in  Canada  will  grow  in  self-confi- 
dence. We  will  see  our  interests  more 
clearly  and  pursue  them  more  vigorous- 
ly. What  will  not  change,  however,  is 
our  deep  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  relationship  between 
our  two  countries  will  grow  as  Canada 
grows.  Certainly,  we  will  have  some  live- 
ly discussions  over  the  back  fence.  But 
we  have  always  spoken  plainly  to  each 
other -plainly  but  with  mutual  respect, 
because  that  is  the  way  sovereign  equals 
and  close  friends  should  speak  to  each 
other. 

[In  Englvsh:]  You  take  on  your 
awesome  responsibilities  at  a  time  of 

and  crista  in  international  affairs. 
The  world  badly  needs  the  courage  and 


Mrs.  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Schreyer  during  welcoming  ceremonies  at  the  Canadian  Forces 
Base  (Ottawa). 


wisdom  of  the  United  States -that 
courage  that  it  can  provide  under  your 
leadership.  I  speak  for  all  Canadians 
when  I  say  we  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  in  the  cause  of  stability,  security, 
and  humanity. 

Your  task -our  joint  task -will  not 
be  an  easy  one.  Many  people  fear  that 
the  world  has  become  too  complicated, 
that  events  have  spiraled  beyond  the 
control  of  individuals  or  governments. 
They're  tempted  to  give  up,  to  opt  out, 
and  to  hide  from  reality  and  responsibili- 
ty. That  way  lies  oblivion. 

I  believe  that  we  must  neither  cower 
before  reality  nor  oversimplify  it.  Yet 
complexity  should  not  obscure  plain 
truth.  On  this  most  favored  of  conti- 
nents, we  cannot  simply  turn  our  gaze 
inward  and  ignore  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  injustice  elsewhere. 

To  the  East,  we  face  a  system  that 
seems  ill-designed  to  respond  to  change 
and  growth.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Eastern  European  states 
may  come  to  accommodate  themselves 
at  least  to  the  dynamics  of  their  own 
region.  If,  for  example,  the  Polish  people 
are  able  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
within  a  framework  accepted  by  their 


neighbors,  then  they  will  have  matche 
revolution  with  a  no  less  remarkable 
evolution.  Through  courage  and  re- 
straint, they  will  have  begun  the  proo  i 
of  making  their  reality  more  Polish  ar 
their  system  more  responsive,  more 
adaptable,  and,  ultimately,  more  stabl 

In  the  West,  we  have  a  long  famil 
arity  with  the  pressures  of  change.  In 
the  past  decade  our  economies  have 
undergone  a  severe  test,  as  trusted  as 
sumptions  have  been  found  wanting.  1 
the  1970s  we  were  buffetted  by  the  n 
shock  of  rapid  energy  price  increases. 
We  were  forced  to  recognize  that  the  i 
monopoly  of  economic  power  was  con 
ing  to  an  end.  And  yet  for  all  the  stras 
upon  us,  our  political  and  economic 
framework  has  survived -survived  at 
least  as  well  as  the  chicken  and  the  ni  c 
to  which  Winston  Churchill  once  re- 
ferred in  this  chamber. 

Each  of  the  Western  countries  ha 
met  the  challenge  of  change  in  its  ow 
way.  Since  all  of  us  have  our  own 
distinctive  economic  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  our  solutions  have  had  t< 
be  diverse.  We  have  found  no  simple 
answers.  We've  fashioned  no  single  v, . 
With  cooperation  and  consultation, 
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ver.  we've  been  able  to  complement 
arious  approaches. 
it  another  level,  though,  we  do  have 
jle  approach.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
t  our  unity  in  the  defense  of  our 
precious  heritage -that  democracy 
i  is  envied  by  those  who  rightly 
I  it  and  feared  by  those  who  wrong- 
ny  its  force. 

is  to  North  and  South,  we  are  not 
»yed  by  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
The  poverty  of  the  developing 
Ties  does  not  have  to  be  perma- 
nor  is  it  unalloyed.  The  gap  be- 
i  the  two  groups  is  neither  racial 
nbridgeable.  In  the  growth  of  the 
oducing  states,  in  the  vigor  of  the 
l  industrialized  countries,  there  is 
ncing  evidence  of  the  dynamism 
lotential  of  the  developing  world.  In 
nity  of  the  South  there's  not  so 
an  identity  of  circumstances  as  an 
a  point  of  view,  a  shared  sense  of 
ice.  The  poorer  peoples  are  at  the 
y  of  circumstances  that  leave  them 
f  balance,  often  out  of  hope,  and 
ften  vulnerable  to  opportunists  who 
poaching  in  troubled  waters.  The 
trialized  democracies  have  not  only 
nan  duty  but  a  strategic  obligation 
Ip  developing  countries  in  their 
gle,  their  survival,  and  their  suc- 

umanity  will  prevail.  We  in  the 
World  can  never  be  pessimists,  for 
e,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  custo- 
of  the  future.  You  have  reminded 
this  on  both  sides  of  the  49th 
iel.  You've  done  so  by  evoking  a 
n  which  both  our  peoples  have 
the  architects  of  change,  not  its 
is.  I  wish  you  well  in  your  task  and 
)rt  in  your  burden.  May  part  of 
:omfort  come  from  the  assurance  of 
ia's  abiding  friendship  for  your 
ry  and  for  your  people. 
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le  to  this  great  capital  of  this  great 
n  by  crossing  a  border  not  which 
;s  us  but  a  border  which  joins  us. 
r<ms  nous  sommes  souvent  serre  la 
par  dessus  cette  frontiere  et  nous  le 
is  une  fois  encore  aujourd'hui.  For 
of  my  own  party  who  accompanied 
have  said  we've  often  shaken 
3  across  this  border  and  we're  doing 
:e  again  today. 

Jancy  and  I  have  arrived  for  this, 
rst  state  visit  of  my  Presidency,  in 
pirit  expressed  so  well  by  a  Calgary 
r  and  publisher  some  60  years  ago. 


He  said:  "The  difference  between  a 
friend  and  an  acquaintance  is  that  a 
friend  helps  where  an  acquaintance 
merely  advises."  [Laughter]  We  come 
here  not  to  advise,  not  to  lecture;  we  are 
here  to  listen  and  to  work  with  you. 
We're  here  as  friends,  not  as  acquain- 
tances. 

Some  years  ago,  Nancy  and  I  both 
belonged  to  a  very  honorable  profession 
in  California.  And  as  I  prepared  for 
these  remarks  today,  I  learned  that 
among  those  in  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry in  Hollywood,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  perhaps  as  many  as  one  out 
of  five  are  of  Canadian  origin.  Many  of 
those  whom  I  counted  as  close  profes- 
sional colleagues  and,  indeed,  close  per- 
sonal friends,  did  not  come  from  Ameri- 
ca's heartland  as  I  did,  but  from  the 
heart  of  Canada,  as  did  most  of  you  in 
this  historic  chamber.  Art  Linkletter, 
Glenn  Ford,  Raymond  Massey,  Walter 
Pidgeon,  Raymond  Burr  are  but  a  few 
of  your  countrymen  who  are  celebrated 
in  our  entertainment  industry. 

I  believe  I  know  the  very  special 
relationship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  with  all  respect  to 
those  few  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  can 
do  better  than  that.  A  young  lady  once 
came  to  Hollywood  from  Toronto,  and 
before  long  little  Gladys  Smith  was  em- 
braced by  our  entire  nation.  Gladys 
Smith  of  Toronto  became  Mary  Pick- 
ford.  And  I  know  that  you'll  forgive  us 
for  adopting  her  so  thoroughly  that  she 
became  known  the  world  over  as 
"America's  sweetheart."  [Laughter]  But 
"America's  sweetheart"  was  Canadian. 
[Laughter] 

Affinity,  heritage,  common  borders, 
mutual  interests -these  have  all  built  the 
foundation  for  our  strong  bilateral  rela- 
tionship. This  relationship  has  grown  to 
include  some  of  the  strongest  economic 
links  among  the  nations  of  this  Earth. 
Some  16%  of  America's  total  world 
trade  is  done  with  Canada.  Our  joint 
trade  amounts  to  about  90  billion  Cana- 
dian dollars  annually.  This  is  greater 
than  the  gross  national  product  of  some 
150  countries.  It's  estimated  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  U.S.  workers  are 
employed  in  exports  to  Canada,  and,  in 
turn,  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  account  for  one-sixth  of  your 
gross  national  product.  Not  only  is  the 
vast  bulk  of  this  trade  conducted  be- 
tween private  traders  in  two  free 
economic  systems,  but  more  than  half 
crosses  our  borders  duty-free.  Our 
seaways,  highways,  airways,  and  rails 


are  the  arteries  of  a  massive,  intercon- 
necting trade  network  which  has  been 
critically  important  to  both  of  us. 

Thus,  while  America  counts  many 
friends  across  the  globe,  surely  we  have 
no  better  friend  than  Canada.  And 
though  we  share  bilateral  interests  with 
countries  throughout  the  world,  none  ex- 
ceeds the  economic,  cultural,  and  securi- 
ty interests  that  we  share  with  you. 

These  strong  and  significant  mutual 
interests  are  among  the  reasons  for  my 
visit  here.  Already,  I  have  shared  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  very  helpful 
discussions  across  a  range  of  issues— to 
listen  and  to  insure  that  these  important 
ties  shall  not  loosen. 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  in  the  recent 
past  we've  made  progress  on  matters  of 
great  mutual  importance.  Our  govern- 
ments have  already  discussed  one  of  the 
largest  joint  private  projects  ever  under- 
taken by  two  nations -the  pipeline  to 
bring  Alaskan  gas  to  the  continental 
United  States.  We  strongly  favor 
prompt  completion  of  this  project  based 
on  private  funds. 

We  have  agreed  to  an  historic  liber- 
alization of  our  trade  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. We've  continued  our  efforts, 
begun  with  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1972,  to  protect 
our  joint  heritage  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
We  want  to  continue  to  work  coopera- 
tively to  understand  and  control  the  air 
and  water  pollution  that  respects  no 
borders. 

During  my  visit  here,  I've  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  two  other  important  agreements. 
We  are  renewing  the  North  American 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  Agree- 
ment for  5  more  years.  For  more  than 
two  decades  now,  NORAD  has  bound  us 
together  in  our  common  defense  with  an 
integrated  command  structure  symboliz- 
ing our  interdependence.  This  agree- 
ment represents  continued  progress  in 
our  relations  and  mutual  security. 

And  second,  we  have  concluded  an 
agreement  regarding  social  security 
benefits  between  those  of  our  citizens 
who  combine  work  in  both  nations.  And 
with  this  new  agreement,  these  people 
who  are  employed  in  both  countries, 
they  can  then  be  eligible  for  the  com- 
bined benefits.  And  the  workers  will  be 
eligible  for  those  benefits  in  whichever 
country  they  choose  to  live. 
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Our  deep  and  longtime  bilateral 
economic  interests  lead  me  to  depart 
from  the  norm  today  and  to  give  to  you 
a  report  on  America's  progress  toward 
economic  recovery. 

Five  weeks  ago,  I  reported  to  the 
American  people  that  the  U.S.  economy 
faced  the  worst  economic  mess  since  the 
great  worldwide  depression.  We're  a 
proud  people,  but  we're  also  realists. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  face  up  to 
what  I  described  as  a  potential  economic 
calamity. 

I  raise  this  issue  today  because 
America  holds  a  genuine  belief  in  its 
obligation  to  consult  with  its  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  economic  actions  that  we 
take  affect  not  just  us  alone  but  the  rela- 
tionships across  our  borders  as  well. 

As  we  examined  America's  economic 
illness,  we  isolated  a  number  of  con- 
tributing factors.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  explosively  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  We  found  that 
there  had  grown  up  a  maze  of  stifling 
regulations  which  began  to  crush  ini- 
tiative and  deaden  the  dynamic  in- 
dustrial innovation  which  brought  us  to 
where  we  are.  We  saw  unbelievable 
deficits  -this  year  alone  reaching  up  to 
nearly  $80  billion,  including  off-budget 
items.  And  we  found  that  these  deficits 
got  in  no  one's  way,  because  the  govern- 
ment found  it  easy  to  fuel  inflation  by 
printing  more  money  just  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

The  American  taxing  structure,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, began  instead  to  serve  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  government.  If  you  will 
forgive  me,  you  know  someone  has  once 
likened  government  to  a  baby.  It  is  an 
alimentary  canal  with  an  appetite  at  one 
end  and  no  sense  of  responsibility  at  the 
other.  [Laughter]  But  our  citizens  were 
being  thrown  into  higher  tax  brackets 
for  simply  trying  to  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion. In  just  the  last  5  years,  Federal 
personal  taxes  for  the  average  American 
household  have  increased  58%.  The  re- 
sults: crippling  inflation,  interest  rates 
which  went  above  20%,  a  national  debt 
approaching  a  trillion  dollars,  nearly  8 
million  people  out  of  work,  and  a  steady 
3-year  decline  in  productivity. 

We  decided  not  just  to  complain  but 
to  act.  In  a  series  of  messages  and  ac- 
tions, we  have  begun  the  slow  process  of 

pping  the  assault  on  the  American 
economy  and  returning  to  the  strong 
and  steady  prosperity  that  we  once  en- 

i.  It's  very  important  for  us  to  have 


friends  and  partners  know  and  under- 
stand what  we're  doing.  Let  me  be  blunt 
and  honest.  The  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years  has  not  been  as  solid  and 
stable  an  ally  and  trading  partner  as  it 
should  be.  How  can  we  expect  certain 
things  of  our  friends  if  we  don't  have 
our  own  house  in  order? 

Americans  are  uniting  now  as  they 
always  have  in  times  of  adversity.  I  have 
found  there  is  a  wellspring  of  spirit  and 
faith  in  my  country  which  will  drive  us 
forward  to  gain  control  of  our  lives  and 
restore  strength  and  vitality  to  our 
economic  system.  But  we  act  not  just 
for  ourselves  but  to  enhance  our  rela- 
tionships with  those  we  respect. 

First,  we're  taking  near  revolu- 
tionary steps  to  cut  back  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending  in  the  United  States. 
We're  proposing  that  instead  of  having 
our  national  budget  grow  at  the  unac- 
ceptable rate  of  14%  per  year,  it  should 
rise  at  a  more  sensible  6%.  This  enables 
us  to  maintain  the  kind  of  growth  we 
need  to  protect  those  in  our  society  who 
are  truly  dependent  on  government 
services. 

Just  yesterday,  I  submitted  our  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  coming  year -and 
then  immediately  crossed  the  border. 
[Laughter] 

With  extraordinary  effort,  we've  iso- 
lated some  83  items  for  major  savings 
and  hundreds  more  for  smaller  savings, 
which  together  amount  to  $48.6  billion 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Our  second 
proposal  is  a  10%  cut  across-the-board 
every  year  for  3  years  in  the  tax  rates 
for  all  individual  income  taxpayers,  mak- 
ing a  total  cut  in  tax  rates  of  30%.  This 
will  leave  our  taxpayers  with  $500 
billion  more  in  their  pockets  over  the 
next  5  years  and  create  dramatic  new 
incentives  to  boost  productivity  and  fight 
inflation.  When  these  personal  cuts  are 
combined  with  tax  cuts  to  provide  our 
business  and  industry  with  new  capital 
for  innovation  and  growth,  we  will  be 
creating  millions  of  new  jobs,  many  of 
them  ultimately  on  your  side  of  the 
border. 

Our  third  proposal  is  to  eliminate 
those  unproductive  and  unnecessary 
regulations  which  have  slowed  down  our 
growth  and  added  to  our  inflationary 
burdens.  We  shall  do  this  with  care, 
while  still  safeguarding  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  people  and,  I 
might  add,  while  mindful  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  have  equal  regard  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  neighbors. 


Finally,  we'll  be  working  closely  \ 
our  Federal  Reserve  System  to  achie' 
stable  and  moderate  growth  patterns 
our  money  supply. 

As  I  said,  America's  program  for 
economic  recovery  is  designed  not  m< 
ly  to  solve  an  internal  problem;  it  is 
viewed  by  my  Administration  as  part 
an  essential  effort  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  our  friends  and  allies  in  wh 
we're  doing.  When  we  gain  control  oi 
our  inflation,  we  can  once  again  con- 
tribute more  helpfully  to  the  health  o: 
the  world  economy.  We  believe  that  c 
fidence  will  rise,  interest  rates  will  de 
cline,  and  investment  will  increase.  A 
our  inflation  is  reduced,  your  citizens 
and  other  world  citizens  will  have  to  i 
port  less  inflation  from  us. 

As  we  begin  to  expand  our  econo: 
once  again  and  as  our  people  begin  tc 
keep  more  control  of  their  own  mone; 
we'll  be  better  trading  partners.  Our 
growth  will  help  fuel  the  steady  prosj 
ity  of  our  friends.  The  control  we  reg 
over  our  tax  and  regulatory  structure 
will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  stead 
growth  in  U.S.  productivity.  Our  goo< 
will  go  into  markets  not  laden  down 
with  the  drag  of  regulatory  baggage  < 
punitive  levies  but  with  a  competitive 
edge  that  helps  us  and  those  who  tra( 
with  us. 

Such  new,  sustained  prosperity  in 
era  of  reduced  inflation  will  also  serve 
worldwide  to  help  all  of  us  resist  prot 
tionist  impulses.  We  want  open  mark 
We  want  to  promote  lower  costs  glob, 
ly.  We  want  to  increase  living  standai 
throughout  the  world.  And  that's  why 
we're  working  so  hard  to  bring  about 
this  economic  renewal. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  very  ii 
portant  reasons  for  us  to  restore  our 
economic  vitality.  Beyond  our  shores 
and  across  this  troubled  globe,  the  goi 
word  of  the  United  States  and  its  abil 
to  remain  stable  and  dependable  rely  i 
good  part  on  our  having  a  stable  and 
pendable  economy.  Projecting  solid  in- 
ternal strengths  is  essential  to  the 
West's  ability  to  maintain  peace  and  9 
curity  in  the  world.  Thus,  our  national 
interests,  our  bilateral  interests,  and  c 
hemispheric  interests  are  profoundly  i 
volved  in  truly  international  questions. 
That's  why  we  must  act  now,  why  we 
can  no  longer  be  complacent  about  the 
consequences  of  economic  deterioratio: 
We've  entered  an  era  which  command 
the  alliance  to  restore  its  leadership  in 
the  world.  And  before  we  can  be  stron 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  once  again 
strong  at  home. 
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ur  friend,  our  ally,  our  partner, 
ur  neighbor,  Canada,  and  the 
d  States  have  always  worked  to- 
r  to  build  a  world  with  peace  and 
ity,  a  world  of  freedom  and  dignity 
I  people. 

'ith  our  other  friends,  we  must  em- 
Aith  great  spirit  and  commitment 
?  path  toward  unity  and  strength, 
is  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must 

together  for  the  integrity  of  our 
phere,  for  the  inviolability  of  its 
is,  for  its  defense  against  imported 
ism,  and  for  the  rights  of  all  our 
is  to  be  free  from  the  provocations 
'red  from  outside  our  sphere  for 
olent  purposes.  Across  the  oceans, 
and  together  against  the  unaccept- 
>oviet  invasion  into  Afghanistan 
gainst  continued  Soviet  adventur- 
:ross  the  Earth.  And  toward  the 
ssed  and  dispirited  people  of  all  na- 

we  stand  together  as  friends 

to  extend  a  helping  hand, 
say  to  you,  our  Canadian  friends, 
j  all  nations  which  will  stand  with 
■  the  cause  of  freedom:  Our  mission 
re  than  simply  making  do  in  an  un- 
/orld.  Our  mission  is  what  it  has 
s  been -to  lift  the  world's  dreams 
id  the  short  limits  of  our  sights  and 
1  far  edges  of  our  best  hopes, 
his  will  not  be  an  era  of  losing  lib- 
it shall  be  one  of  gaining  it.  This 
ot  be  an  era  of  economic  pessi- 
,  of  restraint,  and  retrenchment;  it 
e  one  of  restoration,  growth,  and 
iding  opportunities  for  all  men  and 
n.  And  we  will  not  be  here  merely 
■vive,  we  will  be  here,  in  William 
ner's  words,  to  prevail,  to  regain 
Bstiny  and  our  mutual  honor, 
ometimes  it  seems  that  because  of 
>mfortable  relationship,  we  dwell 
ps  a  bit  too  much  on  our 
Bnces.  I,  too,  have  referred  to  the 
hat  we  do  not  agree  on  all  issues. 
Tare  so  many  things  with  each 
;  yet,  for  good  reasons,  we  insist 
ing  different  to  retain  our  separate 
ties. 

his  captured  the  imagination  of 
5t  Hemingway  when  he  worked  as 
ter  for  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly  in 

Hemingway  was  traveling  in 
erland,  and  he  noted  that  the 
i  made  no  distinction  between 
dians  and  citizens  of  the  United 
s.  And  he  wondered  about  this,  and 
ked  a  hotelkeeper  if  he  didn't  notice 
ifference  between  the  people  from 


the  two  countries.  "Monsieur,"  he  said  to 
Hemingway,  "Canadians  speak  English 
and  always  stay  2  days  longer  at  any 
place  than  Americans  do."  [Laughter]  As 
you  know,  I  shall  be  returning  to  Ottawa 
in  July,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  plan  to 
stay  as  long  as  everyone  else.  [Applause] 

I'm  not  here  today  to  dwell  on  our 
differences.  When  President  Eisenhower 
spoke  from  this  spot  in  1953,  he  noted 
his  gratitude  as  Allied  Commander  in 
World  War  II  for  the  Canadian  contribu- 
tion to  the  liberation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  touched  my  curiosity,  and 
even  though  I'd  participated  in  that  war 
myself,  I  did  a  little  research. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  there  was 
something  called  the  1st  Special  Service 
Force,  a  unique  international  undertak- 
ing at  the  time.  This  force  was  com- 
posed of  Canadians  and  Americans,  dis- 
tributed equally  throughout  its  ranks, 
carrying  the  flags  of  both  nations.  They 
served  under  a  joint  command,  were 
taught  a  hybrid  close-order  drill,  and 
trained  together  as  paratroopers, 
demolition  experts,  ski  troops,  and  then 
as  an  amphibious  unit. 


The  1st  Special  Service  Force  be- 
came famous  for  its  high  morale,  its  rug- 
ged abilities,  and  tough  fighting  in  situa- 
tions where  such  reputations  were  hard- 
earned.  Alerted  to  their  availability, 
Gen.  Eisenhower  requested  them  for 
special  reconnaissance  and  raiding 
operations  during  the  winter  advance  up 
the  Italian  Peninsula.  They  were  in- 
volved in  the  Anzio  beachhead  campaign 
in  Italy  and  were  at  the  spearhead  of 
the  forces  that  captured  Rome.  The  1st 
Special  Service  Force  made  no  distinc- 
tions when  it  went  into  battle.  Its  men 
had  the  common  cause  of  freedom  at 
their  side  and  the  common  denominator 
of  courage  in  their  hearts.  They  were 
neither  Canadian  nor  American.  They 
were,  in  Gen.  Eisenhower's  term, 
liberators. 

Let's  speak  no  more  of  differences 
today.  Certainly,  your  Ambassador,  Ken 
Taylor,  didn't  when  he  first  sheltered 
and  then  spirited  six  Americans  out  of 
the  center  of  Tehran  and  brought  them 
to  their  freedom.  Their  daring  escape 
worked  not  because  of  our  differences 
but  because  of  our  shared  likenesses. 


President  Reagan  addresses  a  joint  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Seated  in  the 
front  row  are  Secretary  Haig,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  MacGuigan,  Mrs. 
Reagan,  and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau. 
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A  final  word  to  the  people  of 
Canada:  We're  happy  to  be  your 
neighbor.  We  want  to  remain  your 
friend.  We're  determined  to  be  your 
partner,  and  we're  intent  on  working 
closely  with  you  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. We  are  much  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance. Merci.  Thank  you. 
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Prime  Minister  Trudeau 

The  point  has  been  made  many  times 
that  we  are  happy  to  have  received 
President  Reagan  and  his  ministers  and 
officials.  We  want  to  report  briefly  this 
morning  on  the  conversations  and  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  between  us.  I 
would  merely  preface  them  by  saying 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration we  were  surprised  and 
delighted  that  so  much  ground  could  be 
covered  in  such  a  positive  way.  There's 
no  subject  and  no  grievance,  if  I  could 
use  the  word,  which  the  United  States 
wasn't  prepared  to  discuss  and  indicate 
a  will  to  settle. 

We  discussed  yesterday  morning 
mainly  the  area  of  international  affairs, 
and  we  had  a  very  wide-ranging  tour 
d'horizon.  Nous  avons  parle  de 
I'Afghanistan,  de  la  Pologne,  du  Proche- 
Orient.  [We  discussed  Afghanistan, 
Poland,  the  Near  East.]  We  talked  a  fair 
amount  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America.  And  on  El  Salvador  in  par- 
ticular there  was  agreement,  as  I  could 
sense  it,  that  the  solution  there  should 
be  a  political  solution  and  that  we  would 
work  in  whatever  way  we  could  to  in- 
sure that  the  moderates  were  those  who 
took  over  and  not  the  extremists  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left. 

We,  as  you  know,  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  NORAD,  which  will  be  signed 
imminently.  We  reached  an  agreement 
on  social  security  also.  Much  of  the  work 
in  these  two  areas  had  been  done  before 
we  even  sat  down  to  talk,  because  you 
realize  as  we  do  that  every  day  of  the 
week  there  are  contacts  between  officials 
of  both  governments  on  a  multitude  of 
subjects.  And  what  we  concentrated  on 
in  our  brief  meetings  was  mainly  in  the 
area  of  disagreement  or  a  need  to  clarify 
our  respective  positions,  and  I  would  say 
that  on  the  two  main  areas  of  bilateral 

'•rn  we  were  very  pleased  with  the 
ultimate  response  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


It  began,  of  course,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  our  deep  disappointment  at  the 
fact  that  the  fisheries  treaty  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  United  States  from 
ratification,  because  from  the  outset  we 
had  argued,  when  these  discussions 
began  several  years  ago,  that  linkage 
between  the  boundaries  settlement  and 
the  fisheries  was  not  only  necessary,  but 
it  was  obvious  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  two  agreements.  And  we  are  disap- 
pointed at  the  delinkage,  and  that  has 
been  expressed  very  clearly  to  the 
United  States.  But  as  I  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  few  days  ago,  I 
think  it's  fair  to  put  the  best  possible 
light  on  this,  and  that  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  attitude  that  the  dis- 
cussions assumed. 

The  fisheries  treaty  was  bogged 
down  for  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  we  view  the  U.S.  gesture  of 
withdrawing  that  treaty  as  an  indication 
of  their  determination  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  other  ways,  because  we  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  two  problems  have 
to  be  solved.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
having  the  courts  determine  the  bound- 
aries; it  is  a  matter  of  making  sure  that 
though  there  will  be  no  fish  war -we 
gave  each  other  the  assurance  of  that, 
and  we  will  take  measures  to  make  sure 
it  doesn't  happen -no  one  would  benefit 
if  the  fish  ultimately  were  fished  out  by 
the  extraordinary  capacities  of  the  Cana- 
dian fishermen  to  go  ahead  and  fish  if 
they  see  that  there  are  no  limits  and 
that  the  Americans  are  not  respecting 
them.  In  this  sense,  we  are  very  happy 
that  the  U.S.  Administration  has  under- 
taken to  assure  fish  conservation  meas- 
ures in  that  area.  And  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  problem  will  be  settled  in  that 
way.  Indeed,  we're  more  than  hopeful; 
we  are  confident  that  it  will. 

The  other  area,  of  course,  of  great 
concern  to  Canada  was  cross-boundary 
pollution,  either  through  acid  rain,  Great 
Lakes  water  pollution,  or  the  particular 
case  of  the  Garrison  diversion.  And  on 
all  these  matters  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  the  United  States,  as  the  President 
had  occasion  to  repeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  moments  ago -we  have 
the  assurances  that  the  United  States 
has  the  will  and  the  determination  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  preserving  the  en- 
vironment for  ourselves  and  for 
posterity. 


We  talked  about  the  pipeline -the  I 
northern  gas  pipeline -and  you  heard  1 
the  President  of  the  United  States  giv>  I 
us  the  assurance  that  they  were  deter-  * 
mined  to  see  it  to  its  successful  complt 
tion  and,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the 
undertakings  we'd  had  from  the  pre- 
vious Administration. 

We  talked  about  many  other  bilate  ! 
al  subjects  in  the  area  of  trade.  We  sa 
that  the  auto  pact  discussions  should  k 
pursued  and  continued.  In  the  area  of  I 
mass  transit  transportation,  the  Unite 
States  has  agreed  to  consider  ways  in 
which  agreement  and  the  buy- America 
provisions  can  be  made  to  operate  in  a  I 
fair  way  to  Canada. 

We  discussed  other  economic  sub- 
jects. But  I  think  it's  important,  in  cor'* 
elusion,  to  remind  you  that  the  impres 
sion  that  I  got  from  our  discussions  w 
the  American  President  and  ministers 
was  that  we  were  doing  this  in  the  bei 
possible  of  spirits  and  attitudes.  We 
didn't  approach  this  as  a  zero-sum  gan 
We  think  that  there  can  be  beneficiari< 
on  both  sides  in  all  these  areas,  wheth 
it  be  from  the  environment  or  trade. 

We  don't  see  the  negotiations  as  t< 
minating  in  a  victory  for  one  and  some 
losses  for  the  other.  On  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  and  reality  of  these  discussic 
and,  I  am  convinced,  of  the  future  of  ( 
relations  with  President  Reagan  and  h 
Administration,  will  be  that  both  sides 
can  come  out  the  gainers  if  we  solve 
problems  of  the  environment,  problem 
of  boundaries  or  of  fisheries,  problems 
of  trade,  problems  of  social  security,  a 
that  both  sides  have  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  look  at  international  problems 
that  same  light,  too,  because  we  share 
the  main  objectives  of  liberty  and 
justice. 

I  expressed  for  my  part  that  there 
might  be  some  future  meetings  betwet 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  Mexico  and  the  Prim 
Minister  of  Canada,  if  we  could  have 
such  meetings  to  try  and  share  commc 
views  of  people  who  inhabit  the  New 
World,  particularly  as  we  regard  inter 
national  developments. 

We  will  be  meeting  again,  the  Pre 
dent  and  I  and  the  other  summiteers  i 
July.  And  I  think  that  we  have  shown 
least  by  our  meeting  in  this  past  day  a 
a  half  that  we  intend  to  continue  our 
consultations.  I  did  make  the  point  -ai 
I  think  the  President  agreed -that  our 
reaction  to  tensions  in  Poland,  as 
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r»t  from  our  reaction  to  events  in 
listan  more  than  a  year  ago,  show 
e  had  learned  from  the  lesson  of 
listan  and  that  we  understood 
ie  of  the  most  important  things 
Jd  achieve  as  likeminded  countries 
consult  in  order  that  we  not 
n  disarray  to  crises  or  possible 
is  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
e  act.  in  fact  as  we  are  in  spirit, 
ruson  and  with  dedication  to  the 
)f  freedom. 

at's  about  all  I  think  I  have  to 
r.  President,  and  it's  up  to  you 
i  try  and  satisfy  those  who  were 
isfied  by  me.  [Laughter] 


ent  Reagan 

-e  they  are.  You  gave  certainly  a 
lorough  summing-up  of  the  won- 
mee tings  we've  held.  I  would  like 
owever,  to  remark  on  the  kind  of 
ne  that  I  have  received  here.  That 
ne  went  beyond  careful  planning 
yond  a  sincere  and  warm  recep- 
•  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Minister.  It  was  truly  a  welcome, 
ring  between  neighbor  and 
or. 

ir  discussion  showed  that  the 
[  States  and  Canada  stand 
er  on  many  world  issues.  Under- 
bly,  on  some  issues,  we  see  things 
ntly.  Each  country  has  its  own  na- 
interests  and  objectives.  Each 
y  brings  to  international  issues  a 
t  point  of  view.  But  what  has  im- 
d  me  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
agreement  and,  where  we  have 
d,  that  we  have  discussed  our 


differences  with  the  kind  of  openness 
and  understanding  that  exists  between 
neighbors. 

We  discussed  the  major  areas  of  in- 
stabilty  in  the  world,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  told  you,  including  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. We  considered  carefully  the  Ottawa 
summit,  which  will  be  held  here  in  July. 
That  meeting  will  be  a  very  useful  op- 
portunity to  share  views  on  relationships 
between  the  industrialized  democracies 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  energy  coopera- 
tion and  on  economic  relations  within 
the  developing  nations. 

In  addition  to  discussing  these  world 
issues,  we  carefully  considered  the  bilat- 
eral U.S. -Canadian  relationship.  We 
agreed  wholeheartedly  that  consultation 
is  vitally  important  to  our  close  and  co- 
operative relationship,  and  we  agreed  to 
foster  frank  and  informal  consultation  at 
all  levels  and  at  all  times.  Our  bilateral 
discussions  took  us  into  areas  where  our 
two  nations  are  closest.  We  discussed 
matters  affecting  the  environment,  fish- 
eries, as  you've  been  told,  energy,  trade, 
and  defense.  In  each  of  these  areas  we 
were,  I  believe,  able  to  deal  with  the 
issue  squarely  in  an  atmosphere  of 
frankness  and  understanding,  and  we 
did,  yes,  discuss  the  pipeline,  the  Cana- 
dian national  energy  program,  took  up 
the  continuing  problems,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  told  you,  of  east  coast  boundary 
and  fisheries  treaties. 

On  the  environment  we  addressed 
the  Garrison  project  and  continued  joint 
efforts  to  deal  with  both  transboundary 
air  pollution  and  the  cleanup  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  agreed  to  continue 


consultations  on  the  auto  industry  and 
on  reciprocal  opportunities  for  urban 
mass  transit  trade.  We  discussed  our 
defense  production  sharing  agreements. 
We've  had,  in  short,  a  busy  time. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  contacts 
between  us  at  the  Prime  Minister- 
President  level,  at  the  level  of  Cabinet 
officers,  and  at  all  levels  below.  To  sum 
it  up,  our  meetings  have  been,  as  he 
said,  frank  and  constructive,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that 
we  continue  to  deal  with  each  other  in 
the  same  way  in  the  years  ahead.  And  I 
would  like  to  close  by  expressing  my 
thanks  to  Governor  General  Schreyer,  to 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  and  through 
them  to  the  people  of  Canada  for  the 
warm  welcome  that  I  and  my  associates 
have  received  here  this  week.  I  can 
assure  you  we  will  not  forget  it.  We  will 
remember  it  with  great  warmth  and 
pleasure. 


JTexts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  16,  1981, 
which  also  includes  the  President's  and  Prime 
Minister's  remarks  outside  the  Centre  Block 
on  Parliament  Hill  and  the  exchange  of 
remarks  between  the  President  ana  the 
Governor  General  following  a  dinner  at 
Rideau  Hall,  the  Governor  General's 
residence,  on  Mar.  10. 

2Made  at  Hangar  1 1  at  the  Canadian 
Forces  Base. 

3Made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Chamber  at  the  Centre  Block. 

4Made  in  the  Railway  Committee  Room 
at  the  Centre  Block.  ■ 


ent  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  the  Prime  Minister's  office  at  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Hill. 
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Interview  With  Walter  Cronkite 
(Excerpts) 


Following  are  excerpts  from  an  in- 
terview President  Reagan  held  with 
Walter  Cronkite  for  CBS  News  which 
was  broadcast  on  March  3,  198 1.1 

Q.  With  your  Administration  barely  6 
weeks  old,  you're  involved  now  in, 
perhaps,  the  first  foreign  policy  crisis, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  crisis  yet— it  prob- 
ably cannot  be,  but  it's  being  much 
discussed,  of  course  — much  concern 
about  El  Salvador  and  our  commit- 
ment there.  Do  you  see  any  parallel  in 
our  committing  military  advisers  and 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  and 
the  early  stages  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam? 

A.  No,  I  don't.  I  know  that  that 
parallel  is  being  drawn  by  many  people. 
But  the  difference  is  so  profound.  What 
we're  actually  doing  is  at  the  request  of 
a  government  in  one  of  our  neighboring 
countries  helping— offering  some  help 
against  the  import  or  the  export  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  terrorism,  of 
disruption,  and  it  isn't  just  El  Salvador. 
That  happens  to  be  the  target  at  the 
moment. 

Our  problem  is  this  whole  hemi- 
sphere and  keeping  this  sort  of  thing 
out.  We  have  sent  briefing  teams  to 
Europe,  down  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  with  what  we've  learned  of 
the  actual  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  Cuba,  of  the  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization],  of  even 
Qadhafi  in  Libya,  and  others  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  to  bring  about  this 
terrorism  down  there. 

You  used  the  term  military  advisers. 
You  know,  there's  a  sort  of  a  techni- 
cality there.  You  could  say  they  are  ad- 
visers in  that  they're  training,  but  when 
it's  used  as  adviser,  that  means  military 
men  who  go  in  and  accompany  the 
forces  into  combat,  advise  on  strategy 
and  tactics.  We  have  no  one  of  that 
kind.  We're  sending  and  have  sent 
teams  down  there  to  train.  They  do  not 
accompany  them  into  combat.  They  train 
recruits  in  the  garrison  area.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  such  training 
teams  in  more  than  30  countries  today, 
and  we've  always  done  that;  the  officers 
of  the  military  in  friendly  countries  and 
in  our  neighboring  countries  have  come 
to  OH  oolfl    West  Point,  An- 

napo  o  forth.  So  I  don't  see  any 

parallel  at  all. 


And  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
terrorists -the  guerrilla  activity -in  El 
Salvador  was  supposed  to  cause  an  up- 
rising that  the  government  would  fall 
because  the  people  would  join  this  ag- 
gressive force  and  support  them.  The 
people  are  totally  against  that  and  have 
not  reacted  in  that  way. 

Q.  That's  one  of  the  questions 
that's  brought  up  about  the  wisdom  of 
our  policy  right  at  the  moment.  Some 
Latin  Americans  feel  that  President 
Duarte  [of  El  Salvador]  has  control  of 
the  situation.  The  people  have  not 
risen.  This  last  offensive  of  the  guer- 
rillas did  not  work,  and,  therefore, 
aren't  we  likely  to  exacerbate  the 
situation  by  American  presence  there 
now,  therefore  sort  of  promoting  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  coming 
down  there  and  getting  the  guerrillas 
and  people  themselves  upset  about 
"big  brother"  intervention,  and  there- 
fore losing  the  game  instead  of  win- 
ning it? 

A.  No,  and  we  realize  that  our 
southern  friends  down  there  do  have 
memories  of  the  great  colossus  of  the 
north  and  so  forth— but  no,  his  govern- 
ment has  asked  for  this  because  of  the 
need  for  training  against  terrorist  and 
guerrilla  activities,  has  asked  for 
materiel  such  as  helicopters  and  so  forth 
that  can  be  better  at  interdicting  the 
supply  lines  where  these  illicit  weapons 
are  being  brought  in  to  the  guerrillas. 
This  is  what  we've  provided  and  some  of 
these  teams  that  have  been  provided  are 
also  to  help  keep  those  machines  in  the 
air  and  on  the  water -patrol  boats  and 
so  forth -to  try  to  interdict  the  supply 
by  water  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 
They  need  help  in  repair.  They  get  laid 
up  for  repairs,  and  they  don't  have  the 
qualified  technicians. 

Q.  What  really  philosophically  is 
different  from  our  going  down  to  help 
a  democratic  government  sustain  itself 
against  guerrilla  activity  promoted 
from  the  outside  or  Soviet  and  Cuban 
aid,  as  we  believe  it  to  be— your  Ad- 
ministration says  it  is  — and  Afghani- 
stan? El  Salvador  is  in  our  sort  of 
political  sphere  of  influence.  Afghani- 
stan, on  the  border  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  certainly  in  their  geopolitical 
sphere  of  influence.  They  went  in  with 
troops  to  support  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment friendly  to  them.  Why  isn't  that 
a  parallel  situation? 


A.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  a 
parallel  there,  because  I  was  in  Iran 
1978  when  the  first  coup  came  about 
and  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  that  put 
their  man  as  President  of  Afghanista 
and  then  their  man  didn't  work  out  t< 
their  satisfaction.  So  they  came  in  an 
got  rid  of  him  and  brought  another  rr 
that  they'd  been  training  in  Moscow  i 
put  him  in  as  their  president  and  the) 
with  their  armed  forces,  they  are  try 
to  subdue  the  people  of  Afghanistan  1 
do  not  want  this  pro-Soviet  governmil 
that  has  been  installed  by  an  outside  I 
force. 

The  parallel  would  be  that  withoi  | 
actually  using  Soviet  troops,  in  effect  I 
Soviets  are,  you  might  say,  trying  to  0 
the  same  thing  in  El  Salvador  that  thi 
did  in  Afghanistan,  but  by  using  proxil 
troops  through  Cuba  and  guerrillas  a  j 
they  had  hoped  for,  as  I  said,  an  uprii 
ing  of  the  people  that  would  then  giv< ! 
them  some  legitimacy  in  the  govermrd 
that  would  be  installed -the  Commune 
government.  But  the  people  didn't  ris* 
up.  The  people  have  evidenced  their  I 
desire  to  have  the  government  they  h% 
and  not  be  ruled  by  these  guerrillas.  >i 

Q.  Secretary  of  State  Haig  has 
said  that  well  not  have  a  Vietnam  i  I 
El  Salvador  because  the  United  Start 
will  direct  its  action  toward  Cuba, 
which  is  the  main  source  of  the  int< 
vention,  in  his  words.  But  Cuba  is  {  - 
client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It's 
not  likely  to  stand  by  and  let  us  tak 
direct  action  against  Cuba,  is  it? 

A.  A  term  "direct  action,"  there  <i 
a  lot  of  things  open:  diplomacy,  trade 
number  of  things  and  Secretary  Haig 
has  explained  the  use  of  the  term.  Th 
source  with  regard  to  Cuba  means  th< 
intercepting  and  stopping  of  the  supp  s 
coming  into  these  countries -the  expc 
from  Cuba  of  those  arms,  the  training -f 
the  guerrillas  as  they've  done  there,  afl 
I  don't  think  in  any  way  that  he  was 
suggesting  an  assault  on  Cuba. 

Q.  An  intercepting  and  stopping 
means  blockade.  And  isn't  that  an  a 
of  war? 

A.  This  depends.  If  you  intercept 
them  when  they're  landing  at  the  oth< 
end  or  find  them  where  they're  in  the 
locale,  such  as,  for  example,  Nicaragu 
and  informing  Nicaragua  that  we're 
aware  of  the  part  that  they  have  play 
in  this  using  diplomacy  to  see  that  a 
country  decides  they're  not  going  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  used  anymore- 
there's  been  a  great  slow  down.  We'n 
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:iing  it  very  carefully -Nicaragua- 
L>  transfer  of  arms  to  El  Salvador, 
doesn't  mean  that  they're  not  com- 
1  from  other  guerrilla  bases  in  other 
:ries  there. 

J.  You've  said  that  we  could  ex- 
te  ourselves  easily  from  El 
idor  if  that  were  required  at  any 
i  point  in  this  proceeding.  I 
me  you  mean  at  any  given  point, 
could  we  possibly  extricate 
;lves?  Even  now,  from  this  initial 
;,  how  could  we  extricate  our- 
s  without  a  severe  loss  of  face? 

^.  I  don't  think  we're  planning  on 
-I  think,  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
:  But  the  only  thing  that  I  could 
tiat  could  have  brought  that  about 
he  guerrillas  had  been  correct  in 
assessment  and  there  had  been  the 
nal  disturbance,  well,  then  it  would 
case  of  we're  there  at  the  bequest 
e  present  government.  If  that 
rnment  is  no  longer  there,  we're  not 
\  there  without  an  invitation.  We're 
arcing  ourselves  upon  them,  and 
simply  leave  and  there  aren't  that 
■  people  to  be  extricated. 

|.  Even  if  the  Duarte  forces  begin 
se  with  whatever  military 
riel  assistance  we  give  them, 
ever  training  advisers  we  give 
,  are  you  pledging  that  we  will 
jo  in  with  fighting  forces? 

K.  I  certainly  don't  see  any  likeli- 
of  us  going  in  with  fighting  forces. 
see  our  continued  work  in  the  field 
Dlomacy  with  neighboring  countries 
are  interested  in  Central  America 
south  America  to  bring  this  violence 
halt  and  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
ust  sit  passively  by  and  let  this 
sphere  be  invaded  by  outside  forces. 

\.  Your  hard  line  toward  the 
st  Union  is  in  keeping  with  your 
>aign  statements,  your  promises, 
there  are  some  who,  while  ap- 
ling  that  stance,  feel  that  you 
it  have  overdone  the  rhetoric  a  lit- 
it  in  laying  into  the  Soviet  leader- 
as  being  liars  and  thieves,  etc. 

K.  Let's  recap.  I  am  aware  that 
I  said  received  a  great  deal  of 
I  attention,  and  I  can't  criticize  the 
i  media  for  that.  I  said  it.  But  the 
;  that  seems  to  have  been  ignored, 
two  things:  one,  I  did  not  volunteer 
statement.  This  was  not  a  state- 
:  that  I  went  in  and  called  a  press 
jrence  and  said:  "Here,  I  want  to 
he  following."  I  was  asked  a  ques- 


tion. And  the  question  was:  What  did  I 
think  were  Soviet  aims?  Where  did  I 
think  the  Soviet  Union  was  going?  And  I 
had  made  it  clear  to  them,  I  said:  "I 
don't  have  to  offer  my  opinion.  They 
have  told  us  where  they're  going  over 
and  over  again.  They  have  told  us  that 
their  goal  is  the  Marxian  philosophy  of 
world  revolution  and  a  single  one-world 
Communist  state  and  that  they're 
dedicated  to  that."  And  then  I  said: 
"We're  naive  if  we  don't  recognize  in 
their  performance  of  that,  that  they  also 
have  said  the  only  morality"- remember 
their  ideology  is  without  God,  without 
our  idea  of  morality  in  the  religious 
sense.  "Their  statement  about  morality 
is  that  nothing  is  immoral  if  it  furthers 
their  cause,  which  means  they  can  resort 
to  lying  or  stealing  or  cheating  or  even 
murder  if  it  furthers  their  cause  and 
that  is  not  immoral.  Now,  if  we're  going 
to  deal  with  them,  then  we  have  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  we  deal  with  them." 
And  I've  noticed  that  with  their  own 
statements  about  me  and  their  attacks 
on  me  since  I  answered  that  question 
that  way -it  is  the  only  statement  I  have 
made- they  have  never  denied  the  truth 
of  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  name- 
calling,  if  you  could  call  it  that,  makes 
it  more  difficult  when  you  do  finally, 
whenever  that  is,  sit  down  across  the 
table  from  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his 
cohorts? 

A.  No,  I've  been  interested  to  see 
that  he  has  suggested  having  a  summit 
meeting  since  I  said  that. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  another  question 
about  being  tough  with  the  Russians. 
When  Ambassador  Dobrynin  of  the 
Soviet  Union  drove  over  to  the  State 
Department  for  the  first  time  after  the 
Administration  came  in,  his  car  was 
turned  away  at  the  entrance  to  the 
basement  garage  which  he  had  been 
using,  told  that  he  had  to  use  the 
street  door  like  all  the  other  diplomats 
had  been  doing.  It  was  obviously 
tipped  to  the  press  that  this  was  going 
to  happen.  What  advantage  is  there  in 
embarrassing  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
like  that?  A  phone  call  would  have 
said:  "Hey,  you  can't  use  that  door  any 
longer."  Was  that  just  a  macho  thing 
for  domestic  consumption  or— 

A.  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it  until  I  read  it  in  the 
paper,  saw  it  on  television  myself.  I 
don't  know  actually  how  that  came  about 
or  what  the  decision  was,  whether  it 
was  just  one  of  those  bureaucratic 
things  in  the- 


Q.  You  didn't  ask  Secretary  Haig 
about  it? 

A.  No,  and  I  just  don't  know- 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  Russians 
kind  of  think  we're  childish  when  we 
pull  one  like  that? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know,  or 
maybe  they  got  a  message. 

Q.  What  conditions  do  have  to  be 
satisfied  before  you  would  agree  to  a 
summit  meeting  with  Brezhnev? 

A.  There  are  some  things  that  I 
think  would  help  bring  that  about.  The 
main  thing  is  you  don't  just  call  up  and 
say:  "Yes,  let's  get  together  and  have 
lunch."  A  summit  meeting  of  that  kind 
takes  a  lot  of  preparation,  and  the  first 
preparation  from  our  standpoint  is  the 
pledge  that  we've  made  to  our  allies, 
that  we  won't  take  unilateral  steps.  We'll 
only  do  things  after  full  consultation 
with  them  because  they're  involved  also. 

And,  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  it  just- it  only  came  to 
light,  his  statement- a  short  time  ago 
with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  when  she 
was  here.  So  we  haven't  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  consultations  about  that 
that  would  be  necessary. 

I  have  said  that  I  will  sit  and  nego- 
tiate with  them  for  a  reduction  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  to  lower  the 
threshold  of  danger  that  exists  in  the 
world  today.  One  of  the  things-you  say 
conditions -I  think  one  of  them  would  be 
some  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  are  willing  to  discuss 
that.  So  far,  previous  Presidents,  in- 
cluding my  predecessor,  tried  to  bring 
negotiations  to  the  point  of  actual  reduc- 
tion and  the  Soviet  Union  refused.  They 
refused  to  discuss  that.  I  think  that  we 
would  have  to  know  that  they're  willing 
to  do  that. 

I  think  it  would  help  bring  about 
such  a  meeting  if  the  Soviet  Union 
revealed  that  it  is  willing  to  moderate  its 
imperialism;  its  aggression  of  Afghani- 
stan would  be  an  example.  We  could  talk 
a  lot  better  if  there  was  some  indication 
that  they  truly  wanted  to  be  a  member 
of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world, 
the  free  world. 

Q.  Isn't  that  really  what  you  have 
to  negotiate?  I  mean,  is  it  really  con- 
ceivable that  you're  going  to  get  such 
a  change  of  heart,  a  change  of  state- 
ment, that  you  could  believe  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  before  you 
ever  sit  down  to  talk  with  President 
Brezhnev? 
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A.  Is  that  subject  a  negotiation?  If 
you  sit  at  a  table  and  say:  "We  want  you 
to  get  out  of  Afghanistan,"  and  they're 
going  to  say  "no,"  what  do  you  do?  Offer 
them -let  them  go  in  someplace  else  if 
they'll  get  out  of  there? 

I  remember  when  Hitler  was  arming 
and  had  built  himself  up -no  one  has 
created  quite  the  military  power  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  but  comparatively  he 
was  in  that  way.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  made  a  speech  in  Chicago  at 
the  dedication  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Chicago  River.  And  in  that  speech  he 
called  on  the  free  world  to  quarantine 
Nazi  Germany,  to  stop  all  communica- 
tion, all  trade,  all  relations  with  them 
until  they  gave  up  that  militaristic 
course  and  agreed  to  join  with  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  search  for 
peace. 

Q.  That  did  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
good. 

A.  But  the  funny  thing  was  he  was 
attacked  so  here  in  our  own  country  for 
having  said  such  a  thing.  Can  we  honest- 
ly look  back  now  and  say  that  World 
War  II  would  have  taken  place  if  we  had 
done  what  he  wanted  us  to  do  back  in 
1938?  I  think  there's  a  very  good  chance 
it  wouldn't  have  taken  place.  But  again, 
as  I  say,  some  evidence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  think,  would  be  very  helpful  in 
bringing  about  a  meeting. 

Q.  It  sounds  as  if  you're  saying 
that  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  sum- 
mit meeting  with  Brezhnev. 

A.  No,  I  haven't  put  that  as  a  hard 
and  fast  condition.  I'm  just  saying  that 
in  discussing  with  our  allies,  it  would 
make  it  a  lot  easier  if  we  were  able  to 
say:  "Well,  now  look,  they've  shown 
some  signs  of  moderating  their  real  im- 
perialistic course."  When  we  look  at 
where  we  are  and  with  their  surrogates, 
Qadhafi  in  Chad,  Cuba  in  Angola,  Cuba 
and  East  Germans  in  Ethiopia,  in  South 
Yemen,  and,  of  course,  now  the  attempt 
here  in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere  - 

Q.  I  hate  to  belabor  this,  but  since 
the  whole  world  is  looking  forward,  I 
think,  to  eventually  some  negotiations 
to  stop  the  arms  race,  to  get  off  of  this 
danger  point,  it  is  an  important  thing, 
and  I  gather  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
to  make  a  unilateral  move  — to  their 
point,  it  would  be  backwards.  They'd 
have  to,  let's  say,  get  out  of  Afghani- 
stan. Do  they  have  to  get  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan before  you'd  meet? 


A.  No,  I  haven't  said  that,  and  I 
can't  really  say  a  specific  answer  to  any 
of  these  things  unless  and  until  I  have 
met  with  and  discussed  this  whole  prob- 
lem with  allies  who,  you  know,  are  only 
a  bus  ride  away  from  Russia. 

Q.  They  seem  to  be  saying,  as  near 
as  we  can  tell,  in  their  press  and  else- 
where, that  they're  saying  they're  anx- 
ious for  you  to  meet  on  arms  control. 
They're  anxious  to  get  arms  control 
discussions  going.  They're  terribly 
concerned  about  that.  They're  fearful 
that  you're  not  going  to  want  to  nego- 
tiate until  such  time  as  you  get  your 
defense  program  and  your  economic 
program  through  Congress  and  feel 
that  you're  negotiating  from  strength 
and  that  they're  fearful  that  that's  go- 
ing to  be  some  time.  And  too  late. 

A.  Too  late  for  what  is  the  question. 
No,  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  believe  this: 
that  it  is  rather  foolish  to  have  unilater- 
ally disarmed,  you  might  say,  as  we  did 
by  letting  our  defensive— our  margin  of 
safety  deteriorate  and  then  you  sit  with 
the  fellow  who's  got  all  the  arms,  what 
do  you  have  to  negotiate  with?  You're 
asking  him  to  come  down  to  where  you 
are  or  you  to  build  up  to  where  he  is, 
but  you  don't  have  anything  to  trade. 
So,  maybe  realistic  negotiations  could 
take  place.  When?  We  can  say:  "Well,  all 
right.  This  thing  that  we're  building  we'll 
stop  if  you'll  stop  doing  whatever  it  is 
you're  really  doing." 

Q.  You  campaigned  on  lifting  the 
grain  embargo  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
You  delayed  in  doing  that  so  far 
because  you,  I  gather,  feel  it  would 
send  the  Russians  the  wrong  message, 
perhaps,  if  you  did.  Senator  Helms  has 
suggested  perhaps  if  the  embargo— 
grain  embargo  — should  be  extended  to 
a  general  boycott  of  all  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  that  an  op- 
tion that  you're  studying? 

A.  I  don't  think  you  rule  out  any- 
thing. Actually,  my  campaigning  was 
more  on  my  criticism  that  the  embargo 
shouldn't  have  taken  place  the  way  it  did 
in  the  first  place— that  if  we  were  going 
to  go  that  route,  then  it  should  have 
been  a  general  embargo.  We  shouldn't 
have  asked  just  one  segment  of  our 
society  and  not  even  agriculture,  just  the 
grain  farmers,  to  bear  the  burden  of 
this,  when  at  the  same  time  we  knew  we 
could  not  enforce  or  persuade  friendly 
nations  to  us  who  would  be  tempted  to 
take  over  that  market  and  many  of  them 
did  start  supplying  the  grain  that  we 


weren't  supplying.  So  the  question  m  I 
Were  we  hurting  ourselves  worse  thil 
we  were  hurting  them? 

Certainly  it  didn't  stop  the  invasil 
of  Afghanistan.  And  I  criticize  this,  ll 
the  same  time -and  we  have  made  n<j 
decision  now  on  it -I  would  like  to  lifl 
the  embargo.  I  think  all  of  us  would.  I 
at  the  same  time,  now  and  with  Pola  l 
added -the  situation  in  Poland  to 
Afghanistan  and  all -we  have  to  thin  J 
very  hard  as  to  whether  we  can  just  I 
forward  unilaterally  and  do  this. 

Q.  Because,  in  effect,  it  has  bei 
effective.  They  are  having  problems  j 
with  grain  supply  there,  aren't  the) 

A.  I  think  they'll  always  have  pr<j 
lems  with  supply  because  they  insist  J 
that  collective  farm  business  which 
never  has  worked  and  isn't  going  to 
work  in  the  future. 

You  know,  this  is  something  that  J 
I've  never  been  able  to  understand  at! 
the  Russian  leaders.  Wouldn't  you  th'i 
some  time  they  would  take  a  look  at  1 
their  system  and  say:  "We  can't  prov  J 
enough  food  to  feed  our  people" -to  H 
nothing  of  other  consumer  items  that  1 
are  still  rationed  and  scarce  in  supply  i 
under  that  system -"and  yet,  we  can 
look  at  these  other  countries  in  the 
world,  all  the  countries  that  chose  thi 
way,  not  only  the  United  States,  but  j 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  all  the  countrk  ] 
that  choose  the  free  marketplace,  the  ] 
standard  of  living  goes  up  and  up.  Ar  J 
we  have— our  problem  isn't  one  of  no  | 
raising  enough  food,  it's  not  finding 
enough  places  to  sell  it." 

Q.  What  place  do  you  think  hunu 
rights  should  have  in  our  foreign 
policy? 

A.  I  think  human  rights  is  very 
much  a  part  of  our  American  idealisnl 
think  they  do  play  an  important  part. 
My  criticism  of  them,  in  the  last  few 
years,  was  that  we  were  selective  wit » 
regard  to  human  rights. 

We  took  countries  that  were  pro-  i 
Western,  that  were  maybe  authoritarii 
in  government,  but  not  totalitarian-  { 
more  authoritarian  than  we  would 
like— did  not  meet  all  of  our  principle:  f 
what  constitutes  human  rights  and  W' 
punished  them,  at  the  same  time  that  e 
were  claiming  detente  with  countries 
where  there  are  no  human  rights.  Th 
Soviet  Union  is  the  greatest  violator  1 
day  of  human  rights  in  all  the  world. 
Cuba  goes  along  with  it,  and  yet, 
previously,  while  we  were  enforcing 
human  rights  with  others,  we  were  ts 
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bout  bettering  relations  with 
•o's  Cuba.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
ore  sincere  about  our  position  on 
in  rights. 

j.  Do  you  believe  that  our  re- 
ments  for  military  allies  and 
i  should  take  precedence  over 
in  rights  considerations? 

L  No,  I  think  what  I'm  saying  is 
A'here  we  have  an  alliance  with  a 
:ry  that,  as  I  say,  does  not  meet  all 
rs  -  we  should  look  at  it  that  we're 
>etter  position  remaining  friends,  to 
lade  them  of  the  Tightness  of  our 
on  human  rights  than  to  suddenly, 
l  have  done  in  some  places,  pull  the 
ut  from  under  them  and  then  let  a 
letely  totalitarian  takeover  that 
s  what  human  rights  the  people 
lad. 

}.  Doesn't  that  put  us  in  the  posi- 
rather  of  abetting  the  suppression 
man  rights  for  our  own  selfish 
i  at  least  temporarily,  until  such 
that  we  can  make  those  per- 
ve  changes? 

L  What  has  the  choice  turned  out 
?  The  choice  has  turned  out  to  be 
lose  all  human  rights  because 
's  a  totalitarian  takeover. 

|.  Your  appointment  to  the  head 
e  human  rights  section  over  at 
tate  Department  is  Mr.  Ernest 
per,  of  course.  He  testified  to  the 
e  Subcommittee  in  1979:  "In  my 
,  the  United  States  should  remove 
the  statute  books  all  clauses  that 
ilish  a  human  rights  standard  or 
ition  that  must  be  met  by  another 
eign  nation."  Do  you  agree  with 
Bat  statement? 

L  I've  never  had  a  chance  to 
»s  with  him  just  how  he  views  that 
lat  he  believes  the  course  would 
I  do,  however,  believe  that  con- 
to  some  of  the  attacks  against 
that  he's  as  concerned  about  human 
;  as  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  think  what 
sans  is  that  basic  human  rights  and 
iolation  of  them  are  being  ignored 
where  they  take  place  in  the  Com- 
st  bloc  nations. 

I.  He  says  also  that  we  should  not 
mcerned  with  South  Africa's 
1  policies  but  should  make  the 
try  a  full-fledged  partner  of  the 
;d  States  in  the  struggle  against 
nunist  expansion.  Should  we  drop 
f  our  concerns  about  human  rights 
»uth  Africa? 
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Q.  Your  Secretary  of  State  has  said 
that  you  would  strongly  oppose  a 
right-wing  takeover  of  the  government 
in  El  Salvador,  while  your  own  White 
House  spokesman  has  been  less 
definite.  Just  how  strongly  would  you 
oppose  such  a  coup,  and  would  it 
result  in  a  complete  cutoff  of 
American  aid,  both  economic  and 
military? 

A.  I  think  what  we're  all  intending 
to  say  is  that  we  would  have  to  view 
very  seriously  such  an  attempt  and  such 
a  coup.  We're  there  at  the  request  of  the 
government.  We're  supporting  a  govern- 
ment which  we  believe  has  an  intention 
of  improving  the  society  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  we're  opposed 
to  terrorism  of  the  right  or  left.  And  so, 
we  would  have  to  view  very  seriously -I 
can't  answer  the  last  part  of  your  ques- 
tion as  to  exactly  what  we  would  do,  but 
it  would  be  of  the  gravest  concern  to  us 
if  there  were  such  a  thing. 


Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  two-part 
question  on  El  Salvador.  First,  is  a 
naval  blockade  an  option  you  are  con- 
sidering? And  second,  given  the  fact 
that  several  Americans  have  been 
murdered  in  El  Salvador  in  the  last 
several  weeks  and  the  advisers  you're 
sending  there  could  well  be  a  special 


target  for  terrorists,  how  do  you  in- 
tend to  provide  for  the  personal  safety 
of  those  advisers?  And  do  you  envision 
the  need  for  American  troops  as  any 
sort  of  a  security  force  for  those  ad- 
visers? 

A.  There  almost  were  three  parts  to 
your  question,  so  let  me  say  the  first 
part  is,  I  won't  comment  on  anything  we 
might  be  considering  in  the  line  of  an  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  safety  of  our 
personnel.  We're  taking  every  precau- 
tion we  can.  We  realize  that  there  is  a 
risk  and  a  danger.  None  of  them  will  be 
going  into  combat.  None  of  them  will  be 
accompanying  El  Salvadoran  troops  on 
missions  of  that  kind.  They  will  be  in 
what  has  to  be  considered  as  reasonably 
safe  a  place  as  there  can  be  in  that  coun- 
try in  garrison. 

They  are  there  for  training  of  the  El 
Salvador  personnel.  We  can't,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  make  it  risk-free,  but  we  shall  do 
our  utmost  to  provide  for  their  safety. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  the  need  for 
American  troops  as  security  forces,  in 
other  words? 

A.  No,  that  is  not  in  our  reckoning 
at  all.  We  think  we're  abiding  by  what 
is -nor  has  it  been  requested.  We've  had 
requested  the  people  that  we  have  sent 
there  already,  and  we  don't  foresee  the 
need  of  any  American  troops. 


A.  No,  no,  and  I  think,  though,  that 
there's  been  a  failure,  maybe  for  political 
reasons  in  this  country,  to  recognize 
how  many  people -black  and  white -in 
South  Africa  are  trying  to  remove  apar- 
theid and  the  steps  that  they've  taken 
and  the  gains  that  they've  made.  As  long 
as  there's  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  be- 
ing made,  based  on  our  own  experience 
in  our  own  land,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  be  trying  to  be  helpful. 
And  can  we  again  take  that  other 
course?  Can  we  abandon  a  country  that 
has  stood  beside  us  in  every  war  we've 
ever  fought,  a  country  that  strategically 
is  essential  to  the  free  world?  It  has  pro- 
duction of  minerals  we  all  must  have 
and  so  forth. 

I  just  feel  that,  myself,  that  here,  if 
we're  going  to  sit  down  at  a  table  and 
negotiate  with  the  Russians,'  surely  we 
can  keep  the  door  open  and  continue  to 


negotiate  with  a  friendly  nation  like 
South  Africa. 

Q.  The  Argentinian  Government 
has  just  arrested  internationally  re- 
spected heads  of  the  principal  human 
rights  organization  there,  seized  their 
list  of  6,000  persons  who've  disap- 
peared under  this  government.  Is  the 
United  States  going  to  protest  that? 

A.  That  just  happened,  as  you 
know,  and  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Secretary  Haig  on  this.  In 
fact,  the  only  information  that  so  far  has 
been  presented  to  me  is  that  it  did  hap- 
pen. 


Text  from  White  House  press  release. 
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Q.  The  United  States  role  [in  El 
Salvador]  is  being  compared  with  its 
role  in  Vietnam  15-20  years  ago.  Do 
you  think  that's  a  valid  comparison? 
And  also,  how  do  you  intend  to  avoid 
having  El  Salvador  turn  into  a  Viet- 
nam for  this  country? 

A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  valid 
parallel.  I  know  that  many  people  have 
been  suggesting  that.  The  situation  here 
is,  you  might  say,  our  front  yard;  it  isn't 
just  El  Salvador.  What  we're  doing,  in 
going  to  the  aid  of  a  government  that 
asked  that  aid  of  a  neighboring  country 
and  a  friendly  country  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, is  try  to  halt  the  infiltration  into 
the  Americas  by  terrorists,  by  outside 
interference  and  those  who  aren't  just 
aiming  at  El  Salvador  but,  I  think,  are 
aiming  at  the  whole  of  Central  and  pos- 
sibly later  South  America— and,  I'm 
sure,  eventually  North  America.  But  this 
is  what  we're  doing,  is  trying  to  stop 
this  destabilizing  force  of  terrorism  and 
guerrilla  warfare  and  revolution  from 
being  exported  in  here,  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and  those  others 
that  we've  named.  And  we  have  taken 
that  evidence  to  some  of  our  allies.  So,  I 
think  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 

We  do  not  foresee  the  need  of 
American  troops,  as  I  said  earlier,  in 
this,  and  we're  sending,  what,  some 
50-odd  personnel  for  training.  We  have 
such  training  squads  in  more  than  30 
countries  today,  so  this  isn't  an  unusual 
thing  that  we  are  doing. 

Q.  There  appears  to  be  a  debate 
within  your  Administration  over 
whether  to  have  mandatory  or  volun- 
tary limits  on  Japanese  auto  imports. 
Have  you  decided  which  you  would 
recommend  going  with? 

A.  We  haven't  reached  a  decision  on 
this.  We  have  a  task  force  under 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis.  We've  had  one  meeting  with  the 
task  force -a  Cabinet  meeting -and  the 
second  meeting  is  scheduled  for  next 
week,  and  until  then,  no  decisions  have 
been  made.  Such  things  are  part  of  the 
considerations  as  well  as  whatever 
special  things  we  can  do,  mainly  in  the 
lifting  of  regulations  that  have  made  it 
more  costly  to  build  American  cars  and 
so  forth.  All  of  this  is  going  to  be 
discussed  and  a  decision  made  when  we 
have  the  final  report  in  from  the  task 

I  think  also  that,  again,  we  get  back 
to  our  economic  program.  I  think  that  in 


itself  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  helping 
not  only  that  industry  but  other  indus- 
tries. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  this  question  in 
context  of  the  campaign.  One  of  the 
major  issues  was  what  was  called  the 
"war  issue"  at  that  time,  in  fact  the 
question  of  whether  you  would  be 
more  toward  war  than  Mr.  Carter. 
And  in  fact,  exit  polls  showed  that 
some  of  those  who  voted  did  feel  that 
you  might  get  us  into  one  faster.  The 
first  major  issue  in  foreign  policy  has 
been  El  Salvador,  which  has  been 
called  risky  and  reckless  by  some,  and 
which  the  allies— who  you  have  shown 
in  your  many  times  that  are  very  im- 
portant and  key  to  any  question  — have 
not  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  sup- 
porting you  in  El  Salvador.  In  fact,  in 
Canada  there's  some  controversy. 
Aren't  you  worried  about  that  fact, 
especially  since  you  go  to  Canada  this 
week? 

A.  Not  really,  when  you  stop  to 
think  that  I  didn't  start  the  El  Salvador 
thing.  I  inherited  it.  And  the  previous 
Administration,  which  probably  was  as 
vociferous  as  anyone  in  talking  about  my 
threat  to  peace,  they  were  doing  what 
we're  doing— sending  aid  to  El  Salvador 
of  the  same  kind  of  aid  that  we're  send- 
ing. I  don't  think  that  I'm  doing 
anything  that  warrants  that  charge, 
while  I  didn't  think  I  warranted  it 
before.  And  I've  been  here  more  than  6 
weeks  now  and  haven't  fired  a  shot. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  In  addition  to  your  decision  to 
send  military  aid  and  advisers  to  El 
Salvador,  what  specific  steps  have  you 
taken  to  insure  that  human  rights 
violations  there  are  not  repeated? 

A.  What  steps  to  be  sure  that 
human  rights  violations  will  not  be  re- 
peated? As  you  know,  an  investigation 
was  going  forward  with  regard  to  an 
episode  that  happened  before  I  took 
office.  But  in  addition  to  the  military  aid, 
we  are  also  supplying  general  aid,  and 
they  know  our  position  with  regard  to 
the  reforms  that  the  Duarte  government 
has  been  trying  to  implement -the  land 
reform,  creating  of  farms  for  the  former 
tenants -and  we  support  all  of  that.  And 
one  of  our  reasons  for  the  support  of 
this  government  is  because  we  believe 
that  they  do  hold  out  the  best  hope  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  people  of 
El  Salvador. 

We're  mindful  of  that,  and  we  think 
that  the -when  the  terrorists  them- 
selves, the  guerrillas,  boast  of  having 


killed -and  they  give  a  number  some-  m 
where  above  6,000  people  in  the  last  J 
year -and  that's  their  own  claim  of  w m 
they've  accomplished,  we  think  we  ar 
helping  the  forces  that  are  supporting 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 


Q.  In  advance  of  your  trip  to  Ol 
tawa  next  week,  the  most  serious 
bilateral  tension  between  Canada  a, 
the  United  States  remains  the  un- 
ratified east  coast  fishing  and  bourn 
aries  treaty.  Are  you  committed  to 
finding  a  solution  acceptable  to  the 
Canadians,  or  are  you  prepared  to  s 
the  fishing  portions  of  the  treaty,  a'  , 
least,  put  into  diplomatic  limbo? 

A.  No,  I  don't  want  to  see  them  it 
diplomatic  limbo,  and  I  want  to  see  a  t 
settlement  of  this  whole  issue  and  ha^'* 
so  informed  our  people  on  the  Hill  of 
that.  But  this  meeting-this  is  going  t  • 
be  the  first  meeting,  and  it's  going  to 
one  of  kind  of  establishing  a  base  for 
future  negotiations.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  will  get  down  to  hard  issi 
and  make  any  settlements  in  a  first 
meeting  of  this  kind,  but  we'll  certain 
lay  the  groundwork  for  trying  to  elim 
nate  anything  that  could  divide  us  or 
main  a  stumbling  block  to  better  rela- 
tions. This  is  part  of  what  I  talked  ah : 
all  during  the  campaign,  from  my  firs 
announcement  on,  and  that  is  to  start 
here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
building  an  accord  between  the  three 
great  countries  of  North  America- 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexi 

I'm  sure  that  all  of  these  things  w 
be  out  on  the  table  when  we  get  there 
but  we'll  set  an  agenda  for  trying  to 
resolve  them. 

Q.  The  Canadian  Government  hs 
an  energy  plan  calling  for  50%  Cans 
dianization  of  oil  interests  in  that 
country  and  also  added  taxation  of 
their  production.  It's  a  plan  that  ha; 
caused  some  shift  of  exportation  fro 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  What 
will  you  be  advising  Mr.  Trudeau  ne 
week  when  you  visit  with  him  on  th 
plan?  And  how  is  it  going  to  affect 
U.S.  investments  in  that  country? 

A.  I  wish  you  were  asking  me  thi 
after  we'd  had  the  meeting.  Things  of 
this  kind  I  would  rather  not  state  a  ca 
in  advance.  These  are  things  I  would 
want  to  take  up  when  I  get  there  and 
see  how  we  can,  as  I  say,  set  an  agent 
for  getting  them  resolved. 

With  regard  to  energy,  I  am  deter 
mined  that  the  proper  goal  for  us  mus 
be  energy  independence  in  the  United 
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8,  not  that  we  would  take  advan- 
;of  either  of  our  neighbors  there 
;  regard  to  energy  supplies. 

^.  Would  you  advise  Mr.  Trudeau 
How  in  your  footsteps  and  speed 
■control  of  oil  and  gasoline  in 
country  as  you  have  done  here? 

\.  There's  a  little  touchy  ground  in 
It  meeting  to  try  and  advise  some- 
how to  run  their  country.  I  don't 
•  that  I'll  do  that.  I  might  talk  about 
we've  done. 


Q.  As  you  well  know,  Turkey  has 
i  hit  hard  during  the  SlA  years' 
>  embargo  from  the  United  States. 
ou  consider  to  increase  aid  to 
tey  on  or  above  the  amount  Presi- 
Carter  suggested  for  fiscal  1982, 
h  is  $700  million?  And  also, 
Id  you  favor  a  military  grant  to 
tey? 

A.  I -this  is  an  awful  thing  to  con- 
-I  can't  really  out  of  all  the  pro- 
is  remember  where  that  figure 
is. 

Q.  The  $400  million  is  the  military 
ind  the  $300  million  is  the  eco- 
ic  aid. 

A.  Yes,  but  I  mean  I  can't  recall 
■e  our  figures  stand  in  comparison 
at,  but  I  know  that  basically  our 
sophy  is  one  of  continued  aid.  And 
ring  the  problems  that  have  existed 
een  Turkey  and  another  friend  and 
Df  ours,  Greece,  we  are  hopeful  that 
«ver  we  can  do  in  resolving  any  of 
lifferences  there  we  want  to  do.  But 
countries  are  vital  to  us.  I  consider 
i  the  southern  plank  of  the  NATO 
And,  yes,  I  think  there  will  be  im- 
ed  relations. 


Q.  At  your  first  press  conference 
were  asked  about  the  Soviet  grain 
ago,  and  you  said  there  were 
y  only  two  options  — either  to 
don  it  or  to  broaden  it.  Can  you 
us  which  it's  going  to  be,  and  if 
haven't  reached  a  decision  yet,  can 
tell  us  what  factors  are  still  at 
here? 

A.  We  haven't  reached  a  decision.  I 
;  all  of  us  would  like  to  lift  the  em- 
o.  I  still  think  that  it  has  been  as 
lful  to  the  American  farmer  as  it 
>een  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
tion  has  changed  from  the  time 
i  it  was  first  installed. 


Secretary  Haig  Interviewed  for 
French  Television 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  for 
French  television,  Antenne  2,  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  February  28, 
1981.1 

Q.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  just  today,  said 
that  he  wishes  to  resume  a  dialogue 
with  the  United  States  despite  the 
bellicose  words  of  the  Americans. 
What  is  your  first  reaction  to  that? 

A.  First,  you  catch  me  at  some  dis- 
advantage because  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  either  read  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  speech  nor  to  analyze 
it  with  the  care  that  we  would  like-and 
even  more  importantly,  to  discuss  its  im- 
plications with  our  European  and  Atlan- 
tic community  partners.  I  think  this  is 
an  essential  aspect  of  our  approach.  But 
I  must  say  that  we  are  very  interested 
in  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  did  have  to  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "in- 
terested"? What  meaning  do  you  give 
to  the  word  "interested"  as  it  relates 
to  American  policy? 

A.  I  think  the  first  glance  at  some 
of  the  excerpts  I've  seen  suggest  there 
are  some  new  overtones  in  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  pronouncements,  but  these 
clearly  have  to  be  clarified  and  analyzed 
with  great  care.  And  I  think  it  is  some- 
times counterproductive  to  be  too  eager 
to  cast  value  judgments  until  we've  had 
a  chance  to  analyze,  study,  and  consult 
with  our  partners  on  this  subject. 


I  was  against  it  at  the  time.  I  didn't 
think  it  should  have  been  used  as  it  was, 
that  if  we  were  going  to  follow  that 
road,  we  should  have  gone  across-the- 
board  and  had  a  kind  of  quarantine.  We 
didn't.  But  now  we  have  to  look  at  the 
international  situation,  the  way  it  is,  and 
see  what  would  be  the  effect,  not  just  on 
the  use  of  grain  but  the  whole  effect  and 
what  would  it  say  to  the  world  now  for 
us  to  just  unilaterally  move. 

We're  hopeful  that  we  can  arrive  at 
a  settlement  and  a  decision  on  this  and 
one  that  will  benefit  our  farmers. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Mar.  9,  1981.  ■ 


Needless  to  say,  we  welcome  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  host 
of  differences  that  divide  us,  and  as  you 
yourself  pointed  out,  we  have  had 
already  some  comments  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  Soviet  inter- 
national behavior  as  we  perceive  it  over 
the  last  5  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  impression  that 
the  fact  of  having  spoken  loudly, 
strongly  since  the  new  Administration 
started  has  had  a  positive  effect  on  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  think  it's  much  too  early  to  tell, 
but  clearly  this  Administration -Presi- 
dent Reagan -has  felt  that  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  United  States  enter 
into  a  period  of  greater  consistency  in 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs  abroad  with 
both  our  friends  and  allies,  members  of 
the  nonaligned  states,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

He  also  feels  that  the  United  States 
must  project  an  image  of  relevancy. 
There  has  been  at  least  the  appearance 
of  what  I've  referred  to  as  the  "Vietnam 
syndrome"  where  many  of  our  friends 
have  been  confused,  befuddled,  and  fear- 
ful that  we  have,  in  that  post-Vietnam 
experience,  tended  to  withdraw  from  the 
world.  And  we've  also  talked  about 
balance.  By  balance  I  mean  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  great  number  of  con- 
tradictions that  involve  solutions  to  any 
particular  problem  area -the  need  to  in- 
tegrate political,  economic,  and  security 
aspects  of  these  problems. 

Q.  In  the  text  that  perhaps  you 
have  read,  Mr.  Brezhnev  also  proposes 
a  summit— a  Reagan-Brezhnev  sum- 
mit. Do  you  think  this  is  achievable, 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle, 
would  you  find  it  desirable?  Or  do  you 
think  it's  too  soon? 

A.  I  think,  clearly— I've  already 
made  myself  clear  on  this  subject -that 
summitry  should  result  in  achievements. 
That  means  they  must  be  carefully 
prepared.  It  means  that  the  number  of 
differences  that  exist  between  the  par- 
ties to  summitry  should  be  on  the  verge 
of  some  kind  of  negotiated  consumma- 
tion. Consequently,  I  think,  clearly,  we 
have  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  to  do  in 
the  areas  of  East- West  differences 
before  summitry  itself  would  be  in 
order. 


1981 
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Q.  What  does  that  mean?  Does 
that  mean  that  you  are  not  ready  or 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry? 

A.  It  means  we  are  not  in  a  hurry 
for  summitry,  per  se.  We  do  anticipate 
and  would  strongly  encourage  a  dialogue 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  I  hope  will  be  rapidly  forth- 
coming. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  it  will  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  year? 

A.  I  think  it's  inevitably  self- 
defeating  to  set  deadlines  for  such  im- 
portant and  momentous  occasions.  I  do 
not  have  any  particular  set  of  deadlines; 
I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Reagan  would  have 
any.  We  feel  that  there  are  many  impor- 
tant differences.  As  you  mentioned,  we 
have  touched  upon  some  of  those 
differences  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  this 
Administration. 

Q.  Would  this  come  down  to  a 
tete-a-tete  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  or  do  you  think 
other  world  leaders  might  join  in? 

A.  Again,  I  don't  want  to  prejudge 
the  venues,  the  structure  of  future  talks. 
I  do  believe  these  are  matters  that 
should  be  discussed  between  alliance 
partners,  Atlantic  community  partners, 
those  of  us  who  share  common  values. 
And  that  is  another  aspect  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  and  I  think 
it  is  vitally  important.  We  intend  and 
will  proceed  with  very  detailed  and  in- 
timate consultations  with  our  partners. 

Q.  Let's  come  to  Poland.  Do  you 
fear  military  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  what  might  you 
be  able  to  do  concretely  to  prevent 
such  military  intervention? 

A.  Here  again,  it's  been  my  ex- 
perience that  too  much  public  airing  of 
contingency  action  sometimes  precludes 
one's  ability  to  execute  those  actions  if 
confronted  with  the  fact. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  neither 
think  that  Soviet  interventionism  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Poland  is  imminent 
nor  inevitable,  not  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  that  this  difficult  and 
anguishing  situation  be  left  for  the 
Polish  people  themselves  to  work  out 
and,  hopefully,  that  process  will  be 
through  peaceful  due  process. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  cases  that  the  Poles  would  be 
able  to  Holve  their  own  problems.  But 
what  we  have  understood  from  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  text  today  is  how  impor- 
tant the  Soviet  Union  considers 


Poland  to  be.  Therefore,  the  Poles 
will  not  solve  their  problems  all  by 
themselves. 

A.  I  think,  clearly,  this  is  an  an- 
guishing problem  for  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, an  extremely  important  one.  If  you 
care  to  have  me  reiterate  the  proclama- 
tions made  by  the  NATO  family  of  na- 
tions or  other  proclamations  that  have 
been  made  unilaterally  by  all  our  mem- 
ber states  and  to  underline  the  gravity 
with  which  we  would  view  a  Soviet  in- 
terventionism, or  an  indirect  interven- 
tionism, into  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Polish  people,  I'm  happy  to  do  so.  It 
would  have  very,  very  significant  and 
very  lasting  consequences  for  whatever 
hopes  we  may  have  for  an  improving 
East- West  dialogue. 

Q.  If  that  did  happen,  what 
reprisals  would  the  United  States 
take? 

A.  I  think  this,  again,  is  a  matter 
not  for  public  rhetoric.  It  is  a  matter  for 
coordinated  consultation  among  all  of 
the  Western  states  which  I  would  hope 
would  be  in  total  concert  with  respect  to 
reaction  to  Soviet  interventionism.  And 
I'm  happy  to  say  that  consultation  has 
occurred  in  the  NATO  family  and  also  in 
a  bilateral  and  multilateral  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  have  to  be 
a  simultaneous  reaction  or  a  collective 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  West  if 
such  military  intervention  were  to 
take  place  in  Poland? 

A.  I  think  both.  We  would  hope  for 
simultaneity  in  certain  Western  reac- 
tions, but  we  also  benefit  from  the  in- 
dividual character  of  each  of  our  mem- 
ber states'  own  national  contributions  to 
any  international  problem.  So  I  would 
say  the  answer  is  both. 

Q.  How  do  you  define  the  present 
situation?  Do  you  think  it  is  just  one 
more  crisis  — a  simple  crisis  between 
East  and  West— or  do  you  think  it  is 
the  end  of  the  period  we  have  come  to 
call  detente  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  characterize  this 
particular  event,  which  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  set  of  circumstances  wished  for 
by  either  the  East  or  the  West.  That's 
clear.  I  do  not  like  to  indulge  in  value 
judgments  on  detente  per  se.  It's  clear 
that  recent  history  suggests  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  detente  between  the  two 
sides  has  left  some  profound  differences. 
So  I  like  to  talk  about  a  new  era  in 


which  we  seek  an  East- West  relation-t 
ship  which  is  premised  and  built  aroui 
reciprocity,  restraint,  and  a  clear  und. 
pinning  on  the  part  of  the  West  of  a 
background  of  appropriate  military 
capability  to  underline  this  relationshi 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  detente  ha: 
really  rebounded  to  the  benefit  of  tr 
Soviets  over  the  last  few  years? 

A.  There  again,  I  think  it  isn't  a 
question  of  maintaining  a  tactical 
scoreboard.  I  do  think  that  the  dualitj 
responsibility  encompassed  in  the  phr. 
detente  would  suggest  that  the  Soviet1 
Union  has  been  engaged  in  a  period  o 
excess  and  dangerous  risk-taking  to  u 
precedented  historic  interventionisms 
areas  outside  the  normal  sphere  of 
Soviet  influence -in  Africa,  the  two 
Yemens,  in  Afghanistan,  clearly  in 
Southeast  Asia,  in  Kampuchea.  And  a 
you  know,  we  are  today  gravely  con- 
cerned about  at  least  Soviet  support  f 
Cuban  interventionism  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Q.  Do  you  have  proof  which  you 
consider  to  be  irrefutable  regarding 
Communist  military  assistance  to  th 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador? 

A.  There  can  be  no  question  abou 
this.  We  have  today  released  some  of 
the  documented  evidence  which  suppo  > 
the  characterization  that  you  yourself 
gave  it -irrefutable.  There  is  no  quest  1 
about  that. 

Q.  If  this  aid  continues  — if  we 
understand  correctly  what  we  have 
been  hearing  from  the  United  States 
you  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  in- 
stituting a  blockade  against  Cuba? 
That  has  been  said. 

A.  I  think  again -and  I'm  sure  yo 
are  referring  to  Mr.  Meese's  [Edwin 
Meese  III,  Counselor  to  the  President 
interview  yesterday- 

Q.  Yes,  yes. 

A.  -in  which  he  did  not  preclude 
that  action,  together  with  a  whole  arr; 
of  other  political,  economical,  and 
security- related  steps  which  the  Unite' 
States  could  take.  I  don't  want  to  con- 
tribute to  any  premature  raising  of  te) 
sions  with  respect  to  this  but  to  merel 
underline  the  fact  that  the  United  Sta 
considers  this  an  unacceptable  code  of 
conduct  in  this  hemisphere  as  we  do  ii 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  that  clearly 
the  time  has  come  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  the  acceptable  stand 
ards  of  international  behavior  are  to  b, 
in  the  period  ahead  if  we  are  to  ease 
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ons  between  East  and  West  and 
ve  a  desirable  atmosphere  of  inter- 
nal stability. 

'he  belief -the  increasing  belief - 
lesirable  and  social  historic  change 
*  accomplished  by  rule  of  force 
external  sources  is  clearly  not  com- 
!e  with  the  kind  of  world  that  I 
Mr.  Reagan  and  I  know  our  West- 
]uropean  partners  so  earnestly 
for. 

I.  Do  you  think  that  all  of  these 
of  problems  reflecting  situations 
ving  inequalities  and  a  lack  of 
1  justice,  all  of  these  might  be 
d  by  force?  And  don't  you  think 
is  kind  of  policy  you  are  precipi- 
g  certain  countries  into  despair 
nto  the  arms  of  those  you  wish  to 
at? 

L  There  are  two  questions  here. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  era  of 
ern  colonialism  or  imperialism, 
i  is  associated  with  the  language 
ut  forth,  is  over.  And  I  know  that 
mericans  are  at  the  forefront -the 
xard,  if  you  will  -of  those  who  are 
ig  to  promote  social  justice  in  a 
oping  world.  But  I  do  not  believe 
.ocial  justice  can  be  achieved  by  ex- 
1  intervention  and  by,  perhaps,  the 
itution  of  totalitarian,  Marxist 
les  for  undesirable  authoritarian 
les,  for  example.  That  neither 
s  the  purpose  of  social  justice  nor 
it  meet  the  vital  objectives  of  the 
ern  world. 

.  But,  concretely,  doesn't  this 
ning  lead  you  to  supporting  dic- 
ial  regimes  in  Central  and  South 
ica? 

L  I  think  clearly  that  has  not  and 
not  be  the  case.  But  you  know,  one 
lishes  a  dialogue  with  historic 
Is  outside  the  glare  of  public 
eoning,  if  you  will,  in  an  at- 
here  of  normal  relationships,  not  by 
•eation  of  paranoia  or  the  substitu- 
»f  normal  relationships  for  public 
tmnation  and  criticism,  which 
s  incumbent  leaders  less  able  to 
:onstructively  with  the  movement 
■d  pluralistic  structures  that  we  all 
and  the  achievements  in  the  human 
>  area,  which  is  so  vitally  important 
of  us. 

\.  For  you,  El  Salvador  is  the  test, 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Com- 
st  countries.  Is  that  it? 

V.  No,  I  wouldn't  portray  it  as  a 
it  all.  I  would  portray  it  as  another 
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manifestation  in  a  very  critical  area  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  United  States.  The 
situation  itself,  the  dynamics  of  that 
situation,  are  such  that  it  makes  it  very 
fragile  and,  therefore,  very  time- 
urgent. 

But  I  would  view  the  illegal  in- 
terventionism  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
their  proxies -forces  that  they  have 
funded,  trained,  and  transported  to 
target  areas,  whether  it  be  in  Africa  or 
Southeast  Asia  or  in  Europe  proper -to 
be  unacceptable  to  the  standards  we 
hope  to  achieve  in  a  peaceful,  stabilized, 
thriving  world. 

Q.  You  are  denouncing  interven- 
tionism  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
interference  in  certain  countries. 
Aren't  you  about  to  do  the  same  thing 
as  you  undertake  to  prevent  attempts 
to  take  power  in  El  Salvador?  Aren't 
you  promising  to  engage  in  your  own 
kind  of  interventionism? 

A.  I  think  this  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, and  again,  I  think  the  facts  have  to 
be  maintained  in  the  vision  of  your 
viewers. 

As  you  know,  there  has  just  recently 
been  concluded  a  major  offensive  by  the 
so-called  liberation  forces  in  El  Salvador. 
Prior  to  that  time,  and  only  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Carter  Administration,  did 
the  United  States  provide  any  military 
equipment  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  and  that  occurred  at  a  time 
when  they  were  racked  in  the  final 
phases  of  the  Cuban-sponsored  and 
-supported  offensive.  So  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  charge  is  either  appropriate 
or  correct. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  not  our  intention  in  El  Salvador  to 
engage  ourselves  along  the  model  of 
Southeast  Asia.  As  we  have  said 
repeatedly,  the  problem  must  be  dealt 
with  at  the  source,  and  in  this  instance, 
clearly  it's  Cuba. 

Q.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  see 
to  it  that  the  present  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan does  not  become  a  fait  ac- 
compli! 

A.  This  is  a  very  important 
challenge  facing  the  Western  world,  and 
probably  the  Soviet  leadership  as  well. 
As  you  know,  this  was  an  unprecedented 
extension  of  direct  Soviet  military  in- 
volvement outside  their  historic  sphere 
of  influence.  It  is  unacceptable,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership would  soon  disengage  itself  from 
its  involvement  and  return  Afghanistan 
to  a  neutral  or  nonaligned  status. 


Q.  Would  they  suddenly  become  a 
lot  nicer? 

A.  Do  you  mean,  do  I  anticipate  a 
Soviet  leadership  that  has,  by  philo- 
sophic conviction,  engaged  in  these  ac- 
tivities historically,  although  usually 
within  a  far  more  constrained  set  of  tac- 
tics, that  we  are  going  to  recreate  the 
Soviet  Union  in  our  own  image?  No,  I 
don't  expect  so,  and  I  don't  believe  that's 
necessary  for  East  and  West  to  manage 
their  affairs  in  more  constructive  ways. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  making  Af- 
ghanistan a  prior  condition  for  im- 
proving relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.? 
What  do  you  ask  of  Moscow,  concrete- 
ly, in  addition  to  renouncing  what  it  is 
doing  in  Afghanistan? 

A.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  of  con- 
ducting my  diplomacy  through  third  par- 
ties, and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  this 
afternoon.  But  I  think  the  rigid  score- 
keeping  chart  for  improving  East- West 
relations  is  not  what  the  concept  of 
linkage  is  all  about.  On  the  other  hand, 
it's  clear  that  overall  East- West  relation- 
ships, progress  in  various  functional 
areas,  including  arms  control,  credits, 
trade,  technology  transfer,  must  be 
governed  by  the  overall  conduct  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  international  family 
of  nations.  And  I  would  say  that  there  is 
room  for  substantial  improvement  in 
that  overall  conduct,  not  with  specific 
ultimata  on  one  or  another  area,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  complex  matter  that 
statesmen  can  judge  with  clarity  and, 
hopefully,  with  a  constructive  outcome. 

Q.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  in  connection 
with  the  intermediate  range  missiles 
in  Europe,  the  ones  with  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  reach  Europe,  he  is  sug- 
gesting a  moratorium.  They  would 
stop  the  deployment  of  the  SS-20s, 
and  you  would  not  deploy  the  Per- 
shing lis.  Is  that  an  acceptable  idea  to 
you? 

A.  I  noted  that,  and  that  is  part  of 
the  interest  that  I  expressed  earlier.  It's 
rather  remarkable  that  such  a  proposal 
would  be  put  forward  after  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  literally  hundreds  of 
SS-20s  in  an  unprecedented  buildup  and 
one  that  threatens  the  very  fiber  of 
Western  European  vitality,  while  we 
have  yet  to  take  the  corrective  actions 
that  are  called  for  in  our  own  defense. 

Q.  Upon  what  condition  are  you 
prepared  to  resume  strategic  arms 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
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A.  I'm  not  going  to  again  lay  out 
conditions.  We  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  are  anxious  to  have  constructive 
arms  control  talks,  that  we  would  hope 
that  such  talks  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  level  of  nuclear  armaments 
which  is  of  such  concern  to  us  all  today, 
and  that  we  would  hope  also  and  an- 
ticipate that  the  concept  of  linkage 
would  be  applied  to  assure  that  we  have 
corrected  the  difficulties  we  are  ex- 
periencing with  respect  to  Soviet  global 
interventionism. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  nuclear  advantage  at  the 
present  time,  today? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  any, 
even  the  most  qualified  of  objective 
observers,  to  make  the  kind  of  value 
judgments  your  question  anticipates.  I 
think,  basically,  most  of  the  experts  ac- 
cept that  we  are  at  a  point  of  relative 
balance  and  equivalence.  But  these  same 
experts  are  gravely  concerned  that  the 
momentum  in  the  Soviet  nuclear  build- 
ing program  is  such  that  in  a  very  brief 
period,  perhaps  by  the  middle  of  this 
coming  decade,  that  equality  will  shift 
rapidly  to  Soviet  superiority.  This  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us  and 
certainly  to  President  Reagan,  who  as 
you  know,  has  dedicated  himself  to  a 
substantial  buildup  in  American  capabili- 
ties, not  exclusively  in  the  nuclear  area, 
of  course. 

Q.  But  the  United  States,  are  you 
seeking  nuclear  parity  or  do  you  want 
to  recover  superiority? 

A.  I  think  these  terms,  superiority, 
number  one,  equality,  generate  emotion- 
al responses  from  well-meaning  people 
that  suggest  to  me  that  they  can  be 
counterproductive.  They  are  much  like 
the  term  "domino  theory"  of  a  few  years 
ago,  as  we  refer  to  the  events  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  think  what  we  need  is  adequacy  in 
the  context  of  Western  capabilities.  Ade- 
quacy means  that  we  can  effectively 
counterbalance  Soviet  existing  inven- 
tories and,  above  all,  that  we  make  it 
clear  that  a  preemptive  first-strike  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
result  in  unacceptable  risks  to  their 
leadership  so  they  would  never  consider 
the  advantages  of  such  a  strike. 

ii  Just  today,  you  had  talks  with 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Jean 
Francois-Poncet.  How  do  you  judge 
France  as  an  ally  and  as  a  partner  of 
the  United  States? 


A.  As  you  probably  know,  I  have 
always  viewed  the  contributions  of 
France  to  Western,  and  allied,  security 
as  irreplaceable,  fundamental.  I  have 
always  viewed  American-French  bilater- 
al relationships  as  vitally  important  in 
the  broader  sense  of  international  stabil- 
ity. I  have  also  always  said  that  we 
Americans,  and  the  allies  as  a  whole,  to- 
day derive  some  benefit  from  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  French  con- 
tribution. 

I  have  commented  recently  on  the 
French  strategic  view,  which  has  been 
somewhat  more  foresighted  in  the 
African  Continent  in  the  developments 
in  the  Third  World,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  all  learn  some  lessons  and 
attempt  to  emulate  that  French  concern. 

Q.  So  you  find  that  French  efforts 
in  the  defense  area  are  satisfactory,  at 
least  in  your  view? 

A.  I  have  been  encouraged  in  recent 
years,  as  I  watched  first-hand,  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  to  the  French  people, 
the  determination  of  the  Government  of 
France  to  improve  its  defense  capabili- 
ties at  a  time  when  Soviet  capabilities 
are  growing  dramatically. 

I  think  it  is  important  and  significant 
that  today  France  and  the  United  States 
view  certain  key  areas  with  a  commonal- 
ity of  concern -Afghanistan,  potential 
difficulties  in  Poland,  even  the  diplomatic 
conduct  of  the  conference  in  Madrid.  All 
of  this  is  very  encouraging  to  me.  And  it 
was  clear  from  my  discussions  today 
with  your  Foreign  Minister  that  this  is 
so. 

Q.  Questions  like  Afghanistan, 
Poland  — do  you  feel  that  the  French 
positions  and  the  U.S.  positions  are 
very  close  together  in  these  areas? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  they  are  com- 
pletely in  concert. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  you  do  accept 
that  the  French  insist  on  being  part- 
ners, who  insist  on  equality  and  in- 
dependence? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  recognize  that 
this  affords  a  degree  of  benefit  through 
an  alliance  that  is  made  up  of  sovereign 
nations.  We  are  not  a  monolith.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  strengths,  even  though  at 
times  it  is  a  vexing  reality  as  well.  But  I 
think  it  is  far  more  of  a  strength  than  it 
is  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  As  for  example,  France,  while 
condemning  certain  Soviet  initiatives, 
wishes  to  continue  having  direct 
dialogue  with  Moscow.  This  does  not 
bother  you,  from  your  standpoint? 


A.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think  it's  vitally  i 
important  that  not  only  France  but  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the    ' 
United  States,  maintain  a  dialogue  with 
the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  improving  con- 
sultations, that  that  dialogue  would  have 
a  consistency  or  at  least  not  create  con-  i 
tradictions  in  our  overall  ability  to  deal 
with  this  very  dangerous  situation.  I'm 
optimistic  about  that. 

Q.  Aren't  you  presenting  relations 
between  France  and  the  United  States 
a  little  bit  like  something  out  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland? 

A.  I'm  not  so  sure.  The  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  label  would  apply  perhaps 
to  East- West  relations  on  occasion,  but  Ii 
have  never  found  them  to  be  character- 
istic of  French- American  relationships. 
You  could  cite  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween our  two  governments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  for  example.  It's  natural  that 
our  perceptions  and  sometimes  our  eval- 
uations will  differ.  But  in  that  context,  I 
would  hope  those  differences  would  not 
result  in  complicating  the  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East.  I'm  optimistic  that 
they  will  not  if  we  stay  in  close  consulta- 
tion. 

Q.  But,  for  example,  in  a  case  of 
serious  tension,  do  you  have  fears  or 
doubts  as  far  as  France's  behavior  is 
concerned? 

A.  None  whatsoever.  I  have  been 
through  sufficient  international  crises 
during  my  tenure  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
enough  of  a  student  of  history  to  under- 
stand that  France,  first  and  foremost,  is 
willing  to  bear  the  burdens  of  its  nation- 
hood and  will  defend  its  national  in- 
terests with  all  the  vigor  one  could  hope 

Q.  There  is  nothing  special  that 
needs  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  France  and  the  United 
States? 

A.  I  think  we  have  many  areas  for 
desired  improvement.  For  example,  I 
mentioned  one,  that  our  perceptions  of  i 
the  Middle  East  differ  somewhat.  And  I 
think  both  of  us  would  benefit  from  a 
more  intense  dialogue. 

Q.  Should  the  United  States  have, 
as  an  idea  in  its  foreign  policy  — in 
other  words,  since  a  general  is  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Department,  are  yoi 
going  to  have  a  "big  stick"  type  of 
policy?  This  is  at  least  the  image  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  now  that  many 
people  in  Europe  seem  to  have. 
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ews  Conference  With  British 
ress 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ence  with  members  of  the  British  press 
the  Department  of  State  on  February 

1981. 1 

i  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
to  speak  to  what  is  essentially  our 
itish  press  corps,  I  assume. 

I  think,  first,  I  should  make  some 
y  general  comments  about  the  nature 
the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
I  Foreign  Minister  to  reaffirm  what 
>  already  been  said -that  these  were 
asually  productive  meetings,  both  at 
:  Prime  Minister  and  Presidential 
els,  and  this  morning,  at  considerable 
gth,  our  discussions  with  Foreign 
nister  Peter  Carrington.  I  want  you 
know  that  these  meetings  leave  the 
3.  side,  at  least,  with  the  feeling  that 
■  special  relationship  of  generations 
ween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
ites  is  in  very  good,  sound  health. 

On  the  major  strategic  issues  that 
icern  us  of  a  multilateral  and  bilateral 
iracter,  we  are  in  essential  agreement 
h  respect  to  objectives,  although 
re  may  be,  as  one  would  expect  and 
icipate  and  welcome,  differences  in 
)roach  in  some  narrow  areas  on  some 


A.  I  understand  that  one  of  my 
:kground  might  bring  forth  those 
rceptions,  but  I  think  also  that  one 
10  has  participated  personally  in  two 
js  in  my  lifetime  recognizes  the  great 
Tifices  that  anguishing  human  conse- 
ences  of  conflict  bring  to  the  mix  of 
itecraft  a  heightened  concern  and  a 
ry  sensitive  feel  for  the  need  for 
icekeeping  efforts  and  international 
ibility,  but  they  also  bring  forth  a 
irp  sensitivity  to  the  consequences  of 
preparedness  and  weakness,  vacilla- 
n  and  inconsistency.  If  that  is  "big 
ck,"  I'm  afraid  the  arsenal  is  out. 

Q.  So  you're  not  a  hawk?" 

A.  I  think  these  labels  are  some- 
les  misleading.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
lether  you  be  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  you 
th  seek  the  same  thing -peace.  The 
oblem  is  how  best  to  achieve  it.  And  I 
lieve  that  our  strength  is  the  most  im- 
rtant  guarantee  of  our  ability  to  main- 
n  international  peace  and  stability. 


narrow  issues.  We  would  expect  this  be- 
tween sovereign  nations  whose  inde- 
pendence is  inherent  in  their  nationhood. 
Having  said  that,  I  say  it  really  to 
underline  the  fact  rather  than  to  em- 
phasize the  reality. 

The  discussions  this  morning  were 
very  broadranging,  involving  every 
region  of  the  globe  -the  special  alliances 
that  exist  globally  with  a  strong  focus, 
of  course,  on  NATO;  discussions  on  the 
recent  problems  in  this  hemisphere;  dis- 
cussions focused  on  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  China,  Pacific  — 
you  name  it;  some  other  functional  areas 
of  bilateral  interest  between  us. 

Clearly,  the  issue  in  Poland,  Afghan- 
istan, and  East-West  relations  in  general 
were  topics  of  major  discussion  and  ex- 
change. In  these  areas  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  was  complete  and  total  ac- 
cord. 

I  think  it's  important  that  this  meet- 
ing took  place  very  early  on  in  this  Ad- 
ministration. As  you  know,  we  have  had 
some  attention  to  our  hemispheric  north- 
ern neighbors  and  southern  neighbors. 
But  the  first  European  discussions  of 
this  character  have  taken  place  with 
Great  Britain,  with  the  Head  of  State  or 
Head  of  Government.  That's  as  it  should 
be,  and  it's  traditional. 

Having  said  all  this,  now  I  welcome 
your  questions  on  any  topic  that  you 
would  care  to  raise,  recognizing  that  I 
will  be  my  usual,  specious  self. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  there  were 
some  specific  areas  of  disagreement.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  what  meet- 
ing of  minds  there  was  on  the  Middle 
East,  and  particularly  on  the  Euro- 
pean initiative  there. 

A.  I  don't  even  like  to  use  the  term 
"European  initiative."  I  would  prefer  to 
approach  the  subject  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  clearly  our  European  partners 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  Middle  East 
situation,  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  and 
other  ongoing  problem  areas.  And  it  is 
natural  and  to  be  anticipated  that  they 
would  have  a  view. 

I  think  the  discussions  today  clearly 
indicated  that  the  objectives  of  Euro- 
pean involvement  in  this  area  of  the 
world  coincide  with  our  own  objectives 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  our 
hope,  of  course,  that  whatever  our  Euro- 
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pean  partners  do  in  this  area  not  com- 
plicate nor  necessarily  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  what  has  been  ongoing  dis- 
cussions for  a  period  of  years. 

I'm  not  a  novice  on  this.  I  started 
out  with  the  period  before  shuttle 
diplomacy,  lived  through  it,  witnessed 
events  leading  up  to  the  peace  treaty 
here  under  the  Carter  Administration  - 
referred  to  as  the  Camp  David  accords. 
We  continue  to  be  vitally  interested  and 
intend  to  be  active  in  this  process  in  ac- 
cordance with  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338.  We  would  hope  that  what  our 
European  partners  feel  they  contribute 
to  this-and,  clearly,  they  can-not 
result  in  complicating  this  process. 
These  things  were  discussed  in  some 
detail  this  morning,  and  I  don't  an- 
ticipate a  problem. 

Q.  Your  allies  are  known  to  be 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
America  embroiling  itself  more  deeply 
in  El  Salvador.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Europeans,  in  your  view,  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  there? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  think  there  is  a  level 
of  communication  that  has  not  been 
achieved  to  the  point  where  they  share 
our  views  completely.  The  reasons  for 
that  are  simply  that  we  have  not 
brought  this  matter  to  our  partners'  at- 
tention through  the  consultative  process. 
We  have  begun.  It  had  not  occurred 
before  the  trip  of  Ambassador  Eagle- 
burger  [U.S.  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger]  on  my  behalf 
starting  2  weeks  ago. 

As  a  consequence  of  those  consulta- 
tions, both  bilateral  and  in  the  NATO 
forum  and  other  fora,  we  have,  I  think, 
generally  received  a  full  level  and  a  full 
measure  of  support  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem -that  there  is,  indeed,  ir- 
refutable evidence  of  sizable  Cuban  and 
Eastern  intervention  in  this  hemisphere 
through  the  provision  of  arms,  training, 
and  other  guerrilla-type,  guerrilla- 
supporting  activity. 

I  don't  think  we've  had  any  difficulty 
in  achieving  the  consensus  there.  There 
may  be  some  exception.  But  in  general 
those  powers  with  which  we  consulted 
were  understanding  and  agreed. 

There  is  a  different  level  of  percep- 
tion. I  find  most  of  it  in  the  case  of  proc- 
lamations by  those  who  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  consultations,  suggesting 
that  perhaps  there's  a  difference  in  our 
objectives  in  El  Salvador  proper  with 
respect  to  the  regime -the  El  Salvador- 
an  junta  or  whatever  you  want  to  refer 
to  it  as— the  Duarte  government.  And  I 
think  this  is  also  a  problem  of  lagging 
communication. 
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I  wouldn't  want  anyone  here  to 
think  that  we  are  not  very,  very  con- 
cerned about,  if  you  will,  the  improve- 
ments that  are  necessary  in  the  Salva- 
doran  regime.  That  means  we  expect  to 
see  progress  toward  pluralization,  to- 
ward the  achievement  and  preservation 
of  human  rights,  toward  the  rejection  of 
excesses  by  the  right  as  well  as  the  left. 
This  has  been  the  focal  point  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  this  El  Salvadoran  situa- 
tion for  the  past  year. 

We  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  our 
European  partners  would  be  as  attuned 
to  our  concerns  in  this  area  as  I  feel  the 
facts  would  justify.  And  that's  a  problem 
of  communications  on  which  we're  going 
to  have  to  work  and  we're  continuing  to 
work. 

But  in  general  I'm  extremely  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  first  round  of 
consultation,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  could  fill  the  gap  in  this 
other  area. 

I  don't  want  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men to  feel  that  we're  wedded  to  any 
particular  outcome,  as  long  as  it's  the 
consequence  of  the  free,  independent 
decision  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
The  first  order  of  business  must  be  to  in- 
sist that  the  wholesale  provision  of  ex- 
ternal influence  on  this  situation  be  ter- 
minated. 

Q.  But  to  achieve  that  goal,  how 
far  is  America  prepared  to  go? 

A.  That's  a  very  good  question.  I 
think  it  suffices  to  say  that  we  consider 
Cuban  interventionism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere on  our  own  doorstep  as  no  longer 
tolerable,  no  longer  acceptable.  Beyond 
that  I  think  there  are  a  host  of  vehicles 
available  to  us  to  bring  that  point  for- 
ward and,  in  fact,  to  insure  that  it  is 
realized  ultimately.  I'm  not  trying  to 
turn  your  knuckles  white.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  allies  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  your 
policy  is  and  what  you  are  likely  to  do 
if  pressed? 

A.  I  think  they  have  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  actions  underway  and 
undertaken  by  Cuba  are  unacceptable. 
We're  in  the  process  of  considering  the 
number  of  options  through  which  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  So,  of  course,  they 
don't  know  because  we  haven't  arrived 
at  any  decisions  on  our  own  part. 

Q.  Are  you  asking  the  allies  to  do 
anything  beyond  give  verbal  support 
to  the  U.S.  position  at  this  point? 


A.  No,  we're  not  asking  it.  We  have 
reminded  them  that  what  is  occurring 
here  in  this  hemisphere  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  We  have 
seen  this  kind  of  activity  take  place 
wholesale  in  the  continent  of  Africa, 
which  many  of  our  European  partners 
can  feel  somewhat  more  concerned 
about  perhaps.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  a  global  level  of  unacceptable  con- 
duct, managed  in  general  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  applied  in  specific  cases  by 
their  proxies. 

Q.  One  of  your  predecessors  used 
the  term  "no  longer  acceptable"  or 
"unacceptable,"  speaking  about  the 
Russian  presence  in  Cuba.  Are  you 
worried  at  all  that  using  this  kind  of 
wording  puts  you  in  a  problem  of  hav- 
ing to  do  something  about  it  now? 

A.  I  think  ultimately  that,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  one  uses  that 
language,  it  clearly  is  a  manifestation  of 
a  decision  to  deal  with  the  problem;  and 
we  intend  to. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
difference  in  the  language  employed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  this  morning  in 
her  interview  with  CBS  in  which,  in- 
stead of  speaking  generally  about  the 
statement  which  had  been  issued  by 
the  Foreign  Commonwealth  Office  be- 
fore she  left  London,  she  did  speak 
about  the  importance  of  allowing  the 
citizens  of  El  Salvador  to  sort  out 
their  own  problems  without  interven- 
tion from  outside.  Then  she  went  on 
to  specify  arms  supplies  to  the  guer- 
rillas. But  it  seemed  that  the  use  of 
the  words  "intervention  from  outside" 
might  very  well  apply  to  the  U.S.  ad- 
visers—or whatever  you  might  have  in 
mind.  Did  you  feel  that  was  her  mean- 
ing? 

A.  No.  I  would  not  have  anticipated 
that  was  her  meaning.  I  wouldn't  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  the  Prime  Minister; 
she's  more  than  capable  of  speaking  for 
herself.  I've  known  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  admire  her  ability  to  do  so. 
But  I  think  it's  important  that  we  keep 
in  mind  that  there  was  no  decision, 
there  was  no  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  by  the 
American  Government  until  the  final 
stages  of  the  Carter  Administration,  and 
in  the  wake  of  the  major  guerrilla  offen- 
sive during  which  the  Cuban  arms  in- 
volvement, Soviet  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean involvement,  began  to  surface. 

It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to 
describe  American  activity  thus  far  as 
"intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  El 


Salvador" -precisely  the  opposite.  As  ; 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  many  of  the  critics  of  any 
Salvadoran  policy,  are  insisting  that  w 
be  somewhat  more  hyperactive  in  our 
volvement. 

So  I  don't  think  that  was  the  inten 
tion  of  the  Prime  Minister  this  mornin 
because  we  have  not  added  but  one  iot 
to  the  presence  down  there  in  the  con- 
text of  increased  involvement  since  th( 
Carter  period. 

We  are  considering  now  a  number 
options  which  are  designed  to  be  sure 
that  the  regime  can  survive  to  apply  tl 
democratic  reforms  we  are  seeking,  to 
realize  the  will  of  the  El  Salvadoran  pc 
pie  free  from  external  intimidation  an( 
pressure. 

Q.  I  think  the  interpretation  tha 
some  people  were  placing  on  her 
words  was  not  a  criticism  of  what  vt 
going  on  now  but  the  possibility  tha; 
you  might  be  going  to  introduce  larg 
numbers  of  advisers. 

A.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  i  i 
the  discussions  held  over  the  past  2  da  J 
that  would  suggest  that  that  was  the  ii 
tent  of  the  Prime  Minister's  remarks,  J 
but  she  will  have  to  speak  for  herself.  J 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  you  lin 
a  back-off  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  from  supplying  El  Salvador  wi 
arms  to  the  holding  of  a  summit  wit 
Mr.  Brezhnev  or  possible  talks  abou 
talks  starting  the  SALT  process  aga 
or  resuming  the  theater  nuclear  dis- 
cussions? 

A.  I  think  it's  very  important  that 
when  we  surface  the  term  "linkage"—  j 
and  you're  referring  to  linkage  —that  vl 
not  misread  the  American  view  of  tha' 
phenomenon  which  we  consider  to  be  <*J 
reality,  whether  we  claim  it  to  be  or  nj 
We  have  to  be  consistent  in  the  sense  j 
we  believe  it  is  a  reality.  Therefore,  w  j 
insist  that  it  exists. 

Whenever  in  the  history  of  relatioi 
between  states  has  there  been  a  void  cl 
linkage?  It  must  be  there;  it  is  there.  I  i 
is  a  fact  of  life. 

Having  said  that  and  espousing  ou 
selves  as  advocates  of  linkage,  or  havi.l 
portrayed  ourselves  as  advocates  of  lir  • 
age,  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that  i 
what  we're  talking  about  is  a  mechanis 
tic  scorekeeping,  day-to-day  rundown  >'i 
explicit  reciprocity. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  gei 
eral  Soviet  demeanor  in  the  internatio 
al  environment  which  clearly  is  devoid  f 
the  kind  of  excess  illegal  activity  we'vd  > 
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essed  in  recent  months  and  years 
;ing  in  Africa,  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
hern  Yemen,  northern  Yemen,  cer- 
v  Kampuchea,  unquestionably  Af- 
ustan,  and  now,  more  recently,  here 
it  own  hemisphere. 
X  is  our  view  that  you  cannot  pro- 
in  functional  areas  of  relationships 
the  Soviet  Union  across  the  broad 
trum  of  functional  areas -trade, 
its,  technology  transfer,  agricultural 
orts,  or  arms  limitations -until  a 
ite  of  greater  reciprocity  and 
■aint  is  evident.  That's  without  put- 
a  scoreboard  up  or  suggesting  arms 
rol  talks.  More  importantly,  negotia- 
i  cannot  proceed  without  an  abso- 
y  clean  slate.  What  we're  talking 
it  is  modifications  in  the  current  con- 
of  Soviet  activity  abroad. 

,).  Could  you  just  be  a  little  bit 

e  precise  about  the  summit? 

ild  you  want  to  see  this  change  in 

sian  demeanor  discussed  at  the 

mit,  or  would  it  have  to  take  place 

re? 

A.  I  think  what  is  important  is  not 
y  ultimata  on  the  table  with  respect 
immitry.  I  think  it's  more  important 
ltline  what  our  approach  to  sum- 
y  would  be.  What  President  Reagan 
stated  and  reiterated  on  several  oc- 
ms  are  his  views  with  respect  to  it. 
First,  we  clearly  expect,  anticipate, 
welcome  talks  between  ourselves 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of 
functional  and  important  difference 
s  I've  touched  upon. 
When  it  comes  to  summitry,  I  think 
the  President's  view -and  I  think 
quoting  him  accurately,  and  it  hap- 
i  to  coincide  with  my  own  personal 
-that  summitry  is  a  very  special 
i  of  diplomacy.  It  requires  detailed, 
ful  preparation.  It  should  not  be 
;rtaken  unless  the  prospects  for  suc- 
and  the  outcome  of  such  summitry 
promising  because  of  that  detailed 
k.  Merely  to  have  heads  of  state  and 
>rnment  meet  just  to  be  meeting  or 
ave  had  such  meetings  resulting  in 
rontation  is  clearly— and  we've  had 
jriences  with  this  in  the  past- 
taps  self-defeating  in  the  extreme, 
we  intend  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  then  to  say 
:  the  summit  cannot  take  place  un- 
he  Soviets  show  this  pattern  of 
;er  behavior  around  the  world? 

A.  It  would  be  fair  to  suggest  that 
American  contemplation  of  future 
mitry  is  going  to  be  materially  in- 
nced  by  our  assessment  of  corre- 


sponding Soviet  global  activity  and  that 
that  assessment  will  clearly  precede  the 
summitry. 

Q.  Did  anything  helpful  emerge  in 
these  discussions  in  the  way  of  Euro- 
pean help  with  the  American  desire  to 
strengthen  the  ability  to  influence  and 
protect  the  areas  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf  where  the  oil  comes 
from? 

A.  I  think  it's  important  that  I  por- 
tray our  discussions  accurately.  Clearly, 
we've  discussed  in  detail  the  Middle 
East,  its  strategic  importance  to  the 
West  at  large,  and,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  mutual  interests,  we  discussed  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  Arab-Israeli  dif- 
ferences; we  discussed  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  needs  of  the  West;  and 
we  discussed  it,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly, from  the  standpoint  of  broad 
strategic  concerns -and  that  involves 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Afghanistan,  potential  involvement 
elsewhere,  and  increased  capability  to 
project  their  power  into  that  area.  All  of 
these  things  are  interrelated  and,  I 
think,  require  a  very  careful  degree  of 
synchronization. 

Someone  said,  "Are  you  putting  one 
in  priority  over  the  other?"  The  answer 
to  that  is  "No,  but  they  must  be  dealt 
with  in  tandem  and  in  parallel  and  with 
coherence,  one  with  the  other." 

Q.  Did  the  subject  of  these  guns 
of  Northern  Ireland  come  up  in  your 
discussions  with  Lord  Carrington? 

A.  Of  guns? 

Q.  There's  an  outstanding  British 
request  for  some  handguns  for  the 
Northern  Ireland  police  which  were 
held  up. 

A.  I'm  aware  of  that  issue.  There 
was  no  specific  discussion  that  I  partici- 
pated in,  but  it  does  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest there  will  not  be. 

Q.  What  broadly  did  you  tell  Lord 
Carrington  about  the  likely  course  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Namibia?  Will  you 
pursue  the  five-power  initiative  which 
is  currently  languishing? 

A.  There  were  discussions  held  both 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  and  Mr.  Carrington  and 
myself.  Clearly,  we  are  in  the  process 
now  in  this  Administration,  which  has 
been  here  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  of 
assessing  our  overall  future  policies  in 
southern  Africa  and  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent as  a  whole.  I  don't  think  we're  far 


enough  along  in  that  assessment  to  go 
beyond  that  simple  statement.  Clearly, 
we're  very  much  aware  of  the  ongoing 
events  there -the  Geneva  conference 
that  took  place  recently  and  upcoming 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
would  hope  that  all  parties  concerned, 
including  our  British  partners,  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  conclude  our 
assessments. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  NATO,  especially  in 
Europe,  and  could  you  say  what  kind 
of  reaction  you  got  to  recent  sugges- 
tions that  America  would  like  the 
European  countries  to  increase  their 
spending  on  NATO? 

A.  I  would  be  misleading  you  were  I 
to  suggest  that  we  got  into  detailed 
discussions  on  cost-effectiveness  with 
respect  to  NATO.  I  also  want  to  em- 
phasize that  our  concerns -this  Ad- 
ministration's concerns -do  not  involve 
or  are  not  focused  exclusively  and  do 
not  involve  preoccupation  with  the 
burden- sharing  issue  and  the  failure  of 
our  Western  European  partners  to  d» 
enough. 

Our  concern  is  that  none  of  us  is 
doing  enough.  I  left  Europe  with  that 
fundamental  impression,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  some  improve- 
ments. I  was  encouraged  by  those  im- 
provements. 

I  think  any  assessment  of  East- West 
balances  today,  both  within  the  NATO 
framework  and  globally,  suggest  that 
each  of  us  is  going  to  have  to  continue 
to  bear  what  is  an  extremely  onerous 
burden  of  high  defense  spending.  All  of 
the  other  objectives  that  we  are  seeking 
to  achieve  today,  together  and  unilater- 
ally, are  going  to  be  influenced  by  our 
willingness  and  ability  to  keep  an  accept- 
able balance  between  East  and  West  in 
military  capability.  That  balance  has 
been  trending  in  a  worrisome  direction  - 
or  that  lack  of  balance,  depending  on 
how  precise  you  want  to  be. 

You  see,  I  have  been  "safforized" 
and  "time-a-sized"  [laughter]  and 
"London-sized,"  and  so  I  have  to  be 
very,  very  careful  about  my  ingenuity 
with  the  mother  tongue.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Are  you  looking  for  a  wider 
role  for  NATO  outside  present 
geographical  limits? 

A.  I've  discussed  this  issue  at 
length.  As  recently  as  I  think  a  year 
ago,  I  submitted  a  paper  to  the  con- 
ference that  our  Strategic  Studies  In- 
stitute had  in  Brussels.  I  pointed  out  the 
following:  Whether  we  in  the  West  like 
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it  or  not,  NATO  is  going  to  be  increas- 
ingly influenced  by  events  occurring  out- 
side its  geographic  borders.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  that  is  a  fact  of  life.  I  said 
that  some  6  years  ago  to  the  horror  of 
some  of  my  NATO  compatriots,  and  I've 
said  it  repeatedly  ever  since.  I  think 
historic  events  would  underline  that  it 
was  a  correct  statement. 

Now,  did  I  mean  by  that  that  I'm 
suggesting  and  have  I  ever  suggested  or 
does  this  Administration  propose  that 
the  formal  borders  of  the  alliance  -and 
I'm  not  including  in  that  the  minor  ad- 
justments in  the  naval  areas,  which  I 
think  are  far  more  manageable  if  we'd 
get  to  it,  but  I'm  talking  in  a  broader 
sense -that  we  should  be  seeking  the  ob- 
jective, of  dramatically  broadening  the 
perspective  of  the  alliance? 

My  answer  to  that  is  it  is  not  politi- 
cally feasible.  And  I  do  not  anticipate  it 
in  the  near  term.  But  I  do  welcome,  and 
I  do  believe,  that  the  NATO  Secretary 
General's  overwatch  brief  should  be  ex- 
panded, that  consultations  should  occur 
throughout  on  troubled  areas  throughout 
the  globe.  And  I'm  pleased  to  say  that 
this  is  increasingly  the  case. 

I've  also  suggested  that  when  NATO 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  conduct  these 
discussions  and  these  consultations 
within  the  15,  they  must  not  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  a  right  to  complain 
when  others  use  other  fora  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  say  it's  not  politically 
feasible.  Are  you  talking  about  ex- 
panding the  membership  of  the  allies 
or  are  you  saying  that  it  is  not 
politically  feasible  at  all  now  or  a  lit- 
tle bit  later? 

A.  No.  I  meant  not  in  the  member- 
ship area  at  all.  Clearly,  we  have  some 
expansion  objectives  there  that  we'd  like 
to  see. 

I'm  talking  about  the  geographic 
planning  and  military  coordination 
responsibilities  for  the  alliance  and 
political  consultation,  formal  respon- 
sibilities beyond  the  borders  of  NATO 
into  perhaps  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the 
Middle  East  or  Africa  or  wherever  else 
you  may  be  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  had  time  to  consider 
the  point  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  Pattie 
made  at  the  Munich  conference  recent- 
ly where  he  suggested  that  some  form 
of  NATO  presence  shall  be  stationed 
outside  the  geographical  area? 

A.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  horrified  nor 
am  I  chagrined.  In  fact,  I  welcome  such 
innovative  suggestions  because  I  think 
it's  vitally  important  that  NATO  recog- 


nize that  we  cannot  take  an  ostrich  at- 
titude with  respect  to  events  occurring  - 
and  especially  illegal  Soviet  interven- 
tionisms  outside  the  confines  of  the  for- 
mal borders  of  the  alliance. 

Q.  There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to 
stop  individual  NATO  nations  taking 
initiatives  in  that  direction. 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  more  hopeful  about  the 
possibilities  of  that? 

A.  Yes.  I  would  anticipate,  if  the 
fact  from  the  current  state  of  affairs  is 
clear,  that  we  have  experienced  in  the 
West  a  number  of  setbacks  recently  of 
some  consequence  to  our  vital  interests. 
I  would  anticipate  discussions  and  I 
would  hope  concerted  action  by  nations 
immediately  threatened  and  those  West- 
ern European  and  North  American -and 
perhaps  Asian— powers  which  have  a 
vital  interest  as  well. 

One  of  the  great  problems  with  the 
NATO  forum  is  that  each  of  our  nations 
has  a  different  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
one  of  these  Third  World  crisis  areas. 
And  so  the  problem  of  developing  a  con- 
sensus is  always  an  anguishing  one  and 
sometimes  an  impossible  one. 

Q.  With  Lord  Carrington,  was  any 
concern  raised  about  possible  cuts  in 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries? 

A.  We  did  not  discuss  this,  but  I'm 
happy  to  do  so  because  I  had  a  press 
conference  this  morning  in  the  White 
House  on  this  subject  that  seemed  to 
range  far  and  wide  from  that  topic.  But 
we've  just  completed  a  very  detailed 
assessment  in  compliance  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  President's 
economic  program.  It's  resulted  in  some 
sharp  retrenchments -about  $1.8  billion 
retrenchment  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  pro- 
gram. And  that  would  be  about  a  26% 
cut  overall.  We've  done  this  because  we 
feel  that  we  have  got  to  be  participants 
in  this  vitally  important  objective  of 
President  Reagan.  We've  done  it  be- 
cause we  believe  we  cannot  exercise  ade- 
quately and  appropriately  American 
leadership  and  influence  abroad  if  we 
are  perceived  to  be  unable  to  manage 
our  internal  economy. 

I've  spent  4V2  years  in  Europe,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  declining  value 
of  the  American  dollar  was  not  driven 
exclusively  by  fiscal  imperatives.  It  re- 
flected a  number  of  other  influences,  one 
of  which  was  the  perception  abroad  and 


the  declining  level  in  confidence  that  we 
Americans  had  enough  discipline  left  to 
pull  up  our  socks  and  get  our  runaway 
double-digit  inflation  under  control,  to 
get  our  productivity  back  on  the  track, 
to  become  competitive  with  our  goods 
abroad  to  the  degree  that  we're  capable 
with  our  high  levels  of  technology,  and 
to  manage  our  energy  problem  both 
through  conservation  and  alternate 
sources  effectively. 

I  think  this  is  a  fundamental  aspect 
for  America,  just  as  it  is  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  we  intend  to  be  major  partici- 
pants in  the  world  scene  and  to  have  ou 
influence  felt.  And  so  we  are  participat- 
ing in  that. 

But  having  said  that,  I  can  assure 
you  we're  going  to  meet  all  of  our  com- 
mitments to  both  the  multinational 
banks  and  all  of  our  commitments  to  ou 
bilateral  partners.  In  fact,  in  the  area  oJ 
bilateral  aid  I  would  anticipate  some  in- 
crease in  the  period  ahead  while  we  are 
experiencing  some  retrenchment,  result 
ing  primarily  from  stretch-out  of  pay- 
ments, while  meeting  those  payments 
ultimately  in  the  multinational  obliga- 
tions we  have.  I  hope  I've  answered 
your  question  without  hoisting  myself  oi 
my  own  petard. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  the  Middle 
East  soon? 

A.  I  hope  to  make  a  visit  in  the 
near  future. 

Q.  This  year? 

A.  Yes. 
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jcretary  Haig  Discusses 
>reign  Assistance 


Secretary  Haig  made  the  following 
irks  to  reporters  at  the  Old  Ex- 
ve  Office  Building  on  February  27, 


want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
i  word  about  the  overall  subject  of 
gn  assistance  and  our  approach  to 
participation  in  the  President's 
all  economic  program  which  we  con- 
•  to  be  vital. 

\.s  you  know,  foreign  assistance  is  a 
minor  budgetary  item  on  our 
all  government  budget.  But  it  is  a 
ly  important  one,  important  in  the 
jxt  of  our  objectives  abroad -hu- 
itarian  and  developmental  -and  the 
dng  of  vital  U.S.  interests  as  well. 
Ne  have  in  the  Department  of 
i,  in  very,  very  close  consultation 
Mr.  Stockman  [David  Stockman, 
ctor  of  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget]  and  his  team,  attempted  to 
in  an  effort  which  we  think  is  vital 
sure  that  our  reductions  in  the 
;et  are  across-the-board.  That's 
isely  the  way  we  have  moved,  with 
xception  that  I'll  touch  upon, 
'm  happy  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
t  of  State  is  carrying  its  share  of  the 
ction  burden.  For  example,  for  1982 
i,  we  will  achieve  a  reduction  of 
t  $1.8  billion,  or  a  26%  reduction  in 
overall  foreign  aid  allocation;  the 
estic  cuts  that  are  of  such  current 
ern  and  the  focus  of  such  attention. 
iVe're  going  to  be  able  to  do  that  as 
suit  of  an  intense  effort  in  the  De- 
ment over  the  last  4  weeks  in  such  a 
that  we  will  honor  all  of  the  com- 
lents  that  the  United  States  has 
e,  both  in  our  multinational  or  multi- 
al  banking  arrangements  and  in  our 
eral  arrangements  with  a  number  of 
)ient  governments. 
We  are  going  to  be  able,  we  are  con- 
it,  to  preserve  the  humanitarian  and 
lopmental  objectives  of  our  overall 
>rogram.  And  most  importantly  of 
ve  consider  that  we'll  be  able  to 
t  the  strategic  objectives  of  the 
ed  States  for  which  the  aid  program 
>elf  conducted,  on  behalf  of  which. 
We  anticipate  that  this  is  going  to 
ire  the  reductions  that  I've  talked 
it -improved  management  of  our 
ign  assistance  programs,  the  elimi- 
>n  of  a  number  of  "nice  to  have"  but 
essential  items,  and  in  some  instan- 


ces the  stretching  out  of  obligatory 
payments  within  overall  commitments 
that  we  found  existed  at  the  time  we 
assumed  responsibility. 

With  respect  to  the  last  point - 
stretching  out -I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  are  in  an  evolutionary  way  tending 
toward  greater  emphasis  on  bilateral 
rather  than  multilateral  assistance.  Now 
we  hope  to  do  that,  I  emphasize  again, 
in  an  evolutionary  not  a  revolutionary 
way.  That  doesn't  mean  we're  turning 
our  backs  on  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions and  assistance  institutions,  hardly 
at  all. 

But  it's  been  our  experience  that  we 
achieve  greater  precision  and  greater 
value  to  the  American  taxpayers  if  we 
emphasize  bilateral  assistance. 

This  happens  also  to  be  very  consist- 
ent with  the  Republican  Party  platform 
adopted  and  voted  for  by  the  American 
people.  Why  have  we  accepted  this  re- 
duced burden,  recognizing  that  foreign 
assistance  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
reductions  for  the  previous  administra- 
tion, recognizing  that  in  a  post- Vietnam 
America  there  has  been  great  reluctance 
to  indulge  in  the  kind  of  hyperactivity 
assistance  programs  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War? 

We're  doing  this  first  and  foremost 
because  it's  our  conviction  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  American  foreign  policy 
is  intimately  related  to  this  nation's 
ability  to  manage  its  internal  domestic 
economic  affairs  with  discipline  and  with 
effectiveness.  As  one  who  sat  abroad  for 
5  years  and  watched  the  growing  mal- 
aise in  our  economy  begin  to  influence 
the  effectiveness  of  our  international 
leadership- and  I'm  talking  about  such 
issues  as  runaway  double-digit  inflation, 
declining  productivity,  declining  com- 
petitiveness of  American  goods  abroad, 
and  what  was  perceived  to  be  by  our 
foreign  friends  as  an  inability  to  manage 
effectively  our  energy  program.  All  had 
a  severe  impact  on  America's  ability  to 
influence  vital  national  interests  abroad, 
certainly  were  a  contributory  to  the 
declining  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  and, 
in  some  instances,  foreign  nations  per- 
ceived for  one  reason  or  another  that  we 
were  literally  managing  some  of  these 
problems  to  result  in  placing  the  burden 
in  energy  and  inflation  on  their 
shoulders. 


And  so  I  consider  that  the  American 
program  and  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram to  get  our  economy  back  on  the 
track  once  again  is  not  only  of  vital  in- 
terest to  domestic  American  interests, 
but  it  has  a  profound  impact  on  Ameri- 
ca's effectiveness  abroad. 

Q.  You  didn't  mention  the  elimina- 
tion or  cutting  of  embassy  personnel 
as  part  of  your  budget-cutting  pro- 
cedure, and  yet  there  were  20  people 
removed  from  the  embassy  in 
Nicaragua  yesterday  or  Wednesday.  Is 
this  part  of  a  budget  cut,  or  is  this 
part  of  your  attempt  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
stop  the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador? 

A.  It's  neither.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  made  it  very  clear  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  that  the 
current  level  of  aid  to  that  government 
and  the  residual  aid  left  that  might  be 
available  to  them  is  going  to  be  subject 
to  their  adherence  to  American  law,  and 
that  law  provides  that  we  cannot  pro- 
vide such  assistance  to  governments 
that  are  actively  involved  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  terrorism  and  the  support  of  ag- 
gression abroad.  And  that  is  an  issue 
which  we  know  today  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is,  indeed,  in  viola- 
tion of.  We've  been  in  a  studied  dialogue 
with  them  with  respect  to  it,  ana  we're 
watching  the  situation  very,  very 
carefully.  In  the  meantime,  we're  mak- 
ing appropriate  adjustments  that  might 
be  necessary  should  such  a  decision  to 
terminate  aid  to  Nicaragua  be  called  for. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  aid 
levels  for  El  Salvador,  the  budget  cut? 

A.  Now,  you  know,  there's  been  a 
lot  of  talk  about  El  Salvador.  I  some- 
times get  up  in  the  morning  and  read 
the  press  and  wonder  if  I'm  living  in  the 
same  world  that's  being  reported  on. 
There  has  been  no  additional  assistance 
provided  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor. None.  We  merely  are  presiding 
over  distribution  of  additional  military 
assistance  decided  by  President  Carter's 
Administration  before  he  left  town.  And 
I  think  it's  awfully  important  that  we 
understand  that  as  we  start  to  speculate 
about  what  is  on  the  agenda  of 
American  activity  in  El  Salvador. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  empha- 
size to  you  that  our  problem  with  El  Sal- 
vador is  external  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation  in 
this  hemisphere -nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  That  is  the  essential  problem  we're 
dealing  with. 
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In  dealing  with  that  problem,  we're 
going  to  continue  with  levels  of  assist- 
ance determined  as  absolutely  essential 
by  the  Carter  Administration  and  our 
country  team.  And  I  recognize  there  are 
some  differences  with  respect  to  assess- 
ments on  the  ground  by  various  Ameri- 
can representatives.  That's  to  be  ex- 
pected and,  indeed,  is  welcomed. 

Secondly,  our  first  priority  for  El 
Salvador  itself  is  the  pluralization,  if  you 
will,  of  that  society  but  its  own  internal 
devices  and  reflective  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  not  by  some  ex- 
ternal vision  of  how  they  should  best 
align  themselves. 

We  have  moved  to  help  them  in  eco- 
nomic support.  The  current  regime  in  El 
Salvador  has  moved  on  land  reform  and 
a  number  of  other  reforms.  It  has  prom- 
ised an  election  in  1983,  all  of  which  we 
welcome.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  comfortable  with  the  current  level  of 
social  reform  in  that  government,  not  at 
all.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  aban- 
doned our  desire  to  assist  in  whatever 
way  we  can  in  assuring  such  social 
reform  occurs  within  the  overall  environ- 
ment in  which  a  country  is  now  being 
plagued  by  externally  supported  subver- 
sion through  the  provision  of  arms, 
assistance,  communications,  and  a  host 
of  other  illegal  activities  being  conducted 
through  Nicaragua,  some  other  Central 
American  countries,  managed  essentially 
by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  similar  to 
the  activities  we've  seen  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Southern  Yemen,  Northern 
Yemen.  And  it  seems  that  we  have 
created  a  misinterpretation  of  the  - 

Q.  I'm  going  to  continue  with— 

A.  First  I  see  no  definitive  evidence 
of  a  real  cessation  in  Cuban  activity  in 
the  hemisphere.  We  have  seen  some 
shifting  of  the  tempo  that  was  very  evi- 
dent 3  to  4  weeks  ago  before  we  raised 
the  issue.  That's  a  question  yet  to  be 
resolved  by  our  own  assessments  and 
evidence  that  we  can  pick  up. 

With  respect  to  El  Salvador,  and  I 
didn't  hit  upon  that  in  my  comment,  we 
are  now  considering  whether  or  not  a 
modest  increase  to  the  Carter  program 
is  called  for.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  our  country  team.  It  has  been  asked 
for  by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

With  respect  to  Cuban  arm  ship- 
ments, there  is  still  conflicting  evidence. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  there  are 
still  vast  amounts  yet  to  be  moved,  and 
there's  a  great  deal  of  activity  designed 
it.  There's  great  concern  about 
the  BO-called  wet  season -I  guess  we've 


heard  that  term  before -and  the  need  to 
get  arms  that  have  been  provided  in 
country  or  into  neighboring  countries. 
And  there  are  reports  of  even  larger 
shipments  yet  underway.  All  of  this  is 
being  very,  very  carefully  watched. 

Q.  Can  you  just  stand  by  and  let 
those  shipments  be  moved,  or  do  you 
have  to  take  action  against  the  Cubans 
to  prevent  it? 

A.  I  think  we  have  made  it  very 
clear  from  the  outset  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem emanating,  first  and  foremost,  from 
Cuba  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  deal 
with  this  matter  at  its  source. 

Q.  But  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  government  forces  are  rather 
handily  putting  down  the  rebel  opposi- 
tion and  have  since  the  rebel  Decem- 
ber offensive  failed.  And  if  that  is  cor- 
rect, is  there  any  need  to  send  Ameri- 
can advisers,  in  any  number,  to  El 
Salvador? 

A.  The  question  is  first,  has  the 
offensive  of  January -was  it  a  defensive 
defeat  for  the  rebels? 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  government 
forces  have  been  and  are  now  effec- 
tively winning  or  putting  down  the 
rebellion? 

A.  I  think  that  question  is  highly 
speculative,  in  some  instances  subjective 
to  the  extreme.  Evidence  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  insurgency  is  under  con- 
trol. Evidence  does  suggest  that  the  all- 
out  attack,  which  the  rebels  executed  in 
January,  was,  in  essence,  a  failure. 

It  was  a  failure  first  and  foremost 
because,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  the 
Salvadoran  people  did  not  rally  around 
the  rebels,  and  they  remained  rather,  I 
would  say,  disinterested  in  the  so-called 
revolution.  It  doesn't  mean  they're  com- 
fortable with  their  current  plight,  hardly 
at  all. 

Q.  Are  American  military  advisers, 
in  any  number,  necessary  to  be  sent  to 
El  Salvador? 

A.  Let's  be  very  careful  there  too, 
because  I've  seen  reports  that  there  is 
some  consideration  of  providing  military 
advisers;  and  there  is  no  intention  - 
there's  been  no  discussion  of  it,  and 
there's  been  no  consideration  of  it. 

There  have  been  considerations  of 
whether  or  not  our  military  training 
teams  in  specific  functional  areas  are 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  security 
forces  of  El  Salvador.  The  government 
there  would  like  some  assistance,  and 
we  are  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
providing  that  kind  of  assistance.  But 
we  are  not  talking  about  advisers. 


Q.  What  is  the  difference? 

A.  I  would  view  an  adviser  as  some- 
one who  operates  with  forces,  who  are 
engaged  or  in  potential  engagement,  as 
distinct  from  technical  teams  that  teach 
people  how  to  fly  helicopters,  how  to 
conduct  surveillance,  and  other  related 
activities. 

I  think  you're  going  to  have  to  get 
back  to  the  budget.  I'd  hoped  and 
prayed  that  someone  might  ask  me  a 
budget  question  this  morning. 

Q.  Can  I  miss  the  budget  once 
more  around?  You  talk  about  our  in- 
tention to  deal  with  this  problem  at 
the  source.  So  far  there's  been  no 
more  than  a  rhetorical  offensive 
against  Cuba.  What  else  do  you  have 
in  mind? 

A.  If  I've  ever  learned  anything,  it's 
the  sterility  of  standing  in  front  of  the 
American  press  and  laying  out  what  you 
intend  to  do  in  contingencies.  It  imme- 
diately launches  a  domestic  debate  whicl 
prohibits  you  from  even  considering  the 
options  you  might  have  been  consider- 
ing, and  I'm  not  going  to  do  that  today. 

Q.  Could  we  clear  up  one  point  yon 
mentioned,  because  it  seems  to  con- 
flict with  what  was  said  yesterday? 
You  suggested  that  other  assessments 
of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  were 
expectable  and  welcome.  That  seems 
to  suggest  that  you  feel  much  more 
comfortable  with  the  testimony  of  Am 
bassador  White  [Robert  E.  White, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salva- 
dor] than  the  State  Department's 
spokesman  and  others  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

A.  Hardly  at  all.  We  think  the 
testimony  of  Ambassador  White  and  his 
consulted  advice  to  us  for  an  extended 
period  does  not  jive  with  our  own 
assessments  and  the  assessments  of 
other  specialists  we've  had  in  the  area, 
don't  mean  to  portray  that  as  some  kinc 
of  a  dramatic  departure  of  difference, 
but  there  are  differences  in  nuance  that 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  make  a 
change  down  there,  and  I  think  you 
know  this  has  been  a  longstanding  prob 
lem.  I'm  very  happy  with  the  conse- 
quences. I'm  also  delighted  that  those 
who  have  differing  views  express  those 
views. 

Q.  You're  not  concerned  that  he 
spoke  out  as  he  did  before  Congress? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
concerned. 
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S.  Strategic  Minerals  Dependency 


Michael  Calingaert 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
\cience,  Technology,  and  Space  of  the 
ite  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
Transportation  on  March  2,  1981. 
Calingaert  is  Deputy  Assistant 
•etary  for  Economic  and  Business 
irs.1 

l  pleased  to  testify  before  this  sub- 
mittee  on  the  impact  of  possible  in- 
uptions  of  strategic  materials  and 
erals  supplies  and  the  implications  of 
National  Materials  and  Minerals 
cv,  Research  and  Development  Act 
980  (PL  96-479). 

Promoting  the  continued  availability 
>reign  raw  materials  at  reasonable 
es  for  domestic  industry  and  defense 
i  important  objective  of  our  foreign 
:y.  The  Department  of  State  is  cur- 
ly participating  in  a  National  Securi- 
!ouncil-directed  study  of  U.S.  depen- 
zy  on  foreign  sources  of  minerals 
)ly.  The  results  of  that  effort  are  ex- 
ed  to  provide  useful  inputs  to  the  ac- 
ies  of  other  agencies  related  to  im- 
lentation  of  the  National  Materials 
Minerals  Policy,  Research  and  De- 
pment  Act  of  1980.  In  addition,  the 
artment  of  State  plays  a  central  role 
lonitoring  foreign  minerals  develop- 
its,  representing  the  minerals  inter- 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  assess- 
potential  mineral  problems,  and 
:ting  to  any  problems  which  might 
ir. 

The  Department  of  State  was  as- 
ed  no  specific  responsibilities  under 
National  Materials  and  Minerals 
cy,  Research  and  Development  Act 
980.  Nevertheless,  we  are  participat- 
in  the  interagency  Mineral  Informa- 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  was 
blished  by  Presidential  directive  and 
sing  used  by  the  Department  of  the 


Q.  The  spokesman  yesterday  ex- 
ssed  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
t  the  State  Department. 

A.  I  think  the  individual  concerned 
every  right  to  express  his  views,  and 
have  every  right  to  assess  those 
vs  as  we  have  and  to  take  appro- 
.te  action  with  respect  to  them  which 
have. 


Interior  to  perform  some  of  the  actions 
required  of  it  by  the  act.  Through  its 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Ma- 
terials (COMAT),  State  participated  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  decision 
to  select  the  aerospace  industry  as  a 
specific  case  for  examination  under  the 
act.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
vited us  to  participate  informally  in  its 
activities  in  response  to  the  act,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  provide  support  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  if  it  is 
requested. 

U.S.  Minerals  Position 

Before  discussing  the  implications  of  de- 
pendence, I  would  like  to  place  our  min- 
erals situation  in  perspective.  According 
to  recent  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  1980  the  United  States  im- 
ported $5  billion  worth  of  mineral  raw 
materials,  while  domestic  mineral  raw 
materials  production  was  valued  at  $25 
billion  and  exports  were  valued  at  $6 
billion.  Thus  we  imported  21%  of  our 
basic  raw  material  requirements  in  value 
terms  and  were  net  exporters.  Our 
European  allies  imported  about  80%  of 
their  needs,  and  Japan  imported  around 
95%  of  its  requirements. 

Domestic  and  imported  mineral  raw 
materials  plus  reclaimed  materials  were 
used  to  produce  processed  materials  of 
mineral  origin  valued  at  $240  billion.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  imported  $25 
billion  worth  of  processed  materials.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  of  processed 
materials  of  mineral  origin  were  valued 
at  $23  billion.  Thus,  the  United  States 
had  a  trade  deficit  of  about  $1  billion 
overall  in  the  mineral  and  mineral 
materials  area  in  1980. 

Dependence  and  Vulnerability 

While  the  aggregate  situation  is  quite 
favorable,  there  are  some  materials 
where  dependence  is  very  high.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  reported  19  minerals 
and  metals  with  import-consumption 
ratios  of  50%  or  more  in  1979,  and  for 
10  of  those  materials  the  ratio  was  90% 
or  higher.  Nevertheless,  this  dependence 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into 
vulnerability. 

Given  current  materials  use  patterns 
and  the  geological  occurrence  of  miner- 
als, autarky  in  minerals  supply  is  clearly 
unachievable  for  the  United  States. 


However,  there  are  means  of  reducing 
the  risks  of  dependency,  even  when  the 
degree  of  dependency  is  high. 

One  means  of  risk  reduction  is  de- 
pendence on  a  stable  source  of  supply. 
Here  the  United  States  is  fortunate  in 
that  Canada  is  our  largest  supplier  of 
mineral  raw  materials  and  processed 
materials  of  mineral  origin,  accounting 
for  nearly  25%  of  total  imports.  Canada 
is  our  major  import  source  for  asbestos, 
gold,  iron  ore,  nickel,  potash,  tungsten, 
and  zinc.  Except  for  iron  ore.  our  import 
dependence  for  these  materials  exceeds 
50%.  Australia  and  Mexico  are  also  sig- 
nificant supply  sources  for  the  United 
States. 

Another  method  is  to  spread  the 
risks  through  diversification  of  supply 
sources.  Some  examples  in  this  category 
are  bauxite  and  alumina,  cadmium,  mer- 
cury, and  tungsten.  In  1979  we  imported 
bauxite  and  alumina  from  more  than  10 
countries,  cadmium  from  19  countries, 
mercury  from  9  countries,  and  our  tung- 
sten imports  came  from  20  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  holds  excess 
stocks  of  some  materials  which  could 
provide  alternative  supplies  should  nor- 
mal supplies  be  disrupted.  For  example, 
the  national  defense  stockpile  contains 
inventories  exceeding  the  established 
goals  for  industrial  diamonds,  mica, 
quartz,  silver,  tin,  and  tungsten.  There 
are  also  materials  that  are  excess  to  pro- 
grams of  U.S.  Government  agencies 
which  may  be  sold  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  such  as  mercury 
and  lithium  hydroxide  from  Department 
of  Energy  stocks. 

Minerals  Supply 

I  would  like  to  discuss  two  separate 
issues  in  the  context  of  minerals  sup- 
ply—supply disruptions  and  adequate  in- 
vestment to  insure  future  supplies.  In 
relation  to  this  second  issue  I  would  also 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  seabed  as 
a  future  source  of  minerals  supply. 

Situations  that  might  cause  interrup- 
tions in  supply  include  civil  disorder, 
strikes,  unilateral  political  actions, 
regional  hostilities,  and  natural 
disasters.  A  supply  disruption  is  most 
serious  when  it  affects  a  major  supplier 
of  a  mineral  for  which  we  are  vulnerable 
due  to  high  import  dependence  and  a 
small  number  of  suppliers. 


•Press  release  55  of  Mar.  3,  1981. 
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MINERALS  AND  METALS 


Columbium 

Mica  (sheet) 

Strontium 

Titanium  (Rutile) 

Manganese 

Tantalum 

Cobalt 

Bauxite  &  Alumina 

Platinum— Group  Metals 

Chromium 

Tin 

Asbestos 

Nickel 

Potassium 

Cadmium 

Zinc 

Tungsten 

Mercury 

Gold 

Silver 

Antimony 

Barium 

Titanium  (ilmenite) 

Gypsum 

Selenium 

Vanadium 

Iron  Ore 

Copper 

Iron  &  Steel  Products 

Cement 

Sulfur 

Salt 

Aluminum 

Lead 


%  OF  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION 

0%  25%  50% 


MAJOR  FOREIGN  SOURCES'  (1975-78) 


75% 


100% 
_J 


Brazil,  Canada,  Thailand 

India,  Brazil,  Madagascar 

Mexico,  Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany,  Canada 

Australia,  Japan,  India 

South  Africa,  Gabon,  France,  Brazil 

Thailand,  Canada,  Malaysia,  Brazil 

Zaire,  Belg.-Lux.,  Zambia,  Finland 

Jamaica,  Australia,  Guinea,  Suriname 

South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K. 

South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  Philippines,  Turkey,  Zimbabv 

Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Bolivia 

Canada,  South  Africa 

Canada,  Norway,  New  Caledonia,  Domin.  Rep. 

Canada 

Canada,  Australia,  Mexico,  Belg.-Lux. 

Canada,  Mexico,  Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany 

Canada,  Bolivia,  Korea 

Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Canada,  Yugoslavia 

Canada,  U.S.S.R.,  Switzerland 

Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  U.K. 

South  Africa,  Canada,  U.K.,  Mexico,  China 

Peru,  Ireland,  Mexico,  Morocco 

Australia,  Canada 

Canada,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Domin.  Rep. 

Canada,  Japan,  Yugoslavia,  France 

South  Africa,  Chile,  U.S.S.R. 

Canada,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Liberia 

Canada,  Chile,  Zambia,  Peru 

Japan,  E.E.C.,  Canada 

Canada,  Japan,  U.K.,  Spain 

Canada,  Mexico 

Canada,  Bahamas,  Mexico 

Canada 

Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  Honduras,  Australia 


0%  25%  50%  75%  100% 

'  Sources  are  points  of  shipment  to  the  U.S.  and  are  not  necessarily  the  initial  sources  of  the  material. 
Source  US  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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ecurity  and  Development  Assistance 


Secretary  Haig 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
tions  Committee  on  March  19,  1981.  * 

a  great  honor  to  appear  before  the 
ite  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
etary  of  State.  As  members  of  this 
mittee,  you  are  aware  that  the  con- 
of  foreign  policy  and  exercise  of 
ence  requires  many  tools.  It  is  the 
and  purpose  of  one  of  these 
;-  security  and  development 
itance-  that  is  the  subject  for  discus- 
today. 

Security  and  development  assistance 
Jd  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  in- 
ational  challenges  that  confront  us 
the  foreign  policy  we  have  devised 
/ercome  them.  Today's  world 
ents  the  United  States  with  three 
linent  trends.  First,  power  is  dif- 
d  widely  among  many  nations  and 

2  are  prepared  to  use  violence  to  ad- 
e  their  ends.  Second,  we  and  our 

3  are  now  more  vulnerable  to  inter- 
)nal  unrest  and  violent  change. 

d  and  most  dangerous,  the  growth 
oviet  military  power  is  now  capable 
ipporting  an  imperial  foreign  policy, 
rhe  last  trend  is  most  alarming, 
et  adventurism  in  the  Horn,  in 
h  Asia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
hwest  Africa  appears  to  conform  to 
sic  and  ominous  objective:  to  strike 
mntries  on  or  near  the  vital 
urce  lines  of  the  West. 
rhe  depressed  world  economic  con- 
n  is  equally  familiar  to  you.  The 
ding  cost  of  oil  has  been  a  punishing 
■  to  all  nations.  It  has  been  par- 
arly  crippling  to  the  developing  na- 
>.  It  is  estimated  that  developing 
itries  paid  $50  to  $60  billion  in  1980 
heir  oil  imports.  Adding  to  this 
len  is  another  $50  to  $60  billion  in 
e  deficits.  All  of  this  comes  at  a  time 
n  world  population  will  increase  by 
in  just  the  next  20  years-  from  4.4 
>n  in  1979  to  over  6.3  billion  by  the 
of  the  century,  with  90%  of  this  in- 
se  in  the  poorest  countries, 
aomic  dislocations  of  this  magnitude 
te  conditions  for  violent  disruptions, 
i  dangerous  political  consequences. 


U.S.  Response 

Our  response  to  these  challenges  must 
incorporate  several  elements  if  we  are  to 
advance  our  international  objectives.  We 
require: 

•  A  strong,  prosperous,  and  produc- 
tive American  economy,  because  we  can 
do  little  to  help  others  if  we  are  disabled 
ourselves; 

•  An  American  defense  posture  that 
restores  the  confidence  and  determina- 
tion of  friends  and  that  deters  adver- 
saries from  pursuing  adventures;  and 

•  The  resources  to  protect  our  inter- 
national security  interests  and  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  prosperity  abroad. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  far- 
reaching  and  dynamic  program  to 
restore  the  health  of  the  American 
economy.  I  fully  support  his  proposals. 
The  revised  defense  budget  which  the 
Congress  will  review  in  a  short  time  is 
designed  to  revitalize  our  Armed  Forces 
and  rebuild  our  capacity  to  defend  our 
vital  interests. 

The  third  element,  resources  to  pro- 
mote our  security  and  economic  in- 


system.  This  will  include  efforts  to 
engage  the  U.S.  private  sector  more 
fully  in  the  economic  development 
process. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  not 
forsake  its  traditional  assistance  to  the 
needy  of  this  world:  the  undernourished, 
the  sick,  the  desperate  refugee. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  neither  abrupt 
nor  radical  redirection  of  our  inter- 
national economic  policies.  Where 
necessary,  policy  will  be  changed  in  an 
evolutionary  fashion,  with  minimal 
disruption  and  uncertainty. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  will  not 
abandon  institutions  and  agreements 
devoted  to  global  economic  and  political 
stability.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  to  main- 
tain and  operate  international  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  asked  Jim  Buckley  [James  L. 
Buckley,  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science  and  Technology]  to 
coordinate  the  allocations  of  all  types  of 
foreign  assistance  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  involved.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Jim  undertook  for  me  in 


...in  the  formulation  of  economic  policy,  in  the  allocation  of  resources, 
in  decisions  on  international  economic  issues,  a  major  determinant 
will  be  the  need  to  protect  and  advance  our  security. 


terests,  is  the  reason  for  my  appearance 
before  this  committee  today.  Before  go- 
ing into  the  details  of  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  assistance  request,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  about  the  general  direc- 
tions of  our  economic  policy  and  how  we 
will  shape  assistance  programs  to  com- 
plement these  policies. 

First,  in  the  formulation  of 
economic  policy,  in  the  allocation  of  our 
resources,  in  decisions  on  international 
economic  issues,  a  major  determinant 
will  be  the  need  to  protect  and  advance 
our  security. 

Second,  we  shall  continue  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  maintain  an  open 
and  accessible  international  economic 


recent  days.  We  wanted  to  allocate  addi- 
tional assistance  to  El  Salvador,  and  Jim 
worked  with  the  various  offices  to  put 
together  the  package  of  economic  sup- 
port funds,  development  assistance,  PL 
480,  etc.  I  see  this  as  entirely  consistent 
with  my  responsibility,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, for  overall  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  assistance  effort. 

Security  Assistance 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  reconstituting 
America's  defense  capabilities.  Our 
security  assistance  program  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  this  effort  and  must  enjoy 
equal  priority.  This  is  because  the  friend- 
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ly  states  we  support  can  themselves  help 
us  assure  our  most  vital  national  in- 
terests. 

For  example,  many  of  our  security 
assistance  partners  enjoy  a  geographic 
proximity  to  the  resources  our  economy 
demands.  Others  possess  timely 
knowledge  of  complex  regional  events 
and  are  best  suited  to  understand  these 
events  and  assure  that  they  do  not  slip 
beyond  responsible  control.  Finally, 
many  of  our  partners  have  military 
forces  trained  and  experienced  in 
operating  in  different  areas. 

As  we  strengthen  these  states,  we 
strengthen  ourselves  and,  for  the 
reasons  just  mentioned,  we  do  so  more 
effectively  and  at  less  cost.  Friendly 
states  can  help  to  deter  threats  before 
they  escalate  into  world-shaking  crises. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  a  local  state 
can  singlehandedly  resist  a  Soviet 
assault.  Rather,  it  is  whether  it  can 
make  that  assault  more  costly,  more 
complicated,  and,  therefore,  potentially 
less  likely  to  occur. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  that 
the  air  defense  system  we  help  a  friend- 
ly state  develop  could  one  day  serve  as  a 
prepositioned  shield  under  which 
Western  relief  forces  would  move.  We 
hope  that  day  never  comes,  and  all  of 
our  efforts  are  aimed  at  preventing  it. 
However,  in  judging  the  economic  value 
of  these  programs  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  connection  that  frequently 
exists  between  today's  assistance  and 
tomorrow's  needs. 

In  examining  our  overall  security 
and  defense  needs,  we  have  tried  to 
balance  the  requirement  for  budgetary 
stringency  with  the  need  to  revitalize 
our  international  position.  From  this 
review  we  concluded  that  our  national 
interests  demand  a  significant  funding 
increase  for  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  at  increased  levels  above 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  President  is  re- 
questing that  the  Congress  approve 
$4.27  billion  in  budget  authority  to 
finance  a  total  $6.87  billion  security 
assistance  program  for  FY  1982. 

Middle  East.  Almost  70%  of  the 
program  for  FY  L982  is  for  the  Middle 

with  Israel  and  Egypt  as  the 
largest  recipients. 

Lei  me  say  something  about  the  im- 
portance of  these  two  countries.  The 
-••runty  of  Israel  remains  a  major  U.S. 

Pll  and  a  binding  U.S.  commitment. 
\V<-  are  determined  that  Israel  retain  the 


military  capability  to  deter  threats  from 
hostile  forces.  Moreover  we  recognize 
the  importance  of  Israel  to  our  develop- 
ing regional  strategy.  Israel  constitutes 
an  important  deterrent  in  the  region 
and,  indeed,  can  play  a  major  role  in 
countering  the  more  serious  threats  in- 
volving the  Soviet  Union. 

Egypt  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
the  Arab  world.  Egypt's  population,  its 
strategic  significance  and  cultural 
eminence  give  it  that  place.  It  was  an 
event  of  extraordinary  import  for  the 
United  States  when  President  Sadat 
decided  to  turn  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  become  our  friend.  President 
Sadat  has  had  the  vision  not  only  to  see 
and  deal  with  the  larger  Soviet  threat 
but  also  to  join  the  peace  process  with 
Israel.  There  is  no  alternative  to  a 
strong,  Western-oriented  Egypt. 

Adequate  defense  capability  for 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  other  responsible 
Arab  states  will  not  only  help  deal  with 
outside  pressures  but  will  support  our 
objective  of  a  lasting  Middle  East  peace. 
Individual  and  regional  insecurity  under- 
mines every  prospect  for  peace.  Our  pro- 
grams in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  area,  working  with  such  states  as 
Oman,  are  designed  to  deter  threats  to 
both  regional  security  and  Western 
energy  interests. 

Europe.  Our  foreign  military  sales 
(FMS)  assistance  to  Europe  will  focus  on 
four  European  nations:  Greece,  Por- 
tugal, and  Turkey  in  support  of  their 
NATO  roles,  and  Spain  in  connection 
with  our  defense  agreement  and  our  use 
of  Spanish  bases.  A  sizeable  economic 
support  funds  program  is  planned  for 
Turkey  as  we  continue  to  respond  to 
that  country's  economic  needs  in 
cooperation  with  other  donors.  Turkey 
and  Greece  are  two  of  our  most  impor- 
tant allies.  Greece  and  Turkey  are  im- 
portant to  each  other's  defense  and  as 
allies  and  friends  both  are  indispensable 
to  us. 

East  Asia.  In  East  Asia,  Korea  will 
receive  a  large  amount  of  FMS  financing 
for  force  modernization,  with  significant 
programs  also  scheduled  for  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

Africa.  In  Africa,  our  equipment, 
training,  and/or  economic  support  will 
help  to  enhance  the  security  of  a 
selected  number  of  states  friendly  to  the 
I  fnited  States.  It  is  clearly  in  our  in- 
terest, for  example,  to  help  Sudan  and 
Tunisia  withstand  pressures  from  Libya. 


This  is  important  in  its  own  right  and 
vital  to  our  larger  interest.  For  as  the  • 
threat  to  these  important  states  mounts, 
so  too,  indirectly,  does  the  pressure  on  j 
Egypt,  with  all  that  means  for  the 
prospects  for  peace  and  for  our  broader] 
regional  strategy.  This  suggests  a  cen-  I 
tral  point:  the  interrelationship  between] 
threats  and  events  in  different  theaters,  j 
If  we  are  to  act  with  coherence  and  con-j 
sistency,  these  interrelationships  must  ! 
be  reflected  in  our  own  policies. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

For  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 
and  South  America,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  total  program  of  $212.6 
million.  Especially  noteworthy  are  our    i 
efforts  to  support  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  which  we  believe 
offers  the  best  chance  for  a  resolution  oij 
that  country's  conflicts. 

The  benefits  of  our  security 
assistance  program  will  be  limited  unlesj 
we  have  the  necessary  flexibility  to  use  j 
these  resources  effectively  and  efficient- 1 
ly.  This  includes  being  responsive  to  un-J 
foreseen  and  rapidly  changing  events.  Itl] 
is  impossible,  in  March  1981,  to  predict  j 
with  certainty  where  crises  may  erupt  iij 
the  coming  months.  We  are,  therefore,  j 
proposing  special  requirements  funds  fo  i 
the  economic  support  funds  and  militarj 
assistance  program  and  a  number  of 
amendments  to  legislation  that  would 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  our  policy  J 
objectives.  If  we  have  the  capability  to  1 
respond  quickly  and  adequately  in  those  j 
cases  where  security  assistance  would 
make  the  difference,  the  need  for  U.S. 
direct  involvement  might  be  reduced  or  ] 
eliminated. 

I  want  to  stress  that  giving  us  the 
capability  to  deal  with  contingencies  is 
not  a  vehicle  for  denying  Congress  its 
proper  and  necessary  role  regarding 
policy  oversight  of  security  assistance 
programs.  Rather,  both  branches  should 
address  seriously  the  relationship  of 
these  programs  to  our  policy  objectives  ( 
and,  working  together,  insure  that  rele- 
vant  legislation  and  funding  authorities  I 
facilitate  rather  than  constrain  achieve- 1 
ment  of  these  objectives. 
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Special 


lopment  Assistance 

security  assistance  is  specifically 
ied  to  shape  events  and  address 
•term  problems  in  countries  and 

major  political  importance  to 
nited  States,  development 
ance  provides  the  United  States 
>ther  opportunities  to  influence 
pic,  social,  and   political  change 
d. 

e  remain  committed  to  a  strong 
■Dment  assistance  program  as  an 
•al  element  of  our  overall  policy 
I  our  international  economic  and 
it\  objectives.  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Bs  should  guide  our  allocation  of 
fn  aid.  But  the  humanitarian 
■  of  the  development  assistance 
am  should  not  be  overlooked.  As  a 
rative  partner  helping  to  meet  the 

o\  the  developing  countries  we 
■tribute  to  the  achievement  of  a 
:y  of  key  U.S.  foreign  and  economic 

goals. 

1  our  budget  submission  to  Con- 
1 .9  billion  Agency  for  Interna- 

Development  program  is  re- 
ed. Over  50%  of  the  proposed 
opment  assistance  program  will  be 
to  alleviate  malnutrition  and 
?r. 

lultilateral  Development  Banks. 

the  past  two  decades,  a  growing 
ntage  of  U.S.  official  aid  has  gone 
•port  multilateral  development 
;.  We  intend  to  meet  our  existing 
itions  to  these  institutions  as  we 
,  in  an  evolutionary  way,  toward  a 
er  emphasis  on  bilateral  rather 
multilateral  assistance.  In  this  pro- 
we  shall  keep  in  mind  that 
lateral  institutions  carry  out  two 
•  functions. 

First,  they  mobilize  additional 
il  from  other  donors  for  economic 
"ess  in  developing  nations,  nations 
ire  important  to  U.S.  security  and 
>mic  interests. 

nd,  they  foster  increasing 
sney  in  the  international  economic 
m  by  encouraging  developing  coun- 
to  adopt  Western,  market-oriented 
opment  policies  that  improve  pro- 
fit v. 


The  President  is,  therefore,  re- 
questing appropriation  of  $1.48  billion 
for  multilateral  development  bank  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions  for  FY 
1982.  Because  this  request  has  been  held 
to  the  minimum,  it  is  essential  to  have 
your  support  for  the  full  amount 
specified. 

International  Organizations  and 
Programs.  Voluntary  U.S.  contributions 
to  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams are  another  important  element  of 

our  foreign  development  assistance 
strategy.  Among  the  important  efforts 
in  this  area  are  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  (UNDP)  and  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF).  These  ac- 
tivities provide  basic  technical,  health, 
and  educational  assistance  to  developing 
countries. 

State  Department  Budget 

Before  concluding  my  statement  today,  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  a  crucial 
tool  for  the  execution  of  our  foreign 
policy:  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  FY  1982  request  for  the 
Department  reflects  our  commitment  to 
economize.  The  entire  $2.5  billion  pro- 
posed budget  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
discharge  our  global  foreign  affairs 
responsibilities. 

Conclusion 

The  program  presented  to  you  today 
represents  our  best  judgment  of  the 
resources  required  to  carry  out  our  ac- 
tivities in  these  austere  times.  Cuts  were 
made  in  the  development  assistance  pro- 
grams totaling  over  $1  billion,  a  26% 
reduction  from  the  previous  budget  - 
equaling  if  not  exceeding  reductions  pro- 
posed for  the  domestic  agencies. 

For  the  past  2  years  Congress  has 
failed  to  enact  a  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  has  caused  us  substantial 
difficulties.  We  have  been  forced  to 
neglect  vital  aspects  of  our  assistance 
programs;  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests 


have  been  undermined.  We  should  work 
together  in  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  these  FY  1982  foreign  aid 
requests  to  assure  a  U.S.  partnership 
with  the  nations  that  strengthen  our 
common  economic  and  security  in- 
terests. 


1  Press  release  69.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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In  the  nonfuel  minerals  policy  re- 
lj,  concern  with  dependency  focused 
few  minerals  for  which  we  are 
i.y  dependent  upon  southern  or  cen- 
i Africa -cobalt  and  chrome,  and  to  a 
b  extent  manganese  and  platinum- 
qp  metals.  Even  in  this  highest  risk 
i.  there  is  a  mitigating  factor  which 
:ces  the  disruption  potential.  That  is 
mportance  of  the  minerals  indus- 
to  the  economies  of  the  producing 
tries  and  the  value  of  the  world's 
jst  market -the  United  States -to 
e  industries. 

fn  the  event  of  a  supply  disruption 
l  cannot  be  accommodated  by  normal 
tket  reactions,  we  have  two  lines  of 
mse.  First  is  the  priorities  and 
|:ations  system  provided  by  Title  I  of 
iDefense  Production  Act.  Actions 
\ir  Title  I  require  that  defense  rated 
•rs  receive  priority  as  necessary  to 
it  defense  production  schedules.  If 
response  proved  to  be  too  disruptive 
:ivilian  production,  further  alloca- 
s  could  be  invoked. 
Secondly,  at  some  point  during  a 
dus  situation  recourse  to  the  national 
mse  stockpile  might  be  required, 
le  I  am  not  advocating  use  of  this 
tegic  stockpile  for  economic  pur- 
is,  the  President  has  the  option  of 
asing  stockpile  material  when  the 
-tage  of  a  particular  mineral  adverse- 
ffects  our  defense  preparedness. 
;kpile  planning  is  based  on  an  ex- 
ied  wartime  scenario.  Although 
ly  of  the  stockpile  inventories  do  not 
•t  their  goals,  the  U.S.  stockpile  is, 
ertheless,  the  free  world's  largest 
«rials  stockpile  and  provides  a  means 
dealing  with  supply  problems  affect- 
the  national  security. 
A  longer  term  supply  consideration 
lsuring  adequate  investment  today  to 
vide  the  additional  supplies  that  will 
leeded  tomorrow.  Growing  world 
ulation  and  increasing  industrializa- 
i  in  developing  countries  will  increase 
ire  demand  for  minerals,  and  at  the 
le  time  some  deposits  currently  being 
ed  will  be  depleted.  One  factor  that 
raised  concern  regarding  the  future 
ilability  of  supplies  is  the  relative 
line  in  expenditures  on  minerals  ex- 
•ation  in  developing  nations  as  corn- 
ed with  developed  producers  during 
1970s.  While  this  has  not  yet 
■cted  minerals  output  in  developing 
ntries,  as  capacity  expansions  have 
ceeded  on  the  basis  of  past  explora- 
i  activities,  it  may  affect  future  pro- 
tion.  We  are  pursuing  a  number  of 
•roaches  both  bilaterally  and  multilat- 


erally  to  address  this  problem.  In  1978 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC)  modified  its  operating 
guidelines  in  the  mining  and  energy 
area,  permitting  greater  flexibility  in  its 
coverage  and  lengthening  of  the  cover- 
age period.  The  international  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  can  make 
important  contributions  in  the  explora- 
tion area.  The  World  Bank  has  allocated 
increased  funding  to  its  Mining  and  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals  Division,  and  the  U.N. 
Revolving  Resource  Fund  supports  feasi- 
bility studies  and  preinvestment  work  in 
fuels  and  hard  minerals. 

Supplies  From  the  Sea 

Mining  of  nodules  on  the  seabed  prom- 
ises to  be  a  significant  future  supply 
source  for  two  of  the  minerals  for  which 
our  current  dependence  is  a  cause  of 
concern -cobalt  and  manganese -and 
could  also  provide  alternative  long-term 
supplies  of  nickel  and  cooper.  The 
Department  of  State  supported  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Resources  Act  to 
provide  a  legal  regime  for  U.S.  mining 
of  the  deep  sea  as  an  interim  measure 
until  a  broadly  accepted  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  enters  into  force.  In  the  treaty 
negotiations  a  central  goal  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  achievement  of  as- 
sured nondiscriminatory  access  to  sea- 
bed minerals  under  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions.  The  United  States  made 
considerable  progress  toward  that  goal 
at  the  last  negotiating  session,  but  fur- 
ther talks  will  be  necessary  to  enhance 
the  automaticity  of  access  to  seabed 
minerals  within  the  law  of  the  sea 
regime. 

Conclusion 

In  November  1980,  the  Department  of 
State  raised  the  question  of  nonfuel  min- 
erals availability  and  security  of  supply 
with  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  International  Environmental  and 
Scientific  Affairs.  In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  the  conclusions  of  that  dis- 
tinguished group. 

•  The  United  States  should  be  ready 
for  conservation  and  substitution  meas- 
ures in  the  event  of  a  cut-back  of  sup- 
plies. This  requires  planning,  including 
the  application  of  science  and  technology 
toward  solving  these  problems.  Systema- 
tic readiness  is  an  important  policy,  and 
government  will  have  to  stimulate  it. 

•  Readiness  implies  a  combination 
of  stockpiling -both  materials  and  tech- 
nology -and  exploration-assessment. 


These  activities  also  involve  a  science 
and  technology  component.  An  example 
is  the  use  of  U.S.  space  satellite  imagery 
to  locate  alternative  sources  of  supply. 

•  There  is  no  broad  materials  policy 
which  can  cover  all  contingencies. 
Rather,  different  sectors  will  require 
different  plans  appropriate  to  specific 
materials'  availabilities. 

It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that 
what  is  needed  for  a  few  commodities  is 
a  coordinated  policy  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  dependency  in  the  short, 
medium,  and  long  term. 


^he  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


North  Atlantic  Aviation 
Situation 

Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  states  members  of  the 
European  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
(ECAC)  discussed  a  number  of  issues 
concerning  North  Atlantic  air  services 
during  a  3-day  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C,  February  24-26,  1981.  Chairmen 
of  the  respective  delegations  were  B. 
Boyd  Hight,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Transportation  and  Telecommunica- 
tions, U.S.  Department  of  State;  Ralph 
Azzie,  Commissioner,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Commission;  and  Erik  Willoch, 
President  of  ECAC  and  Director  Gener- 
al of  Civil  Aviation  of  Norway. 

The  traffic  statistics  on  North  Atlan- 
tic air  services  which  had  been  ex- 
changed indicated  that  for  the  U.S.- 
Europe market  in  1980  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  total  passenger  traffic, 
although  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  There  also  was  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  that  traffic  with 
European-origin  traffic  increasing  and 
U.S. -origin  traffic  declining  and  a  con- 
tinuing shift  from  charter  to  scheduled 
services.  The  Canada-Europe  market 
was  characterized  in  1980  by  a  small 
decrease  in  both  scheduled  and  charter 
traffic  over  the  previous  year. 

In  1980  generally,  capacity  in- 
creases on  the  North  Atlantic  were 
greater  than  scheduled  traffic  growth, 
leading  to  lower  load  factors.  Scheduled 
unit  costs,  spurred  by  rising  fuel  costs 
and  other  factors,  exceeded  unit  reve- 
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nues.  These  two  factors  were  reflected 
in  a  significant  aggregate  loss  for  the 
total  North  Atlantic  scheduled  opera- 
tions. It  was  agreed  that  caution  was  ad- 
visable with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tions which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
financial  data,  given  the  variation  in  air- 
line performance  in  different  markets, 
the  lack  of  uniform  methods  of  cost 
allocation,  and  the  effect  of  external  fac- 
tors such  as  inflation,  exchange  rates, 
and  depressed  economic  conditions  on 
North  Atlantic  air  services  markets  and 
costs. 

The  U.S.  delegation  raised  the  issue 
of  free  access  by  international  carriers 
to  rapidly  developing  computerized 
reservations  and  ticketing  systems  in 
Europe.  The  ECAC  delegation  noted 
that  the  issue  of  market  access  was  a 
broad  one,  which  also  included,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  of  access  by  Euro- 
pean carriers  to  the  travel  agency  net- 
work in  the  United  States.  The  Cana- 
dian delegation  noted  the  desirability  of 
combining  suitable  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral approaches  to  problems  relating  to 
market  access  and  other  obstacles  ham- 
pering an  orderly  and  economically 
sound  development  of  air  transport  on 
the  North  Atlantic. 

There  was  also  informal  discussion 
of  the  possibilities  for  some  form  of  mul- 
tilateral approach  to  fare  problems 
which  have  tended  to  arise  in  a  bilateral 
context  in  North  Atlantic  markets. 
However,  the  three  delegations  held 
different  views  as  to  the  desirability  and 
workability  of  such  an  approach. 

The  U.S.  representatives  reported 
on  the  status  of  various  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  allocation  of  air- 
port slots. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  com- 
pensation recovery  charge  on  aviation 
fuel  used  in  international  operations,  the 
ECAC  and  U.S.  delegations  expressed 
their  concern,  and  the  ECAC  delegation 
asked  that  the  measure  be  reconsidered. 
The  Canadian  delegation  explained  the 
intent  of  this  compensation  recovery 
charge  and  emphasized  that  it  would  be 
nondiscriminatory  in  character. 

The  delegations  agreed  that  the  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  agenda  issues 
had  been  useful.  The  future  exchange  of 
data  would  be  reviewed  and  the  parties 
would  decide  later  when  another  tripar- 
tite meeting,  to  take  place  in  Ottawa, 
might  be  scheduled. 


Visit  of  British 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher 


Press  release  53  of  Feb.  26,  1981. 


Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  made  an  official 
visit  to  the  United  States  February 
25-28,  1981,  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 
Following  are  the  remarks  made  by 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  and 
their  remarks  following  a  meeting  on 
February  26. x 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
FEB.  26,  19812 

President  Reagan 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  Nancy  and  I  ex- 
tend to  you  and  your  family  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  United  States.  Your  visit 
here  renews  the  personal  friendship  we 
began  in  your  country  just  before  you 
took  office,  and  today  as  we  meet  in 
Washington  at  the  start  of  my  Adminis- 
tration we  also  renew  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  our  people. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  kindred  nations  of  like-minded  peo- 
ple and  must  face  their  tests  together. 
We  are  bound  by  common  language  and 
linked  in  history.  We  share  laws  and  lit- 
erature, blood,  and  moral  fiber.  The 
responsibility  for  freedom  is  ours  to 
share. 

When  we  talked  in  London  just  over 
2  years  ago -when  neither  of  us  was  in 
office -I  was  impressed  by  the  similar 
challenges  our  countries  faced  and  by 
our  determination  to  meet  those 
challenges.  You  have  said  that  we  enter 
into  a  decade  fraught  with  danger,  and 
so  we  have.  But  the  decade  will  be  less 
dangerous  if  the  West  maintains  the 
strength  required  for  peace,  and  in 
achieving  that  goal,  there  is  one  element 
that  goes  without  question:  Britain  and 
America  will  stand  side  by  side. 

Outside  Cambridge  curving  rows  of 
simple  white  markers  testify  to  a  time 
when  peace  was  lost  and  Britons  and 
Americans  united  to  turn  back  threats 
to  freedom.  Our  challenge  today  is  to  in- 
sure that  belligerence  is  not  attempted 
again  by  the  false  perceptions  of  weak- 
ness. So  long  as  our  adversaries  con- 


tinue to  arm  themselves  at  a  pace  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  defense,  so  the  fre 
world  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  t< 
safeguard  its  own  security.  A  stronger, 
more  vigilant  NATO  must  be  the  back- 
ground of  that  security  and  of  our  effoj 
for  equitable  arms  control. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  will  continue 
be  the  steadfast  center  of  our  mutual 
security.  But  we're  also  both  concernec 
with  the  totality  of  the  East- West  rela- 
tionship. The  Soviet  invasion  in  Afghar 
stan  was  a  brutal  invasion,  and  you, 
Prime  Minister,  took  a  lead  in  rallying 
world  opinion  against  it,  and  for  that  v 
commend  you.  The  tension  in  Poland 
commands  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Clearly,  the  Polish  people  must  be 
allowed  to  work  out  their  own  solution; 
to  their  problems.  Outside  intervention 
there  would  affect  profoundly  and  in  tk 
long  term  the  entire  range  of  East- We; 
ties.  There  are  problems  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  such  as  regions  of  Africa  .; 
and  Central  America  where  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  is  key  to  the  sue  J 
cess  of  Western  efforts  to  find  solution 

Americans  are  grateful  for  British 
efforts  to  bring  the  American  prisoners 
home  from  Iran.  We  remember  and  ar 
grateful  for  the  support  you  gave  us 
when  you  visited  here  a  little  more  tha 
a  year  ago.  We  remember  your  words 
encouragement.  They  gave  us  heart. 
And  together  we  will  work  to  continue 
to  confront  the  scourge  of  internationa 
terrorism. 

Finally,  our  two  nations  know  that 
there  is  no  true  security  unless  there  is 
economic  stability.  We  have  both 
suffered  from  substantial  economic 
difficulties.  They  might  be  different  in 
their  complexities  and  require  ap- 
propriately different  solutions,  but  we 
know  that  we  share  one  basic  commit-  • 
ment:  We  believe  that  our  solutions  lie 
within  the  people  and  not  the  state.  W 
are  committed  to  unleashing  the  natur 
power  of  the  individual  to  produce  moi 
and  to  make  a  better  life  for  all.  We  b< 
lieve  that  people  will  stay  free  when 
enterprise  remains  free,  and  we  believ 
that  there  are  no  insurmountable  prob 
lems  when  we  let  individuals  make  dec 
sions  outside  the  restricting  confines  o 
government. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  I  look  fo 
ward  to  our  discussions,  to  the  pleasur 
of  renewing  our  friendship,  and  to  the 
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irtunity  to  fortify  the  commitment 
•een  our  countries.  On  behalf  of  all 
■ricans  I  welcome  you  and  your 
ly  to  the  United  States. 

ne  Minister  Thatcher 

President,  I  count  it  a  double  joy 
I'm  once  again  in  the  United  States 
that  I'm  being  greeted  here  by  you, 
ly  in  office,  after  a  splendid  victory 
ong  since  for  me  a  trusted  friend. 
r  warm  welcome  in  this  deeply  mov- 
;eremony  will  strike  a  chord  in  the 
ts  of  British  people  everywhere, 
rhese  are  not  easy  times  in  which  to 
me  and  to  bear  the  responsibilities 
itdonal  and  international  leadership, 
problems  are  many,  the  dangers 
the  decisions  difficult.  Indeed, 
icer  spirits  might  even  be  tempted  to 
way  to  gloom.  But  others  like  you 
stirred  by  the  challenge.  And  that's 
I  value  so  greatly  the  opportunity 
)me  to  Washington  to  talk  with  you 
to  discuss  the  way  ahead  on  so 
y  of  the  problems  of  which  you've 
;en  this  morning. 

We  start  from  a  common  basis  of 
;rstanding.  For  generations  our  two 
itries  have  cherished  the  same 
Is.  We've  defended  the  same  causes. 
,re  valued  the  same  friendships,  and 
ther  we've  faced  the  same  dangers. 
ly,  once  again,  our  sense  of  common 
»se  and  common  resolution  is  being 
?d.  It  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
The  message  I  have  brought  across 
Atlantic  is  that  we  in  Britain  stand 
i  you.  America's  successes  will  be 
successes.  Your  problems  will  be  our 
ilems,  and  when  you  look  for  friends 
will  be  there. 

The  natural  bond  of  interest  be- 
;n  our  two  countries  is  strengthened 
he  common  approach  which  you  and 
ve  to  our  national  problems.  You 
;  mentioned  some  of  the  relevant 
gs.  We  are  both  trying  to  set  free 
energies  of  our  people.  We  are  both 
rmined  to  sweep  away  the  restric- 
5  that  hold  back  enterprise.  We  both 
e  our  faith  not  so  much  in  economic 
>ry  but  in  the  resourcefulness  and 
decency  of  ordinary  people. 
You've  spoken  of  a  time  for  renewal, 
e  are  to  succeed  in  the  battle  of 
s,  if  we  are  to  hold  fast  and  extend 
frontiers  of  freedom,  we  must  first 
:laim  the  truth  that  makes  men  free, 
must  have  the  courage  to  reassert 
traditional  values  and  the  resolve  to 
fail  against  those  who  deny  our 
Js  and  threaten  our  way  of  life. 


You  have  understood  the  challenge. 
You've  understood  the  need  for  leader- 
ship. In  Britain  you  will  find  a  ready 
response,  an  ally -valiant,  staunch,  and 
true. 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING  MEETING, 
FEB.  26,  19813 

President  Reagan 

I  just  have  a  few  words  here -both  of 
us -but  I  also  want  to  say  that  due  to 
the  schedule  that  has  been  arranged  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Prime  Minister  yet 
to  go  to,  there'll  be  no  time  for  any 
questions. 

It's  both  appropriate  and  timely,  I 
think,  that  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
should  be  the  first  West  European 
leader  to  visit  here  in  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. Our  deep  ties  and  perceptions 
we  share  give  us  much  to  talk  about.  To- 
gether we're  confronting  an  extremely 
grave  international  situation.  We  do  so 
with  determination  and  optimism.  We're 
both  committed  to  safeguarding  fun- 
damental Western  interests  worldwide, 
including  Europe,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Southwest  Asia,  and  Central  America. 

Our  partnership  in  NATO  is  a  vital 
part  of  that  effort.  We're  determined  to 
consult  closely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  rest  of  our  allies  on  all  matters  in- 
volving our  common  security.  In  that 
connection,  we  affirmed  our  support  for 
the  alliance's  decision  of  December  1979 
to  modernize  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces  and  to  pursue  arms  control  efforts 
at  the  same  time,  in  parallel. 

We've  also  noted  the  Soviet  proposal 
for  a  summit  meeting.  We  believe  this 
proposal  needs  to  be  carefully  studied, 
and  we  will  be  consulting  closely  on  this 
matter.  For  our  part,  we  certainly  have 
an  interest  in  pursuing  serious,  construc- 
tive dialogue  with  the  Soviets  on  those 
issues  which  divide  us. 

And  again,  let  me  say,  Madam 
Prime  Minister,  we're  just  delighted  to 
have  you  here  with  us. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  friends,  may 
I  just  add  one  or  two  things  to  what  the 
President  has  said? 

We're  very  sensible  in  Britain  of  the 
honor  you  do  us  by  asking  us  to  make 
the  first  official  visit  of  head  of  govern- 
ment to  see  you  here,  and  we  have,  in- 
deed, taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ty afforded  us  to  discuss  many  things 
which  will  be  extremely  important  in  the 


coming  months.  The  President  and  I  had 
a  tete-a-tete  for  some  time,  and  then 
were  joined  by  the  Vice  President  and 
the  foreign  secretaries,  when  we  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  wider  issues  the 
world  over. 

Of  course,  we  take  the  same  view  in 
the  United  States  and  Britain  that  our 
first  duty  to  freedom  is  to  defend  our 
own.  And  our  second  duty  is  to  try 
somehow  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  so  that  other  nations  might 
have  the  right  to  choose  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  very  difficult  time  the  world  over,  and 
we  have,  of  course,  discussed  the  many 
problems,  as  the  President  said,  in- 
cluding President  Brezhnev's  recent 
speech,  the  problems  in  Africa,  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  and  South  America. 

I  really  regard  it  as  the  beginning  of 
a  process  of  consultation.  We  shall  both 
of  us  be  going  to  a  number  of  summit 
meetings  this  year.  It  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  coordinate  our  efforts  and 
decide  upon  a  common  line  for  the  many 
problems  that  will  face  us. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  won- 
derful welcome  you've  given  us.  Thank 
you  for  giving  us  so  much  time  and  for 
talking  in  so  much  detail  about  the 
things  which  concern  us  both,  which  con- 
cern our  peoples,  and  which  concern  the 
peoples  in  the  world  everywhere.  And  I 
think,  if  I  may— can  I  just  end  on  a  note 
of  optimism?  Yes,  there  are  enormous 
problems.  Yes,  there  have  always  been 
enormous  problems,  but  I  believe, 
together,  we  have  the  capacity  to  solve 
some  of  them.  And  those  which  we  do 
not  solve,  I  believe  we  can  improve  so 
that  we  can  set  them  on  their  way  to  a 
solution  in  the  end. 


1  Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  2,  1981, 
which  also  contains  the  toasts  made  at  a  state 
dinner  at  the  White  House  on  Feb.  26  and 
toasts  made  at  a  dinner  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy on  Feb.  27. 

*  Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House. 

3  Made  to  reporters  on  the  South 
Grounds  of  the  White  House.  ■ 
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Secretary  Haig  Meets  With 
West  German  Foreign  Minister 


JOINT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  9,  1981 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher  and 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  met  on  March 
9,  1981,  in  Washington  for  extensive 
talks  on  questions  of  common  interest. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  international 
situation,  their  talks  revealed  full  agree- 
ment on  the  key  issues  which  their  coun- 
tries jointly  face.  They  underlined  the 
common  destiny  of  the  European  and 
American  democracies.  The  United 
States  continues  to  support  the  process 
of  European  unification.  They  agreed  on 
the  need  of  intensive  and  enhanced 
allied  consultations  on  a  bilateral  and 
multilateral  basis. 

Secretary  Haig  and  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  agreed  that  the  close  and 
trusting  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many is  an  essential  and  reliable  factor 
in  international  stability  and  in  Western 
security.  They  consider  the  North  Atlan- 
tic alliance  as  the  basis  of  the  common 
security  of  their  countries.  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  East- West  relations,  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  the  maintenance  and 
restoration,  where  necessary,  of  the  mil- 
itary balance  depend  on  alliance  cohe- 
sion. The  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  appreciates  the 
great  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Administration  for  the  common 
security  and  common  interest. 

Secretary  Haig  recognized  the 
crucial  German  contribution  to  Western 
defense,  including  the  continuing  Ger- 
man role  in  mobilizing  essential  interna- 
tional support  for  Turkey. 

NATO  security  must  be  based  on  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  defense  burden. 
Economic  stability  and  social  justice  are 
preconditions  enabling  allied  countries  to 
maintain  their  defense  capability. 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher  stated 
that  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  takes  a  positive  view 
of  the  host-nation-support  concept.  For- 
eign Minister  Genscher  expressed  appre- 
ciation for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
safeguarding  of  Western  interests. 

Both  ministers  agreed  that  meaning- 
ful and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  an  important  element  of  se- 
curity policy.  The  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  support 
both  tracks  of  the  December  12,  1979, 


NATO  decision  on  theater  nuclear  forces 
(TNF).  Minister  Genscher  welcomed  Sec- 
retary Haig's  assurances  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  continue  close  con- 
sultations with  its  allies  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  both  tracks  of  the  Decem- 
ber 1979  decision.  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  welcomed  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  special  consultative  group. 

Both  governments  agree  that  the 
U.S. -Soviet  talks  on  the  limitation  of 
TNF  should  be  continued.  Soviet  su- 
periority in  the  long-range  TNF  area 
continues  to  grow  and  thereby  creates  a 
great  obstacle  to  arms  control  agree- 
ment; Soviet  proposals  for  a  moratorium 
which  would  serve  to  legitimize  this 
superiority  are  totally  unacceptable. 

Soviet  acceptance  of  the  view  that  a 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Europe 
must  consider  confidence-building 
measures  covering  all  of  Europe  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  in  line  with 
the  French  proposal  for  such  a  confer- 
ence, is  a  positive  development  and  may 
lead  to  progress  in  the  discussions  in 
Madrid. 

The  two  ministers  support  a  bal- 
anced outcome  of  the  current  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe]  review  conference,  in- 
cluding progress  on  the  important 
humanitarian  aspects  of  East- West 
relations. 

Secretary  Haig  explained  the  on- 
going review  of  U.S.  policy  on  SALT. 
Minister  Genscher  expressed  again  the 
Federal  Government's  support  for  the 
SALT  process  as  a  contribution  to  the 
military  balance  and  Western  security. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  based  on  realism  and,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  U.S. -Soviet  declaration  of 
1972,  on  mutual  restraint.  Soviet  efforts 
at  expanding  their  influence  and  de- 
stabilizing other  areas  have  cast  a  deep 
shadow  on  East- West  relations  in 
Europe.  The  indivisibility  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  requires 
respect  for  the  principle  of  non-use  of 
force,  of  the  political  independence  of 
states,  and  self-determination  of  peoples. 
These  principles  are  laid  down  in  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  the  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki. 

The  two  ministers  had  an  exchange 
of  views  on  the  recent  message  of 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev.  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher  expressed  a  positive 


view  on  the  idea  of  properly  prepared 
U.S. -Soviet  summit  trusting  that,  until 
such  a  meeting  will  come  about,  no 
events  will  occur  that  might  impair  its 
purpose. 

Poland  must  be  allowed  to  solve  ite 
problems  peacefully  and  without  exter-j 
nal  pressure.  Any  intervention  would 
fundamentally  change  the  entire  intern 
tional  situation.  The  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will, 
with  other  Western  countries,  consider 
further  contributions  to  Poland's 
economic  and  financial  stability. 

Both  ministers  agreed  that  it  is  of 
particular  importance  that  the  calm 
situation  in  and  around  Berlin,  which  i; 
of  crucial  significance  for  European 
security,  East- West  relations,  and  the 
international  situation  as  a  whole,  be 
maintained.  Secretary  Haig  reaffirmed 
the  indissoluble  U.S.  commitment  to  th 
security  and  welfare  of  Berlin. 

Both  ministers  agreed  that  recent 
events  in  Spain  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  Spain's  democratic  institu- 
tions and  expressed  their  full  confidenc 
in  Spain's  future  course. 

Both  ministers  support  genuine 
nonalignment  and  self-determination,   i 
Strengthening  the  economies  of  the 
developing  countries  plays  an  importar 
role  in  increasing  stability  and  preserv 
ing  their  independence.  Effective  inter  | 
national  discussions  can  also  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  these  goals. 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher  referred  to  , 
the  Vienna  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministe 
to  prepare  the  North-South  summit  in  \ 
Mexico. 

Both  ministers  condemn  external  i 
tervention  in  the  affairs  of  nonaligned 
countries,  in  particular  Afghanistan, 
where  the  decisions  of  the  26th  Soviet 
Party  Congress  gave  no  hints  of  a  will 
ingness  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to 
that  crisis  based  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  in  conformity  with  U.N. 
and  nonaligned  resolutions. 

Political  and  economic  stability  of 
countries  in  the  region  immediately 
affected  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  is  of  great  importance  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  continue  to  pla? 
their  role  in  solving  the  crisis.  Secreta: 
Haig  recognized  in  particular  the  impo 
tance  of  German  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan. The  American  contribution  is  stil 
under  review. 

On  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ge: 
many,  within  the  framework  of  Euro- 
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political  cooperation,  will  continue 
ark  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  The 
iters  agreed  that  their  efforts  are 
)lementary. 

^n  internationally  acceptable  peace- 
^ttlement  in  Namibia  is  in  the  in- 
it  of  stability  in  southern  Africa, 
policy  in  this  area  is  still  under 
w. 

Current  developments  in  Central 
rica  are  a  cause  of  great  concern, 
the  two  ministers  condemn  the  in- 
rence  by  Communist  countries  in 
nternal  affairs  of  El  Salvador,  in 
cular  through  the  clandestine  sup- 
if  arms. 

rhe  decision  of  President  Duarte  to 
:ute  a  process  leading  toward  elec- 

and  a  continuation  of  reforms  es- 
shing  political  stability  through 
J  justice  in  that  country  should  be 
orted.  Both  ministers  appealed  to 
lemocratic  forces  in  El  Salvador  to 
erate  to  achieve  these  goals.  ■ 


>anish  Coup 
tempt 


'ARTMENT  STATEMENT, 

;.  24.  19811 

■  the  past  24  hours,  we  have  fol- 
d  the  events  in  Spain  with  great  in- 
;t  and  attention.  We  note  that  the 
enge  to  Spanish  democracy  was 
ed  to  a  small  number  of  people.  The 
whelming  majority  of  the  armed 
?s  and  the  Spanish  people  remained 
1  to  the  King  and  to  the  constitution, 
all  friends  of  that  country,  we  join 
cpressing  our  congratulations  on  the 
essful  resolution  of  the  crisis  and  on 
strength  shown  by  the  institutions 
leaders  of  Spain's  new  democracy, 
role  and  leadership  of  King  Juan 
os  were  clearly  instrumental  in  end- 
the  crisis  and  deserve  particular  ad- 
ition. 


Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
irtment  spokesman  William  J.  Dyess.  ■ 


CSCE  Addresses 
Subject  of  Terrorism 


by  Max  M.  Kampelman 

Statement  made  in  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  (CSCE)  in  Madrid  on 
February  9,  1981.  Ambassador 
Kampelman  is  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

On  Friday  I  stated  our  delegation's  sup- 
port for  RM.  14,  the  proposal  on  ter- 
rorism submitted  by  the  Spanish  delega- 
tion, and  I  stated  our  intent  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  greater  detail  as  an  indica- 
tion of  my  government's  serious  concern 
about  the  problem  it  addresses. 

Terrorism  as  a  political  instrument 
is  a  blight  on  our  standards  of  civilized 
political  behavior.  Its  immorality  cannot 
be  justified.  It  has  become  a  serious 
phenomenon  and  is  a  threat  to  the  very 
basis  of  individual  and  institutional 
security  in  modern  life.  It  has  become  a 
tool  for  irresponsible  fanatical  groups 
whose  object  is  to  use  cruelty  and 
violence  to  impose  their  will  upon  in- 
dividuals, institutions,  and  societies 
whom  they  could  not  otherwise  influence 
or  persuade. 

There  was  a  time  when  terrorism 
was  limited  to  individual  acts  by 
desperate  and  frequently  depraved 
minds.  The  terrorist  was  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  a  person  in  the  grip  of 
passion.  It  was  all  too  common  to  think 
of  him  as  a  romantic  individualist,  acting 
alone.  And  there  was  a  time  when  we 
could  properly  seek  to  contain  terrorism 
within  national  borders.  It  has  become 
increasingly  clear,  however,  that  most 
terrorists  today  belong  to  disciplined 
groups,  cynically  employing  terrorism  as 
an  instrument  of  policy.  Today  it  is  well 
organized  and  well  financed.  And  the 
terrorist  is  not  confined  by  national 
boundaries;  indeed,  all  too  often  he  is 
able  to  flee  across  borders  for  refuge. 
Terrorism  has  become  international  in 
scope.  As  such  it  is  real  and  terrifying 
and  dangerous  to  us  all,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  its  most  ex- 
treme manifestations  are  yet  to  be  ex- 
perienced. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  the 
danger  of  international  terrorism  is 
among  the  most  serious  of  all  the  prob- 
lems on  the  international  agenda  facing 


us  here  at  Madrid.  None  of  us  is  safe 
from  it.  No  social,  economic,  or  political 
system  and  no  nationality  group  is  im- 
mune from  its  destructive  impact.  Few 
of  us  have  not  been  affected  by  its 
violence  and  cruelty.  It  undermines  na- 
tional and  international  stability,  and 
stability  is  the  basis  for  peace  and 
understanding  among  us. 

Terrorism  does  not  favor  a  particu- 
lar ideology.  It  is  not  a  friend  of  one 
side  or  another.  It  knows  no  boundaries, 
and  it  respects  no  values.  No  nation  is 
sacrosanct.  It  can  be  practiced,  and  ra- 
tionalized, by  all  races,  creeds,  and 
faiths.  It  is  self-perpetuating,  with  inci- 
dent breeding  incident  and  violence 
breeding  violence.  Indeed,  terrorists 
often  seek  to  provoke  a  response  in  the 
hope  that  the  response  itself  will  under- 
mine the  stability  they  seek  to  destroy. 

Terrorism  is  a  tactic  of  those  who 
have  neither  the  humanity  nor  the  toler- 
ance nor  the  understanding  to  seek  solu- 
tions through  the  established  institutions 
which  form  the  basis  for  stable  civilized 
relations  among  nations  and  among 
peoples. 

Terrorism  must  be  opposed  by  na- 
tions and  by  peoples  if  they  have  any 
commitment  to  decency  and  certainly  if 
they  have  any  concern  for  the  stability 
of  their  own  societies.  The  task  of  de- 
feating international  terrorism  requires 
an  international  effort.  RM.  14  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction.  It  calls  for 
our  support. 

Today's  advocate  of  terrorism,  I 
respectfully  warn,  can  easily  become 
tomorrow's  victim.  It  is  gruesomely  im- 
partial in  effect,  striking  its  victims  in- 
discriminately. It  most  often  strikes  at 
the  innocent -the  bus  filled  with  tour- 
ists, the  passerby  in  the  park,  the  shop- 
per in  the  market.  It  seeks  to  intimidate 
and  brutalize,  and  all  of  us,  literally  and 
figuratively,  are  its  potential  victims. 

The  terrorist  feeds  on  silence,  ignor- 
ance, psychological  indulgence,  expedien- 
cy, and  the  cynicism  of  those  who  would 
foolishly  and  for  shortsighted  purposes 
look  the  other  way.  No  apologies  or  ex- 
cuses for  terrorism  can  make  less  abhor- 
rent the  facts  which  they  ultimately  en- 
courage. No  justification  can  be  accepted 
for  policies  which,  for  whatever  reason - 
"national  liberation"  or  any  other 
political  rationalization -provide  encour- 
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agement,  weapons,  instruction,  or 
refuge  to  those  who  spread  terror 
through  random  violence  for  political 
ends.  Terrorist  groups  may  profess 
different  ideologies  and  attack  different 
human  targets,  but  it  is  what  they  have 
in  common  that  is  a  danger  to  us  all. 
Terrorist  bands  must  be  treated  as  such. 
We  must  not  tolerate  the  death,  may- 
hem, and  instability  which  is  the  trade- 
mark of  the  terrorist. 

It  is  tragic  and  reprehensible  when 
governments,  within  their  own  borders 
and  elsewhere,  support  such  groups  by 
providing  financial  assistance,  explosive 
sophistication,  sabotage  instruction, 
other  training,  arms,  and  even  targets. 
It  is  unconscionable  when  they  use  their 
media  to  support  groups  which  employ 
terrorism  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
Surely  it  must  be  clear  that  such  activity 
can  only  fan  the  flames  of  terrorism  in 
the  world  and  thus  endanger  the  lives  of 
still  more  innocent  people  as  well  as  the 
stability  of  all  governments,  including 
those  whose  support  or  equivocal  at- 
titude fosters  the  atmosphere  on  which 
it  thrives. 

You  are  aware  that  my  government 
has  within  the  past  few  days  in  Wash- 
ington expressed  its  concern  over  terror- 
ism. Those  statements  speak  for  them- 
selves. Secretary  Haig  placed  the  prob- 
lem well  within  the  scope  of  our  agenda 
when  he  described  terrorism  as  the  ulti- 
mate abuse  of  human  rights  as  well  as  a 
threat  to  our  security  as  it  tears  at  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society  and  stability. 

There  is  understandably  a  widened 
consciousness  in  my  country  today  be- 
cause of  the  recent  holding  of  52  Ameri- 
can diplomats  as  hostages  in  Iran.  We 
have  also  had  five  of  our  Ambassadors 
killed  by  international  terrorists  since 
1968.  Other  diplomats  and  citizens  have 
been  victims  of  these  attacks.  But  we  all 
know  that  other  governments  have  had 
similar  experiences.  The  Spanish  and 
Turkish  statements  to  this  effect  here 
have  been  eloquent. 

A  number  of  international  measures 
have  already  been  taken  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  terrorism.  More  measures 
are  needed.  Here  in  this  meeting  we  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  mobilizing  public  and 
governmental  consciousness  against  this 
outrage.  We  have  a  fundamental  and 
common  interest  in  cooperating  to  face 
this  challenge. 

RM.  14,   introduced  by  Spain  and 
supported  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  merits  the  unanimous  en- 


Implementation  of  the 
Hostage  Agreements  With  Iran 


by  Walter  J.  Stoessel 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  March  U,  1981. 
Ambassador  Stoessel  is  Under  Secret  a  rtj 
for  Political  Affairs. ' 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Administration's  decision  to  imple- 
ment the  agreements  with  Iran  for  the 
hostages'  release.  I  will  address  my  com- 
ments to  why  we  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment the  agreements.  I  will  also  talk 
about  the  legal  basis  for  proceeding  with 
the  agreements  and  the  practical  steps 
we  plan  to  take  in  this  regard. 

Our  decision  to  implement  the  agree- 
ments must  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  both  our  international  interests  and 
domestic  concerns.  Given  Iran's  strate- 
gic location,  its  oil  resources,  and  the 
possibilities  for  Soviet  influence  there, 
movement  toward  improved  relations 
may  at  some  point  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  However,  it  is  also  in 
our  interest  to  take  care  that  any  such 
movement  is  consistent  with  our  strong 
opposition  to  terrorism  and  the  stake 


dorsement  of  this  body.  I  congratulate 
Ambassador  Ruperez  and  his  colleagues 
on  their  constructive  effort  in  putting 
together  this  valuable  and  important 
proposal.  It  notes  the  need  for  improv- 
ing international  cooperation  in  order  to 
meet  the  threat  of  terrorism.  It  calls  on 
us  to  commit  ourselves  openly  and 
resolutely  to  this  present  task.  My 
government  welcomes  this  call. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  standing 
apart  from  such  an  urgent  task.  Agree- 
ment here  will  serve  as  an  important 
symbol  to  our  peoples  and  to  the  world. 
It  will  send  a  message  that  the  nations 
represented  in  Madrid  have  confirmed 
their  resolute  opposition  to  the  tactics  of 
barbarism  and  terror,  as  well  as  their 
determination  to  cooperate  in  overcom- 
ing the  terrorist  challenge  to  peace, 
security,  and  cooperation  among  all  of 
our  peoples.  RM.  14  provides  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  that  terrorism  can- 
not and  will  not  be  condoned.  ■ 


which  we,  and  all  law-abiding  nations, 
have  in  the  system  of  international  law 
and  custom. 

I  want  to  stress  that,  by  itself,  our 
decision  to  implement  the  Algerian 
agreements  does  not  constitute  a  deci- 
sion to  normalize  relations  with  Iran. 
However,  a  benefit  of  implementing  the 
agreements  is  that  this  option  is  left 
open. 

U.S.  regional  interests  also  favor  im- 
plementation of  the  agreements.  Friend- 
ly governments  in  the  area,  and  most  of 
our  allies,  believe  we  must  honor  these 
obligations.  Certainly,  for  a  number  of 
countries,  the  agreements  represent  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  freeze  we 
placed  on  Iranian  assets -a  step  which 
caused  important  investors  considerable 
anxiety.  In  addition,  had  we  decided  not 
to  implement  the  agreements,  we  would 
have  been  seen  by  other  countries  -  es- 
pecially Algeria  -  as  failing  to  honor  a 
commitment  made  to  them.  As  you 
know,  we  have  pursued  a  careful  policy 
of  gradual  improvement  in  our  relations 
with  Algeria,  and  we  appreciate 
Algeria's  role  in  ending  this  national 
trauma. 

In  short,  in  completing  a  very  thor- 
ough review  of  our  obligations  under  the 
agreements,  we  have  considered  our 
strategic  concerns  -  and  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  under  which  the 
agreements  were  negotiated  -  very  care- 
fully. Our  decision  to  approve  implemen- 
tation, strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreements,  also  takes  into 
account  the  legitimate  rights  of  U.S. 
claimants  and  our  policies  for  dealing 
with  terrorism. 

We  did  not  in  our  review  of  the 
agreements  address  whether  the  crisis 
could  have  been  better  handled  or 
whether  a  better  set  of  agreements 
could  have  been  negotiated.  However, 
the  agreements  are  an  accomplished 
fact,  authorized  by  the  President  of  the    i 
United  States  acting  within  the  authori-  | 
ty  of  his  office.  We  are  satisfied  that  our 
obligations  under  them  do  not  violate 
U.S.  law.  We  did  not  see  it  as  necessary 
to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  agree- 
ments' legally  binding  character  under 
international  law.  We  are  proceeding 
with  implementation  because  it  appears    i 
to  be  clearly  in  the  overall  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so. 
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Let  me  say  that  Iran  has  not 
ited  from  those  agreements  and  in 
paid  a  considerable  economic  price 
n  the  sanctions  and  political  isolation 
osed  upon  it.  Faced  with  the  serious 
iline  imposed  by  the  advent  of  a  new 
ministration  which  was  not  commit- 
to  continue  the  negotiations  under- 
,  Iran  had  to  settle  for  terms  that 
ored  financial  relations  with  the 
ted  States  roughly  to  where  they 
e  before  the  hostages  were  seized 
had  to  give  up  many  of  their  de- 
ids,  including  the  return  of  the  Shah 
the  return  of  his  assets.  The  funds 
ady  returned  to  Iran  and  those 
:h  may  be  returned  as  the  agree- 
its  are  implemented  and  commercial 
financial  claims  are  settled  are 
its  that  belonged  to  Iran  before  the 
lire  of  the  hostages.  No  U.S.  funds 
;  been  sent  to  Iran  as  the  result  of 
e  agreements. 

Three  actions  required  under  the 
jements  have  already  taken  place. 

•  The  United  States  has  pledged 
interference  in  Iran's  internal  affairs. 
5  is  in  accordance  with  our  policy  and 
rnational  law. 

•  $7.9  billion  was  transferred  to  an 
■ow  account  with  the  Bank  of 
fland.  Of  this,  $3.7  billion  was  then 
irned  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
r  York  to  pay  off  syndicated  bank 

is  and  credits,  and  $1.4  billion  was 
lined  in  the  account  to  pay  nonsyndi- 
d  loans  and  credits  of  banks  and  dis- 
;d  interest  owing  on  Iran  deposits  in 
.  banks. 

•  We  have  revoked  economic  sanc- 

s  imposed  on  Iran  in  response  to  the 
tage  taking.  Normal  controls  under 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  continue 
pply  to  Iran  and  a  Department 
rel  advisory  points  out  the  dangers  of 
reling  there. 

However,  a  number  of  additional 
is  are  required  to  complete  imple- 
itation  of  the  agreements.  The  execu- 
branch  published  regulations  last 
k  to  implement  Executive  orders 
led  by  President  Carter  on  Jan- 
^  19,  and  a  new  Executive  order 
led  by  President  Reagan  on  Febru- 
24,  1981.  These  regulations  explain 
responsibilities  of  U.S.  holders  of 
nan  assets.  We  have  discussed  these 
ilations  in  detail  with  U.S.  claimants; 
r  views  have  been  fully  considered  in 
drafting  process. 
We  are  working  to  conclude  a 
irity  account  arrangement  with  a 


foreign  central  bank  into  which  to  place 
a  portion  of  the  $2.2  billion  in  Iranian 
assets  now  in  U.S.  branches  of  U.S. 
banks.  One-half  of  these  assets,  as  they 
are  transferred,  are  to  go  into  such  an 
interest-bearing  account  for  payment  of 
arbitration  awards  to  U.S.  claimants. 
When  $1  billion  has  been  placed  in  the 
security  account,  the  additional  funds 
will  be  transferred  to  Iran.  However, 
whenever  the  balance  in  the  security  ac- 
count should  drop  below  $500  million  as 
a  result  of  payment  of  claims,  Iran  is 
obligated  to  make  new  deposits  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  $500  million  balance.  We 
must  also  transfer  to  Iran  $1-1.5  billion 
of  other  Iranian  assets  subject  to  U.S. 
jurisdiction. 

Claims  not  settled  within  6  months 
by  direct  negotiation  between  the  par- 
ties may  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
tribunal.  We  are  seeking  a  site  for  the 
tribunal  and  will  shortly  begin  to  make 
other  arrangements  as  well,  including 
the  selection  of  arbitrators. 

The  new  Executive  order  signed  by 
President  Reagan  suspends  the  claims  in 


U.S.  courts  that  may  be  presented  to 
the  arbitration  tribunal.  These  claims 
will  be  discharged  only  after  the  tribunal 
takes  jurisdiction  and  makes  a  judgment 
on  the  merits.  We  will  also  lift  the  legal 
attachments  by  U.S.  claimants  on  Ira- 
nian assets.  These  attachments  must  be 
removed  before  the  transfers  can  begin 
that  will  -  in  addition  to  returning  some 
Iranian  property  to  Iran  -  fill  the  securi- 
ty account  from  which  arbitration 
awards  will  be  paid.  We  will  also,  in  due 
course,  withdraw  U.S.  claims  against 
Iran  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  (We  will,  however,  continue  to 
press  our  claim  for  the  return  of  our 
Embassy  and  other  properties  in  Iran.) 
A  category  of  obligations  of  which  I 
have  not  spoken  concerns  the  Shah's 
wealth.  The  regulations  that  I  have  men- 
tioned will  require  that  whenever  the 
Shah's  estate  or  any  close  relative  is 
served  as  a  defendent  in  U.S.  courts  by 
Iran,  pursuant  to  an  effort  to  recover 
Iranian  property,  the  assets  involved 
will  be  frozen  and  information  regarding 
them  will  be  made  available  to  Iran. 


U.S.  To  Sell  Military  Equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
MAR.  6,  19811 

We  have  consulted  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  week  regarding 
the  serious  deterioration  in  security  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf 
region  and  also  regarding  the  growing 
threat  to  our  friends  there  from  Soviet 
and  other  pressures.  We  have  benefited 
from  the  congressional  views  expressed, 
and  we  plan  to  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Congress  on  steps  to  protect 
our  interests  in  that  vital  region.  The 
first  step  is  to  help  our  friends  defend 
themselves  and  to  rebuild  their  con- 
fidence in  our  reliability. 

The  Administration  will  shortly  give 
notification  to  Congress  of  our  intention 
to  sell  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  propose  to  sell  to  the  Saudis 
conformal  fuel  tanks  and  A1M-9L  air-to- 
air  missiles  which  will  augment  the 
defensive  role  of  their  F-15  aircraft.  We 
have  agreed  also  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
aerial  surveillance  aircraft,  subject  to 
further  determination  of  their  specific 
requirements.  We  have  agreed  to  be 


responsive  on  providing  a  refueling 
capability.  We  will  also  conduct  a 
technical  study  with  the  Saudis  to  deter- 
mine their  air-to-ground  requirements 
for  our  defending  against  the  threat  of 
invasion. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
assurances  the  previous  Administration 
gave  to  the  Congress  in  1978  regarding 
these  items.  The  critical  fact  today  is 
that  the  circumstances  in  the  region 
have  changed  dramatically.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  turmoil  of 
the  Iranian  revolution,  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  and  the  Soviet  presence  in  South 
Yemen  and  Ethiopia  underscore  the  in- 
stability in  the  region  and  the  dangers  of 
Soviet  penetration  and  exploitation. 

These  proposals  for  military  sales 
are  a  sign  of  our  determination  that  the 
United  States  will  move  decisively  and 
quickly  to  protect  its  interests  and  those 
of  its  friends  and  allies  when  they  are 
threatened. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  William  -J.  Dyess.  ■ 
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Whether,  in  fact,  the  assets  are 
ultimately  returned  to  Iran  will  be  for 
the  courts  to  decide,  as  the  agreements 
made  clear.  Moreover,  the  regulations 
will  expressly  permit  those  family 
members  whose  assets  are  frozen  as 
much  money  as  they  need  for  personal 
expenses. 

The  banks  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  agreements  and  stand  to  be  paid  in 
full  -  something  that  was  by  no  means 
assured  previously.  The  principal  con- 
cern of  the  contract  claimants  is  that 
Iran  may  not  pay  awards  made  by  the 
arbitration  tribunal.  However,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  arbitral  awards 
against  Iran  would  be  enforceable 
against  its  assets  in  any  country.  Iran 
has  waived  its  sovereign  immunity 
defense  with  respect  to  awards  made  by 
the  arbitration  tribunal.  Because  of  its 
dependence  on  oil  sales,  Iranian  assets 
would  be  available  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries for  satisfaction  of  arbitral  awards. 
Access  to  Iranian  assets  and  satisfaction 
of  the  American  contract  claims  were  by 
no  means  legally  assured  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  hostages,  either. 


U.S. -European 
Initiative 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  4,  19811 

We  have  made  plain  that  this  Ad- 
ministration supports  the  ongoing  peace 
process  and  intends  to  build  on  it  in 
seeking  a  comprehensive  settlement  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

We  feel  that  the  talks  over  the  past 
days  here  with  our  European  allies  have 
confirmed  that  all  of  us  have  a  major  in- 
terest in  achieving  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  strengthening  security  against 
the  Soviet  threat  there.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  they  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  biking  no  action  that  would 
undercut  the  peace  process. 

We  particularly  welcome  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher's  public  remarks  here 
that  the  efforts  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  10  are  meant  to 
be  complementary  to  efforts  being  made 
by  the  United  States  to  move  toward  the 
comprehi  ettlement  we  all  seek. 


Suspension  of  Litigation 
Against  Iran 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  12294, 
FEB.  24,  19811 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  including  Section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702),  Section  301  of  Title  3 
of  the  United  States  Code,  Section  1732  of 
Title  22  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1631),  in  view  of  the  continuing 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy  and  economy  of 
the  United  States  upon  which  were  based  the 
declarations  of  national  emergency  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12170,  issued  November  14, 
1979,  and  in  Executive  Order  No.  12211, 


Most  of  those  with  claims  upon  Ira- 
nian assets  now  understand  and  are 
reasonably  satisfied  with  these  ar- 
rangements. Others  may  have  a 
different  view,  however,  and  some  will 
go  to  court  to  try  to  keep  Iranian  assets 
here  or  to  delay  the  transfer  of  the 
funds.  In  general,  we  believe  the 
agreements  provide  for  more  certain 
protection  of  claimants'  interests  than 
was  enjoyed  previously. 

On  the  question  of  hostage  claims, 
we  have  concluded  that  given  our 
sovereign  immunities  law,  the  former 
hostages  stand  little  chance  of  successful 
litigation  against  Iran.  Thus,  our  obliga- 
tion under  the  agreements  to  block 
hostage  claims  against  Iran  will  have  lit- 
tle practical  effect.  When  the  agree- 
ments were  being  negotiated  the 
hostage  families  themselves  made  clear 
that  they  did  not  want  the  claims  issue 
to  impede  the  earliest  possible  release  of 
the  hostages.  Nevertheless,  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  the  question  of 
compensation  should  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  compensation  given  other 
government  servants  who  have  endured 
similar  hardships,  such  as  prisoners  of 
war  and  other  ex-hostages.  President 
Carter  created  a  commission  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  issue  of 
hostage  compensation  by  the  United 
States  -  the  Administration  now  has  the 
question  of  this  commission  and  its  man- 
date under  active  review. 


Read  to  new-  correspondents  by  acting 
Depa  pokesman  William  J.  Dyess.  ■ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


issued  April  17,  1980,  in  light  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Iran,  as 
reflected  in  the  Declarations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Repub! 
of  Algeria  dated  January  19,  1981,  relating 
to  the  release  of  United  States  diplomat,  m 
nationals  being  held  as  hostages  and  to  the  I 
resolution  of  claims  of  United  States  na- 
tionals against  Iran,  in  order  to  implement 
Article  II  of  the  Declaration  of  Algeria  con-| 
cerning  the  settlement  of  claims  and  to  begi 
the  process  of  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iran,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Order: 

Section  1.  All  claims  which  may  be 
presented  to  the  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal  under  the  terms  of  Article  II  of  th<i 
Declaration  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  AlgerU 
Concerning  the  Settlement  of  Claims  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
and  the  Government  of  the  Islamic  Republio 
of  Iran,  and  all  claims  for  equitable  or  othen 
judicial  relief  in  connection  with  such  claims, 
are  hereby  suspended,  except  as  they  may  I 
presented  to  the  Tribunal.  During  the  peric« 
of  this  suspension,  all  such  claims  shall  have 
no  legal  effect  in  any  action  now  pending  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  including  th 
courts  of  any  state  or  any  locality  thereof, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  a, 
in  any  action  commenced  in  any  such  court  | 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Order.  Nothii 
in  this  action  precludes  the  commencement 
an  action  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Order  for  the  purpose  of  tolling  the  period 
limitations  for  commencement  of  such  actio: 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  requi 
dismissal  of  any  action  for  want  of  prosecu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  Suspension  under  this  Order  of; 
claim  or  a  portion  thereof  submitted  to  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  for  ad- 
judication shall  terminate  upon  a  determina 
tion  by  the  Tribunal  that  it  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  such  claim  or  such  portion 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  A  determination  by  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claims  Tribunal  on  the  merit 
that  a  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  recover  on 
claim  shall  operate  as  a  final  resolution  and 
discharge  of  the  claim  for  all  purposes.  A 
determination  by  the  Tribunal  that  a  claima 
shall  have  recovery  on  a  claim  in  a  specifiec 
amount  shall  operate  as  a  final  resolution  ai 
discharge  of  the  claim  for  all  purposes  upon 
payment  to  the  claimant  of  the  full  amount! 
the  award,  including  any  interest  awarded  b 
the  Tribunal. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  appl; 
to  any  claim  concerning  the  validity  or  pay-, 
ment  of  a  standby  letter  of  credit,  perform-) 
ance  <>r  payment  bond  or  other  similar  instrj 
ment. 
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Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  pro- 
file assertion  of  a  counterclaim  or  set  off 
United  States  national  in  any  judicial 
eeding  pending  or  hereafter  commenced 
no  Government  of  Iran,  any  political  sub- 
lion  of  Iran,  or  any  agency,  instrumentali- 
t  entity  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Ski    7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
orized  to  employ  all  powers  granted  to 
iy  the  International  Emergency  Econom- 
►wers  Aet  and  bj  22  U.S.C.  §  1732  to 
\  t«ut  the  purposes  of  this  Order. 

B  Executive  Order  Nos.  12270 
ugh  L 2285  of  January  19,  1981,  are 
fed. 

[his  Order  shall  be  effective  immediatelj 

copies  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 

Ronalu  Reagan 


gSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
i.  24,  19811 

■Utlt  to  Section  204(b)  of  the  Interna- 
il  Emergencj  Economic  Powers  Act 
il'Ai.  50  U.S.C.  1703(b).  1  have  today  ex- 
*d  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act  to 
end  certain  litigation  against  Iran. 
I.  The  circumstance  necessitating  the  ex- 
e  of  this  authority  is  the  implementation 
le  Claims  Settlement  Agreement  between 
United  States  and  Iran.  After  a  complete 
•w  of  the  agreements  with  Iran  leading 
le  release  of  the  hostages  held  by  Iran  I 

led  to  implement  them. 
I'his  order  is  part  of  a  series  of  actions 
SSary  to  resolve  the  national  emergencies 
ired  in  Executive  Order  12170  of 
ember  14.  1970  and  in  Executive  Order 
1  of  April  17,  1980  and  described  in 
rts  submitted  to  Congress  under  the 
PA  by  President  Carter  on  November  14, 
i;  April  7.  1980;  April  17.  1980;  and 
lary  19.  1981. 

I.  Although  the  hostages  have  been 
used,  financial  and  diplomatic  aspects  of 
:risis  have  not  yet  been  resolved  and  con- 
3  to  present  an  unusual  and  extraor- 
ry  threat  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
y  and  economy  of  the  United  States. 
}.  Thus  claims  which  may  be  presented  to 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  are 
ended  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
ittached  Executive  Order  pursuant  to  the 
is  of  the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement. 
my  powers  under  Article  II  of  the  Con- 
tion.  Section  1732  of  Title  22,  known  as 

_••  Act.  and  Section  203  of  IEEPA. 
I  am  also  ratifying  earlier  Executive 

_:ned  by  President  Carter  on 
>ary  19.  1981  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
"  effect,  an  issue  that  has  been  raised  in 
nt  litigation  challenging  them.  In  this 
lection  I  note  that  Executive  Orders 
"6  through  12285  were  all  signed  by 
iident  Carter  and  made  effective  while  he 
still  in  office.  The  Report  to  Congress  re- 


Nuclear  Cooperation 
With  EURATOM 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  12295, 
FEB.  24,  19811 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  Section 
I26a(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  I'.S.C.  2155(a)(2)),  and  having 
determined  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  specified  in  the  first  proviso  to  Section 
120a|2)  of  such  Act  and  extended  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12193,  failure  to  continue 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  would  be 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of 
United  States  non-proliferation  objectives  and 
would  otherwise  jeopardize  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  having  notified  the  Congress  of  this 
determination,  1  hereby  extend  the  duration 
of  that  period  to  March  10.  1982. 

Ronald  Reagan 


LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
FEB.  24,  19812 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged  in 
nuclear  cooperation  with  the  European  Com- 
munity for  many  years.  This  cooperation  was 
initiated  under  agreements  concluded  over 
two  decades  ago  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Communi- 
ty (EURATOM)  and  extends  until  December 
31,  1995.  Since  the  inception  of  this  coopera- 


quired  by  IEEPA  dated  January  19,  1981  in- 
dicates that  some  of  the  Executive  Orders 
were  not  signed  until  the  release  of  the 
hostages,  an  event  that  did  not  occur  until 
after  the  end  of  his  term.  The  report,  which 
was  prepared  in  advance,  did  not,  because  of 
the  press  of  circumstances,  reflect  events 
precisely  as  they  occurred  and  to  that  extent 
it  stands  corrected. 

4.  The  present  Executive  Order  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  meet  its 
obligations  under  the  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement  to  peacefully  arbitrate  certain 
claims. 

5.  The  action  is  taken  with  respect  to 
Iran  for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 

Ronald  Reagan 


tion.  the  Community  has  adhered  to  all  its 
obligations. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
establish  nuclear  export  criteria,  including  a 
requirement  that  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  consent  to  the  reprocessing  of  fuel 
exported  from  the  United  States.  Our  present 
agreements  for  cooperation  with  EURATOM 
do  not  contain  such  a  right.  To  avoid  disrupt 
ing  cooperation  with  EURATOM,  a  proviso 
was  included  in  the  law  to  enable  continued 
cooperation  until  March  10,  1980,  and  pro- 
vide for  negotiations  concerning  our  coopera- 
tion agreements. 

The  law  also  provides  that  nuclear 
cooperation  with  EURATOM  can  be  extended 
on  an  annual  basis  after  March  10,  1980, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
failure  to  cooperate  would  seriously  prejudice 
the  achievement  of  United  States  non- 
proliferation  objectives  or  otherwise  jeopar- 
dize the  common  defense  and  security  and 
after  notification  to  the  Congress.  President 
Carter  made  such  a  determination  last  year 
and  signed  Executive  Order  12193,  permit- 
ting continued  nuclear  cooperation  with 
EURATOM  until  March  10,  1981. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in  three 
rounds  of  talks  with  EURATOM  regarding 
the  renegotiation  of  the  US-EURATOM 
agreements  for  cooperation.  These  were  con- 
ducted in  November  1978,  September  1979. 
and  April  1980.  Progress  has  been  made 
toward  clarifying  the  issues  relating  to  these 
agreements,  and  the  talks  will  be  continuing. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munity continue  and  likewise  that  we  work 
closely  with  our  Allies  to  counter  the  threat 
of  nuclear  explosives  proliferation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  determined  that  failure  to  con- 
tinue peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with 
EURATOM  would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to 
the  achievement  of  United  States  non- 
proliferation  objectives  and  would  jeopardize 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  intend  to  sign  an  Executive 
Order  to  extend  the  waiver  of  the  application 
of  the  relevant  export  criterion  of  the  NNPA 
for  an  additional  twelve  months  from  March 
10,  1981. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  2,  1981. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  2,  1981. 

-Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  George  Bush,  President 
of  the  Seriate  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 

of  \i„l'.  2).  ■ 
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Terrorist  Attacks  on  U.S. 
Official  Personnel  Abroad 


by  Evan  Duncan 

This  study  cites  incidents  involving 
premeditated  political  terrorism  directed 
against  official  representatives  of  the 

United  States.  Excluded  from  considera- 
tion are  episodes  that  occurred  during 
wartime  situations  or  that  resulted  from 
random  disorder  and  mob  action.  At- 
tacks on  private  citizens  are  not  listed. 

The  study  draws  upon  information 
contained  in  Research  Project  No.  1246, 
"Hostage  Incidents:  Examples  in  Modern 
History,"  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Historian  in  February  1981  and 
published  in  the  March  1981  Bulletin; 
Research  Project  782,  "Assaults  and 
Other  Acts  Against  United  States  Per- 
sonnel and  Installations  Abroad, 
1960-1965." February  1967;  and  various 
published  sources  and  monographs. 

Evan  Duncan,  the  author  of  this 
study,  is  a  Research  and  Reference 
Historian.  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
Neal  H.  Peterson  supervised  and  re- 
ceived this  report,  and  James  C.  Grant 
provided  clerical-editing  support. 


AFGHANISTAN 

February  14,  1979 

Four  Afghans  kidnapped  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Adolph  Dubs  in  Kabul  and 
demanded  the  release  of  various 
"religious  figures"  held  by  the  Afghan 
Government.  Dubs  was  killed  when 
Afghan  police  stormed  the  hotel  room 
where  he  was  being  held.  The  bodies  of 
four  alleged  terrorists  were  shown  to 
Embassy  personnel. 

The  U.S.  Government  protested  to 
the  Afghan  Government  for  not  having 
tried  to  secure  Dubs'  release  peacefully 
and  drastically  reduced  its  foreign  aid 
programs  there.  No  American  Am- 
bassador has  been  appointed  to  replace 
Dubs. 


ARGENTINA 


April  12,  1974 

Members  of  the  Peoples  Revolutionary 
Army  (ERP)  kidnapped  Alfred  A.  Laun, 
rector  of  the  U.S.  Information 


Agency  (USIA),  in  Cordoba.  Laun,  who 
was  seriously  wounded  when  captured, 
was  released  several  hours  later. 


February  26,  1975 

Montoneros  guerrillas  kidnapped  John 
P.  Egan,  a  retired  businessman  serving 
as  the  American  Honorary  Consul  in 
Cordoba.  They  demanded  that  four  cap- 
tured guerrillas  be  shown  on  national 
television  or  else  Egan  would  be  killed. 
Egan  was  found  dead  the  next  day. 


June  7,  1965 

Allison  Temple  Wanamaker,  American 
Consul  in  Cordoba,  was  wounded  when  a 
passing  car  machinegunned  his 
automobile.  His  assailants  were  never 
identified. 


BELGIUM 

June  25,  1979 

A  bomb  exploded  under  a  bridge  near 
Obourg,  Belgium,  seconds  after  Gen. 
Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  then  Supreme 
Commander  of  Allied  Forces  in  Europe, 
drove  across  it.  Haig^  car  was  damaged, 
and  one  American  and  two  Belgian 
security  guards  in  another  car  were  in- 
jured. Although  various  extremist 
groups  claimed  credit,  the  perpetrators 
were  never  identified.  Gen.  Haig,  who 
was  scheduled  to  retire  from  the  Army  5 
days  later,  remarked:  "I  thought  I 
should  go  out  with  a  bang,  but  this  is 
too  much." 


BRAZIL 

September  4,  1969 

Leftist  urban  guerrillas  kidnapped  U.S. 
Ambassador  C.  Burke  Elbrick  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  demanded  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  release  15  political 
prisoners  and  broadcast  a  revolutionary 
manifesto.  The  Brazilian  Government 
met  the  demands,  and  Elbrick  was  freed 
on  September  7  after  the  political 
prisoners  had  been  flown  to  Mexico.  The 
Department  of  State  encouraged  Brazil 
to  meet  the  terrorists'  demands.  After 
Elbrick  was  released,  Secretary  of  State 


Rogers  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Brazi 
for  placing  Elbrick's  safety  "above  all 
other  considerations." 

April  5,  1970 

Five  armed  men  attempted  to  kidnap 
Consul  Curtis  S.  Cutter  from  his  car  in 
Porto  Alegre.  Cutter  swerved  to  avoid 
the  gunmen,  ran  down  one  of  them,  an< 
drove  away  at  top  speed.  He  was  slight 
ly  wounded  when  the  others  fired  at  hii 
car.  Three  members  of  the  Popular 
Revolutionary  Vanguard  were  later  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  the  incident. 


COLOMBIA 


February  14,  1977 

Guerrillas  belonging  to  the  Colombian 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  (FARC) 
raided  the  town  of  La  Macarena  and 
kidnapped  Peace  Corpsman  Richard 
Starr,  whom  they  accused  of  being  a 
CIA  agent. 

Starr  was  released  on  February  11, 
1980,  after  the  American  journalist, 
Jack  Mitchell,  paid  a  ransom  of 
$250,000.  Mr.  Mitchell  worked  for  col- 
umnist Jack  Anderson. 


February  27,  1980 

Colombian  terrorists  belonging  to  the 
M-19  guerrilla  group  seized  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
Bogota,  capturing  30  diplomats  from  9 
countries,  including  15  Chiefs  of 
Mission.  Ambassador  Diego  Ascencio 
was  the  only  American  among  them. 
The  terrorists  initially  demanded  the 
release  of  311  political  prisoners,  a  $50 
million  ransom,  and  government  publics 
tion  of  their  manifesto.  They  gradually 
reduced  their  demands  and  released  all 
but  18  of  the  hostages.  The  remaining 
hostages,  including  Ascencio,  were 
released  on  April  27  in  return  for  a  $2.! 
million  ransom  and  passage  to  Cuba. 


CYPRUS 

June  16,  1956 

William  P.  Boteler,  Vice  Consul  in 
Nicosia,  was  fatally  injured  when  Greek 
Cypriot  terrorists  threw  a  bomb  into  a 
restaurant  where  he  was  dining.  James 
Dace,  a  Foreign  Service  staff  member, 
and  two  other  U.S.  Government 
employees  were  injured  in  the  bombing. 
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;ust  19.  1974 

iob  of  Greek  Cypriote,  protesting 
jrican  policy  toward  the  Greek- 
dsh  dispute  over  Cyprus,  attacked 

-    Embassy  in  Nicosia.  Am- 
ador Rodger  P.  Davies  and  his 
?k  Cypriot  secretary  were  killed  by 
er  fire  from  a  nearby  building. 
On  February  4,  1977,  the  Govern- 
t  of  Cyprus  arrested  six  members  of 
EOKA-B  organization  and  charged 
n  with  manslaughter.  Charges  were 
ussed  against  two  suspects,  and  two- 
e  were  acquitted.  The  remaining  two 
b  convicted  in  June  of  illegal  posses- 
of  firearms  and  rioting.  They 
ived  prison  sentences  of  5  and  7 
■s. 


HINICAN  REPUBLIC 

ch  24,  1970 

rorists  kidnapped  Lt.  Col.  Donald  J. 
wley,  the  U.S.  Air  Attache.  He  was 
ased  2  days  later,  after  the 
linican  Government  freed  20  political 
oners  and  flew  them  to  Mexico. 

tember  27,  1974 

director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
ncy  (USIA),  Barbara  Hutchison,  was 
mg  eight  hostages  taken  when 
nbers  of  the  January  12  Liberation 
rement  seized  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
,te  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  terrorists 
landed  the  release  of  38  political 
oners  and  a  ransom  of  $1  million. 
»n  they  demanded  the  release  of  32 
e  prisoners,  10  of  the  prisoners 
ed  most  of  the  Dominican  left  in  con- 
ining  the  affair.  The  Dominican 
ernment  refused  to  comply  with  the 
orists'  demands,  and  the  hostages 
e  freed  on  October  9  in  return  for 
!  conduct  to  Panama. 


HIOPIA 

tember  9,  1969 

nbers  of  the  Eritrean  Liberation 
nt  (ELF)  kidnapped  Consul  General 
rray  E.  Jackson  while  he  was  driving 
ween  Agordat  and  Keren.  He  was 
ased  2  hours  later,  after  his  captors 
him  sign  a  statement  that  he  had 
;ned  to  their  views  and  had  not  been 
treated. 


April  21.  1970 

Members  of  the  ELF  removed  Peace 
Corpsman  Jack  Fry  and  his  wife  from  a 
train.  They  were  released  on  April  26. 
There  was  no  ransom  demand. 

September  12,  1975 

Members  of  the  ELF  kidnapped  Army 
Specialist  5  David  Strickland  and  Navy 
Electronics  Technician  Thomas 
Bowodowicz  near  Asmara.  Both  were 
released  in  the  Sudan  on  January  9, 
1976. 


GREECE 

December  23,  1975 

Three  gunmen  shot  and  killed  Richard 
S.  Welch,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  Chief  of  the 
CIA's  Athens  station,  outside  his  home 
in  Athens.  Various  groups  claimed  re- 
sponsibility, but  Welch's  assassins  re- 
main unidentified. 

The  Athens  News  had  identified 
Welch  and  six  other  Embassy  personnel 
as  CIA  agents  on  November  25. 


GUATEMALA 

January  16,  1968 

U.S.  Naval  Attache  Lt.  Cmdr.  Ernest  A. 
Munro  and  Col.  John  D.  Webber,  head 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group,  were  ambushed  and  killed  in  a 
suburb  of  Guatemala  City.  Two  other 
members  of  the  U.S.  military  mission 
were  wounded. 

The  leftist  guerrilla  group,  FAR 
[Rebel  Armed  Forces]  claimed  respon- 
sibility, stating  that  the  two  advisers 
were  marked  for  "execution"  because 
they  had  assisted  the  Guatemalan 
Armed  Forces. 


August  28,  1968 

Terrorists  killed  U.S.  Ambasssador  John 
Gordon  Mein.  They  forced  his  car  to  the 
side  of  a  street,  and  shot  him  as  he  tried 
to  flee.  FAR  guerrillas  claimed  responsi- 
bility, stating  that  they  had  intended  to 
kidnap  Mein  and  demand  the  release  of 
imprisoned  leftist  leader  Camilo  San- 
chez. Mein  was  the  first  American  Am- 
bassador to  fall  victim  to  terrorists. 

March  6,  1970 

Members  of  FAR  kidnapped  U.S.  Labor 
Attache  Sean  M.  Holly.  They  released 


him  2  days  later  after  the  Guatemalan 
Government  freed  three  political 
prisoners. 

The  U.S.  Government  encouraged 
Guatemala  to  accept  FAR's  demands. 


HAITI 

January  23,  1973 

Three  Haitians  kidnapped  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Clinton  E.  Knox  and  demanded 
the  release  of  31  political  prisoners  and 
a  $500,000  ransom.  Consul  General 
Ward  L.  Christensen  voluntarily  joined 
Knox  in  captivity  during  the  negotia- 
tions. The  next  day,  the  terrorists  re- 
duced their  demands  to  the  release  of  16 
political  prisoners,  a  $70,000  ransom, 
and  safe  conduct  to  Mexico.  Knox  and 
Christensen  were  released  after  the  Hai- 
tian Government  met  these  demands. 
The  terrorists  and  the  released  prison- 
ers, accompanied  by  the  Mexican  Am- 
bassador, were  flown  to  Mexico,  where 
the  ransom  money  was  taken  from  them 
and  returned  to  Haiti.  Mexico  refused  to 
accept  the  political  prisoners,  who  then 
proceeded  to  Chile. 


IRAN 

November  30,  1971 

Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  II 
escaped  a  kidnap  attempt  in  Tehran. 
Two  cars  attempted  to  stop  the  Am- 
bassador's car,  but  his  driver  avoided 
them.  At  least  one  shot  was  fired,  and  a 
hand  axe  was  thrown  through  the  rear 
window.  Ambassador  MacArthur  and  his 
wife  were  unharmed. 

June  2,  1973 

An  Iranian  terrorist  shot  and  killed  Lt. 
Col.  Lewis  L.  Hawkins,  an  American 
military  adviser  in  Tehran.  Iranian 
police  killed  the  suspected  assassin  on 
June  15. 

May  21,  1975 

Five  Iranian  terrorists  shot  and  killed 
Air  Force  Col.  Paul  R.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  and 
Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Turner  in  Tehran.  Both 
officers  belonged  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group. 

Iranian  police  arrested  two  of  the 
terrorists  on  July  29.  They  were  among 
10  terrorists  who  were  condemned  to 
death  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  a 
military  tribunal.  Nine  of  the  terrorists 
were  executed  on  January  24,  1976. 
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February  14,  1979 

Two  hundred  Iranian  militants  occupied 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  for  2  hours 
before  Iranian  Government  forces  per- 
suaded them  to  leave.  An  Iranian 
employee  of  the  Embassy  and  the  son  of 
another  local  employee  were  killed. 
Marine  Sgt.  Kenneth  Kraus,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  captured  during  the 
takeover,  was  not  released  until 
February  22. 

November  4,  1979 

A  mob  of  Iranian  students  occupied  the 
American  Embassy  in  Tehran  and  cap- 
tured 66  Americans,  all  but  two  of  them 
Embassy  personnel.  On  November  7,  the 
Iranians  demanded  the  return  of  the 
deposed  Shah,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  medical  treatment, 
as  a  precondition  for  release  of  the 
hostages.  The  United  States  stopped 
delivery  of  military  supplies  (November 
9),  suspended  imports  of  Iranian  oil 
(November  12),  froze  Iranian  assets 
(November  14),  and  began  to  assemble 
naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Iran  released  one  woman  and  two 
black  Marine  Security  Guards  on 
November  19,  and  four  women  and  six 
blacks  the  next  day.  The  remaining 
hostages  were  threatened  at  various 
times  with  trial  as  spies.  Six  members  of 
the  Embassy  staff  escaped  from  the 
Consular  Section  during  the  takeover 
and  found  shelter  at  the  Canadian  Em- 
bassy. Canada  closed  its  Embassy  on 
January  28,  1980,  and  brought  out  the 
six  Americans  the  next  day. 

Despite  support  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  two  favorable  rulings  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  hostages  until  minutes 
before  President  Carter  left  office  on 
January  20,  1981.  The  United  States 
broke  relations  with  Iran  on  April  7, 
1980,  and  banned  travel  to  Iran  on  April 
20.  An  attempt  to  rescue  the  hostages 
failed  on  April  25,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  eight  American  military  per- 
sonnel. Secretary  of  State  Vance  re- 
signed shortly  thereafter.  Richard 
Queen,  a  consular  officer,  was  released 
on  July  10  because  of  ill  health. 

After  the  death  of  the  former  Shah 
on  June  27,  Iran  modified  its  demands 
to  include  the  return  of  the  Shah's 
wealth,  cancellation  of  American  claims 
against  Iran,  unfreezing  of  American 

s,  and  a  promise  of  noninterference 
in  Iranian  affairs.  On  November  3,  the 
Iranian  militants  turned  the  hostages 

r  to  the  government.  Negotiations 


leading  to  the  release  of  the  hostages 
began  in  Algiers  on  November  10,  1980. 


JORDAN 

June  7,  1970 

Members  of  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  captured 
Morris  Draper,  head  of  the  Political  Sec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  They  report- 
edly demanded  the  release  of  comrades 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Jordanian 
Army  the  day  before.  Draper  was  re- 
leased after  22  hours. 

On  the  same  day,  Army  Capt. 
Robert  Potts  and  his  wife  were  wounded 
when  Palestinian  commandos  fired  on 
their  car  at  a  roadblock.  Potts  was 
assigned  to  the  Defense  Attache's  office 
in  Amman. 


June  10,  1970 

Maj.  Robert  Perry,  a  U.S.  military  at- 
tache, was  killed  when  a  band  of  Palesti- 
nians tried  to  break  into  his  house. 

In  a  separate  incident,  two  fedayeen 
ransacked  the  homes  of  two  U.S.  offi- 
cials and  raped  their  wives.  Yasir 
Arafat,  leader  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  (PLO),  later  an- 
nounced that  the  fedayeen  did  not 
belong  to  either  Al  Fatah  or  the  PFLP 
and  that  the  two  had  been  executed  on 
June  13. 

September  9,  1970 

The  PLO  held  Staff  Sgt.  Ervin  Graham 
of  the  Defense  Attache's  office  in  Am- 
man for  8  days.  There  was  no  ransom 
demand. 


September  11,  1970 

The  PLO  kidnapped  Jon  Stewart,  a 
cultural  affairs  officer  with  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  (USIA),  and  inter- 
rogated him.  He  was  released  the  next 
day.  There  was  no  ransom  demand. 


LEBANON 


March  13,  1975 

Three  Palestinians  kidnapped  Michael 
Konner,  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  in  a 
Beirut  marketplace.  They  released  him 
14  hours  later  after  questioning  and 
beating  him.  Konner  was  not  seriously 
injured. 


April  16,  1975 

John  McKay  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  | 
Administration  (DEA)  was  held  for  2 
days  at  the  Sabra  refugee  camp  near 
Beirut.  His  Palestinian  captors  made  n- 1 
ransom  demand  and  released  him  after,, 
interrogation. 

June  29,  1975 

Palestinian  guerrillas  captured  Army 
Col.  Ernest  R.  Morgan  in  Beirut  as  he 
returned  to  Turkey  from  CENTO  exer- 
cises in  Pakistan.  They  demanded  that  - 
the  U.S.  Embassy  donate  food,  clothinj 
and  building  materials  to  a  Muslim  dis- 
trict of  Beirut  that  had  been  heavily 
damaged  in  the  Lebanese  civil  war. 

Both  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga 
nization  (PLO)  and  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) 
denied  responsibility  for  the  kidnapping 
Col.  Morgan  was  released  on  July  12 
after  the  Lebanese  Government  distrib- 
uted  free  rice  and  sugar  in  the  Al 
Masklakh  quarter  of  Beirut. 

October  22,  1975 

Members  of  the  PFLP  captured  Charle 
Gallagher  and  William  Dykes,  the  dim 
tor  and  assistant  director  of  the  region 
service  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agencj 
(USIA)  in  Beirut.  They  were  released  c 
February  25,  1976,  at  the  home  of 
Kamal  Jumblatt,  a  Lebanese  leftist 
leader. 

Their  captors'  demands  ranged  froi 
a  ransom  to  the  release  of  Palestinian 
guerrillas  held  in  Israel  or  in  Lebanon. 
Lebanese  sources  claimed  that  Israel 
had  released  two  Palestinians  in  ex- 
change for  Gallagher  and  Dykes,  but 
U.S.  and  Israeli  sources  denied  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  the 
two  releases. 


June  16,  1976 

Ambassador  Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  anc 
Economic  Counselor  Robert  O.  Waring . 
were  kidnapped  in  Beirut  while  on  thei 
way  to  meet  with  President-elect  Sarki 
Meloy,  Waring,  and  their  Lebanese 
chauffeur  were  found  dead  near  a  beac 
several  hours  later.  No  demands  were 
made,  and  the  assassins  remain 
unknown. 

The  U.S.  Government  urged  its 
citizens  to  leave  Lebanon  on  June  18. 
Twenty  of  the  32  remaining  Embassy 
personnel  were  evacuated  by  sea  on  Ju 
27. 
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^ist  27,  1980 

lown  assailants  in  Beirut  fired  on 
assador  John  Gunther  Dean's  car. 
nd  his  party  escaped  unharmed. 

rh  10,  1981 

nidentified  sniper  fired  a  shot  into  a 
)f  a  car  carrying  security  guards  es- 
ng  Ambassador  John  Gunther  Dean, 
incident  took  place  as  the  Ambassa- 
party  crossed  the  "green  line" 
ing  the  Christian  and  Muslim  sec- 
of  Beirut.  No  one  was  injured. 


LAYSIA 

ust  4,  1975 

members  of  the  Japanese  Red  Ar- 
.eized  the  Consular  Sections  of  the 
irican  and  Swedish  Embassies  in 
la  Lumpur.  Among  the  52  hostages 
American  Consul  Robert  S.  Steb- 

The  hostages  were  freed  after 
ji  agreed  to  release  five  other  mem- 

of  the  Red  Army.  All  10  Red  Army 
ibers  departed  for  Libya  on 
ust  8. 


UCO 

4,  1973 

ibers  of  the  Peoples  Revolutionary 
ed  Forces  kidnapped  Consul  Gener- 
srrence  G.  Leonhardy  near  Guadala- 
They  demanded  freedom  for  30 
ical  prisoners,  passage  to  Cuba, 
ication  of  a  communique,  and  sus- 
iion  of  a  police  search  for  them.  The 
ican  Government  met  these  de- 
ds,  Mrs.  Leonhardy  borrowed 

000  from  a  local  bank  as  a  ransom, 
Leonhardy  was  released  on  May  7. 

persons  were  later  arrested  in  con- 
ion  with  the  case. 

ch  22,  1974 

Consul  John  S.  Patterson  was  kid- 
)ed  near  Hermosillo.  The  "Peoples' 
ration  Army"  (PLA)  claimed  credit 
demanded  a  $500,000  ransom.  Mrs. 

Patterson  claimed  that  all  attempts 
made  to  deliver  the  ransom  were  un- 
essful.  Patterson  was  found  dead  in 
desert  on  July  8. 

The  "PLA"  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax, 
bie  Joe  Keesee  of  San  Diego,  who 
hijacked  a  small  plane  from 
iland  to  North  Vietnam  in  Septem- 
1970,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
ning  the  kidnapping.  Greg  Curtis 

1  1981 


Fielden  was  named  as  an  unindicted 
coconspirator.  Keesee  was  sentenced  to 
20  years  in  1975  for  conspiracy  to  kid- 
nap a  diplomat. 


SUDAN 

March  1,  1973 

Eight  members  of  the  Palestinian  ter- 
rorist group  "Black  September"  seized 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Khar- 
toum during  a  farewell  reception  for 
American  Charge  d'Affaires  George  Cur- 
tis Moore.  They  took  10  hostages,  in- 
cluding Moore,  the  incoming  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr.,  the  Saudi 
Ambassador  and  his  family,  and  the 
Belgian  and  Jordanian  Charges.  They 
demanded  the  release  of  an  Al  Fatah 
leader  (Abu  Daoud),  other  Palestinians 
held  by  Jordan  and  Israel,  Sirhan 
Sirhan,  and  members  of  the  Baader- 
Meinhof  gang  imprisoned  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  terrorists  released  all  their 
hostages  except  Noel,  Moore,  and 
Belgian  Charge  Guy  Eid  and  reduced 
their  demands  to  the  release  of  Abu 
Daoud  and  16  Palestinians  held  by  Jor- 
dan. The  Government  of  the  Sudan 
refused  to  negotiate,  and  the  three 
hostages  were  killed.  The  terrorists  sur- 
rendered on  March  6. 

Sudanese  President  Nimeiri  de- 
nounced the  act  and  banned  further 
operations  of  Palestinian  groups  in  the 
Sudan.  The  terrorists  went  on  trial  on 
June  1,  1974,  and  were  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  on  June  24.  President 
Nimeiri  reduced  their  sentences  to  7 
years  and  released  them  to  the  PLO  the 
next  day.  The  terrorists  were  then  flown 
to  Cairo,  where  Egyptian  authorities  im- 
prisoned them. 


TURKEY 

February  15,  1971 

Members  of  the  Turkish  Peoples'  Libera- 
tion Army  held  Air  Force  Sgt.  James  R. 
Finley  for  17  hours.  He  had  reportedly 
come  upon  them  as  they  tried  to  steal 
arms  from  a  U.S.  Air  Force  base  outside 
Ankara. 

March  4,  1971 

Five  members  of  the  Turkish  Peoples' 
Liberation  Army  kidnapped  four  Air 
Force  personnel  shortly  after  they  left  a 
radar  station  outside  Ankara.  They 
demanded  a  $400,000  ransom  and  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  in 
Turkey. 


The  Turkish  Government  refused  to 
negotiate,  and  Turkish  police  arrested  a 
suspect  on  March  4.  The  four  Ameri- 
cans, Sgt.  James  J.  Sexton  and  Airmen 
Larry  J.  Heavner,  Richard  Caraszi,  and 
James  M.  Gholson  were  released  un- 
harmed on  March  8. 


URUGUAY 

July  31,  1970 

Tupamaro  guerrillas  tried  to  kidnap 
Michael  G.  Jones,  Second  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  Cultural  Attache 
Nathan  Rose nf eld.  Rose nf eld  escaped 
while  Jones  was  being  tied  up  and  load- 
ed into  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck.  Jones 
later  escaped  when  the  truck  stopped 
for  a  red  light. 

Daniel  A.  Mitrione,  an  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  official 
working  as  a  public  safety  adviser  with 
the  Uruguayan  police,  was  less  for- 
tunate. Tupamaro  guerrillas  kidnapped 
him  on  July  31  and  demanded  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  in 
Uruguay.  The  government  refused  to 
negotiate,  and  Mitrione  was  found  dead 
in  Montevideo  on  August  10. 

August  7,  1970 

Tupamaro  guerrillas  kidnapped  Claude 
L.  Fry,  an  agricultural  expert  who  rep- 
resented AID.  Although  the  Uruguayan 
Government  refused  demands  to  publish 
the  text  of  a  revolutionary  manifesto, 
Fly  was  released  March  2,  1971,  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack. 


VENEZUELA 


November  27,  1963 

Members  of  the  Army  of  National 
Liberation  (FALN)  kidnapped  Col. 
James  K.  Chenault,  deputy  chief  of  the 
U.S.  military  mission  in  Venezuela,  in 
Caracas.  FALN  made  no  demands, 
claiming  that  it  merely  wanted  publicity. 
Col.  Chenault  reported  that  his  captors 
tried  to  indoctrinate  him. 


October  3,  1964 

Members  of  FALN  kidnapped  Col. 
Michael  Smalen,  deputy  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  mission  in  Venezuela.  Col. 
Smalen  was  released  on  October  12.  His 
captors  again  made  no  demands  on  the 
Venezuelan  Government,  claiming  to 
want  only  publicity.  Five  members  of 
FALN  were  later  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  case.  ■ 
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by  Walter  J.  Stoes&el,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  March  19,  1981. 
Ambassador  Stoessel  is  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs.1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  review 
and  discuss  with  you  the  measures  this 
Administration  is  taking  with  regard  to 
El  Salvador.  I  will  summarize  their  main 
elements  and  the  rationale  for  them. 

Our  actions  with  regard  to  El 
Salvador  have  as  their  goal  the  reduc- 
tion of  violence  and  instability  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  peaceful  transition  to  an 
elected  government.  This  is  the  goal  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  and  of  their  cur- 
rent government,  headed  by  Christian 
Democratic  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  which  we  strongly  support.  Hav- 
ing already  promulgated  a  far-reaching 
agrarian  reform  and  changes  in  the 
banking  system  and  export  trade,  the 
government  last  week  moved  the  coun- 
try closer  to  elections  when  President 
Duarte  appointed  an  electoral  commis- 
sion. 

These  important  reforms  will  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  of  violence  and 
political  instability  in  the  longer  term.  In 
the  short  term,  however,  some  land- 
owners availed  themselves  of  traditional 
ties  to  local  security  forces,  while 
:  Cuban-supported  guerrillas  attempted  to 
Exploit  popular  resentment  of  past 
^authorities.  Both  these  extremes  sought 
to  undermine  the  reforms  through 
violence  but  for  different  reasons.  The 
landowners  wished  to  restore  the  status 
quo  ante;  the  guerrillas  saw  that 
reforms  were  winning  away  their 
popular  support  and  recruitment  base. 
)         In  recent  months,  our  understanding 
of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  has 
changed  with  the  discovery  that  large 
quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  were 
being  supplied  to  the  guerrillas.  Last 
summer  and  fall,  far  away  Vietnam, 
Ethiopia,  and  some  Eastern  European 
countries  joined  Cuba  to  take  the  in- 
itiative to  transform  an  essentially 
domestic  conflict  in  Central  America  into 
an  international  confrontation.  These 
outside  efforts  to  impose  an  unpopular 
military  solution  proved  unacceptable  to 
the  Salvadoran  people,  who  rejected  the 


guerrillas'  appeals  for  support.  The 
I  Carter  Administration  acted  once  it  ac- 
|  quired  the  evidence.  We  have  done 
likewise. 

The  United  States  cannot  stand  idly 
by  while  a  reformist  government  comes 
under  attack  by  externally  advised  and 
armed  guerrilla  groups  that  lack  popular 
support.  If  we  fail  to  make  clear  that 
the  external  encouragement  of  violence 
and  instability  in  El  Salvador  will  have 
serious  costs,  we  insure  that  other  coun- 
tries seeking  domestic  solutions  to 
domestic  problems  will  find  their  efforts 
thwarted  by  guerrilla  groups  advised 
and  armed  from  abroad.  dn  turn,  our 
failure  to  respond  adequately  to  exter- 
nally supported  attempts  to  overthrow 
governments  committed  to  reforms  and 
to  electoral  solutions  would  cause  other 
friendly  countries  to  doubt  our  ability  to 
help  them  resist  assaults  on  their 
sovereignty?) 

Economic  Aid 

While  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  are 
externally  supported,  they  also  feed  on 
domestic  ills.  These  include  years  of 
repressive  and  unresponsive  govern- 
ments and  inequitable  distribution  of 
resources  and  life  opportunities.  For  this 
reason,  the  major  emphasis  of  our 
assistance  prbgraTrrfoTETSalvador  is 
economic  rather  than  military.  The 
Government  of  El  Salvador  welcomes 
this  emphasis.  Since  October  1979, 
Salvadoran  authorities  have  been  com- 
mitted to  leading  their  country  to 
democracy.  To  that  end,  the  Duarte 
government  is  today  working  to  carry 
out  basic  economic  reforms. 

We  strongly  support  these  efforts, 
financially  as  well  as  morally.  On  the 
economic  front,  we  provided  roughly 
$58.8  million  in  FY  1980  for  the  govern- 
ment's reforms  and  its  programs  for  the 
most  needy.  The  Carter  Administration 
had  planned  to  provide  about  $63  million 
in  FY  1981  to  create  jobs  through  public 
works,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  im- 
prove health,  education,  and  housing. 

An  intensive  interagency  study  has 
now  concluded  that  additional  economic 
aid  to  El  Salvador  will  be  necessary.  We 
will  be  consulting  further  with  the  Con- 
gress on  this.  At  this  point,  it  appears 


likely  that  additional  assistance  in  the 
range  of  $60  million  will  be  needed  thif 
year.  At  that  level,  economic  assistance 
would  be  more  than  three  times  larger' 
than  our  military  assistance.  For  FY 
1982,  we  will  request  the  Congress  to  I 
make  available  between  $80-$100 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  insur* 
the  continued  viability  of  the  reform 
process. 

Our  aid  is  designed  to  help  the 
Duarte  government  eradicate  the 
chronic  social  and  economic  ills  that 
have  fostered  unrest.  El  Salvador's 
needs  are  enormous  and  pressing.  We 
hope  that  our  allies  and  other  friendly 
countries -many  of  which  have 
themselves  urged  that  socioeconomic 
needs  not  be  neglected-  will  go  beyond 
exhortations  and  join  us  in  providing 
economic  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  Th 
general  climate  of  violence  and  the  gue 
rillas'  purposeful  destruction  of 
foodstuffs,  electrical  installations,  com- 
munications lines,  vehicles,  and  roads 
have  cut  deeply  into  El  Salvador's  pro- 
duction and  growth.  The  suffering  of  tl 
Salvadoran  people  in  this  chaotic  situa- 
tion requires  a  compassionate  response 
from  us  and  from  all  civilized  nations. 


Security  Assistance 

Now  let  me  address  our  security 
assistance  efforts.  We  are  providing  th 
necessary  military  assistance  to  the 
Duarte  government  in  its  battle  agains 
the  externally  supported  guerrillas.  Lei 
me  assure  you  that  we  are  doing  this 
with  the  greatest  prudence  and  caution 
and  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  very 
much  in  mind.  El  Salvador  is  not 
another  Vietnam.  Our  objectives  are 
limited:  to  help  the  government  with  it 
problems  of  training,  equipment  repair 
and  maintenance,  mobility,  and  re- 
supply.  Let  me  quickly  review  our 
assistance  effort  to  date. 

Prior  to  January  16  of  this  year,  th 
Carter  Administration  had  confined 
defense  aid  to  El  Salvador  to  nonlethal 
equipment  like  trucks  and  radios.  It  als 
had  provided  training  for  selected 
Salvadoran  officers  and  had  sent  a 
number  of  training  teams  to  El 
Salvador.  On  January  16,  after  a  week 
of  hard  fighting  initiated  by  the  guer- 
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Ji  with  the  aid  of  externally  supplied 
n  and  munitions,  President  Carter 

prized  the  provision  to  El  Salvador 

tne  arms  and  munitions-  the  first 
tU.S.  shipments  since  1977- to 

>  ce  some  of  the  stocks  depleted  dur- 

[  le  guerrilla  offensive.  President 
irr  also  provided  six  helicopters  and 
ba  dozen  U.S.  military  technicians  to 
ai  Salvadoran  helicopter  pilots  and 
Htenance  specialists. 

since  taking  office,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
i:  tration  has  carefully  reviewed  and 
ttsed  the  needs  of  the  Salvadoran 
red  Forces  in  consultation  with 
wdent  Duarte  and  his  government. 
nave  made  a  grant  of  articles  and 
Hces  valued  at  $20  million  and  have 
>tied  Congress  of  our  intent  to 
Ingram  $5  million  in  additional 
Hgn  military  sales  (FMS)  loan 
Bantees.  This  additional  assistance  in- 
res  sending  a  small  number  of  per- 
nel  on  temporary  duty  to  help  train 
tfalvadoran  Army  and  Navy.  One 
itnan  team  will  help  with  repair  of 
at  and  ship-board  equipment  for 
iftal  patrols;  five  men  have  been 
lid  to  an  operations-planning 
^tance  team  in  El  Salvador  since 
Hary;  five  will  supplement  the  U.S. 
i]ary  group  in  its  largely  ad- 
iktrative  duties;  and  three  teams  of 
■Ben  each  will  help  provide  in- 
i  ison  training  for  the  Salvadorans' 
sj  quick  reaction  force. 

iThese  additional  training  specialists 
iibring  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
irary  personnel  working  with 
nadoran  forces  to  54.  Although  in  a 
mtry  torn  by  violence  no  place  is 
•illy  safe,  all  U.S.  trainers  will  work 
i|)me  of  the  safest  places  in  El 
alador:  military  garrisons  and 
l^onal  command  centers.  For  FY 
E,  we  are  requesting  $25  million  in 
tip  financing  for  purchase  of  weapons 
i  military  equipment  and  $1  million 
ij:he  international  military  education 
i  training  program.  Additional  grant 
ijtary  assistance  is  not  contemplated 
:  lis  time. 

We  believe  that  the  level  of  security 
tetance  we  are  providing  is  commen- 
ite  with  the  need;  it  responds  in 

•y  instance  to  the  Duarte  govern- 
ijit/s  requests.  While  the  January 

nsive  was  successfully  repelled,  the 
Jrrillas  continued  to  pose  a  serious 
Btary  threat.  Estimates  of  the  number 
Euerrillas  are  around  4,000  with  ap- 
t<imately  5,000  irregulars.  The 
3olar  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces-  the 
spients  of  our  security  assis- 


tance- total  about  9,000.  Various  police 
or  constabulary  forces  have  a  similar 
combined  strength. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  our  support 
goes  beyond  minimum  requirements, 
that  the  armed  forces  of  President 
Duarte  are  successfully  defeating  the 
guerrillas  and  hence  that  no  further 
U.S.  assistance  is  called  for.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  for  our  sup- 
port to  be  credible,  it  must  respond  not 
only  to  the  present  situation  but  to  the 
potential  of  the  other  side  to  create  fur- 
ther violence.  It  takes  time  for  new 
equipment  to  be  absorbed  and  training 
to  take  effect.  \>yle_  mugtanticipate  future 
needs  ratherthan  being  merely  reactive. 
There  is,  thus,  arTelement  of  deterrence 
built  into  the  level  of  our  total  support" 

In  giving  military  help  to  El 
Salvador,  we  are  most  mindful  of  our 
obligations  to  you  under  the  terms  of 
the  war  powers  resolution.  The  activities 
assigned  to  our  military  personnel  in  El 
Salvador  do  not  call  for  them  to  "com- 
mand, coordinate,  participate  in  the 
movement  of,  or  accompany"  Salvadoran 
forces  at  any  time  or  place  where  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  imminent.  The 
U.S.  personnel  are  specifically  instructed 
to  avoid  situations  of  potential 
hostilities,  and  our  assessment  of  the 
risk  at  the  locations  where  they  will  be 
assigned  is  that  there  is  no  imminent 
likelihood  of  hostilities  involving  these 
U.S.  personnel.  The  assignment  of  our 
training  personnel  to  El  Salvador  is  not, 
in  our  view,  an  introduction  of  "United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  circumstances"-  the  standard  of  the 
war  powers  resolution.  We  will  seek  to 
keep  the  Congress  fully  informed  of  the 
circumstances  in  El  Salvador  affecting 
the  safety  of  U.S.  personnel,  and,  I 
repeat,  we  will  always  consult  with  you 
on  U.S.  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 


Commitment  to  a 
Peaceful  Outcome 

Our  economic  and  military  assistance 
are  both  important  for  an  eventual 
political  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador.  A  peaceful  outcome  will  re- 
quire both  greater  social  justice  and 
greater  stability  under  the  law.  To  this 
end,  we  continue  to  impress  upon  the 
government  the  importance  of  finding 
and  bringing  to  justice  the  murderers  of 
the  four  American  church  women  and 
two  AIFLD  [American  Institute  of  Free 
Labor  Development]  agrarian  reform 
specialists. 


We  also  support  President  Duarte's 
offers  to  discuss  with  opposition  leaders 
and  with  business,  labor,  and  church 
groups  within  El  Salvador  what  struc- 
tures and  guarantees  will  best  insure 
open  elections  next  year.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  participate  directly  in  any 
negotiation  process  that  would  com- 
promise the  sovereignty  of  El  Salvador 
and  the  right  of  its  government  to 
negotiate  on  its  own  behalf.  We  are 
strongly  committed,  however,  to  a 
peaceful  transition  to  an  elected  govern- 
ment and  oppose  any  and  all  attempts  to 
deprive  the  Salvadoran  people  of  their 
right  to  elect  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  We  firmly  oppose  any  kind  of 
coup  against  the  centrist  government. 

In  our  view,  the  Duarte  government 
provides  the  best  opportunity  for  a  tran- 
sition to  a  political  system  that  will  offer 
the  Salvadoran  people  some  measure  of 
control  over  the  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives.  We  support  it  for  that 
reason.  In  El  Salvador,  as  in  any  coun- 
try, we  have  to  deal  with  the  political 
possibilities  as  they  exist  now.  There  are 
three  alternatives  in  El  Salvador 
today- the  forces  of  the  extreme  right, 
the  forces  of  the  extreme  left,  and  the 
present  government.  Of  these,  the 
Duarte  government  is  the  only  one  that 
promises  to  lead  a  transition  to  full  con- 
stitutional order. 

Should  it  come  to  power,  the  ex- 
treme left  would  probably  create  a 
government  modeled,  like  Cuba's,  on 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  govern- 
ments can  vary  among  themselves,  but 
we  do  know  from  history  that  they  have 
an  unusual  ability  to  establish  a  rigid 
grip.  To  passively  accept  a  Cuban- 
coordinated  attempt  to  impose  their  kind 
of  political  order  by  force  of  arms  would 
be  to  close  off  all  but  one  narrow  path 
for  the  future  development  of  the 
Salvadoran  people.  This  is  what  we  want 
to  help  prevent. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the 
measured  steps  we  have  taken  and  have 
proposed  are  reasonable  and  responsible. 
They  are  carefully  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  a  lessening  of  the  violence  and 
instability  that  threaten  the  social  and 
political  reforms  the  Duarte  government 
has  courageously  undertaken.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and  of  this  committee,  as  we 
proceed  to  develop  U.S.  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  and  the  region. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Central  American  Review 


by  John  A.  Bushnell 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  5, 
1981.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs.1 

Central  America's  recent  history  of 
Communist-supported  civil  violence  in 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and -to  a  lesser 
degree  -Guatemala  has  attracted  con- 
siderable international  attention. 
Although  the  region  is  no  longer  ig- 
nored, what  has  been  happening  there 
has  more  often  than  not  been  described 
in  overly  simplistic  terms.  Our  intentions 
and  motivations  have  become  the  prime 
target  of  a  worldwide  propaganda  cam- 
paign by  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
other  Communist  countries  seeking  to 
advance  their  own  interests  in  the 
region  at  its  and  our  expense.  In  our 
own  country,  highly  complex  issues  are 
often  reduced  to  slogans;  catchphrases 
substitute  for  analysis.  The  situations  in 
each  country  are  different;  U.S.  policy 
must  deal  with  the  complex  realities. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala,  the  richest  of  Central 
American  countries  in  resources  and 
largest  in  size  and  population,  is  faced 
concurrently  with  troubled  borders,  ex- 
ternally supported  subversion,  and  inter- 
nal rebellion.  Endemic  violence  is  on  the 
upswing,  spawned  in  considerable  meas- 
ure by  Communist  exploitation  of  tradi- 
tional social  and  political  inequities. 
While  a  number  of  social  and  economic 
programs  are  underway,  growing  Marx- 
ist guerrilla  insurgency  has  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  government  firmly  upon 
internal  security  issues.  As  it  has  in  El 
Salvador,  Cuba  has  played  a  role  toward 
unifying  the  diverse  Marxist  guerrilla 
groups  and  in  assisting  them  to  obtain 
arms  and  training. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  problems, 
two  of  Guatemala's  neighbors  are  in- 
volved in  dramatic  change,  adding  fur- 
ther security  worries  to  Guatemala's 
leadership.  Developments  in  El  Salvador 
are  a  continuous  source  of  concern,  and 
the  British  Colony  of  Belize,  which  is 
claimed  by  Guatemala,  is  moving  toward 
independence  this  year.  Guatemala  is 


concerned  that  Belize  could  become  a 
safehaven  for  Marxist  guerrillas  or  a 
supply  and  infiltration  route  for  these  in- 
surgents, with  or  without  the  permission 
of  the  Government  of  Belize.  Guatemala 
also  is  concerned  that  it  may  lose  access 
to  the  Caribbean  by  surrendering  its 
claim  to  Belize.  We  hope  that  good  faith 
negotiations  by  all  sides  will  bring  about 
an  acceptable  solution  that  will  con- 
tribute to  regional  stability. 

Economically,  Guatemala's  recent  oil 
discoveries  will  help  it  weather  a 
serious  economic  slump  brought  about 
by  high  world  energy  prices,  interna- 
tional market  conditions,  and  a  fall-off  in 
tourism  because  of  internal  violence. 


Honduras 

Honduras  is  well  on  the  way  to  conver- 
sion from  a  military  government  to  an 
elected  civilian  government.  An  election 
in  April  1980,  in  which  over  80%  of  the 
electorate  participated  with  enthusiasm, 
produced  a  constituent  assembly  which 
is  now  redrafting  the  constitution  and 
writing  electoral  laws.  General  elections 
for  the  legislature  and  presidency  are 
expected  later  this  year,  with  the  new 
government  to  be  installed  by  early 
1982.  We  are  pleased  with  Honduras' 
commitment  to  and  progress  toward 
democracy  in  the  face  of  events  on  its 
borders  and  its  own  economic  problems. 

However,  Honduras  faces  some 
economic  difficulties.  It  has  embarked  on 
a  heavy  campaign  of  investment  in  proj- 
ects to  improve  its  economic  infrastruc- 
ture that  will  offer  dividends  in  the 
medium  term.  But  for  the  immediate 
future,  a  deteriorating  terms  of  trade, 
especially  caused  by  falling  coffee  prices, 
have  left  Honduras  with  economic  prob- 
lems which  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  region's  political  problems.  We  are 
reviewing  our  aid  programs  to  Hon- 
duras, including  the  military  assistance 
we  have  given  (mostly  leased  helicopters 
and  a  small  amount  of  military  training) 
and  are  considering  what  more  might  be 
done  to  enhance  Honduran  economic 
and  military  security. 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica,  the  democratic  model  for 
Central  America,  is  no  longer  immune  to 


its  problems  either.  A  bur;  fuel 

import  bill,  an  ever-growing  public  sec 
tor  combined  with  a  declining  economj 
growth  rate,  a  severe  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  and  increasing 
charges  of  corruption  in  government  a 
creating  a  sense  of  unease  heretofore 
absent  from  that  country.  Hopes  for  ai 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  pri 
gram  to  help  with  foreign  exchange  ar 
budget  gaps  are  now  dependent  upon 
the  government's  willingness  to  cut  its 
budget  deficit  and  to  establish  some 
discipline  in  the  public  sector.  Meeting! 
between  the  IMF  and  Costa  Rican 
Government  officials  lead  us  to  believe! 
that  an  IMF  agreement  will  be  concluc 
ed.  The  government  seeks  some  U.S. 
assistance,  including  development 
assistance  and  a  PL  480  (Food  for 
Peace)  program,  and  we  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  help  our  friends  at 
least  in  small  amounts. 

Recent  indictments  of  officials 
allegedly  involved  in  the  illegal  transpc 
of  Cubans  to  the  United  States  and 
allegations  of  corruption  caused  by  Col 
munist  gunrunning  networks  are  as 
disturbing  as  the  economic  picture. 
Costa  Rica  is  now  being  tested  in  its 
ability  to  deal  forcefully  with  the 
economic  and  social  problems  now  faci; 
it.  The  country  has  the  resiliency  charn 
acteristic  of  established  democracies  bi 
may  need  some  support -both  economi 
and  moral  -if  it  is  to  avoid  problems  o) 
the  magnitude  that  has  afflicted  other 
countries  in  the  region. 

Nicaragua 

The  overthrow  of  Anastasio  Somoza  in 
Nicaragua,  which  was  completed  in  5\iu 
of  1979,  brought  the  region  both  more* 
international  attention  and  a  serious 
new  destabilizing  factor.  The  National 
Directorate  of  the  Sandinista  Liberatio 
Front,  which  has  held  power  in  Nicar- 
agua since  the  fall  of  Somoza,  is  heavil 
influenced  by  Marx  and  Castro.  Some 
members  of  the  directorate  have  sough 
to  lead  Nicaragua  toward  a  totalitarian 
society.  That  thrust  has  been  contestec 
by  Nicaraguan  moderates  in  independei 
political  parties,  the  private  business  s< 
tor,  the  church,  and  some  of  the  media 
best  represented  by  La  Prensa,  the 
popular,  independent  daily  newspaper. 
Since  the  Sandinista  victory  of  Jul; 
1979,  the  United  States  has  obligated 
over  $100  million  in  economic  assistant 
to  Nicaragua,  $60  million  of  that  comir* 
from  the  FY  1980  supplemental  act.  0| 
aid  has  been  designed  not  only  to  feed 
hungry  people  but  also  to  strengthen  t' 
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ector  and  deny  the  Sandinistas 
nerican  foreign  devil  to  blame  for 
problems.  The  Congress  required 
iiill  aid  to  Nicaragua  be  stopped 
I  d  its  government  support  violence 
rrorism  in  other  countries  or  deny 
m  rights  to  its  populace.  Evidence 
ijarge  amounts  of  Communist- 
weapons  destined  for  the  guer- 
lin  El  Salvador  were  transitting 

i  has  caused  us  to  suspend  aid 
|b  Government  of  Nicaragua  tem- 
rily.  A  decision  on  whether  to  hold 
-".definitely  will  not  be  made  until  we 
completed  a  thorough  review  of 
aguan  compliance  related  to  exten- 
■i  as  provided  for  in  U.S.  law. 

ibador 

pnuary  10,  1981,  the  Marxist  guer- 
forces  in  El  Salvador  under  the 
nand  of  the  Cuban-organized 
ed  Revolutionary  Directorate,  the 

,  began  their  so-called  final  offen- 
to  topple  the  Duarte  government. 
DRl'  called  for  a  popular  insurrec- 
eep  the  government  from 

r,  just  as  the  Sandinista  Front  had 

able  to  do  in  Nicaragua.  The  DRU 
it  wanted  to  present  the  Reagan 
inistration  with  a  "fait  accompli," 

revolutionary  government  in  place, 
could  not  be  dislodged.  But  the 
tion  in  El  Salvador  was  different 

that  of  Somoza's  Nicaragua.  The 
idoran  people  rejected  the  DRU's 
'or  an  insurrection  in  El  Salvador. 
ce  in  Nicaragua,  the  government 
■s  were  not  faced  with  entire  cities 
%  up  and  workers  striking  in  sup- 
of  the  Marxists.  Instead  the  people 

Salvador  chose  to  go  to  work, 
tively  turning  their  backs  on  the 
rilla  groups  who  claimed  to  lead 
.  Government  forces  were  able  to 
:  the  guerrilla  offensive,  thus  win- 
at  least  a  symbolic  victory  over 
nationally  supplied  Marxist  forces 

Salvador. 

should  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
y  of  the  special  report  on  "Com- 
st  Interference  in  El  Salvador"  that 
een  made  public-  Much  of  it  is 
1  on  captured  DRU  documents.  I 
t  add  that  much  of  the  information 

the  captured  documents  has  been 
rmed  by  other  information  and  in- 
ence  in  our  possession  and,  above 
y  the  fact  that  the  guerrillas  in  El 
idor  are  well-armed. 
Tiere  has  been  a  massive  influx  of 

from  Soviet  and  other  Communist 


sources.  Radical  Arab  states,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
ami  the  terrorist  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  have  fur- 
nished funds,  arms,  and  training.  Then' 
is  also  clear  evidence  that  the  Cubans 
were  directly  involved  in  forming  the 
guerrillas'  unified  command,  in  organiz- 
ing the  arms  supply  network,  and  in 
developing  combat  plans.  This  outside 
interference  dramatically  changed  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  El  Salvador 
from  an  internal  conflict  to  an  inter- 
national one  with  East- West  dimensions. 
Prior  to  January  17,  1981,  I  should  point 
out,  the  United  States  had  not  sent  any 
arms  to  El  Salvador  since  1977. 

The  crucial  question  is  why  there 
was  no  popular  uprising  in  response  to 
the  DRU's  appeal.  Where  was  the  popu- 
lar support  that  the  Salvadoran  left  and 
its  supporters  here  and  in  Europe 
claimed  and  apparently  believed  that 
they  had?  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  revolutionary  civilian- 
military  Government  of  El  Salvador, 
headed  by  Christian  Democrat  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  has  given  El  Salvador 
the  hope  for  peaceful  change,  while  the 
guerrillas  have  revealed  themselves  to 
be  terrorists,  interested  only  in  obtain- 
ing power  through  brute  force. 

In  March  1980,  the  government  an- 
nounced a  far-reaching  reform  program. 
Although  it  has  been  implemented  halt- 
ingly, it  has  taken  from  the  small  tradi- 
tionally ruling  oligarchy  control  of  the 
major  estates,  the  banking  institutions, 
and  the  export  businesses.  Small  farmer 
cooperatives  have  become  the  owners  of 
the  major  estates,  bank  employees  are 
sharing  in  the  control  of  the  banks,  and 
the  government  controls  the  vital  export 
of  major  commodities.  The  former  land- 
owners are  to  be  reimbursed  with  a 
combination  of  cash  and  long-term 
bonds.  Small  parcels  of  less  than  17 
acres  once  farmed  by  sharecroppers  are 
now  to  be  owned  by  the  tenants.  In  spite 
of  considerable  technical  difficulties,  the 
government  has  begun  to  issue  titles  to 
the  new  owners.  Accomplishing  such  a 
complex  reform  in  the  midst  of  a 
foreign-supplied  guerrilla  insurgency  is  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

The  United  States  has  offered  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  support  the  Salva- 
doran Government's  reforms  and  to  pro- 
vide help  for  El  Salvador's  most  needy. 
Roughly  $56  million  was  made  available 
in  FY  1980  and  about  $63  million  is 
already  planned  in  FY  1981  to  create 
jobs  through  public  works,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  to  improve  health,  educa- 


tion, and  housing.  Our  aid  is  designed  to 
help  eradicate  the  conditions  which  have 
fostered  unrest.  The  success  of  the 
government's  reforms  and  our  help  can 
perhaps  best  be  measured  by  the  ex- 
treme changes  they  have  caused  in  the 
behavior  of  the  government's  opposition. 
The  agrarian  reform  has  attracted  the 
most  attention.  It  is  under  attack  by  the 
extremes  of  both  right  and  left,  the  lat- 
ter because  the  reform  undercut  its  ap- 
peal to  the  rural  population. 

In  addition  to  progress  on  economic 
and  structural  reforms,  the  government 
has  begun  a  process  to  fulfill  its  commit- 
ment to  democracy.  On  the  October  15, 
1980,  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  the 
government  announced  a  number  of 
measures,  including: 

•  A  schedule  for  popular  elections 
beginning  with  election  of  a  constituent 
assembly  in  1982  and  culminating  with 
presidential  elections  in  1983.  We  under- 
stand that  an  election  commission  will  be 
established  during  the  next  few  weeks  to 
carry  forward  this  process; 

•  A  full  amnesty  for  all  guerrillas 
who  lay  down  their  arms;  and 

•  Promulgation  of  a  code  of  conduct 
for  the  military. 

Indicative  of  the  government's  desire 
to  end  the  violence,  it  accepted  an  offer 
by  the  Salvadoran  Council  of  Bishops  to 
serve  as  mediators  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  guerrilla  organizations. 
The  DRU,  speaking  through  its  front 
organization,  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (FDR),  publicly  rejected  the 
offer.  In  December,  in  a  move  which 
strengthened  the  civilian  role  in  the 
Christian  Democratic-military  coalition, 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  was  made  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  of  the  junta. 

The  left  has  found  itself  increasingly 
unable  to  demonstrate  popular  strength. 
It  called  three  general  strikes  in  June, 
July,  and  August  of  1980.  In  June  they 
met  with  partial,  but  disappointing,  suc- 
cess. In  July  they  realized  they  could  not 
succeed  and  canceled  the  strike.  In 
August  they  went  ahead  with  the 
planned  strike,  but  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  to  keep  workers  from  their  jobs 
by  burning  buses  and  bombing  work- 
places, attendance  was  above  normal. 
The  strikes  were  failures.  The  people  of 
El  Salvador,  if  they  were  not  actively 
supporting  the  government,  were  at 
least  asking  to  be  let  alone,  to  work,  and 
to  go  about  their  lives  in  some  safety 
and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  reforms. 
The  judgment  that  the  guerrillas  lack 
popular  support  is  not  ours  alone.  The 
following  quote  from  Apostolic  Adminis- 
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trator,  Bishop  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas' 
February  7  homily  brings  home  the 
same  point:  "We  cannot  affirm  that 
civilian  population  is  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  people  are 
accepting  it  at  least  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils." 

Following  the  failure  of  the  strike  in 
August  1980,  the  left  realized  that  it  had 
little  popular  support  and  turned  in- 
creasingly from  political  action  to  out- 
right terrorism.  Under  Cuban  counseling 
and  assistance,  they  burned  crops, 
businesses,  and  buses  and  murdered 
hundreds  of  people  while  they  prepared 
themselves  for  a  military  campaign  to 
topple  the  government.  From  Com- 
munist sources  a  massive  supply  of  arms 
was  shipped  via  Cuba  to  Nicaragua  for 
delivery  to  El  Salvador.  But  even  with 
their  stockpile  of  military  materiel,  the 
guerrillas'  so-called  final  offensive  failed. 
Their  greatest  failure,  however,  was  not 
military,  it  was  political -they  did  not 
have  popular  support. 

Nevertheless  the  offensive  still 
inflicted  losses  upon  the  government, 
causing  it  to  draw  down  its  stocks  of 
arms,  ammunition,  rations,  uniforms, 
and  transport  vehicles  to  dangerous 
levels.  On  January  17,  for  the  first  time 
since  1977,  the  United  States  began  to 
ship  lethal  military  items  to  El  Salvador, 
including  arms  and  munitions,  C-rations, 
uniforms,  and  six  leased  helicopters  to 
increase  the  mobility  of  Salvadoran 
troops.  Our  January  17  emergency  in- 
crease in  FY  1981  military  assistance 
(equipment  and  training)  from  $5.4 
million  to  $10.4  million  was  not  sufficient 
to  permit  the  government  to  meet  the 
threat  of  the  foreign-supplied  guerrillas 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  by  $25  million  to 
provide  additional  helicopters,  to  equip 
new  quick-reaction  forces,  and  to  in- 
crease mobility  and  communications  as 
well  as  provide  needed  spares  and  am- 
munition. The  current  FY  1981  $63 
million  for  economic  assistance  will  also 
require  substantial  upward  adjustment. 
The  additional  amount  needed  will  de- 
pend on  the  level  of  fighting  and 


violence  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
the  response  to  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's requests  for  funds  from  the  inter- 
national financial  community  to 
reconstruct  its  economy. 

Obviously,  El  Salvador  continues  to 
face  significant  problems.  Some  try  to 
present  the  complex  issues  as  a  choice 
between  a  "political  solution"  or  a 
"military  solution."  There  cannot  be  a 
simple  "military  solution"  for  the  Duarte 
government.  That  government  is 
political.  Its  program  is  political.  But  it 
is  faced,  in  addition  to  serious  political, 
social,  and  economic  dislocations,  with  a 
major  military  confrontation  which  could 
be  decisive  in  determining  the  future  of 
the  country.  If  the  Duarte  government 
cannot  make  judicious  use  of  sufficient 
forces  to  make  it  possible  to  hold  its  pro- 
grammed elections  and  complete  its  pro- 
jected reforms,  there  will  be  a  military 
solution -one  imposed  by  the  armed  left, 
which  will  create  in  El  Salvador  a 
totalitarian  state  hostile  to  both  its 
neighbors  and  the  United  States. 

We  agree  with  President  Duarte 
that  his  government  is  not  a  permanent 
repository  of  power  in  El  Salvador.  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  transition  to  democ- 
racy. We  believe  the  future  of  El  Salva- 
dor should  be  determined  at  the  ballot 
box  not  at  the  end  of  a  gun. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  detailed 
study  of  our  policy  options  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  region,  taking  into  account 
the  critical  situation  there  and  the  threat 
posed  by  international  communism.  We 
are  consulting  widely  among  our  allies  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  We  shall 
also  be  consulting  regularly  with  the 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  $5  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  credits  as  well  as 
$20  million  in  grants  which  have  been 
determined  essential  to  assisting  the  Sal- 
vadoran Armed  Forces  to  meet  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Cuban-armed  leftist 
guerrillas,  we  are  deploying  a  small 
number  of  additional  military  training 
teams.  These  five-man  teams  will  train 
the  new  reaction  forces;  one  six-man 
team  will  help  get  the  small-boat  Navy 
functioning;  five  men  will  be  added  to 
the  operations  planning  team,  and  five 
will  supplement  the  Milgroup  [military 
group]  in  its  much  larger  logistics  duties. 


Additional  economic  assistance  will  be  j 
needed  to  help  the  Salvadoran  Govern-  I 
ment  weather  this  crisis  and  begin  the  j 
process  of  reconstruction.  We  would  ap-j 
preciate  any  views  you  may  have  on  the] 
best  ways  to  finance  additional  require-  ] 
ments.  We  are  prepared  to  answer  youn 
questions  concerning  recent  events  in  E' 
Salvador  and  listen  to  your  views  re- 
garding what  approaches  we  might  con-i 
sider  to  meet  the  problem. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings] 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offia  1 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Text  of  the  report  was  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  March  1981,  p.  1.  ■ 
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lRTMENT  statement, 

18,  19811 

^licy  toward  El  Salvador  has  both 
:ary  and  political  component.  El 
lor  is  in  the  middle  of  a  major 
fie  to  preserve  its  very  existence 
he  threat  of  a  terrorist  insurgency 
rted  from  the  outside.  The  govern- 
;  most  immediate  priority,  there- 
s  to  insure  the  stability  and  securi- 
he  country.  Our  focus  on  the 
ty  issue  in  recent  weeks  stems 
his  objective  reality. 
le  Government  of  El  Salvador  re- 
committed to  carrying  out  basic 
iiic  and  political  reforms,  including 
>ns  in  1982-83.  The  United  States 
ues  to  support  strongly  these 
is,  which  include  agrarian  and 
lg  reforms,  promotion  of  employ- 
and  encouragement  of  the  private 
.  In  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  the 
1  States  provided  over  $123  million 
nomic  assistance,  primarily  to  help 
ivernment  of  El  Salvador  imple- 
these  reform  programs. 
le  successful  implementation  of 
reforms  would  provide  the  Govern- 
rf  El  Salvador  with  broad  popular 
rt  and  facilitate  a  transition  to  an 
i  government.  Until  the  violence  is 
illed,  however,  such  a  transition  is 
It  to  make.  That  is  why  the  Gov- 
nt  of  El  Salvador  is  concentrating 
)rts  on  countering  the  terrorist 

olence  is  the  enemy  of  all  demo- 
change,  of  individual  rights,  and 
nomic  progress.  Those  who  are 
isible  for  the  violence  and  ter- 
i,  with  arms  support  from  Cuba 
her  countries,  are  the  real 
le  to  negotiations.  We  continue  to 
5S  upon  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
the  importance  of  controlling 
ce,  whatever  its  source. 
El  Salvador,  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ffering  and  violence  would  permit 
ation  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
nic  reconstruction  and  progress, 
nited  States,  with  its  long  tradi- 
f  democratic  change,  recognizes 
■ed  for  and  supports  peaceful  and 
:ratic  change  in  El  Salvador. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  2,  19811 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  major  offensive 
that  was  launched  against  it  in  January 
using  the  massive  influx  of  arms  that 
have  been  provided  from  Cuba  and  other 
sources.  However,  the  insurgents  are  re- 
grouping, and  massive  quantities  of 
arms  remain  in  their  hands  either  inside 
El  Salvador  or  they  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  additional  arms  are  waiting  to 
be  smuggled  in. 

We  want  to  improve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  government's  ability  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  The  original  U.S. 
assistance  program  for  El  Salvador  was 
not  designed  to  cope  with  the  level  of 
external  arms  assistance  that  now  con- 
fronts the  government  of  that  war-torn 
country.  The  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  in  its  final  weeks,  began 
emergency  measures  to  increase  the 
level  of  arms  assistance  available  to  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador,  including 
the  first  shipments  of  lethal  U.S.  arms 
to  that  country. 

As  part  of  our  on-going  review  of 
the  situation  there,  we  have  decided  to 
provide  an  additional  $25  million  of 
security  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
This  assistance  will  permit  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  acquire  addi- 
tional helicopters,  vehicles,  radar  and 
surveillance  equipment,  and  small  arms. 
In  addition  to  this  materiel  assistance, 
we  will  be  augmenting  our  present  train- 
ing and  assistance  teams  with  the  addi- 
tion of  four  five-man  training  teams. 
These  four  teams  will  train  Salvadoran 
personnel  in  communications,  intelli- 
gence, logistics,  and  in  other  profes- 
sional skills  designed  to  improve  their 
capabilities  to  interdict  infiltration  and 
to  respond  to  terrorist  attacks.  U.S.  per- 
sonnel will  not  accompany  Salvadoran 
units  outside  their  garrison  areas.  Nor 
will  U.S.  personnel  participate  in  any 
combat  operations.  Because  training  and 
the  absorption  of  new  equipment  takes 
considerable  time,  we  are  proceeding 
now  with  these  immediate  steps  while 
we  continue  our  broad  review  of  the  full 
range  of  Central  American  policy  issues. 

The  immediate  focus  on  these  securi- 
ty-related measures  do  not  and  should 
not  distract  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  problem  that  we  face  in 
El  Salvador  is  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
economic  and  political  progress  in  the 


face  of  deliberate  efforts  by  the  left-wing 
insurgents  to  disrupt  that  progress  and 
to  force  the  government  into  a  preoc- 
cupation with  security  concerns.  With 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  we  are 
examining  that  country's  economic 
needs.  We  anticipate  that  increases  of 
the  present  assistance  level  of  $63 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  stabilizing  the  economy  and 
maintaining  basic  economic  reforms. 

Violence  is  the  enemy  of  all  demo- 
cratic change,  of  individual  rights,  and 
of  economic  progress.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  violence  and  terrorism 
with  arms  support  from  Cuba  and  other 
Communist  countries  are  the  real  ob- 
stacle to  peace  and  progress.  In  El  Sal- 
vador an  end  to  the  present  suffering 
and  violence  would  permit  that  nation  to 
get  on  with  the  task  of  economic  recon- 
struction and  progress. 

The  United  States,  with  our  long 
tradition  of  democratic  change,  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  and  supports  peaceful 
and  democratic  evolution  in  El  Salvador. 
The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  al- 
ready stated  its  commitment  to  fair  and 
credible  elections.  The  military,  as  well 
as  the  private  sector,  labor,  and  peasant 
groups,  support  honest  elections.  We 
strongly  support  elections  as  the  most 
plausible  long-term  political  solution  to 
the  crisis. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  6,  19811 

Yesterday  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  took  a  major  step  in  initiating 
the  electoral  process,  which  is  an  in- 
tegral and  key  element  of  its  program  to 
lead  the  country  to  peaceful  democratic 
rule.  A  national  electoral  commission,  in- 
stalled yesterday,  will  begin  immediately 
to  prepare  for  the  elections  scheduled 
next  year.  We  strongly  support  this 
progress  toward  elections.  We  believe 
these  elections  will  permit  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  to  choose  their  leaders  and 
determine  the  future  of  their  country. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  William  J.  Dyess.  ■ 
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The  United  States  and  Chile 


by  John  A.  Bushnell 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  10, 
1981.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 1 

The  United  States  and  Chile  have  a  long 
history  of  close  and  friendly  relations. 
Over  the  years,  Chile  has  been  one  of 
the  largest  recipients  of  U.S.  economic 
and  technical  assistance  within  the 
hemisphere.  Relations  deteriorated 
sharply  after  the  election  of  Salvador 
Allende  in  1970  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  many  leftists  within  Chile  to 
follow  the  example  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
create  a  Marxist- totalitarian  state.  As 
the  result  of  severe  economic  dislocation 
and  increasing  violence,  the  Chilean 
military  overthrew  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  1973.  They  had  broad  popular 
support  for  that  action.  Chile's  new 
military  rulers  believed  they  had  saved 
Chile  from  becoming  a  Soviet  satellite, 
and  they  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
support. 

The  new  government  settled  expro- 
priations of  U.S.  firms  on  an  equitable 
basis.  It  has  supported  U.S.  positions  on 
many  hemispheric  and  global  issues,  in- 
cluding, more  recently,  the  Olympic 
boycott,  instituted  as  the  result  of  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Human  Rights 

However,  by  the  mid-1970s,  the  extent 
of  human  rights  abuses  brought  about  a 
cooling  of  relations.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment called  attention  to  violations  in 
Chile  and  took  and  supported  efforts  to 
improve  respect  for  human  rights  in 
Chile.  In  1976  the  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  International  Security 
Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  which  terminated  new  military 
assistance  and  sales  for  Chile. 

In  late  1976  and  1977  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Chile  began  to  im- 
prove significantly.  In  late  1976  the 
government  released  all  political 
prisoners  being  held  without  charges, 
and  an  amnesty  in  1978  allowed  most  re- 
maining prisoners  to  be  released  or  go 
into  exile.  There  were  no  reported  disap- 
pearances after  October  of  L977.  In  .July 


1978  Chile  allowed  a  special  ad  hoc 
working  group  of  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  visit  all  parts  of 
Chile  and  meet  with  anyone  they 
wished,  including  groups  active  in  Chile 
in  defending  human  rights.  No  other 
country  has  yet  permitted  a  similar  visit. 
Despite  significant  improvements  in 
the  Chilean  Government's  human  rights 
performance  that  have  occurred  over  the 
past  4  years,  many  countries  are  reluc- 
tant to  acknowledge  them. This  is  in  part 
because  some  violations  do  continue.  It 
is  due  even  more  to  the  political  emo- 
tions aroused  by  the  Chilean  experience. 
There  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
where  the  double  standard  on  human 
rights  is  more  blatant.  Michael  Novak, 
our  delegate  to  the  U.S.  Human  Rights 
Commission  meeting  in  Geneva,  noted 
on  February  25:  "...  the  abuses  of 
human  rights  in  Chile  are  by  no  means 
unique,  either  in  Latin  America,  among 
nations  in  other  continents,  or  in 
totalitarian  states."  What  is  often  ig- 
nored is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
Chileans  who  believe  in  democracy  and 
human  rights  and  who  support  the  cur- 
rent government. 


Letelier-Moffitt  Case 

Had  the  Letelier-Moffitt  assassinations 
not  occurred  in  1976  and  had  there  not 
been  three  Chilean  ex-intelligence 
officers  indicted  in  Washington  for  in- 
volvement in  the  crime,  it  would  have 
been  logical  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  to  take  positive  steps  in  1978  to 
improve  relations,  and  in  the  process  to 
follow  an  evenhanded  policy  respecting 
Chile  relative  to  other  countries.2 

But  on  September  21,  1976,  the 
Letelier-Moffitt  assassinations  did  occur 
and  had  a  necessarily  negative  effect  on 
U.S. -Chile  relations.  In  August  1978  a 
Federal  grand  jury  handed  down  indict- 
ments for  three  Chilean  ex-intelligence 
officers,  American  citizen  Michael 
Townley-who  was  a  member  of  the 
Chilean  intelligence  service -and  five 
Cubans  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  sought  the  extradition 
from  Chile  of  the  three  Chilean  officials. 
As  required  under  Chilean  law,  the  re- 
quest was  considered  by  the  Chilean 
Supreme  Court,  first  by  the  President  of 
the  court  and  then  by  a  special  review 
panel.  The  court  rejected  our  request 


principally  on  the  grounds  that  most 
the  evidence  came  from  the  plea- 
bargained  testimony  of  Michael  Town 
and  that  under  Chilean  law  such 
evidence  is  inadmissible.  While  we  we 
extremely  disappointed  by  the  court's , 
decision,  we  had  exhausted  our  legal 
remedies. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  our  subsequent  actions  related  to 
Letelier-Moffitt  were  not  taken  as  the 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  Chilean 
Supreme  Court  not  to  grant  extraditic 
of  the  three  Chilean  officers.  Under  th 
bilateral  treaty  of  extradition  between 
Chile  and  the  United  States,  we  recog 
nize  the  right  of  either  party  to  refuse 
extradition  of  its  own  nationals,  even 
cases  where  evidence  is  ruled  admissil 
and  conclusive.  Rather  our  actions  we 
taken  as  the  result  of  Chilean  failure  t 
pursue  vigorous  investigation  and  pro; 
cution  of  those  in  Chile  we  believed  to 
have  committed  crimes  connected  wit! 
the  assassinations. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
our  request  for  extradition  in  October 
1979,  a  Chilean-originated  investigate 
related  to  the  same  case  had  been  und' 
way  for  20  months  without  real  prog- 
ress. We  were  determined  to  make  cle 
that  we  could  not  condone  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile's  failure  to  make  a  serio 
effort  to  investigate  or  prosecute  on  it* 
own  a  case  of  international  terrorism. 
As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Government  an- 
nounced in  November  1979  a  series  of 
measures  including:  (1)  reducing  the  si 
of  our  mission  in  Chile  by  about  one- 
fourth,  (2)  terminating  the  foreign 
military  sales  "pipeline"  to  Chile  and 
thereby  terminating  all  deliveries  of 
military  equipment  to  the  Government 
of  Chile  by  the  U.S.  Government,  (3) 
eliminating  our  military  group  statione 
at  the  Embassy  in  Santiago,  (4)  pro- 
hibiting new  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
grams in  Chile,  and  (5)  not  approving 
any  new  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corp.  guarantees  or  activities  in  Chile. 

Subsequent  to  this  announcement  i 
early  1980,  we  decided  not  to  invite  th< 
Chilean  Navy  to  participate  in  the  intei 
American  naval  exercises  known  as 
UNITAS,  because  it  would  have  been  i 
appropriate  to  do  so  following  the  im- 
position of  the  sanctions.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  21  years  any  of  the  norma 
participants  had  been  so  excluded. 
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iese  actions  taken  vis-a-vis  the 
nment  of  Chile,  as  well  as  all  the 
leading  up  to  them,  demonstrate  a 
T.S.  position  on  countering  ter- 
i.  We  are  a  country  which  seeks 
le  of  law.  For  many  months  the 
lovernment  investigated  and  pros- 
1  the  case  in  Washington,  D.C., 
?veloped  and  presented  our  case 
tradition  in  Chile.  During  this 
1  the  Government  of  Chile  turned 
o  us  American  citizen  Michael 
ey.  who  provided  a  substantial 
n  of  the  key  evidence  in  the  case 
a  plea  bargain;  he,  five  Cubans, 
iree  Chilean  intelligence  officers 
indicted  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
ji  officers  were  removed  from 
obs  and  placed  under  detention; 
le  press  in  Chile  and  other  coun- 
tered the  case  in  great  detail,  in- 
g  the  actions  we  took  in  late  1979. 
at  many  Chileans  are  very  aware 
basic  facts  of  the  case  and  of  the 
>osition  on  probable  guilt.  There 
i  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Chilean 
s,  and  those  elsewhere,  that  corn- 
in  a  terrorist  act  in  the  United 
;  carries  a  high  cost  in  terms  of 
>ns  with  us.  We  believe  these 
5  steps  have  made  an  important 
tuition  to  deterring  terrorism. 
hile  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
to  fully  investigate  or  prosecute 
implicated  for  the  assassination 
hile  we  will  continue  to  urge  that 
:cur,  we  should  note  that  the 
nment  of  Chile  did  provide  a  meas- 
cooperation  in  the  case,  the  most 
e  example  being  turning  over 
ey  to  U.S.  authorities.  We  do  not 
to  overemphasize  this  point,  but 
:o  do  not  want  to  overlook  it  in  at- 
ing  to  take  a  broad  and  balanced 
>f  the  case  as  we  are  doing  today. 
:urn  now  to  the  Department  of 
5  announcement  on  February  20 
le  United  States  was  lifting  the 
rition  on  Ex- 1 m  financing  and 
ntees  for  Chile  and  that  the  Chile- 
vy  would  be  invited  to  participate 
22d  annual  UNITAS  exercise. 

■t-Import  Bank  Financing 

ted  the  Ex-Im  sanction  because  it 
eeping  with  the  intent  of  the  legis- 

specifically  section  2(b)  (1)  (B)- 
nown  as  the  Chafee  amendment - 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
ended.  In  enacting  this  statute, 
ess  set  a  high  threshold  for  deter- 


mining when  Ex-Im  credits  could  be 
denied  for  nonfinancial  or  noncommer- 
cial reasons. 

Despite  the  clear  wording  of  the  law 
aimed  at  limiting  the  use  of  section  2(b) 
(1)  (B),  we  believed  that  the  special 
situation  extant  in  November  1979 -an 
incomplete  investigation  in  Chile  -justi- 
fied at  least  the  temporary  use  of  this 
sanction,  the  only  time  the  Chafee 
amendment  has  ever  been  invoked.  We 
belieVed  this  set  of  circumstances  re- 
quired a  strong  statement  of  condemna- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  appropri- 
ate policy  measures  to  demonstrate  our 
concern.  Our  willingness  to  take  steps 
which  affected  U.S.  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  dem- 
onstrated the  seriousness  with  which  we 
viewed  the  matter. 

The  burden  of  the  1979  determina- 
tion has  fallen,  however,  on  U.S.  export- 
ers, and  thus  on  U.S.  trade  and  jobs. 
The  United  States  has  no  monopoly  in 
supplying  goods  and  services  and  has 
been  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage in  the  rapidly  growing  market  in 
Chile.  We  saw  no  purpose  to  the  exten- 
sion of  this  policy,  which,  while  initiated 
to  underline  the  seriousness  of  our  views 
on  Letelier-Moffitt,  was  serving  primari- 
ly to  penalize  U.S.  citizens  and  com- 
panies. Section  2(b)  (1)  (B)  was  enacted 
precisely  to  avoid  such  a  result.  The 
onus  of  proof  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 


State  to  show  that  continued  restrictions 
of  Ex-Im  lending  clearly  and  importantly 
advance  U.S.  policy  in  "such  areas  as  in- 
ternational terrorism."  The  Secretary 
has  determined  that  this  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated and  thus  revoked  the  1979 
determination. 


Inter- American  Naval  Exercises 

Concerning  the  UNITAS  exercises,  the 
fact  that  Chile  was  not  invited  last  year 
does  not  determine  policy  for  this  year. 
Chile  has  an  important  navy  in  South 
America,  and  its  participation  enhances 
the  value  of  the  UNITAS  exercise  and 
strengthens  overall  hemispheric  defense. 
In  addition,  Chile  is  important  in  our 
ability  to  maintain  control  of  the  south- 
ern sea  lanes  of  communication. 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  future  course  of  our  re- 
lations with  Chile.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  double  standard  as  it  has 
been  applied  to  Chile.  I  would  like  to 
quote  again  from  a  statement  by  Michael 
Novak  in  Geneva:  "In  nontotalitarian 
societies,  information  on  abuses  is  usual- 
ly quite  readily  available.  In  closed 
totalitarian  societies,  such  information  is 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  unfor- 
tunate result  is  that  we  tend  to  spend 
more  time  criticizing  those  countries 
that  are  partly  free,  and  making  prog- 


U.S.  Lifts  Prohibition  on 
Ex-Im  Financing  for  Chile 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
FEB.  20,  19811 

In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  legislation 
that  Export-Import  Bank  financing  not 
be  restricted  except  when  denial  would 
"clearly  and  importantly  advance  U.S. 
policy,"  the  prohibition  on  Ex-Im  financ- 
ing for  U.S.  exports  to  Chile  has  been 
lifted.  As  a  result,  American  businesses 
will  be  able  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  other  exporters  in  Chile's  rapidly 
expanding  market. 

Chile  also  is  being  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  UNITAS  exercise  (inter- 
American  naval  exercise)  this  year.  It 
was  not  invited  last  year.  Ex-Im  financ- 
ing was  suspended,  and  other  actions 
were  taken  on  November  30,  1979, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  in- 


vestigate and  prosecute  three  Chilean 
ex-intelligence  officers  indicted  by  a  U.S. 
court  for  the  assassinations  of  Orlando 
Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt.  Our  will- 
ingness to  take  steps,  which  affected 
U.S.  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Government  of  Chile,  demonstrated  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  viewed  this 
matter.  The  actions  taken  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  permanent. 

We  continue  to  hope  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  will  move  to  prosecute 
those  implicated  in  the  Letelier-Moffitt 
case,  but  unlike  the  1978-79  request  for 
extradition,  we  are  not  an  active  party 
to  the  investigation  in  Chile. 


1  Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  department  spokesman  William  J. 
Dyess.  ■ 
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ress  toward  more  freedom,  than  those 
where  little  freedom  exists." 

In  the  case  of  Chile,  we  believe  that 
our  interests,  including  human  rights, 
are  best  served  by  a  less  confrontational 
approach  than  has  characterized  policy 
in  recent  years.  In  the  months  ahead  I 
expect  there  will  be  further  steps  to  ac- 
cord Chile  equitable  and  evenhanded 
treatment. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Orlando  Letelier  was  Chilean  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.  during  the  Allende 
period.  He  and  his  coworker,  Ronni  Moffitt  (a 
U.S.  citizen),  were  killed  in  Washington, 
D.C,  by  a  bomb  attached  to  their  car.  ■ 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Canberra 
July  24,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 

1962.  TIAS  5094. 

Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Buenos  Aires 
July  28,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  11, 

1963.  TIAS  5274. 

Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Santiago 
Nov.  18,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  30, 
1968  for  IV  6  and  20-28.  TIAS  6668. 
Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981. ' 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty.  Done  at  Paris  Nov.  29,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  May  26,  1972  for  V  1-4 
and  9;  July  31,  1972  for  V  7  and  8.  TIAS 
7692. 

Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981.2 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Tokyo  Oct. 


30,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  10,  1973, 
for  VI  1-7  and  11-15.  TIAS  7796. 
Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981.3 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Wellington 
Nov.  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  May  29, 
1975,  for  VII  1-3  and  6-8.  TIAS  8500. 
Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981.4 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Oslo  June  20, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  16,  1978,  for 
VIII  6-8  and  10-14;  Sept.  1,  1980,  for  VIII 
3-4. 

Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981.6 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  London  Oct. 
7,  1977.6 

Notification  of  approval:  Poland,  Feb.  12, 
1981. 

Recommendations,  including  agreed  measures 
for  conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora. 
Done  at  Brussels  June  2-13,  1964.  Entered 
into  force  July  27,  1966;  except  for  III  7,  8, 
and  9;  Sept.  1,  1966,  for  III  9;  Dec.  22,  1978, 
for  III  8.  TIAS  6058. 
Notification  of  approval:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  17, 
1981. 7 

Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the 
return  of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  ob- 
jects launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  22, 
1968.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  3,  1968.  TIAS 
6599. 

Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  Feb.  17, 
1981.8 

Atomic  Energy 

Protocol  prolonging  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
27,  1968,  (TIAS  6433)  between  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Venezuela, 
and  the  U.S.  for  the  application  of  safe- 
guards. Done  at  Vienna  Feb.  18,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  18,  1981. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes  and 

protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept.  19,  1949. 

Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1952.  TIAS 

2487. 

Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 

Feb.  12,  1981. 

Aviation,  Civil 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Feb.  11, 
1981. 


Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with! 
nexes.  Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975.  Enttl 
into  force  Oct.  1,  1976,  provisionally;  Aug 
1977,  definitively.  TIAS  8683. 
Accession  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Jan.  22, 
1981. 

Collisions 

Convention  on  the  international  regulatior 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  wit! 
regulations.  Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1975 
Entered  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8f 
Accessions  deposited:  Cyprus,  Nov.  4,  198 
Malaysia,  Dec.  23,  1980. 

Commodities  — Common  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fun 
for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.6 
Signatures:  Morocco,  Jan.  22,  1981;  Portu 
Jan.  30,  1981;  Zambia,  Feb.  3,  1981. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containe 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  6,  1977;  fo 
the  U.S.  Jan.  3,  1979.  TIAS  9037. 
Accession  deposited:  Guinea,  Jan.  19,  198! 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations 

Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  in 

force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 

1972.  TIAS  7502. 

Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  Feb.  1 

1981. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 

Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Done 

Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  f> 

30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 

Accession  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Jan.  22, 

1981. 

Gas,  Warfare 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  v 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases, 
and  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare. 
Done  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925.  Entered  ir 
force  Feb.  8,  1928;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  10,  j 
1975.  TIAS  8061. 

Accessions  deposited:  Vietnam,  Sept.  23,    i 
1980;9'10  Sudan,  Dec.  17,  1980. 
Succession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Sept.  2,  1980.9 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social 

and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,   1 

1976.11 

Ratification  deposited:  Honduras,  Feb.  17, 

1981. 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  196 
Done  at  London  Apr.  5,  1966.  Entered  int 
force  July  21,  1968.  TIAS  6331,  6629. 
Accession  deposited:  Guinea,  Jan.  19,  1981 
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ndments  to  the  international  convention 
ad  lines,  1966,  (TIAS  6331)  relating  to 
ldments  to  the  convention.  Adopted  at 
on  Nov    12,  1975.6 
ptance  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  6,  1981. 

time  Matters 

ention  on  the  Intergovernmental 

time  Consultative  Organization.  Done  at 

va  Mar.  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force 

17,  1958.  TIAS  4044. 

ptance  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  12, 

rciments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
as  amended,  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
I  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
ultative  Organization.  Done  at  London 

14,  1975.6 

ptances  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  12, 
;  Pakistan,  Jan.  23,  1981. 

[ldments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
,  as  amended,  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
I  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
ultative  Organization.  Done  at  London 
17,  1977 

ptances  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  12, 
;  Pakistan,  Jan.  23,  1981. 

ldments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
,  as  amended,  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490, 
I  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
ultative  Organization.  Done  at  London 

15,  1979.6 

ptance  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  23, 

national  convention  on  standards  of 
ing,  certification,  and  watchkeeping  for 

rers,  1978.  Done  at  London  July  7, 
« 

ications  deposited:  Denmark,  Jan.  20, 

;1213  Liberia,  Oct.  28,  1980;  Sweden, 

8,  1981;  U.K.,  Nov.  28,  1980.9 

ear  Material— Physical  Protection 

ention  on  the  physical  protection  of 

ar  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Vien- 

:t.  26,  1979.6 

iture:  Romania,  Jan.  15,  1981. 910 

ear  Test  Ban 

:y  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
sphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water. 

at  Moscow  Aug.  5,  1963.  Entered  into 

Oct.  10,  1963.  TIAS  5433. 
ication  of  succession:  Papua  New 
ja,  Nov.  13,  1980. 

ition 

national  convention  for  the  prevention 

Uution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes, 
at  London  May  12,  1954.  Entered  into 
July  26,  1958;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  8, 

.  TIAS  4900. 

ptance  deposited:  Guinea,  Jan.  19,  1981. 

x:ol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high 
in  cases  of  pollution  by  substance?  other 
oil.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973.6 
ssion  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Oct.  31, 


Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 

convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 

from  ships,  1973.  Done  at  London  Feb.  17, 

1978.6 

Accessions  deposited:  Denmark,  Nov.  27, 

1980;910  Yugoslavia,  Oct.  31,  1980. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365)  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  international  armed  conflicts  (protocol 
I),  with  annexes.  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978." 
Ratification  deposited:  Laos,  Nov.  18,  1980. 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949,  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365)  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  noninternational  armed  conflicts  (pro- 
tocol II).  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.11 
Ratification  deposited:  Laos,  Nov.  18,  1980. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 

1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  Feb.  4,  1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 

1980.  TIAS  9700. 

Accessions  deposited:  Finland,  Nov.  21,  1980; 
Guinea,  Jan.  19,  1981;  Maldives,  Jan.  14, 
1981;  Papua  New  Guinea,  Nov.  12,  1980; 
Qatar,  Dec.  22,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea, 
Dec.  31,  1980. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention  on  the  international  maritime 
satellite  organization  (INMARSAT),  with  an- 
nex. Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976.  Entered 
into  force  July  16,  1979.  TIAS  9605. 
Accession  deposited:  Oman,  Dec.  30,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  Liberia,  Nov.  14, 
1980. 

Operating  agreement  on  the  international 
maritime  satellite  organization  (INMARSAT), 
with  annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1979.  TIAS  9605. 
Signatures:  Liberia,  Nov.  14,  1980;  Oman, 
Dec.  30,  1980. 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities 
of  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  Moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  Jan.  27,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  10,  1967.  TIAS  6347. 
Succession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Oct.  27,  1980. 

Convention  on  international  liability  for 
damage  caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  Mar.  29, 


1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1,  1972;  for 
the  U.S.  Oct.  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accession  deposited:  Netherlands,  Feb.  17, 
1981.8 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1977,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1,  1978; 
definitively,  Jan.  2,  1980.  TIAS  9664. 
Accession  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Jan.  23, 
1981. 

Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the  broadcast- 
ing-satellite service  in  frequency  bands 
11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  Regions  2  and  3)  and 
11.7-12.5  GKz  (in  Region  1),  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1979. n 
Approval  deposited:  Finland,  Nov.  19,  1980. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
(Geneva,  1959),  as  revised,  relating  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  (R)  service,  with  annexes 
and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Mar.  5, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1,  1979,  for 
the  U.S.  Oct.  22,  1980,  except  for  the  fre- 
quency allotment  plan  for  the  aeronautical 
mobile  (R)  service  which  shall  come  into  force 
on  Feb.  1,  1983. 

Approvals  deposited:  Finland,  Nov.  19,  1980; 
Singapore,  Nov.  3,  1980. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  taking  of 

hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 

1979.6 

Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  12, 

1981. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
London  June  23,  1969.6 
Accession  deposited:  Guinea,  Jan.  19,  1981. 
Extended  to:  Hong  Kong,  Jan.  16,  1981. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  bovine  meat.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9701. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tunisia,  Oct.  21,  1980. 

UNIDO 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.6 
Ratifications  deposited:  Libya,  Thailand, 
Jan.  29,  1981;  Tunisia,  Feb.  2,  1981;  Switzer- 
land, Feb.  10,  1981;  Norway,  Feb.  13,  1981. 
Signature:  Ethiopia,  Feb.  18,  1981. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  cer- 
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tain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 

other  provisions.  TIAS  9459. 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  Feb.  5,  1981. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  25,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  June  23,  1979,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions,  July  1,  1979,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions.  TIAS  9878. 
Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  Feb.  5,  1981. 

Food  aid  convention,  1980  (part  of  the  inter- 
national wheat  agreement),  1971,  as  extended 
(TIAS  7144,  9878).  Done  at  Washington  Mar. 
11,  1980.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Spain,  Feb.  24,  1981. 


BILATERAL 

British  Virgin  Islands 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  related  let- 
ter. Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  18,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  in- 
struments of  ratification. 

Bulgaria 

Agreement  on  maritime  transport,  with  ex- 
changes of  letters.  Signed  at  Sofia  Feb.  19, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  19,  1981. 

China 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  issuance 
of  visas  to  crew  members  of  aircraft  and 
vessels.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bei- 
jing Jan.  7,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  7, 
1981. 

Agreement  modifying  the  consular  conven- 
tion of  Sept.  17,  1980.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Beijing  Jan.  17,  1981.  Enters  into 
force  at  the  same  time  as  the  consular  con- 
vention. 

Egypt 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  in  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  Signed  at 
Cairo  Jan.  11,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
11,  1981. 

Agreement  on  health  cooperation.  Signed  at 
Washington  Jan.  13,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  13,  1981. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  San  Salvador  Jan.  22, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  22,  1981. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  tech- 
nical exchange  and  cooperative  arrangement 
of  Dec,  20,  1974,  (TIAS  9067)  in  the  field  of 
management  of  radioactive  wastes.  Signed  at 
Bonn  Mar    \'.i,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Mar. 
19,  1980 


Guyana 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  Program.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Georgetown  Jan.  13  and  22,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  22,  1981. 

Hungary 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport 
agreement  of  May  30,  1972,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  7577,  8096,  8617,  9789). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Budapest 
Dec.  31,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  31, 
1980;  effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036,  9232), 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washing- 
ton Dec.  12  and  22,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  22,  1980. 

Iran 

Declarations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 
concerning  commitments  and  settlement  of 
claims  by  the  U.S.  and  Iran  with  respect  to 
resolution  of  the  crisis  arising  out  of  the 
detention  of  52  United  States  nationals  in 
Iran,  with  undertakings  and  escrow  agree- 
ment. Initialed  at  Algiers  Jan.  19,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  19,  1981. 

Israel 

Agreement  concerning  claims  arising  from 
damage  to  the  U.S.S.  Liberty.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Dec.  15  and 
17,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  17,  1980. 

Japan 

Technical  exchange  arrangement  in  the  field 
of  regulatory  matters,  with  memorandum  of 
intent.  Signed  at  Washington  and  Tokyo 
Sept.  12  and  29,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  29,  1980. 

Kenya 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Nairobi  Dec.  31,  1980, 
and  Jan.  7,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  31, 
1980. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
17  and  June  8,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS 
9180,  9602),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  and  New  York  Dec.  30,  1980  and 
Jan.  20,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  20, 
1981. 

Mexico 

Cooperative  agreement  relating  to  construc- 
tion of  a  laboratory  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Mexico  in  combatting  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  ily  (MEI)FLY).  Signed  at  Washington 
and  Mexico  Aug.  17,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  17,  197K. 


Agreement  amending  the  cooperative  agrt 
ment  of  Aug.  17,  1978,  relating  to  constru 
tion  of  a  laboratory  to  assist  the  Governnv 
of  Mexico  in  combatting  the  Mediterranea 
fruit  fly  (MEDFLY).  Signed  at  Washingto 
and  Mexico  Nov.  12,  1980.  Entered  into  fd 
Nov.  12,  1980. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Ju 

2,  1977,  (TIAS  8952)  relating  to  additional 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illef-j 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange 
letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  2,  1981.  Entered  ir, 
force  Jan.  2,  1981. 

Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperat 
arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  J 
Mexico  Jan.  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force  J 

3,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  ftl 
22,  1978,  (TIAS  9248)  relating  to  additioi^ 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  ille'J 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange 
letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  27,  1981.  Entered  1 
force  Jan.  27,  1981. 

Convention  for  the  recovery  and  return  < 
stolen  or  embezzled  vehicles  and  aircraft 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  15,  1981.  En  1 
into  force  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  I 
struments  of  ratification. 

International  express  mail  agreement,  w  i 
detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Mexico  F  . 
13,  1981.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

New  Zealand 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerni 
cooperation  to  assure  the  sanitary  qualitof 
bivalve  mulluscs  exported  to  the  U.S.  Si.ec 
at  Washington  and  Wellington  Oct.  14  al 
30,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  30,  191 

Treaty  on  the  delimitation  of  the  maritii  • 
boundary  between  Tokelau  and  the  U.S. 
Signed  at  Atafu  Dec.  2,  1980.  Enters  in  • 
force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instrur  nt 
of  ratification. 

Nigeria 

Agreement  for  the  provision  of  technics 
services  in  the  preparation  of  a  compre)  n- 
sive  soil  survey  of  Nigeria.  Signed  at  L;  06 
Sept.  22,  1980.  Enters  into  force  after  II 
signature  by  representatives  of  the  par  s 
and  after  the  deposit  by  the  Nigerian  N  is 
try  of  Agriculture  in  the  account  of  theiiti 
sum  agreed  upon  or  the  issuance  of  an 
revocable  letter  of  credit. 


Norway 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  » 
of  the  U.S.,  with  annex  and  agreed  miite:- 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  26,  1981.  Ear 
into  force  on  a  date  to  be  mutually  agr  d  I 
exchange  of  notes,  upon  the  completioi  »f  i 
ternal  procedures  of  both  governments 


Peru 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  coi 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  pr 
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M,  (TIAS  9604)  with  memorandum  of 
standing.  Signed  at  Luna  Feb.  5,  1981. 
ed  into  force  Feb.  5,  1981. 

nia 

K tending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
5,  as  renewed  and  amended,  (TIAS 
M31)  relating  to  civil  air  transport. 
?d  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bucharest 
J  and  30.  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan 
il. 


nent  for  sales  of  agricultural  corn- 
's, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar 
9  i  Tl  AS  9222).  Signed  at  Mogadishu 
!,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  12 


ika 

uent  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
14,  1951,  as  amended  and  extended 
5259.  4436,  5037.  7126,  8414),  relating 
acilities  of  Radio  Ceylon.  Effected  by 
je  of  letters  at  Colombo  Nov.  28, 
nd  Jan.  22,  1981.  Enters  into  force 
e  legal  requirements  for  the  approval 
government  have  been  satisfied  and  a 
ent  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  to 
ict  has  taken  place. 


ent  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
t,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Dec 
"  (TIAS  9157).  Signed  at  Khartoum 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  19, 


Kingdom 

Hit  between  the  Lords  Commis- 
>f  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and  the 
asury  relating  to  gold  exchange. 
it  London  Jan.  16,  1981.  Entered  into 
I  16,  1981. 

Nations 

pplemental  agreement  regarding  the 
ters  of  the  U.N.,  with  annexes, 
t  New  York  Dec.  10,  1980.  Entered 
t  Dec.  10,  1980. 

jh  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

nt  relating  to  assistance  with  Cuban 
Done  at  Geneva  May  16  and  21, 
tered  into  force  May  21,  1980. 

es  not  include  IV  1-19. 

es  not  include  V  5-6. 

es  not  include  VI  8,  9,  10. 

es  not  include  VII  4  5  9 

es  not  include  VIII  1,  2,  5,  9 

t  in  force. 

es  not  include  III  8. 

plicable  to  the  Kingdom  in  Europe 

Netherlands  Antilles. 

th  reservation. 

th  declaration. 

t  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

lervation  as  to  the  application  to  the 

uws  and  Greenland. 

*  a  statement.  ■ 


February  1981 


February  1 

Robert  E.  White  is  dismissed  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador  by  Secretary  Haig. 

February  10 

Cynthia  Dwyer,  American  freelance  jour- 
nalist, departs  Tehran  after  being  held  for  9 
months  on  charges  of  espionage. 

February  20 

Reagan  Administration  lifts  the  restric- 
tion on  Export-Import  Bank  financing  for 
trade  with  Chile  because  it  was  inconsistent 
with  provisions  of  the  Chafee  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 

February  23 

State  Department  releases  report  on 
Communist  support  for  insurgent  forces  in  El 
Salvador. 

February  24 

The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors presented  their  credentials  to 
President  Reagan:  Charles  A.  T.  Skeete  of 
Barbados,  Keith  Johnson  of  Jamaica,  and 
Saud  Al-Sabah  of  Kuwait. 

February  25 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er visits  U.S.  and  makes  official  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  25-28. 

February  28 

State  Department  announces  that  the 
U.S.  is  assigning  a  6-man  naval  training  team 
to  El  Salvador  to  assist  the  Salvadoran  navy 
in  maintaining  its  patrol  boats.  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No. 


Date 


28     2/1 
*29     2/2 

*30      2/3 


*31 

2/3 

*32 

2/3 

*33 

2/3 

*34 

2/3 

*35 

2/6 

*36 

2/6 

*37 

2/6 

*38 

2/10 

*39 
*40 

2/10 

2/10 

•41      2/10 
*42      2/10 

*43      2/10 


*44      2/10 
*45      2/11 

*46      2/19 


Subject 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  the  59th  Secretary  of 
State  (biographic  data). 
L.  Paul  Bremer  III  named 
Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Department  (biographic 
data). 
Robert  Lyle  Brown  named  In- 
spector General  of  the 
Department  (biographic 
data). 
Richard  R.  Burt  named  Direc- 
tor of  Politico-Military 
Affairs  (biographic  data). 
Joan  M.  Clark  named  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Foreign 
Service  (biographic  data). 
Paul  D.  Wolfowitz  named 
Director  of  Policy  Planning 
(biographic  data). 
Sherwood  D.  Goldberg  named 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  (biographic  data). 
U.S.,  Malaysia  amend  textile 
agreement,  Dec.  30  and  Jan. 
20. 
U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Nov.  13  and  17. 
U.S.,  India  amend  textile 

agreement,  Dec.  12  and  22. 
U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  6,  Feb.  26. 
CCIR,  study  group  1 ,  Mar.  4. 
U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
A,  Feb.  25. 
CCITT,  national  committee, 

Feb.  24. 
Advisory  committee  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  Feb.  18 
(closed). 
Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommittee 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
radiocommunications,  Feb. 
19. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications, 
Feb.  19. 
Haig:  remarks  at  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  gold  medal  to  Walter 
Cronkite  by  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and 
Jews,  New  York,  Feb.  9. 
CCIR,  study  group  CMTT, 
Mar.  11. 
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*47 

2/19 

CCIR,  study  group  7,  Mar.  12. 

*48 

2/19 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  fire  protection,  Mar.  12. 

*49 

2/19 

Fine  arts  committee, 
Mar.  14. 

*50 

2/20 

Program  for  the  visit  of  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  Thatcher, 
Feb.  25-28. 

51 

2/24 

Haig:  interview  for  French 
television,  Feb.  23. 

•52 

2/24 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  subdivision,  stability,  and 
load  lines,  Mar.  11. 

53 

2/26 

U.S.,  Canada,  and  European 
states  discuss  North  Atlantic 
aviation  situation. 

54 

2/27 

Haig:  news  conference  for 
British  press. 

*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Secretary  Haig 

News  conference  of  Jan. 
Policy  #258). 


28,  1981  (Current 


Africa 

Somali  Refugees  (GIST,  Mar.  1981). 
Background  Note  on  Somalia  (Jan.  1981). 

East  Asia 

U.S.-China  Exchanges  (GIST,  Mar.  1981). 

Economics 

Multinational  Corporations  (GIST, 
Mar.  1981). 

Europe 

Ninth  Semiannual  Report:  Implementation  of 
Helsinki  Accord,  June  1,  1980- November 
30,  1980  (Special  Report  #77). 

The  Baltic  Republics:  U.S.  Policy  (GIST, 
Feb.  1981). 

Background  Note  on  Hungary  (Dec.  1980). 

Middle  East 

Chronology  of  Events  in  Iran,  November  4, 
1979-January  27,  1981  (Bulletin  Reprint). 

Science  &  Technology 

New  Science  and  Technology  Roles  in  For- 
eign Policy,  Assistant  Secretary  Pickering, 
Jan.  29,  1981  (Current  Policy  #260). 

South  Asia 

Afghanistan:  A  Year  of  Occupation,  by  Eliza 
Van  Hollen,  Feb.  1981  (Special  Report 

#79). 

Western  Hemisphere 

Central  American  Review,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  Bushnell,  Mar.  5  (Current  Policy 
#26). 

Communist  Interference  in  El  Salvador,  De- 
partment of  State  report,  Feb.  23  (Special 
Report  #80). 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  El  Salvador,  Department 
statement  (Public  Information  Series). 

Background  Note  on  El  Salvador  (Feb.  1981). 

Background  Note  on  Netherlands  Antilles 
(Dec.  1980).  ■ 
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IE  SECRETARY 


iterview  on  the  "MacNeil/Lehrer 
•port" 


nterviewfor  the 
tic  Broadcasting  System's  "MacNeiU 

■  :><>rt"  with  Robert  MacNeil  ami 
Lehrer  on  March  13,  1981. x 

t'esterday  a  top  State  Department 
rial,  who  insisted  on  remaining 
nymous.  said  the  situation  in  El 
ador  wasn't  that  big  a  deal,  and, 
ffect.  asked  the  press  to  cool  it. 
y  isn't  El  Salvador  that  big  a  deal 
more? 

A.  I  wouldn't  suggest  that  it's  not 

big  a  deal.  I  think  the  issue  is  that 
io  have  a  tendency  to  indulge  in 
odic  preoccupations,  if  you  will,  with 
event  or  another  on  the  strategic 
zon.  And,  to  some  degree,  while  El 
'ador  is  extremely  important,  it  is  a 
ation  which  we  neither  established 
set  for  ourselves.  But,  even  in  the 

of  that,  there  are  many  equally  im- 
am issues  at  large  today -the  situa- 

in  Afghanistan,  the  tense  situation 
'oland,  and  other  global  manifesta- 
s  of  illegal  Soviet  interventionism  in 
doping  states.  And  I  think  it's  impor- 
;  that  we  not  exclude  concern  about 
>e  other  vital  issues -East-West  rela- 
s  at  large,  arms  control,  and  a  host 
ther  matters  of  equal  importance. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  Why  did 
Salvador,  in  your  opinion,  get  out 
iroportion  in  terms  of  these  other 
or  problems? 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  a  usual  thing.  I 
k  that  we  found  a  situation  which 
just  becoming  clear  to  the  Carter 
ninistration  that  we  had  a  mass  of 
rvention  in  this  hemisphere  through 
a,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
tern  European  allies,  and  Libya, 
:h  was  creating  a  crisis  that  had  to 
leak  with,  with  both  firmness  and 
nptness.  So  it's  understandable  that 
pie  would  be  preoccupied  with  the 
it. 

I  think  the  comments  made  yester- 
were  not  designed  to  belittle  the  im- 
ance  of  El  Salvador  but  to  suggest 
;  we  have  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
tance  in  our  search  for  world  peace 
international  stability. 


Q.  Did  this  anonymous  State 
Department  official  misspeak  when  he 
said  — that's  a  direct  quote  — when  he 
said  it  wasn't  a  big  deal? 

A.  No.  I  don't  suggest  that  he 
misspoke.  I  think  he  was  attempting,  in 
a  dialectic  fashion,  to  suggest  that  there 
are  other  problems  and  that  we 
shouldn't  be  exclusively  preoccupied  with 
the  El  Salvadoran  situation. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  in  effect,  make  it  a 
pretty  big  deal  by  choosing  it  as  a 
symbol  and  virtually  saying  so,  that 
this  was  going  to  be  the  first  place  to 
draw  the  line  against  international  in- 
terventionism? 

A.  No,  not  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
your  question.  We  did  not  bring  about 
the  events  in  El  Salvador,  we  found 
them.  And  we  found  the  situation 
serious  and  somewhat  out  of  hand  in  the 
context  of  the  intrusion  of  Cuban  ar- 
maments and  Soviet-supplied  equipment 
to  a  guerrilla  movement.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  culminated  in  a  large  offensive  in 
El  Salvador  in  January.  So  it  wasn't  a 
contrived  situation  to  draw  the  line  on. 
And  I  would  suggest,  incidentally,  that 
we  in  the  West  and  we  Americans  must 
be  as  concerned  about  illegal  Soviet  in- 
terventionism in  El  Salvador,  in  Africa, 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  wherever  international  law  is 
violated  and  the  rule  of  force  is  applied 
against  people  who  are  seeking  self- 
determination  and  social  change. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  yourselves  — 
perhaps  you  in  particular  — "Look,  let's 
grab  this  one  because  we  can  quickly 
establish  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
Soviets  included,  that  there's  going  to 
be  quite  a  sharp  change  in  foreign 
policy  from  the  way  it  was  handled  in 
the  Carter  Administration"? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  suggest  it, 
again,  in  as  sharply  drawn  terms  as 
you've  posed  in  your  question.  Clearly, 
we  have  a  situation  that  was  serious, 
that  was  running  rampant  in  the  sense 
of  the  arms  shipments  that  were  moving 
into  this  hemisphere.  And  clearly, 
whether  it  had  been  there  or  been  in 
Africa,  I  think  the  response  would  have 
been  the  same,  because  clearly,  we  do 
wish  to  make  it  evident.  And  we  want 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  understand  that 


whereas  we  may  have  been  less  than 
vigorous  in  opposing  these  actions  in  the 
past,  they  are  no  longer  acceptable  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  improving 
East-West  relations. 

Q.  The  reversal  of  this  request 
now  that  the  press  not  be  too  preoc- 
cupied with  it,  are  you  saying:  "We, 
the  Administration,  blew  it  a  bit,  and 
we  overplayed  it,  and  you  overplayed 
it,"  or  just,  "We  and  the  press 
overplayed  it"? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
value  judgment  on  either  side.  It's  a  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  other  events  of 
some  significance  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  on  the  contemporary  scene, 
and  I  hope  that  they  would  not  be. 

Q.  A  couple  of  times  already,  you 
have  said:  "We  had  a  situation."  Does 
that  mean  that  that  bad  situation  has 
now  gone  away?  It's  not  as  severe  and 
critical  as  it  was? 

A.  Not  at  all.  But  I  think  after  the 
January  offensive,  which  failed,  and  the 
return  of  the  guerrilla  movement  to 
classic  guerrilla  tactics,  which  are 
serious  and  which  are  hurting  the  peace 
and  stability  and  social  progress  in  El 
Salvador,  we  will  also  continue  to  be 
faced  with  a  large  influx  of  armaments 
to  prepare  for  the  next  round. 

We  moved  promptly,  both  with  ex- 
pressions of  concern  and  the  termination 
of  assistance  to  Nicaragua,  which  had 
been  the  main  platform  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  armaments,  and  we  found 
that  there  has  been  some  slackening  of 
those  arms  movements  into  El  Salvador. 
There  is  some  evidence  today,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  guerrillas,  themselves,  are 
hard  pressed  for  ammunition  and  addi- 
tional weapons.  We've  had  some  assur- 
ances, both  public  and  private,  from  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  involved  in  this  kind  of 
activity. 

Also,  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  we 
have  some  countering  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  activity  is  merely  to  look 
for  new  entry  routes  through  other  third 
countries. 

Q.  By  Nicaragua  or  by  the  — 

A.  By  the  overall  movement -the 
Cuban-directed  effort  in  this  hemisphere, 


t  1981 


The  Secretary 


which  includes  coordination  with  leftist, 
Marxist-Leninist  elements  in  a  number 
of  Central  American  states. 

Q.  The  Cuban  involvement,  then, 
has  not  slackened.  Is  that  what  you're 
saying? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  it  has  not  slackened.  We  have 
witnessed  some  drop  off  in  the  level  of 
activity  we  had  witnessed  before  we 
took  the  positions  we  did.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  armaments  from 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  pipeline.  Whether 
they  are  going  to  remain  in  Cuba  or  re- 
main in  Nicaragua,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  are  you 
and  the  others  in  the  Administration 
going  to  — I  don't  know  how  to  put 
it— are  you  going  to  quit  talking  about 
El  Salvador  as  much  as  you  have  until 
now? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  think  you  don't 
establish  ground  rules;  you  must  deal 
with  events  as  they  occur.  The  situation 
in  El  Salvador  is  an  important  one;  it's  a 
serious  one.  It's  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  controversy,  as  you  know. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal,  I  think,  of 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  U.S. 
objectives  and  motives  there. 

For  example,  I  find  that  despite  the 
fact  that  we  repeatedly  introduce  any 
comments  on  the  internal  situation  in  El 
Salvador  with  the  clear  objective  that 
we  have  set  for  ourselves -to  avoid  ex- 
treme outcomes  of  the  left  or  the  right 
and  a  desire  to  achieve  social  change, 
social  progress,  economic  development, 
and  a  free  choice  by  the  people  of  El 
Salvador -there  seems  to  be  always  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  $25 
million  or  $35  million  of  military 
assistance  on  the  so-called  Vietnam 
parallel.  This  I  don't  think  is  justified  by 
the  situation.  That  is  our  problem:  We 
have  to  cope  with  it  by  reiterating  on 
every  occasion  what  our  objectives  are. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  you  to  make  the  ob- 
jective more  precise  for  us?  Is  it  to 
strengthen  the  Duarte  junta  forces  so 
that  they  can  destroy,  wipe  out,  and 
defeat  the  guerrillas  by  military  ac- 
tion? Or  is  it  to  bring  about  some  kind 
of  political  negotiations  and  a  settle- 
ment before  that  takes  place? 

A.  Let  me  describe  it  as,  basically, 
twofold.  First,  it  is  to  terminate  or  to 
see  that  the  influx  of  arms  to  the  ex- 
treme  left  in  El  Salvador  from  external 
sources,  whose  objectives  are  clearly  not 
of  the  Salvadoran  people,  are  ter- 
minated. That's  one  facet  of  our  objec- 
i    ond  i    to  create  the  cir- 


cumstances to  provide  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment, which  we  view  as  the  best  and 
most  solid  platform  for  future  social 
reform  and  an  ultimate  democratic  proc- 
ess in  the  country,  and  to  do  that 
through  the  early  realization  of  elec- 
tions, the  electoral  process.  And  it 
seems  today  that  most  of  the  elements 
in  El  Salvador  are  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tions with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
left,  which  I  don't  think  would  fare  very 
well  in  such  elections,  which  says 
something  in  its  own  right. 

What  we're  talking  about  is  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  illicit  arms,  and 
beyond  that,  advice,  control,  and  direc- 
tion which  is  also  evident;  and  to  bring 
about  an  early  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  the  people  and  their  own  self-determi- 
nation, and  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  kind  of  government  they  want. 

Q.  Does  that  involve  militarily 
defeating  the  guerrilla  movement? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  question  which  is 
hard  to  answer.  I  think  the  Archbishop 
of  San  Salvador -Bishop  Rivera -over 
the  weekend,  commented  that  the  guer- 
rillas have  lost  the  support  of  the  people, 
that  they  are  viewed  as  not  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  the  social  development 
of  El  Salvador.  Whether  they  determine 
that  on  their  own  right  and  abandon 
bloodshed,  terrorism,  and  murder  for  a 
ballot  box  contest,  which  we  would  hope, 
is  a  question  that  only  time  can  answer. 

Q.  One  of  the  questions  that  has 
been  raised  about  American  policy 
among  other  Western  allies  — like 
West  Germany,  which  is  a  social 
democratic  government— is  that  your 
policy  appears  to  be  making  the  guer- 
rillas appear  monolithically  Marxist- 
Communist-led  and  -motivated,  where- 
as they  say  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
that  movement  with  whom  they— 
social  democrats  — are  sympathetic, 
who  are  liberals  and  non-Communists. 
How  do  you  assess  the  complexion  of 
the  guerrilla  movement? 

A.  I  think  essentially  it's  leadership, 
with  command  and  control.  Its  external 
support  is  Marxist-Leninist.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  elements  who 
have  associated  themselves  with  the 
guerrilla  action  which  could  not  be  fairly 
described  as  Marxist-Leninist.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Socialist  Party,  itself,  and 
their  leadership  joined  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  group  and,  unfortunately,  the 
consequence  of  that  was  to  discredit  that 
movement  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
El  Salvador. 


I  think  President  Duarte  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  discuss  issu< 
internally  with  any  of  the  elements  \ 
are  willing  to  abandon  bloodshed  am 
terrorism  for  the  political  process.  A 
of  course,  we  are  strictly  comfortabl 
with  that  outcome,  although  there  at 
skeptics  that  it  will  rarely  occur  unti 
external  command  and  control  cease 

We  have  picked  up  a  network  of 
electronic  command  and  control  in  E 
Salvador  that  far  exceeds  what  we  s 
during  the  Sandinista  phase  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  It  is  sophisti- 
cated; it  is  externally  run  and  exterr 
manipulated.  I  don't  think  we  should 
lose  sight  of  that. 

Q.  Many  of  the  papers  today  hj 
front  page  stories  about  the  so-cal! 
deemphasizing  of  El  Salvador,  quo 
a  top  State  Department  official  wh< 
anonymous.  What  is  the  purpose  o 
this  procedure  — announcing  policy 
through  an  unnamed  State  Departi 
official,  when  we  know  who  the 
official  is,  and  only  the  public  does 
know.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that 
you  approve  of  it,  and  are  you  goir 
continue  it? 

A.  I  asked  myself  this  morning 
the  unnamed  official  was.  I  think  it  \ 
Mr.  [John  A.]  Bushnell,  our  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin  Ameri 
Affairs,  and  I  think  he  made  a  comn 
at  the  outset  of  what  was  entitled  a 
"background"  briefing.  Your  viewers 
may  or  may  not  understand  that  "ba 
ground"  means  that  direct  attributio 
not  made,  although  you  can  make  re 
ence  to  "a  high  official." 

This  is  a  question,  I  think,  which 
press  is  best  able  to  answer.  We  hav 
complied  with  the  desires  of  the  pre: 
a  "background"  basis.  Sometimes  it 
enables  the  briefing  itself,  or  the  bri 
to  be  somewhat  more,  shall  we  say, 
forthcoming  in  the  discussion  with  t 
press.  And  I  don't  think  you  yoursel 
would  recommend  elimination  of  the 
"background"  process.  However,  it  r 
be  used  with  prudence. 

Q.  But  here  we  have  a  case  wh 
seemingly,  a  change  in  American 
foreign  policy  toward  El  Salvador 
announced  by  a  State  Department 
official,  and  nobody  knows  who  he 

A.  It's  a  24-hour  story,  because 
decibel  entry  into  "background"  by  J 
Bushnell.  After  all,  I  think  it  is  cleat 
that  we're  very  concerned  about  the 
events  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  not  t: 
to  manipulate  the  level  of  attention  i 
the  press  gives.  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Bushnell's  comments  was  to  suggest 
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it  there  are,  indeed,  some  other 
■nts  of  significance  for  the  American 
iple  to  be  concerned  with  in  the 
eign  policy  area. 

Q.  You  told  reporters  this  morn- 
;  at  breakfast  that  some  low-level 
etings  between  U.S.  officials  and 
>iet  officials  are  going  to  begin  fair- 
;oon.  When,  between  whom,  and 
at  is  the  purpose  of  them? 

A.  I  think  just  the  fact  of  that  state- 
nt  is  sufficiently  clear  to  suggest  that 

inticipate  talks  on  a  number  of 
iuos.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  have 
unitted  ourselves  with  our  European 
tners.  for  example,  to  discuss,  under 

two-track  system  for  theater  nuclear 
denization,  some  negotiations  with 

Soviet  Union  on  theater  nuclear 
is  control. 

We  would  have,  of  course,  a  dia- 
ue  which  I  would  anticipate  would 
e  place  between  Ambassador  [Anato- 
£.]  Dobrynin,  when  he  returns  from 
scow,  and  myself.  We  have  a  number 
ousting  fora  which  involve  U.S.  and 
iet  discussions  of  longstanding -the 
nding  Consultative  Committee, 
lear  weapons,  and  a  number  of  other 
as  of  interface  such  as  rules  of 
agement  on  the  high  seas,  for  exam- 

So  we  have  not  entered  into  a 
iod  of  isolation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
on.  Precisely,  the  opposite. 

Q.  When  you  begin  your  talks 
;h  Ambassador  Dobrynin,  are  you 
ng  that  with  the  idea  that  they 
*ht  eventually  lead  to  conversations 
ween  you  and  Foreign  Minister 
)myko,  and  then  maybe  finally  to  a 
nmit  meeting  between  Mr.  Reagan 
i  Mr.  Brezhnev? 

A.  Hopefully,  of  course.  I  would 
«  that  progress  can  be  made  in  lower 
el  talks  and  then  intermediate-level 
(s  at  the  Foreign  Minister  level  which 
old  suggest,  at  some  point,  that  a 
d  of  state,  or  head  of  government 
eting  would  be  both  productive  and  in 
ler.  But  I  would  not  want  to  leave 
i  with  the  impression  that  we  an- 
pate  that  this  will  occur  in  the  very 
ir  future.  There  are  too  many  out- 
nding  differences  between  ourselves 
1  the  Soviet  Union  which,  unfor- 
lately.  have  brought  the  state  of 
rid  peace  to  a  rather  precarious  level. 
!  have  witnessed  Soviet  interventions 
Africa,  starting  in  Angola  in  1976, 
ming  through  Ethiopia;  Southern  and 
rthern  Yemen;  the  first  Soviet  in- 
vention in  Afghanistan  followed  up  by 


direct  military  intervention  a  year  later; 
the  overrunning  oi'  Kampuchea,  former- 
ly known  as  Cambodia,  by  North  Viet- 
namese proxies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
1  think  it's  clear  to  the  American 
people -I  know  it's  clear  to  our  Western 
European  partners -that  were  we  to 
continue  to  ignore  the  Soviet  activities, 
the  objectives  of  assuring  world  peace 
and  international  stability  would  be 
gravely  threatened.  Clearly,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Soviets  to  understand 
that  this  is  no  longer  acceptable  action. 

Q.  You  want  them  to  do  something 
to  demonstrate  to  the  United  States 
that  they  understand  that,  before  you 
recommend  to  President  Reagan  that 
he  talk  to  Brezhnev? 

A.  I  would  anticipate  some 
manifestation  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing that  there  must  be  greater 
reciprocity  and  greater  restraint  in  con- 
temporary action. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  troops  out  of 
Afghanistan? 

A.  Our  ultimate  objective  and  that 
of  our  allies,  of  the  Islamic  conference, 
and  a  number  of  Third  World  leaders  as 
well  is  to  achieve  the  total  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces  and  the  neutrality  of 
Afghanistan.  That  is  not  an  abandoned 
objective  by  this  Administration. 
However,  the  timing  of  that  is  going  to 
be  associated  with  guarantees  and  a  se- 
quence that  doesn't  mean  that  every  last 
Soviet  official  has  to  be  out  of  Afghani- 
stan before  talks  on  other  substantive 
areas  could  begin.  We  must  maintain 
flexibility  and  a  progressive  sense  of 
purpose. 

Q.  You  mean  some  token  with- 
drawal would  indicate  good  will? 

A.  No,  no,  no.  I  think  we  need  an 
understanding  that  this  is  going  to  occur 
on  a  given  time  schedule,  and  we  need 
some  manifestations  of  other  Soviet 
restraint  in  other  areas,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  recent  activity  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Q.  Various  State  Department 
officials  — some  named  and  some  not 
named  — have  indicated  in  the  last  day 
or  so  that  you  are  concerned  about  the 
situation  on  the  borders  of  Poland 
and,  particularly,  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  going  to  hold  military 
maneuvers.  What  exactly  is  the  con- 
cern? 

A.  I  think  we  are  watching  very 
carefully  two  recent  manifestations  of  a 
changing  situation  in  Poland -one  being 


a  somewhat  harder  line,  recent  evidence 
from  Moscow  related  to  the  internal 
situation  in  Poland;  and  secondly,  the 
about-to-be-initiated  Soyuz  exercise,  the 
scope  of  which  clearly  is  approaching,  if 
not  exceeding  the  25,000-man  limit  pro- 
vided for  in  the  confidence-building 
measures  of  basket  111  of  Helsinki, 
which  incurs,  at  least,  the  political  liabili- 
ty or  obligation  of  reporting  such  ac- 
tivities. So  we're  watching  it  very,  very 
carefully  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Has  Western  intelligence 
estimated  or  do  you  have  an  idea  of 
how  many  Soviet  troops  it  would  take 
to  subdue  Poland  if  they  decided  to 
gamble? 

A.  I  think  these  estimates  have 
been  made  by  responsible  people,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  varying  estimates 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  such 
intervention,  should  it  occur.  But  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  don't  necessarily 
anticipate  that  such  an  entry  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  inevitable,  imminent,  or 
acceptable  from  the  Western  point  of 
view. 

Q.  Have  the  Western  allies,  now 
that  you've  had  time  for  consultation  — 
you've  seen  a  number  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  there  have  been  some 
heads  of  government  meetings  — now 
agreed  on  what  they  would  do  if  the 
Soviets  intervened? 

A.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  on  na- 
tional television  to  divulge  the  conse- 
quences of  what  have  been  intense  and 
extensive  consultations  on  this  issue 
within  the  alliance  and  other  fora.  I 
think  I  can  say,  however,  without  reser- 
vation, that  the  progress  made  in  these 
discussions  has  resulted  in  the  broadest 
and  most  detailed  consensus  that  I've 
witnessed  in  some  time.  The  bottom  line 
of  that  consensus  is  that  any  interven- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland 
would  have  grave  and  lasting  conse- 
quences to  East- West  relations. 

Q.  And  have  the  Soviets 
themselves  been  informed  directly  of 
what  the  consequences  would  be,  even 
though  you  don't  want  to  make  them 
public? 

A.  I  think  the  bottom  line  conse- 
quences have  been  very  clear  to  the 
Soviet  leadership,  and  I'm  very  much 
aware  that  they  are  acutely  conscious  of 
them.  I  don't  see  that  they  have  any 
desire  to  move  into  Poland. 
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Interview  on  "Meet  the  Press" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  on  March  29, 
1981,  by  Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News 
(moderator  and  executive  producer); 
Barry  Schweid,  Associated  Press; 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Universal  Syn- 
dicate; and  Marvin  Kalb,  NBC  News. x 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
outlook  in  Poland  as  of  this  moment? 

A.  We've  been  watching  the  situa- 
tion with  a  stepped-up  intensity  in  re- 
cent hours  and  the  situation  is  still  very, 
very  tense.  There  are  some  good  and 
also  some  continuing  worrisome  signs. 

Q.  The  TASS  news  agency,  the 
official  Soviet  agency,  said  today  that 
Poland  is  in  a  state  of  mounting  an- 
archy and  accuses  the  Solidarity  Union 
movement  of  launching  an  open  strug- 
gle against  the  Polish  state.  Doesn't 
that  have  an  ominous  ring  to  you? 

A.  Indeed  it  does,  and  that's  very 
consistent  with  the  other  worrisome 
trends  we've  been  watching,  including 
the  military  exercise  which  has  been  ex- 
tended for  an  indefinite  period,  growing 
frictions  between  the  moderate  and 
rightist  elements  in  the  political  leader- 
ship itself,  problems  within  the  economic 
situation  in  Poland,  food  shortages,  and 
some  indications  of  growing  frictions  be- 
tween the  moderates  and  the  extremists 
in  the  political  hierarchy. 

Q.  So  the  situation  is  no  less 
critical  than  you  felt  it  was  a  couple  of 
days  ago? 

A.  I  think  there  are  some  signs  that 
perhaps  a  major  crisis  can  be  avoided  if 
the  moderate  elements  in  the  political 
leadership  continue  to  prevail  and  main- 
tain their  influence. 

Q.  The  United  States  warned  the 
Polish  Government  — not  the  Soviets, 
but  the  Polish  Government  — 3  days 
ago  not  to  use  force  against  the  Polish 
unions.  Would  Western  nations, 
would  the  United  States  consider 
some  kind  of  sanctions  against  the 
Polish  Government  if  they  took  such 
action  that  they  would  regard  as 
internal? 


A.  I  believe  it  is  very  hard  at  this 
juncture  to  determine  whether  such  ac- 
tions would  be  internal  or  external 
despite  the  fact  that  internal  forces  may 
have  applied  the  repression.  The  key 
issue  here  is  that  Poland  is  facing  some 
serious  and  grave  economic  and  food 
shortage  problems,  and  we  in  the  West, 
the  United  States  and  our  allies,  would 
like  to  be  helpful.  But  should  there  be  a 
repression,  an  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gress achieved  thus  far,  and  a  rolling 
back,  if  you  will,  this  would  become  in- 
creasingly complex  and  difficult  for  us. 

Q.  As  the  situation  stands  now,  do 
you  anticipate  the  Russians  moving 
troops  into  Poland? 

A.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  that  situation  is  neither  imminent 
or  inevitable.  I  do  believe  that  that 
varies  hour  to  hour  by  various  postures 
taken  by  Soviet  forces.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  posture  is  at  a  heightened 
state  of  readiness,  with  communications 
in  place,  and  with  some  indications  of  in- 
creased posturing  which  could  lead  to 
that,  so  we  are  watching  it  very,  very 
carefully. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  do 
you  think,  on  the  Soviet  empire  if  the 
Russians  moved  in?  In  a  sense, 
wouldn't  it  be  good  for  U.S.  objectives 
because  it  might  lead  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  empire? 

A.  In  no  way.  I  think  any  applica- 
tion of  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Polish  people  could  have  unforeseen  and 
most  dangerous  consequences,  and  I 
don't  know  of  any  responsible  official  in 
this  Administration  that  would  welcome 
that  outcome. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  United  States 
would  be  well  served,  I  suppose,  by 
propping  up  the  Polish  economy,  and 
yet  you  are  punishing  the  Russians 
with  a  grain  embargo.  Isn't  there 
some  anomaly  there? 

A.  There  are  some  inconsistencies, 
as  there  are  always  contradictions  in  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs.  Clearly,  we  do 
seek  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  and 
the  anguish  of  the  Polish  people  at  this 
difficult  time.  As  you  know,  we  inherited 


a  grain  embargo,  and  the  intentions  o 
the  President  are,  of  course,  to  lift  th 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  h 
never  favored  it,  and  I  have  never 
favored  it.  But  the  act  of  doing  so,  at 
this  juncture,  could  send  out  very 
deleterious  signals  in  the  context  of  q 
ability  to  manage  East- West  relations 
and  the  Polish  issue  specifically. 

Q.  Regarding  the  events  of  this 
week  and  the  conflict  or  nonconflict 
between  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department,  you  yourself  hav 
worked  in  the  White  House  in  an  e: 
traordinarily  high  position,  and  mai 
people  have  said  that  the  problem  w 
more  personalities  than  of  ideology 
you  were  President  Reagan,  how 
would  you  have  handled  the  strong 
personality  of  Alexander  Haig? 

A.  I  have  that  problem  continuot 
ly.  I  think  the  situation  has  clearly  be 
resolved  and  resolved  in  a  very  happj 
way,  as  the  President  said  on  Friday 
an  interview  with  the  Washington  Po 
You  know,  there  are  questions  of 
substance- real  issues,  if  you  will -in 
foreign  policy  and  questions  of  form. 
This  involved  a  question  of  form.  Tha 
has  been  resolved  and  resolved  very 
happily  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  kno\ 
from  my  discussions  with  the  Preside 
with  his  satisfaction.  The  time  has  co 
now  to  get  on  with  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  real  issues  for  the  Ameri 
people  in  the  foreign  policy  area,  and 
that's  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Q.  Then  there  were  not  really 
questions  of  substance  or  of  ideoloj 
that  were  different  between  the  WK 
House  staff  and  yourself? 

A.  I'm  not  aware  of  a  single  in- 
stance thus  far  in  my  relationships  w 
President  Reagan  that  we  had  any 
differences,  either  of  nuance  or  even 
tics,  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation's 
foreign  affairs.  I  know  I  am  here  be-  , 
cause  he  saw  certain  compatibility  be 
tween  our  two  viewpoints,  and  I  thin 
that  is  a  very  happy  circumstance  for 
the  American  people. 

Q.  Would  the  events  of  this  we; 
change  your  behavior  in  any  way, 
subtle  or  direct? 

A.  That  suggests  other  aspects  o 
my  behavior,  day  to  day.  I  think  the 
question  here  -  and  that  comes  up 
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?gularly    is  my  effectiveness  influenced 
y  those  passing  events?  My  answer  to 
lat  is,  not  in  any  way  at  all.  You  know, 
is  dealing  with  the  real  issues  that  my 
?port  card  will  be  rendered  at  some 
.>int  in  time  by  the  President  and  by 
le  American  people.  And  so  the  answer 
I  that  question  will  have  nothing  to  do 
ith  these  events  but  rather  how  we 
^aJ  with  these  growing  and,  I  think,  un- 
recedented  dangers  to  our  nation  in  the 
ireign  policy  area. 

Q.  Just  to  pick  up  a  couple  of 
lints  here,  do  you  feel  that  last  Tues- 
iv  when  you  went  public  with  what 
>emed  to  be  criticism  of  the  crisis 
anagement  and  arrangement  with 
ice  President  Bush  at  the  top  of  that, 
lat  some  way  or  another  you  had 
ade  a  mistake? 

A.  I  think  there  were  mistakes 
ade  across  the  board.  There  were  mis- 
lderstandings.  And  it  was  my  view 
at  what  I  revealed  in  my  testimony 
as  totally  consistent  with  the  state  of 
e  nondecision  on  that  issue  at  the 
ne.  But  those  things  happen.  Com- 
unications  sometimes  are  not  all  we 
auld  like  to  have  them.  This  is  an  Ad- 
inistration  that  is  evolving  in  the  con- 
xt  of  form.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
a  learning  curve  to  be  achieved  in  the 
ea  of  substance  and  that's  the  impor- 
nt  aspect  of  it,  and  I'm  very  comfort- 
le  with  it. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  avoid 
at  kind  of  misunderstanding  in  the 
ture?  Have  you  and  the  President 
>rked  out  an  arrangement  that  is 
>re  precise  than  the  looseness  that 
viously  bred  the  problem? 

A.  Indeed,  of  course,  this  is  so,  and 
nvolves  more  regular  meetings  be- 
een  the  two  of  us,  and  it  involves 
ne  other  steps  which  will  be  taken  in 
|  near  future  in  the  form  area.  But  I 
nt  you  to  know  that  I  am  very,  very 
nfortable  with  the  relationship  that 
jsident  Reagan  has  established  with 

and  my  role  with  respect  to  that 
ationship,  and  I  expect  it  to  be  in- 
late  and  highly  successful  in  the 
"iod  ahead. 

Q.  On  Poland,  you  mentioned 
■Her  that  there  are  some  good  signs, 
u've  talked  about  the  worrisome 
ns.  What  are  the  good  ones? 


A.  The  good  signs  would  involve 
some  indication  that  the  moderate  ele- 
ments in  the  political  structure  of 
Poland  seem  to  be  surviving  well  at  the 
current  moment  and  maybe  will  continue 
to  prevail. 

Q.  Do  you  feel -let  me  ask  it  this 
way  — on  what  basis  do  you  feel  the 
United  States  can  complain  about  a 
Polish  suppression  of  Polish  workers? 

A.  I  think  any  rollback  of  the  pro- 
gress made  with  respect  to  reform  in 
Poland  would  be  historically  and  in- 
evitably a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

Q.  But  you  have  always  described 
it  as  an  internal  matter,  the  last  Ad- 
ministration and  you  as  well.  So  if  the 
advance  is  internal,  wouldn't  the 
retreat  be  internal  as  well? 

A.  Your  question  there  involves 
what  I  would  call  the  degree  of  inter- 
relationship between  the  political  leader- 
ship in  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And,  clearly,  here  the  lines  are -have 
existed  for  all  the  years  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  the  annexation  or 
restructuring  of  Poland. 

Q.  Do  you  feel,  when  you  mention 
the  heightened  state  of  alert  of  Soviet 
forces  — that  indeed  forces,  for  exam- 
ple, are  being  moved  out  of  barracks 
toward  borders  — has  there  actually 
been  a  movement  of  Soviet  forces  into 
Poland  as  part  of  the  recent  exercises? 

A.  No.  There  were  some  adjust- 
ments, especially  with  sophisticated  com- 
munications capabilities,  some  of  which 
are  occurring  without  the  participation 
and  cognizance  of  the  Polish  military 
forces,  which  is  a  worrisome  sign,  in  the 
first  instance.  But  I  think  most  of  the 
worrisome  signs  involve  readiness 
measures  being  taken  along  the  Baltic 
military  region,  in  East  Germany,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  satellite  states. 

Q.  President  Reagan  refers  to  the 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  as  ter- 
rorists, and  he  speaks  of  revolution 
being  exported  to  the  Americas.  I'd 
like  to  ask  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  totally  hostile  to  the  left-wing 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  whether 
there  might  be  some  feeling  that  some 
of  those  guerrillas  may  be,  in  their 
own  minds,  genuinely  fed  up  with 
what  they  look  on  as  oppression,  past 
injustice,  and  right-wing  murder 
squads? 


A.  Of  course,  there  are  very  clear 
and  strong  overtones  of  those  influences 
in  the  rebel  movement.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  opposition  in  the  first  instance, 
the  initial  revolution  which  placed  the 
current  government  in  place  was  a  con- 
sequence of  those  extremes  of  the  right. 
And  we  don't  welcome  them,  and  we 
don't  endorse  them.  But  what  is  clearly 
evident  to  us  is  that  the  leftist  move- 
ment, the  rebel  activity,  its  command, 
control,  and  direction,  now  is  essentially 
in  the  hands  of  external  forces- Cuban, 
Nicaraguan,  and,  of  course,  indirectly 
Soviet. 

Q.  You  feel  those  left-wing  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  are  in  the  control 
of,  being  manipulated  by,  being  domi- 
nated by  Communists? 

A.  There's  no  question  about  that. 
We  have  very  sophisticated,  detailed, 
hard  evidence  to  confirm  it.  For  exam- 
ple, the  command  and  control  of  com- 
munications network  that  has  been  im- 
planted in  El  Salvador,  which 
manipulates  the  rebel  activity,  is  cen- 
tralized outside  of  El  Salvador. 

Q.  You  have  been  criticized  for 
what  your  critics  look  on  as  an  over- 
emphasis on  El  Salvador  altogether 
and  for  an  overemphasis  on  the 
military  aspect  of  it.  What  you  are 
now  saying  about  the  guerrillas,  does 
that  mean  that  there  is  no  possibility 
in  your  mind  for  a  political  settlement, 
some  kind  of  compromise  that  will  in- 
volve all  sides? 

A.  Not  at  all,  we  welcome  a  political 
settlement.  Indeed,  that's  the  objective 
we've  established  for  ourselves  in  the 
conduct  of  our  policies  which  incidentally 
involve  the  three-to-one  ratio  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  development 
assistance,  to  the  military  assistance. 
Now,  President  Duarte  has  called  for 
early  elections  in  El  Salvador.  He 
offered  3  weeks  ago  to  establish  an  elec- 
toral commission.  He's  offered  amnesty 
to  the  rebels  to  come  in  and  join  and 
welcomed  all  parties  to  participate  in 
this  electoral  commission  and  early  elec- 
tions, which  would  be  a  reflection  of  self- 
determination  and  the  will  of  the  people 
of  El  Salvador.  What  we  are  opposed  to 
is  the  imposition  of  external  assistance 
and  direction  and,  frankly,  takeover  in 
the  subsequent  government. 
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Q.  The  guerrillas  of  another  sort 
operating  in  Angola,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
reverse  situation,  you  have  a  leftist 
government,  you  have  guerrillas  that 
are  non-Communist,  the  Administra- 
tion has  called  for  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  which  prevented  the 
United  States  from  assisting  guer- 
rillas. Possibly  looking  for  some  con- 
sistency or  wondering  about  con- 
sistency, what  is  the  Administration's 
intentions  toward  those  guerrillas, 
and  isn't  that  an  external  application 
to  a  domestic  situation?  Put  another 
way,  why  does  the  United  States  have 
a  right  to  do  something  in  another 
country  that  the  Soviets  don't  have  the 
right  to  do? 

A.  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  specula- 
tion, some  of  which  is  misinformed,  with 
respect  to  our  future  policies  toward 
Angola.  As  you  know,  we  have  asked, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  legislative 
reforms,  that  we  lift  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment.  We've  also  asked  for  addi- 
tional modifications  of  restrictions  on  ex- 
ecutive power  that  involve  Pakistan  and 
which  involve  Argentina.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  principle. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let  me  assure 
you  that  a  unilateral  restriction  of 
American  policy  options  in  dealing  with 
a  dynamic  and  dangerous  situation  of 
the  kind  that  exists  today  in  southern 
Africa,  automatically  a  priori,  deprives 
us  of  the  kind  of  influence  we  would 
want  in  our  efforts  in  the  future  to  seek 
a  negotiated  peaceful  outcome  of 
southern  African  problems,  including 
Namibia,  and  ultimately  and  above  all, 
the  withdrawal,  promptly,  of  Cuban 
forces  from  Angola. 

Q.  Word  is  beginning  to  leak  out 
that  a  mission  will  be  going  to 
southern  Africa,  headed  by  Mr. 
Crocker  [Chester  A.  Crocker,  desig- 
nate for  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs],  will  that  mission  go  to 
Angola,  and  how  will  you  deal  with 
the  problem  of  telling  that  govern- 
ment about  this  principle? 

A.  As  I  have  been  stating  publicly 
up  until  now,  we  have  been  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  very  thorough  review  of 
America's  southern  African  policies. 
We've  completed  the  first  phase,  and 
well  now  move  into  a  second  phase 
which  involves  some  active  diplomacy, 
and  that  will  indeed  include  some  travel 


by  American  officials  to  the  area.  It  will 
involve  discussions  with  the  front-line 
states  [Angola,  Botswana,  Mozambique, 
Tanzania,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe],  with 
South  Africa,  and  with  the  so-called 
"Five"  -  our  European  partners  [France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom],  Canada,  and  our- 
selves, that  have  been  involved  in  the 
U.N.  process  on  Namibia. 

Now,  it  would  be  premature  for  me 
to  disclose  today  precisely  who  the 
discussions  will  be  held  with  and  the 
particular  venues  or  timing,  but  this  will 
happen  very  shortly,  and  I  think  it  will 
tend  to  disabuse  a  number  of  elements 
in  our  country  who  have  been  both  con- 
cerned and  incredulous  about  some 
dramatic  shifts  in  American  policies  in 
southern  Africa,  which  are  not  justified. 
We  will  pursue  our  own  policies,  and 
they  will  be  different  from  the  previous 
Administration's  but  not  in  the  context 
of  some  of  the  speculative  stories  that 
you  have  read  recently. 

Q.  The  first  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton these  last  few  months  have  tended 
to  be  what  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
[Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations]  has 
called  the  oppressive  authoritarians  — 
the  South  Koreans,  the  Argentines, 
etc.,  and  the  South  Africans,  this 
week— albeit  undercover.  The  — many 
people  feel  that  your  policies  of 
countering  the  Soviet  Union  are  very 
well  taken,  but  they  question  whether 
we  are  not  going  overboard  in  the 
other  side  in  supporting  these  sorts  of 
countries  so  enthusiastically.  Are  we 
doing  that? 

A.  I  think  in  some  respects  that's  a 
bum  rap.  I  think  the  first  thing  that  I 
want  to  make  clear  to  our  viewers  is 
that  it's  been  our  experience  that  one 
deals  with  contesting  parties  on  any 
issue  best  through  a  normal  relationship 
of  confidence  and  friendship,  not  by  iso- 
lation and  the  creation  of  paranoia.  In- 
evitably, any  negotiating  process  is  best 
served  by  that  kind  of  a  relationship. 
Now,  you  will  note  that  this  past  week  I 
met  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Nigeria,  who  I  don't  think  you  would 
categorize  as  a  repressionist,  authori- 
tarian diplomat.  We  have  spoken  to  all 
sides,  and  we  will  speak  to  all  sides.  And 
we  will  hope  in  the  period  ahead  to 
create  a  degree  of  confidence  in  all 
sides,  that  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 


peaceful  solutions  are  going  to  be  credi- 
ble and  will  be  able  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  events  rather  than  to  indulge  ir 
high-profile  public  condemnations  of 
policies  we  don't  like.  These  condemna- 
tions should  take  place  in  the  quietude  c 
diplomacy  and  not  be  tests  of  manhood, 
to  refer  to  that  term  again. 

Q.  In  these  meetings,  for  instance 
with  the  South  Koreans  and  the 
Argentines,  were  points  put  forward 
to  deal  with  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions? In  effect,  is  it  being  dealt  with 
in  the  quiet  of  diplomacy,  as  you  sug- 
gest? 

A.  The  very  act  of  suggesting  that 
to  be  the  case  would  be  a  violation  of  th 
requirement  that  we  not  divulge  these 
things  publicly.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
with  respect  to  Korea,  our  historic  rela- 
tionship with  that  government  is  going 
to  be  strengthened  and  broadened  in  tb 
period  ahead.  We  are  not  oblivious  to 
violations  of  human  rights  or  other  in- 
dividual freedoms  that  we  seek  to  aspiri 
and  which  we  have  been  assured  the 
current  leadership  seeks  to  broaden 
itself,  and  I  think  recent  activities  by 
that  government  confirm  that. 

The  same  would  apply  specifically  t( 
Argentina,  where  we  had  extensive 
forthcoming  and  most  cordial  discus- 
sions with  President  Viola,  and  I  think 
even  the  experiences  of  our  sharpest 
critics  on  the  Hill  would  have  confirmed 
that  this  is  a  modern,  enlightened  man, 
with  whom  we  best  work  in  a  construc- 
tive way.  Isolation  and  the  creation  of 
insecurity  creates  the  intractable  at- 
titudes that  have  resulted  in  no  progres 
in  the  past. 

Q.  The  national  security  adviser, 
Richard  Allen,  spoke  last  week  and,  i 
talking  about  Western  Europe,  said 
there  is  outright  pacifist  sentiment 
there.  The  last  national  security  ad- 
viser spoke  about  European  self- 
Finlandization,  which  pretty  much 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  Do  you  shar 
these  views?  Do  you  feel  that  they  cui 
across  your  efforts  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  our  West  European  allies? 

A.  I  would  first  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  relationships  with  our  Western 
European  partners  have  never  been  as 
good  or  as  promising  as  they  are  today, 
and  I  say  that  after  the  intimate  and 
lengthy  discussions  we  have  held  with 
the  key  foreign  ministers  from  Europe, 
from  Canada,  and  there  is  a  total  con- 
vergence of  view. 
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Now  .  we  have  those  same  sen- 
nents  that  Mr.  Allen  talked  about  in 

■i  our  own  country.  All  of  these 
iders  in  Europe  preside  over  tightly 
lanced  constituencies  and.  of  course. 
ere  are  some  worrisome  overtones 
at  have  been  evident  for  a  decade  or 
,>re.  Our  problem  is  to  work  quietly 
ih  our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  to 
f  to  develop  a  consensus  of  concern 
out  the  threats  facing  us  all,  including 
e  one  Mr.  Allen  touched  upon  with 
rich  I  wouldn't  care  to  give  a  value 
Igment. 

But  this  is  the  way  that  we  are  go- 
r  to  succeed  in  the  period  ahead,  and 
ii  very  confident  that  that's  the  policy 
Mr.  Reagan,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
Bey  of  our  Department  of  State,  at 
is  juncture. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  — and  I  don't  want 
throw  too  simplistic  sounding  a 
estion  at  you  when  we  have  less 
an  a  minute  to  go  — but  is  it  your 
?w  that  the  United  States  and  the 
iviet  Union  can  indeed  coexist  peace- 
lly.  or  do  you  feel  the  Russians  are 
t  for  what  used  to  be  called  world 
mination? 

A.  I've  often  said  that  a  question  of 
it  kind  is  irrelevant.  The  simple  facts 
s  that  we  are  in  competition  in  a 
mber  of  fundamental  areas  and  that 
U  result  in  competition  and  confronta- 
n  for  the  period  ahead.  What  is  im- 
rtant  is  that  our  Soviet  partners  in 
s  duality,  at  long  last,  recognize  that 
;y  must  abide  by  international  rule  of 
v  and  not  indulge  in  the  kind  of  illegal 
erventionism  that  they  have  been  in- 
lging  in  in  the  period  past,  at  an  in- 
;asing  level  and  with  great  dangers  to 
►rid  peace. 
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The  following  interview  with 

Secretary  Haig  was  held  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  March  SO,  1<)S1.1 

Q.  You  are  going  on  your  first  trip 
overseas  as  Secretary  of  State.  What 
is  the  reason  to  stop  in  Spain? 

A.  Basically,  of  course,  the  stop  is  a 
demonstration  of  a  continuing  dialogue 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  I 
will  seek  to  report  not  only  on  the  conse- 
quences of  my  Middle  Eastern  trip  but, 
more  importantly,  to  discuss  bilateral 
relationships  between  our  two  govern- 
ments and  to  emphasize,  as  strenuously 
as  I  can,  the  support  of  this  government 
for  the  democratic  process  in  Spain 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  con- 
troversy recently. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  events  of 
February  23,  there  is  some  inspiration 
or  perhaps  some  misunderstanding  in 
the  political  circles  and  also  in  the 
Spanish  press  about  the  real  meaning 
of  your  first  public  reaction  in  the 
State  Department  about  the  events 
there.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
this? 

A.  Clearly,  as  a  consequence  of 
misinformation  or  mischief,  the  question 
was  asked  of  me  the  morning  that  we 
had  the  first  reports  of  some  kind  of 
controversy  in  your  Parliament.  We 
knew  nothing  of  the  situation,  and  I 
made  the  offhand  comment  that  this  is 
an  internal  matter  and  clearly  indicated 
we  had  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about 
before  any  judgment  or  any  comment 
would  be  made. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  knowl- 
edge here  in  Washington,  nor  was  there 
any  knowledge  in  our  Embassy  in  Ma- 
drid with  Ambassador  Todman,  as  to 
either  what  the  situation  was  all  about, 
what  the  motivations  for  it  were,  what 
the  objectives  of  the  so-called  disturb- 
ance in  the  Parliament  were  to  have 
been.  This  was  clearly  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  take  at  that  time. 

Subsequently,  when  we  learned  the 
true  character  of  the  situation,  our  pro- 
nouncements were  clear,  both  to  your 
government,  to  His  Majesty,  a  message 
from  the  President.  And  I  know  of  no 
one  in  the  U.S.  Government,  myself  in- 
cluded, who  would  ever  depart  from  the 
overall  objective  of  supporting  the 
democratic  process  in  Spain,  which  we 
both  admire  and  which  we  seek  to  see 
carried  forward. 


Q.  But  do  you  really  have  the  idea 
also  that  the  special  sensibility  in 
Spain  about  any  word  that  comes  from 
Washington,  especially  when  our 
democracy  is  in  trouble  — and  we  think 
we  can  also  talk  on  the  side  of  the 
Latin  American  democracies?  Do  you 
think  that  this  comment  is  a  clear  sign 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  of  sup- 
port of  democracy  [inaudible]. 

A.  I  think,  clearly,  anyone  who  is 
following  American  policies  day-to-day 
knows  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  at 
the  vanguard  of  those  democratic  na- 
tions which  are  seeking  an  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. That  includes  continued  concern,  of 
course,  about  the  achievement  of  human 
rights  and  basic  human  values  that  are 
the  inherent  aspects  of  the  democratic 
process. 

With  respect  to  Latin  America,  I 
have  had  visitors  here  such  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Jamaica,  who  just  recently 
presided  over  an  electoral  return  to  the 
democratic  process.  We  have  had  the 
President  of  Mexico.  The  first  visit  Mr. 
Reagan  made,  even  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, was  with  President  Lopez  Portillo 
of  Mexico.  There  will  be  a  followup 
meeting  in  a  few  weeks  between  the  two 
leaders. 

I  think  nothing  is  higher  on  the 
American  agenda  than  the  achievement 
of  the  democratic  process  worldwide.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  felt  that  in  the 
recent  past,  there  has  been  too  much 
public  condemnation  of  traditional 
friends  and  allies  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  level  of  democratic  freedom  that 
we  do  here  in  the  United  States.  We  feel 
that  this  is  best  handled  in  a  quiet, 
diplomatic  dialogue  rather  than  by 
criticism  and  condemnation  publicly  in 
the  isolationist  regimes  that  are  seeking 
to  broaden  their  base. 

Q.  You  mentioned  before  that  Am- 
bassador Todman  was  there.  There 
was  also  some  criticism  about  him  in 
the  Spanish  press.  Do  you  think  that 
Mr.  Todman  has  the  full  confidence  of 
the  State  Department? 

A.  Mr.  Todman  is  one  of  our  most 
respected  diplomats,  and  he  does  enjoy 
our  full  confidence.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Ambassador  Todman  knew  nothing  of 
the  situation  developing  in  your  country 
before  the  fact,  and  that  perhaps  is  a 
contributor  to  the  controversy  with 
respect  to  my  area  of  competence, 
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before  we  even  knew  what  the  nature  of 
the  problem  was. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  visit  to 
Spain,  as  you  know,  the  United  States 
and  Spain  are  in  negotiation  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  bilateral  treaty,  and 
also  you  know  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment promised  that  it  was  going  to 
make  a  decision  soon  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

Talking  first  about  the  bilateral 
treaty,  could  you  tell  me  what  are  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government  from 
the  military  aspect  of  the  treaty  for 
the  next  5  years? 

A.  Of  course,  we  look  forward  to 
negotiating  at  an  appropriate  time  an 
agreement  to  replace  and  update  the 
1976  agreement  of  friendship  and 
cooperation.  This  involves,  as  you  know, 
the  presence  today  of  some  American 
forces  in  Spain.  We  believe  that 
presence  meets  the  joint  interests  of  the 
Spanish  and  the  American  people,  and 
we  would  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
with  appropriate  arrangements  as  deter- 
mined in  the  upcoming  negotiations. 

With  respect  to  this  issue,  it  has 
always  been  our  view  that  these 
agreements  are  designed  to  provide  to 
both  sides  an  equitable  degree  of  in- 
terest and  that  they  do,  in  fact,  serve 
not  only  United  States  and  Spanish  rela- 
tionships and  ties  of  friendship  and 
mutual  security  relationships,  but  they 
also  fit  into  the  broader  context  of 
Western  security,  as  well.  In  that  con- 
text, we  do  not  see  this  issue  in  any  way 
as  being  in  conflict  with  NATO  aspira- 
tions that  Spain  may  or  may  not  have. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  see 
any  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  hav- 
ing the  two  things  together.  I  ask  you 
because  there  are  some  comments 
from  the  position  on  the  left,  the 
Socialist  Party,  that  the  entrance  of 
Spain  into  NATO  recreates  an  im- 
balanced  situation  in  Europe  — I  mean 
in  the  East-West  relationship.  What  is 
the  U.S.  view? 

Also,  you  have  been  at  NATO  for 
a  long  time  now.  What's  the  feeling  of 
the  European  members  of  NATO  about 
this? 

A.  As  you  know  from  my  own 
record,  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Spanish  membership  in  NATO,  but  I  do 
recognize  that  this  is  a  decision  for  the 
Spanish  people  to  make.  There  is  no  one 
attempting  to  interfere  with  that  proc- 
i 

I  think  with  resped  to  balances,  our 
great  concern  today  is  that  imbalances 


have  developed  and  that  the  member 
governments -the  free,  independent, 
democratic  governments  of  Western 
Europe -are  all  threatened  by  this  situa- 
tion. Spain  is  going  to  be  equally 
threatened,  whether  it  belongs  to  NATO 
or  does  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
security  is  best  served  by  a  security 
linkage  with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
and  those  who  share  common  values 
with  the  people  of  Spain. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  about 
costs.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the 
United  States  that  our  participation  in 
this  alliance,  although  it  brings  costs, 
that  these  costs  are  far  less  than  what 
we  would  have  to  apply  to  our  security 
were  we  not  in  the  NATO  alliance  and 
were  we  not  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
collective  capability  of  our  Western 
European  partners. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Spanish 
economy  is  now  in  a  position  to  afford 
the  cost  of  integration  in  NATO? 

A.  Clearly,  the  question  is,  can 
Spain  afford  to  provide  for  its  own 
security?  I  think  any  sovereign  nation  is 
faced  with  this  challenge,  and  it  is  not  a 
challenge  that  can  be  avoided. 

It  would  be  my  basic  point  that  it 
would  be  less  costly  for  Spain  in  overall 
security  terms  and  that  Spain  would  ac- 
quire greater  defense  and  greater 
capability  as  a  consequence  of  its 
alliance  with  the  other  Western  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  but  do  you  think  there  will 
come  any  economic  help,  either  from 
Congress  or  from  the  buildup  of 
NATO  to  Spain  if  they  want  to,  in  the 
bilateral  thing,  raise  the  prices  of  the 
present  treaty  or  in  the  NATO  thing. 
Some  feel  that  they  have  not  enough 
money  just  to  — 

A.  This  is  a  question  that  has  to  be 
answered  by  the  Spanish  people  with 
respect  to  their  own  security  needs.  The 
bilateral  relationship  with  the  United 
States  has  always  been  built  and  struc- 
tured on  what  I  call  equitable  sharing. 

The  Spanish  Government  makes  con- 
tributions of  goods  and  services  in 
strategic  locations,  and  the  United 
States  makes  contributions  to  be  sure 
that  Spanish  defenses  are  what  they 
should  be  and  to  help  in  that  process. 

Incidentally,  this  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  NATO  family  where  some  of  our 
governments,  which  are  less  able  to 
make  major  contributions  to  infrastruc- 
ture and  other  aspects  of  the  NATO  col- 
lective defenses,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 


the  collective  contributions  of  those 
powers  which  are  better  able  to  do  so 
So  I  think  there  is  neither  anything  cc 
tradictory  or  exclusive  about  NATO  a 
American-Spanish  bilateral  relationsh 
in  the  security  area.  They  are  mutuall 
reinforceable,  and  the  overall  benefits! 
Spain,  I  think,  far  outweigh  the  costs] 

Q.  The  other  thing  that  is  left 
about  the  reintegration  into  NATO  : 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  problem 
perhaps  positioning  in  Spain  an 
amount  of  nuclear  weapons  or  — do  I 
think  that  this  is  true  or  can  you 
negotiate  — 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pressur 
that  would  develop  in  this  area  beyom 
the  traditional  and  historic  pressures 
that  we've  dealt  with  in  the  past 
jointly -America  and  Spain.  I  think  tr 
is  a  diversionary  issue. 

Q.  There  is  another  matter  that 
perhaps  it  meets  a  situation  like  we 
think  sometimes  [inaudible].  Do  you 
think  the  question  of  Gibraltar  will 
a  real  problem  if  it  is  not  solved  in 
some  way  before  [inaudible]  because 
cannot  be  allied  with  a  country  as  p; 
of  our  territory? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  presume  to 
interject  myself  as  to  what  is  essentia. 
a  Spanish-U.K.  issue  involving  those  t 
nations  and  the  people  of  Gibraltar  as 
well.  I  don't  think  they  need  any  outsi 
advice  from  an  American  diplomat. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  way  to  cooperate  or  to  worl 
together— the  United  States  and  the 
Western  European  countries  — in  de< 
ing  with  these  acts  of  terrorism  thai 
in  countries  like  Italy  or  Spain  are 
creating  too  much  trouble  for  our 
foundation  of  order? 

A.  As  you  know,  I  have  already 
made  some  rather  controversial 
statements  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional terrorism.  I  believe  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  where  the  nations  of 
the  West,  those  of  us  which  share  coir 
mon  values  and  which  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  growth  of  international 
terrorism,  that  we  stand  up  collectivel, 
and  meet  this  challenge  in  a  forthright 
and  direct  way. 

In  that  regard,  I  have  admired  the 
work  of  your  government  as  it  has 
sought  to  combat  this  terrorist  activity 
in  your  provinces.   I  think  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  deal  with  it  unilater 
ally  as  nations,  but  also  collectively. 

We  have  just  had  a  rash  of  aircraf 
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ckings  here  involving  American 
ens  in  Latin  America  and  this  morn- 
one  in  the  Far  East,  which  con- 
es  It  is  time  for  Western  leaders  to 
!  this  issue  directly  and  to  begin  to 
ish  the  perpetrators  of  international 
orism.  I  have  been  one  who  has 

ut  that  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is.  supports,  conducts  training 
IMS  in  the  Soviet  I'nion  and  its 
tern  European  satellites,  when  it 
06  itself  with  the  provision  of  arms 
perhaps  more  to  such  state-sup- 
ed  terrorist  activities  as  those  of 
hari  in  Libya  or  Castro  in  Cuba,  that 
must  tear  a  measure  of  respon- 
ity  for  these  activities.  And  the  time 
come  for  us  to  bring  it  forcibly  and 
ctly  to  their  attention. 

Q.  You  know  how  they  made  prop- 
nda  that  they  are  just  helping 
ration  movements,  that  they  are 
terrorist  organizations.  I  suppose 

is  something  you  must  follow  and 
?  a  position  on. 

A.  I,  of  course,  believe  that  there 
been  2,000  years  of  civilization 
:h  has  all  worked  in  the  direction  of 
roving  the  prospects  for  peaceful 
lge,  a  stark  and  sociological  change 
dn  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of  in- 
ational  law,  and  not  by  resort  to 
dshed  and  terrorism.  Above  all,  in 
e  rare  exceptions  where  extraor- 
ry  measures  are  necessary  by  a 
n  people  who  have  been  suffering 
i  suppression,  it  should  be  internal; 
lould  not  be  instigated,  supported, 
directed  from  outside.  That,  unfor- 
itely,  is  the  problem  we  have  seen 
i  many  of  the  more  sophisticated  and 
meed  stages  of  international  ter- 
sm. 

Q.  I  have  been  following  the 
Irid  Conference  on  Security  and 
peration  in  Europe  (CSCE).  As  you 
w.  we  are  now  in  a  deadlock, 
re  is  still  a  strong  desire  from  the 
iet  Union  to  have  an  extended 
tary  detente  and  disarmament  con- 
nce.  Do  you  think  if  this  is  not 
e,  if  there  is  not  negotiation  from 
Western  side,  how  we  can  say 
;nte  (inaudible]. 

A.  I  think  the  efforts  to  improve 
fcrWest  relations  must  be  continuing, 
cannot  achieve  and  maintain  the 
x>rt  of  our  people  if  we  are,  as 
ers,  not  perceived  to  be  trying  to  im- 
re  East-West  relations.  On  the  other 
i,  it  is  very,  very  clear  that  some  of 
recent  Soviet  activity  interna- 
ally -whether  it  be  obstinance  at 
'E  or  in  the  broader  provisions  of 


the  Helsinki  accords  which  spawned  all 
of  this  East- West  activity  or  whether  it 
be  in  the  utilization  of  proxy  forces  in 
Africa,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  in 
Asia  or  whether  it  be  direct,  blatant 
Soviet  interventionism  of  the  kind  we 
are  witnessing  in  Afghanistan -the  time 
has  come  for  the  West  to  unite  together 
and  insist  on  peaceful  change  rather 
than  the  rule  of  force. 

.  Q.  On  these  last  points  that  they 
are  now  talking  about,  do  you  think 
that  the  conditions  that  the  Russians 
are  saying  they  are  ready  to  extend 
the  confidence-building  measures  to 
the  Urals,  how  it  [inaudible]  if  there 
are  general  concessions  from  coun- 
tries which  are  part  of  the  conference 
but  are  not  part  of  Europe  — meaning 
the  United  States  and  Canada— do  you 
think  that  this  is  reasonable  or  is  go- 
ing to  be  accepted  by  your  delegation 
there? 

A.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  this 
acceptance  of  the  French  proposal  for 
confidence-building  measures,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  is  clearly 
a  very  interesting  departure  from 
previous  Soviet  positions  and  perhaps 
offers  some  promise.  However,  we  will 
note  that  in  both  their  correspondence 
with  the  Western  European  powers  and 
the  United  States,  there  is  a  question 
about  the  extension  of  these  confidence- 
building  measures  beyond  the  shoreline 
of  Western  Europe.  And  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  uncertainties  raised 
with  respect  to  that  issue  that  will  have 
to  be  explored  in  the  period  ahead.  But 
in  the  interim,  I  think  we  could  look  at  it 
as  a  favorable  proposal  in  general. 

Q.  Are  you  happy  with  the  way 
the  Western  alliance,  not  only  the  15 
but  also  the  10  from  the  European 
Economic  Community,  are  working 
with  this  Madrid  meeting? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  that.  We  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  our  chief  negotiator,  Mr. 
Kampelman.  I  hope  to  see  him  when  I 
visit  Madrid  so  that  we  can  have  a  first- 
hand exchange  of  the  progress.  But  I 
think  Western  unity  has  been  clear  and 
unshaken  in  these  discussions,  and  that 
is  very  important. 

Q.  Do  you  have  plans  to  address 
the  conference? 

A.  I  doubt  that  I  would  seek  to  do 
that,  but  I  will  seek  to  have  an  exchange 
of  views  and  an  updated  report  from 
Ambassador  Kampelman. 
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Q.  There's  a  story  today  that  a  group 
of  Green  Berets  is  being  assigned  to 
El  Salvador  from  Panama,  but  it's  not 
clear  whether  those  are  part  of  the  20 
that  the  President  talked  about. 

A.  Only  25  guys  we  talked  about 
are  moving  in  there.  That's  the  total  in- 
creased authorization.  I  think  it  brings 
us  to  54.  I  believe  that's  right. 

Q.  What  was  that?  I'm  sorry  I 
missed  that.  You  have  five  of  the 
Green  Berets  going? 

A.  No.  There's  a  story  today  that 
there  were  Green  Berets  moving  out  of 
Panama  into  El  Salvador.  They  cannot 
be  but  those  we  announced  last  week. 
That  would  be  25  more  men  going  in  but 
as  training  teams. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  are 
Green  Berets  — 

A.  These  are  not  over  and  above 
what  we  announced. 

Q.  What  I  read  in  the  paper  this 
morning  was  that  you're  trying  to  get 
the  public  emphasis  off  the  El 
Salvador  issue. 

A.  No.  That's  not  right.  I  don't 
know  how  that  got  so  sharply  drawn. 
Whoever  on  our  side  made  the  state- 
ment, clearly,  was  a  little  bit  off  the 
mark.  The  point  I  made  is  that  I  think 
we  suffer  somewhat  from  episodic  preoc- 
cupation and  that  in  terms  of  relative 
importance.  You  know,  there  is  a  total 
preoccupation  with  this  issue  and  why 
we're  engaged  in  it,  and  why  we  fail  to 
look  at  what's  going  on  in  Poland 
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today -a  huge  exercise  about  to  take 
place,  stiffening  of  the  line  against  com- 
munism, continuing  problems  in  Afghan- 
istan. The  observation  I  made  was  that 
we  would  be  better  served,  in  the  long 
run,  if  we  could  keep  all  this  in  balance. 
That  wasn't  an  effort  to  say  we're  going 
to  deemphasize  El  Salvador.  After  all, 
we  didn't  trigger  El  Salvador.  I  see 
some  press  people  suggest  that  we  trig- 
gered El  Salvador  and  a  big  draw-the- 
line  operation.  The  problem  with  El 
Salvador  was  that  we  inherited  massive 
evidence  which  had  not  been  collated 
and  had  not  been  drawn  together,  and 
we  did  that  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  the 
Administration -really  in  the  first 
week -and  it  constituted  irrefutable 
evidence  of  massive  Cuban,  Eastern, 
Soviet  involvement.  This  isn't  a  case  of 
manipulating  the  news  or  focus  or 
anything  else.  It  was  an  effort  to  lay  out 
the  facts  as  we  saw  them  and  to  get  a 
reasonable  degree  of  support  for  the  ac- 
tions we  felt  had  to  be  taken. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  feeling  that 
for  perhaps  whatever  combination  of 
reasons,  that  a  number  of  our  allies 
felt  there  was  too  heavy  an  emphasis 
upon  it  and  cautioned  you  that  per- 
haps the  line  was  being  emphasized 
too  heavily. 

A.  Not  really.  In  fact,  just  the  op- 
posite. What  the  allies  asked  was  please 
keep  fighting  the  "progaganda"  battle. 
They  are  being  victimized  by  the  prop- 
aganda battle  in  Europe. 

Q.  So  the  United  States  carried 
the  battle. 

A.  You  make  it  clear  what  our  ob- 
jectives are  in  El  Salvador.  You  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  seeking  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes of  the  right  or  the  left.  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  what  the  problem  is.  We 
all  know  what  it  is.  They  want  our  help 
in  dealing  with  that  problem.  We've  had 
French,  British,  German,  and  Canadian 
discussions  in  which  I  spoke  about  that 
to  all  the  Foreign  Ministers.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  sense  of  unity  and 
support  for  our  global  positions  is 
unusually  strong.  I  think  we've  got  a 
very  promising  situation  with  respect  to 
Western  European  unity  and  solidarity 
under  a  revised  American  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Let's  focus  on  some  other 
things  like  Poland  and  the  coming  ex- 
ercises. What  do  you  think  is  the  scale 


and  objectives  of  the  exercises  you 
were  talking  about? 

A.  Frankly,  we  don't  know.  We're 
looking  at  it  very  very  carefully  because 
the  range  of  troop  concentration  could 
be  within  the  confidence-building  notifi- 
cation area. 

Q.  About  25,000? 

A.  Yes.  There's  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be. 

Q.  Does  it  look  like  Soviet  divi- 
sions will  come  across  the  Polish 
border  as  part  of  the  exercise? 

A.  We  can't  answer  that.  It's  just 
too  early  to  say. 

Q.  When  you  replied  to  a  question 
in  Canada  about  conditions  for  a  sum- 
mit with  Brezhnev,  you  mentioned  Af- 
ghanistan, and  you  mentioned  Poland. 
I  think  you  mentioned  the  situation  in 
Poland  would  have  to  be  clarified  as 
long  as  a  threat  hangs  over  Poland,  a 
summit  doesn't  make  any  sense.  Has 
that  notice  been  given  to  the  Soviets 
in  any  kind  of  formal  way?  Has  there 
been  any  effort  to  — 

A.  No.  We  have  had  exchanges  with 
the  Soviets  with  respect  to  our  new  posi- 
tion, and  they're  very  clear  on  that.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we'll 
have  some  talks  in  the  period  ahead. 
They  will  not  be,  clearly,  at  a  summit 
level  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
behavior  patterns  which  are  of  such  con- 
cern to  us  are  going  to  moderate  or  con- 
tinue on. 

Q.  Is  there  going  to  be  an  effort  to 
revive  the  1972  agreement  and  to  give 
that  a  little  bit  of  light  if  the 
Russians  — 

A.  No.  We  are  a  little  preoccupied 
with  the  1972  understandings,  although 
they  were  clearly  a  benchmark  from 
which  you  could  measure  a  lack  of  rec- 
iprocity. If  we  go  back  to  them,  the 
basic  thrusts  of  them  are  clear.  They  are 
a  reciprocity  commitment.  And  we 
haven't  seen  reciprocity.  But  I  don't 
want  to  overemphasize  that  particular 
set  of  understandings,  although  they 
were  agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

Q.  Will  we  respond  in  any  official 
way  to  the  Brezhnev  letters? 

A.  Yes,  of  course  we'll  respond.  We 
will  respond  in  due  time,  and  we'll  coor- 
dinate with  our  partners  who  have 


received  similar  letters.  I  would  antic 
pate  our  responses  would  be  fairly  co 
sistent,  our  respective  response. 

Q.  Fairly  soon?  What  kind  of 
timing? 

A.  No.  We  have  a  little  work  to  < 
on  it. 

Q.  If  you  think  about  the  Party^ 
Congress  that's  just  been  completed 
Moscow  and  the  rather  unusual  sen 
of  factors  such  as  no  change  at  the 
top,  very  little  change  down  below,  i 
innovative  ideas  in  terms  of  handlir 
their  own  economy,  which  is  in  ver 
bad  shape  — what  kind  of  overall  sei 
do  you  get  about  this  leadership  in 
terms  of  its  handling  its  own  count 
its  own  foreign  policy,  its  own  prob 
lems  such  as  Poland? 

A.  I  would  say  consistent. 

Q.  Consistent  but  partly  becaus 
there  has  been  no  change  but  that  c 
be  arteriosclerotic  diplomacy  in  the 
mind.  Do  you  sense  — 

A.  Let's  go  OFF-THE-RECORD 
this  one.  [There  ensued  an  OFF-THE 
RECORD  discussion.] 

Q.  Did  you  say  earlier  that  the 
Soviets  had  planned  an  early  move  i 
to  Poland? 

A.  No.  I  don't  want  to  say  that.  I 
in  December,  readiness  measures  whi<i 
would  indicate  Soviet  capabilities  to  d{ 
that  were  at  a  very  high  level.  At  that 
time  the  Western  nations -I'm  giving 
credit  to  a  previous  Administration  -  ' 
moved  with  speed  and  unity  to  make  i 
clear  what  the  cost  of  that  would  be. 
And  I  think  it  was  both  timely  and  eff 
tive  in  deterring  a  possible  Soviet  inte 
vention. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  not  wanting  to  move  to  ; 
summit,  for  fear  that  should  a  sumir 
be  scheduled  or  be  held  sometime  in 
the  next  6  months,  they  would  then 
have  a  free  hand  to  move  into  Polant 

A.  No. 

Q.  We're  not  trying  to  use  the 
summit  as  a— 

A.  No.  The  problem  with  the  sum 
mit  is  that  we  have  a  broad  range  of 
Soviet  behavior  patterns  that  have  to  1 
modified.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  that  r 
to  be  done. 

Q.  There's  word  that  the  Admini 
stration  is  considering  an  effort  to 
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jeal  the  (lark  amendment  having  to 
with  reservations  on  the  provision 
arms  to  Angola.  The  President  was 
ked  about  the  possibility  of  provid- 
j  arms  to  the  insurgents  in  Afghani- 
m  saving  thai  that  certainly  could 
considered.  In  fact,  there's  been 
me  covert  supply  for  some  time, 
hough  not  officially  conceded.  As 
rt  of  our  facilities  negotiations  w  ith 
malia.  which  provide  or  sell  guns, 
ditional  weapons  on  credit  — which, 
fact,  will  constrain  the  Russians 
d  Cubans  in  Kthiopa  — are  we.  are 
n,  in  this  Administration  looking  to 
nore  assertive  counterstrategy  in 
ne  of  these  areas  of  concern? 

A.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  a 
rersal  of  Soviet  intervention;  it  is  an 
■gal  intervention.  Now  the  preference 
>uld  be  through  moderation  on  the 
rt  of  all  the  powers  permitting  devel- 
ing  states,  that  are  undergoing  social 
inge,  to  do  so  within  their  own  re- 
irce^  without  resort  to  bloodshed  and 
Torism.  Our  approach  in  dealing  with 
it  problem  is  broad  and  flexible,  and 
■  have  to  be  prepared  to  proceed,  in 
?  light  of  a  number  of  alternatives 

•  he  Soviets,  to  either  modify  or 
fitain  it. 

Q.  Is  Savimbi  [Jonas  Savimbi, 
esident  of  the  National  Union  for 
t  Total  Independence  of  Angola] 
ming  here?  We  heard  he  was  either 
re  last  week  or  — 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  so.  He  may  be 
rang.  I  don't  know  of  any  date  or 
ed  visit. 

Q.  When  you  say  illegal  Soviet  in- 
dention, you  puzzle  me.  Is  there 
jal  interventionism?  By  what  yard- 
ck  are  vou  applying  that  kind  of  a 
>rd? 

A.  What  I'm  really  trying  to  empha- 
e,  when  I  use  that  term,  is  to  suggest 
it  for  2,000  years  man  has  sought  to 
ablish  a  code,  both  formal  and  infor- 
d,  of  international  behavior  and  rule 
law.  We  are  a  nation  of  rule  by  law. 
estern  civilization  is  built  on  that  con- 
st, and  what  we  are  trying  to  empha- 
e  is  that  what  has  been  a  Soviet 
■ategy  of  longstanding -a  two-tiered 
ategy,  where  first,  through  subver- 
B,  covert  activity  within  a  target 
untry,  you  create  a  so-called  correla- 
n  of  forces  which  then  justifies  direct 
proxy  intervention  in  a  substantial 
ty  with  arms,  troops,  and  what  have 


you -that's  a  longstanding,  classic  Marx- 
ist strategy,  and  it  offers  no  surprises  to 
students  of  Marxism. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  seen  it 
broaden,  be  extended  and,  if  you  will, 
we  have  witnessed  a  fundamental  modi- 
fication of  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine which  had  historically  been  applied 
to  areas  within  the  sphere  of  Soviet  in- 
terests and  is  now  being  applied  in 
Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  this  hemisphere.  This  is  the  crux 
of  the  core  of  the  problem. 

Q.  But  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  has 
to  do  with  stepping  in  to  support  a 
Socialist  state  that's  in  trouble. 

A.  Within  the  social  sphere -this 
represents  a  diversion  or  an  extension  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 

Q.  In  the  sense  that  the  Russians 
feel  that  they  can  now  go  directly  into 
an  area  where  there  is  not  even  a 
Communist  government  in  power,  a 
Communist  movement  contending  for 
power,  and  just  with  impunity  — 

A.  You  can  parse  that  out  with  two 
points  of  view,  both  the  point  you  men- 
tioned and,  also,  the  point  of  view  of 
spheres  of  influence.  We  have  seen  the 
Hungarys  and  the  Czechoslovakias,  and 
the  only  time  Soviet  troops  have  been 
used  since  the  Second  World  War  has 
been  within  the  Soviet  sphere  or  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  sphere.  Their  move- 
ment into  Afghanistan  was  an  unprece- 
dented departure.  Just  as  the  covert  and 
proxy  activities  in  Africa  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  this  hemisphere  are  an 
unacceptable  extension  of- 

Q.  What  could  you  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  Russians  to  do  in  Afghanistan 
in  the  near  future,  when  you  say 
"moderate"  their  activity.  They  have 
between  80,000  and  85,000  troops - 

A.  Wrong.  Totally  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that's  within  the 
realm  of  possibility? 

A.  Yes,  indeed,  I  do. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  they  have  no  business 
there. 

Q.  That  was  your  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. They  had  a  self-proclaimed  Com- 
munist government  that  the  State 
Department  in  April  of  1978  totally  ig- 
nored, and  the  President  discovered  at 
the  end  of  1979  — as  you  remember. 


A.  You  remember.  1  was  popping 
off  in  Europe. 

Q.  I  remember  that  too. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  But,  you  know  there  was  a 
willingness  here  not  even  to  look  at 
the  Communists  moving  in.  The  only 
point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that 
Brezhnev  could  see  this  as  a  Com- 
munist government  in  power  within 
the  framework  of  his  own  doctrine. 

A.  The  point  is  that  it's  an  unprece- 
dented move.  I  would  suppose  that  if  we 
are  unclear  about  these  things,  we  invite 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 
And  we  were  unclear.  I  have  always 
believed  that  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviets  are  best  served  by  clear  delinea- 
tion of  lines  which  cannot  be  crossed 
without  damage  to  our  relationships.  I 
think  they  behave  better  under  that  kind 
of  a  clear  situation,  and  I  know  mis- 
calculations are  inevitably  reduced,  even 
if  it  is  somewhat  more  brittle  at  times. 

Q.  How  far  are  we  prepared  to  go 
in  El  Salvador  to  prevent  a  Marxist,  a 
Communist  takeover  there? 

A.  I  think  your  question  would  be 
better  posed  if  you  would  say  how  far 
are  we  prepared  to  go  to  prevent  Cuban 
interventionism,  to  call  a  halt  to  Cuban 
interventionism  in  the  hemisphere.  The 
best  answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  so.  I  would  intervene  if 
necessary. 

Q.  How  is  this,  as  far  as  keeping 
this  particular  government  in  power  in 
El  Salvador? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  regime,  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  El  Salvador,  it's 
our  belief  that  that's  a  problem  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.  In  that  context, 
we  believe  the  best  chance  for  the  peo- 
ple to  express  themselves  is  through 
elections.  We  also  believe  that  the 
[President  Jose  Napoleon]  Duarte 
regime  is  dedicated  and  has  committed 
itself  to  that  proposition -to  hold  and  to 
conduct  early  elections.  It  would  be  in 
our  interest  and  it  is  our  desire  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  of  various  fac- 
tions and  parties,  to  have  it  out  at  the 
ballot  box  and  not  with  bullets. 

Q.  MacGuigan  [Mark  R.  Mac- 
Guigan,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs]  seemed  con- 
cerned at  the  breakfast  session  you 
had  with  him  that  provision  of  too 
many  arms  would  strengthen  the 
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government  to  such  an  extent  in  El 
Salvador  that  it  would  feel  too  secure. 
That  might  endanger  the  prospect  that 
elections  ever  be  held. 

A.  Read  what  he  said  in  the  press 
conference,  especially  his  elaborations. 
They  happen  to  be  an  exact  reflection  of 
our  private  discussion. 

Q.  Thinking  ahead  of  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  over  the  course  of  the  next 
couple  of  years,  what  you  etched  out 
seems  to  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
Russians  to  make  dramatic  moves. 
They  want  to  have  trade  with  us;  they 
want  eventually  to  get  most-favored- 
nation  status. 

A.  I  don't  see  anything  dramatic 
about  - 

Q.  Certainly  the  withdrawal  of 
85,000  troops  from  Afghanistan  — 

A.  We  have  a  firm  consensus  on 
that.  Western  powers -it  is  our  posi- 
tion-we  have  the  U.N.  resolution  on  it; 
we  have  nonaligned  states,  the  Islamic 
conference,  everyone.  This  is  a  global 
mandate;  there  is  a  global  consensus 
that  the  Soviets  are  to  withdraw. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  this  is  a 
precondition  for  a  summit  or  renewed 
cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
for  high  technology  exports? 

A.  I  think  it's  a  major  factor.  I  don't 
use  terms  like  "precondition,"  because  if 
we  had  assurances  that  certain  things 
were  going  to  happen,  that  would  be  a 
major  improvement  in  the  current 
climate,  clearly.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
every  Soviet  corporal  has  to  be  out  of 
Afghanistan  before  improving  processes 
can  begin. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  make  some  good 
sense  for  you  and  [Soviet  Foreign 
Minister]  Gromyko  to  sit  down  reason- 
ably soon,  like  in  several  months,  and 
you  put  this  to  him  directly? 

A.  What  makes  sense  is  that  we  see 
some  signs  of  moderation,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  flashpoints  and  pressure 
points  where  those  signs  can  be  evi- 
denced fairly  clearly. 

Q.  What  is  our  leverage? 

Q.  Talking  about  El  Salvador  is 
one  thing,  where  you  seem  to  see 
some  moderation  now. 

A.  We  are  seeing  sonic,  not,  modera- 
tion, I  wouldn't  refer  to  thai  people  are 
being  killed,  there  is  bloodshed    but  we 

■   some  slackening  of  the  move- 


ment of  arms  through  Nicaragua.  And 
we've  also  seen  some  evidence  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Cubans  to  find  alter- 
nate routes,  and  there  are  still  sizable 
amounts  of  armaments  in  the  pipeline. 
We  are  as  concerned,  quite  frankly,  by 
the  movement  of  arms  into  El  Salvador; 
we  are  as  concerned  by  the  Army  in 
Nicaragua -the  50,000-man  army  in 
Nicaragua  with  vast  amounts  of  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment.  We're  con- 
cerned about  that,  as  well  as  being  con- 
cerned about  the  flow  of  arms  into  El 
Salvador. 

Q.  But  don't  the  Nicaraguans  have 
a  right  to  arm  their  own  army  with 
arms  from  wherever  they  can  get 
them? 

A.  We're  not  talking  about  whether 
they  have  a  right  or  not;  we're  talking 
about  whether  or  not  these  are  trends 
which  we  view  with  equanimity.  We 
don't. 

Q.  Four  times  the  size  of  [former 
Nicaraguan  President  Anastasio] 
Somoza's  army. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  see  moderation, 
if  the  Cubans  are  seeking  alternate 
routes,  or  just  that  some  routes  have 
been  blown  — 

A.  When  I  say  "moderation,"  it's  a 
slowing  down  of  the  pace,  an  indication 
that  the  guerrillas  are  hurting  for  am- 
munition, and  that  there  has  been  - 
when  I  say  "moderation,"  I  think,  maybe 
modification  is  the  better  term,  but 
there  is  a  slowdown.  Yes.  It's  very 
perceptible.  Some  of  the  old  air  routes 
that  we  were  cognizant  of -the  radio 
broadcasts  from  Nicaraguan  territory  - 
have  ceased.  But  we  have,  as  I  say, 
other  countering  reports  that  suggest 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  decision  to 
cease  and  desist  and  may  rather  be  - 

Q.  How  do  you  see  our  leverage 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies,  the  Cubans.  You're  talking 
about  hoping  that  they  will  moderate 
a  pattern  that  has  speeded  up  in  re- 
cent years.  Certainly  our  going  or  not 
going  to  the  summit  doesn't  provide 
all  that  much  leverage. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  our  leverage, 
regionally? 

A.  I  think  sometimes  we  are  rather 

self-conscious  about  such  things.  The 
Soviets  are  in  need  of  Western  credits, 
in  need  of  Western  technology,  and  they 


have  an  urgent  requirement  for  that. 
They're  in  need  of  trade  with  the  We 
They  must  have  international  legitime 
they're  a  regime  that  must  have  that. 
It's  becoming  increasingly  clear;  for  e 
ample,  in  many  Third  World  areas  th 
have  embraced  the  Soviet  arms  entrii 
that  leaves  a  legacy  that's  less  than 
satisfactory -a  pervasive  Cuban  or 
Soviet  presence,  no  provision  of  a  dei 
opmental  aid  or  assistance. 

If  you  look  at  the  Soviet  Union  tc 
day  in  a  global  sense,  they  do  less  in 
developmental  assistance  than  any  of 
the  larger  powers  and  substantially  k 
than  some  of  our  small  European  par 
ners.  So  what  I'm  saying,  basically,  is 
there's  a  great  deal  of  leverage  in  all 
areas  I  touched  upon  and,  clearly,  it's 
now  up  to  us  to  integrate  more  clearl 
with  those  who  share  our  values  and 
shore  up  our  determination  to  insist  t 
these  dangerous  trends  are  terminate 
This  is  in  the  interest  of  world  peace 
and  international  stability.  It  does  nol 
suggest,  for  a  moment,  that  we 
Americans  are  opposed  to  desirable  a 
necessary  social  and  historic  change, 
especially  in  developing  states.  We're 
favor  of  such  change. 

Q.  Can  we  go  to  the  North-Soul 
summit  in  Mexico? 

A.  We  are  conducting  discussions 
with  the  hosts  with  respect  to  the  pos 
bility  of  doing  so.  No  decision  has  bee 
made.  But  we  are  giving  it  serious  coi 
sideration. 

Q.  I'm  still  curious  as  to  any  coi 
cern  here  that  if  this  is  a  big  sum- 
mit—lots of  countries  — that  they  in- 
vite the  Russians  and  invite  us  and 
both  attend,  would  this  backdrop,  tl 
North-South  backdrop,  in  fact,  be  tl 
backdrop  of  a  first  meeting  between 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Brezhnev? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  that. 

Q.  Because  the  Russians  would 
not  be  invited,  or  would  not  attend? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  it  at  any  rati 
There  are  a  lot  of  questions  to  be 
answered  with  respect  to  possible  par 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  a 
North-South  summit,  but  we're  in  the 
process  of  getting  the  answers. 

We  are  not  the  orchestrators  or  tl 
hosts  of  this  summit.  These  are  matte 
I  don't  want  to  intervene  in,  in  a  pub) 
way,  because  it  complicates  our  task. 

Q.  You're  going  to  the  Middle 
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t.  tan  you  tell  us  what  you  hope  to 
Dmplish  on  that  trip? 

A.  5fes.  I'll  have  a  great  deal  more 
ay  about  that  as  the  trip  approaches 

clearly.  1  think  it's  very  important 

mtinue  on  with  the  peace  proc- 
Hself  and  that  we  keep  the  momen- 

i  of  that  process  alive.  And,  I  think 
very  important  for  a  new  Ad- 
istration  to  get  a  firsthand  feel  from 
parties  directly  involved,  and 
ipherally  involved,  to  try  to  rind 
>re  the  hangups  have  been  in  the 
.inomy  talks,  where  the  differences 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  initiating 
otiations  on  the  creation  of  a  Sinai 
cekeeping  force  which  would  permit 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  the 
ni.  I  want  to  get  a  careful  assessment 
he  parties'  views,  the  nature  and 
lposition  of  that  force  in  the  light  of 
rejection  of  the  U.N.  approach.  I 
it  to  exchange  views  simultaneously 
strategic  regional  concerns,  the 
ader  sense  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
)ute.  and  in  a  broader  sense,  the  ex- 
ng  concerns  with  respect  to  oil  and 
rgy  access -in  other  words,  broad 
ional  strategic  concerns. 

Q.  Southwest  Asia,  the  Persian 

If? 

A.  The  crescent,  if  you  will,  from 
jhanistan  through  Iran,  the  Arabian 
linsula,  over  the  Horn  of  Africa  to 

northern  tier  of  Africa. 

Q.  Could  I  take  you  back  to  an 
lier  question  on  Gromyko-Haig? 
i  you  considering  such  a  meeting  or 
here  any  early  discussion  of  that? 

A.  I  would  anticipate  talks  -as 
tinct  from  negotiations -to  occur 
imptly.  Now  the  level  at  which  those 
<s  will  be  held  is  yet  to  be  determin- 

and  they  will  clearly  start  at  some- 
rig  less  than  the  Foreign  Minister 
el. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

A.  Right  now  we  have  to  get  an 
ibassador  in  Moscow,  and  we  are  in 
i  process  of  trying  to  select  one. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  where  this 
all  going  to  happen.  You  have  no 
ibassador  in  Moscow.  The  people  up 
the  U.N.?  You've  got  yourself  here 
th  Dobrynin. 

A.  I  would  anticipate  it  being  here 
Washington,  initially.  But  I  don't 
.nt  to  prejudge  that.  If  we're  fortunate 
ough  to  get  an  Ambassador  in  place 


soon,  there  may  be  some  discussions  at 
that  end. 

Q.  But  as  you  look  toward  your 
trip  to  Europe,  to  the  NATO  meeting, 
could  you  parlay  that?  Could  you 
broaden  it  into  something  that  would 
carry  you  from  Western  consulta- 
tions— 

A.  Let  me  get  a  sequence  in  here. 
We  clearly  have  been  in  the  process  of 
consulting  with  our  European  partners. 
I've  had  extensive  personal  discussions 
now  with  five  European  Foreign  Minis- 
ters-NATO Foreign  Ministers -if  you 
include  Canada.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  have  a  good  consultative  feel  for  the 
entirety  of  those  who  share  our  values. 
We  have  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
coming  next  week.  In  an  Atlantic  com- 
munity sense  I  will  be  going  to  ASEAN 
[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions] and  ANZUS  [Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, United  States  pact],  probably  in 
June.  We  will  have  a  NATO  ministerial 
in  May.  And  I  have  a  Middle  East  trip. 
Now  all  of  these  steps  are  designed  to 
provide  me  an  opportunity  to  consult  in 
depth  on  East- West  relations.  And, 
clearly,  these  consultative  discussions 
are  a  prerequisite  to  the  kinds  of  sub- 
stantial talks  your  question  anticipated. 
Necessarily  so. 

We've  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  we  are,  indeed,  going  to 
consult  in  a  meaningful  sense  at  the 
time,  not  just  inform  after  the  fact,  not 
run  what  I  call  solo  dances  or  shady  con- 
dominiums. I'm  absolutely  convinced 
from  the  talks  I've  already  had  with  our 
European  partners  that  this  is  precisely 
what  they  want,  what  they  anticipate, 
what  they  welcome,  what  they  feel  pro- 
foundly reassured  about  today.  And 
these  talks  have  brought  forward  to  me 
a  feeling  of  a  greater  consensus  which 
includes  a  greater  sense  of  concern 
about  the  international  situation,  a 
shared  sense  of  concern,  than  I  have 
witnessed  in  many  months  and  years. 
And  I  think  it  has  exceeded  what  I  had 
hoped  for. 

Discussions  with  [German  Foreign 
Minister  Hans-Dietrich]  Genscher  were 
absolutely  superb  and  reassuring  to  me, 
as  they  were  with  Peter  Carrington 
[Lord  Carrington,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth 
Affairs  and  Minister  of  Overseas  Devel- 
opment], [French  Foreign  Minister  Jean] 
Francois-Poncet,  and  Mark  MacGuigan 
in  Canada.  This  reflects  to  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  unprecedented  character  to 
enable  us  to  strengthen  our  alliances, 


our  regional  relationships,  to  bring  about 
the  outcomes  that  I  laid  out  with  respect 
to  East- West  relations.  And  you've  got 
to  be  prepared,  consistent.  Sometimes 
this  requires  give  and  take.  For  exam- 
ple, some  of  our  positions  have  been 
modified  as  a  result  of  these  exchanges. 
I  used  the  term  "nobody  has  a  monopoly 
on  virtue,"  but  nobody  has  a  monopoly 
on  wisdom  either.  And  we  enrich  and 
strengthen  our  policy  by  the  kinds  of 
consultations  that  have  begun. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  example 
of  the  modification? 

A.  It's  clear  that  despite  the  fact 
that  we  were  very  close,  on  our  objec- 
tive with  respect  to  theater  nuclear 
forces,  for  example,  Europeans  were 
concerned  that  we  did  not  give  a  proper 
decibel  in  our  explanation  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  arms  control  track.  Now 
that  was  a  helpful  thing,  to  have  that 
advice,  because  we  had  no  intention  of 
not  proceeding  with  the  obligations  in- 
curred in  the  December  1979  decision, 
but  that  kind  of  advice  from  our  friends 
in  Europe  was  helpful  because  it  helps 
them  as  they  proceed  with  the  other 
track.  They  need  it.  You  could,  I  sup- 
pose, suggest  that  despite  the  fact  that 
in  every  briefing  I've  ever  given  on  El 
Salvador,  I  have  emphasized  that  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid  extremes  of  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  we  are  seeking  a  peace- 
ful political  solution  through  free  elec- 
tions. The  focus,  inevitably,  in  contem- 
porary reporting  was  on  the  flow  of 
American  arms,  military  assistance. 
That's  understandable.  And  it  means 
that  it  requires  repetition,  repetition, 
repetition.  But  it's  helpful  to  have  that 
advice  as  to  how  they  see  our  projection 
of  our  objectives,  from  their  perspective. 
And  we  go  into  a  consultative  approach 
in  our  foreign  policy  precisely  that  way. 
We  would  expect  that  there  be  as  much 
flexibility  in  our  consultation  with 
friends  and  those  who  share  our  values 
as  we  have  in  the  past  demonstrated  in 
those  that  we  negotiated  with. 

Q.  So  that  is,  you  project  this 
whole  timetable  forward.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  room  for  a  Haig- 
Gromyko  meeting  until  at  least  late 
summer  or  into  the  General  Assembly 
time. 

A.  I  want  to  avoid  laying  out  our 
precise  scenarios.  I  think  you  know  from 
what  we've  said  that  meaningful  talks, 
at  higher  levels,  are  some  distance 
away.  But  events,  themselves,  determine 
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those  things  in  the  final  analysis,  and  no 
one  can  predict  that  an  event  might  oc- 
cur that  would  require  the  compression, 
the  telescoping,  or  stretching  out. 

Q.  That's  something  that  would  be 
negative  though,  I  imagine. 

A.  Yes.  Something  negative  or 
something  positive.  Maybe  the  Soviets 
would  announce  tomorrow  they're  leav- 
ing Afghanistan. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  Poland? 
Has  the  threat  receded  a  bit  today  — 
the  spokesman  yesterday,  Bill  [Dyess], 
said  we  did  not  consider  the  invasion 
to  be  either  inevitable  or  imminent  — 

A.  That's  been  our  position  all  along 
despite  observations  by  theologians  that 
it  may  be  inevitable.  [Laughter]  You 
remember  what  I  said  was  that  you 
could  make  a  theological  case  that  inter- 
vention might  be  inevitable.  But  it  can- 
not be  our  position,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  imminent  or  inevitable. 
Why?  I  don't  have  to  draw  any  circles 
for  you  on  that  one. 

Q.  I  do  remember  the  discussion 
we  had,  but  this  is  not  the  point  to 
raise  it  again. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  situation 
has  stabilized  a  bit  in  Poland,  that 
there  is  a  crosscurrent? 

A.  I  think,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  that  the  situation  is  somewhat 
more  tense  than  it  was  3  weeks  ago. 

Q.  When  you  are  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
are  you  planning  to  raise  the  subject 
of  having  access  to  military  facilities— 

A.  In  Saudi  Arabia? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  can't  foreclose  it.  That  kind  of 
a  thing  may  be  raised  by  them.  But  I'm 
not  going  over  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Same  question  to  the  other 
stops,  including  Egypt?  Same  ques- 
tion. 

A.  And  the  same  answer.  That's  not 
the  purpose  of  my  visit. 

Q.  No,  but  Egypt  has  been  — even 
though  it  is  politically  very,  very 
difficult  — more  interested  in  that  ques- 
tion than  Saudi  Arabia  — in  terms  of, 
say,  Ras  Banas. 

A.  Yes,  but  these  are  Egyptian 
problems.  He's  [President  Sadat]  got  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  And  I'm  not  go- 
ing  over  there  and  embarrass  him  about, 
and  pressure  him  on,  base  rights, 


military  things.  This  is  a  broad  assess- 
ment of  the  peacekeeping  process  and 
the  strategic  regional  views  of  the 
various  parties.  I  want  to  get  those,  and 
I  want  to  contribute  to  that  dialogue 
which  I  would  hope  would  now  intensify 
in  the  period  ahead  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that,  barring 
dramatic  developments  —  Afghanistan 
or  removal  of  Soviet  threat  from 
Poland  — that  it's  unlikely  or  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  summit  would  be  held 
this  year? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  make -for  all  the 
reasons  we  talked  about -there  are  too 
many  uncertainties,  too  many  unpredict- 
ables.  I  don't  see  anybody  rushing  to  it. 

Q.  On  your  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  points  that 
you're  trying  to  get  across,  do  you  feel 
that  the  Russians  understand  what 
you're  saying? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say.  Much  too 
early  to  say.  I've  made  the  point,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  Soviet  leaders, 
both  in  prudence  and  conviction,  are 
never  overly  impressed  by  rhetoric. 
They  make  their  assessments  on  hard- 
bitten calculations  of  Western  actions 
and,  in  an  important  sense,  their  suspi- 
cion of  capitalist  society,  at  large,  tends 
to  preoccupy  them  with  resource  alloca- 
tion. They  measure  Western  will  and  in- 
tent by  the  degree  to  which  they  assess 
we  are  putting  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is.  That  is  the  conclusion  I've 
drawn  about  Soviet  calculations  over  the 
extensive  period  of  my  public  service, 
whether  it  be  conflict  in  Korea,  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  or  problems  global- 
ly. And  I  suppose  it  served  them  well. 
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Q.  The  wire  reports  on  Poland  this 
morning  are  going  to  overtake  your 
story  to  get  you  back  to  diplomacy,  I 
guess. 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that's  right.  It's  very 
dangerous,  very  bad. 

Q.  I  was  talking  to  a  Soviet  diplo- 
mat, and  they're  thinking  the  next 
month,  month  and  a  half,  is  going  to 
be  it.  It's  either  going  to  happen  then 
or  not.  What  were  the  thoughts 
behind  the  statement;  what  was  the 
analysis  of  the  situation? 

A.  There  were  a  number  of  things, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  a  major  split 


in  the  party  between  hard-liners  and 
soft-liners,  a  continuation  of  the  exerci 
beyond  the  scheduled  termination  datel 
and  the  tensions  associated  with  the 
temporary  strike  and  a  more  perma- 
nent strike.  And,  I  think,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  that  this  coming 
weekend  could  be  critical. 

Q.  At  the  congressional  inquest, 
during  the  course  of  these  maneuver 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Russians 
were  going  to  introduce  new  troops 
into  Poland.  There's  a  report  this 
morning  that  they  were  going  to  inti 
duce  about  30,000  additional  troops  ; 
to  Poland. 

A.  No.  I  wouldn't  look  to  that  kin< 
of  an  event.  You're  talking  about  yeste 
day,  when  we  were  talking  about  inter' 
nal  suppression,  and  I  would  anticipate 
that. 

Q.  I  noticed  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment called  in  our  Ambassador  the 
other  day  and  their  Ambassador  cam 
in  yesterday  here.  What  is  the 
message  they're  conveying?  Any  sub- 
stantive message? 

A.  No,  their  economic  situation  is 
very,  very  serious.  In  fact,  it's  grave  ii 
economic  terms;  we  mentioned  that  in 
yesterday's  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  them  a  carrot? 
Earlier,  you  had  said  that  any  signifi 
cant  aid  would  have  to  await  some 
real  economic  reform  being  develope 
by  the  Poles.  Clearly,  they  haven't  hi 
time  to  do  that.  Do  you  have  some  in 
terim  plan  that  would  go  beyond  the 
$80  million  deferral? 

A.  Without  rescheduling? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Their  Deputy  Prime  Minister  is 
due  here  the  first  of  April  and  we're 
looking  at  other  possibilities,  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  other 
possibilities?  I've  talked  to  a  number 
of  Polish-Americans,  and  most  of  tht 
suggestions  have  already,  for  the  mo 
part,  been  done. 

A.  There  are  a  number  of 
possibilities,  sure.  There's  food-pow 
dered  milk -through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  there's  emergency 
aid- 
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Q.  But  that's  stop-gap,  one-time 
infusion.  Now  that  they're  in  that 
situation,  the  possibility  of  food  riot 
is  a  very  real  thing. 
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A.  Yes,  it  is  a  real  thing,  oh  yes.  li 
contributed  to  the  increased  tensions 
exist  throughout  the  country.  I 
I  it's  very,  very  serious.  And  the 
nans  say  that  yesterday  was  more 
us  than  the  December  period. 

Q.  At  yesterday's  National  Securi- 
ouncil  meeting,  how  did  the 
<h  situation  come  up? 

A.  I  think  I  notice  some  cute  report- 
in  that.  The  fact  that  1  asked  the 
e  House  to  release  the  statement 
h  I  took  over  there  and  which  was 
:ed  here-one  word  was  changed 
irially  -  has  suddenly  been  portrayed 
further  diminution  of  Haig's 
ority.  I  had  it  done  at  the  White 

use  I  thought  it  would 
nore  attention.  This  is  the  climate 
e  times,  and  you  know  that  as 
U  1  do.  i  H' course  it  doesn't  happen 
because  you  guys  create  it? 

Q.  Is  it  bad  enough  to  make  you 
t  to  resign? 

A.  My  wife  said  she  only  heard  me 
:hat  twice  in  my  whole  life,  in  35 
s.  and  she  didn't  know  how  I  could 
gotten  eight  threats  to  resign  out 
months. 

Q.  You're  like  Henry? 

A.  His  would  be  eight  threats  a  day. 

Q.  You  remember  the  Salzburg 
ch. 

A.  I'm  the  guy  who  went  over  to  his 
:here.  He  told  me  what  he  was  go- 
;o  do.  I  told  him:  "Don't  do  it."  He 
t  right  ahead  and  did  it. 

Q.  If  Poland  blows  up,  if  you  have 
ilems  this  weekend,  will  that  be  a 
is  dealt  with  here,  there,  or 
re? 

A.  You  heard  what  Meese  [Edwin 
se  III,  Counselor  to  the  President] 
this  morning.  He  said  when  the 
ident  isn't  there,  the  Vice  President 
be  there. 

Q.  And  Haig  has  a  guy  whose  full 
!  job  is  to  make  sure  the 
sident's  there.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Any  indication  that  you  now 
t  cordon  sanitaire  around  El 
ador,  that  the  arms  aren't  going  to 
in  there;  that  the  situation  is  go- 
to be  resolved  by  the  arms  we  get 
liere? 

A.  No,  I  wish  that  were  true.  I'm 
ident  arms  are  still  getting  in. 
re's  been  a  major  drop  off,  and 


there's  some  indication  of  some  short- 
ages o(  arms  and  ammunition  among  the 
rebels,  but  it's  still  getting  in.  It's  not 
going  in  the  main  artery  tlow,  which  we 
saw  before,  which  was  an  airlift  from 
Nicaragua;  that's  stopped.  Some  of  the 
high-profile  activities  of  the  Nicaraguans 
have  stopped,  but  there  are  other  ways 
in  through  Honduras -trucks  and  covert 
movement. 

Q.  Any  chance  of  doing  something 
in  any  kind  of  forceful  way,  either  by 
ourselves  or  by  Latin  countries,  to  ab- 
solutely cut  it  off.  Yesterday  on  the 
Hill,  you  continuously  refused  to  rule 
out  any  of  our  assets,  suggesting  you 
had  something  in  mind. 

A.  There  are  two  approaches  to  a 
problem  of  that  kind.  One  is  locally 
through  collective  Central  American  ac- 
tion. And  in  saying  that,  you  have  also 
got  to  bear  in  mind  that  we're  talking 
about  actions  designed  to  help  the  social 
condition  which  are  causing  the  unrest - 
what  I  call  an  "internal  action"  in  a 
sense -and  then  there  are  actions  that 
could  be  related  to  control  of  the  prob- 
lem at  the  source. 

I  think  any  one  won't  be  enough.  I 
think  it  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  rely 
exclusively  on  one  or  the  other.  If  it 
weren't  the  Cuban,  it  might  be  some- 
thing else  that's  exploiting  these  long- 
standing historic  social  problems.  We've 
got  to  help  internally  in  two  ways.  I 
would  hope  collective  assistance  to  the 
nations,  enhancement  of  surveillance  - 
what  I  call  more  technical  control  mech- 
anisms-for  prevention  of  the  infiltration 
from  outside;  that's  the  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal, of  course,  has  got  to  be  focused 
on  the  source  of  the  problem. 

Q.  Cuba? 

A.  The  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  to  the  source? 
What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

A.  It  wouldn't  be  very  bright  of  me 
to  do  so.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  have  a  highly  polished  one-two-three 
step,  but  we're  getting  there. 

Q.  Are  you  surprised  about 
American  public  opinion  on  El 
Salvador? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  more  support? 

A.  Why  should  we?  The  American 
people  remember  that  aspect  of  Viet- 
nam. We  might  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  it's  been  so  hard  to  get 


through  the  clear  differences  between 
the  two.  Hut  this  is,  after  all,  religious 
groups,  especially  the  Catholics  because 
of  the  nun  thing,  that  are  quite  worked 
up  about  the  situation,  and  rightly  so. 
But  I  don't  think  basically,  as  I've  gone 
through  it,  there  is  great  concern  that 
we're  getting  ourselves  involved  in  a  no- 
win  situation.  And  we're  very  sensitive 
to  not  having  that  happen.  It's  ludicrous 
to  talk  about  $25  million  a  year  in 
military  assistance  being  another  Viet- 
nam when  we  spent  $28  billion  a  year  on 
Vietnam -the  height  year  in  1968 -$28 
billion,  and  that  was  before  inflation. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  that  the 
polls  on  El  Salvador  and  President 
Reagan's  own  polls  might  cause  prob- 
lems in  getting  the  additional  appro- 
priations for  El  Salvador? 

A.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  do  any  . 
better  than  fight  each  issue  on  its 
merits.  And  if  it  doesn't  help  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  logic  then  it's  very 
possible  that  the  logic  is  fallacious. 

Q.  There's  a  document  floating 
around  purporting  to  be  part  of  the 
cache  of  Salvadoran  documents  re- 
leased by  the  State  Department, 
describing  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
by  Shalik  Handal's  brother  in  early 
1980  [Shank  Handal  is  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  El  Salvador].  Why 
wasn't  that  document  included  in  the 
materials  released? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  even  know 
about  it. 

Q.  His  effort  was  to  start  out  at 
the  Cuban  mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  travel  around  making  a  lot 
of  stops  in  smaller  cities  in  the  United 
States,  building  support  for  commit- 
tees trying  to  build  a  better  image  for 
the  Salvadoran  insurgents. 

A.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it.  I  can't  think 
of  any  reasons  why  we  wouldn't  make  it 
available. 

Q.  A  question  about  the  Middle 
East.  When  you  testified  about  a  week 
or  so  ago,  you  said  it  might  be  that 
the  United  States  would  have  to  put 
some  troops  into  this  multinational 
force  for  Sinai,  but  it  hadn't  been  de- 
cided yet.  Has  a  decision  been  made? 

A.  We'll  just  have  to  face  that  one 
when  it  comes.  We  are  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  the  peace  process  is 
what  we  should  continue  with.  And  that 
gives  you  an  answer.  I  feel  very  strongly 
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that  it  should  be  a  multinational  contri- 
bution, but  I  don't  rule  out  American 
participation  because  it  may  end  up  be- 
ing the  only  way  we  can  get  some  sort 
of  force  put  together. 

Q.  We're  talking  about  three  bat- 
talions or  so? 

A.  I  wouldn't  even  think  that  many. 
You  could  make  some  estimates,  but  the 
parties  have  to  show  for  this. 

Q.  Have  the  Pakistanis  responded 
favorably  to  the  aid  package  we  put  to 
them? 

A.  I  would  hold  up  answering  that, 
realizing  their  attitude  toward  it.  The 
Pakistanis  are  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
They're  under  great  pressure  on  the 
Afghan  thing;  they've  taken  a  very 
courageous  position  on  it;  they're  a 
target  of  their  own.  If  you're  going  to 
talk,  you  have  to  have  something  to  talk 
with.  Their  initial  reaction  was  quite 
favorable,  but  it's  been  more  reserved 
recently. 

Q.  What  do  you  envision  out  of 
the  Nigerian  visit? 

A.  I  think  an  extensive  exchange  of 
views,  more  perception,  from  which  we 
learn  the  situation  in  southern  Africa. 
We  certainly  hope  to  achieve  a  reaffir- 
mation of  greater  and  more  constructive 
bilateral  relations,  which  are  of  benefit 
to  both  countries  for  a  host  of  reasons  of 
which  you  know.  As  you  know,  we're 
conducting  a  southern  Africa  review 
which  is  nearing  completion -at  least  the 
first  phase  of  it -and  it's  very  helpful  to 
me  to  have  this  meeting  in  the  context 
of  that  [review],  extremely  helpful. 

Q.  Have  the  Nigerians  signaled 
that  they  are  overly  alarmed  by  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick's  [Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.]  ac- 
tivities? 

A.  I  think  there's  unsettlement 
throughout  the  southern  Africa  states, 
the  front-line  states,  and  the  other  black 
African  states.  Clearly,  most  of  that 
unsettlement  comes  from  uncertainty. 
And  I  think  some  of  those  uncertainties 
can  be  stripped  away  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Q.  Will  you  give  reassurances  to- 
day about  broad  policy  thrusts? 

A.  In  a  broad  sense,  yes. 

Q.  Because  I  had  the  impression 
from  your  remarks  yesterday  that  you 
would  pick  up  Namibia  talks  where 


they  were  left  off  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration. 

A.  I've  had  a  series  of  discussions 
with  European  allies  and  Canada  and 
here. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  deducing  that 
you  are  planning  on  picking  up  the 
threads  of  the  negotiations? 

A.  You  can  speculate  in  that  way 
and  feel  comfortable.  But  don't  ask  for  a 
quote. 

Q.  A  lot  of  areas  — South  Africa 
and  elsewhere  —  have  been  under  ma- 
jor review.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of 
timetable  for  ending  that  period  of 
major  review? 

A.  As  I  said,  we  are  nearing  com- 
pletion of  the  first  phase  of  the  southern 
African  review  that  we've  talked  about, 
and  then  we're  going  into  another  phase 
which  would  be  somewhat  more  active 
and  perceivable. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  send  some- 
body out  to  talk  to  them? 

A.  We  might  go  into  a  diplomatic 
phase;  we've  been  studying  a  host  of 
other  broad,  longer  term  problems - 
East- West  problems  -both  second  track 
of  theater  nuclear  forces  and  in  a 
broader  sense,  SALT,  but  SALT  has 
gone  much  more  slowly  because  we 
haven't  had  our  SALT  team  in -the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
guy.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we've 
delayed.  We've  been  doing  our  inter- 
departmental work  on  it.  I  suppose  in 
some  respects  the  pace  of  those  things  is 
governed  also  by  the  perceived  need  for 
completion.  Those  things  that  require  an 
urgent  resolution,  we've  had  to  deal 
with. 

Q.  [Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.]  Dobrynin  mentioned  when  he 
went  out  the  other  day  that  the 
dialogue  had  begun.  Could  you 
elaborate?  Apart  from  simply  meeting 
with  him  over  the  next  weeks  or 
months,  what  might  be  happening? 

A.  I  think  that's  about  where  it  will 
be.  We  don't  have  an  Ambassador  in 
Moscow.  I  would  anticipate  we  would 
use  our  Ambassador  somewhat  more 
vigorously  than  he  has  been  used  in  the 
past,  in  the  concept  of  reciprocity,  try- 
ing to  get  a  balance  in  the  activity  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  ourselves  -a 
balance  in  venues  and  in  full  discussions. 
But  it's  true,  the  dialogue  has  started, 


and  these  talks  go  on  pretty  irregulai 
and  are  influenced  greatly  by  the  int* 
national  situation  and  can  add  to  the 
pace  or  slow  it  down. 

Q.  So  you  wouldn't  anticipate  a 
meeting  between  yourself  and 
Gromyko,  for  example,  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  in  Septemh 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  indication  1 
your  campaign  to  make  the  Soviet  1 
to  terrorism  an  issue  is  making  any 
headway  with  the  Soviets  or  not? 

A.  Not  with  the  Soviets,  but  our 
allies  and  a  number  of  nations  here  a 
particularly  vexed  by  this  situation  ai 
very  much  welcome  that  we  have  put 
spotlight  on  it.  I  think  Americans  the 
selves  welcome  the  spotlight.  It's  bee 
my  view  all  along  that  we  have  not, 
internationally  or  collectively,  sufficie 
analyzed  the  implications  of  this  situ; 
tion  and  taken  a  stand  with  respect  t 
That's  not  going  to  do.  We  all  know 
that.  And  I  think  we're  going  to  bene 
from  that. 

Q.  On  talking  to  the  Soviets,  tl 
seem  to  draw  a  very  clear  line  be- 
tween their  support  of  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  which  they  think 
fully  justified  and  occasionally  viol< 
and  international  terrorism,  such  a 
blowing  up  a  theater  or  something 
like  that.  And  that,  they  say,  they  ; 
port  neither  in  fact  nor  in  policy.  A 
we  still  saying  that  they  do,  in  fact 
and  in  policy,  support  hijackings, 
blowing  up  theaters,  that  they  plar 
and  instigate  that  sort  of  thing? 

A.  Let's  put  it  this  way:  That's  v 
I  talked  here  all  about  it's  being  over 
simplified,  and  anything  that  you 
generalize  on  and  compress  tends  to 
sweep  away  contradictions  that  can 
nitpicked  on  later.  But,  I  have  descri 
the  strategy  as  a  two-tiered  one:  Th< 
select  a  target  in  which  the  entire  ca 
represent  some  hope  for  exploitatior 
they  move  in  the  first  year  to  try  to 
seize  control  of  those  issues,  and  it's 
that  phase  that  terrorism,  subversio 
and  covert  activity  is  the  basic  appn 
They  may  then  attempt  to  exacerbal 
those  conditions  which  are  a  reflecti' 
internal  injustices  in  many  respects, 
anguishes,  ethnic  or  any  other  kind  - 1 
kind  we  have  in  Spain  or  the  kind  w 
have  in  Ireland -economic  problems 
the  kind  we  have  in  Italy  and  in  tha 
phase,  it's  an  effort  to  develop  in  wl 
the  classic  Marxist  terms  is  referrec  ( 
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The  Secretary 


'•relation  o(  forces."  And  when 

•relation  o(  forces  is  ripe,  they 
pply  the  so-called  wars-of- 
>eration  philosophy  in  which  they  main- 
ill  and  insist  that  the  soeial  causes  are 
eh  that  they  are  justified  to  intervene 
reetly  with  massive  infusions  of  arms, 

3,  proxy  forces,  or.  even  worse, 
•ion.  as  we  saw  in  the  Ogaden, 
iere  the  Soviet  leadership  is  directing 
e  Ethiopian  forces. 

If  we  were  to  ignore  that  sophisti- 
ted  approach  and  give  them  carte 
inche  in  the  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
>n  because  of  justified  social  conditions 
luntry,  we've  adopted  a  for- 

••  disaster.  And  I  must  say,  in 
>th  of  those  cases  the  tactics,  tech- 

ind  the  training  that  they  give 
the  forces  of  "liberation"  involve  all 
e  things  which  I'm  talking  about - 
>win£  up  theaters,  murder,  slaughter 
innocent  civilians.  And,  of  course, 
ien  the  civil  war  aspect  of  it  starts, 
en  it  becomes  all  the  more  evil,  and  I 
ink  we  have  to  be  very  careful  and  not 
1  immobilized  so  that  we  don't  fail  to 
e  the  interrelationship  between  these 

Q.  But  you're  putting  the  em- 
MMBi  on  that  scenario  rather  than  on 
e  fact  that  Carlos  may  have  been 
ained  at  one  time  in  the  Soviet 
nion,  that  the  Bader-Meinhoff  gang 
ay  have  links  to  the  Soviet  Union  — 

A.  I  think  the  emphasis  has  got  to 
1  applied  across  the  board.  Our  nation 
a  product  of  revolution,  and  it's  not  a 
lestion  in  moral  terms  of  whether  the 
cial  injustices  ever  justify  forceful 
lange -that's  the  way  a  lot  of  people 
le  to  argue  it  and  that's  the  basic 
arxist  philosophy,  you  see,  in  the 
Jons.  The  basic  issue  is -the  more  fun- 
imental  issue  is -if  they're  involved  in 
e  creation  of  the  problem  in  the  first 
ace -the  exploitation  and  distortion  of 
and  then  ultimately  the  direction,  com- 
and,  and  control  of  it -then  it  doesn't 
present  a  thrust  of  social  justice  at  all. 
's  a  formula  for  Soviet  command  and 
mtrol  over  a  particular  target  area;  it's 
ripped  of  all  its  moral  integrity,  if  it 
rer  had  any  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  know,  on  whatever 
;m-  \ou'd  like  to  tell  us,  why  on 
uesdav  you  made  the  remarks  that 
>u  did.  which  seem  to  have  set  this 
hole  thing  off,  when  it  seemed  today 
lat  you  were  aware  of  what  was  hap- 
ping and  had  probably  already  lost 


the  battle?  That  vou  knew  or  that  vou 
hadn't  lost  the  battle? 

A.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it.  I  had 
checked  the  day  before. 

Q.  With  the  President? 

A.  No,  I  just  wasn't  aware  of  it. 

Q.  That's  what  a  lot  of  people 
wondered  why  you  did  give  them  that 
answer. 

A.  It's  a  fact:  I  said  yesterday  that 
the  President  had  one  set  of  perceptions 
and  I  had  another.  Somebody  had  the 
total  picture. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  regrets  now, 
having  spoken  out  like  that  — having 
answered  the  question? 

A.  No,  I  answer  questions  truthfully 
if  I'm  asked.  I  answered  it  as  truthfully 
as  I  could. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  new  ground 
rules  with  the  President  — set 
meetings  with  him  each  week,  private 
meetings  with  him. 

A.  But  that  was  set  before  yester- 
day. 

Q.  A  few  of  your  deputies,  over 
the  weekend  up  in  Princeton,  were 
giving  background  estimates  of  when 
SALT  negotiations  might  resume,  and 
one  version  was  why  the  end  of  this 
year  was  conceivable,  and  the  other 
was  why  it  was  not.  I  was  wondering 
what  the  truth  was. 

A.  [Laughter]  I  don't  think  anybody 
can  say.  The  basic  approach  to  this  thing 
is,  yes,  we  are  going  to  continue  with  it. 
We  have  already  committed  ourselves  to 
do  so  on  theater  nuclear  forces  arms 
control.  The  President  has  clearly  said 
we're  going  to  continue  efforts  toward 
verifiable  balanced  arms  control  in  which 
we  are  looking  for  reductions  that  are 
meaningful.  We  have  also  felt  that  one 
of  the  aspects  of  it  is  the  improvement 
of  our  own  strategic  situation.  Now  that 
doesn't  mean  that  everything  we're  go- 
ing to  do  has  to  be  in  place;  what  it  does 
mean  is  that  we're  going  to  be  better 
able  to  intervene  with  a  new  negotiating 
stance  when  appropriate  [inaudible]  has 
been  received  for  the  systems  we  an- 
ticipate we  will  have  to  have  in  our 
arsenal  in  the  period  ahead.  Now  that 
got  a  little  twisted  across  the  river -not 
intentionally -there's  always  a  bit  of  im- 
precision when  you  answer  questions 
like  that.  Nobody's  saying  we  have  to 
have  all  this  buildup  completed  before 
we  get  into  SALT;  but  we  will  feel  much 


more  confidenl  aboul  our  ability  to  con- 
duct those  things  realistically  when  we 
know  we  have  support  for  the  programs 
we're  talking  about  in  the  strategic  area, 
the  decisions  and  the  funding  for  them. 

Q.  So  that  really  does  rule  out  this 
year? 

A.  No,  it  won't  take  that  long. 
We've  got  a  defense  budget  on  the  Hill, 
and  when  that  budget  is  in  shape  and  we 
assess  that -there  will  be  a  number  of 
questions  to  ask.  There's  a  largely 
discredited  SALT  II;  we  may  seek  to 
modify  it,  we  may  seek  to  scrap  it  and 
start  all  over  again,  we  may  seek 
something  more  comprehensive,  or  nib- 
ble at  it  by  functional  categories.  These 
are  the  questions  that  are  under  con- 
sideration and  have  to  the  finalized  on 
our  side  in  conjunction  with  our  assess- 
ment of  the  strategic  discussions. 

Q.  Do  you  envision  that  the 
theater  nuclear  forces  meeting  next 
week  will  lead  to  negotiations  shortly 
or  soon? 

A.  We  intend  to  move  at  a 
deliberate  pace  in  conformance  with  the 
decision  of  December  1979.  There  are  a 
number  of  issues  that  need  to  be  re- 
solved with  our  allies  on  approach  and  a 
number  of  calculations  associated  with 
this  issue.  The  Brezhnev  speech  posed 
some  new  twists  to  it  which  we  have  re- 
jected out  of  hand  on  a  moratorium,  and 
our  allies  have  done  the  same.  To  freeze 
imbalance  is  not  our  view  of  negotiated 
arms  control. 


1  Press  release  67. 

2  Press  release  82. 
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FY  1982  Assistance  Requests 


by  Lannon  Walker 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  March  21+,  1981.  Mr. 
Walker  is  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs. l 

Before  summarizing  our  requests  under 
each  category  of  assistance,  let  me 
highlight  for  you  our  policy  concerns  as 
they  are  reflected  in  our  budget  re- 
quests. Recognizing  that  U.S.  interests 
in  Africa  are  served  by  progress  in 
economic  development,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  resources  through  a 
more  coordinated  approach  to  planning, 
budgeting,  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects.  And  our  bilateral 
assistance  will  increasingly  emphasize 
areas  of  strategic  and  political  priority 
to  the  United  States. 


PRIORITY  AREAS 

Southern/central  Africa,  from  Zaire 
south,  is  a  region  of  considerable 
economic  and  political  interest  to  the 
United  States,  one  with  extensive 
mineral  wealth,  and  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  U.S.  investment.  U.S.  interests 
are  threatened  by  regional  conflicts  and 
instability  which  invite  Soviet  and  Cuban 
intervention.  Our  request  includes  a  very 
sizable  commitment  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  Zimbabwe,  a  nation  whose  eco- 
nomic development,  political  stability, 
and  progress  are  of  paramount  interest 
to  the  United  States. 

Sudan,  the  Horn,  and  Indian  Ocean 
nations  is  a  region  of  strategic  value  to 
the  United  States  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf-Southwest 
Asian  arena.  Sudan,  our  largest  aid  re- 
cipient in  Africa,  is  a  staunch  friend 
which  feels  threatened  by  both  Libyan 
aggression  and  instability  in  the  Horn. 
We  have  negotiated  facilities  agree- 
ments with  Kenya,  also  a  strong  friend 
of  the  West  with  an  open  economy  and  a 
stable  government,  and  Somalia,  a  na- 
tion with  serious  economic  problems 
compounded  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  a  million  refugees. 

Liberia,  Zaire,  Senegal,  Cameroon, 
and  Gabon  are  old  friends.  Let  me  stress 
here  the  situation  of  Liberia,  a  nation 


which  has  undergone  considerable  tur- 
moil in  the  past  year.  Our  increased  aid 
reflects  our  concern  to  restore  political 
stability  and  assist  the  economic 
recovery  of  a  nation  where  we  have 
valuable  assets.  Liberia's  problems  are 
immediate,  and  we  must  address  them 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
be  seeking  ways,  in  our  new  budget,  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  our  other  old 
friends  to  demonstrate  our  consistency. 

The  Sahel  is  a  region  of  West  Africa 
where  the  United  States  has  both 
humanitarian  and  political  interests  and 
where  we  and  our  allies  are  engaged  in 
a  long-term  effort  to  rebuild  the 
economies  of  some  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  have  been 
ravaged  by  drought.  Today,  our  efforts 
in  this  area  have  taken  on  a  new  impor- 
tance, as  fragile  governments  with  a 
tenuous  hold  on  outlying  regions  could 
become  the  object  of  Libyan  adven- 
turism. 


FY  1982  PROPOSALS 

Our  request  for  FY  1982  reflects  ad- 
justments in  the  foreign  assistance 
budget  originally  sought  by  the  Carter 
Administration.  We  have  had  to  take 
certain  cuts  in  line  with  President 
Reagan's  expressed  desire  and  firm  in- 
tention to  reduce  Federal  spending  in 
almost  all  areas.  But  we  have  also 
sought  to  protect  our  priority  programs. 

Despite  cuts  we  have  taken,  our 
total  request  for  FY  1982  includes 
$390.5  million  for  development 
assistance,  an  amount  almost  the  same 
as  was  requested  in  FY  1981;  $216 
million  in  PL  480;  $231  million  in 
economic  support  fund  (ESF),  represent- 
ing a  substantial  increase  over  our  1981 
request  and  including  $60  million  for 
southern  Africa  and  $75  million  for  Zim- 
babwe; $203  million  in  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  including  enhanced  pro- 
grams in  Sudan  and  Kenya;  and  $7.5 
million  in  international  military  and 
educational  training  (IMET)  funds,  also 
representing  a  large  increase  over  1981. 

A  fuller  and  more  complete  reflec- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Reagan 
Administration  will  seek  to  utilize 
resources  in  pursuit  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  will  be  evi- 
dent in  the  FY  1983  budget. 

Before  describing  our  proposals  for 
security  assistance,  let  me  stress  the  link 


between  the  various  components  of  oui 

foreign  assistance  requests  for  Africa. 
Political  stability  in  Africa,  as  elsewher 
is  very  much  tied  to  progress  in 
economic  development.  And  in  a  conti- 
nent plagued  by  declining  agricultural 
production,  burgeoning  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  frequent  droughts, 
growing  numbers  of  refugees,  inade- 
quate health  facilities,  and  lack  of  basi< 
infrastructure,  this  link  becomes  even 
more  critical. 

Our  strategic  and  political  interests 
in  Africa  are  served  best  when  we  appi 
the  totality  of  our  foreign  assistance 
resources  toward  our -and 
Africa's -goals.  They  are  also  served  b 
our  support  to  multilateral  developmer 
institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank 
which,  as  Secretary  Haig  pointed  out 
last  week,  are  an  essential  source  of 
capital  for  many  developing  countries 
which  are  of  importance  to  us. 


ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 


The  ESF  provides  us  with  flexible 
resources  necessary  to  carry  forward 
our  policies  in  nations  afflicted  by  rapk 
ly  changing  economic  and  security  pro! 
lems.  Many  nations  in  Africa  fit  that 
description.  The  increases  we  are  re- 
questing in  the  ESF  for  1982  reflect  th 
importance  we  attach  to  this  resource 
support  of  our  interests  in  recipient  na 
tions.  In  this  connection,  let  me  stress 
our  support  for  the  ESF  contingency 
fund  which  the  Administration  is  propc 
ing. 

Zimbabwe 

We  are  proposing  $75  million  in  ESF  f 
Zimbabwe,  a  nation  which  achieved  in- 
dependence less  than  a  year  ago.  The 
present  government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prime  Minister  [Robert]  Mugab 
has  moved  with  reasonable  success  to 
reassure  the  white  community  and  to 
maintain  the  basis  of  the  second  most 
diversified  economy  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Our  objective  now  is  to  maintai 
and  nurture  this  generally  favorable 
state  of  affairs  and  help  provide  the  su; 
port  necessary  for  Zimbabwe's  stable 
political  and  economic  development.  Oi 
ESF  assistance  will  be  used  to  complet 
the  refugee  resettlement  and  rural 
reconstruction  programs  which  we 
began  in  1979  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  In  addition,  we  plan  to  begin 
assisting  the  Government  of  Zimbabwe 
in  rural  development  as  well  as  technic 
training  programs. 
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uthorn  Africa 

•  *re  requesting  $60  million  for 
ithem  Africa.  This  program  supports 
ig-term  U.S.  interests  in  the  stability 
a  strategically  important  region  and 
m  essential  element  in  promoting 
S.  objectives.  This  region,  rich  in 
tural  resources,  including  strategic 
nerals,  has  been  troubled  by  war, 
ilence,  and  economic  disruption 
;ulting  from  conflicts  in  Zimbabwe  and 
.mibia  and  by  the  spillover  of  turmoil 
m  South  Africa.  Our  ESF  request  for 
ithern  Africa  consists  of  three  com- 
ments. 

Botswana.  We  are  requesting  $10 
[lion  for  Botswana,  a  moderate, 
fnocratic,  multiparty  state  which 
ires  our  desire  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
n  of  the  region's  problems.  Our 
■Stance  is  necessary  to  help  Botswana 
?p  up  the  pace  of  its  economic 
relopment  program  while  coping  with 
!  added  demands  placed  on  its 
.ources  by  the  region's  instability.  Our 
IF  would  be  used  for  agricultural  pro- 
ction  and  planning  programs, 
»stock  and  range  management,  and 
provement  of  health  services. 

Zambia.  For  Zambia -a  nation  of 
tical  importance  to  regional  economic 
1  political  stability  in  central-southern 
nca-we  are  requesting  $20  million. 
nbia  is  a  major  source  of  U.S.  cobalt 
jorts  and  supplies  our  allies  with  a 
etantial  portion  of  their  copper  re- 
rements.  The  Zambian  economy  has 
;n  adversely  affected  by  a  number  of 
relopments  including  unfavorable 
ather,  depressed  prices  for  its  prin- 
al  export -copper -and  regional 
lflicts.  Our  ESF  would  be  used  to 
ince  key  agricultural  imports,  to  sup- 
■t  agricultural  development  and 
earch,  and  for  manpower  and 
hnical  assistance  projects. 

Regional  Fund.  We  request  $30 
llion  in  a  regional  fund  to  support 
ser  cooperation  among  the  nations  of 
ithem  Africa  by  assisting  them  to 
labilitate  and  improve  transportation 
:works  and  to  address  inadequacies  in 
•d  security  and  skilled  manpower, 
uthern  African  nations  are  fully 
are  of  the  benefits  of  tackling  their 
>blems  in  a  broader  framework,  and 
!  diplomatic  and  financial  support  of 
!  United  States  is  an  important  ele- 
git in  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

Their  first  priority  is  to  rehabilitate 
;  deteriorated  transportation  system, 
rticularly  vital  to  the  six  countries  of 
!  region  which  are  landlocked.  Our 


support,  in  concert  with  other  Western 
donors,  will  address  this  priority  as  well 
as  others  identified  by  the  nations  of  the 
region. 

Horn  of  Africa/Indian  Ocean  Area 

For  those  nations  in  the  strategically  im- 
portant Horn  of  Africa/Indian  Ocean 
area,  we  are  proposing  a  total  of  $86 
million  in  ESF. 

Sudan.  We  are  requesting  $50 
million  in  ESF  to  support  Sudan's 
efforts  to  correct  its  economic  problems 
and  help  implement  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  economic  reform  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  Sudan,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  [Gaafar 
Mohamed]  Nimeiri,  has  played  a  strong 
moderating  role  in  a  number  of  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  trouble  spots. 
Domestically,  the  Nimeiri  government 
has  emphasized  both  economic  develop- 
ment and  political  reconciliation.  Sudan's 
economic  problems -inflation,  foreign 
exchange  shortages,  and  huge  foreign 
arrearages  -are  compounded  by  a  refu- 
gee population  of  over  400,000  persons. 
Our  proposed  ESF  would  provide 
balance-of-payments  support  enabling 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  pur- 
chase spare  parts,  industrial  and 
agricultural  raw  materials,  and  equip- 
ment for  increasing  domestic  production 
and  expanding  exports.  It  would  repre- 
sent a  strong  indication  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  economic  reforms  and  political 
moderation  that  have  characterized 
President  Nimeiri's  government. 

Kenya.  We  are  proposing  $10 
million  in  ESF  for  Kenya.  A  moderate, 
friendly  Kenya  is  essential  to  our  policy 
of  maintaining  stability  in  this  region. 
Kenya  has  a  mixed  economy,  encourages 
private  enterprise,  guarantees  its  people 
personal  freedom  and  civil  liberties,  and 
permits  us  access  to  its  port  facilities. 
Our  ESF  is  intended  to  help  Kenya 
overcome  a  temporary  balance-of-pay- 
ments constraint  and  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  essential  production  inputs. 

Somalia.  We  are  also  proposing  $20 
million  in  ESF  for  Somalia,  one  of  the 
world's  poorest  countries,  and  one 
whose  economic  development  process 
has  been  impeded  by  a  lack  of  resources, 
a  recent,  crippling  drought,  and  a 
massive  influx  of  refugees  fleeing  the 
war  in  the  Ogaden.  As  we  assist 
Somalia's  effort  to  survive  and  develop, 
both  our  humanitarian  and  strategic  in- 
terests are  engaged.  Somalia's  strategic 
location  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  its 


Africa 


proximity  to  the  Persian  Gulf  were  im- 
portant in  our  decision  to  negotiate  a 
facilities  access  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Somalia. 

Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and 
Djibouti.  We  propose  ESF  programs 
each  totaling  $2  million  for  these  coun- 
tries. All  three  countries  occupy 
strategic  locations.  The  Mauritian 
Government  has  been  uniformly  respon- 
sive to  U.S.  requests  for  access  to  its 
facilities  by  units  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
task  force.  Our  ESF  would  contribute  to 
Mauritian  efforts  to  correct  a 
deteriorating  economic  situation  by  help- 
ing the  Mauritian  Government  imple- 
ment its  stabilization  program  and  ease 
its  foreign  exchange  constraint. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  satellite  tracking  station  in 
the  Seychelles.  Our  ESF  assistance 
would  provide  a  commodity  import  pro- 
gram to  finance  vital  agricultural  im- 
ports for  the  Seychelles  and  encourage 
the  pragmatic  aspects  of  the  govern- 
ment's development  program. 

Djibouti,  which  also  permits  the  U.S. 
Navy  access  to  its  facilities,  is  a  strong 
proponent  of  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  in  the  Horn.  Our  ESF  would 
support  Djiboutian  efforts  to  strengthen 
its  infrastructure  and  develop  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

Liberia 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  pro- 
pose $10  million  in  ESF  for  Liberia,  an 
old  friend,  a  country  in  which  we  have 
extensive  interests,  and  whose  economy 
is  closely  linked  to  ours  through  both 
U.S.  investment  and  commercial  bank- 
ing arrangements.  Liberia  currently 
faces  staggering  economic  problems,  and 
our  ESF  program  would  provide  bal- 
ance-of-payments and  budgetary  support 
as  Liberia  seeks  to  resolve  its  long-term 
structural  economic  problems  while 
maintaining  its  economic  development 
programs. 


FMS  AND  IMET 

This  Administration  takes  very  seriously 
its  commitment  to  help  African  govern- 
ments defend  their  peoples  from  both 
regional  and  external  threats.  We  do  not 
believe  that  U.S.  interests  are  served 
when  our  African  friends  regard  us  as 
unresponsive  to  their  legitimate  security 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that 
not  all  of  our  friends  in  Africa  deserving 
our  FMS  security  assistance  support  are 
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able  to  pay  for  it  at  current  rates  of  in- 
terest. Therefore,  we  are  requesting 
FMS  financing  at  reduced  interest  rates 
for  certain  African  countries.  In  support 
of  our  own  national  security  interests 
and  foreign  policy  objectives,  we  are  re- 
questing enhanced  support  for  both 
Sudan  and  Kenya.  Recognizing  the  value 
this  program  has  as  a  foreign  policy 
resource  of  considerable  long-term  value 
to  U.S. -African  relations,  we  are  also  re- 
questing increased  IMET  for  Africa. 

Persian  Gulf/Indian  Ocean 

In  support  of  our  strategic  interest  in 
this  region,  we  are  proposing  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sudan.  We  are  requesting  $100 
million  in  FMS  and  $1.3  million  in  IMET 
for  Sudan.  Sudan  is  expected  to  use  the 
FMS  funds,  which  we  are  proposing  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  interest,  to  accelerate  its 
military  modernization  program.  For  ex- 
ample, we  would  expect  the  Sudanese  to 
purchase  tanks,  additional  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  artillery,  antiaircraft 
weapons,  and  spare  parts.  Our  enhanced 
program  request  is  designed  to  help 
Sudan  deal  with  the  increased  tensions 
in  the  region  and  the  potential  threat 
from  Libya.  Our  IMET  program  would 
complement  Sudanese  purchases  of  U.S. 
weapons  and  provide  training  in  the 
essentials  of  modern  military  manage- 
ment. 

Kenya.  We  request  $51  million  in 
FMS  and  $1.3  million  in  IMET  for 
Kenya,  which  permits  the  U.S.  Navy  ac- 
cess to  its  port  facilities.  The  primary 
objective  of  our  FMS  program,  all  of 
which  is  proposed  at  reduced  rates  of  in- 
terest, is  to  assist  in  Kenya's  armed 
forces  modernization.  It  is  expected  to 
concentrate  on  strengthening  Kenya's 
air  defense  and  air  transport  capability 
and  to  allow  continued  support  of  the 
F-5  program  and  the  development  of  a 
credible  mobile  antitank  force.  The 
IMET  program  will  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  developing  expertise 
and  systems  needed  for  effective 
management  of  Kenya's  defense 
establishment  and  fostering  the  growth 
of  an  indigenous  training  capability. 
Some  of  this  training  will  be  done  by 
I  f.S.  mobile  training  teams  in  Kenya  and 
some  training  will  be  in  the  United 
St;U' 

Somalia.  For  this  country,  with 
which  we  have  negotiated  a  military 
facilities  agreement,  we  are  requesting 
$20  million  in  FMS  credits  and  $0,350 
million  in  [MET.  The  FMS  credits  are 


Military  Assistance 
to  Liberia 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  1,  19811 

The  United  States  has  a  longstanding 
military  assistance  program  in  Liberia. 
During  the  1970s  we  provided  annual 
IMET  [international  military  education 
and  training]  programs  ranging  up  to 
$300,000.  FMS  [foreign  military  sales] 
programs  were  initiated  in  1956,  and 
credit  amounts  of  up  to  $1.8  million 
have  been  extended  annually  since  FY 
1975.  Total  military  assistance  through 
FY  1979  was  $17.9  million. 

The  military  leaders  of  the  new 
government  have  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  military  assistance  just  as 
they  have  for  economic  assistance,  but 
as  soldiers  whose  grievances  about  poor 
living  conditions  sparked  the  April  coup, 
they  have  put  great  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing the  training,  living  conditions,  and 
morale  of  their  military  colleagues. 

The  United  States  has  responded  to 
Liberia's  requests  for  military  assistance 
because  of  our  interests  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Liberians  and  of  our  other 
friends  around  the  world  that  we  take 
the  lead  in  helping  Liberia. 

In  FY  1980  we  provided  $2.47 
million  in  FMS  credits  and  $230,000  in 
IMET  funds.  In  FY  1981  we  have 
already  signed  agreements  for  $1.7 
million  in  FMS  credits  and  allocated 
$449,000  in  IMET  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  provided  an  emergency 
shipment  of  20  trucks  under  provision 
506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

This  Administration  has  decided  to 
continue  these  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
Liberian  military  through  the  use  of 
mobile  training  teams  and  training  exer- 
cises as  well  as  providing  additional 
FMS  credits  for  military  housing  con- 
struction and  force  modernization. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  William  J.  Dyess.  ■ 


being  proposed  at  reduced  rates  of 
financing,  and  it  is  envisaged  that  the 
Government  of  Somalia  will  purchase  air 
defense,  communications,  and  engineer- 
ing equipment.  IMET  training  will  be 
related  to  this  equipment. 


Djibouti.  For  Djibouti,  a  strategi- 
cally located  nation  at  the  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  we  request  $1.0  million  in 
FMS  credits  and  $0.1  million  in  IMET. 
Our  FMS  would  finance  an  engineering 
company  with  a  mission  to  create  a 
transport  and  communications  in- 
frastructure. 

Southern/Central  Africa 

For  Southern/Central  Africa  we  are  re-   j 
questing  the  following  in  FMS  and 
IMET. 

Zaire.  We  are  requesting  $10.5 
million  in  FMS  and  $1.56  million  in  IM-  i 
ET  for  Zaire.  Our  security  assistance 
relationship  with  Zaire  serves  both  our    i 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  in- 
terests. It  also  provides  the  essential 
underpinning  for  an  effort  which  we  and 
our  allies  are  engaged  in  to  encourage 
and  help  sustain  reforms  now  underway 
in  the  Zairian  Armed  Forces.  The  IMET 
program  helps  assure  the  most  effective  | 
use  of  FMS-fmanced  equipment  as  well    ; 
as  provide  professional  and  technical 
training  for  selected  military  personnel.    , 
We  expect  the  Government  of  Zaire  to 
request  FMS  financing  for  the  mainten-  ^ 
ance  and  support  of  previously  supplied 
C-130  aircraft  as  well  as  spare  parts  for 
U.S.-supplied  ground  transport,  patrol 
boats,  communications  equipment,  and 
additional  jeeps  and  trucks. 

Botswana.  For  this  country,  we  are 
requesting  $0.5  million  in  FMS  and  $0.1 
million  in  IMET.  We  expect  our  FMS  to 
help  finance  purchases  for  the  Botswana 
defense  force. 

Gabon.  For  Gabon,  a  moderate 
African  state  in  which  we  have  impor- 
tant political  and  growing  economic  in- 
terest, we  are  requesting  $2.6  million  in 
FMS  and  $0.1  million  in  IMET.  FMS 
financing  would  assist  Gabon  in  equip- 
ping its  gendarmerie  platoons  to  become 
a  credible  patrol  force  to  protect  un- 
marked frontiers. 

Cameroon.  We  request  $1.5  million 
in  FMS  and  $0.1  million  in  IMET  for 
Cameroon,  a  friendly  African  state 
whose  security  could  be  jeopardized  by 
the  Libyan  military  presence  in 
neighboring  Chad.  Our  assistance  is  pro- 
posed for  the  purchase  of  jeeps,  trucks, 
communications  equipment,  and  spare 
parts  for  previously  purchased  U.S. 
vehicles. 

Rwanda.  We  request  $1.5  million  in 
FMS  and  $0.05  million  in  IMET  for 
Rwanda,  to  assist  that  nation  strengthen 
its  armed  forces'  noncombat  capabilities 
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rough  the  purchase  of  dual  purpose 
nlethal  equipment  and  related  train- 
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est  Africa 

B  propose  only  two  FMS  programs  for 

est  Africa. 

Liberia.  We  are  proposing  $12.3 
Bon  in  F.MS  and  $0.6  million  in  IMET 
■  Liberia.  The  armed  forces  there  de- 
ad almost  entirely  on  U.S.  security 
BBtance  for  equipment  and  military 
ining.  Our  proposed  program  will 
nv  the  purchase  of  new  equipment, 
1  provide  training  for  the  Liberian 
my.  which  has  been  totally  reorga- 
ed  since  the  April  1980  coup,  and  will 
;ist  Liberia's  military  housing  con- 
uction  program,  which  is  the  govern- 
nt's  top  military  priority.  In  view  of 
>eria's  economic  problems,  we  propose 
IS  financing  at  reduced  rates  of  in- 
est. 

Senegal.  We  propose  $2.0  million  in 
IS  and  $0,350  in  IMET  for  Senegal, 
r  security  assistance  is  designed  to 
>w  U.S.  support  for  Senegal's 
derate  foreign  policy  as  well  as  its 
nmitment  to  democracy  at  home,  to 
>mote  regional  stability,  and  to  con- 
ue  U.S.  access  to  Senegal's  excellent 
nmunications  and  transport  facilities. 
legal  is  expected  to  use  the  proposed 
mcing  to  purchase,  among  other 
ns,  jeeps  and  spare  parts  for 
rineering  equipment.  The  IMET  funds 
1  be  used  for  related  and  professional 
ining. 

Let  me  also  highlight  the  fact  that 

are  proposing  several  new  IMET 
(grams— in  the  Congo,  Cape  Verde, 
nbabwe,  Djibouti,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
i  Guinea-Bissau.  These  programs  are 
all  and  designed  to  allow  these  coun- 
>s  an  opening  to  professional  military 
ining  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  again  stress  the  importance 
ich  this  Administration  attaches  to 
ximizing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
eign  policy  resources  in  pursuit  of  our 
jrests  in  Africa.  Those  interests  are 
reasing,  as  are  Africa's  needs.  At  a 
ie  of  budgetary  restraint,  we  believe 

requests  before  this  subcommittee 
resent  our  best  attempt  to  utilize  our 
ources  in  support  of  our  priority  in- 
ests. 


lThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
ivailable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
ruments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
riington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Following  are  statements  by  Am- 
bassador Rozanne  L.  Ridgway, 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  Mark  B.  Feldman,  Acting  Legal  Ad- 
viser, before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  March  18,  1981. ' 


AMBASSADOR  RIDGWAY 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  in  connection 
with  your  consideration  of  the  maritime 
boundary  settlement  treaty  with 
Canada.  I  am  accompanied  by  the  Act- 
ing Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Mark  Feldman.  Mr.  Feldman  was 
the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  and  will  be 
the  principal  witness  for  the  Administra- 
tion as  you  take  up  the  question  of 
whether  to  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  this  docu- 
ment. 

It  seems  appropriate,  however, 
given  all  that  we  have  been  through 
together,  that  as  you  open  your  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  I  share  with 
you  our  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
months.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
matters  related  to  the  maritime  bound- 
ary settlement  treaty  and  the  fishery 
treaty,  which  the  Administration  has 
asked  be  returned  to  it  unacted  upon, 
which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to  this 
committee. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Haig  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  his  confirmation  hearings,  he 
and  you  agreed  that  the  question  of  the 
U.S. -Canadian  East  Coast  maritime 
boundary  settlement  and  fishery 
treaties,  which  had  been  before  the 
Senate  for  2  years,  was  "a  matter  of 
priority."  Subsequently,  Secretary  Haig 
assured  the  committee  that  he  would 
elicit  the  views  of  all  concerned  as  he 
prepared  his  recommendations  to  the 
President  on  how  best  to  proceed  with 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
treaties,  linked  so  that  neither  could 
come  into  force  without  the  other. 

In  the  first  week  of  February, 
Secretary  Haig  asked  that  I  represent 
him  in  this  review.  This  is  the  occasion 
for  me  to  express  thanks  to  you,  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  to  interested 
Members  of  the  House,  and  to  staff 
members  who  have  been  so  generous 
with  their  time.  You  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  understand  the  full  range  and 
depth  of  the  views  of  Congress  on  the 


content  and  the  disposition  of  the 
treaties.  There  was  never  any  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  together  we  were  con- 
cerned not  only  with  our  fisheries  and 
maritime  boundary  interests  but  also 
with  our  country's  interest  in  a  positive 
and  constructive  relationship  with 
Canada.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would 
like  to  say  thank  you  to  everyone  for 
their  wisdom  and  their  guidance  and 
their  willingness  to  share  both  with  us. 

It  was  clear  as  the  review  proceeded 
that  there  were  only  two  realistic 
courses  of  action  for  the  United  States 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  treaties. 
We  could  either  do  nothing  or  we  could 
attempt  to  advance  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  problem  toward  a  solution.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  chosen.  The  President, 
by  his  letter  to  you  of  March  6,  asked 
for  your  favorable  consideration  of  the 
maritime  boundary  settlement  treaty 
and  the  recall  of  the  fishery  treaty.  Dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  Ottawa  he  ex- 
plained this  action,  and  his  reasons  for 
it,  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  We  ap- 
preciate the  promptness  with  which  you 
have  moved  to  take  up  the  maritime 
boundary  settlement  treaty. 

In  all  of  the  discussions  with  the  in- 
terested American  parties  there  was  no 
one  who  was  against  conservation  or 
who  was  against  management  or,  in- 
deed, who  was  against  some  document 
to  express  that  portion  of  our  fishery  in- 
terest which  we  have  in  common  with 
Canada.  I  think  it  important  to  say  that 
everyone  concerned  was  responsible, 
was  alert  to  the  need  for  perceptive  and 
imaginative  steps  to  meet  the  particular 
fishery  resource  challenges  in  our  future 
and  looked  to  that  future,  when  we  have 
a  boundary,  to  build  a  pragmatic  and 
practical  fishery  relationship  with 
Canada. 

Some  believed  that  the  failure  to 
achieve  progress  because  of  the  fishery 
treaty  represented  the  power  of  a  single 
regional  bloc  to  thwart  the  national  in- 
terest. That  is  an  unfair  judgment.  The 
fishery  treaty  which  we  have  asked  be 
returned,  in  fact,  deals  only  with  the  in- 
terests of  a  single  region.  What  else 
should  be  key  except  the  views  of  that 
region?  All  were  concerned,  all  believed 
that  a  solution  had  to  be  found,  that 
somehow  progress  toward  the  core  prob- 
lem-that  is,  the  lack  of  a  maritime 
boundary -ought  to  be  achieved.  The  in- 
terests and  the  views  expressed  were 
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not  parochial.  They  were,  and  are,  sen- 
sitive to  the  concerns  of  the  affected 
region. 

The  record  should  show  that  we  are 
moving  to  address  a  problem  which 
arises  from  a  dispute  over  claims  that 
the  United  States  does  not  recognize. 
The  President  said,  in  his  letter  to  you 
of  March  6,  that  the  United  States  finds 
no  basis  in  international  law  for  the 
East  Coast  maritime  claims  made  by 
Canada.  We  do  not  recognize  them.  We 
believe  our  claim  is  sound.  We  do  not 
yield  on  this  question.  Looking  to  the 
future,  when  we  intend  to  exercise 
discretion  in  law  enforcement  in  all 
areas  now  claimed  by  Canada  should 
Canada  decide  also  to  ratify  the 
maritime  boundary  settlement  treaty, 
one  must  underline  that  there  is  a  very 
real  difference  between  the  use  of  such 
discretion  and  recognizing  Canada's 
claims.  We  do  not  recognize  those  claims 
and  intend,  as  Mr.  Feldman  will  make 
clear,  to  pursue  vigorously  and  con- 
fidently the  claim  we  have  made. 

Finally,  in  all  of  the  discussions 
there  was  a  sense  that  somehow  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  uncertain  about  the 
ability  of  the  regional  councils  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  given  them  by 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  I  would  like  to  say  for 
myself,  not  only  as  a  result  of  recent  ex- 
perience but  because  of  previous  ex- 
periences, that  the  regional  councils  are 
institutions  which  must  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  authorities 
given  them,  and  we  ought,  as  a  matter 
of  posture  and  of  policy,  to  be  confident 
in  the  ability  of  those  councils  and  their 
members  to  carry  out  their  tasks.  We 
certainly  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do 
so  and  that  they  will  do  so  with  insight 
and  with  respect  for  the  resource. 


MR.  FELDMAN 

Ambassador  Ridgway  has  just  reviewed 
the  political  and  diplomatic  context 
which  has  led  up  to  this  hearing.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  terms  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  maritime 
boundary  treaty  with  Canada. 

For  present  purposes  a  maritime 
boundary  delimits  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  fisheries  jurisdiction  of  neighboring 
states.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
have  undefined  maritime  boundaries  in 
four  areas  off  their  coasts:  two  in  the 
Pacific,  off  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 


and  within  and  seaward  of  Dixon  En- 
trance, one  in  the  Arctic,  and  one  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine  area  in  the  Atlantic.  None 
of  these  boundaries  has  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  most  pressing  problem 
for  both  countries  is  the  boundary  in  the 
Atlantic. 

The  disputed  boundary  area  includes 
the  northeastern  portion  of  Georges 
Bank  which  is  of  interest  both  for  its 
rich  fisheries  and  for  its  hydrocarbon 
potential.  As  the  parties  have  been 
unable  to  establish  a  boundary  by 
negotiation,  their  competition  for 
fisheries  in  the  area  has  become  a 
serious  irritant  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  If  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  able  to  agree  on  a  set- 
tlement of  this  delicate  boundary  issue 
by  binding  third-party  adjudication,  it 
will  be  an  act  of  statesmanship  in  the 
best  tradition  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween neighboring  states  and  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  rule  of  law  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Boundary  Adjudication 

The  boundary  adjudication  is  of  great 
practical  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  because  it  will  affect 
fisheries,  potential  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment, and  environmental  processes  of 
great  concern  to  both.  The  adjudication 
is  also  of  interest  to  the  international 
community  at  large.  The  Gulf  of  Maine 
case  will  be  a  landmark  that  will  in- 
fluence the  development  of  international 
law  for  years  to  come.  One  reason  is 
that  the  case  will  present  the  first  ad- 
judication of  a  combined  Continental 
Shelf-fisheries  boundary. 

The  leading  cases  in  this  area  of  the 
law  have  involved  only  the  Continental 
Shelf.  The  principles  of  those  cases  will 
certainly  apply  but  fisheries  considera- 
tions also  will  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  result  in  this  case  will  be  of 
great  importance  for  the  future  delimita- 
tion of  200-mile  economic  zones  when 
they  become  established  in  international 
law. 

A  second  reason  the  case  is  impor- 
tant to  the  international  community  is 
that  it  involves  the  first  use  of  the 
chamber  procedure  provided  for  in  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Under  the  chamber  procedure 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  may  elect  to 
have  their  case  decided  by  a  chamber  of 
the  Court,  i.e.,  by  a  selected  few  of  the 
15  members  of  the  Court. 

In  1972  the  Court  adopted  new  pro- 
cedures which  were  intended  to  simplify 


and  expedite  proceedings  before  the 
Court.  It  was  hoped  that  these  pro- 
cedures would  attract  business  to  the 
Court,  which  has  not  been  as  active  in  I 
recent  years  as  it  should  be.  Among  the 
important  features  of  the  new  rules  arel 
provisions  recognizing  that  parties  to  afl 
dispute  should  have  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  composition  of  a/1  hoe 
chambers  designed  to  deal  with  a  par-  J 
ticular  case.  Under  the  rules,  the  parties  : 
determine  the  number  of  Judges  to  be  1 
included.  The  Court  elects  the  members  ■ 
of  the  chamber,  but  it  does  so  in  con- 
sultation with  the  parties.  Thus,  the  par- ' 
ties  can  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  composition  of  the  chamber. 

The  chamber  procedure  is  now 
designed  to  approximate  the  flexibility   ] 
of  arbitration,  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  the  parties  of  the  expertise, 
prestige,  and  economy  of  proceedings 
before  the  Court.  A  great  many  people 
will  be  watching  the  Gulf  of  Maine  case   : 
to  see  if  these  procedures  work.  If  they  ' 
do,  the  World  Court  should  gain  new 
prestige  and  acceptance. 

The  Treaty 

Before  discussing  the  terms  of  the  trea- 
ty in  detail,  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
structure  of  the  treaty  package.  It  con- 
sists of  a  treaty  text  of  four  articles,  two 
annexes,  and  a  confidential  exchange  of  \ 
notes  which  has  been  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

•  Article  1  of  the  treaty  states  the 
basic  agreement  of  the  parties  to  submit 
their  dispute  to  a  chamber  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  on  the  terms 
set  out  in  the  special  agreement,  which    ; 
is  the  first  annex  to  the  treaty. 

•  Articles  2  and  3  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vide, in  effect,  that  if  the  proceedings  in 
the  World  Court  cannot  be  organized  or 
continued  as  the  parties  desire  because 
of  problems,  such  as  the  selection  or 
replacement  of  the  Judges,  either  party 
may  terminate  the  special  agreement. 
Then  the  arbitration  agreement  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  second  annex  to  the 
treaty  automatically  would  enter  into 
force.  That  agreement  provides  a 
mechanism  to  insure  the  ultimate  ad- 
judication of  the  dispute.  Both  govern- 
ments are  confident  that  the  case  will  be 
adjudicated  by  a  chamber  of  the  World 
Court,  but  they  wish  to  provide 
safeguards  in  case  unforeseen  problems 
should  arise  out  of  the  new  procedures 
which  have  not  been  used  before. 

•  Article  4  of  the  treaty  is  the  entry 
into  force  provision.  As  presently 
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(ted,  it  provides  for  tht-  entry  into 
•e  of  the  treaty  on  the  same  date  that 
agreement  on  Bast  Coast  fisheries 
surces,  pending  before  this  commit- 
is  also  brought  into  force.  For  the 
sons  explained  by  Ambassador 
gway,  the  Administration  proposes 
Inend  this  article  so  that  the  bound- 
settlement  treaty  may  be  brought  in- 
brce  upon  the  exchange  o(  in- 
lments  oi  ratification  while  the 
eries  agreement  is  returned  to  the 
sident.  We  have  provided  the  com- 
tee  suggested  language  for  this  pur- 
L>,  as  well  as  texts  for  a  number  of 
forming  changes  and  technical  ad- 
ments  in  the  annexes.  These  latter 
lils  will  not  cause  any  concern  in  Ot- 
a  if  Canada  can  accept  the  basic 
nge  in  article  4. 

cial  Agreement 

;ome  ways  the  most  interesting  docu- 
lt  in  the  treaty  package  is  the  an- 
ed  Special  Agreement  Between  the 
ted  States  and  Canada  to  Submit  to 
hamber  of  the  International  Court  of 
tice  the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime 
Mary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area. 
5  is  the  document  the  parties  would 
mit  jointly  to  the  Court  once  they 
e  ratified  the  treaty. 

•  Article  I  of  the  special  agreement 
scribes  that  the  chamber  of  the  Court 
)  be  composed  of  five  Judges.  We  are 
posing  a  modification  of  this  provi- 

i  to  permit  the  selection  of  national 
ges,  which  is  precluded  by  the  ex- 
lg  text.  The  former  U.S.  Judge  on 
Court,  the  late  Richard  Baxter,  was 
peat  jurist,  but  he  disqualified  himself 
n  this  case  because  he  had  counseled 
State  of  Maine  on  this  matter  before 
ing  the  Court.  If  the  present  U.S. 
ge,  Stephen  M.  Schwebel,  sits  on  this 
i,  Canada  would  be  entitled  to  ap- 
it  one  of  its  nationals  as  an  ad  hoc 
ge.  The  recommendations  of  the  par- 
as to  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
be  communicated  confidentially  to 
Court  at  the  proper  time. 

•  Article  II  of  the  special  agreement 
>  forth  in  paragraph  1  the  question 
chamber  is  asked  to  decide;  this  is  a 
ical  provision.  "The  Chamber  is  re- 
sted to  decide,  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  rules  of  international 
applicable  in  the  matter  between  the 

ties,  what  is  the  course  of  the  single 
ritime  boundary  that  divides  the  con- 
intal  shelf  and  fisheries  zones  of  the 
ties  from  a  predetermined  point  in- 
ited  in  the  agreement  to  a  point  to  be 
ermined  by  the  Chamber  within  a 
ined  area  seaward  of  Georges  Bank. 


Article  11  also  requests  the  chamber  to 
describe  the  course  of  the  maritime 
boundary  in  certain  technical  terms,  to 
illustrate  the  maritime  boundary  on 
selected  charts,  and  to  appoint  a 
technical  expert  jointly  nominated  by  the 
parties  to  assist  it  in  its  work. 
Paragraph  4  of  article  II  commits  the 
parties  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
chamber  as  final  and  binding  upon  them. 

•  Article  III  of  the  special  agree- 
ment is  a  standard  disclaimer  which 
clarifies  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
maritime  boundary  is  to  divide  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  fishery  zones  of  the 
parties  and  that  the  special  agreement 
does  not  constitute  recognition  of  the 
jurisdiction  that  the  other  country  may 
claim  to  exercise  in  the  delimited  area, 
beyond  that  otherwise  recognized  by 
each  country.  In  this  connection,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  maintain  dif- 
ferent positions  on  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea,  the  scope  of  fisheries 
jurisdiction  exercised  within  the 
200-nautical-mile  zone,  and  the  legal 
regime  for  the  Continental  Shelf;  these 
differences  are  not  affected  by  the 
special  agreement  or  the  maritime 
boundary  established  thereunder. 

•  Article  IV  of  the  special  agree- 
ment requests  the  chamber,  and 
obligates  the  parties,  to  utilize  certain 
technical  provisions.  These  provisions 
should  help  avoid  any  technical  errors 
creeping  into  the  decision  to  the  detri- 
ment of  either  party. 

•  Article  V  of  the  special  agreement 
provides  that  proposals  made  during  the 
course  of  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
maritime  boundary  settlement  will  not 
be  introduced  into  evidence  or  publicly 
disclosed.  The  article  also  provides  that 
the  parties  will  notify  and  consult  with 
each  other  before  introducing  into 
evidence  or  argument  diplomatic  or 
other  confidential  correspondence. 

•  Article  VI  sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  written 
proceedings,  calling  for  presentation  of 
memorials  7  months  after  the  chamber 
has  been  constituted  and  counter- 
memorials  6  months  later.  The  chamber 
may  extend  these  time  limits  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party. 

•  Article  VII  sets  forth  a  procedure 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  maritime 
boundary  established  by  the  chamber,  if 
that  is  considered  desirable  by  either 
party.  Such  an  extension  may  be 
necessary  to  further  define  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  boundary  beyond 
200-nautical  miles.  If  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  on  such  an  extension 
within  1  year  of  a  request  to  do  so, 
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either  party  may  take  the  question  back 
to  the  chamber  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  constituted  under  the 
special  agreement. 

•  Article  VIII  provides  that  the 
special  agreement  enters  into  force  on 
the  date  the  treaty  enters  into  force  and 
that  it  remains  in  force  until  it  is  ter- 
minated in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty. 

Arbitration  Agreement 

Now,  I  would  like  to  describe  very  brief- 
ly the  arbitration  agreement  which 
would  be  the  governing  instrument  in 
the  case  of  an  ad  hoc  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding. In  many  respects  it  is  the  same 
as  the  special  agreement.  The  dif- 
ferences can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  arbitration  agreement 
new  institutions  would  have  to  be 
established  while  those  are  in  place  if  we 
proceed  before  the  World  Court.  Among 
the  articles,  I  will  mention  only  those 
few  which  differ  from  the  special  agree- 
ment. 

•  Article  VI   of  the  arbitration 
agreement  incorporates  by  reference  the 
Rules  of  Court  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  the  applicable  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  they  are  deemed 
appropriate  by  it.  The  article  states  that 
a  majority  vote  of  its  members  governs 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

•  Article  VII  authorizes  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  to  fix  a  seat  for  its  opera- 
tions. 

•  Article  X  provides  that  the  parties 
will  jointly  share  the  general  expenses  of 
the  arbitration,  while  bearing  their  own 
costs  in  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  case.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  note  that  the  costs  of  arbitration 
are  significantly  higher  than  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Court  because  the 
parties  must  bear  the  costs  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  as  well  as  their  own  ex- 
penses. 

•  Article  XI  establishes  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  filling  of  vacancies  which 
may  arise  during  the  course  of  the  ar- 
bitration. In  general,  if  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  within  a  specified  time, 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  or  its  president 
would  have  the  authority  to  fill  any 
vacancies. 

•  Article  XII  recites  the  parties' 
agreement  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  will  be  final  and  binding 
upon  them.  Either  party  may  refer  to 
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the  Court  of  Arbitration  any  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties  as  to  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  decision  within  3  months  of 
the  rendering  of  the  decision. 

•  Article  XIV  provides  that  the  ar- 
bitration agreement  will  enter  into  force 
as  provided  in  articles  II  and  III  of  the 
basic  treaty  which  bring  the  arbitration 
agreement  into  force  automatically  if 
either  party  terminates  the  special 
agreement. 

I  believe  the  committee  is  entitled  to 
some  assessment  of  our  prospects  in  a 
proceeding  of  this  nature.  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  development  of 
our  positions  and  the  legal  discussions 
we  have  had  with  Canada  on  this  issue 
over  the  past  6  years.  I  am  confident  of 
the  merits  of  the  U.S.  position.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
the  outcome  of  an  adjudication.  There 
always  are  risks.  I  am  sure  that 
Canada's  lawyers,  too,  are  confident  of 
their  position.  However,  I  can  say  that 
the  State  Department  lawyers  who  have 
worked  on  this  issue  over  the  years  have 
grown  more  confident  as  international 
law  has  developed  in  this  field.  Most  of 
all,  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  both  receive  an 
objective  and  impartial  judgment  from 
the  tribunal  we  create  by  this  treaty.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  U.S.  interests  will  be 
well  served  by  this  treaty,  and  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  as  soon  as  possible. 
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1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


by  Secretary  Haig 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  2-4, 
1981} 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  express  the 
pleasure  I  have  of  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  that  has 
played  such  an  important  role  over  the 
years  in  the  development  and  evolution 
of  the  professionalism  of  our  Foreign 
Service. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  appear 
before  this  committee  today.  In 
testimony  last  week  before  the  full 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
outlined  the  international  challenges  we 
face  today  and  the  resources  we  seek  to 
deal  with  these  challenges.  One  of  those 
resources — the  State  Department  itself — 
is  the  subject  of  my  testimony  today. 

The  Department's  authorization  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1982  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  activities  into  1983 
amount  to  $2,461,688,000.  To  put  this 
figure  into  perspective,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  real  re- 
sources this  money  supports:  the 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  the  State 
Department  employees. 

The  promise  of  a  consistent,  reliable, 
balanced  foreign  policy  can  be  fulfilled 
only  if  the  foreign  policy  professionals 
make  their  proper  contribution.  They 
are  the  custodians  of  the  historical 
memory  of  our  actions  abroad  and  a 
crucial  asset  for  the  years  to  come.  As 
recent  events  have  demonstrated,  they 
have  become  the  first  line  in  many 
respects  of  the  defense  of  our  national 
interests. 

In  recent  years,  the  task  of  the 
foreign  policy  professional  has  become 
much  more  difficult.  Several  problems 
deserve  particular  attention:  a  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  ignore  them  in  policy- 
making; the  financial  drawbacks  of  pub- 
lic service  itself;  a  growing  volume  of 
work  without  a  commensurate  increase 
of  personnel;  the  frustration  growing 
from  the  lack  of  a  cohesive  American 
leadership  globally.  Above  all,  their  pro- 
fession has  become  much  more  danger- 
ous. As  violence  has  mounted  against 
our  posts  abroad,  employees  have  been 
forced  to  accept  extended  separations 


from  their  families  rather  than  putting, 
their  loved  ones  at  risk. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  I  will  seek 
alleviate  these  conditions:  to  improve  t 
morale  of  our  professionals,  to  give 
them  their  necessary  participation  in  t 
making  and  the  execution  of  our  natiffl 
foreign  policy,  to  enhance  their  workin 
conditions,  and  to  protect  them.  The 
President  has  taken  the  most  essential 
step  in  this  process  by  indicating  that 
the  Secretary  of  State — and  his  depart 
ment — shall  be  the  general  manager  ofi, 
American  foreign  policy.  He  has  given 
his  personal  attention  to  the  safety  of 
our  diplomats. 

The  budget  request  placed  before 
you  reflects  a  program  designed  to  dea 
with  security  of  personnel,  working  cor 
ditions,  and  pay.  It  is  fully  responsive  t 
the  philosophy  of  management  outlinec 
above. 


•  Security  at  posts  abroad  should 
increased  to  protect  our  people  and  the 
dependents  from  violence  and  terrorisn 
It  is  important,  too,  that  we  protect 
classified  national  security  information 
from  compromise.  For  this  purpose,  th 
Congress  enacted  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $6.1  million  in  1980  and 
provided  an  additional  $35.8  million  in 
1981.  To  continue  this  critical  security 
program,  we  are  requesting  another  $2;. 
million  in  1982. 

•  As  Under  Secretary  [for  Manage-) 
ment  Richard  T.]  Kennedy  discussed 
with  you  in  more  detail,  this  authoriza-  J 
tion  request  reflects  140  new  positions  j 
to  cover  growing  overseas  consular  and 
domestic  passport  workloads  and  to 
strengthen  resource  and  program 
management  for  the  refugee  program. 
Additionally,  Under  Secretary  Kennedy 
is  conducting  an  intensive  review  of  our 
current  personnel  resources  across  the 
board.  The  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  on  professional 
development  require  additional  training, 
faculty,  and  support  personnel.  The 
Department's  capability  to  report  and 
analyze  political  and  economic  events 
must  be  strengthened. 

•  Also,  as  part  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980,  we  have  initiated  the 
pay  comparability  provisions  for  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  new  Foreign  Serv- 
ice designations  and  grade  levels  are  in 
effect,  and  we  are  requesting  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  to  cover  certain  new 
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.S.  Foreign  Affairs  Costs  and  Personnel 


Outlays  FY  1980  ($  billions) 


>tal  Federal  Government 
>tal  Foreign  Affairs* 

of  which 

Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  Affairs  Administration 
(expenses  of  Department  of  State  and 
Foreign  Service  and  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and 
conferences) 

Foreign  Information  &  Exchange 

International  Financial  Programs 

Other 


♦This  approximate  figure  includes  total  outlays  of  the  Department  of  State,  Agency 
r  International  Development  (AID).  Export-Import  Bank  (Eximbank),  International 
>mmunication  Agency  (USICA),  International  Development  and  Cooperation  Agency 
)CA).  International  Trade  Commission  (ITC),  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  Overseas 
ivate  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR),  and  Peace 
)rps,  plus  outlays  for  foreign  affairs-related  activities  for  the  Departments  of 
jriculture.  Commerce.  Energy,  Labor,  and  Treasury. 

irce    Budget  of  the  United  States  Government.  FY  1982 


Average  Annual  Share 
of  Outlays,  1937-80 


580 

1937-39 

.2% 

11 

1949-51 
(period  of  intensified 
economic  and  military 

12.0% 

6.5 

assistance) 

1.4 

1959-61 

3.0% 

1968-70 

2.0% 

1980 

-2.0% 

Source;    Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  (years 

as  indicated.) 

.5 

2.4 

.2 

'<:■. 


■ 

I  I 


^rsonnel  FY  1980 


ital  Federal  Government 
(civilian  employment) 

ital  Foreign  Affairs** 
(U.S.  citizens) 


**AII  State.  AID.  Eximbank,  USICA, 
3A.  ITC.  NSC.  OPIC.  Peace  Corps  staff, 
d  USTR  employees,  plus  foreign  affairs- 
ated  positions  in  Agriculture, 
immerce.  Energy.  Labor,  and  Treasury, 

calculated  from  data  received  from 
jse  departments  by  the  Bureau  of 
blic  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 


Department  of  State 
Employment,  1940-80*** 


1.9 

1940                                                    7,000 

million 

1950                                                    16,000 

1960                                                    13,000 

36,000 

1970                                                    13,000 

(less  than 

1980                                                    13,000 

2%  of 
total) 

***Excluding  foreign  nationals. 

Source:   Adapted  from  statistics  in  State  magazine, 

January  1981. 
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■ 
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allowances  for  our  employees  abroad. 
When  fully  executed,  I  believe  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  will  provide  a 
modern,  simplified,  and  supportive  per- 
sonnel structure. 

Another  aspect  of  our  request 
deserving  special  comment  is  the 
refugee  program.  We  should  be  proud  of 
our  leadership  in  dealing  with  the  relief 
and  resettlement  of  refugees,  and  we 
are  prodding  other  nations  to  help.  The 
1982  authorization  request  specifies  ad- 
ditional resources  for  Afghan  refugees 
in  Pakistan  and  African  refugee  pro- 
grams as  well. 

In  addition  to  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations, our  proposed  bill  includes 
certain  statutory  provisions,  two  of 
which  are  deserving  of  more  attention. 

•  Section  103  would  establish  a 
selective  nonimmigrant  visa  waiver,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  for  eligible  citizens  of 
countries  with  the  best  records  of  com- 
pliance with  our  immigration  laws.  The 
waiver  will  increase  equity  in  our 
worldwide  consular  dealings  and,  more- 
over, will  help  offset  the  evergrowing 
demands  on  our  consular  service. 

•  Section  104  would  remove  statuto- 
ry restrictions  on  passport  fees  so  that 
they  could  be  adjusted  administratively 
to  cover  costs  associated  with  issuing 
passports.  This  provision  would  also  ex- 
tend passport  duration  from  5  to  10 
years  as  a  cost-saving  measure. 

Both  of  these  changes  are  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our  statutory 
consular  and  passport  workload  re- 
quirements within  the  resources  re- 
quested. 

A  final  comment  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  resources  and  the 
Department's  ability  to  conduct  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  the  Department's 
staff  abroad  has  been  seriously  reduced 
while  the  presence  of  other  agencies  has 
grown.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  complex 
challenges  that  confront  us,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  must  have  the  necessary 
resources  to  pursue  our  objectives.  The 
1982  request  has  already  been  pared  to 
the  minimum,  as  befits  these  austere 
times.  For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  your 
support  and  the  support  of  your  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  amount  that  we  have 
requested. 


FY  1982  Assistance  Requests 


by  Michael  Armacost 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  23,  1981.  Mr.  Armacost  is  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. 1 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  today 
to  discuss  our  economic  and  security 
assistance  relationships  in  East  Asia  and 
to  explain  our  FY  1982  budget  request. 
I  would  like  first  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  setting  the  context  in  which  we 
have  developed  our  assistance  policy  for 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

As  you  know,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  deeply  committed  to 
strengthening  the  U.S.  security  posture 
throughout  the  globe,  in  response  to  the 
increasingly  serious  worldwide  challenge 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years.  In  Asia  today,  we  have  a  number 
of  broad  concerns  regarding  the  military 
and  economic  security  of  the  region, 
ranging  from  increased  Soviet  military 
and  naval  power  in  the  region,  to  Soviet- 
backed  Vietnamese  aggression  in  Indo- 
china, to  the  need  to  protect  the  sea 
lanes  which  provide  the  vital  flow  of 
petroleum  from  the  Middle  East  to  our 
major  Asian  allies.  A  sound  strategic 
posture  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  global 
strength. 

The  year's  security  and  economic 
development  assistance  programs  for 
the  region  are  directly  related  to  the 
need  to  secure  U.S.  strategic  interests  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  as  well  as 
to  protect  the  immediate  security  of 
those  nations — Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Bur- 
ma, the  Pacific  Islands,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Singapore,  and  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)— 
which  will  be  receiving  our  aid.  We 
believe  that  security  and  economic 
assistance  to  these  countries  serve  well 
the  political  and  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  constitute  an  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  adjunct  to  our 
expanding  defense  effort. 

In  FY  1982  we  propose  to  increase 
certain  aspects  of  security  assistance 


Cress  release  71.  The  complete 
ript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.(    20402.1 


programs  in  response  to  growing  thr 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients 
Here  are  the  highlights. 

•  We  are  requesting  an  overall  aid 
level  of  $638,595  million,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $58,206  millk 
over  FY  1981  and  is  also  slightly  highe 
than  was  budgeted  by  the  Carter  Ad-  i 
ministration. 

•  We  seek  increases  for  Thailand,  I 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  and  Burma,  reflecting  sped; 
needs  in  these  countries. 

•  To  maintain  support  for  key 
friends  and  allies  in  the  highly  visible 
and  politically  important  area  of  devel- 
opment assistance,  we  are  proposing 
small  increases  in  economic  aid.  Their 
modesty  reflects  our  need  to  balance 
competing  aims  on  a  global  basis  and  tc 
adjust  aid  levels  to  fiscal  restraints;  but 
they  will  contribute  to  strengthening  th 
recipients'  postures  in  East  Asia  and 
thus  enhance  our  security. 

•  We  are  also  providing  economic 
assistance  to  ASEAN  itself,  because  it 
can  play  a  key  role  in  resolving  the 
Kampuchean  conflict,  reducing  the  im- 
pact of  the  Soviet  presence  in  the 
region,  enhancing  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  assisting  refugees,  reducing  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  and  insuring  access  to 
raw  materials  over  trade  routes  vital  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

•  Our  proposals  for  increases  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credits,  in- 
ternational education  and  military  train- 
ing (IMET),  economic  support  funds 
(ESF),  and  some  direct  credit  at  conces- 
sional rates  take  into  account  the  reality 
that  the  recipient  countries  are  shoulder 
ing  larger  and  larger  defense  burdens 
during  a  period  of  economic  hardship, 
one  which  is  even  more  severe  for 
developing  economies  than  for  the 
United  States.  The  decline  in  grant  aid 
or  the  military  assistance  program, 
substantial  oil  price  increases,  worsening 
debt-servicing  problems,  and  inflated 
prices  for  military  hardware  and  serv- 
ices have  been  among  the  key  factors 
undermining  the  defense  procurement 
programs  of  our  East  Asian  allies  and 
friends. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a 
country-by-country  breakdown,  stressing 
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r  interests  in  each  recipient  nation 
-in  the  case  of  ASK  AN  - 
stitution.  providing  the  overall  figures 
r  each  type  of  assistance,  and  explain- 
er the  justification  for  these  various  re- 
ests. 

■public  of  Korea 

I.  security  is  vitally  dependent  upon 
I  preservation  of  peace  and  stability  in 
>rtheast  Asia  in  general  and  the 
>rean  Peninsula  in  particular.  Our  aid 
this  area  is  focused  on  the  Republic  of 
>rea.  For  several  years  now  there  has 
en  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size 
d  capabilities  of  North  Korean  forces, 
sing  a  formidable  threat  to  the  securi- 
of  the  South.  The  evidence  continues 
indicate  that  North  Korea  has  not 
led  out  the  use  of  force,  given  the  ap- 
apriate  opportunity,  to  reunify  the 
ninsula. 

Our  contribution  to  South  Korean 
•urity  consists  of  a  commitment  em- 
died  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 
54,  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  in 
irea,  an  extensive  FMS  cash  and 
Klit  program,  IMET,  and  technical 
jperation  in  the  development  of 
ected  Korean  defense  industries.  Cur- 
it  unforeseen  Korean  economic  and 
:al  problems  brought  about  by 
ddwide  recession  and  oil  price-driven 
lation  make  U.S.  cooperation  more 
portant  than  ever  in  order  to  prevent 
■ther  slippage  in  Korea's  force 
niernization  program. 

We  are  proposing  a  $167.5  million 
IS  program  for  FY  1982  which,  while 
•emains  the  largest  in  East  Asia,  is 
ry  lean  considering  Korean  require- 
;nts.  Current  and  proposed  levels  of 
IS  help  maintain  the  priorities  of 
uth  Korea's  force  improvement  pro- 
im  by  financing  essential  equipment 
juisitions.  The  major  systems  which 
oul  is  expected  to  purchase  with  FMS 
ancing  include  a  tactical  air  control 
item,  radar  equipment,  Harpoon  mis- 
;,  a  further  increment  in  the  program 
•  the  coproduction  of  F-5E/F  aircraft, 
i  part  of  the  F-16  purchase. 

Increased  IMET -$1.8  million  in  FY 
32,  up  from  $1.2  million  in  FY  1981- 
Ip  South  Korean  forces  acquire  the 
juisite  training  in  management,  com- 
md,  and  control  of  large  forces  and 
iployment  of  modern  weapons  sys- 
ns.  The  need  for  this  training  in- 
cases as  the  Korean  forces  become 
>re  self-sufficient. 

Within  the  Southeast  Asian  region, 
dch  is  poorer  and  less  homogeneous 


than  Northeast  Asia,  U.S.  aid  is  spread 
among  a  number  of  recipients  to  pro- 
mote a  variety  of  U.S.  interests,  from 
maintenance  of  U.S.  basing  in  the 
region,  to  countering  the  very  palpable 
threat  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  aggression, 
to  advancing  security  interests  along 
major  sea  lines  of  communication. 

The  Philippines 

Overall,  the  Phillippines  is  the  largest 
recipient  in  the  region.  This  is  not  only  a 
country  of  longstanding  security  value  to 
the  United  States  but  one  whose  impor- 
tance has  been  underlined  by  events  of 
recent  years.  Our  ability  to  project 
power  across  the  Pacific  to  Southwest 
Asia,  in  a  crisis,  is  enhanced  by  our  con- 
tinued unhampered  use  of  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  and  Subic  Naval  Base.  We 
refuel  and  reprovision  carrier  battle 
groups  at  Subic  Bay  before  sending 
them  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  is  the  only  facility  on  the 
Pacific  route  from  which  a  fully  loaded 
C-5A  transport  can  fly  nonstop  to  Diego 
Garcia. 

U.S.  security  assistance  is  widely 
regarded  by  the  Philippine  Government 
and  people  as  quid  pro  quo  for  the  use 
of  the  facilities  at  Clark  and  Subic. 
Former  President  Carter,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Marcos  at  the  time  of  the 
1979  amendment  to  the  Military  Bases 
Agreement,  pledged  the  Administra- 
tion's "best  effort"  to  provide  a  total  of 
$500  million  in  security  assistance  over  a 
5-year  period.  We  have  appreciated  the 
favorable  congressional  actions  which 
have  given  substance  to  this  pledge  over 
the  past  2  years,  and  we  ask  your  sup- 
port again  for  our  $100  million  request 
for  FY  1982.  as  well  as  for  $1.3  million 
in  IMET  funds  included  in  this  year's  re- 
quest. 

We  have  also  requested  $38.8  million 
in  economic  development  assistance  for 
the  Philippines.  This  is  modest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  country's  needs  and  the 
nature  of  our  strategic  and  political  in- 
terests and  commitment.  While  real 
GNP  in  the  Philippines  grew  by  4.7%  in 
1980,  inflation  averaged  18%.  The  coun- 
try has  been  running  large  trade  and 
current  account  deficits  and  borrowing 
on  international  financial  markets  to 
achieve  its  growth  targets.  Debt  levels 
consequently  have  been  rising  steadily. 
Continued  borrowing  is  likely.  Increas- 
ing prices  for  oil  imports  and  erratic 
commodity  prices  for  the  country's  ex- 
ports have  hit  the  Philippines  hard,  in 
spite  of  generally  good  management  of 
the  economy. 


Thailand 

Preservation  of  Thailand's  security, 
stability,  and  independence  will  be 
critical  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  security  of  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region.  President 
Reagan  has  reaffirmed  our  commitment 
to  Thailand  under  the  Manila  pact  and 
has  made  clear  our  continued  support 
for  Thai  security  needs.  Thailand,  as 
well  as  its  ASEAN  neighbors,  regard 
our  willingness  to  back  such  rhetorical 
assurances  with  more  concrete  contribu- 
tions to  Thai  security  as  a  litmus  test  of 
our  attitudes  toward  the  region. 

Our  bilateral  assistance  to  Thailand 
is  a  necessary  mix  of  security  and 
development  assistance,  ESF,  and 
refugee  relief.  Any  element  by  itself  is 
insufficient  to  achieve  our  objectives. 
Thailand's  security  is  threatened  not  on- 
ly by  external  aggression  but  could  also 
be  imperiled  by  a  failure  to  sustain 
economic  growth  and  to  respond  as  to 
the  rising  expectations  of  its  people.  The 
government  is  making  a  conscious  effort 
to  reduce  inequities  of  wealth  and  in- 
come distribution  and  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  living  in  rural  areas.  Prime 
Minister  Prem  has  acknowledged  that 
rural  development  is  a  primary  objec- 
tive. 

We  are  seeking  assistance  increases 
for  Thailand  this  year,  in  recognition  of 
the  increased  military  threat  from  Viet- 
nam. Two  hundred  thousand  Soviet- 
supplied  Vietnamese  troops  now  occupy 
Kampuchea  and  operate  in  strength 
along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border.  Dur- 
ing 1980  Vietnamese  forces  in  western 
Kampuchea  were  strengthened  to  over 
80,000  troops.  Small  Vietnamese  units 
have  frequently  carried  out  recon- 
naissance missions  into  Thailand,  and  in 
June  a  clash  between  intruding  Viet- 
namese troops  and  Thai  defenders  pro- 
duced numerous  casualties.  Vietnamese 
forces  heavily  outnumber  defending  Thai 
forces  and  are  capable  of  mounting 
stronger  incursions  at  any  time. 

The  U.S.  security  assistance  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  assist  Thailand  in 
providing  for  its  own  security  by  making 
the  necessary  force  improvements  to 
present  a  plausible  deterrent  to  Viet- 
namese forces,  while  continuing  to  con- 
tain and  reduce  the  threat  posed  by 
domestic  insurgency.  The  FMS  financing 
requested  for  FY  1982  would  to  be  used 
to: 

•  Equip  additional  Marine  Corps 
rifle  companies; 

•  Procure  C-130  aircraft,  Dragon 
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missiles,  and  UH-1H  helicopters; 

•  Replace  obsolete  patrol  aircraft; 
and 

•  Permit  improvements  in  antitank, 
antiaircraft,  and  command  and  control 
systems. 

This  $80  million  FMS  program  re- 
quested for  Thailand  represents  a  $30 
million  increase  over  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  largest  increase  for  any  East 
Asian  country.  Fifty  million  dollars  of 
the  proposed  Thai  FMS  program  will  be 
extended  in  the  form  of  direct  credits  at 
a  concessional  rate;  Thailand  would  be 
the  first  East  Asian  country  to  receive 
such  direct  credits. 

Our  Thai  proposal  also  includes  $10 
million  in  ESF.  Although  no  ESF  was 
proposed  for  the  current  year,  in  each  of 
the  first  2  fiscal  years,  $2  million  has 
been  obtained  by  reprograming,  in 
response  to  Thailand's  urgent  need  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  Thai 
citizens  adversely  affected  by  the 
refugee  influx  and  in  security  in  the 
border  area.  The  proposed  IMET  level 
for  Thailand  would  increase  from  the 
current  level  of  $770,000  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  $2  million.  These 
increases  will  help  keep  force  moderniza- 
tion on  track  by  providing  training  for 
the  use  of  the  equipment  and  systems 
purchased  through  FMS. 

The  $35.8  million  requested  in 
development  assistance  for  Thailand  is 
very  small,  whether  one  compares  it  to 
the  $1.1  billion  in  1982  loans  expected 
from  the  World  Bank,  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  Japan  or  to  Thailand's 
total  FY  1982  external  borrowing  re- 
quirement of  $1.7  billion.  Our  aid  pro- 
gram will  provide  technical  assistance 
and  training  designed  to  improve  the 
Thai  Government's  ability  to  use 
substantial  development  assistance  from 
its  other  sources  more  efficiently. 

FMS  and  development  assistance  at 
the  softest  possible  terms  is  an  urgent 
requirement  if  Thailand  is  to  maintain 
its  force  modernization  and  development 
efforts.  Thailand  is  expected  to  incur 
serious  debt  servicing  problems  by  1985 
unless  current  account  adjustments  are 
made.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  Thai 
Government  has  decided  to  forego  com- 
mercial borrowing  for  defense  purposes 
and,  instead,  rely  on  internal  revenues 
and  government-to-government  loans. 
Our  assistance  program,  with  substantial 
direct  credits  and  grants,  will  reinforce 
that  sound  economic  policy  decision. 

Indonesia 

[ndi  strongly  anti-Communist 

and  ha-  heen  a  reliable  supporter  of 


U.S.  positions  on  significant  issues  such 
as  Afghanistan  and  Iran.  As  the  largest 
ASEAN  nation,  it  is  well-suited  to  con- 
tribute to  our  long-term  interest  in 
maintaining  regional  stability.  It  is 
strategically  located  astride  the  sea 
lanes  connecting  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  provides  6%  of  U.S.  petroleum 
imports,  and  plays  a  moderating  role  in 
many  multilateral  fora.  Our  relations  are 
basically  on  a  sound  footing,  but  our 
support  for  Indonesian  defense  and 
development  efforts  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  in  its  strategic  impor- 
tance. 

For  FY  1982  we  propose  a  50%,  or 
$15  million,  increase  in  FMS  funds  over 
the  current  level  of  $30  million.  This  in- 
crease aims  at  restoring  Indonesian 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
regional  security  while  assisting  In- 
donesia to  counter  the  growing  Soviet 
and  Vietnamese  naval  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  also  adjusts  for  infla- 
tionary increases  in  the  price  of  weapons 
systems  that  have  reduced  real  assist- 
ance levels  over  the  past  several  years. 

In  recent  years  the  Indonesians  have 
used  FMS  credits  to  modernize  their  air 
and  naval  forces.  Our  currently  propos- 
ed increase  in  FMS  credits  would  permit 
purchase  of  badly  needed  mobility  equip- 
ment and  possibly  another  C-130.  Addi- 
tional IMET  is  also  needed  to  help  offset 
past  cuts  in  Indonesia's  IMET  program 
and  mitigate  Indonesian  skepticism  con- 
cerning U.S.  support. 

Our  development  aid  program  in  In- 
donesia is  one  of  the  most  effective  in 
the  world.  It  remains  of  great  impor- 
tance because  of  the  U.S.  stake  in  the 
success  of  Indonesian  modernization 
efforts.  Although  Indonesia  benefits 
from  higher  oil  prices,  which  have  for 
the  first  time  given  the  country  a 
balance-of-payments  surplus,  it  remains 
by  far  the  poorest  of  the  five  ASEAN 
countries,  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
$431. 

Almost  all  of  our  aid  to  Indonesia  is 
used  for  technical  assistance  designed  to 
achieve  long-term  developmental 
benefits  to  the  Indonesian  economy,  such 
as  agricultural  training  and  research, 
health  and  social  development  programs, 
and  the  provincial  development  project 
which  provides  training  to  low-level 
government  officials  responsible  for 
rural  development  planning. 

While  our  economic  aid  has  been 
shrinking,  aid  programs  of  other  donor 
nations  has  been  increasing.  Budgetary 
constraints  and  severe  competition  from 


urgent  programed  requirements  in  othf 
regions,  such  as  Central  America,  haw 
precluded  meeting  the  pledge  of  $160 
million  in  economic  aid  we  made  at  las 
year's  intergovernmental  group  aiding 
Indonesia.  The  $75  million  in 
developmental  assistance  and  the  $30 
million  in  PL  480  assistance  which  we 
seek  is  the  absolute  minimum  we  shoul 
allocate  to  Indonesia. 

Malaysia 

Rich  in  natural  resources  and  level  of 
economic  development  and  solidly  anti- 
Communist  in  orientation,  Malaysia,  111 
Indonesia  and  Singapore,  occupies  a 
critical  strategic  position  on  the  Malacc 
Strait.  Like  its  neighbors,  it  is  worried 
by  Vietnamese  aggression  and  the  in- 
creased Soviet  presence  in  Asia  and  is 
increasingly  desirous  of  stronger  secur 
ty  ties  with  the  United  States.  On  its 
own,  it  has  been  engaged  in  a  steady 
effort  to  increase  its  military  forces,  in 
eluding  plans  to  double  the  size  of  its 
army  over  the  FY  1982-83  period. 

We  have  requested  increased  FMS 
credits  for  Malaysia -up  from  $10 
million  to  $12.5  million -for  FY  1982  I 
finance  a  portion  of  the  rehabilitation 
costs  of  A-4  aircraft  purchased  with 
prior  year  FMS  credits,  as  well  as  to 
help  finance  some  of  the  equipment 
necessary  to  double  the  size  of  the  arm 

The  significant  increase  which  we 
have  requested  in  Malaysia's  IMET  pre 
gram  for  FY  1982  -to  $650,000  from 
the  $300,000  current  level -is  an  active 
albeit  partial,  response  to  a  Malaysian 
request. 

Burma 

Burma  is  a  country  of  growing  interna 
tional  significance  and  considerable  Ion; 
term  economic  potential.  It  is  decidedlj 
in  our  interest  that  Burma  remain 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  our 
other  allies  and  friends  in  the  region  ar 
that  it  be  kept  out  of  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence. 

Recent  trends  in  Burma  have  been 
encouraging.  Rice  production  is  up  to  a 
level  capable  of  1  million  tons  of  export 
per  year.  The  government  is  stable  and 
more  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  than  in  past  years  of 
strong  isolationism. 

Our  economic  development  assist- 
ance program  in  Burma  is  an  important 
means  of  broadening  our  relationship 
and  our  contacts  within  the  Burmese 
Government.  Two-thirds  of  the  $7.5 
million  we  are  requesting  will  go  for 
agricultural  assistance  designed  to 
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ale  the  Burmese  to  become  self- 
icient  in  foodstuffs  they  now  import. 

remainder  will  go  for  a  continued 
.  contribution  to  the  development  o\ 
nary  health  care  facilities  in  rural 
is. 

Our  security  assistance  program  in 
ma  is  appropriately  modest  and  is 
ed  at  building  a  warmer  bilateral 
tionship.  Currently  Burma  receives 

token  IMET  and' no  FMS  credits. 

FY  1^82  proposal  would  move 
ma's  [MET  program  from  its  current 
1  of  $31,000  to  a  still  modest 
3,000  program  which  would  permit 
»r  15  students  to  be  trained. 

ociation  of  South  East  Asian 
ions 

baps  the  most  positive  development 
outheast  Asia  over  the  past  6  years 
been  the  emergence  of  ASEAN  as  a 
nger  and  more  cohesive  body  afford- 
both  an  improved  means  of  coopera- 
and  consultations  among  its  mem- 
;,  with  regard  to  meeting  the  Viet- 
i  threat  in  specific  and  achieving 
iter  policy  coordination  in  general 
a  means  by  which  the  United  States 
deal  with  the  member  countries  as  a 
ile. 

We  believe  that  the  continued 
wth  and  development  of  this 
inization  is  in  our  interest,  and  we 
s,  therefore,  requested  $3.3  million 
ASEAN  to  fund  several  projects  in- 
ing  training  of  participants  from 
l  of  the  five  member  countries.  The 
iunt  is  very  small  in  relation  to 
SAN  assistance  offered  by  Japan  and 
European  Economic  Community, 
l  of  which  have  recently  boosted 
r  aid  commitments  to  ASEAN.  This 
program  is  an  important  element  of 
U.S. -ASEAN  dialogue  and  under- 
s  our  continuing  commitment  to  the 
i. 

Singapore  is  a  good  friend  and  a 
ng  supporter  of  increased  U.S.  in- 
ement  in  Asia.  The  Government  of 
japore  provides  virtually  unlimited 
sss  to  excellent  and  strategically 
ted  air  and  seaport  facilities  for  U.S. 
:es  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
As  a  gesture  of  U.S.  support  for 
japore,  we  propose  to  inaugurate  a 
i  $50,000  IMET  program  to  provide 
ed  professional  military  and  technical 
ning  for  personnel  who  have  the 
;ntial  for  playing  key  roles  in  the 
?aporean  military.  The  program 
ud  provide  additional  assistance  to 
2japore  in  maintaining  the  skills 
ded  for  effective  operation  and  main- 
ince  of  U.S. -origin  equipment  and 


enhance  managerial  skills  while  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States. 

Pacific  Islands 

We  have  proposed  a  $5  million  program 
for  the  South  Pacific  as  a  key  part  of  an 
effort  to  establish  beneficial  ties  with  the 
growing  number  of  independent  island 
countries.  We  enjoy  an  unusually 
favorable  strategic  position  in  the  South 
Pacific,  where  there  is  currently  no  resi- 
dent Soviet  diplomatic  or  aid  presence 
despite  repeated  Russian  efforts  to  find 
an  opening.  The  very  small  aid  budget 
must  cover  nine  independent  countries 
and  two  autonomous  states.  We  are  just 
now  initiating  our  first  projects  in  newly 
independent  Vanautu  and  Kiribati. 

The  $20,000  we  request  for  Papua 
New  Guinea  will  assist  that  government 
to  realize  its  training  objective  of  send- 
ing two  to  three  officers  to  the  United 
States  for  training.  The  program  will 
enhance  efforts  to  upgrade  the  Papua 
New  Guinea  defense  force  by  sending 
officers  to  the  U.S.  Naval  explosive  or- 
dinance demolition  training.  It  will  also 
permit  some  training  in  coastal 
surveillance  and  instruction  in  repair 
and  maintenance  of  various  types  of 
equipment. 

Conclusion 

In  short,  what  we  are  proposing  for  FY 
1982  is  a  total  package  of  $638,595 
million  in  various  forms  of  U.S.  military 
assistance,  economic  development,  and 
PL  480  aid.  It  is  both  appropriate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  strengthening  our 
security  posture  in  the  East  Asia  region 
and  in  tune  with  current  U.S.  Govern- 
ment budgetary  realities.  Through  the 
program  we  are  requesting,  with  its  mix 
of  security  and  developmental  funding 
and  its  variety  of  Asian  recipients,  we 
believe  we  can  maintain  our  defense  and 
security  interests  in  such  countries  as 
Korea  and  the  Philippines,  while 
strengthening  our  ties  with,  and  foster- 
ing greater  security  and  stability  in,  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  We  have  appreciated  the  sup- 
port of  this  committee  and  the  House  in 
pursuing  our  foreign  assistance  goals  in 
past  years,  and  we  ask  for  your  strong 
support  for  this  submission. 


Visit  of  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister 


Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Masayoshi  Ito  made  an  official  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23-24,  1981. 
Following  are  remarks  made  to  the  press 
by  Secretary  Haig  and  Foreign  Minister 
Ito  after  the  Foreign  Minister's  meeting 
with  the  President  on  March  2U.X 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  conversations 
that  we've  held  here  in  Washington  over 
the  last  2  days  with  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  Foreign 
Minister  Ito.  I  would  like  to  keep  this 
press  briefing  limited  to  those  discus- 
sions out  of  deference  to  our  distin- 
guished visitor.  He  has  had  extensive 
conversations  with  the  Secretary  of 
State -myself -with  our  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  the  Treasury,  and  Commerce, 
and  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
This  morning  he  met  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  about  an  hour,  and  he  has 
just  concluded  a  very  detailed  and  cor- 
dial discussion  with  the  President. 

Q.  How  about  the  National  Securi- 
ty Adviser? 

Secretary  Haig.  He  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  discussions  ranged  far  and 
wide,  from  East- West  relations  to  a 
number  of  regional  foreign  policy  issues 
and  security  issues  in  Asia,  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Pacific -our  relationships  in 
the  trilateral  sense.  There  was  great  em- 
phasis on  a  new  period  of  consultation 
between  our  Japanese  friends  and  the 
United  States,  and  I  think,  in  that  con- 
text, there  were  discussions  also  with 
respect  to  the  developing  world  and  the 
important  role  that  Japan  is  playing  in 
the  developing  countries. 

There  were,  as  always,  some 
differences  that  you  would  anticipate 
between  sovereign  nations,  but  on  the 
whole,  I  think  the  convergence  of  view, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
unity  and  coherence  among  the  Western 
alliance  of  nations  including  Japan,  was 
both  encouraging  and  a  very  good  omen 
for  the  period  ahead. 

Foreign  Minister  Ito.  As  Secretary 
Haig  just  explained  to  you,  we  have  had 
very  extensive  discussions  on  a  number 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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of  questions  such  as  East- West  rela- 
tions, the  tension  that  exists  in  the  inter- 
national community,  and  a  number  of 
bilateral  issues.  All  in  all,  we  had  very 
fruitful  meetings  and  through  these 
meetings,  I  explained  to  the  American 
side  very  clearly  that  Japan,  as  a 
member  of  the  Western  world,  is  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  its  responsibility  and  its 
role  for  world  peace.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  my  visit  to  Washington  is  to 
reaffirm  and  strengthen  further  the  rela- 
tionship of  trust  that  exists  between  our 
two  countries,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
we  can  do  that. 

Q.  Has  the  Reagan  Administration 
asked  the  Japanese  Government  to 
cooperate  in  setting  some  voluntary 
restraints  on  exports  of  Japanese 
automobiles?  And  even  if  it  has  not, 
would  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  Japanese  automobile  industry  be 
prepared  to  exercise  some  voluntary 
restraints  in  exports? 

Foreign  Minister  Ito.  The  other 
question  was  taken  up  in  my  meeting 
with  the  President  as  well  as  with  the 
Vice  President  and  also  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Through  these 
meetings,  I  have  heard  a  very  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  of  the 
American  auto  industry,  the  plight  in 
which  that  industry  finds  itself,  as  well 
as  the  mood  and  the  moods  on  the  Hill. 

The  agreement  that  came  out  from 
the  meeting  is,  first,  that  a  major  objec- 
tive is  to  preserve  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  As  to  the  specifics  of  what 
methods  might  be  followed  in  pursuance 
of  this  objective,  there  will  continue  to 
be  discussions  between  the  two  sides 
and  with -through  these  meetings,  at 
this  time,  we  did  not  go  into  the 
specifics  of  what  kind  of  steps  might  be 
desirable  on  the  part  of  Japan  and  so 
forth. 

What  we  are  trying  to  strive  for  is 
to  bring  about  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  problem  as  soon  as  possible,  hopeful- 
ly, before  the  Prime  Minister's  visit. 

Q.  Secretary  Haig,  will  you  further 
elaborate  on  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Haig.  With  respect  to  the 
automotive  question,  the  Foreign 
Minister  described  it  as  it  was.  We  had  a 
very  free  exchange  of  views  and  an  ex- 
change of  conerns  on  the  subject.  1 
would  not  care  to  add  one  word  to  what 
the  distinguished  Minister  said.  In  the 
area  of  differences  of  (/pinion,  or 
differences  of  emphasis,  I  think,  clearly, 


we've  had  longstanding  problems  in  the 
area  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
exchange  of  technology  and  materials 
with  respect  to  this  which  I  would  an- 
ticipate will  be  the  subject  of  further 
discussions  between  ourselves  and  our 
Japanese  friends  with  a  view  toward 
greater  flexibility  than  heretofore  on  the 
U.S.  side. 

There  were  discussions  in  the  areas 
of  great  importance  to  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  [Malcolm]  Baldrige,  in 
the  fishing  area,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
try  to  resolve  these  differences  in  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  governments  and 
both  sectors  of  our  society.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  had  discussions  not  to  in- 
dicate that  there  were  differences  but 
really  to  indicate  that  we  have  to 
broaden  our  dialogue  in  this  area  and  in 
the  areas  of  security-related  issues. 

We  were  able  and  our  defense  minis- 
ter was  able  to  outline,  clearly, 
American  plans  in  this  area,  and  they 
hope  that  all  of  our  partners  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  will  carry  their  share. 
We  have,  I  think,  clarified  each  others' 
thinking  in  important  ways  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  East  and  West,  especially 
in  the  light,  as  the  Minister  pointed  out, 
of  the  continuing  Soviet  presence  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  tensions  that  that 
has  caused  internationally.  We  discussed 
regional  balances  and  the  pressures 
developing  in  the  Far  Eastern  area  and 
the  need  to  maintain  stability  and  a  con- 
tinuing structure  for  peace. 

Q.  The  American  side  asked  the 
Japanese  side  to  undertake  voluntary 
restraints  because  the  alternative 
might  be  mandatory  restraints  from 
our  side? 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  not  going  to  go 
beyond  the  statement  made  by  our 
visitor  which  coincides  with  the  answer  I 
would  have  given  you  had  the  question 
come  to  me,  and  I  think  enough  was 
said  on  that  subject  for  now. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
not  say  whether  a  specific  request  was 
made? 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  not  trying  to 
go  beyond  the  description  that  our 
distinguished  visitor  laid  out,  and  that 
speaks  for  itself.  We  can  go  through  a 
prying  exercise,  but  there'll  be  no 
response  beyond  - 

Q.  If  you  didn't  come  to  an  agree- 
ment here  today,  when  will  you  have 
an  agreement?  What's  your  deadline? 

Secretary  Haig.  On  what? 


Q.  Cutting  the  imports  of  Japane 
cars.  And  why  don't  you  consider  thi 
visit  a  failure  because  you  didn't  havi 
more  of  a  concrete  result? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  There's  no 

failure -that  term  would  be  totally  ina] 
propriate.  There's  been  no  discussion  o 
an  agreement.  We  are  exchanging  viev 
on  a  complex  matter,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Q.  You  have  a  deadline? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  We  don't  ha\ 
a  deadline.  I'm  sorry.  There  are  no 
deadlines.  There  are  no  negotiations 
underway.  We  are  merely  exchanging 
views  on  this  sensitive  and  complex 
issue  with  the  view  toward  our  concen 
about  the  maintenance  of  free  trade  in 
ternationally. 

Q.  William  Casey  [Director  of  Ce 
tral  Intelligence]  was  reported  to  ha' 
asked  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  rend 
aid  to  Pakistan.  Was  this  discussed 
with  the  President  and  Secretary 
Haig? 

Foreign  Minister  Ito.  I  am  not 

familiar  with  the  particular  report  that 
you  have  just  referred  to,  but  in  my 
meeting  I  did  explain  to  Secretary  Hai 
about  my  visit  to  Pakistan  which  took 
place  last  September.  I  explained  to  hi 
how  positively  we  are  providing  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  and  I  explained  to  hi 
also  how  important  Pakistan  is,  in  my 
view,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  I  c 
not  go  into  the  question  of  what  we 
would  like  the  United  States  to  do,  anc 
so  forth. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  at  any 
point,  either  through  Secretary  Haig 
or  President  Reagan,  expressed  the  i 
terest  that  the  Japanese  should 
perhaps  increase  their  defense  spend 
ing  or  do  more  for  the  defense  of  th< 
West? 

Foreign  Minister  Ito.  In  my  disci 
sion  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
were  references  to  the  American 
defense  budget  and  the  efforts  that  th< 
U.S.  Government  is  making,  but  there 
was  no  specific  discussion  of  what  the 
United  States  would  like  Japan  to  do 
with  respect  to  Japan's  defense  budget 
and  so  forth.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  expectation  that  more  be 
done  by  Japan. 


•Press  release  72  of  Mar.  25,  1981 .1 
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ixth  International  Tin  Agreement 


Michael  ( 'atingaert 

-  ibcommittee 

•id 
■  ent  of  the  Hous(  Ap- 
March  19, 
Calingaert  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Busiru  ss 


mi  very  pleased  to  testify  here  today 
behalf  of  the  Administration's  request 
million  to  meet  U.S.  obligations 
luffer  stock  of  a  sixth  Interna- 

■nal  Tin  Agreement  (ITA).  Negotia- 
tes new  agreement  are  under- 
iv  in  Geneva  right  now.  The  outlines 
the  new  agreement  are  fairly  clear, 
d  it  promises  to  be  far  different  from 
-ting  agreement. 

The  Ford  Administration  decided  in 
76  that  the  United  States  would  join 
e  current,  or  fifth  International  Tin 
rreement.  which  was  ratified  by  the 

September  15,  1976.  It  has  been 
tended  for  the  maximum  permissible 
riod  of  1  year  and  will  now  expire 
ne  30.  1982.  Thus,  if  the  United 

ns  a  new  tin  agreement,  it  will 
liable  for  financial  obligations  to  that 
reement  in  July  1982. 

When  the  negotiations  for  a  new  tin 
reement  are  completed,  the  Ad- 
inistration  will  carefully  review  the 
reement  to  determine  whether  it  is  in 
r  national  interest  to  participate.  If 
,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
:e  and  consent  to  ratification,  and  the 
cessary  authorizing  legislation  will  be 
bmitted  to  both  Houses.  At  this  time, 
i  do  not  know  the  precise  details  of 
e  new  agreement,  but  we  do  know  its 
neral  provisions.  I  would  like, 
iwever,  to  sketch  for  you  the  general 
inciples  which  we  seek  to  have  incor- 
rated  in  the  new  tin  agreement,  in 
der  that  it  will  provide  equitable 
nefits  for  tin  consumers  as  well  as  tin- 
oducing  nations. 

rice  Stabilization 

jr  many  years,  it  has  generally  been 
.S.  policy  to  examine  international 
>mmodity  problems  on  a  case-by-case 


basis  and  to  support  the  concept  of  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements  for 
those  feu  products  where  there  have 
been  severe  price  fluctuations  and  where 
internationally  agreed  upon  measures 
appeared  to  offer  workable  and  ap- 
propriate solutions.  Although  the  term 
"commodities"  covers  a  broad  range 
from  tin  and  natural  rubber,  for  exam- 
ple, to  sugar  and  coffee,  these  com- 
modities have  a  number  of  common  at- 
tributes. 

•  They  are  important  revenue 
earners  for  developing  nations. 

•  They  are  principally  consumed  by 
the  industrialized  countries. 

•  They  are  subject  to  cyclical  fluc- 
tuations in  supply  or  demand. 

Arising  from  such  varied  causes  as 
weather  conditions  or  rapid  changes  in 
economic  activity  in  the  industrial  world, 
these  fluctuations  can  result  in  sharp 
surges,  upward  and  downward,  in  price 
levels.  This  type  of  unstable  price  activi- 
ty causes  difficulties  for  the  exporting 
developing  nations  owing  to  unpredict- 
able changes  in  foreign  exchange 
receipts,  may  result  in  long-term  loss  of 
markets  for  the  product  in  question,  and 
may  discourage  investment  in  new,  more 
efficient  production  capacity. 

In  the  case  of  certain  products,  we 
have  advocated  use  of  large  buffer 
stocks  as  an  appropriate  price  stabiliza- 
tion measure,  together  with  supply 
assurances  and  other  measures  to  en- 
courage production  to  respond  to 
market  forces.  We  have,  in  these  cases, 
viewed  buffer  stocks  as  the  device  most 
likely  to  be  economically  efficient  and  to 
yield  benefits  for  consumers  as  well  as 
producers. 

Simply  stated,  when  a  buffer  stock 
mechanism  is  used  to  stabilize  prices  in 
an  international  commodity  agreement, 
the  organization  established  by  the 
agreement  purchases  the  commodity 
when  prices  drop  below  an  agreed  upon 
point  and  keeps  on  buying  until  the  price 
returns  to  the  desired  level.  Subsequent- 
ly, when  prices  exceed  an  agreed  upon 
level,  sales  are  made  in  order  to  drive 
prices  down  to  the  desired  range.  The 
existence  of  price-stabilizing  commodity 
arrangements  is  intended  to  offer  an 


enhanced  environment  for  productive 

new  investment  and  to  offer  the  benefits 

of  greater  market  stability  to  efficient 
producers  and  to  consumers. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Context 

As  a  group  and  individually,  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  a  continuing  and 
strong  interest  in  world  commodity 
trade.  For  many  of  them,  raw  material 
exports  remain  an  essential  source  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  employ- 
ment. Many  of  these  nations  place  great 
store,  as  they  evaluate  our  concern  for 
their  political  stability  and  development, 
on  what  we  show  ourselves  ready  to  do 
to  help  alleviate  commodity  market  in- 
stability. 

U.S.  commodity  initiatives  in  the 
past  have,  thus,  often  earned  us  useful 
political  dividends  at  marginal  costs. 
They  have  contributed  to  our  set  of 
cooperative  relationships  with  important 
countries  such  as  Brazil,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Malaysia.  Although  we 
cannot  satisfy  many  of  their  demands, 
our  demonstrated  willingness  to  listen 
and  to  act,  where  possible,  is  often  a 
major  plus  in  our  overall  relations  with 
these  countries.  This  also  creates  a  basis 
for  achieving  other  U.S.  economic, 
strategic,  and  political  goals  in  these 
countries. 

Participation  in  the  International  Tin 
Agreement  not  only  provides  the  United 
States  with  potential  economic  benefits 
through  price  stabilization  but  also  con- 
tributes to  our  interest  in  supporting  the 
progress  and  stability  of  a  number  of 
friendly  developing  nations,  including 
three  key  members  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) - 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia.  The 
United  States  has  an  important  strategic 
interest  in  supporting  these  nations  in 
the  face  of  increasing  Soviet  and  Viet- 
namese military  activity  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  world's  fourth  largest  tin  ex- 
porter is  Bolivia,  a  nation  whose  views 
of  the  United  States  have  often  been  col- 
ored by  its  perception  of  our  tin 
stockpile  policy. 

U.S.  Objectives  in  a  New  Tin 
Agreement 

As  members  since  1976  of  the  fifth  tin 
agreement,  we  have  determined  that  the 
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agreement,  in  its  present  form,  does  not 
promise  to  provide  the  benefits  we 
would  hope  for.  This  problem  has 
several  elements,  including  the  question 
of  supply  policies  in  producing  countries. 
A  particular  element  which  has  become 
a  major  focus  in  the  negotiations  is  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  buffer  stock 
in  the  current  agreement  and  the  low 
point  at  which  export  controls  may  be 
imposed.  The  result  is  that  the  agree- 
ment potentially  can  serve  to  defend  the 
floor  price  and  assist  producers  much 
more  than  it  can  defend  the  ceiling  price 
and  offer  commensurate  benefits  to  con- 
sumers. 

Among  our  primary  objectives  in 
negotiating  a  new  tin  agreement  are  a 
much  larger  buffer  stock,  together  with 
agreement  that  export  controls  may  only 
be  imposed  as  a  measure  of  last  resort. 
A  working  paper,  which  was  acceptable 
to  most  producers,  circulated  at  the 
December  negotiations,  proposed  a 
buffer  stock  of  50,000  tons.  In  contrast, 
the  current  agreement  provides  for  a 
mandatory  buffer  stock  of  only  20,000 
tons,  which  has  never  been  fully  ac- 
quired and  might  never  be,  since  pro- 
ducers may  request  a  vote  to  impose  ex- 
port controls  when  only  5,000  tons  have 
been  purchased  by  the  buffer  stock. 

The  United  States  has  told  other 
participants  in  the  negotiations  that  we 
still  seek  improvements  in  the  approach 
proposed  in  the  working  paper.  We  feel 
that  a  large  buffer  stock  is  necessary  not 
only  to  defend  the  floor  price  but  also  to 
defend  a  ceiling  price.  The  agreement 
will  also  afford  a  forum  where  con- 
sumers can  press  for  assurances  that 
future  tin  supplies  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 

Calculating  the  U.S.  Share 

Monies  requested  to  cover  potential  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  buffer  stock  can  be 


considered  an  investment,  rather  than 
an  outright  expenditure,  since  the  agree- 
ment will  provide  that  funds  in  the 
buffer  stock  account  shall  be  returned  to 
members  upon  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment. Our  estimates,  based  upon 
reasonable  and  prudent  assumptions 
regarding  future  tin  prices  and  other 
factors,  indicate  that  the  total  cost  of  ac- 
quiring, insuring,  and  storing  the  large 
buffer  stock  we  seek  would  be  approx- 
imately $850  million.  Producers  and  con- 
sumers will  share  these  costs  equally. 
We  estimate  that  the  U.S.  share  of  this 
cost  would  be  $120  million.  This  finan- 
cial obligation  is  determined  by  our 
share  of  votes  in  the  agreement,  which, 
in  turn,  is  determined  largely  by  our 
share  of  world  tin  consumption. 

We  anticipate  that  the  new  agree- 
ment will  provide  for  members  to  make 
direct  financial  contributions  to  pay  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  tin  to  be  acquired 
for  the  buffer  stock.  Acquisition  of  the 
remaining  portion  would  be  financed  by 
borrowing,  using  existing  tin  holdings  in 
the  buffer  stock  as  collateral.  To  insure 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  buffer  stock 
will  actually  be  purchased,  we  are  in- 
sisting that  member  governments  fully 
commit  themselves  to  whatever  financ- 
ing is  needed  for  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  the  full  buffer  stock. 

Accordingly,  our  estimate  of  $120 
million  is  based  upon  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  entire  buffer  stock.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, we  anticipate  that  only  an  initial 
contribution  will  be  required  in  FY  1982. 
The  remainder  of  the  $120  million 
budget  authority  would  remain  available 
for  the  life  of  the  sixth  tin  agreement  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  buffer  stock  account,  if 
and  when  they  are  called  for. 

Conclusion 

If  a  new  tin  agreement,  such  as  I  have 
outlined  here,  is  intended  to  benefit  both 
consumers  and  producers,  you  might 
well  wonder  why  negotiations  have 
dragged  on  through  three  lengthy 
sessions -April-May  1980,  December 


1980,  March  1981.  The  reason  is,  not 
surprisingly,  that  other  nations  par- 
ticipating in  the  tin  agreement  do  not 
necessarily  share  our  objectives,  nor 
concerns  about  the  cost-benefit  analysis, 
Some  tin-consuming  nations  view  com 
modity  arrangements,  in  part,  as  exten 
sions  of  their  foreign  aid  programs  and, 
thus,  do  not  insist  as  strongly  as  we  do 
upon  an  equitable  division  of  economic 
benefits  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Some  nations  also  are  less  con 
cerned  about  the  agreement's  ability  to 
defend  ceiling  prices  than  they  are  aboi 
the  cash  costs  of  participating  in  an 
agreement  involving  a  large  buffer 
stock. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
exactly  how  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
tin  agreement  will  turn  out.  I  am  sure 
you  understand  that  I  cannot  be  very 
specific  about  our  precise  negotiating  ob- 
jectives here  in  public,  since  the  negotia- 
tions are  presently  in  course.  However, 
do  want  to  stress  again  that  once  a  new 
agreement  is  reached,  the  Administra- 
tion will  examine  it  very  carefully  before 
a  decision  is  reached  to  join  it  and  seek 
congressional  approval. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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■nergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 


y  Edward  L.  Morse 

itemeni  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
torch  *.'.  1981.  Mr.  Morse  is  Deputy 
tsistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
wsiness  Affairs.1 

[y  primary  purpose  today  is  to  convey 
>  you  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
tate  for  extension  of  section  252  of  the 
nergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
'.IV  A).  Section  252  provides  the  basis, 
irough  the  extension  of  an  antitrust 
efense,  for  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
f.S.  oil  companies  in  efforts  under  the 
uspices  of  the  International  Energy 
gency  (IEA)  to  minimize  adverse 
tfects  of  oil-supply  disruptions  on  the 
nited  States  and  our  partners  in  the 
pncy. 

nergy  Security 

espite  increasingly  intense  efforts  over 
le  past  decade  to  define  and  respond  to 
it  energy  needs,  energy  security,  yet, 
jmains  a  goal  rather  than  a  reality  for 
le  United  States  and  its  allies.  While 
lis  is  a  very  broad  issue,  the  fundamen- 
il  problem  is  our  dependence  on  im- 
srted  and,  thus,  uncertain  supplies  of 
J.  In  the  years  following  the  1973-74 
1-supply  crisis,  we  grew  increasingly 
>mplacent  that  we  had  our  energy 
roblems  if  not  solved,  at  least  under 
witrol.  This  complacency  was  shattered 
i  1979  by  the  Iranian  revolution  and 
le  tripling  of  oil  prices  which  resulted 
•om  it  despite  the  fact  that  the  actual 
1-supply  shortfall  was  relatively 
lodest.  New  lessons  had  to  be  learned 
id  defensive  actions  taken. 

The  fact  that  no  major  new  run-up 
i  oil  prices  has  occurred  so  far  in 
;sponse  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  suggests 
lat  we  may  be  headed  in  the  right 
irection.  This  favorable  result, 
iwever,  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
roduct  of  the  coincidence  of  declining 
smand  and  high  oil  stocks  in  this  coun- 
y  and  elsewhere  available  to  compen- 
ite  for  the  3.8  million  barrels  per  day 
scline  in  oil  flows.  Companies  may  not 
2  holding  such  large  stocks  at  the 
itset  of  future  oil-supply  disruptions. 
le  need  to  join  with  our  allies  to  study 
irefully  the  events  of  the  past  2  years, 
iticipate  new  energy  crises  which  may 


threaten  our  economies,  and  develop 
protective  measures  accordingly. 

The  extent  to  which  we  are  in- 
terdependent with  the  other  Western  in- 
dustrialized countries  in  responding  suc- 
cessfully to  energy  crises  dictates  that 
we  concentrate  our  efforts  to  promote 
peacetime  energy  security  in  the  IEA. 
The  IEA  is  engaged  in  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  both  the  short-  and  the  long- 
term  aspects  of  our  energy  problems. 
Looking  at  the  longer  term,  the 
dependence  of  IEA  countries  on  im- 
ported oil  has  begun  to  drop  off  rapidly 
as  members  have  established  targets  for 
reducing  oil  imports  and  joined  together 
in  pursuing  conservation  and  conversion 
to  other  fuels. 


The  Sharing  System 

The  IEA's  emergency  oil-sharing  system 
is  its  key  tool  for  responding  to  sudden 
oil-market  disruptions.  It  is  also  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  other 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  IEA  are  built. 
International  cooperation  in  minimizing 
ill  effects  of  supply  disruptions  will  only 
be  strong  if  participants  remain  satisfied 
that  the  costs  of  major  disruptions  will 
be  borne  equitably.  The  sharing  system 
provides  this  assurance,  even  though  it 
has  never  yet  been  activated. 

However,  we  now  recognize  that  the 
sharing  system  is  not  the  appropriate  in- 
strument for  responding  to  all  emergen- 
cies. Necessarily  elaborate  in  its  pro- 
cedures for  allocating  oil,  its  use  clearly 
is  justified  only  in  a  major  disruption 
where  large  quantities  of  oil  must  be 
allocated.  It  is  not  well-suited  to  han- 
dling situations  like  that  which  obtained 
in  1979  when  the  shortfall  was  below  the 
7%  level  required  to  trigger  the  sharing 
system  but  sufficient  to  cause  panic  in 
the  oil  market  and  an  upward  spiral  in 
oil  prices. 

During  the  past  2  years,  therefore, 
the  IEA  has  undertaken  efforts  outside 
the  sharing  system  aimed  at  forestalling 
unnecessary  oil  price  increases.  Most 
recently,  in  the  face  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
and  the  oil-supply  reductions  it 
generated,  IEA  members  met  promptly 


and  announced  concerted  actions  to 
maintain  an  orderly  market  and  avoid 
another  round  of  oil-price  increases. 
These  included  commitments  to  draw  on 
stocks  as  necessary,  to  discourage  pur- 
chases of  oil  on  terms  which  would  exert 
pressure  on  the  oil  market  and  prices, 
and  to  seek  to  supply  oil  to  any  member 
countries  which  might  suffer  a  serious 
shortage  as  a  result  of  this  disruption. 

We  need,  now,  to  assess  the  results 
of  this  experience  and  the  need  for  fur- 
ther action.  To  this  end,  we  are  embark- 
ing in  the  IEA  on  a  review  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  Agreement 
which  defines  the  functions  of  the  IEA 
and  actions  to  be  taken  in  response  to 
oil-market  disruptions.  We  will,  of 
course,  consult  closely  with  the  Congress 
as  this  study  progresses.  We  have  re- 
quested a  relatively  short  extension  of 
EPCA  section  252  in  the  expectation 
that  hearings  on  a  further  extension  at 
that  time  will  provide  a  timely  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  discuss  with  you  the 
results  of  the  study  and  any  implications 
it  might  have  for  section  252. 

Extending  Section  252 

IEA  crisis  management  would  be 
nothing  more  than  words  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  companies  which  ac- 
tually import  oil  into  IEA  countries.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  sought  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  oil  companies 
in  the  IEA  within  the  framework 
established  by  section  252.  Of  course, 
cooperation  by  oil  companies  in  the 
kinds  of  information-sharing  and  oil 
allocation  called  for  in  the  IEA  is 
generally  prohibited  by  U.S.  antitrust 
laws. 

It  is  a  long-established  tradition  of 
the  American  economic  system  that  ex- 
ceptions to  the  antitrust  laws  be  granted 
only  in  extreme  circumstances  where  na- 
tional policy  interests  outweigh  the  risks 
of  anticompetitive  actions.  Clearly,  the 
need  to  cope  with  serious  oil-market 
disruptions  and  minimize  the  massive 
price  runups  associated  therewith  fits 
within  this  tradition.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  Congress  has  concurred  in  this 
determination  by  repeatedly  extending 
the  life  of  section  252  providing  the 
necessary  defense  to  antitrust  laws  for 
U.S. -company  participation  in  the  IEA. 

Of  course,  that  determination  was 
facilitated  by  incorporation  into  the 
statute  of  safeguards  designed  to 
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minimize  the  potential  for  an- 
ticompetitive actions  by  companies 
benefiting  from  the  section  252  antitrust 
defense.  The  antitrust  authorities 
charged  with  monitoring  oil  company  in- 
volvement in  the  IEA  indicate  to  us  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  harm  to 
consumer  interests  from  this  arrange- 
ment. To  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced 
that  section  252  is  fundamentally  of 
benefit  to  consumers  because  it  aims  at 
reducing  unjustified  price  increases  dur- 
ing oil  supply  disruptions. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the 
committee  to  recommend  extension  of 
section  252  as  provided  in  the  Energy 
Department's  bill.  We  would  further  ap- 
peal for  your  support  in  obtaining  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  prior  to  the  existing 
March  15  expiration  date  of  section  252. 
A  lapse  in  the  authority  of  section  252  of 
even  a  few  days  may  result  in  suspen- 
sion of  U.S.  oil  company  participation  in 
the  IEA  for  weeks.  This  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  work  of  the  IEA, 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  in- 
terest if  a  new  disruption  was  to  occur, 
and  would  reflect  badly  on  the  United 
States  in  our  relations  with  our  allies. 


Energy  Security  and  International 
Preparedness 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


by  Edward  L.  Morse 

Address  before  "The  Outlook  for 
Crude  Oil"  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Energy  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  Houston  on 
March  23,  1981.  Mr.  Morse  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs. 

The  outlook  for  crude  oil  is  a  subject 
that  has  never  been  more  timely  or  so 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  last  2  years 
have  been  turbulent  ones  for  the  oil 
markets.  We  have  seen  disruption,  revo- 
lution, and  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
home,  we  have  moved  quickly  from  a 
complex  regulatory  environment  to  com- 
plete crude  oil  decontrol.  On  the  inter- 
national market,  crude  oil  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  since  the  beginning 
of  1979.  International  systems  of  adjust- 
ment and  emergency  preparedness  were 
thus  tested  by  political  events.  Our  con- 
clusion is  that  they  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

If  the  past  is  prologue,  can  we  ex- 
pect more  disruption  in  crude  oil  sup- 
plies in  the  years  ahead?  Although  no 
one  can  really  predict,  my  answer  would 
be  "yes."  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  In  today's 
oil  market,  stability  has  become  a  scarce 
commodity,  although  there  are  signs  of 
hope.  Given  the  likelihood  that  we  may 
face  disruptions,  therefore,  we  must 
both  learn  from  the  past  and  create  for 
the  future.  We  need  to  make  an  in- 
novative effort  to  fashion  new  and  im- 
proved mechanisms  to  increase  energy 
security  without  abandoning -indeed  by 
building  on— the  tested  elements  of 
market  flexibility. 

It  is  my  view  that  in  the  years  ahead 
energy  market  pressure  and  crises  re- 
quiring international  cooperation  will 
come  from  any  one  of  three  quarters. 
One  source  is  the  ever-present  risk  of 
supply  disruption  associated  with 
political  conflict.  Today's  continuing  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq  and  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  war  are  but  two  leading  ex- 
amples. I  would  also  include  in  this 
category  threats  of  destination  restric- 
tions for  political  reasons,  for  example, 
by  Nigeria  in  carrying  out  its  policy 
toward  South  Africa  or  by  other  pro- 
ducers; domestic  clashes  over  energy 


policy  like  the  recent  one  between  Albei 
ta  and  Ottawa  which  has  now  resulted  i 
a  shutting  in  of  100,000  barrels  per  day 
of  production;  and  other  nonviolent  po- 
litical disputes  as  factors  in  determining 
oil  production  and  exports.  Nor  is  the 
problem  limited  to  crude  availability 
alone.  European  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  substantial  amounts  ol 
natural  gas  holds  the  seeds  of  future 
problems  as  well. 

A  second  source  of  disruption  is  sur 
to  be  social  upheaval.  This  may  remind 
many  of  the  strikes  and  chaos  of  Irania: 
revolution  and  its  impact  on  oil  produc- 
tion and  exports  in  late  1978  and  1979. 
We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  crude  oil  tradec 
internationally  comes  from  developing 
areas  of  the  world.  It  is  precisely  these 
areas  that  are  undergoing  unpredictable 
processes  of  modernization,  which  is  in- 
evitably accompanied  by  internal  social 
stress.  Examples  are  India's  continuing 
problem  in  maintaining  oil  production  ir 
its  Assam  Province  in  the  face  of  strike 
and  sabotage,  problems  of  terrorism  an 
sabotage  also  exist  in  Turkey,  and  the 
continuing  threat  of  similar  incidents 
almost  anywhere.  Nor  are  industrial 
countries  immune  to  this  problem,  as 
coal  strikes  in  Britain,  Australia,  and  th 
United  States  during  the  last  5  years 
should  remind  us. 

One  other  source  of  market  pressun 
with  potential  for  erupting  into  an  un- 
necessary price  spiral  is  the  potential  no 
tional  shortfalls  caused  by  sudden  de- 
mand surges  in  a  market  narrowly  in 
balance.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
crude  oil  production  capacity  is  not  be- 
ing expanded  in  pace  with  predicted 
paths  of  energy  demand,  and  there  is 
very  little  we  can  do  about  this  in  the 
short  run.  A  rapid  and  simultaneous 
economic  recovery  in  the  major  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development]  countries  could,  there 
fore,  quickly  lead  to  crude  shortages 
and  price  pressures  without  any  im- 
mediate available  supply  response.  Coin- 
cidental cold  winters  hold  some  of  the 
same  risks,  although  healthy  stock  levels 
can  obviate  much  of  that  worry. 

Viewing  these  problems  and  our  lack 
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adequate  preparedness,  Secretary 
ijr  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rotations 
mmittee  that  the  industrial  democra- 
s  "have  not  yet  built  an  effective  pro- 
im  for  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis." 
j  do  have  one  element,  the  emergency 
allocation  system  of  the  International 
t>nr>  Agency  (IEA).  Never  imple- 
aded, but  tested  in  several  full-scale 
lulations,  the  IEA-sharing  system  is 
;igned  to  counter  the  catastrophic 
>rtfall- over  7%  of  combined  IEA  oil 
ports.  This  mechanism  can  and  should 
improved  oven  though  disruptions  of 
s  magnitude  remain  improbable. 
In  the  oil  markets  in  the  years 
ad,  much  smaller  crude  shortfalls, 
I  some  2%-4%  of  IEA  consumption, 
•  much  more  likely -some  would 
rue  inevitable.  They  can  lead  to  sharp 
>t  market  price  spikes,  later  ratified 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
-ting  Countries  (OPEC).  We  believe, 
•refore,  that  we  need  to  improve  our 
lective  preparedness  for  these  smaller 
irtfalls,  and  we  are  just  beginning  the 

Before  discussing  the  ongoing 
rk,  however,  let  me  review  some 
sons  from  the  past  that  are  guiding 
■  current  studies. 

inian  Revolution 

1979,  Iranian  domestic  upheaval 
ised  sharp  and  fluctuating  reductions 
oil  production  at  a  time  when  OECD 
cks  were  well  below  normal  levels, 
r  one  brief  period  Iranian  production, 
ich  6  months  earlier  hovered  near  6 
[lion  barrels  per  day  (b/d),  completely 
ised.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
ce  consequences  of  that  situation.  In 
rospect,  I  think  we  made  three  basic 
stakes. 

First,  the  IEA  may  have  con- 
outed  to  alarm  at  the  early  stages  of 
;  crisis  by  flatly  projecting  a  2  million 
I  shortfall  before,  during,  and  after 
l  full  response  of  other  producers  was 
awn.  The  then-U.S.  Secretary  of 
lergy,  by  publicly  and  frequently  an- 
iincing  an  inflated  national  supply 
p,  himself  effectively  inspired  com- 
nies  to  bid  up  the  price  of  available 
jplies  first  on  the  spot  market  and 
er  in  term  contracts. 

Second,  the  IEA  decision  in  March 
79  to  cut  imports  by  2  million  b/d  (5% 
demand)  was  not  effective  and  in- 
Ived  no  binding  commitments  on  the 
rt  of  governments. 


Third,  substantial  price  pressure 
was  caused  through  a  defensive 
stockbuild  by  gov(  rnments  and  com- 
panies, averaging  1  million  b/d  during 
1979  and  1980.  Indeed,  in  retrospect, 
the  pressures  on  the  market  in  1979  and 
early  1980  were  demand  led  much  more 
than  they  resulted  from  an  effort  by 
OPEC  to  squeeze  consumers. 

These  mistakes  were  compounded  by 
a  general  refusal  to  recognize  the 
substantial  structural  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  international  energy 
market.  The  percentage  of  crude  dis- 
tributed by  the  majors  (the  seven  largest 
international  oil  companies)  declined 
from  close  to  90%  to  nearer  to  50%  as 
sales  to  third-party  customers  became 
discretionary  or  were  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  rapid  growth  of  govern- 
ment-to-government sales.  Two  prob- 
lems resulted.  First,  flexibility  in  the 
distributional  system  was  severely  con- 
strained. Second,  the  proliferation  of 
State-owned  oil  companies  in  consuming 
countries  meant  more  players  were  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  secure  adequate 
stocks.  Thus,  on  an  international  basis, 
the  overall  minimum  desirable  stock 
level  was  substantially  higher  than  it 
had  been  when  the  international  role  of 
the  majors  was  more  predominant. 

Clearly,  the  1979  experience  points 
to  the  critical  importance  of  adequate 
stock  levels  to  disruption  management. 
So,  too,  does  it  point  to  the  need  for 
good  information  early  in  the  game  and 
credible  cooperation  between  leading  oil 
importers. 

Impact  of  Iran-Iraq  War 

Last  year,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Iran  and  Iraq,  we  knew  what  was  at 
stake.  About  3.8  million  b/d  in  crude  ex- 
ports were  lost  to  the  world  market 
soon  after  war  broke  out.  No  one  knew 
how  long  the  war  would  last,  although 
the  general  view  was  that  it  would  be 
short.  Some  feared  wider  hostilities  im- 
periling exports  from  other  Persian  Gulf 
ports  or  traffic  through  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz.  If  the  spot  market  were  to 
have  become  heated,  a  renewed  price 
bulge  would  have  ended  hopes  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  1981.  And,  given  the 
perceived  shortcomings  of  the  IEA  in 
1979,  in  some  ways  the  very  framework 
of  international  energy  cooperation  was 
also  on  trial. 


Our  task  last  year  was  to  use  wisely 
our  initial  assets  -high  stocks  and  soft 
demand.  Meeting  within  a  week  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  IEA  Governing 
Board  agreed  to  absorb  crude  shortfalls 
with  stock  drawdowns  and  to  "urge  and 
guide"  all  market  participants  to  refrain 
from  any  abnormal  spot  market  pur- 
chases. These  were  first  steps,  taken  to 
avoid  any  market  runup  while  we  waited 
to  see  how  long  the  conflict  would  last. 

Another  problem  was  addressed. 
Iran  and,  in  particular,  Iraq  had  shown 
a  proclivity  to  encourage  government-to- 
government  sales.  In  many  instances 
these  sales  represented  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  individual  country  imports,  in 
some  cases  virtually  all  imports.  The 
crisis,  therefore,  had  a  selective  direct 
impact,  affecting  countries  like  France, 
Brazil,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  substantially, 
but  scarcely  affecting  the  United  States 
or  Germany.  Producing  countries  quickly 
moved  to  do  their  part  to  make  up  lost 
supply.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  particular, 
raised  its  exports  by  1.5  million  b/d  over 
its  preferred  production  level  of  8.5 
million  b/d  and  directed  its  incremental 
production  to  those  of  Iraq's  customers 
most  severely  affected.  Consuming  coun- 
tries recognized  their  own  responsi- 
bilities as  well,  as  the  war  dragged  on 
longer  than  previously  had  been  an- 
ticipated. 

At  a  ministerial-level  meeting 
December  9,  IEA  members  reaffirmed 
and  extended  these  decisions,  clarified 
the  spot  market  activities  that  were 
"undesirable"  for  IEA  members,  and 
committed  even  relatively  unaffected 
member  countries  to  draw  down  stocks 
to  achieve  a  balance  between  oil  market 
supply  and  demand.  This  was  to  make 
more  oil  available  through  the  market  to 
countries  in  and  out  of  the  IEA  facing 
serious  shortfalls. 

I  would  not  attribute  the  relative 
calm  of  the  spot  market  during  the  crisis 
solely  or  even  mostly  to  the  IEA's  pro- 
nouncements, but  the  IEA  moves  did 
help  to  solidify  and  sanction  the  com- 
pany decisions  to  refrain  from  spot 
market  purchases.  The  IEA  helped  to 
set  the  psychological  climate.  Company 
decisions,  as  always,  were  taken  on 
sound  business  grounds.  Since  OECD 
economies  were  flat  or  in  recession, 
many  companies  had  limited  immediate 
needs  for  oil,  given  high  stocks,  and  no 
company  wished  to  become  a  negative 
example.  In  this  respect  the  severe 
stigma  attached  to  the  behavior  of  some 
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companies  in  1979,  particularly  the 
Japanese,  played  a  major  role  in  keeping 
companies  off  the  spot  market. 

We  realized  that  certain  countries 
were  particularly  dependent  on  Iraqi  and 
Iranian  supplies,  and  special  efforts  were 
needed  to  make  sure  that  these  coun- 
tries would  have  access  to  other  sources 
of  crude.  The  most  urgent  such  case  was 
Turkey,  which  depended  on  the  two 
combatants  for  70%  of  normal  crude  im- 
ports and  where  financial  stringency  had 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  more 
than  40  days'  stocks. 

At  Turkey's  request,  IEA  Executive 
Director  Lantzke  coordinated  an  infor- 
mal effort  to  analyze  Turkey's  needs  and 
to  examine  how  the  shortfall  in  oil  sup- 
plies might  be  made  up.  The  United 
States  and  other  IEA  members  con- 
tacted oil  companies  to  inform  them  of 
Turkey's  needs  and  to  suggest  that  any 
available  and  appropriate  crude  cargoes 
be  offered  to  Turkey.  Substantial 
amounts  of  oil  were  offered  in  this  infor- 
mal way.  As  it  happened,  the  timely  re- 
sumption of  Iraqi  pipeline  shipments, 


Planning  for  the  Future 

It  is  in  this  uncertain  environment  that 
we  find  ourselves  developing  an  interna- 
tional energy  policy  for  the  future.  I  am 
not  sure  any  two  people  would  agree  on 
what  an  adequate  degree  of  energy  se- 
curity is,  but  I  am  confident  that  all 
would  agree  that  generally  we  need 
more  of  it. 

For  the  United  States,  protection 
against  unforeseen  crude  oil  shortfalls 
must  begin  with  an  effective  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Earlier  this  year,  we 
began  a  policy  of  open  solicitations  for 
reserve  purchases,  subject  to  budgetary 
considerations,  of  course.  It  is  not  clear 
how  much  oil  the  Department  of  Energy 
will  be  able  to  purchase  through  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  we  are  very  encouraged 
by  the  offers  we  have  received  so  far. 
Our  intermediate  goal  for  an  effective 
national  reserve  remains  500  million  bar- 
rels; our  long-term  goal  is  1  billion 
barrels. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  a 
foundation  for  crude  oil  security.  We  an- 
ticipate it  would  be  used  in  response  to  a 


Together  with  industry  .  .  .  we  can  design  an  international  energy 
policy  that  is  resilient  and  effective  and  build  the  framework  of 
energy  security  that  is  needed  to  insure  renewed  and  sustained 
economic  growth  at  home  and  abroad. 


together  with  purchases  from  Iran, 
allowed  Turkey  to  meet  its  current 
needs. 

Looking  at  the  oil  market  as  we 
move  out  of  the  winter  heating  season, 
we  can  say  the  situation  is  improved. 
Growing  export  volumes  from  Iran  and 
Iraq  in  the  face  of  continuing  weak  de- 
mand due  to  recession  and  to  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  price-induced  conserva- 
tion allow  the  market  to  balance.  Yet  we 
must  continue  to  be  cautious.  The  ex- 
posed Iraqi  pipelines  through  Turkey 
and  Syria  can  be  interrupted  again.  A 
too-rapid  effort  to  rebuild  depleted 
stocks  on  the  part  of  IEA  members 
could  lead  to  price  pressure  in  the  open 
market.  And  in  light  of  these  needs, 
early  production  cutbacks  by  surplus 
Persian  Gulf  producers  could  also  cause 
difficultie 


major  oil  supply  interruption  and  in  the 
framework  of  an  IEA  response.  But  it  is 
not  the  all-purpose  instrument  some  peo- 
ple believe  it  is.  It  is  not  a  price 
stabilization  mechanism  or  buffer  stock 
to  be  used  to  intervene  in  markets.  It  is 
not  to  be  used  to  cover  small-scale, 
regional,  or  short-lived  supply  interrup- 
tions, where  private  stocks,  demand 
restraint,  fuel  switching,  or  private 
markets  can  do  the  job. 

As  important  as  the  building  of  an 
effective  national  reserve  is,  therefore, 
we  cannot  ignore  other  measures  to  im- 
prove energy  security  and  preparedness. 
With  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  IEA  mem- 
bers gained  greater  experience  with  in- 
formal cooperative  measures.  We  can 
build  on  this  and  earlier  experiences  to 
fashion  contingency  measures  for  less 
than  catastrophic  crude  supply  interrup- 
tions that  minimize  marketplace  inter- 
vention but  prevent  unjustified  (and 


long-lasting)  crude  oil  price  incr< 

We  are  just  beginning  an  in-depth 
review  of  international  energy  policies 
this  area,  in  the  U.S.  Government  and 
a  high-level  ad  hoc  IEA  group.  Let  me! 
mention  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  are 
sure  to  be  considered. 

Oil  stocks  in  private  hands  are  an  i 
important  part  of  our  energy  security 
system.  I  believe  that  the  informal  stoc 
consultations  initiated  following  the  oul 
break  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  helped  estat 
lish  a  psychological  climate  that  en- 
couraged stock  drawdowns  in  the  early 
stages.  We  are  reviewing  our  stock 
management  and  consultation  policy  to 
see  whether  improvements  can  be  mad' 
It  might  be  advantageous,  for  example, 
if  all  IEA  nations  increased  private 
stock  levels  beyond  the  current  require 
minimum  of  90  days  of  imports. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  indus 
trial  nations'  ability  to  use  public  and 
private  stocks  to  cushion  supply  disrup- 
tions of  long  duration.  The  role  of  de- 
mand restraint  in  counteracting  sus- 
tained oil-supply  shortfalls  is  indispen- 
sable. The  United  States  may  now  rely 
to  a  larger  extent  on  the  free  play  of 
market  forces  to  distribute  oil  domes- 
tically during  a  shortfall,  but  we  must 
not  underestimate  the  value  of  coor- 
dinated commitments  by  industrial  cour 
tries  to  restrain  oil  consumption  in  a 
crisis.  We  must  examine  the  possible  us 
of  such  domestic  policy  measures  as 
disruption  fees  or  taxes  and  other 
market-based  demand  restraint  meas- 
ures, perhaps  on  a  regional  basis. 

We  have,  however,  too  long  been 
oriented  to  demand-side  responses  in  ou 
efforts  to  deal  with  disruptions.  The 
supply-side  offers  promising  avenues  to 
pursue  as  well.  It  may  be  useful,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  surge  capacity  for  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  and  expanded 
storage  for  such  fuels  as  natural  gas. 
The  natural  gas  shortfall  in  the  New 
England  area  this  winter  points  to  the 
need  for  greater  preparedness.  Obvious 
ly,  serious  policy  issues,  including  a  liq- 
uified natural  gas  import  policy  and 
price  decontrol  program,  are  involved, 
and  the  Administration's  review  of  thes 
issues  is  only  beginning.  We  need  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  by  streamlining  licensing  pro- 
cedures, by  creating  a  climate  of 
political  support  for  nuclear  energy,  anc 
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ring  appropriate  marginal  rest 
.-in^r  for  electricity.  We  also  need  to 
nee  rapidly  all  supply-side  restraints 
coal  utilization. 

ed  to  examine  what  public 
ides  arc  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
■traction  and  expansion  of  dual -tired 
ustnal  facilities.  There  are  many  in- 
trial  processes  where  alternate  fuels 
feasible,  and  greater  fuel-switching 
ability  can  help  us  offset  small  mar- 
disruptions. 

I  mentioned  the  importance  of  ac- 
ate  information  on  a  continuing  basis, 
you  know,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
1 K  A  each  request  a  wide  range  of  in- 
flation from  the  oil  industry  on  a 
ular  basis.  We  are  taking  a  hard  look 
ill  these  information-gathering  efforts 
?liminate  duplication  and  to  see  what 
ruly  necessary.  High  on  my  list  of 
>rities  is  preserving  the  good  oil  com- 
iy  cooperation  with  the  IE  A  that  we 
sently  have.  This  is  fundamental  to 
oil-sharing  system.  I  recently 
titled  in  Congress  to  request  that  the 
ergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
•tion  252  antitrust  defense  for  this 
e  of  activity  be  extended  for  several 
nths  to  allow  us  to  complete  our 
iew  and  make  proposals  for  amend- 
nt  to  the  present  law. 
All  these  policies  and  more  will  be 
ded  to  improve  the  state  of  American 
rgy  security.  Meaningful  energy 
urity,  however,  requires  more  than 
tingency  planning.  It  requires  long- 
n  efforts  to  enhance  supply  as  well, 
must  make  a  determined  effort  to 
elop  new  sources  of  conventional  and 
iconventional  energy  at  home  and 
oad.  Here  the  record  is  good  and  get- 
l  better.  U.S.  energy  production  is 
coal  output  quite  substantially.  Price 
ontrol  will  help  justify  marginal  oil 
1  gas  development  and  secondary  and 
:iary  production  techniques.  Ac- 
?rated  leasing  of  Federal  lands  will 
)  provide  scope  for  significant  produc- 
l  increases.  Investments  in  synthetic- 
Is  technologies  are  up  and  some  ex- 
ng  concepts  are  being  explored.  The 
^sident  is  committed  to  renewed  at- 
tion  to  nuclear  energy's  potential. 


Investment  Environment 

In  closing,  a  cursory  review  of  efforts  to 
enhance  conventional  energy  supplies 
cannot  ignore  the  international  invest- 
ment environment.  We  are  justifiably 
proud  of  the  record  level  of  drilling  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  today,  but 
this  level  reflects  the  more  favorable 
climate  here  for  exploration  and  devel- 
opment more  than  it  does  the  promise  of 
substantial  geologic  potential.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  some  of  the  most  promising 
areas  for  development  of  conventional 
energy  sources  are  not  being  developed 
as  they  should  be. 

In  some  cases,  like  the  Middle  East 
and  the  North  Sea,  this  results  from  in- 
tentional governmental  decisions  to  con- 
serve or  to  restrict  production  through 
taxation.  We  need  to  inspire  innovative 
processes  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  higher  productive  capacities.  Else- 
where, as  in  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
discriminatory  investment  policies, 
which  favor  domestic  over  foreign  com- 
panies, run  the  risk  of  reducing  substan- 
tially the  optimal  development  of  energy 
capacity.  We  need  to  remind  the  world 
that  foreign  companies  are  not  the 
bearers  of  economic  dependency,  as 
some  abstract  social  theories  portray 
them.  Rather,  capital,  which  is  willing  to 
bear  risk  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment regardless  of  its  national  origin, 
can  be  harnessed  for  the  well-being  of 
all  concerned. 

There  is,  as  well,  the  sad  fact  that  in 
many  developing  countries  it  is  political- 
ly unacceptable  for  foreign  companies  - 
which  have  the  required  expertise  and 
capital  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment-to  carry  out  work  without  the 
equity  participation  of  domestic  in- 
terests, which  do  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  invest  alone.  We  need  to  ex- 
amine ways  to  overcome  this  political 
barrier,  perhaps  by  fostering  the  mutual- 
ly advantageous  cooperation  of  oil  com- 
panies, national  governments,  private 
banks,  and  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions. We  are  now  examining  this  issue 
to  see  if  such  proposals  make  sense  for 
U.S.  policy  and  U.S.  firms. 

We  need,  also,  to  recognize  the  im- 
pediment to  energy  resource  develop- 
ment, especially  in  developing  countries, 


which  results  from  incompatibilities  be- 
tween fiscal  regimes  here  and  abroad. 
Here,  too,  we  need  to  be  creative  in  de- 
veloping acceptable  ways  to  reconcile 
these  differences  and  thereby  enhance 
investment  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  through  the  IEA's  Standing 
Group  on  Long-Term  Cooperation, 
which  I  chair,  we  are  seeking  to  en- 
courage more  effective  energy  policies  in 
all  industrial  countries.  Jointly,  IEA  na- 
tions will  be  reducing  the  role  of  oil  in 
their  economies  and  moving  to  en- 
courage new  production  of  oil  and  alter- 
native sources. 

We  have  a  long  road  ahead,  and  the 
risks  of  renewed  crude  oil  supply  prob- 
lems are  endemic  to  today's  world. 
Together  with  industry,  however,  we 
can  design  an  international  energy 
policy  that  is  resilient  and  effective  and 
build  the  framework  of  energy  security 
that  is  needed  to  insure  renewed  and 
sustained  economic  growth  at  home  and 
abroad.  ■ 
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FY  1982  Assistance  Requests 


by  Raymond  C.  Ewiny 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  23,  1981.  Mr.  Ewing  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of 
the  European  portions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  security 
assistance  in  FY  1982. 

As  Secretary  Haig  emphasized  to 
the  full  committee  on  March  18,  the  Ad- 
ministration attached  importance  to 
security  assistance  as  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  our  global  defense  posture  and  a 
key  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  In 
addition  to  our  programs  in  other 
regions,  we  need  to  give  urgent  atten- 
tion to  the  security  requirement  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Europe.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  each  of  our  major  programs  in 
that  area. 


Spain 

The  FY  1982  security  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Spain  is  crucial  to  our  own 
security  because  of  the  access  it  gives  us 
to  important  Spanish  air  and  sea 
facilities.  These  bases  are  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Spain's  defense  relationship 
with  the  West  and  are  Spain's  primary 
link  with  the  Atlantic  defense  system. 
Beyond  this,  our  security  assistance  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
we  have  to  show  in  a  tangible  way  our 
support  for  Spain's  young  democracy. 
The  assistance  provided  directly  pro- 
motes the  modernization  and  profes- 
sionalization  of  Spain's  Armed  Forces. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  helping 
to  bring  the  Spanish  Armed  Forces 
closer  to  West  European  institutions. 

Our  security  assistance  program  for 
the  last  5  years  has  been  governed  by 
the  1976  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  Spain.  The  dollar 
amounts  of  security  assistance  that  we 
have  provided  Spain  under  the  treaty 

tch  of  the  last  5  years  are  $120 
million  in  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
credits,  $15  million  in  our  military 
assistance  program,  $7  million  in 
economic  support  funds  (ESF),  and  $2 
million  in  international  military  and 
education  (raining  (IMET).  This  treaty 


expires  in  September  1981,  and  we  are 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  a  successor 
agreement  with  the  Spanish.  For  FY 
1982  we  are  requesting  amounts  similar 
to  those  under  the  treaty  in  order  to 
maintain  our  continued  access  to  the  im- 
portant Spanish  facilities.  These 
amounts,  which  we  believe  are  the  bare 
minimum  necessary  to  maintain  use  of 
the  facilities,  are  $150  million  in  FMS 
credits,  $7  million  in  ESF,  and  $2.2 
million  in  IMET. 

The  only  major  change  from  last 
year  is  the  increase  in  FMS  credits  from 
$120  million  to  $150  million.  This  is  to 
help  compensate  for  the  total  elimination 
of  our  military  assistance  programs, 
which  were  phased  out  after  FY  1981. 

Portugal 

The  United  States  is  encouraged  by  the 
degree  to  which  stable  and  democratic 
government  in  Portugal  has  developed. 
Portugal  has  successfully  made  the 
difficult  and  delicate  transition  from  an 
authoritarian  state  to  one  in  which  fun- 
damental political  liberties  are 
respected.  Prime  Minister  Pinto 
Balsemao  leads  an  administration  with  a 
firm  parliamentary  majority. 

Portugal  is  an  important  NATO  ally. 
It  shares  our  commitment  to  strengthen- 
ing Western  security,  particularly 
through  NATO,  and  has  made  available 
the  strategically  located  airfield  at  Lajes 
in  the  Azores  for  this  purpose.  Both  the 
governing  coalition  and  the  Socialist-led 
democratic  opposition  agree  that  Por- 
tugal should  participate  as  much  as 
possible  in  NATO  activities.  However, 
Portuguese  economic  resources  are  in- 
adequate to  support  the  modernization 
necessary  to  render  such  participation 
meaningful. 

Portugal,  therefore,  looks  to  the 
United  States  and  other  NATO  allies  for 
security  assistance.  Providing  such  aid 
facilitates  cooperation  with  a  valued  and 
reliable  ally  and  reassures  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  of  our  commitment  to 
a  substantive  role  for  Portugal  in 
NATO. 

For  FY  1982,  we  are  proposing  $20 
million  in  grant  ESF;  $60  million  in 
FMS  credits,  of  which  $50  million  would 
be  at  concessional  interest  rates;  and 
$2.2  million  in  IMET.  This  program  will 
help  meet  basic  needs  in  all  three  service 
branches  and  continue  to  aid  the 
economically  depressed  region  of  the 
Azores. 


Cyprus 

There  have  been  positive  developments 
in  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  solution  of  t 
Cyprus  problem.  In  August  1980,  inte^ 
communal  talks  between  the  Greek- 
Cypriots  and  the  Turkish-Cypriote 
resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  Both  sides  have  main-; 
tained  a  congenial  negotiating  at- 
mosphere and  have  continued  a  serial 
dialogue  on  the  specific  issues. 

We  remain  convinced  that  only 
through  direct  face-to-face  negotiation 
can  a  fair  and  lasting  solution  be 
achieved.  We  continue  to  support 
strongly  the  ongoing  intercommunal 
talks  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Administration  is  requesting 
$7.5  million  in  ESF  for  Cyprus  in  FY 
1982.  These  funds  would  be  available  t 
both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  to  be 
used  mainly  for  the  relief  and  rehabilit 
tion  of  displaced  persons.  Since  1974, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  $11' 
million  through  the  intermediary  of  tb 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

We  believe  that  U.S.  assistance  to 
Cyprus  represents  an  important  and 
tangible  indication  of  U.S.  interest  in 
Cyprus  and  our  strong  commitment  to 
promoting  a  resolution  of  the  problems 
which  for  years  have  dominated  this 
strife-torn  island. 

Greece 

On  October  20,  1980,  Greece's  military 
forces  were  reintegrated  into  NATO, 
closing  a  gap  in  NATO's  southern  flan 
which  dated  from  1974.  This  importan 
action  should  facilitate  progress  towar 
an  improvement  in  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

On  January  1,  1981,  Greece  becarr 
the  10th  member  of  the  European  Cor 
munities.  This  broadening  and  deepen! 
of  Greece's  ties  with  Europe  should  lei 
to  a  steady  modernization  of  the  Greel 
economy. 

On  January  27,  1981,  we  entered  i 
to  active  negotiations  on  a  new  defens 
and  economic  cooperation  agreement 
with  Greece.  The  negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding, and  we  expect  that  an  effecti' 
and  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  v 
result. 

Our  proposed  program  for  Greece 
FY  1982  reflects  an  awareness  of  the 
valuable  role  Greece  plays  in  NATO, 
particularly  at  this  period  of  critical 
developments  in  regions  bordering  on 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  progr; 
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li  signed  to  help  provide  for 
self-defense  and  recognizes  that 

-  a  key  ally  with  a  strong 
mocratic  tradition. 

Accordingly,  we  have  requested 
60  million  in  F.MS  credits  to  enable 

to  obtain  spare  parts  and  con- 
lue  its  force  modernization  process. 
6  have  also  requested  $1.9  million  in 
IET  to  allow  Greek  military  personnel 
obtain  advanced  training. 

iikej 

iced  with  spiraling  political  violence 
d  a  growing  paralysis  of  civilian 
thority,  Turkey's  military  leaders  took 
er  the  government  on  September  12, 
80.  Bolstered  by  a  remarkable  degree 
support  from  Turkey's  body  politic, 

ilitary  leaders  are  vigorously 
>rking  to  overcome  political  violence 
d  restore  domestic  peace.  They  have 
ueatedly  pledged  the  restoration  of 
ntative  government  in  a  form 
signed  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
it  led  to  the  takeover.  Like  its 
-sors,  the  current  Turkish 
■vernment  is  strongly  committed  to 
VTO  and  remains  a  staunch  friend  of 
?  United  States. 

larch  29,  1980,  the  United 
ates  and  Turkey  signed  a  defense  and 
Dnomic  cooperation  agreement  which 
now  being  implemented  smoothly. 
is  new  agreement  contains  no  specifiic 
S.  assistance  pledge  but  rather  a  best- 
orts  commitment  that  we  shall  seek  to 
Ip  meet  Turkish  needs  in  the  security 
d  economic  fields. 

Turkey's  most  urgent  problem  is  its 
ficult  economic  situation.  Since  1979, 
?  United  States  has  been  working  with 
ler  nations  and  international  institu- 
ns  to  help  Turkey  stabilize  its 
anomy.  This  effort  has  involved  finan- 
J  support  needed  by  Turkey  to  in- 
xluce  badly  needed  reforms.  A  com- 
ehensive  economic  reform  program 
is  introduced  in  January  1980,  and  we 
:re  pleased  by  the  continuity  given  to 
is  effort  by  Turkey's  current  govern- 
;nt.  Other  nations  share  our  recogni- 
m  of  the  importance  of  a  strong  and 
ible  Turkey  and  have  joined  us  in  pro- 
iing  economic  assistance.  In  1980,  16 
tions  took  part  in  the  Organization  for 
ronomic  Cooperation  and  Development 
ECD)  consortium  which  pledged 
onomic  aid  to  Turkey. 


Our  FY  L982  request  addresses 
these  challenges.  We  propose  a  total 
military  assistance  program  oH  $403.5 

million,  of  which  $400  million  is  FMS 
financing  and  $3.5  million  is  [MET.  We 
also  seek  $300  million  in  ESF  as  part  of 
a  major  multilateral  effort  under  the 
aegis  of  the  OECD,  designed  to  restore 
Turkey's  economic  health. 

Of  the  $400  million  FMS,  $250  mil- 
lion would  be  direct  credit.  The  FMS 
funds  will  enable  Turkey  to  begin  to 
modernize  some  of  its  weapons  systems 
and  to  acquire  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment for  systems  already  in  its  inven- 
tory. 

Considering  the  complexity  and 
magnitude  of  the  economic  challenge 
Turkey  is  facing,  our  proposed  $300 
million  ESF  program  is  relatively 
modest. 

In  formulating  our  security  assist- 
ance proposals  for  Greece  and  Turkey, 
we  have  been  guided  by  the  statement 
of  principles  contained  in  section  620C(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
The  formal  certification  to  this  effect,  re- 
quired by  section  620C(d)  of  that  act, 
will  be  contained  in  the  formal  letter 
transmitting  the  Administration's 
foreign  assistance  legislative  proposals 
for  FY  1982. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wilf 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Northern  Ireland 

PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  17,  1981' 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  not  only  the  feast 
day  of  a  great  man  of  God,  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  commitment  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  freedom,  to  justice,  and  to  the 
value  upon  which  Western  civilization  is 
built. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  the 
great  contribution  made  by  citizens  of 
Irish  ancestry.  From  our  Revolution  to 
the  present  day,  Irish-Americans  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  defense  of 
freedom.  By  their  labor  and  by  their 
sacrifices,  tney  have  been  a  major  force 
in  building  our  nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  on  this  St. 
Patrick's  Day  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  role  Ireland  and  the  Irish  have 
played  in  defending  and  renewing  the 
values  we  cherish. 

But  we  are  also  conscious  of  the 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  despair  which 
now  haunt  all  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland.  This  tragedy  cannot  go  un- 
noticed by  the  United  States,  which 
owes  so  much  and  has  such  close  ties  to 
the  Irish. 

As  an  American  proud  of  his  Irish 
ancestry  and  as  President,  I  recognize 
the  vital  importance  to  our  nation  and 
the  Western  alliance  of  a  peaceful,  just, 
and  swift  solution  to  current  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
urge  the  parties  to  come  together  for  a 
just  and  peaceful  solution.  I  pray  and 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
tragedy  of  history  which  now  afflicts 
Northern  Ireland  will  be  overcome  by 
faith,  the  courage,  and  the  love  of 
freedom  and  justice  of  the  Irish. 

We  will  continue  to  condemn  all  acts 
of  terrorism  and  violence,  for  these  can- 
not solve  Northern  Ireland's  problems.  I 
call  on  all  Americans  to  question  closely 
any  appeal  for  financial  or  other  aid 
from  groups  involved  in  this  conflict  to 
insure  that  contributions  do  not  end  up 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  perpetuate 
violence,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  add  my  personal  prayers  and  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  to 
those  Irish -and,  indeed,  to  all  world 
citizens -who  wish  fervently  for  peace 
and  victory  over  those  who  sow  fear  and 
terror. 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  23,  1981. 
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Situation  in  Poland 

STATEMENT  BY 
WHITE  HOI  .sK  PRESS 
SECRETARY, 
MAR.  26,  li>81 ' 

The  White  House  issued  the  following 
.in  at  the  conclusion  of  today's 
rial  Security  Council  meeting. 

This  statement  reflects  the  views  of 
"resident  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  watched  with 
mcern  indications  that  Polish 
Minorities  may  be  preparing  to  use 

to  deal  with  continuing  differences 
0  that  country  between  the  authorities 
md  labor  unions.  We  are  similarly  con- 
cerned that  the  Soviet  Union  may  intend 
:o  undertake  repressive  action  in 
Poland. 

Our  position  on  the  situation  in 
Poland  has  been  clear  and  consistent 
Tom  the  outset.  We  believe  Poland 
sho'ild  L^e  allowed  to  resolve  its  own  pro- 
llems  without  outside  interference  of 
iny  kind.  We  have  scrupulously  im- 
)lemented  that  policy  in  our  statements, 
vhile  acting  generously  in  response  to 
■Aland's  requests  to  us  for  economic 
nee. 

We  have  welcomed  past  assurances 
>y  the  Polish  Government  and  Polish 
abor  organizations  that  they  intended  to 
esolve  their  differences  peaceably  and 
n  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  concilia- 
ion.  We  continue  to  believe  that  this 
»th  offers  the  only  hope  of  resolving 
Aland's  difficulties  on  a  basis  acceptable 
o  all  parties  concerned. 

We  would  like  to  make  clear  to  all 
oncerned  our  view  that  any  external  in- 
ervention  in  Poland,  or  any  measures 
imed  at  suppressing  the  Polish  people, 
trould  necessarily  cause  deep  concern  to 
il  those  interested  in  the  peaceful 
levelopment  of  Poland  and  could  have  a 
[rave  effect  on  the  whole  course  of 
ilast-West  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  em- 
•hasize  our  continuing  readiness  to 
issist  Poland  in  its  present  economic 
nd  financial  troubles,  for  as  long  as  the 
'olish  people  and  authorities  continue  to 
eek  through  a  peaceful  process  of 
legotiation  the  resolution  of  their  cur- 
ent  problems.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
hall  receive  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
agielski  in  Washington  next  week. 


Poland's  First  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Visits  U.S. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Mar.  30,  1981. 


Mieczyslaw  Jagielski,  First  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  visited 
Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  1-5,  1981,  and 
met  with  Vice  President  Bush  and  other 
government  officials.  Following  are 
remarks  made  by  the  Vice  President  and 
the  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister  after 
their  meeting  at  the  White  House  on 
April  2. ' 

Vice  President  Bush 

We've  had  a  very  good  discussion  with 
First  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Jagielski  of 
Poland.  We  had  a  broad  range  of  discus- 
sions of  U.S. -Polish  relations.  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  was  there  throughout. 
And  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury  Donald 
T.]  Regan  and  Secretary  [of  Commerce 
Malcolm]  Baldridge  took  part  in  it.  I 
should  say  at  the  very  beginning  that 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  expressed  his 
concern  over  our  President,  and  I  told 


him  that  after  my  visit  today  to  the 
hospital  that  I  could  report  to  him,  first- 
hand, that  our  President  was,  indeed, 
doing  very  well. 

The  United  States  values  its  con- 
structive relations  with  Poland,  and  we 
want  to  develop  those  relations  further 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
reciprocity.  We're  following  a  policy  of 
nonintervention  in  Poland's  internal 
affairs,  and,  of  course,  we  are  anxious 
that  others  do  the  same,  and  we're  doing 
what  we  can  to  insure  that.  We  support 
the  policy  of  the  Polish  Government, 
which  is  to  use  peaceful  means  to  re- 
solve Poland's  internal  problem.  And  we 
also  welcome  the  Polish  leadership's 
policy  of  renewal  and  economic  reform. 

We  talked  a  good  deal  about  that, 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  explaining  in 
considerable  detail  the  concerns  of  the 
Polish  people  and  of  his  government. 
And  we  recognize  that  these  economic 
problems  can  only  be  resolved  through 
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an  economic  program  which  does  have 
the  full  support  of  the  people.  We're 
very  sympathetic  to  Poland's  economic 
difficulties.  And  the  American  people 
have,  as  I  told  him,  a  very  strong,  com- 
patible, humanitarian  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Polish  people. 

For  these  reasons,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  confirming  what  Secretary  Haig 
had  told  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  and 
that  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
sell  at  concessionary  prices  certain  dairy 
products -surplus  dairy  products -to 
Poland.  This  food,  consisting  of  dried 
milk  and  butter,  was  requested  by  the 
government,  and  we  were  pleased  to  be 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  that.  There 
are  other  matters  that  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  raised  with  us  in  terms  of 
things  that  we  might  do  to  help  further 
the  economy  of  Poland.  Those  matters 
are  being  considered  with  a  matter  of 
some  urgency,  because  he  impressed 
upon  us  the  problems  facing  his  country. 

We  hope  that  the  assistance  that  we 
can  give  will  help  relieve  the  current 
difficulties.  And  from  our  standpoint  we 
had  a  most  cordial  and  productive  visit. 

First  Deputy 

Prime  Minister  Jagielski2 

Just  as  the  Vice  President  has  said  it,  I 
would  like  on  my  own  part  to  confirm 
that  our  meeting  was  very  interesting 
and  that  it  was  very  fruitful,  above  all, 
and  very  advantageous.  This  allows  us 
to  present  a  wide  spectrum  of  matters 
very  important  to  our  country,  for 
Poland,  from  economic  problems  of 
general  meaning  and  about  the  means 
that  we  are  taking  in  our  own  country, 
Poland,  to  solve  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  faced  and  confronted  in 
our  country  in  the  most  effective  way,  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  of  our  people. 
I  have  emphasized  once  again  that 
the  will  of  my  highest  authorities  is  the 
consistent  implementation  of  the  Polish 
Socialist  renewal  and  the  solution  of  all 
swelling  problems  by  political  means.  It 
is  clear  that  the  essential  role  is  as- 
signed to  economic  matters.  And  in  their 
solution  we  expect  assistance  on  the 
part  of  our  friends,  the  United  States. 
We  are  fully  cognizant  that  we  must 
solve  these  matters,  referring  at  this 
point  to  economic  matters,  by  means  of 
our  own  resources  and  forces  by  our 
own  work;  increasing  its  productivity, 
reenforcing  law  and  order.  Hut  we  ex- 
pert also  to  have  assistance  from  our 


friends.  This  will  be  a  subsequent  con- 
secutive demonstration  of  efforts  to  ex- 
pand our  economic  cooperation  as  much 
as  the  historically  shaped  ties  of  friend- 
ship. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Vice  President  and  to  other  interlocutors 


and  for  the  cordial  and  warm  reception 
accorded  us. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pres: 
dential  Documents  of  Apr.  6,  1981. 

2The  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister  gpokf 
in  Polish,  and  his  remarks  were  translated  h 
an  interpreter.  ■ 


NATO  Defense  Ministers 
Position  on  Poland 


STATEMENT  BY  DEPUTY 
WHITE  HOUSE  PRESS 
SECRETARY,  APR.  9,  19811 

The  President  is  very  pleased  by  this 
strong  expression  of  allied  unity.2  It 
reflects  the  results  of  the  full  and  exten- 
sive consultations  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  had  with  our  European  allies 
since  January  20.  The  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
other  senior  Administration  officials 
have  met  frequently  with  European 
leaders  both  here  and  abroad.  This 
series  of  talks  has  resulted  in  common 
understandings  on  the  key  problems  fac- 
ing the  alliance.  The  President  is  grati- 


fied that  that  sense  of  understanding  r 
been  made  dramatically  clear  by  the 
statement  of  the  NATO  Defense  Minis 
ters.  He  believes  the  statement  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
prospects  for  world  peace. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre; 
dential  Documents  of  Apr.  13,  1981. 

2On  Apr.  8,  1981,  the  NATO  Defense 
Ministers,  meeting  as  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  in  Bonn,  issued  a  statement  which  si 

Ported  the  linking  of  Soviet  intervention  in 
oland  with  effective  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. ■ 


Poland— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  120,700  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of  New 
Mexico).  Capital:  Warsaw  (population  1.6 
million).  Other  Cities:  Lodz  (832,000), 
Krakow  (705,000),  Wroclaw  (608,000),  Poz- 
nan  (544,000). 

People 

Population:  35.7  million  (Jan.  1981).  Ethnic 
Group:  Polish.  Religion:  Roman  Catholic. 
Language:  Polish. 

Government 

Type:  Communist.  Date  of  Constitution: 

July  22,  1952.  Branches:  Executive-  Chief  of 
State  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State). 
Legislative-  unicameral  Parliament.  Judicial- 
Supreme  Court.  Subdivisions:  49  provinces. 
Political  Parties:  Polish  United  Workers' 
(Communist)  Party,  United  Peasant  Party, 
Democratic  Party.  Suffrage:  Universal  and 
compulsory  over  18.  Trade  Unions:  Solidari- 
ty Trade  Union  Federation  (independent - 
about  10  million  members),  Rural  Solidarity 
(independent -about  3.5  million  members), 
autonomous  branch  unions  (progovernment). 


Economy 

GNP:  $108.3  (1978  at  1978  prices).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  -0.1%  (1979).  Per  Capita 
GNP:  $3,100  (1978).  Average  Rate  of  Infla 
tion:  10%  (1980).  Natural  Resources:  Coal 
sulfur,  copper,  natural  gas.  Agriculture: 
Grains,  sugarbeets,  potatoes,  hogs,  and  oth 
livestock.  Industry:  Iron  and  steel,  chemicj 
textiles,  food  processing,  shipbuilding,  tran: 
portation  equipment.  Trade  (1980):  Export 
$17.2  billion:  coal,  basic  materials,  agri- 
cultural products.  Partners-  U.S.S.R., 
F.R.G.,  G.D.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  U.K., 
France,  Italy.  Imports-$19.1  billion:  oil,  in 
ore,  other  raw  materials,  grain.  Partners- 
U.S.S.R.,  F.R.G.,  G.D.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.,  U.K.  Official  Exchange  Rate:  32.42 
zlotys  =  US$1.00. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance,  Warsaw  Pact. 
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by  M.  Peter  McPherson 

;<  Foreign 
n  March  19,  1981. 

■■  made  the  statements  both 
[cting  Director  of  the  Interna- 

operation  Agency 
[dministrator  for  the 
•yfor  International  Development.* 


STATEMENT  AS  ACTING 
IDC  A  DIRECTOR 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  appear  before 
Lhis  committee  for  the  first  time.  I  look 
forward  to  a  close  working  relationship 
with  you  as  we  together  seek  ways  to 
strengthen  U.S.  development  assistance 
programs. 

I  appear  before  you  this  morning  as 
\cting  Director  of  the  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency.  As 
fou  are  aware,  this  Administration  is 
■eviewing  the  structure  of  IDCA.  While 
iie  Administration's  final  recommenda- 
:ions  are  not  yet  set,  and  we  will  consult 
vith  you  before  they  are,  we  are  com- 
nitted  to  the  essential  idea  behind  the 
reation  of  IDCA:  that  the  various 
levelopment  assistance  programs  of  the 
J.S.  Government  be  carefully  coor- 
linated  and  interrelated  and  that  our 
x>licies  toward  developing  nations  be 
learly  enunciated  and  defined.  These 
>bjectives  will  be  achieved  within  the 
coherent  framework  of  U.S.  foreign 
>olicy  now  being  established  by  Presi- 
lent  Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig. 

As  I  begin  this  new  task,  which  I 
onsider  an  extraordinary  opportunity,  I 
lave  found  it  useful  to  review  past  ex- 
lerience  as  I  look  to  the  future.  Devel- 
oping countries  have  made  much  prog- 
ess  in  the  30  years  or  so  since  their 
nodern,  independent  economic  growth 
egan  and  since  the  United  States  first 
lunched  the  concept  of  large-scale  inter- 
ational  development  assistance.  Our 
atisfaction  at  these  accomplishments 
mist  be  tempered,  however,  with  con- 
ern  over  today's  problems  and  those  of 
he  rest  of  this  century. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  developing- 
ountry  economies  grew  faster  than  the 
idustrial  nations  had  ever  grown  in  any 
omparable  period.  At  the  same  time, 
fe  expectancy -a  useful  index  of  a 
ountry's  health  and  general  living 
tandard-rose  from  32  years  (just 
efore  World  War  II)  to  50  years,  an  in- 
rease  that  took  the  industrial  countries 


the  entire  19th  century  to  achieve.  Adult 
literacy  rose  from  one-third  in  1950  to 
about  one-half  by  1975,  while  the 
number  of  students  in  primary  schools 
more  than  tripled. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  economic  self-reliance  and  diver- 
sification. In  the  early  1950s,  many  of 
the  countries  that  have  achieved  these 
advances  were  just  emerging  from  colo- 
nial status,  were  torn  by  unrest  or  open 
warfare,  were  dependent  upon  one  or 
two  commodities  for  the  bulk  of  their 
exports,  and  had  barely  begun  to  create 
the  educational,  research,  and  govern- 
mental institutions  on  which  modern 
development  depends. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of 
the  contributions  we  made  to  this 
historically  unprecedented  record  of 
economic  and  social  advancement.  The 
United  States  was  at  the  forefront  of 
the  industrial  nations  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  international  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries,  in  creating  programs  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance,  in  urging  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  increase  their 
aid  efforts,  in  promoting  the  expansion 
of  the  burden-sharing  multilateral 
assistance  agencies.  Private  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries  has  been 
encouraged  and  the  system  of  interna- 
tional trade  strengthened  in  recognition 
of  the  opportunities  trade  can  offer  as 
an  engine  of  growth,  especially  for 
market-oriented  economies. 

This  progress  has  also  brought  home 
to  us  the  reality  of  problems  that  persist 
and  affect  us  all  ever  more  directly.  We 
have  learned  that  continued  progress  in 
Third  World  development  is  of  growing 
importance  to  our  own  domestic  and  in- 
ternational well-being.  In  the  past  year 
public  awareness  of  our  interdependence 
has  been  highlighted  by  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  World  Hunger,  the 
Brandt  Commission,  and  the  "Global 
2000"  study.  The  "Global  2000"  report  in 
particular  presents  a  sobering  picture  of 
large-scale  interrelated  problems  caused 
by  population  growth,  energy  scarcity, 
forest  destruction  with  attendant  soil 
and  atmospheric  effects,  and  pressure  on 
food  production  capacity.  The  hunger 
commission  focused  on  food  production 
and  effective  demand  for  food,  the  con- 
straints on  growth,  and  the  implications 


for  development  assistance  and  for  the 
already  vast  numbers  of  hungry  human 
beings  in  the  poorer  countries.  The 
Brandt  Commission  stressed  the  wider 
framework  of  economic  policies  and  in- 
stitutions and  the  need  to  strengthen 
these  policies  and  institutions  if  we  are 
to  have  a  chance  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  next  two  decades  as  effect- 
ively as  we  have  the  previous  three. 

Future  directions  in  all  these  areas, 
and  in  the  progress  generally  of  the 
developing  countries,  will  have  direct  im- 
pact on  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States.  U.S.  exports  to  developing  coun- 
tries have  been  expanding  much  faster 
than  exports  to  industrialized  countries 
and  now  constitute  about  40%  of  the 
total.  About  6%  of  all  American  jobs  in 
manufacturing  produce  exports  to 
developing  countries,  while  the  harvest 
of  one  out  of  every  four  farm  acres  in 
the  United  States  is  shipped  to  the  Third 
World.  Our  growing  need  for  imports  of 
raw  materials  from  developing  countries 
(of  which  petroleum  is  only  one)  is  well 
known. 

The  entire  planet's  ability  to  sustain 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  people,  to 
control  atmospheric  pollution,  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  energy,  and  to  reduce 
stark  disparities  in  income  levels  and 
employment  opportunities  that  lead  to 
heavy  pressures  to  migrate  to  stronger 
economies,  will  depend  on  the  rate  of 
economic  progress  in  the  developing 
countries  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
progress  is  shared  among  the  entire 
population.  Failure  to  make  acceptable 
progress  in  ameliorating  conditions  of 
poverty  can  only  lead  to  domestic  in- 
stability and  increasing  frustration  on 
the  part  of  Third  World  governments 
over  the  workings  of  the  international 
system  and  the  distribution  of  economic 
and  institutional  power  in  that  system  as 
it  is  now  constituted.  Such  instabilities, 
as  we  know  all  too  well,  can  quickly  spill 
over  into  regional  disequilibrium  and 
create  opportunities  for  interventions 
that  are  to  the  interest  neither  of  the 
countries  directly  involved  nor  to 
ourselves. 

The  decision  to  provide  aid  to  a 
country  is,  of  course,  a  key  foreign 
policy  decision.  Successive  Congresses 
and  Administrations,  beginning  with 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  continuing 
with  President  Reagan,  have  recognized 
the  importance  to  our  foreign  policy  of  a 
strong,  broad-based  foreign  assistance 
program.  The  balance  has  fluctuated 
over  the  years  between  military  and 
economic  aid  and  between  the  meeting 
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of  short  or  longer  term  objectives,  but  at 
no  time  have  we  lost  sight  of  the 
tremendous  importance  such  resources 
have  to  our  overall  national  security  in- 
terests. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Ad- 
ministration shall  continue  to  stress  the 
importance  of  substantial  development 
assistance  to  helping  achieve  our  na- 
tional objectives. 

Technical  and  economic  assistance 
needs  vary  from  country  to  country,  as 
do  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  U.S.  in- 
terests; as  a  result,  the  array  of  pro- 
grams we  conduct  or  help  finance  is  also 
quite  varied.  The  total  FY  1982  request 
for  all  foreign  economic  and  financial 
assistance  is  $8.1  billion,  a  reduction  of 
$1.5  billion  from  the  Carter  budget.  This 
request  represents  slightly  more  than 
1%  of  the  entire  Federal  budget. 

Bilateral  Programs 

Approximately  80%  of  the  FY  1982  re- 
quest is  allocated  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
The  major  bilateral  programs  are: 

AID  Development  Assistance  ($1.9 
billion)  concentrates  on  programs  pin- 
pointed to  areas  of  special  concern  to 
the  United  States -e.g.,  the  Caribbean - 
that  draw  on  our  comparative  advan- 
tages and  special  priorities,  as  in 
technology  transfer,  use  of  the  private 
sector,  and  support  for  equitable  growth 
in  a  limited  number  of  priority  sectors. 

The  Economic  Support  Fund  ($2.6 
billion)  promotes  economic  and  political 
stability  where  the  United  States  has 
special  security  interests.  These  funds, 
while  directed  more  explicitly  to  political 
objectives,  are  very  important  to  achiev- 
ing economic  development  objectives. 
Budgetary  increases  this  year  are 
directed  especially  to  helping  meet 
urgent  foreign  policy  priorities  in  Cen- 
tral America,  while  providing  for  en- 
hanced flexibility  (in  close  consultation 
with  Congress)  to  meet  ever-changing 
special  requirements  as  they  develop 
throughout  the  year. 

PL  480  Food  for  Peace  ($1.2 
billion,  about  5.5  million  tons)  provides 
Third  World  countries  with  food  supplies 
to  meet  national  food  and  nutritional 
needs  while  they  increase  their  own  food 
production.  As  we  integrate  develop- 
ment programs  more  effectively,  one  of 
my  major  goals  will  be  the  enhanced  link 
between  food  aid  and  our  other  develop- 
ment activities. 

Refugee  AsHistance  ($568  million) 
repr<  very  substantial  U.S.  pro- 

gram designed  to  alleviate  the  misery 


and  suffering  now  found  with  increasing 
severity  worldwide.  During  1980,  major 
refugee  relief  programs  were  supported 
in  Kampuchea,  Somalia,  Pakistan,  and 
Zimbabwe.  This  aid  provided  immediate 
survival  support  followed  by  supplies  of 
tools,  seeds,  and  shelter  in  order  to  per- 
mit refugees  to  become  self-sustaining, 
either  in  a  foreign  land  or  within  their 
own  borders. 

Housing  Insurance  Guarantees 
($150  million  in  guarantees,  no  ap- 
propriation required)  are  designed  to 
provide  shelter  and  associated  urban 
services  to  low-income  families.  Housing- 
guarantee-related  efforts  now  include 
technical  assistance  for  institution 
building  and  helping  countries  prepare 
medium-  to  long-term  shelter  develop- 
ment plans. 

The  Peace  Corps  ($95  million) 

fields  about  6,000  volunteers  in  over  60 
developing  countries.  Volunteers  now 
carry  out  important  development 
assignments  in  key  basic  human  needs 
areas.  Increasingly,  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps  are  cooperating  on  joint  ventures 
of  common  interest,  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  as  a  former  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  myself. 

Other  bilateral  activities  include 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  ($13 
million  proposed  in  FY  1982)  which  ex- 
tends grants  to  local  private  groups  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America. 


Multilateral  Programs 

About  20%  of  this  request  is  for  interna- 
tional development  institutions,  especial- 
ly the  multilateral  development  banks. 
The  international  character  and  varied 
financing  windows  of  the  banks  make 
them  especially  able  to  work  on  difficult 
policy  issues  and  to  fund  large  develop- 
ment infrastructure  projects  that  direct- 
ly increase  the  productivity  of  poor  peo- 
ple in  countries  of  significant  importance 
to  the  United  States.  These  projects 
often  complement  U.S.  bilateral  pro- 
grams, an  effort  we  shall  try  to 
strengthen.  These  banks  generate  about 
$3  from  other  donors  for  every  $1  we 
provide  as  well  as  much  larger  flows  in 
support  of  development  by  the  banks' 
borrowings  from  the  private  banking 
system. 

Multilateral  Development  Banks. 

The  World  Bank  group,  the  largest  of 
these  banks,  consists  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 


Development  (IBRD),  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  th 
International  Finance  Corporation; 
$1,028  billion  is  requested  in  FY  1982, 
of  which  $850  million  is  for  the  IDA  an 
$163  million  for  the  IBRD. 

Regional  development  banks  focus 
their  lending  within  specified  geographi 
regions.  The  principal  regional  banks  ai 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Bank;  $450  millio 
is  requested  for  these  regional  pro- 
grams. 

International  Organizations  and 
Programs  ($260  million).  The  United 
Nations  has  the  largest  number  of  tech 
nical  experts  working  in  developing 
countries,  drawn  from  some  30  agencie 
and  programs  concerned  with  develop- 
ment. The  largest  are  the  U.N.  Develop 
ment  Program,  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund,  U.N.  Environment  Program,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  anc 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  (IFAD).  IFAD  is  unique  ii 
that  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  countries  are  ma- 
jor donors.  Organization  of  American 
States  assistance  programs  are  a  major 
source  of  multilateral  technical 
assistance  for  economic  and  social 
development  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Private  Investment 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
finding  practical  means  of  enhancing  th 
private  sector's  role  in  assistance  pro- 
grams and  in  less-developed  country 
development,  both  in  the  programs 
noted  above  and  in  two  special  organiza 
tions  in  our  bilateral  program. 

•  The  financially  self-sufficient 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion provides  political  risk  insurance  am 
loan  guarantees  to  U.S.  investors  in  ne\ 
or  expanding  businesses  in  developing 
countries. 

•  The  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram ($7  million,  FY  1982  budget  re- 
quest) promotes  private  sector  participa 
tion  in  Third  World  development 
through  the  provision  of  project  plan- 
ning services  that  lead  to  the  sale  of 
U.S.  technology  for  project  implementa- 
tion and  through  the  provision  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored assistance  on  a  reim 
bursable  basis.  Directed  principally  at 
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niddle-income  countries  that  can  finance 
heir  own  development,  it  complements 
levelopment  assistance  programs  which 
ik-us  on  the  poorer  countries. 

"onclusion 

velopment  needs  of  poor  coun- 
nes  are  tremendous,  far  beyond  what 
,e  and  others  can  possibly  provide, 
specially  at  a  time  when  our  own 
esources  are  most  limited.  The  pro- 
Tams  described  today  represent  a  very 
mall  part  of  the  Federal  budget  and  a 
umseule  share  of  our  national  wealth, 
is  the  most  powerful  nation  on  Earth, 

nnot,  in  my  view,  afford  to  neglect 
ur  own  self-interest -both  for  national 
ecurity  and  humanitarian  reasons -by 
liling  to  provide  the  investment  for 

•nent  in  this  year's  pared-down 
udget  request.  I  urge  this  committee  to 


lend  its  full  support  to  the  total  pro- 
gram. 


STATEMENT  AS  AID 
ADMINISTRATOR 

In  my  presentation  as  Acting  Director  of 
IDCA,  I  described  in  broad  strokes  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of 
development  in  the  Third  World,  the 
scope  of  the  need,  and  the  full  range  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  programs  for 
which  this  Administration  seeks  your 
support.  Now  as  AID  Administrator,  I 
will  focus  on  how  the  bilateral  assistance 
programs  administered  by  AID  address 
important  global  problems  and  U.S.  ob- 
jectives. I  should  like  to  begin  with  a 
few  indications  of  areas  of  special  in- 
terest and  concern  to  me,  recognizing 


that  these  must  be  of  a  preliminary 
character. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
increased  opportunities  for  the  private 
sector  to  participate  in  AID  programs. 
As  you  know,  in  recent  years  AID  has 
substantially  expanded  assistance  pro- 
vided through  private  and  voluntary 
organizations;  this  will  continue.  So,  too, 
will  our  activities  in  partnership  with  the 
American  agricultural  community,  par- 
ticularly through  the  programs  encom- 
passed in  Title  XII  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  I  will  be  searching  for 
means  of  strengthening  both  these  rela- 
tionships in  ways  that  produce  effective 
development  programs  and  the  least  in- 
trusive role  for  AID  while  still  protect- 
ing the  interests  we  all  have  as  tax- 
payers in  efficient  use  of  resources. 

Incorporating  opportunities  for 
growth  of  the  private  commercial  sector 
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hi-,  table  compares  the  official  develop- 
lent  assistance  given  by  members  of  the 
>rgani/ation  for  Economic  Cooperation 
nd  Development  (OECD)  and  the  Orga- 
i/ation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
OPEC)  and  by  Communist  countries  for 
alendar  years  1972,  1975,  and  1978. 

Official  development  assistance  refers 
>  the  transfer  of  resources  (goods,  ser- 
fages, and  capital)  from  one  country  to 
nother  to  help  the  recipient  develop  its 
:onomy  and  raise  its  standard  of  living. 
o  qualify,  such  transfers  must  contain  a 
rant  element  of  at  least  2507o  while  loans 
nd  credits  must  be  concessional  (i.e., 
i\en  on  a  long-term  and  low-interest 
aM^).    This  type  of  assistance  includes 
oth  direct  assistance  through  bilateral  aid 
rograms  and  contributions  to  interna- 
onal  financial  institutions  such  as  the 
Vorld  Bank. 

The  OECD  consists  of  24  developed 
larket  economy  countries.   The  organiza- 
on's  17  major  donors  of  official  develop- 
lent  assistance  belong  to  the  the  Develop- 

X^istance  Committee  (DAC).    Al- 
lough  the  United  States  has  always  been 
tie  world's  largest  donor  in  absolute 
igures,  most  other  DAC  members  allot  a 
irger  share  of  their  GNP  to  foreign  aid. 

OPEC  began  to  provide  appreciable 
mounts  of  foreign  aid  in  the  late  1960s. 
lut  for  several  years  the  annual  total  did 
ot  exceed  S500  million.    While  the  oil 
rice  increases  beginning  in  1973  sharply 
icreased  OPEC  revenues,  other  develop- 
ig  countries  experienced  a  rise  in  their  oil 
upon  bill  of  over  S10  billion  in  1974. 


Official  Development  Assistance* 
($  billions) 
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Source:    Figures  from  OECD.  Development  Cooperation   Ettorts  and  Policies  ot  the  Members  ot  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  (chairman's  report).  1974  Review.  1979  Review. 
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in  developing  countries,  and  in  related 
ways,  increasing  avenues  for  our  own 
private  sector  to  expand  its  associations 
and  business,  has  not  previously  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  in  AID. 
I  have  already  initiated  work  in  AID  to 
find  important  and  significant  programs 
to  involve  American  financial  and  manu- 
facturing sectors  in  investment  and  ad- 
visory activities.  We  must  be  careful 
here  to  facilitate  business  involvement 
and  not  to  substitute  for  private  capital. 
Ultimately,  the  most  significant  econom- 
ic development  will  come  from  vigorous 
free  markets  in  goods  and  services.  I  am 
convinced  AID  can  play  a  significant 
catalytic  role  and  will  be  back  to  you  for 
advice  and  counsel  as  our  ideas  develop. 

This  committee  has  stressed,  in  its 
development  of  the  new  directions 
legislation,  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing a  sound  and  permanent  institutional 
base  in  recipient  countries.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  emphasizing  in  our 
programs  the  special  capacity  we  have 
in  the  technology  transfer  area -the  pro- 
vision of  skills,  ideas  and  training,  and 
the  strengthening  of  policies,  systems, 
and  institutions  to  carry  on  development 
programs  once  outside  help  is  no  longer 
available.  AID  is  already  heavily  en- 
gaged in  technology  transfer,  and  many 
projects  providing  technical  assistance 
are  enhanced  by  associated  resource 
transfers  -for  example,  fertilizer,  con- 
traceptives, and  some  physical  plants 
and  equipment.  As  I  want  to  be  sure  we 
are  getting  the  most  benefit  from  our 
limited  resources,  and  not  doing  work 
that  can  better  be  done  by  others,  I  am 
examining  AID's  program  to  see 
whether  some  shift  at  the  margin 
toward  further  institution-building  and 
technology  transfer  is  possible. 

AID  has  a  very  dedicated  and  able 
staff,  highly  experienced  in  the  difficult 
job  of  development.  A  special  strength 
of  AID  is  its  overseas  mission  structure 
which  permits  productive  day-to-day 
dialogue  with  recipient  countries  on 
policy  and  implementation  matters.  This 
approach  enhances  the  effectiveness  of 
our  technology  and  resource  transfers. 
Concentration  on  institution-building  and 
associated  technology  transfer  will  not 
decrease  our  staffing  needs,  and  yet 
AID,  along  with  nearly  all  other  parts  of 
the  government,  will  see  significant  staff 
reductions  over  the  next  several  years. 
To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  it  is  my 
intention  to  protect  our  overseas  mis- 
sions and  take  the  bulk  of  the  reductions 
in  Washington.  We  will  be  exploring  a 


number  of  further  steps  to  simplify  our 
systems  to  reduce  unnecessary  workload 
on  our  staff.   This  policy  has  been 
started  by  my  most  recent  predecessors, 
and  I  intend  to  move  even  further  in 
this  direction.  I  will  seek  your  counsel 
and  support  for  any  significant  changes 
that  may  be  necessary. 

I  strongly  support  the  close  integra- 
tion of  the  major  components -develop- 
ment assistance,  PL  480  [Food  for 
Peace  program],  the  economic  support 
fund,  and  housing  insurance  guaran- 
tees-of  our  bilateral  programs  to 
achieve  the  greatest  degree  of  develop- 
ment benefit.  This  committee  has 
pioneered  in  this  effort,  and  I  intend  to 
see  that  the  process  is  carried  forward 
with  even  greater  emphasis. 

Evaluation  is  an  important  tool,  if 
used  properly,  in  assuring  that  our 
resources  are  used  well  and  that  we 
learn  from  past  successes  and  mistakes 
in  planning  and  implementing  future 
programs.  I  intend  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand AID's  evaluation  program,  espe- 
cially the  impact  evaluations  whose 
usefulness  has  already  gained  recogni- 
tion by  this  and  other  committees  of 
Congress. 

Program  Highlights 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  myriad 
issues,  concerns,  and  opportunities  that 
confront  me  as  new  Administrator.  I 
would  now  like  to  focus  on  the 
highlights  of  our  proposed  program. 

Food  Production.  More  than  half  of 
AID's  development  assistance  budget  is 
focused  on  food-related  problems.  In- 
creasing food  production  distribution 
and  consumption  within  a  growth  with 
equity  strategy  is  a  primary  goal  of 
AID.  The  magnitude  of  the  world  food 
problem  demands  such  attention.  Food 
production  can  be  accelerated  signifi- 
cantly through  better  planning,  more 
realistic  policies,  and  increased  invest- 
ment in  research,  physical  infrastruc- 
ture, and  marketing  systems. 

In  FY  1982  $727.8  million  is  re- 
quested for  this  sector.  AID's  farm  level 
efforts  to  increase  food  production  are 
varied.  Through  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  financial  support,  AID 
will  foster  the  improvements  needed  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  family 
farmers.  Our  focus  on  the  total  farming 
system  offers  a  promising  approach  to 


research  and  development  of  tech- 
nologies most  useful  to  farmers. 
Through  additional  research -in  U.S. 
universities,  international  agricultural 
research  centers,  and  in  the  growing  l 
tional  research  establishments  in  low- 
income  countries -AID  intends  to  stin 
late  the  continued  development  and 
dissemination  of  improved  agricultura 
technologies. 

The  agricultural  production  policie 
of  recipient  countries  are  also  critical. 
We  have  two  major  instruments  for  ir 
fluencing  policy.  First,  through  techni< 
and  capital  assistance  we  help  reduce 
policy  and  related  institutional  im- 
pediments to  equitable  growth.  Seconc 
by  providing  PL  480  food  aid  in  the  cc 
text  of  a  long-term  agricultural  develo 
ment  plan,  we  encourage  policy  chang 
to  reduce  food  deficits  while  addressin 
the  worst  immediate  aspects  of  such 
shortages  on  the  needy. 

Deforestation.  The  grave  implica- 
tions of  a  related  problem,  accelerated 
deforestation,  are  upon  us.  This  is  a 
threat  both  to  rural  energy  needs  and 
agricultural  productivity.  Forests  are  I 
ing  cut  for  fuelwood  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  process  of  natural  regrowth. 
Consequently,  erosion  is  increasing  an< 
the  resulting  siltation  reduces  stream- 
flow,  increases  flooding,  and  affects  thi 
utilization  and  maintenance  of  irrigatic 
systems.  Adequate  supplies  of  potable 
water  are  equally  threatened.  Forestrj 
assistance  is  now  a  key  element  of  All 
program,  as  is  our  assistance  to  help 
developing  countries  manage  their 
natural  resources  more  efficiently  and 
productively. 

Energy.  Deforestation  has  itself 
been  accelerated  by  the  worldwide  foss 
fuel  energy  crisis.  With  the  upward 
spiral  in  the  price  of  petroleum-based 
fuels,  the  pressure  on  fuelwood  supplie 
has  intensified.  AID  is,  therefore,  givir 
increased  emphasis  to  the  development 
and  diffusion  of  alternative  rural  energ 
sources  such  as  biogas  and  minihydro 
as  well  as  more  efficient  energy  conver 
sion  devices,  such  as  wood-burning 
stoves.  We  are  also  strengthening  in- 
stitutions for  energy  planning  and  polit 
analysis.  Over  $77  million  is  sought  for 
all  types  of  energy  programs  in  FY 
1982. 

Population  Growth.  Rapid  popula 
tion  growth  in  developing  countries  ex- 
acerbates food,  environment,  and  enerj 
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problems.  Between  1980  and  the  year 
2000,  the  world's  population  is  expected 
to  increase  from  about  4Vs  billion  to  over 
i  billion  people;  90%  of  that  increase 
a- ill  take  place  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. While  the  demographic  situation  is 
Mrious,  it  is  not  hopeless.  Worldwide 
x>pulation  growth  rates  are  no  longer 
-isin^r.  Among  the  13  most  populous 
lereloping  countries,  all  have  experi- 
enced crude  birthrate  declines.  However, 
qgnificant  countries  and  regions  of  the 
leveloping  world  are  still  growing  at 
apid  rates  that  oifset  development 
pins  and  contribute  to  local  and  global 
nstability. 

As  the  largest  donor  for  interna- 
ional  population  programs,  the  United 
>tates  has  played  an  important  part  in 
iringin^  about  decreased  population 
jowth  rates.  We  have  led  in  developing 
,nd  disseminating  the  most  widely  used 
ontraceptive  methods;  in  providing  con- 
raceptives;  in  developing  inexpensive 
ervice  delivery  systems;  in  training  per- 
onr.el;  and  increasing  motivation  for 
amily  planning  among  individuals,  com- 
lunities,  and  national  leaders. 

We  must  continue  to  assert  our  lead- 
rship.  Today,  demand  for  population 
rograms  far  exceeds  available  re- 
ources.  Our  funding  request  of  $253.4 
lillion  for  population  programs  is  essen- 
al  to  keep  up  the  momentum  in  the 
ighest  priority  program  areas. 

Health.  Illness  and  early  death  are 
ommon  among  the  poor  in  developing 
ountries.  Although  infant  mortality  has 
eclined  by  almost  one-half  during  the 
ist  25  years,  1  out  of  10  infants,  overall 
l  developing  countries,  fails  to  reach  1 
ear  of  age,  and  in  many  countries  this 
gure  is  in  the  range  of  2  out  of  10. 

Primary  health  care,  a  combination 
f  the  most  basic  preventive  and  cura- 
ve  health  services,  is  among  the  most 
romising  means  of  reducing  childhood 
isease  and  death,  of  diminishing  poor 
yrgiene  and  related  poor  nutrition,  as 
ell  as  the  often  fatal  effects  of  too- 
equent  pregnancies.  Most  developing 
itions  have  made  a  firm  commitment 
>  primary  health  care  and  many  look 
>rward  to  the  extremely  ambitious  goal 
!  universal  access  to  primary  health 
ire  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

AID  has  been  a  leader  in  financing 
rimary  health  care  programs  since  the 
irly  1970s  and  has  helped  finance  near- 
50  programs  in  36  countries.  Part  of 
le  challenge  before  us  is  to  help  devel- 
)ing  countries  establish  systems  that 


can  be  self-sustained  through  govern- 
ment efforts  and  participation  of  local 
communities.  We  are  requesting  $120.4 
million  in  FY  1982  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge and  carry  on  other  priority  work 
in  the  health  sector. 

Education.  The  education  problems 
which  developing  countries  face  are 
enormous.  Indeed,  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  youthful  population  and 
the  acute  shortages  of  teachers  and  in- 
structional material,  developing  coun- 
tries face  the  very  real  prospect  of  hav- 
ing more  school-age  children  out  of 
school  in  1985  than  a  decade  earlier.  Our 
strategy  is  to  help  developing  countries 
find  cost-effective  ways  of  improving 
their  basic  educational  programs. 

AID  also  focuses  on  critical  higher 
level  manpower  shortages  that  under- 
mine economic  progress  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  AID  has  supported  the  train- 
ing of  over  200,000  professionals  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields  critical  to  develop- 
ment. I  am  personally  concerned  that 
AID's  participant  training  program  has 
declined  in  the  last  decade,  notwith- 
standing continuing  high  demand  for 
American  university  and  specialized 
training. 

In  order  to  help  meet  these  educa- 
tion and  training  needs,  we  are  request- 
ing $109.6  million  for  FY  1982,  primari- 
ly for  programs  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  will  be 
used  to  support  programs  for  basic  pri- 
mary and  nonformal  education  as  well 
as  vocational,  technical,  and  professional 
training. 

Geographic  Highlights 

Now  let  me  touch  on  a  few  geographic 
highlights. 

Africa.  Twenty-six  percent  of  our 
development  assistance  program  is 
focused  on  Africa,  including  $107.5 
million  for  the  Sahel.  The  most  pressing 
and  interrelated  problems  in  Africa  to- 
day are  declining  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion and  the  rapid  depletion  of  tradi- 
tional energy  resources.  These  problems, 
aggravated  by  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  in  many  African  coun- 
tries, are  resulting  in  much  human 
suffering.  They  also  point  to  potential 
economic  and  political  instability  -a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  U.S.  interests  in 


this  continent.  Resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems has  become  the  highest  develop- 
ment priority  for  most  African  govern- 
ments and  international  donors,  in- 
cluding AID. 

There  is  significant  food  production 
potential  in  Africa.  By  the  year  2000, 
and  perhaps  well  before  that  with  ade- 
quate investment  and  supporting 
policies,  a  number  of  countries  will  be 
surplus  producers.  AID  assistance 
strengthens  national  agricultural 
research  systems,  small-holder  irriga- 
tion, and  marketing  and  distribution 
systems.  We  also  believe  that  a  combina- 
tion of  improved  agricultural  and  land 
management  practices  and  expanded 
reforestation  programs  by  AID  and 
other  donors  will  ease  the  energy  prob- 
lem. A  third  approach  is  to  tackle 
population  growth  directly,  which  at 
2.7%  a  year  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  region  and  still 
increasing.  There  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness among  many  African  leaders  that 
the  population  question  needs  to  be 
faced.  To  help  bridge  the  food  gap,  PL 
480  Title  I  and  II  programs  are  being 
maintained  as  vital  to  a  food-short  and 
drought-prone  continent. 

Asia.  Thirty  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment assistance  program  is  concentrated 
in  Asia.  Several  major  Asian  countries 
have  chalked  up  impressive  gains  in  food 
production.  AID  assistance  in  the  form 
of  fertilizer,  financing  for  irrigation,  and 
technical  assistance  has  contributed  to 
the  Philippines'  approaching  rice  self- 
sufficiency,  to  impressive  wheat  produc- 
tion gains  in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh, 
and  to  supporting  Indonesian  incentive 
pricing  policies  for  rice  production.  Our 
assistance  was  a  major  factor  in  estab- 
lishing India's  agricultural  education  and 
research  system  and  domestic  fertilizer 
capacity,  which  in  turn  has  contributed 
to  its  current  market  self-sufficiency  in 
basic  grains. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress,  the 
food  deficit  for  the  region,  as  a  whole,  is 
expected  to  increase.  The  gap  between 
effective  demand  and  domestic  supply 
would  become  even  greater  if  pervasive 
malnutrition  were  to  be  eliminated. 
Through  projects  assisted  by  AID  and 
other  donors  that  help  farmers  increase 
food  production  and  provide  expanded 
rural  employment  and  income,  a  4%  an- 
nual growth  rate  is  projected  in  food 
production  for  the  region. 

While  population  growth  has  de- 
clined significantly,  thanks  in  part  to 
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AID  programs  in  Thailand  and  In- 
donesia, the  regional  annual  population 
growth  rate  is  still  above  2%  and  in 
some  Asian  countries  is  3%.  We  expect 
our  continuing  family  planning  assist- 
ance to  the  major  countries  of  the  region 
and  substantially  expanded  programs  in 
Bangladesh  to  help  bring  about  a  signifi- 
cant decline  in  regional  population 
growth. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  link  between  the  need  for  accel- 
erated socioeconomic  development  and 
U.S.  security  is  most  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  Latin  American/Caribbean 
region.  AID  requests  a  $265.3  million 
development  assistance  program  in 
Latin  America,  concentrated  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  and  Caribbean  region,  an 
area  where  socioeconomic  problems  are 
serious  and  where  the  United  States  has 
vital  economic  and  security  interests. 

Unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment remain  critical  problems  in  Latin 
America.  This  reflects  slow  economic 
growth  in  the  region's  low-income  coun- 
tries, continuing  sharp  disparities  be- 
tween modern  and  traditional  sectors 
within  countries,  and  population  growth, 
although  declining,  still  almost  2V2%  a 
year.  Problems  of  resource  depletion  - 
soil,  firewood,  and  others -are  reaching 
very  serious  proportions  in  some  coun- 
tries; the  cost  of  imported  petroleum  is 
strangling  development  efforts  and  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  many  smaller  countries 
even  to  maintain  existing  programs.  Our 
programs  serve  as  catalyst  and  risk 
taker,  attracting  complementary  public 
and  private  resources  in  support  of  in- 
novative programs  benefiting  the  poor. 

Cooperatives  and  credit  unions  as 
well  as  joint  private  investment  ventures 
with  Latin  American  small  enterprise 
and  the  use  of  the  economic  support 
fund  to  support  private  enterprise  in  the 
Caribbean  are  features  of  this  broad- 
based  AID  program. 

Importance  of  Program 

The  $1.9  billion  we  are  seeking  for  the 
development  assistance  program  is  near- 
ly one-half  billion  less  than  was  proposed 
in  the  Carter  budget.  This  cut  does  not 
represent  a  reduction  in  need  for  fund- 
ing of  agriculture,  health,  population, 
and  other  programs  around  the  world. 
Rather  it  represents  the  outcome  of  a 
difficult  set  of  choices  in  which  this  Ad- 
ministration has  had  to  give  very  high 
priority  to  reaching  an  appropriate 
balance  between  income  and  expendi- 
tures, a  process  in  which  every  budget 
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Following  are  statements  by  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs  Morris  Draper 
and  Joseph  W.  Turinam  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 1 


MR.  DRAPER, 
MAR.  12,  1981 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to- 
day to  testify  in  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  economic 
and  security  assistance  to  Jordan  and 
Lebanon. 

These  two  countries  border  Israel.  A 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  will  not  be  possible 
without  their  active  involvement  and 
cooperation.  In  both  countries,  there  are 
substantial  numbers  of  Palestinians.  The 
future  of  the  countries  will  be  affected 
by  the  way  the  Palestinian  problem -in- 
cluding its  political  and  refugee  dimen- 
sions, among  others  -is  handled  in  the 
process  of  achieving  a  just  and  lasting 
end  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  We  thus 
have  a  strong  interest  in  the  directions 
the  policies  of  these  two  countries  will 
take  over  the  period  ahead. 

While  our  assistance  programs  have 
specific  objectives  tailored  to  each  coun- 
try's needs,  they  fit  within  the  broad 
regional  strategy  which  the  Administra- 
tion intends  to  develop  and  carry  out. 
These  two  countries -Jordan  and 
Lebanon -have  historically  been  close  to 
the  United  States.  They  have  depended 
on  our  support  in  the  past  while  facing 
challenges  and  crises.  In  the  future,  both 
countries  will  have  to  cope  with  poten- 


tially threatening  and  destabilizing 
trends  in  the  region.  They  will  expect  us 
to  be  helpful  and  cooperative.  Our  assist- 
ance programs  there  -while  fitting 
within  our  broad  strategy -are  intended 
to  nurture  basic  relationships  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  and  to  assist  the 
governments  in  carrying  out  their 
responsible  national  priorities.  In  the 
process,  we  believe  we  will  be  reinforc- 
ing the  hopes  of  these  governments  to 
be  able  to  promote  peace  and  stability  - 
internally  and  in  the  international 
arena -with  confidence. 

Jordan 

For  Jordan  in  FY  1982,  we  are  propos- 
ing $50  million  in  foreign  military  sales 
(FMS)  credits,  $20  million  in  economic 
support  funds  (ESF),  and  $2  million  for 
the  international  military  and  education 
training  (IMET)  program.  Except  for 
military  training,  which  has  been  in- 
creased, the  levels  of  assistance  for  the 
country  will  be  significantly  lower  than 
the  programs  for  much  of  the  decade  of 
the  1970s.  Our  determination  took  into 
account  the  improving  Jordan  economy 
and  the  flow  of  other  external  assist- 
ance. The  lower  levels  also  reflect  the 
constraints  involved  in  our  own  domestic 
economic  reform  program.  The  pro- 
grams, however,  remain  consistent  with 
our  goals  of  building  a  relationship  with 
Jordan  which  will  endure  through  ups 
and  downs  and  will  provide  a  good  basis 
for  further  cooperation  as  we  pursue  our 
interests  and  Jordan  strengthens  its  na- 
tional independence. 

Jordan -its  progressive  leadership, 
its  continued  economic  and  social 
development,  its  stability,  and  its  ability 


had  to  be  scrutinized  and  virtually  every 
program  had  to  be  restrained  no  matter 
how  sound  the  objectives. 

As  we  reviewed  the  Carter  budget,  I 
came  to  realize  how  central  our  develop- 
ment assistance  program  is  to  America's 
relations  with  countries  around  the 
world.  Indeed,  for  many  countries  the 
development  assistance  program  is  our 
primary  expression  of  participation  in 
what  for  them  is  most  important -their 
rapid  economic  and  social  development. 
Thus,  this  program  serves  not  only  our 
generalized  interests  in  helping  to  solve 
some  of  the  world's  most  critical  prob- 
lems but  also  our  very  immediate  politi- 
cal interests  in  achieving  a  satisfactory 


relationship  with  countries  important  to 
us  on  the  three  major  continents  where 
the  program  is  carried  out. 

This  is  a  worldwide  program,  fo- 
cused on  a  critical  set  of  development 
issues -food,  population,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  energy.  It  serves  our  foreign 
policy  interests  well  and  will  leave  a 
lasting  impact  on  vast  numbers  of  poor 
people.  I  urge  your  strong  support  for 
this  lean  and  effective  AID  program. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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defend  itself  and  to  make  independent 
eisions  of  its  own  despite  pressures 
d  influence  exerted  by  others -is  im- 
rtant  to  American  foreign  policy 
lis.  It  is  important  that  Jordan  re- 
lin  committed  to  a  policy  of  preserv- 
|  peace  along  the  border  with  Israel, 
is  important  that  Jordan  continue  its 
istructive  policy -directly  helpful  to 
aater  U.S.  interests -of  providing 
lining,  guidance,  and  seconded 
litary  and  security  personnel  to  key 
mtries  in  the  gulf  region.  This  rein- 
•ces  inclinations  there  to  look  to  the 
lited  States  and  the  West  for  equip- 
■nt,  military  orientation,  and  guidance. 

The  substantially  increased  IMET 
)gram  for  Jordan  will  enroll  perhaps 
i  officers  in  U.S.  military  courses, 
ich  will  include  key  members  of  the 
•danian  instructor  cadre. 

While  Jordan  has  expanded  re- 
irces  and  external  funding  from  which 
draw,  our  FMS  credit  program  of  $50 
[lion  remains  significant.  Jordan  may 
facing  the  prospect  of  further 
illenges  and  confrontations  with  the 
fime  in  Damascus.  Late  last  year,  the 
rians  massed  significant  military 
ces  on  Jordan's  northern  border  in 
at  was  viewed  widely  as  an  effort  at 
imidation.  Relations  between  the  two 
mtries  currently  are  cold,  and  their 
agreements  have  been  highlighted  in 
:  media  of  both  countries.  A  small 
mtry,  with  only  limited  manpower, 
■dan  has  tried  to  develop -with  our 
istance  and  guidance— a  reasonable 
errent  against  its  far  stronger  poten- 
I  adversaries  in  the  region.  Our 
istance  program  fits  sensibly  within 
s  basic  goal,  without  trying  to  go 
rond  it. 

As  for  economic  assistance,  we 
»uld  recall  that  our  help  to  Jordan 
;r  the  years -generating  significant 
momic  and  social  advancement -has 
»n  a  major  success.  At  the  beginning 
our  close  association,  we,  together, 
ed  what  were  considered  almost  in- 
■mountable  economic  problems.  We 
i  pleased  with  the  accomplishments  so 
.  Jordan  is  healthy  and  has  a  promis- 

future.  Jordan  will,  however,  remain 
indent  on  outside  help  for  several 
irs  yet.  And  we  believe  we  should 
y  a  continuing  role. 

Our  economic  programs  will  be  con- 
itrated  on  the  Jordan  Valley  irriga- 
n  project  and  on  programs  dealing 
;h  health,  potable  water,  agriculture, 
1  sewage.  We  have  been  deeply  dis- 
x>inted  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
resolve  the  riparian  issues  that  would 


permit  the  construction  of  the  Maqarin 
Dam.  We  will  not  seek  new  funds  from 
the  Congress  until  improved  political 
conditions  in  the  region  permit  a  new 
approach.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  one  of  the  scarcest  national 
resources  in  the  Middle  East -water  for 
ordinary  drinking  purposes  as  well  as 
agriculture -still  has  not  been  adequate- 
ly harnessed  and  controlled  in  the  area 
of  the  Yarmouk  River  basin  where  the 
Maqarin  Dam  might  some  day  be  built. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Maqarin  Dam,  we 
will  continue  to  examine,  however,  ways 
in  which  we  could  be  helpful  to  Jordan 
on  many  broad  questions  of  water 
management  and  use. 

Lebanon 

For  Lebanon  we  are  proposing  for  FY 
1982,  $15  million  in  FMS  credits,  $5 
million  in  ESF,  and  $840,000  for  ex- 
panded training  of  Lebanese  military 
officers. 

Our  fundamental  policies  toward  this 
pivotal  country  remain  the  same.  We 
firmly  support  Lebanon's  independence, 
territorial  integrity,  and  sovereignty. 
We  consider  it  important  that  its  unity 
and  cohesion  be  preserved  and 
strengthened.  We  have  made  clear  our 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  a 
genuine  political  consensus  and  national 
reconciliation  can  be  achieved.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  like  to  see  the 
strengthening  of  the  authority  of 
Lebanon's  lawful  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment structure  and  all  of  Lebanon's  na- 
tional institutions.  This  includes  the 
rebuilding  national  army,  which  offers 
the  only  promising  means  of  assuring 
security  eventually  to  all  of  Lebanon's 
citizens. 

Tied  as  our  two  countries  have  been 
by  common  traditions,  blood  and  family 
connections,  and  a  historically  warm 
friendship,  we  must  maintain  our 
humanitarian  concern  for  those  innocent 
people  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
violence,  terrorism,  and  warfare  in 
many  parts  of  Lebanon  since  1975.  We 
have  tried  to  use  our  influence -in  com- 
bination with  our  assistance  programs  - 
to  make  progress  toward  improved 
stability  and  an  end  to  the  violence. 
While  facing  formidable  problems, 
Lebanese  leaders  have  been  trying  hard 
also  to  end  the  suffering  and  violence.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  efforts  by  President  Sarkis-at 
the  recent  Islamic  summit  in  Taif-to 


stop  southern  Lebanon  from  being  used 
as  a  battleground  with  Israel.  The 
United  States  will  continue  its  firm  sup- 
port for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  in 
southern  Lebanon,  which  offer  the  only 
realistic  near-term  means  of  containing 
the  dangers  there  and  working  for 
stability. 

The  military  assistance  programs 
are  continuations  of  those  we  began  in 
1976.  Our  IMET  program  will  be  ex- 
panded. This  will  permit  the  enrollment 
of  military  officers,  and  particularly 
junior  officers,  in  courses  at  the  three 
U.S.  service  staff  colleges,  as  well  as  in 
basic  and  advance  officer  courses  else- 
where. Our  FMS  credit  assistance  will 
help  Lebanon  to  continue  the  reorgani- 
zation and  equipping  of  an  additional 
brigade.  Equipment  will  be  similar  to 
that  purchased  earlier  with  FMS  credits 
to  help  rebuild  Lebanon's  mechanized 
light  infantry  formations. 

Lebanon  has  made  good  use  of  the 
equipment  and  training  it  has  received 
from  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
The  army  has  been  able  to  take  over 
some  security  responsibilities  from  the 
Arab  deterrent  forces,  and  we  hope  that 
added  responsibilities  can  be  undertaken 
stage-by-stage. 

Overall  economic  conditions  have  im- 
proved slowly  since  the  end  of  the  civil 
conflict  in  1976,  but  the  progress  has 
been  spotty  and  uneven.  Tense  condi- 
tions in  the  country  discourage  invest- 
ment and  rational  economic  planning. 
Our  relatively  modest  economic  assist- 
ance programs  have  worked  well  and 
have  been  highly  visible.  In  FY  1982  we 
intend  to  continue  programs  of  support 
for  health  education,  vocational  training, 
cooperatives,  housing,  as  well  as  for 
development  planning. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  continued  to 
look  at  Lebanon  from  both  the  policy 
and  human  perspectives.  A  stable,  pros- 
perous, and  independent  Lebanon - 
playing  its  traditonal  role  as  a  well- 
spring  of  moderation,  teaching,  free 
enterprise,  intellectual  thought,  and  tol- 
erance-would contribute  to  creating  the 
kind  of  Middle  East  we  want. 


MR.  TWINAM, 
MAR.  12,  1981 

In  the  past  year,  U.S.  concern  over 
security  in  Southwest  Asia  has  height- 
ened. To  respond  to  Soviet  pressures,  as 
well  as  potentially  destabilizing  regional 
tensions,  the  Administration  seeks  to 
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strengthen  our  relations  with  the  friend- 
ly governments  in  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula. This  purpose  is  manifested  in  a 
variety  of  actions,  including  support  for 
the  development  efforts  of  the  U.S.- 
Oman Joint  Commission,  our  ongoing 
development  assistance  program  in 
Yemen,  and  our  military  assistance 
undertakings  in  both  countries. 

Sultanate  of  Oman 

U.S.  relations  with  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  have  intensified  during  the  past 
year.  We  concluded  an  agreement  last 
June  under  which  U.S.  military  forces 
are  given  access  to  certain  Omani  ports 
and  airfields  under  implementing  ar- 
rangements as  mutually  agreed.  We  will 
upgrade  these  facilities  for  our  own  pur- 
poses and  also  for  Oman's  permanent 
use  through  a  military  construction  pro- 
gram now  getting  underway.  We  are  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment in  areas  where  American  equip- 
ment appropriately  meets  the 
Sultanate's  defense  needs,  and  we  are 
seeking  increased  FMS  credits  to  help 
finance  some  of  this  equipment. 

We  also  established  last  August  a 
joint  commission,  thus  strengthening  the 
economic  dimension  to  the  relationship. 
This  commission,  supported  both  in 
funds  and  personnel  jointly  by  Oman 
and  the  United  States,  will  be  the  focal 
point  for  projects  in  Oman  which  might 
benefit  from  American  technology  and 
for  increased  commerical  links  between 
our  two  countries. 

Oman  is  strategically  significant 
because  of  its  position  overlooking  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf.  The  United  States  has  an  interest 
in  supporting  a  friendly  and  responsible 
government  there.  Although  Oman  in 
late  1975  successfully  quelled  a  Marxist- 
oriented  insurgency  led  by  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oman 
(I 'FLO)  and  supported  from  South 
Yemen,  some  leaders  of  the  PFLO  are 
still  at  large  and  South  Yemen  has  kept 
up  its  anti-Oman  rhetoric.  Therefore, 
then  tn  for  concern  that  radical 

elements  in  the  region  will  seek  to 
pressure  Oman  through  military  and 
political  means.  Our  new  military  and 
economic  program  is  designed  to  help 
Oman  ad  e  concerns. 

Our  intensified  relationship  with 
Oman  builds  on  a  long  history  of  cordial 
relations.  It  recognizes  the  remarkable 

progress  that.  Oman  ha  made  during 
the  pasl  decade  in  creating  a  modern 
lOCiety  and  bringing  prosperity  to  it- 


populace.  When  Sultan  Qaboos  came  to 
power  in  1970  and  set  that  country  on 
the  road  to  development,  he  was  faced 
with  one  of  the  most  impoverished 
economies  in  the  world  and  had  to  fight 
the  PFLO  insurrection  which  was  then 
at  its  peak.  With  great  effort  and  con- 
siderable cost  in  resources,  the  Sultan's 
government  not  only  put  down  the 
rebellion  but  also  built  a  modern 
economic  and  social  infrastructure 
where  virtually  nothing  existed  before. 

Oman  has  been  helped  in  this 
endeavor  by  its  oil  income,  but  its  oil 
resources  are  small  by  the  standards  of 
the  region  and  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment task  it  is  facing.  The  Sultanate  has 
received  substantial  economic  and 
military  assistance  from  friendly  coun- 
tries in  its  difficult  task  and  will  rely  on 
similar  help  in  the  future. 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

The  Yemen  Arab  Republic  occupies  a 
strategic  location  on  the  southern  border 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  astride  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  occupies  a  buffer  posi- 
tion between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Marxist-led  People's  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Yemen  (P.D.R.Y.).  After  centuries 
of  isolation  and  a  period  of  devastation 
brought  about  by  a  long  civil  war  during 
the  1960s,  Yemen  today  is  attempting  to 
strengthen  its  central  government,  to 
achieve  security  and  political  order 
throughout  its  territory,  to  improve  its 
economic  development,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  population. 

Yemen  is  poor  in  natural  and  in- 
dustrial resources  and  remains  heavily 
dependent  upon  outside  assistance.  In 
the  past,  it  has  sought  aid,  both 
economic  and  military,  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  Saudis  have  been  par- 
ticularly generous  in  their  economic 
assistance  as  have  other  Arab  states. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  its 
assistance  on  military  equipment  and 
training.  For  a  long  period,  Yemen  ob- 
tained the  bulk  of  its  military  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets, 
however,  also  provided  very  large 
amounts  of  military  aid  to  the  Marxist 
regime  in  the  P.D.R.Y.  and  as  tensions 
between  the  two  Yemens  heightened 
during  the  early  1970s,  North  Yemen 
expressed  interest  in  obtaining  arms 
from  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  economic  and  security 
assistance  program  in  Yemen  is  part  of 
the  U.S.  effort  to  counter  the  Soviet 


challenge  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  cc 
front  the  challenge  of  radical  forces  in 
the  region.  Our  security  assistance  effi 
($1.05  million  in  IMET  and  $15  millior 
in  FMS  credits)  is  aimed  at  providing 
additional  training  and  support  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  US 
military  equipment  we  sold  to  North 
Yemen,  with  Saudi  financing,  in  1979 
during  its  border  conflict  with  South 
Yemen.  We  want  to  maximize  Yemen' 
ability  to  utilize  the  equipment  we  hav 
provided.  Our  security  assistance  pro- 
vides an  alternative  to  Yemeni  relianc 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  program  in 
Yemen  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Soviets,  who  over  the  last  year  have 
provided  substantial  amounts  of  milita 
equipment  at  very  favorable  interest 
rates.  The  Soviets  are  also  providing 
training  for  over  1,000  Yemenis  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  sought  to  em- 
phasize the  quality  of  our  own  training 
activity.  We  feel  the  progress  in  our 
training  of  F-5  pilots  contrasts 
favorably  to  the  limited  success  of  the 
Soviet  MiG-21  program. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the 
United  States  contribute  to  Yemen's 
effort  to  develop  its  economic  and 
human  resources.  Our  aid  program  is 
relatively  small  and  complements  the 
larger  efforts  being  made  by  Arab  anc 
international  donors.  In  the  last  sever; 
years,  our  aid  program  has  had  to  con 
centrate  on  laying  a  basis  for  develop- 
ment training  in  the  seriously  underde 
veloped  Yemeni  technical  environmenl 
We  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  \ 
can  demonstrate  more  visibly  the  hum 
benefits  of  this  effort.  It  is  essential  th 
the  program  be  fully  funded  at  the  re- 
quest level  of  $21.1  million  in  order  to 
achieve  this.  Unless  we  are  able  to 
operate  at  the  funding  level  requested 
we  will  need  to  review  our  economic 
assistance  approach  and  seek  even  mo 
modest  goals. 


MR.  DRAPER, 
MAR.  16,  1981 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testif 
in  support  of  our  FY  1982  proposals  f< 
economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Egypt. 

We  are  seeking -in  security  assist- 
ance-$750  million  in  ESF,  as  well  as 
$900  million  in  FMS  credits,  $400 
million  of  which  will  be  in  concessional 
"direct  credits."  These  security 
assistance  proposals  will  be  on  top  of  t 
PL  480  program  likely  to  exceed  $300 
million  in  FY  1982. 
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ogress  in  the  U.S. -Egyptian 
•lationship 

ir  assistance  programs  for  Egypt  com- 
>ment  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
ii  constitute  integral  elements  of  the 
herein  strategic  approach  to  the 

pon  which  we  are  developing  in  order 
improve  the  security  situation  there. 
ir  relationship  with  Egypt  is  critically 
portant  to  these  two  objectives.  It  is 
mrkable  that  we  have  achieved  such 
imate  ties,  given  the  fact  that 
>lomatic  relations  between  our  two 
jntries  were  reestablished  only  7 
ars  ago.  These  ties  are  as  close  as 
,'\  are  because  of  the  mutuality  of  our 
erest. 

Following  the  October  1973  war,  we 
ve  together  moved  steadily  forward 
the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
ist,  while  developing  confidence  in  one 
other's  determination.  The  disengage- 
>nt  agreements  in  the  Sinai  were 
lowed  by  President  Sadat's  historic 
it  to  Jerusalem  in  1977,  which  set  in 
>tion  the  dramatic  developments 
ding  to  the  Camp  David  accords  and 
!  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty. 

Working  from  the  foundation  of  a 
nmon  commitment  to  peace,  our  two 
intries  have  developed  an  equally 
ong  record  of  cooperation  with  regard 
the  challenges  to  the  region's  securi- 

Egypt  will  have  a  role  to  play  of  high 
portance.  It  must  have  the  strength  to 
ter  threats  and  maintain  national 
unity.  This  is  a  principal  reason  for 
r  military  assistance  programs. 

Starting  from  a  relatively  modest 
Hiomic  assistance  program  after  1974 
it  was  small  in  relation  to  Egypt's 
ads,  we  are  now  devoting  over  $1 
lion  annually  in  support  of  President 
dat's  efforts  to  free  up  the  economy, 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth,  and  to 
bance  the  quality  of  life  for  his  people. 

The  closeness,  the  importance,  and 
!  magnitude  of  such  ties  are  unusual 
our  other  relations  worldwide.  They 
serve  our  full  measure  of  support. 

rengthening  the  Peace 

little  over  a  year  ago,  Israel  and 
ypt  exchanged  Ambassadors,  which 
is  one  of  the  more  dramatic  events  in 
;  process  of  normalizing  relations  be- 
een  these  two  former  adversaries, 
e  two  are  adhering  scrupulously  to 
th  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
eaty  of  Peace.  The  interim  boundary 
open  to  travel  and  trade.  Israel's 
esident  Navon  visited  Egypt  and  ad- 
?ssed  the  People's  Assembly.  Israeli 


ami  Egyptian  Ministers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  have  exchanged  visits. 
Scholars,  scientists,  and  businessmen 
are  forging  new  ties  in  broadening 
fields.  Egypt  struck  from  the  books  all 
laws  related  to  the  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel.  Aviation,  postal,  and  communica- 
tion links  have  been  established  between 
the  two  countries.  Egypt  now  sells 
Israel  2  million  tons  of  crude  oil  annual- 
ly, making  Egypt  one  of  Israel's  major 
long-term  suppliers.  Egypt  and  Israel, 
we  are  confident,  are  becoming  good 
neighbors. 

Much  has  been  achieved,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Egypt  remains  com- 
mitted to  building  on  what  has  been 
negotiated  in  partnership  with  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  We  have 
already  joined  with  the  two  countries, 
ahead  of  schedule,  to  work  out  security 
arrangements  concerned  with  the  final 
phase  of  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Trea- 
ty. On  his  April  trip  to  the  region, 
Secretary  Haig  will  be  discussing  with 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  how  the  peace  process  should  best 
by  advanced  and  how  the  core  problems 
should  be  addressed.  The  Secretary  will 
also  be  talking  to  some  of  the  other 
leaders  in  the  region  to  analyze  their 
detailed  views  of  a  proper  course  toward 
peace. 

Growing  Strategic  Cooperation 

President  Sadat  has  been  outspoken 
about  the  threats  posed  to  the  region 
through  foreign  intervention  and  subver- 
sion. If  Egypt  is  to  play  its  role  in  our 
common  strategic  approach  to  regional 
security  problems,  it  must  have  help  in 
modernizing  its  armed  forces.  Egypt  has 
been  the  target  of  efforts  by  some  Arab 
states  to  isolate  it  politically,  as  punish- 
ment for  its  commitment  to  peace,  and 
thus  has  been  deprived  of  some  tradi- 
tional sources  of  outside  funding  to  meet 
its  needs.  Other  traditional  donors  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  economic 
credits  rather  than  for  those  that  might 
be  used  for  military  equipment.  Mean- 
while, Egypt's  problems  with  its 
deteriorating  inventory  of  Soviet-origin 
hardware  continue  to  grow. 

Thus,  Egypt  feels  itself  dependent 
on  us  to  help  satisfy  its  minimal, 
legitimate  defensive  needs.  These  needs 
must  be  set  in  the  context  of  the  prevail- 
ing instability  in  the  region  and  the 
adventurism  of  some  of  the  states  there. 


Libya  is  pursuing  a  heavy-handed,  ag- 
gressive policy,  as  witnessed  by  its  inter- 
vention in  Chad.  It  is  heavily  armed 
with  modern  Soviet  equipment.  Egypt's 
security  concerns  embrace  the  potential 
threat  to  its  neighbor,  Sudan,  with 
which  it  has  a  mutual  defense  treaty. 
President  Sadat  sees  the  overall 
threat  in  broad  strategic  terms.  He  has 
been  deeply  concerned  over  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Iranian  revolution  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  He  has 
offered  access  to  Egyptian  military 
facilities  for  U.S.  forces  in  emergencies 
and  for  common  purposes.  He  has  in- 
vited U.S.  Air  Force  and  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  units  to  participate  in  joint 
exercises  with  Egyptian  forces.  He 
wants  to  consult  with  us  further  and  ex- 
tend cooperation  compatible  with 
Egypt's  own  national  interests. 

Military  Assistance 

It  was  with  our  broad  and  coherent 
regional  strategy  in  mind  that  we  de- 
cided to  propose  an  FMS  credit  level  of 
$900  million,  or  $100  million  higher  than 
initially  planned.  When  we  proposed  - 
and  the  Congress  approved -$550  mil- 
lion in  FY  1981  as  part  of  an  anticipated 
longer  term  military  supply  relationship, 
we  privately  told  the  Egyptians  that 
they  could  consider  a  figure  of  $800 
million  for  planning  purposes  in  FY 
1982.  With  the  help  of  cash-flow  financ- 
ing, our  program  allows  Egypt  to  make 
sensible  plans  to  carry  out  a  balanced 
modernization  program  for  the  next 
years  ahead. 

In  planning  and  placing  orders  for  a 
balanced  program,  however,  Egypt  had, 
in  effect,  mortgaged  the  $800  million 
funding  level  it  was  told  we  would  seek 
for  FY  1982.  As  a  result,  Egypt  would 
be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  not  being 
able  to  place  major  new  orders  until  FY 
1983— with  deliveries,  of  course,  several 
years  later  still.  It  is  in  response  to  this 
problem  that  we  went  to  the  higher 
figure  of  $900  million. 

As  I  stated,  we  are  also  proposing 
that  $400  million  of  this  new  level  of 
$900  million  be  offered  in  the  form  of 
concessionary  direct  credits;  the  exact 
terms  are  yet  to  be  decided.  Egypt  is  a 
relatively  poor  country,  measured  in  per 
capita  income  terms.  While  the  short- 
term  prospects  for  the  economy  are 
good,  the  country  will  probably  face 
some  serious  problems  a  few  years 
ahead,  as  it  balances  needs -including 
defensive  needs -with  resources.  Direct 
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credits  take  into  account  this  problem. 

Finally,  we  are  proposing  an  ex- 
panded IMET  program  of  $2  million. 
This  will  help  train  about  250  officers. 

Economic  Assistance  Program 

President  Sadat's  commitment  to 
political  and  economic  programs  of 
reform,  development,  and  liberalization 
remains  as  strong  as  ever.  From  the 
very  outset  of  his  presidency,  when  he 
released  many  political  prisoners,  Presi- 
dent Sadat  has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  opposition  institu- 
tions. Opposition  parties  are  represented 
in  the  People's  Assembly,  and  an  opposi- 
tion press  contributes  to  a  spirited 
dialogue  on  important  domestic  and  for- 
eign issues.  A  comparison  of  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  mid-1970s 
and  at  the  end  of  1980  also  demon- 
strates that  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  field.  In  the  mid-1970s, 
Egypt  teetered  on  the  edge  of  bankrupt- 
cy. In  1979  there  was  an  overall  balance- 
of-payments  surplus;  in  1980  this  surplus 
probably  was  somewhat  larger.  A  free 
foreign  exchange  market  is  flourishing, 
tariff  barriers  have  been  lowered,  agri- 
cultural production  has  risen  somewhat 
above  the  rate  of  population  growth,  and 
major  construction  projects  are  under- 
way. 

Foreign  assistance,  however,  re- 
mains absolutely  vital;  without  it  there 
would  have  been  no  balance-of-payments 
surplus  in  the  past  2  years.  With  nearly 
half  of  the  population  aged  15  or 
younger,  and  a  population  growth  rate 
of  close  to  3%,  problems  lie  ahead. 

Inflation  is  a  serious  problem. 
Earlier  in  1980,  it  was  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  approaching  40%.  This  prob- 
lem, coupled  with  increasing  consumer 
unhappiness  over  chronic  food  supply 
and  distribution  problems,  led  President 
Sadat  to  reorganize  his  government  at 
midyear  and  personally  to  assume  the 
Prime  Minister's  role.  Since  then,  the 
government  has  attempted  to  deal 
directly  with  consumer  discontent  by 
broadened  price  controls  and  by  increas- 
ing the  food  supplies  in  the  markets. 
This  effort  has  had  some  success;  at 
year  end,  the  rise  in  the  consumer  price 
index  had  eased  sharply.  Nevertheless, 
underlying  inflationary  pressures  remain 
strong,  and  Egyptian  officials,  including 
the  President  himself,  are  well  aware 
that  trade-offs  may  have  to  he  made  be- 
tween present  consumption  and  future 
investment. 

Egyptian  economic  policymakers 


confront  a  dilemma.  The  legacy  of 
Egypt's  experiment  with  economic  cen- 
tralism in  the  1960s  was  an  overstaffed 
and  inefficient  public  sector  industrial 
plant  and  a  declining  agricultural  sector. 
The  Egyptian  consumer  had  been  effec- 
tively insulated  from  the  viccisitudes  of 
world  inflation  for  over  a  decade  before 
the  "open  door"  policy  was  announced  at 
the  end  of  1974.  That  decision  -to 
undertake  a  major  economic  liberaliza- 
tion by  opening  the  economy  to  the  free 
markets  of  the  West  and  to  allow 
domestic  private  enterprise  to  re- 
emerge -meant  unavoidable  changes  in 
patterns  of  equity.  It  also  meant  that 
consumers  would  be  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  rising  prices  at  the  very 
time  that  world  inflation  reached  un- 
precedented levels. 

Therefore,  the  Government  of  Egypt 
will  be  trying  simultaneously  to  increase 


productivity  and  efficiency  throughout 
the  economy  while  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting an  historic  commitment  to  a  ver 
high  degree  of  economic  equity  and 
social  justice.  To  undertake  such  a 
massive  domestic  effort  at  the  time  of  a 
truly  historic  reorientation  of  its  foreigi 
policy  marks  the  statesmanlike  policies 
of  the  Government  of  Egypt  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat. 

To  persevere,  Egypt  requires  contii 
uing  support  from  the  United  States  ar 
the  Western  world.  Our  large  ESF  pro- 
gram of  $750  million  recognizes  that 
need. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offic 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Hostage  Agreements 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


After  44.4  days  in  captivity,  the  U.S. 
hostages  in  Iran  were  freed  on  January 
20,  1981.  Their  release  came  after  weeks 
of  around-the-clock  discussions  between 
the  U.S.  team  and  an  Algerian  team, 
selected  by  the  Iranian  Government  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  exchanges  leading 
to  the  hostages'  release.  The  agreements 
which  eventually  concluded  the  crisis 
were  adhered  to  in  Algiers  on  January 
19-20,  1981,  with  Deputy  Secretary  War- 
ren M.  Christopher  signing  for  the 
United  States.  These  argeements  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  March  12,  1981, 
along  with  an  explanatory  statement 
summarizing  the  five  documents. 1 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 
REGARDING  DECLARATIONS  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  AND  POPULAR 
REPUBLIC  OF  ALGERIA,  THE 
UNDERTAKINGS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  RELATED 
DOCUMENTS  ADHERED  TO  AT 
ALGIERS,  JANUARY  19-20,  1981 

Explanation  of  Agreement 

This  agreement  relates  to  the  release  of 
52  U.S.  nationals  detained  in  Iran  and  to 
the  settlement  of  claims  between  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  and  the 


Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  and  its  na- 
tionals. The  agreement  consists  of  five 
principal  documents: 

(1)  The  Declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  (henceforth  the 
"Algerian  declaration"). 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  Concerning  Settle- 
ment of  Claims  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  (henceforth  the  "claims  settlemem 
agreement"). 

(3)  The  Undertakings  of  the  Gover 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  With  Respect  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria  (henceforth  the  "undertakings' 

(4)  The  Escrow  Agreement. 

(5)  The  Technical  Arrangement  B( 
tween  Banque  Centrale  D'Algerie  as 
Escrow  Agent  and  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Yor<, 
as  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  United  States 
(henceforth  the  "technical  arrangement 

The  Algerian  declaration  describe 
the  overall  principles  underlying  these 
agreements.  It  states  that  it  is  the  pol;d 
of  the  United  States  not  to  intervene 
the  internal  affairs  of  Iran,  and  it 
establishes  a  mechanism  for  the 
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juitable  settlement  of  claims  between 

ie  United  States  and  its  nationals  and 
an  and  its  nationals.  The  declaration 
rther  establishes  a  procedure  for  the 
turn  to  Iran  of  its  assets  currently 
*ld  in  the  United  States  or  by  entities 
lder  U.S.  control.  The  declaration 
tally  describes  the  measures  the 
nited  States  will  take  with  respect  to 
sets  of  the  estate  of  the  former  Shah 
Iran  and  his  close  relatives. 

The  claims  settlement  agreement 
tablishes  the  Iran-U.S.  Claims 
ibunal  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  (1) 
lims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran,  (2) 
iims  of  Iranian  nationals  against  the 
Mates,  and  (3)  certain  claims  of 
e  United  States  and  Iran  against  each 
her.  The  agreement  provides  a  method 
r  selecting  the  members  of  the 
ibunal.  It  also  provides  that  all  deci- 
3ns  and  awards  of  the  tribunal  shall  be 
lal  and  binding  and  enforceable  in  the 
iirts  of  any  country. 

The  undertakings  provide  for  the 
ansfer  of  certain  Iranian  assets  to  a 
ink  account  in  the  name  of  the  Banque 
?ntrale  D'Algerie  and  provide  that 
hen  the  balance  in  that  account 
aches  at  least  $7,955  billion  that  Iran 
lall  effect  the  safe  departure  of  the  52 
.S.  nationals  detained  in  Iran.  The 
idertakings  provide  for  distribution  of 
e  funds  in  that  account  upon  certifica- 
m  bv  Algeria  that  the  52  Americans 
ive  safely  left  Iran.  A  total  of  $3,667 
Uion  has  been  transferred  to  the 
ederal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to 
ly  outstanding  loans;  $1,418  billion  re- 
ain  in  an  escrow  account  to  pay 
itstanding  loans  as  to  which  the 
nount  owing  may  be  in  dispute;  and 
ie  remainder  in  the  account  has  been 
ansferred  to  Bank  Markazi  Iran. 

The  escrow  agreement  implements 
\e  Algerian  declaration  and  establishes 
i  escrow  account  at  the  Bank  of 
ngland  in  the  name  of  the  Banque  Cen- 
ale  DAlgerie  as  escrow  agent. 

The  technical  arrangement  is  a 
inking  document  which  defines  the 
sponsibilities  of  the  Bank  of  England 
ith  respect  to  the  escrow  agreement 
id  provides  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
ursuant  to  the  other  agreements. 

ackground  Information  on 
egotiations 

Efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
ostages  in  Iran  began  when  the 
imerican  Embassy  in  Tehran  was 
nzed  on  November  4,  1979.  The  direct 


steps  leading  to  the  signing  of  this 
agreement  in  Algiers  on  January  19-20, 
1981,  however,  began  on  September  12, 

1980,  when  Ayatollah  Khomeini  an- 
nounced his  four  conditions  for  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Iranian  Parliament  (Ma- 
jlis) established  a  commission  to  draft  a 
detailed  statement  of  Iran's  position  on 
the  hostage  issue. 

The  Majlis,  on  November  2,  1980, 
approved  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
conditions  for  release  of  the  hostages 
and  delegated  to  the  executive  branch 
the  authority  to  implement  these  condi- 
tions. The  Prime  Minister  chose  to 
negotiate  the  issue  through  the  Algerian 
Government  as  intermediary  between 
Iran  and  the  United  States.  Eight  days 
later,  on  November  10,  the  first  U.S. 
response  to  the  Majlis  resolution  was 
delivered  and  explained  to  the  Algerian 
negotiating  team  in  Algiers. 

On  November  26,  1980,  the  Algerian 
team  delivered  a  series  of  Iranian  com- 
ments on  the  U.S.  position;  the  U.S. 
response  to  these  comments  and  re- 
quests for  clarification  was  delivered  to 
Tehran  on  December  4,  1980. 

The  Iranians  presented  their 
response  to  the  U.S.  clarifications  to  the 
Algerians  on  December  19,  1980;  the 
Algerian  team  conducted  discussions 
with  U.S.  officials  in  Washington  from 
December  27-30,  1980.  The  U.S. 
response  to  that  communication  was 
delivered  to  Iran  on  January  3,  1981. 
Four  days  later,  on  January  7,  1981,  a 
U.S.  negotiating  team,  headed  by  Depu- 
ty Secretary  of  State  Warren  M. 
Christopher,  arrived  in  Algiers  to 
facilitate  further  exchanges.  Negotia- 
tions continued  between  the  U.S.  team 
in  Algiers  and  the  Algerian  team  which 
was  shuttling  between  Tehran  and 
Algiers. 

The  overall  agreement  was  entered 
into  on  the  morning  of  January  19, 

1981,  and  the  final  implementing  ar- 
rangements were  completed  on  January 
20,  1981.  At  that  point,  the  52  U.S.  na- 
tionals were  released  from  Iran. 

Effect  of  Agreement 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  result 
of  these  agreements  is  that  they  effected 
the  release  of  the  52  U.S.  nationals  who 
had  been  detained  in  Iran  for  444  days, 
from  November  4,  1979,  to  January  20, 
1981. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  an 
Iran-U.S.  Claims  Tribunal  will  be 


established  to  arbitrate  claims -in  par- 
ticular, the  large  number  of  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals  against  Iran.  The  tribunal 
will  consist  of  nine  arbitrators  unless  the 
two  governments  agree  on  a  larger 
multiple  of  three.  The  United  States  and 
Iran  each  appoint  one-third  of  the  ar- 
bitrators. The  party-appointed  ar- 
bitrators appoint,  by  agreement,  the  re- 
maining third  of  the  tribunal's  members. 

To  implement  these  agreements, 
President  Carter  issued  10  Executive 
orders*  on  January  19,  1981,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  issued  an  11th  Executive 
order**  on  February  24,  1981. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  escrow  account  described  in 
the  agreements  (Executive  Order 
12276),  President  Carter  also  directed 
appropriate  transfers  of  assets  in  the 
United  States  and  assets  held  in  U.S. 
banks  overseas  belonging  to  the  Iranian 
Government  (Executive  Orders 
12277-12281).  President  Carter  revoked 
the  trade  embargo  against  Iran  (Ex- 
ecutive Order  12282)  and  placed  restric- 
tions upon  transfer  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  former  Shah  of  Iran  (Ex- 
ecutive Order  12284).  A  commission  was 
established  to  study  the  issue  of  compen- 
sation for  the  U.S.  nationals  held  in  Iran 
(Executive  Order  12285).  President 
Carter  additionally  ordered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate 
regulations  prohibiting  claims  against 
Iran  relating  to  the  seizure  of  the 
hostages  and  their  subsequent  detention 
(Executive  Order  12283). 

President  Reagan  issued  Executive 
Order  12294  on  February  24,  1981, 
suspending  claims  against  Iran  that  may 
be  presented  to  the  tribunal  and  provid- 
ing that  during  the  period  of  this  sus- 
pension such  claims  shall  have  no  legal 
effect  in  any  action  now  pending  in  U.S. 
courts. 

Legal  Authority 

(1)  U.S.  Constitution,  Article  II,  Sec- 
tion 2  (Executive  Power)  and  (2) 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  (IEEPA)  Section  202(a), 
50  U.S.C.  1701(a). 


'For  texts  of  the  agreements,  see 
Bi  llktin  of  Feb.  1981. 

2The  Executive  orders  are  printed  in  the 
Br  llktin  of  Feb.  1981. 

3For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1981.  ■ 
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U.S.,  Egypt  Initial 

Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement 


Following  are  the  text  of  a  joint 
U.S. -Egypt  statement  issiced  in  Cairo  on 
March  21,  1981,  together  with  supplemen- 
tary information  made  available  to  the 
press  that  day. 


JOINT  STATEMENT 

The  United  States  and  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt  on  March  21,  1981, 
took  yet  another  step  toward  advancing 
and  strengthening  their  ties  in  mutually 
beneficial  areas  by  completing  negotia- 
tions on  an  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  for  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  agreement  reflects  the  intention 
of  the  two  countries  to  cooperate  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  a 
manner  that  supports  energy  develop- 
ment and  nonproliferation  objectives. 
The  agreement  will  permit  a  number  of 
cooperative  activities  and  exchanges  be- 
tween the  countries  when  it  enters  into 
force,  including  at  the  outset  the 
transfer  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  of  technology 
and  equipment  for  nuclear  electric 
generating  capacity  of  about  2,000 
megawatts  electric  and  the  enriched 
uranium  fuel  necessary  to  support  that 
capacity. 

The  agreement  fully  recognizes  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt's  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  leading  to  initialing  of  the 
agreement,  the  United  States  again 
welcomed  Egypt's  decision  to  ratify  the 
treaty  as  yet  another  testament  to 
Egypt's  strong  commitment  to  peace  in 
the  region  and  longstanding  support  for 
the  objectives  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

The  initialed  agreement  is  now  being 
referred  to  both  governments  with  a 
view  to  completing  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures for  its  signing  and  entry  into 
force  at  an  early  date. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

United  States  and  Egyptian  negotiators 
in  Cairo  initialed  the  proposed  text  of  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  in  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  on  Saturday,  March  21.  This 
menl  will  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  forming  the  framework 


within  which  various  cooperative  ac- 
tivities and  exchanges  in  this  field  may 
take  place.  These  include  possible  pur- 
chase by  Egypt  from  U.S.  suppliers  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  low-enriched 
uranium  fuel  for  them,  subject  to  agree- 
ment with  these  suppliers  on  the  terms 
of  any  purchases  Egypt  may  decide  to 
make.  The  agreement  is,  in  most 
respects,  the  same  as  agreements  which 
the  United  States  has  concluded  with  a 
number  of  other  countries;  such 
agreements  are  required  by  U.S.  law  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  permit  the  ex- 
port of  nuclear  materials  and  equipment. 
The  agreement  recognizes  Egypt's  re- 
cent ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
and  during  these  negotiations  the  United 
States  again  welcomed  Egypt's  decision 
to  ratify  that  treaty. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  now  be 
referred  to  both  governments.  For  the 
United  States,  the  further  procedures 
necessary  before  it  may  enter  into  force 
are  specified  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  After  review  by 
the  executive  branch,  the  proposed 
agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Energy,  accompanied  by  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  members  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  After  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  the  agreement  and  it 
has  been  signed  by  the  two  parties,  it 
will  be  transmitted  to  Congress.  It  may 
enter  into  force  after  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous congressional  session,  unless 
during  that  time  the  Congress  objects  by 
concurrent  resolution  to  our  concluding 
the  agreement.  ■ 


Lebanon 


SECRETARY'S  LETTER  TO 
PRESIDENT  SARKIS, 
APR.  7,  1981 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  talked  to  our  Ambassador  to  Lebanon, 
John  Gunther  Dean,  and  have  asked  him  to 
transmit  this  message  to  you. 

I  am  [ileased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  you  and  the  Lebanese  peo- 
ple. The  United  States  has  always  held 
Lebanon  in  special  esteem  as  a  i'rw  and  in- 
dependent democracy  adhering  to  the  same 


principles  and  ideals  that  Americans  prize.  Ii 
this  regard,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  to  you  persona 
ly,  Mr.  President,  my  respect  and  admiratior 
for  the  courageous  efforts  you  have  made  to 
defend  these  values  in  the  face  of  the 
violence  which  Lebanon  has  suffered. 

Linked  to  our  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  Lebanese  republic  is  our  firm  support 
for  the  institutions  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. Now,  Lebanon  is  facing  renewed  and 
intensified  crises -in  Beirut,  in  Zahleh,  and  ii 
the  south.  Against  this  background  of  in- 
tolerable violence,  I  want  to  reaffirm  most 
strongly  the  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Government  of  Lebanon.  You  have  seen, 
Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  my  govern- 
ment calling  on  all  parties  to  put  an  end  to 
acts  of  violence  from  within  or  without  the 
country,  and  stressing  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  Lebanese  to  support  fully  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  Lebanon.  We  an 
also  making  the  most  urgent  and  high  level 
contacts  with  concerned  parties  in  support  ol 
your  efforts  to  end  this  latest  round  of 
violence. 

I  also  have  reconfirmed  to  all  concerned 
our  strong  support  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  ef 
forts  in  south  Lebanon  and  for  the  expansior 
of  the  Lebanese  contingents  serving  with 
UNIFIL  in  its  area  of  operations. 

It  remains  our  firm  conviction  that  a 
strong  central  government,  based  on  the 
democratic  principles  that  you  have  so  con- 
sistently and  bravely  upheld,  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  security  for  both  the  inhabitant 
of  Lebanon  and  her  neighbors.  Accordingly, 
as  we  work  now  to  help  in  putting  an  im- 
mediate end  to  this  most  recent  violence,  we 
are  also  calling  on  all  parties,  in  and  out  of 
Lebanon,  to  assist  in  expanding  and  strengtl 
ening  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  peace  and  security  for  all  ca 
be  restored. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  c 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
myself  personally,  my  admiration,  apprecia- 
tion, and  firm  support  for  your  courageous 
efforts  to  fully  translate  the  ideals  of  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon  into  actuality. 

With  warm  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  William  J. 
Dyess.  ■ 
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,ents  of  the  past  year,  both  in  the 
"lited  States  ami  abroad,  have  rein- 
or  view  that  international  nar- 
ntrol  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S. 
reign  relations.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 

present  the  Department's 
erall  international  narcotics  control 
ilosophy,  describe  our  programs,  and 
ice  our  effort  in  a  global  context. 

Illicit  drug  sales  in  the  United  States 
e  estimated  at  $65  billion.  According 
•  magazine  report  of  1979 
rporate  earnings,  only  Exxon  and 

American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
aph]  exceeded  that  figure.  In  contrast, 

rail  Federal  budget  devoted  to 
e  suppression  of  drug  abuse  is  roughly 
billion.  Approximately  95%  of  that 
lount  is  expended  here  in  the  United 

:'or  law  enforcement,  demand 
iuction,  and  addict  rehabilitation.  The 
mainder  is  devoted  largely  to  interna- 
nal  programs  planned  and  im- 
?mented  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
mal  Narcotics  Matters.  For  FY  1982 
e  Department  is  requesting  $37.7 
Ilion  for  the  Bureau's  budget,  approx- 
ately  $2.3  million  more  than  our  FY 
81  planned  program. 

The  history  of  prohibition  and  of  il- 
jal  immigration  to  the  United  States 
monstrates  that  our  borders  cannot  be 
aled  to  forces  attracted  by  the  wealth 
this  country.  This  does  not  deter  us, 
wever.  from  doing  what  we  can  to  re- 
ce  the  illicit  drug  supply  while  solu- 
ms  to  the  domestic  demand  for  illicit 
rcotics  are  sought.  The  Department's 
le  in  our  international  effort  is  to 
Jtivate  and  assist  foreign  governments 
curtailing  the  production  of  illicit 
ugs  at  their  source  and  in  immobiliz- 
f  major  traffickers  who  smuggle  these 
ugs  into  the  United  States. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the 
fpartment's  Special  Adviser  on  Nar- 
'.ttters  in  1971,  we  have  placed 
jhest  priority  on  those  drugs  that 
ve  the  most  serious  health,  social,  and 


economic  consequences— heroin,  cocaine, 

and  marijuana -in  that  order.  Our  pri- 
mary goal  has  been  to  assist  foreign 
governments  stem  trafficking  in  these 
drugs  as  close  to  the  point  of  initial  pro- 
duction as  possible. 

The  Department  follows  three  gen- 
eral approaches  in  pursuing  that  goal: 

•  Illicit  production  control  and  inter- 
diction through  enforcement; 

•  Drug  income  alternatives,  where 
necessary;  and 

•  Demand  prevention  and  reduction. 

Underpinning  these  approaches  is  a 
sustained  diplomatic  effort  by  the 
Department  and  our  overseas  missions 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  producing 
and  transit  countries  in  the  global  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  Unless  we  insure  a 
cooperative  international  environment, 
other  U.S.  Agencies,  such  as  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  (DEA), 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  or  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  could  not  operate  effectively  with 
their  foreign  counterparts.  More 
specifically,  the  Department,  through 
government-to-government  agreements 
and  appropriate  international  agencies, 
seeks  to  provide  the  legal  and  organiza- 
tional framework -seizure  of  illicit 
assets,  mutual  judicial  assistance,  ship 
boardings,  and  U.N.  drug  control  con- 
ventions-within  which  much  of  our  in- 
ternational effort  is  based. 

The  principal  focus  of  our  effort, 
within  these  three  general  approaches,  is 
direct  technical  assistance.  In  FY  1982, 
we  are  requesting  $26.9  million  for  coun- 
try programs,  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately $2  million  over  planned  FY  1981 
levels,  due  largely  to  increased  efforts  in 
Southwest  Asia  and  our  program  in 
Burma.  To  date,  our  most  successful 
country  program  has  been  our  support 
of  Mexico's  efforts  to  eradicate  opium 
poppies.  Before  the  aerial  eradication 
program  began  in  1975,  Mexico  was  the 
leading  source  of  heroin  for  the  United 
States.  Substantial  amounts  of  Mexican 
heroin  are  still  being  seized,  but  the 
herbicide  program  destroys  an  estimated 
90%  of  the  opium  planted. 

Drug  Trafficking  in  Asia 

In  Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia,  the 
target  drug  for  our  proposed  program  is 
opium  and  the  heroin  which  is  refined 
from  it.  In  Southeast  Asia,  this  means 
the  primary  focus  is  in  Burma  and 
Thailand;  in  Southwest  Asia,  Pakistan. 


We  shall  also  propose  programs  for 
transit  countries  like  Turkey,  and  in 
both  Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia.  a 
regional  cooperation  project. 

As  in  Latin  America,  the  projects 
proposed  are  of  two  general  designs  - 
supply  reductions  and  demand  reduction. 
Supply  reduction  projects  attempt  to 
restrict  the  supply  of  illicit  opiates 
reaching  the  United  States.  Enforce- 
ment assistance  to  police  and  customs 
agencies  and  crop-income  substitution 
projects  fit  this  design.  Demand  reduc- 
tion projects  are  focused  on  limited  de- 
mand for  illicit  opiates.  Frequently,  in- 
ternational traffickers  get  their  start  in 
their  own  domestic  drug  market.  At  the 
least,  a  reliable  domestic  market  pro- 
vides a  cushion  for  traffickers  suffering 
hard  times.  We  support  a  domestic  pro- 
gram of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abusers  and  propose  studies  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  drug  abuse  in 
Asia.  The  Bureau  believes  demand  re- 
duction projects  are  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  our  overall  assistance.  They  aid 
unfortunate  individuals  in  countries 
which  are  crucial  to  a  successful  effort 
against  drug  abuse.  The  United  States 
advances  its  own  interest  while  sincerely 
and  honestly  helping  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Southeast  Asia.  Opium  is  grown  in 
the  rugged  hill-country  along  the 
triborder  area  of  Burma,  Thailand,  and 
Laos.  Hill  tribes,  ethnically  different 
from  the  nationals  of  these  three  states 
and,  generally,  at  a  lower  level  of 
civilization,  are  the  primary  cultivators 
of  the  opium  poppy.  They  practice  a 
slash-and-burn  form  of  agriculture,  very 
destructive  of  lumber  resources  and 
watersheds,  as  they  cultivate  the  poppy. 

The  opium  is  refined  just  along  the 
border  between  Burma  and  Thailand.  In 
this  wild  "no-man's  land,"  covered  by 
very  heavy  jungle,  neither  Burma  nor 
Thailand  have  the  ability  to  exert  control 
consistently.  Bands  of  traffickers  and 
opium  refiners  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  local  governments,  the 
difficulties  of  the  terrain,  and  the  crazy 
quilt  pattern  of  ethnic  and  political  in- 
surgencies. Their  income  from  the  nar- 
cotics trade  means  that  they  are  well 
armed  and  able  to  corrupt  poorly  paid 
provincial  officials.  The  so-called  Shan 
United  Army  (SUA)  has  achieved  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  refining  and 
trafficking  in  the  Thai-Burmese  border 
area. 

Semirefined  opium  and  its  deriva- 
tives move  to  market  through  various 
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channels.  We  feel  the  largest  part  of 
opium  produced  in  the  "Golden  Triangle" 
region  of  Southeast  Asia  transits 
Thailand  before  it  leaves  the  region.  The 
tendency  for  opiates  to  leave  the  region 
via  Thailand  is  encouraged,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  relative  isolation  and  con- 
trolled nature  of  the  Burmese  and  Lao 
societies.  Nevertheless,  some  opiates 
move  through  Burma  by  land  to  the 
Tenasserim  coast,  then  on  to  Malaysia, 
and  elsewhere  by  sea.  We  believe  the 
major  trafficking  routes,  however,  lead 
over  land  to  Bangkok  and  points  south 
in  Thailand  and  Malaysia,  then  by  air 
and  traveler  concealment  to  destinations 
outside  the  region. 

Southwest  Asia.  Opium  is  offered 
for  sale  relatively  openly  at  towns  along 
the  border  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan.  These  tribal  areas  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Pakistani  Government  law  or 
control  and  have  long  resisted  nontribal 
authority.  Opium  and  refined  products 
leave  the  tribal  areas  over  land  or  by 
camel  caravans  and  truck.  There  is  also 
clear  evidence  of  movement  out  by  sea 
and  by  air  through  Karachi.  Some  en- 
forcement officials  speculate  that 
shipments  of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
opium  to  meet  the  demand  of  Iran's 
large  addict  populations  frees  up  a  por- 
tion of  Iran's  production  for  movement 
into  Turkey's  eastern  province.  Opium 
can  be  refined  into  morphine  base  and 
heroin  at  any  point  from  the  Pakistani 
frontier  to  eastern  Turkey.  The  re- 
fineries used  in  this  process  are  crude 
and  highly  mobile.  They  are  not  easy  to 
locate  and  destroy. 

Morphine  base  is  also  moved  to 
Turkey's  porous  southern  coastline 
where  it  is  shipped  to  points  in  Italy  for 
further  refining  into  heroin  and  move- 
ment to  the  United  States  through  Mafia 
channels.  Heroin  moves  directly  over 
land  to  Western  Europe  where  it  has 
fueled  an  addiction  epidemic  of  un- 
precedented proportions  and  has  the 
potential  for  affecting  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Programs  in  Asia 

To  counter  the  threat  from  opium-heroin 
production  in  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Asia,  we  support  programs  designed  to 
reduce  both  the  supply  of  and  the  de- 
mand for  opium  and  heroin.  In  FY  1982, 
we  arc  requesting  $9  million  for  country 
programs  ill  Southeast  Asia  and  $4.4 
million  for  programs  in  Southwest  Asia. 
In  Southeast  Asia,  international  nar- 
control  assistance  support  en 
forcemenl  efforts  in  Thailand  and  in 


Burma.  In  Thailand,  commodities  such 
as  vehicles,  narcotics  test  kits,  and  train- 
ing are  provided  to  narcotics  enforce- 
ment units  of  the  Thai  police  and 
customs. 

In  Burma  our  assistance  supports 
contract  maintenance  for  fixed-  and 
rotary-wing  aircraft  used  to  curtail 
opium  production.  Recently,  the  destruc- 
tion of  more  than  5,000  acres  of  poppies 
was  made  possible  by  these  aircraft  to 
ferry  personnel  to  the  isolated  areas 
where  poppies  grow. 

Encouraging  regional  enforcement 
cooperation  is  also  an  important  goal  of 
our  assistance.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Bureau  has  pursued  this  by  funding 
police  training  for  students  from  the  five 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  countries  at  the  Thai 
police  academy.  This  goal  has  also  been 
advanced  through  the  activities  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  drug  adviser,  who  is 
dedicated  to  regional  cooperation.  From 
its  inception,  the  Colombo  Plan  drug  ad- 
visory program  has  received  most  of  its 
financial  support  from  the  United 
States. 

Through  the  "cross-posting 
program" -one  facet  of  this  program - 
the  Colombo  Plan  finances  the  travel  of 
two  officers  working  on  the  narcotics 
problem  in  ASEAN  countries.  These 
officers  exchange  positions  for  several 
months  to  broaden  their  experience  and 
encourage  international  cooperation 
against  narcotics  trafficking.  We  are  re- 
questing $150,000  in  FY  1982  to  support 
the  Colombo  Plan's  efforts. 

In  Southwest  Asia,  political  turmoil 
has  prevented  the  Bureau  from  cooper- 
ating with  Iran  or  Afghanistan.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  if  all  the  opium 
presently  stored  in  Pakistan  were  to  be 
converted  into  heroin,  Pakistan  alone 
could  supply  the  U.S.  market  at  present 
U.S.  consumption  rates  for  the  next  10 
years.  We  are  attempting  to  strengthen 
Pakistani  narcotics  law  enforcement 
efforts  through  training  and  commodity 
assistance  to  the  Pakistani  Narcotics 
Control  Board,  the  Pakistani  Customs 
Service,  and  other  agencies  with  en- 
forcement responsibilities.  Additionally, 
we  support  income-crop  substitution  pro- 
grams and  addict  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation. In  Pakistan,  the  Bureau  is  plan- 
ning a  significant  increase  in  efforts.  A 
total  of  $1.1  million  will  be  provided  for 
the  customs  and  board  units  and  $1.3 
million  for  the  agricultural  development 
project  in  the  northwest  frontier  prov- 
ince to  develop  alternate  income  sources. 

Geographic  position  has  helped  to 


make  Turkey  an  important  trafficking 
route  for  Southwest  Asian  heroin  on  itt 
way  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Our  assistance  is  designed  to  respond  t 
the  problem  of  generally  tight  budgets 
in  Pakistan  by  providing  needed  com- 
modities and  narcotics  law  enforcement 
training. 


Situation  in  Latin  America 


Latin  Americans,  because  of  their 
geographical  and  cultural  proximity,  ar 
much  more  attuned  to  our  society  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  narcotics- 
producing  areas  of  Asia.  They  are  mor< 
aware  of  the  perceived  ambivalent  at- 
titude toward  drug  abuse  among  major 
elements  of  our  population.  They  also 
are  more  aware  of  our  inability  to  fully 
enforce  our  own  laws  against  the  pro- 
duction here  of  illicit  drugs  and  mari- 
juana. This  relative  familiarity  with  the 
controversy  over  drug  use  here  adds  a 
unique  complication  to  our  programs  in 
Latin  America. 

We  frequently  must  convince  influ- 
ential private  and  public  figures  that  th 
United  States -the  ready  market  for 
lucrative  exports  from  their  weak 
economies -really  wants  them  to  take 
strong  and  politically  difficult  measures 
to  control  illicit  production  and  traffick- 
ing. Otherwise  responsible  Colombian 
businessmen,  for  example,  have  charge 
that  their  desire  to  eliminate  Colombiai 
marijuana  production  is  designed  to 
"protect  the  United  States  marijuana 
producers'  market."  And  some  Carib- 
bean officials,  while  accepting  our  pleas 
that  they  improve  their  interdiction 
efforts,  have  noted  that  our  own  judick 
procedures  sometimes  appear  limited  t< 
apprehending  traffickers. 

Latin  America's  importance  as  prin 
supplier  of  illicit  cocaine  and  marijuana 
for  the  U.S.  market  has  increased  as 
production  has  expanded  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Colombia.  The  latter  is  also  ; 
major  trafficking  country.  Our  progran 
ing,  based  on  unqualified  successes  in 
Turkey  and  Mexico,  has  consistently 
sought  to  attack  the  actual  production  j 
the  fields.  Simultaneously,  it  attempts  t 
implement  projects  and  contacts  towan 
improving  affected  governments'  com- 
mitments and  abilities  with  regard  to 
both  the  interdiction  of  drugs  as  well  a: 
legal  action  against  major  traffickers. 

As  Mexico's  drive  against  heroin  ar 
marijuana  production  became  effective, 
( lolombia's  role  as  transit  point  for  co- 
caine and  producer  of  marijuana  becan 
predominant.  Trafficking  earnings  arc 
now  estimated  to  surpass  those  of  coil* 
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the  national  economy.  This  Colom- 
in-l'.S.  link  lias  quickly  proven  to  be  a 
vastating  social  and  economic  problem 
•  the  small  Caribbean  states - 

3,  Jamaica,  and  others -through 
lich  the  traffic  passes.  It  is,  therefore. 
Altera]  political  problem  for  the 
lited  States  in  an  area  already  sen- 
ile because  of  economic  and  security 

ogress  in  Latin  America 

FY  1982,  $13.5  million,  or  approx- 
atelv  50%  of  our  overall  country  pro- 
am  assistance,  is  requested  for  our 
,tin  American  initiatives. 

Mexico.  The  joint  U.S. -Mexican 
mpaign  to  eradicate  opium  poppy  con- 

be  very  successful.  Our  FY 
82  planning  assumes  that  the  Mexican 
ivernment  will  attain  partial  self- 
(ficiency  in  most  operational  aspects  of 
;  eradication  program.  We  shall  con- 
lue  to  provide  support  for  the  remote 
rising  program,  which  was  developed 
conjunction  with  the  National 
ronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
d  we  will  continue  to  provide  some 
mmodity  equipment.  Our  total  input 
11  be  $5.6  million,  down  substantially 
>m  $18.5  million  in  1978.  We  shall 
>rk  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
grican  Attorney  General's  Office  to 
stain  current  controls  and  diminish 
rther  production  of  opium  from  this 
iditional  growing  area  on  our  border. 

Mexican  Government  self-sufficiency 
established,  our  monitoring  will  con- 
iue,  but  our  program  costs  will  be 
iuced  appropriately. 

Peru.  Our  FY  1982  programing  con- 
mes  with  its  long-term  drive  to 
ninish  cocaine  production,  in  part 
rough  improved  herbicide  eradication 
•hniques  but  primarily  through  ap- 
opriate  participation  in,  and  support 
',  a  major  agricultural  program  in 
ru's  principal  cocaine-producing  area, 
lis  support  includes  $2.9  million  cover- 
l  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities -some 
■ectly  connected  with  agricultural 
>rk,  others  with  the  Peruvian  enforce- 
mt  agencies  such  as  the  Guardia  Civil, 
ruvian  Investigative  Police,  and  Peru- 
in  Customs  Service,  whose  work  is 
sential  to  the  success  of  control 
rough  alternative  crop  programs. 

Our  Peruvian  programs  have  been 
signed  to  coordinate  closely  with  and 
complemented  by  the  rural  develop- 
?nt  program  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
tional  Development.  We  have  worked 
r  2  years  to  initiate  such  a  project  in 
e  illicit  coca  area,  which  now  produces 


an  estimated  40-60  metric  tons  of  illicit 
cocaine  annually.  If  sufficient  funding 
and  multilateral  commitment  can  be 
garnered,  we  see  real  possibilities  for 
success  in  effectively  diminishing  illicit 
Peruvian  production. 

Bolivia.  Almost  all  program  ac- 
tivities in  Bolivia  have  been  suspended 
in  the  wake  of  that  country's  July  17, 
1980,  takeover  by  a  military  junta  close- 
ly connected  with  cocaine  trafficking. 
Resumption  of  full  programing  in  Bolivia 
depends  on  a  political  decision  as  to  the 
possibility  of  achieving  useful  antidrug 
results  through  cooperation  with  the 
Bolivian  Government.  In  light  of  the 
consistent  reporting  which  shows  com- 
plete complicity  between  Bolivian 
enforcement  agencies,  the  Bolivian  mili- 
tary, and  major  Bolivian  traffickers, 
resumption  of  programing  is  currently 
impossible.  If  the  situation  changes 
dramatically,  we  will  seek  reprograming 
possibilities  to  reinstate  effective 
programs. 

Colombia.  Colombia  continues  to  be 
the  major  processor  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride,  supplying  approximately 
70%  of  the  U.S.  and  world  markets.  It 
also  provides  70%  of  the  marijuana 
smuggled  to  the  United  States,  with  an 
estimated  23,000-25,000  metric  tons 
produced  in  the  1980  harvest.  Building 
on  previous  programs  totaling  $19.7  mil- 
lion in  FY  1980  and  FY  1981,  the  FY 
1982  program  will  extend  support  at  a 
level  of  $2.7  million.  The  majority  of  this 
new  funding -$1.7  million -will  be  used 
to  assist  the  national  police,  as  the 
primary  Colombian  Government  agency 
for  narcotics  enforcement.  Modest 
amounts  will  support  the  Colombian 
Customs  Service,  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  and  the  Mission's  project  develop- 
ment and  support  costs.  Any  effective 
steps  to  move  the  Colombians  toward  at- 
tacking their  vast  marijuana  production 
are  hindered  by  two  factors:  our  own  in- 
ability to  suppress  domestic  marijuana 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  and  our 
being  prevented  from  working  toward 
eradication  through  herbicidal  spraying. 

Ecuador.  We  have  maintained  a 
program  in  Ecuador  because  of  that 
country's  importance  as  a  major  traffick- 
ing link  for  coca  derivatives  and  cocaine 
from  Bolivia  and  Peru  to  Colombia.  For 
FY  1982,  a  funding  level  of  $480,000 
will  be  provided  to  support  ongoing  in- 
terdiction work  by  enforcement  agencies 
and  to  continue  drug  abuse  education 
efforts. 

Brazil.  Since  1979  Brazil  has  shown 
evidence  of  becoming  an  important  co- 


caine transshipment  country  and  the 
principal  source  for  acetone  and  ether 
used  in  cocaine  refinement  in  Bolivia. 
Fairly  sophisticated  drug  distribution 
networks  transship  cocaine  from  Bolivia 
through  Brazil  for  ultimate  transport  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Our  goal 
is  to  assist  Brazilian  federal  police  in 
curtailing  the  processing  and  transship- 
ment of  coca  derivatives  destined  even- 
tually for  the  United  States. 

In  FY  1981,  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  a  project  agreement  with 
the  federal  police,  which  is  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  is  the  agency  within  the  Brazilian 
Government  with  primary  responsibility 
for  narcotics  control.  Approximately 
$200,000  will  support  border  interdiction 
operations  aimed  at  disrupting  traffick- 
ing at  key  spots  on  the  Colombian  and 
Bolivian  borders. 

If  supported  by  evaluation  of  the 
success  of  the  FY  1981  operations,  we 
will  continue  in  FY  1982  to  support  the 
federal  police  in  its  border  interdiction 
program  for  cocaine.  About  $500,000 
will  provide  commodity  support,  train- 
ing, and  rental  of  necessary  tactical  air 
transportation  for  Brazilian  narcotics 
teams  in  operations  border  areas  and 
other  support  costs. 

The  Caribbean.  Trafficking  routes 
for  70%  of  the  cocaine  and  marijuana 
and  a  major  portion  of  the  illicitly  pro- 
duced dangerous  drugs  entering  the 
United  States  pass  through  the  Carib- 
bean. The  impact  of  this  flow  on  the 
United  States,  especially  Florida,  has 
long  been  obvious.  The  Attorney  General 
of  Florida  has  reportedly  described  the 
trade  in  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  illicit 
quaaludes  in  that  State  alone  as  "the 
biggest  retail  business  in  our  State," 
amounting  to  about  $7  billion.  But  the 
affected  Caribbean  countries  are  only 
now  beginning  to  perceive  the  serious 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems 
for  themselves  stemming  from  the 
traffic.  The  matter  has  been  raised 
recently  as  a  priority  bilateral  issue  by 
both  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  source  of  approximately  25% 
of  marijuana  smuggled  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  undertaking  a  Caribbean 
regional  narcotics  program  aimed  at 
establishing  a  basis  for  better  coordina- 
tion among  the  Caribbean  countries, 
particularly  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Turks  and  Caicos,  and  U.S.  enforcement 
Agencies  -DEA,  Coast  Guard,  and  Cus- 
toms. The  main  thrust  of  this  funding  is 
to  be  used  in  improving  interdiction 
results  in  the  Caribbean,  pursuing 
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eradication  efforts  if  deemed  feasible, 
and  operational  support  efforts. 

Narcotics  Demand  Reduction 

In  FY  1982,  we  are  requesting  $2.1  mil- 
lion to  support  programs  designed  to 
reduce  demand  for  illicit  drugs  in  coun- 
tries which  are  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion or  transit  of  drugs  destined  for  the 
United  States.  This  effort  has  a  direct 
effect  on  our  production  control  and  in- 
terdiction programs. 

We  have  found  that  the  existence  of 
a  demand  reduction  program  enhances 
the  awareness  of  local  public  leaders  to 
the  potential  or  actual  threat  drug  abuse 
poses  to  the  host  society.  This,  in  turn, 
strengthens  the  government's  commit- 
ment to  the  production  and  trafficking 
control  programs  which  we  emphasize. 
We  have  also  found,  particularly  in  pro- 
ducing countries,  that  stable  populations 
of  illicit  drug  consumers  provide  an  addi- 
tional economic  incentive  to  illicit  pro- 
ducers. These  addicts  are  a  ready  local 
market  for  relatively  unrefined  drugs, 
like  opium  gum,  and  serve  as  a  hedge 
against  fluctuations  of  the  international 
drug  market. 

Finally,  large  numbers  of  chronic 
consumers  of  illicit  drugs  may  de- 
stabilize societies  friendly  to  the  United 
States  by  reducing  the  availability  of 
effective  manpower  in  the  workplace; 
supporting  corruption,  criminal  traffick- 
ing elements,  and  other  drug-related 
crime;  and  exacerbating  other  economic 
and  social  problems.  Malaysia,  for  exam- 
ple, has  identified  the  illicit  drug  prob- 
lem as  a  major  security  problem. 

Much  of  our  effort  in  Europe  is  tied 
in  some  way  to  pump-priming -increas- 
ing European  awareness  of  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  sensitizing  them  to  the 
threat  posed  by  the  definite  spillover 
threat  on  U.S.  and  other  NATO  forces, 
and  stimulating  European  Community 
support  for  international  narcotic  con- 
trol programs  in  production  areas.  The 
Department  has  encouraged  a  col- 
laborative effort  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (F.R.G.)-known 
as  the  central  working  group -in  which 
[the  U.S.  Departments  of]  State  and 
Defense,  as  well  as  the  DEA  work  with 
several  German  agencies  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  domestic  drug  enforce- 
ment and  treatment  programs,  as  well 
as  programs  which  affect  the  U.S. 
military  forces  stationed  in  the  F.R.G. 
We  have  also  provided  limited  technical 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Italy 
and  ;  ulted  with  representatives 

of  other  European  governments,  and  we 


work  closely  with  the  Vatican,  which  has 
identified  drug  abuse  as  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  confronting  the  family. 

International  Narcotics  Control 
Training 

Our  funded  training  activities  are  aimed 
primarily  at  improving  the  enforcement 
capability  of  foreign  narcotics  officials 
and  are  designed  to  increase  profes- 
sional cooperation  between  U.S.  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  those  of  other 
countries. 

Most  of  the  training  is  carried  out 
by  the  DEA  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice in  time-tested  courses  and  in  special 
programs  designed  to  meet  specific  re- 
quirements. Both  agencies  conduct  ad- 
vanced courses  for  high-level  foreign 
officials  in  their  U.S.  training  centers, 
while  training  for  line  officials  is  general- 
ly offered  abroad  in  special  in-country 
programs.  Beginning  in  FY  1982,  DEA 
will  conduct  its  advanced  international 
narcotics-control  training  at  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  at 
Glynco,  Georgia. 

DEA  and  Customs  also  provide 
courses  to  improve  domestic  training 
capabilities  of  responsible  agencies  in  the 
cooperating  nations.  During  FY  1980, 
DEA  and  Customs  provided  training  to 
over  1,100  foreign  participants  in 
courses  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States.  Both  DEA  and  Customs  evaluate 
their  portions  of  the  training  program. 
The  overall  training  program  was 
evaluated  by  a  contractor  on  behalf  of 
the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  Staff 
in  1980. 

Our  funded  training  also  includes  the 
executive  observation  program,  through 
which  senior  foreign  government 
officials  involved  in  narcotics-control  ac- 
tivities visit  this  country.  Besides  expos- 
ing these  key  visitors  to  U.S.  agencies 
and  procedures,  this  program  develops 
personal  ties  of  communication  and 
cooperation  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
government  officials.  During  FY  1980, 
we  funded  the  visits  of  13  senior  govern- 
ment officials  from  8  countries. 

U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 

So  far  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  our  bi- 
lateral narcotics  control  efforts,  but  we 
also  work  through  various  multilateral 
agencies  and  contribute  to  the  U.N. 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNF- 
DAC). I  would  like  to  cite  here  an  im- 
portant recent  development  by  which 
the  li.N.  drug  control  system  will  assist 
us  in  reducing  a  major  form  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States. 


One  of  the  most  popular  illicit  phar-i 
maceuticals  here  is  methaqualone,  first 
marketed  under  the  trade  name  Quaa-  1 
lude.  Hospital  emergency  rooms  men- 1 
tions  of  methaqualone  during  the  first  lj 
three-quarters  of  1980  totaled  3,374,  up 
almost  100%  from  the  same  period  in   \ 
1979.  Although  most  of  the  illicit  metha 
qualone  has  been  smuggled  from  clan-  J 
destine  laboratories  in  Colombia,  it  ap-  \ 
pears  that  in  the  near  future  Colombia 
may  no  longer  be  a  major  supplier.  For 
some  time,  we  have  urged  the  Colom-    , 
bian  Government  to  ratify  the  U.N.'s 
Psychotropic  Substances  Convention  of' 
1971  -the  international  agreement  und< 
which  the  shipment  of  licit  raw  materia1 
for  methaqualone,  which  is  later 
diverted  to  illicit  production,  can  be  cod 
trolled.  The  convention  has  serious 
implications  for  domestic  pharmaceutic; 
industries  which  makes  ratification  a 
sensitive  economic  issue. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Senate  did  J 
not  ratify  the  convention  until  last  year 
The  Colombian  legislature  did  so  in 
September  1980,  and  President  [Julio    l 
Cesar  Turbay  Ayala]  Turbay  signed  the  J 
ratification  agreement  on  January  13,  ] 
1981.  Colombia  can  now  notify  the 
U.N.'s  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
that  licit  imports  of  the  raw  materials  j 
for  methaqualone  are  prohibited.  Ex- 
porting countries,  in  this  case  the  F.R.H 
and  Switzerland,  are  then  obliged  to  ha] 
shipments  to  Colombia  and,  in  doing  so] 
cut  off  supplies  now  diverted  to  the 
clandestine  laboratories  which  supply 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  U.N.'s  own  program  activities 
control  illicit  drugs  are  funded  through 
UNFDAC.  Since  its  establishment  in 
1971,  UNFDAC  has  helped  to  emphasi;] 
the  fact  that  the  problems  of  drug  abus 
know  no  national  boundaries  and,  then 
fore,  require  worldwide  cooperation. 
UNFDAC  has  also  been  able  to  work 
with  countries  whose  cooperation  is  vit 
to  U.S.  narcotics-control  interests  but 
where  political  circumstances  inhibit 
U.S.  bilateral  assistance. 

We  plan  to  contribute  up  to  $3 
million  to  the  fund  in  FY  1982.  The  19$ 
program  will  support  crop  substitution  i 
projects  in  countries  producing  the  gre. 
majority  of  illegal  opium,  notably  Bur- 
ma, Thailand,  Laos,  and  Pakistan. 

With  the  support  of  Congress,  we  i 
tend  to  pursue  our  efforts  to  suppress  i 
licit  narcotics  production  and  traffickinj 
as  far  from  our  borders  as  possible. 

'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing: 
will  he  published  hy  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offu 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Y  1982  and  FY  1983  Requests  for 
igration  and  Refugee  Assistance 


H.  Ix.  Smyser 

ment  be/on  the  Senate  Fort 
i  Committet     ■  March  27,  1981. 
■  Acting  Director  of  the 
naufor  Refugee  Programs.* 

-   response  to  the  worldwide 
ugee  problem  can  be  divided  into 
>  major  components  -  refugee  relief 
1  refugee  resettlement.  Our  basic 
icy  is  to  emphasize  assistance  to 

overseas  until  they  can  either 
voluntarily  repatriated  to  their  coun- 

rigin  or  resettled  in  place.  Re- 
tlement  in  the  United  States,  or  to 
>ther  third  country,  is  a  solution  of 
t  resort  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
j 

fugee  Resettlement 

r  the  purpose  of  admitting  refugees 
the  United  States,  the  Department  is 
king  $294  million  in  FY  1982  authori- 
ion,  which  is  an  increase  of  $18 
lion  above  the  level  available  under 
!  terms  of  the  FY  1981  continuing 
olution.  These  funds  will  finance  the 
nission  of  187,000  refugees  to  the 
led  States,  if  the  President  confirms 
ise  admission  levels  following  consul- 
ion  with  the  Congress  in  September 
accordance  with  the  Refugee  Act  of 
SO.  The  current  proposed  FY  1982  ad- 
»sions  level  includes  144,000  Indo- 
nese  refugees  and  43,000  refugees 
>m  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  pro- 
sed level  for  FY  1982  is  30,000  below 
!  level  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year 
i  nearly  45,000  below  the  FY  1980 
isultations  level. 

The  anomaly  of  having  decreased  ad- 
ssions,  at  a  time  when  nearly  $19 
llion  in  additional  financial  authoriza- 
n  is  being  requested,  is  explained  by 
jher  fuel  costs  for  transporting 
fugees  to  this  country,  along  with  the 
1  implementation  of  the  Refugee  Act 
1980.  which  requires  more  equitable 
?atment  of  refugees  selected  for  ad- 
ssion  to  the  United  States. 


erseas  Refugee  Relief  Programs 

le  most  significant  policy  and  financial 
anges  in  the  FY  1982  refugee  pro- 
am  are  presented  in  the  overseas 


refugee  relief  programs.  The  funds 
sought  for  these  activities  are  generally 

contributed  to  international  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  or  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC).  As  the  Congress  requested,  the 
executive  branch  planned  to  consolidate 
funding  for  all  refugee-related  accounts 
within  the  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  appropriation  effective  with 
the  beginning  of  FY  1981. 

The  delay  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriation  Act,  however,  has 
made  it  very  likely  that  this  consolida- 
tion of  accounts  will  be  postponed  until 
FY  1982.  The  effect  of  this  consolidation 
will  be  to  transfer  $66  million  in  require- 
ments from  other  accounts  within  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriation  Act  to  the  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  appropria- 
tion account.  Included  in  this  transfer  is 
$52  million  for  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  and  $14.25 
million  for  programs  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorities  of  section 
495F  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Southeast  Asia.  For  overseas 
refugee  relief  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are 
requesting  $60  million,  a  reduction  of 
$31  million  from  the  amount  available 
under  the  terms  of  the  FY  1981  continu- 
ing resolution.  These  funds  will  provide 
care  and  maintenance  for  Indochinese 
refugees  in  the  nations  of  first  asylum, 
the  cash  portion  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  Khmer  relief  program,  and  also 
provide  English-language  and  cultural 
orientation  training  to  employable  heads 
of  households  selected  for  resettlement 
in  the  United  States. 

Middle  East.  In  keeping  with  our 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  emigration  for  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  Jewish  refugees,  the  Depart- 
ment is  requesting  $12.5  million  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  refugee  resettlement 
and  assistance  in  Israel.  These  funds  will 
be  contributed  to  the  United  Israel  Ap- 
peal for  immediate  and  long-term 
assistance  in  Israel  to  the  thousands  of 
Jewish  refugees  who  have  been  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  nations  over  the  past  several 
years. 


Africa.  To  deal  with  the  critical 
needs  of  refugees  in  Africa,  the  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  $77  million  m  FY  1982 
authorization.  While  this  is  an  increase 
of  $41.3  million  over  the  amount 
available  under  the  terms  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  $14.25  million  of  this  in- 
crease reflects  the  effect  of  the  con- 
solidation in  this  account  of  activities 
previously  appropriated  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID).  Of 
the  total  request  for  assistance  in 
Africa,  $65  million  will  be  contributed  to 
international  organizations  involved  in 
the  provision  of  relief  in  that  continent, 
and  the  balance  of  $12  million  will  be 
utilized  for  a  variety  of  emergency  and 
bilateral  activities,  similar  to  those 
previously  funded  by  AID  under  the 
authorities  of  section  495F  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Near  East.  For  refugee  relief  in  the 
Near  East,  the  Department  is  request- 
ing $92  million,  an  increase  of 
$88,370,000  above  the  level  available 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  This  in- 
crease includes  $52  million  resulting 
from  the  transfer  to  this  account  of 
financing  for  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
tribution to  UNRWA,  which  provides 
essential  assistance  to  Palestinian  refu- 
gees. The  balance  of  the  request  includes 
$24.15  million  for  assistance  through  in- 
ternational organizations  to  the  2  million 
Afghan  refugees  expected  to  be  in  Paki- 
stan in  FY  1982,  a  $15  million  adjust- 
ment for  UNRWA  to  incorporate  the 
effects  of  reprograming  actions  in  past 
years  and  enhanced  financial  support  for 
that  organization,  and  a  contribution  of 
$1  million  to  the  overall  Near  East  pro- 
gram of  the  UNHCR. 

Latin  America.  Another  component 
of  our  overall  relief  program  provides 
assistance  to  refugees  in  Latin  America. 
Our  request  for  this  activity  is  $1 
million,  a  decrease  of  $220,000  below 
the  continuing  resolution  level  due  to 
certain  nonrecurring  costs. 

The  $6.95  million  which  we  are  seek- 
ing for  contributions  to  international 
organizations  and  resettlement  assist- 
ance activities  includes  requests  of  $4.45 
million  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Migration  (ICM),  which  was  previously 
called  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  and  $1.5 
million  as  a  general  contribution  to  the 
ICRC.  The  increases  of  $330,000  in  our 
proposed  contribution  to  ICM  and 
$500,000  for  the  ICRC,  signify  our  con- 
tinuing support  for  these  organizations, 
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which  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  the 
world  community  deal  with  the  refugee 
crisis. 

The  remaining  $1  million  requested 
for  this  activity  supports  projects 
designed  to  resettle  refugees  in  nations 
other  than  the  traditional  countries  of 
resettlement.  We  view  this  as  one  of  the 
more  significant  policy  initiatives  in- 
cluded in  this  budget,  since  there  are 
certain  resource-rich,  but  population- 
poor,  nations  throughout  the  world 
which  may  be  willing  to  accept  refugees 
for  permanent  resettlement,  if  interna- 
tional financial  assistance  is  available. 


Administrative  Expenses 

The  last  item  in  our  request  is  $8.2  mil- 
lion for  administrative  expenses.  This 
increase  of  $1.4  million  over  the  com- 
parable continuing  resolution  level 
provides  funding  to  establish  30  new 
positions  in  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Pro- 
grams, which  will  strengthen  financial 
and  program  management;  to  finance  an 
enhanced  program  of  evaluation  and 
audit;  and  to  meet  price  increases  for 
ongoing  activities  such  as  travel,  rents, 
and  supplies.  Despite  this  period  of 
financial  stringency,  there  are  certain 
crucial  needs  in  the  Bureau  which  can 
only  be  met  by  establishing  new  posi- 
tions. In  particular,  I  am  referring  to 
such  complex  nev/  needs  as  the  refugee 
programs  in  Pakistan,  Somalia,  and 
Kampuchea  and  the  management  re- 
sponsibilities encumbent  upon  a  program 
which  has  available  over  $500  million  in 
Federal  resources.  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  FY 
1983  migration  and  refugee  assistance 
authorization  needs.  For  that  year,  we 
are  seeking  $460  million  in  program 
authorization.  This  request  is  $93  million 
less  than  what  we  are  seeking  for  FY 
1982.  This  decrease  reflects  a  projected 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  Indochinese 
refugee  resettlement  to  the  United 
States,  since  the  refugee  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  expected  to  continue 
to  improve,  along  with  other  program 
decreases  in  areas  such  as  Khmer  relief. 
The  balance  of  the  authorization  request 
projects  no  significant  changes  from  the 
activities  which  I  have  just  described  for 
FY  1982. 
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■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  \x-  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

liington,  D.C.  'zoiO'z.  ■ 


by  W.  R.  Smyser 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittees 
on  Africa  and  on  International 
Organizations  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  March  19,  1981. 
Mr.  Smyser  is  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  discuss  with  you  our 
program  of  assistance  for  African 
refugees.  At  the  time  of  the  Department 
of  State's  testimony  before  the  Africa 
subcommittee  last  year,  Africa's  refugee 
problem,  although  of  immense  magni- 
tude, was  not  well  known  to  the  world 
community.  Today  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  world's  attention  is  focusing 
more  and  more  on  the  needs  of  the 
several  million  refugees  in  Africa.  This 
is  a  welcome  development  to  all  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  very  large 
number  of  Africans  who  are  victims  of 
civil  strife  and  political  persecution.  I 
should  add  also  that  increased  world 
awareness  of  this  major  humanitarian 
problem  is  a  matter  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  U.S.  policy  interests.  Several 
African  countries  which  are  our  staunch 
friends  are  seriously  affected  by  the 
presence  within  their  borders  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homeless  and 
destitute  refugees. 

The  U.S.  Government,  over  the  past 
year,  has  made  substantial  contributions 
to  ongoing  multilateral  efforts  on  this 
issue.  We  and  others  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully to  raise  the  world's  awareness 
of  this  critical  humanitarian  and  political 
problem.  Subsequently,  we  have  begun 
to  see  the  results  of  these  efforts  in  in- 
creasing availabilities  of  international 
assistance  for  African  refugees.  There  is 
no  question  that  our  government's 
efforts  were  strengthened  at  each  step 
in  this  process  by  close  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  concerned 
committees  and  individuals  in  the  Con- 
gress. We,  therefore,  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing in  a  cooperative  effort  with  you 
and  others  in  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  the  United  States  does  its  share  to 
strengthen  the  international  commu- 
nity's refugee  relief  efforts  in  Africa. 

The  Department's  mandate  includes 
both  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
refugees  in  their  countries  of  asylum 
outside  the  United  States  and  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees  in  this  country.  In 


the  African  context,  the  first  of  these  J 
functions  is  by  far  the  more  important 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  African  refud 
situation.  Nevertheless,  in  the  past  ye  ] 
we  have  made  significant  progress  in  4 
plementing  an  appropriate  African 
refugee  admissions  program  as  well,  ii 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1980  Refugee  Act. 

The  implementation  of  our  Africa 
refugee  program  has  been  an  interde-  j 
partmental  effort.  As  a  result  of  the   j 
division  of  responsibilities  within  the    | 
U.S.  Government,  assistance  for 
refugees  falls  within  the  mandate  of  ti 
Department  of  State  and  assistance  f< 
internally  displaced  persons  falls  almc 
entirely  within  the  mandate  of  the  AgJ 
cy  for  International  Development  (All 
Further  distinctions  exist  between 
emergency  relief  assistance  for  refuge 
and  long-term  development  assistance! 
infrastructure  building  as  these  affect 
refugee  relief  operations  and  refugee 
resettlement.  There  is  also  a  distinctk 
between  nonfood  relief  for  refugees  an 
food  assistance. 

Congress  has  provided  funds  to 
different  agencies  and  offices  to  cover 
these  assistance  needs.  But,  obviously 
these  functions  are  often  interrelated 
and  distinctions  are  at  times  hard  to  i 
draw.  Consequently,  the  Department 
State  has  collaborated  closely  with  th 
Department's  Bureau  of  African  Affa 
and  offices  in  other  government  agen- 
cies-all of  the  Agency  for  Internatioil 
Development,  primarily  AID's  Office  < 
Food  for  Peace  and  the  Office  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Disaster  Assistance -to  insui 
that  the  long-  and  short-term  food  an 
nonfood  needs  of  the  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  in  Africa  are  taken  • 
to  consideration. 


U.S.  Efforts 


For  FY  1981,  the  Department  of  Sta* 
requested  a  total  of  $54  million  in  nor 
food  aid  for  African  refugees.  This 
figure  includes  $35  million  for  the  U.l 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  $7  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC),  and  $12  million  for  special  pr- 
ecis and  bilateral  assistance.  AlthoUg 
we  are  operating  under  the  terms  oi 
continuing  resolution,  we  are  taking 
steps,  possibly  including  reprogramin 
actions  and  reallocation  of  other 
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sources  available  to  the  Department, 
i  insure  that  nonfood  contributions  to 
frican  refugees  in  FY  1981  will  be 
inded,  at  least,  at  the  $54  million  level 
>r  the  entire  fiscal  year.  To  date  in  FY 
161,  we  have  pledged  $28.3  million  to 

NHCR's  general  program  for 
frica  and  $7  million  to  the  ICRC.  We 
re  also  continuing  to  support  a  number 
f  urgent  bilateral  projects  through 
phintary  organizations  and  with  the 
asstance  of  the  Public  Health  Service's 
enters  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 

Food  contributions  to  refugees  in 
i  frica  are  administered  by  AID's  Office 

I  for  Peace.  Our  FY  1981  food 
ontribution  to  African  refugees  is  ex- 
ected  to  total  $42  million,  which  in- 
iudes  transport.  The  levels  of  our  food 
id  in  198*2  will  be  determined  later  in 
le  year  when  food  needs  are  more 
learlv  known. 

For  FY  1982,  the  State  Department 
as  requested  $77  million  for  nonfood 
id  for  African  refugees.  The  Agency 
>r  International  Development's  FY 

iiiest  also  includes  $20  million 
ir  long-term  resettlement  projects  for 
jfugees  and  displaced  persons. 

The  bulk  of  the  funds  expended  by 
te  Department  of  State  for  African 
Efogees  is  channeled  through  interna- 
onal  organizations.  In  FY  1980,  for  ex- 
mple.  84%  of  the  $56.1  million  U.S. 
overnment  contribution  of  nonfood 
■fugee  assistance  was  made  through 
W  INHCR  and  the  ICRC.  We  intend 
)  continue  our  multilateral  approach  in 
Y  1981  and  FY  1982. 

Internationalization  of  African 
jfugee  relief  is  clearly  our  most 
esirable  and  effective  option.  This  is 
"ue  for  two  reasons.  First,  by  making 
le  international  organizations  the  focal 
Dint  for  refugee  relief,  the  responsibili- 
1  for  providing  needed  humanitarian 
distance  correctly  rests  on  all  donor 
ations  rather  than  solely  on  the  United 
tates.  Second,  it  is  in  our  political  in- 
?rest  to  involve  other  nations  in  this 
tfort. 

I  should  stress  that  reliance  on  inter- 
itional  organizations  does  not  reduce 
ie  role  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
le  area  of  African  refugee  relief. 
ather,  in  order  to  insure  that  refugees' 
.■eds  are  being  met  and  that  the  inter- 
itional  organizations  remain  account- 
)le  for  their  activities,  we  have  under- 
J(en  a  multiplicity  of  functions  on  a 
•ntinuing  basis.  These  responsibilities 
elude  monitoring  the  conditions  in 
frica  which  create  refugee  problems; 
/aluating  the  relief  programs  carried 


out  by  the  international  organizations  in 
support  of  the  African  refugees;  and 
working  closely  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses with  a  broad  group  of  the  in- 
terested parties,  including  African  and 
other  governments. 

Since  our  last  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa,  our  efforts 
have  taken  many  directions.  We  view  as 
some  of  our  more  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments over  the  past  year: 

•  The  establishment  of  the  Somalia 
Refugee  Working  Group  in  early  1980, 
which,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  Somali 
refugee  emergency,  provided  critically 
needed  food  and  other  relief  supplies 
and  which,  I  am  convinced,  assured  the 
survival  of  the  refugees; 

•  The  successful  completion  of  on- 
site  situation  assessments  in  Somalia, 
Sudan,  Djibouti,  Cameroon,  Zaire,  and 
other  African  countries  which  have  led 
to  realistic  planning  and  more  ap- 
propriate responses  by  the  international 
organizations,  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
other  donors;  and 

•  The  establishment  of  excellent 
communications  and  collaboration  within 
the  U.S.  Government  and  between  us 
and  affected  African  governments,  other 
donor  nations,  the  private  voluntary  sec- 
tor, and  international  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  during  the 
past  year,  U.S.  funding  for  African 
refugee  relief  rose  considerably  over  the 
previous  years'  levels.  Total  U.S. 
assistance  for  African  refugees,  in- 
cluding' food  and  nonfood  and  from 
State  Department  and  AID  sources,  rose 
from  $63  million  in  FY  1979  to  nearly 
$105  million  in  FY  1980.  The  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  refugee  relief  in  Somalia 
alone  in  FY  1980  totaled  $53  million.  In 
Somalia,  our  contribution  of  114,000 
metric  tons  of  food  in  FY  1980,  valued 
with  transport  at  $35  million,  repre- 
sented approximately  80%  of  all  food 
donated  to  Somali  refugees  in  that  year. 
Our  contribution  of  $18  million  worth  of 
nonfood  assistance  to  Somali  refugees 
was  close  to  one-half  of  all  such  con- 
tributions. In  the  future,  I  believe  that 
1980  will  be  seen  as  a  turning  point  in 
our  government's  recognition  of  African 
refugee  needs. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly 
another  aspect  of  our  African  refugee 
program  for  1980.  That  is  our  African 
refugee  admissions  program.  Most  refu- 
gees in  Africa  traditionally  have  been 
welcome  to  remain  in  African  countries 
of  asylum.  This  is  a  humane  and  praise- 
worthy attitude,  and  we  should  do  what 


we  can  to  support  its  continuation.  For- 
tunately, this  situation  still  prevails,  and 
we  consider  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  African  countries  and  of  the  in- 
dividual refugees  themselves.  However, 
in  certain  instances,  settlement  in  an 
African  country  is  not  possible.  Last 
year  following  the  enactment  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  numer- 
ous American  voluntary  agencies,  we  ex- 
panded our  program  of  African  refugee 
admissions  to  the  United  States.  This 
program  has  as  its  aim  to  provide  reset- 
tlement opportunities  to  those  who  are 
in  genuine  need  while  avoiding  an  un- 
necessarily traumatic  separation  for 
large  numbers  of  people  from  familiar 
c'imates  and  cultures.  As  part  of  this  ad- 
missions program,  we  have  retained  the 
necessary  latitude  to  offer  resettlement 
to  urgent  cases  from  any  country  in 
Africa  where  refugees  come  to  our  Em- 
bassies' attention. 

*,  rifical  Problems 

Calendar  year  1981  promises  to  present 
new  challenges  to  our  African  refugee 
program.  One  of  the  most  troubling 
aspects  of  the  current  situation  is  that 
several  ongoing  conflicts  in  Africa  will 
probably  not  soon  reach  solutions  which 
would  allow  the  refugees  to  return  to 
thei''  homes.  As  a  result,  the  monumen- 
tal assistance  requirements  which  have 
arisen  over  the  past  few  years  will  per- 
sist. This  state  of  affairs  is  further  ex- 
acerbated by  the  fact  that  both  the 
asylum  countries  and  the  donor  coun- 
tries are  facing  serious  internal  econom- 
ic difficulties. 

Today's  most  critical  African  refugee 
problems  are  in  Somalia,  Sudan, 
Djibouti,  Zaire,  and  Cameroon.  In 
Somalia  the  situation  is  especially  acute 
where  refugees  from  the  fighting  in 
Ethiopia  have  been  arriving  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  day 
snee  October  1979.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Government  of  Somalia  estimated 
thj  refugee  population  in  the  more  than 
35  camps  at  over  1  million.  Some  half 
million  more  refugees  in  Somalia  are 
believed  to  be  struggling  to  survive  out- 
side the  camps.  However,  because  num- 
bers of  refugees  often  are  difficult  to 
estimate,  a  new  assessment  of  the  scope 
of  tne  Somali  refugee  population  will 
soon  be  undertaken.  The  currently  esti- 
mated requirements  for  the  refugees  in 
Somalia  for  1981  are  $85  million  worth 
of  nonfood  assistance  and  283,000 
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metric  tens  of  food.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment intends  to  continue  its  support  for 
refugee  relief  in  Somalia  within  the 
framework  of  the  ongoing  needs  of  that 
situatk  n. 

Sudan  is  host  to  nearly  500,000 
refugees,  over  350,000  of  whom  are 
Ethiopians  who  have  fled  either  the 
Socialist  revolution  or  widespread  on- 
going strife  in  their  home  country.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Ethiopian  refugees  have 
crowded  into  many  of  Sudan's  cities 
while  another  even  larger  group  is  con- 
centrated in  the  rural  areas  of  Sudan 
along  the  Ethiopian  border.  In  addition 
to  the  Ethiopians  in  Sudan,  nearly 
100,000  Ugandans  are  living  in  the 
eastern  Equatoria  province  near  the 
Uganda  and  Zaire  borders. 

Zaire's  already  large  refugee  popula- 
tion grew  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1980  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
residents  of  the  West  Nile  district  of 
Uganda  fled  disturbances  in  that  area 
and  joined  the  54,000  Ugandan  refugees 
who  had  come  to  northeastern  Zaire  in 
1979.  A  recent  U.S.  Government  study 
estimated  a  current  total  of  80,000- 
100,000  Ugandans  living  in  northeastern 
Zaire  but  found  that  the  refugees  fre- 
quently move  back  and  forth  across  the 
border  to  acquire  food  and  to  escape 
military  or  rebel  harassment  on  both 
sides.  In  addition  to  the  Ugandans,  Zaire 
is  hosi  to  approximately  400,000  other 
refugees,  mostly  from  Angola. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
Ndjamena  in  March  1980,  much  of  the 
population  of  that  city  fled  across  the 
river  to  Kousseri,  a  small  village  in 
northern  Cameroon.  Approximately 
80  (00  Chadian  refugees  in  Cameroon 
aro  still  m  need  of  relief  assistance. 

International  Conference 

Africa's  refugee  problems  will  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  world's  attention  next 
month  when  an  international  conference 
for  assistance  to  refugees  in  Africa 

ets  in  Geneva  April  9-10.  The  con- 
ference, which  is  in  response  to  a 
General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for 
increased  assistance  for  Africa's 
refugee;;    is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General's  office,  the  U.N. 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
lOAI ').  b  cted  that  a  large  num- 

ber  of  European  and  African  countries 
will  be  represented  at  the  ministerial 
i  or  above.  The  composition  of  the 
i    S,  delegation  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future 
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Statements  by  James  L.  Buckley, 
Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science,  and  Technology  on  March  19, 
1981,  and  Richard  R.  Burt,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  on 
March  23,  1981,  both  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Science  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.1 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BUCKLEY, 
MAR.  19,  1981 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of 
the  Administration's  legislative  and  bud- 
getary proposals  for  security  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  I  would  like  to  stress 
at  the  outset  that  this  Administration  re- 
gards all  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams as  important  instruments  of  U.S. 
policy  abroad.  Both  security  and 
development  assistance  serve  our  long- 
range  interest  in  stability  and  in  encour- 
aging an  international  environment  con- 


ducive to  peaceful  change.  If  the  in- 
creases we  are  recommending  for  FY 
1982  development  assistance  over  the  J 
levels  available  in  this  fiscal  year  are  rel 
atively  modest  in  comparison  to  those  i 
we  are  seeking  for  security  assistance, 
this  should  not  be  construed  as  any  loss 
of  faith  in  the  value  of  these  programs. 
Rather,  it  stems  from  our  view  that 
there  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  ni 
to  increase  the  security  assistance  re- 
sources this  country  is  making  available 
to  its  friends  and  allies. 

Before  turning  to  the  details  of  our 
security  assistance  request,  I  would  also' 
like  to  note  that  this  Administration  be- J 
lieves  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
past  to  overemphasize  the  differences 
between  security  and  development 
assistance  and  to  lose  sight  of  their  com 
mon  goals.  Insufficient  coordination  at 
times  resulted  in  foreign  assistance  not 
being  employed  in  the  most  effective 
manner  to  support  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  interests.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  Secretary  Haig 


The  United  States  has  supported  the 
idea  of  the  conference  since  its  inception 
am !  views  the  success  of  this  conference 
as  an  important  aspect  of  our  policy 
toward  Africa  in  general  and  toward 
refugee  relief  in  particular.  Accordingly, 
for  the  past  few  months  we  have  lent 
our  support  to  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
conference  will  satisfy  the  purposes  of 
the  recipient  and  the  donor  countries 
abke.  These  efforts  have  included  discus- 
si  ns  with  African  governments  and  the 
0>  U,  the  European  Community,  the 
Development  Assistance  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General's  office,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  We  feel  confident 
that  these  efforts  have  been  worthwhile, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
ference in  Geneva  as  an  opportunity  to 
express  to  the  African  governments  and 
the  world  community  our  concern  over 
the  plight  of  African  refugees  and  our 
support  for  international  efforts  to  assist 
them.  We  intend  to  announce  a  level  of 
U.S.  assistance  at  the  conference  which 
will  be  supportive  of  the  needs  of 
African  refugees.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
conference  will  serve  to  encourage  other 
donors  also  to  contribute  generously  to 
African  refugee  relief. 


Future  Concerns 

A  look  to  the  future  for  improvement  inj 
the  current  refugee  situation  in  Africa  is 
not  encouraging.  Signals  in  certain  party 
of  Africa,  and  the  African  security  situal 
tion  in  general,  are  unsettling  to  the 
point  where  we  would  be  unwise  not  to 
anticipate  future  needs.  A  disturbing 
proof  of  this  trend  is  that,  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  number  of  African  refu- 
gees assisted  by  UNHCR  programs  has  i 
gr-r-vn  from  700,000  to  over  3  million.  It 
is  uncertain  when  this  alarming  expan- 
sion will  cease. 

Given  the  current  conditions  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future,  it  is  essential  that 
the  channels  of  communication  which 
have  developed  over  the  past  year  re- 
main open  and  that  close  collaboration 
with  all  interested  parties  continues.  The 
role  of  our  office  in  this  process  has 
developed  significantly  since  we  last 
testified  before  the  Africa  Subcommit- 
tee. We  will  continue  to  look  to  the  Con 
gress  for  support  and  assistance  on 
these  important  issues. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.1 
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asked  me  to  assist  him  in  providing 
rail  policy  guidance  for  foreign 
istance  and  to  insure  that  all 
istance  funds  and  programs  are  being 
ployed  to  our  best  advantage.  To  this 

.  I  will  coordinate  for  the  Depart- 
nt  of  State  both  security  assistance 

1  development  assistance  resource 
cations.  I  will  be  working  closely 

h  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
airs  who  has  specific  responsibilities 
he  economic  assistance  area.  This 
ernoon,  however,  in  accord  with  your 
itation,  I  am  here  to  discuss  the 
urity  assistance  program. 

neral  Framework 

his  appearance  yesterday  before  the 
i  committee,  Secretary  Haig  empha- 
=d  the  importance  which  this  Admin- 
•ation  attaches  to  security  assistance 
an  integral  component  of  our  global 
ense  posture  and  as  a  key  instrument 
our  foreign  policy  [see  Current  Policy 
.  264].  In  so  doing,  he  underscored 
\  increasing  challenges  which  the 
nets  and  their  clients  have  posed  to 
•  most  important  interests -in  South- 
st  and  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
ntral  America.  Clearly  these  chal- 
ges,  as  well  as  those  evidenced  in  the 
paralleled  buildup  of  Soviet  conven- 
nal  and  nuclear  forces  over  the  past 
aide,  cannot  go  unanswered.  To  meet 
>se  challenges,  however,  we  must  not 
y  strengthen  our  own  military  forces; 

must  also  give  urgent  attention  to 
i  security  requirements  of  our  friends 
i  allies,  whose  strength  and  support 
istitute  major  pillars  of  our  own 
nrity. 

Security  assistance  programs  con- 
bute  directly  to  the  security  of  the 
lited  States  in  a  number  of  specific 
ys. 

•  They  bolster  the  military  capabil- 
;s~of  our  friends  and  allies,  permitting 
»m  in  some  cases  to  undertake  respon- 
alities  which  otherwise  we  ourselves 
ght  have  to  assume.  Greece  and  Tur- 

y  are  examples  of  countries  whose 
litary  forces  carry  out  duties  which 

2  crucial  to  U.S.  security  interests, 
:h  as  contributing  to  a  strong  NATO 
jthern  flank  and  stability  in  the 
stern  Mediterranean. 

•  They  contribute  to  the  broad 
operative  relationships  we  have 
tablished  with  many  nations  which 
rmit  either  U.S.  facilities  on  their  ter- 
ory  or  access  by  U.S.  forces  to  their 


facilities  in  time  of  threat  to  mutual  in- 
terests. U.S.  defense  expenditures  would 
be  immeasurably  higher  if  we  did  not 
have  overseas  facilities  available  for 
emergency  situations. 

•  They  help  our  friends  and  allies 
provide  for  their  own  defense  and  fur- 
nish tangible  evidence  of  our  support  for 
their  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity, thus  deterring  possible  aggres- 
sion. For  example,  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive assistance  we  were  able  to  provide 
Thailand  last  year  undoubtedly  helped 
bolster  Thai  resolve  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet-supported  Vietnamese  forces  ar- 
rayed along  that  country's  eastern  fron- 
tiers. This  was  a  signal  which  was  not 
lost  on  either  friend  or  foe. 

•  They  provide  a  means  of  demon- 
strating U.S.  constancy  and  willingness 
to  stay  the  course  in  support  of  nations 
whose  continued  survival  constitutes  a 
basic  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Strong  and  unwavering  support  for  the 
independence  and  security  of  Israel  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  U.S.  policy  from  ad- 
ministration to  administration. 

•  They  help  alleviate  the  economic 
and  social  causes  of  instability  and  con- 
flict. This  is  particularly  important  for 
countries  whose  necessary  military  ex- 
penditures would  otherwise  impose 
severe  strains  on  their  economies. 

It  is  within  this  context,  then,  that 
the  Administration  has  cast  its  FY  1982 
security  assistance  requests.  Because  of 
the  direct  relationship  of  these  programs 
to  U.S.  security  interests,  we  believe 
that  they  must  be  viewed  as  an  exten- 
sion of  our  defense  programs  and  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  same  high-priority 
funding.  As  a  result,  we  are  recommend- 
ing significantly  increased  security 
assistance  programs  and  funding  levels 
over  both  the  previous  administration's 
request  and  the  FY  1981  levels  for  these 
programs. 

As  in  previous  years,  our  FY  1982 
budget  request  will  fund  five  major  pro- 
grams: foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  fi- 
nancing, the  economic  support  fund 
(ESF),  the  grant  military  assistance  pro- 
gram (MAP),  the  international  military 
education  and  training  (IMET)  program, 
and  peacekeeping  operations.  Since 
Department  officials  representing  our 
regional  bureaus  are  already  appearing 
before  appropriate  subcommittees  in 
support  of  individual  country  program 
requests,  I  propose  this  morning  to  em- 
phasize the  overall  scope  and  purposes 
of  our  requests  on  a  program-by-pro- 
gram basis.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 


draw  your  attention  to  several  new 
features  in  the  budget  request  and  a 
number  of  changes  which  we  are  recom- 
mending in  legislation  governing  these 
programs  in  order  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  furthering  our  national  in- 
terests. 

FY  1982  Budget  Request 

For  FY  1982,  the  Administration  is  re- 
questing authorizations  of  appropriations 
of  $4.3  billion  to  finance  security 
assistance  programs  totaling  $6.9  billion. 
This  represents  a  total  program  increase 
of  8.4%,  and  a  budget  authority  increase 
of  27%  over  the  previous  administra- 
tion's request.  As  compared  to  FY  1981 
levels,  our  request  constitutes  an  in- 
crease of  30%  and  57%,  respectively,  in 
program  and  budget  authority. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Financing. 

Foreign  military  sales  financing  assists 
countries  in  which  we  have  a  security  in- 
terest to  meet  their  legitimate  defense 
needs  through  the  acquisition  of  needed 
defense  articles  and  services,  including 
training.  For  FY  1982  we  are  requesting 
an  appropriation  of  $1.48  billion  to  sup- 
port a  total  FMS  financing  program  of 
$4.05  billion,  to  be  furnished  to  38  coun- 
tries and  to  provide  for  one  regional  pro- 
gram, as  compared  to  an  FY  1981  pro- 
gram of  $3.05  billion  for  35  countries. 
New  programs  are  proposed  for  Yemen, 
Djibouti,  Portugal,  the  Bahamas,  and 
the  eastern  Caribbean. 

The  proposed  FY  1982  FMS  pro- 
gram consists  of  three  major  elements: 

•  $2,573  billion  which  would  be  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  loans  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  with  repayment 
guaranteed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  No  new  budget  authority  is  re- 
quired for  such  guaranties. 

•  $500  million  in  FMS  credits  for 
Israel  (for  which  $500  million  in  budget 
authority  is  requested)  on  which  repay- 
ment would  be  forgiven;  and 

•  $981.8  million  for  FMS  credits  to 
15  countries  and  one  regional  program 
at  reduced  interest  rates  (for  which  an 
equal  amount  of  budget  authority  is  re- 
quested). 

Direct  Credits.  Before  describing 
the  major  FMS  country  programs  which 
would  be  funded  from  this  request,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  need  for 
FMS  credits  at  reduced  interest  rates. 
As  the  Congress  is  aware,  FMS  financ- 
ing was  largely  conceived  as  a  means  of 


ay  1981 
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assisting  developing  countries  to  shift 
from  grant  military  assistance  to  cash 
purchases  at  a  time  when  they  were  ex- 
periencing substantial  economic  growth. 
Until  recently,  most  nations  were  mak- 
ing steady  progress  toward  this  objec- 
tive. 

The  rise  in  oil  prices,  however,  has 
had  a  marked  impact  on  economic 
growth  throughout  the  world.  Serious 
problems  are  developing  as  a  number  of 
countries  amass  increasingly  large  debt 
obligations  to  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  mem- 
bers and  to  the  industrialized  countries. 
Moreover,  there  is  growing  concern 
among  a  number  of  security  assistance 
recipients  regarding  the  additional  debt 
burden  they  can  prudently  assume  in 
order  to  finance  needed  defense  articles 
and  services. 

This  problem  has  been  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  recent  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  in  this  country.  In  the  last 
year,  interest  rates  on  FMS-guaranteed 
loans -which  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  U.S. 
Government  plus  a  modest  administra- 
tive charge-have  risen  as  high  as  15%. 
These  two  trends  —increasing  debt 
burdens  among  recipient  countries  and 
rising  Federal  Financing  Bank  interest 
rates -have  combined  to  produce  a  situa- 
tion in  which  countries  with  particularly 
weak  economies  are  facing  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  financing  their  purchases 
through  this  mechanism. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  and  to  in- 
sure that  legitimate  security  needs  are 
met  without  further  exacerbating 
economic  problems,  we  are  proposing 
that  a  portion  of  the  FY  1982  FMS 
financing  program  be  made  available  in 
the  form  of  direct  U.S.  Government 
credits.  We  plan  to  offer  these  credits  at 
a  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  3%.  The 
countries  selected,  which  include  Egypt, 
Sudan,  Turkey,  Thailand,  and  Portugal, 
are  those  facing  particularly  difficult 
economic  situations  and  in  which  we 
have  important  security  and  foreign 
policy  interests. 

Regional  Programs.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  bulk  of  our  FMS  financing 
program  is  allocated  to  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  in  support  of  our  major 
security  and  foreign  policy  interests  in 
that  important  region.  The  increased 
levels  requested  for  FY  1982  are  also  in- 
tended as  a  response  to  recent  Soviet 
and  Soviet-supported  moves  against 
Afghanistan,  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and 
in  other  areas  important  to  the  stability 


of  the  region.  Approximately  57%  of  the 
total  FMS  financing  program  is  slated 
for  Israel  and  Egypt. 

As  the  primary  source  of  assistance 
to  Israel,  the  large  FMS  financing  pro- 
gram reflects  deep  and  abiding  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  independence  and  security 
of  that  country.  It  has  enabled  Israel  to 
maintain  its  defenses  at  a  level 
necessary  to  insure  its  own  security. 
Moreover,  this  increased  security  has 
helped  Israel  to  pursue  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Egypt.  The  proposed  FY  1982 
FMS  financing  program  of  $1.4  billion 
would  enable  Israel  to  continue  to 
finance  its  priority  military  requirements 
for  air  defense,  high-performance  air- 
craft, armored  and  tracked  vehicles,  ar- 
tillery, missiles,  and  ammunition.  Of  this 
amount,  $500  million  would  be  forgiven, 
in  recognition  of  the  unusually  heavy 
burden  which  defense  expenditures  im- 
pose upon  the  Israeli  economy.  We  are 
confident  that,  with  the  proposed 
assistance,  Israel  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  defend  itself  against  all  likely  com- 
binations of  possible  adversaries  for  the 
next  several  years. 

For  Egypt,  which  under  President 
Sadat  has  become  a  major  force  for 
moderation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  pro- 
posed FMS  program  of  $900  million 
($400  million  of  which  will  be  in  the 
form  of  credits  at  reduced  interest  rates) 
will  assist  that  country  in  modernizing 
its  military  force  to  insure  its  security 
against  significant  external  threats  from 
Libya  and  other  Soviet-supported 
sources  of  instability  in  the  region.  I 
would  note  that  virtually  all  of  these 
credits  will  be  applied  to  pay  for  U.S. 
equipment  ordered  in  previous  years,  in- 
cluding F-16  aircraft,  air-defense  bat- 
teries, armored-personnel  carriers,  and 
M60A3  tanks,  almost  wholly  intended  to 
replace  existing  Soviet-origin  equipment. 

Turkey  would  receive  the  third 
largest  FMS  program -totaling  $400 
million,  of  which  $250  million  would  be 
provided  at  reduced  interest  rates  in 
view  of  the  particularly  difficult 
economic  situation  facing  that  country. 
Other  major  FMS  programs  are  re- 
quested for  Greece  ($260  million),  Korea 
($167.5  million),  Spain  ($150  million), 
Sudan  ($100  million),  Tunisia  ($95 
million),  and  Thailand  ($80  million). 

Economic  Support  Fund.  The  eco- 
nomic support  fund  allows  us  to  furnish 
economic  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  grants  to  selected  countries  of  special 
security  and  political  interest  to  us.  ESF 
can  be  used  to  fund  commodity  import 


programs,  economic  infrastructure  an<i 
other  capital  projects,  balance-of- 
payment  support,  and  assistance  for   ] 
development  projects  of  more  direct  ir] 
pact  on  the  poor.  We  realize  that 
economic  stability  is  often  a  basic 
precondition  for  political  stability. 

For  FY  1982,  we  are  requesting  a 
total  ESF  program  of  $2.6  billion  to  ] 
fund  30  country  and  regional  program] 
This  represents  an  increase  of  26%  ov  i 
the  FY  1981  level  and  about  6%  over  ] 
the  previous  administration's  request.  : 

Of  this  amount,  we  are  requesting 
$250  million  in  unallocated  ESF  funds 
for  use  in  responding  to  unforeseen  re  •■ 
quirements  where  such  assistance  can  j 
support  important  foreign  policy  objecj 
fives.  We  believe  the  resulting  flexibilij 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  heir. 
ing  meet  unforeseen  contingencies.  It 
obviously  impossible  in  March  of  1981 
predict  all  needs  that  may  arise  during 
fiscal  year  beginning  7  months  from 
now.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  to  rely 
supplemental  or  reprogramings  to  rei 
spond  to  developments  unanticipated  ; 
the  time  of  our  budget  requests. 

However,  experience  has  shown  tl 
neither  we  nor  the  Congress  have  fouii 
these  procedures  to  be  satisfactory.  Sil 
plemental  requests  are  time-consumin] 
and  lessen  the  political  and  economic  ii 
pact  of  our  assistance.  Reprograming 
also  a  cumbersome  process  and  requir 
sacrificing  one  important  policy  object! 
for  another.  For  example,  in  the  past 
years  we  have  had  to  reprogram  to  md 
important  unanticipated  ESF  needs  in 
Thailand,  Liberia,  and  in  countries  in  I 
eastern  Caribbean,  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Southwest  Asian  regions. 

Reprograming  becomes  even  more 
difficult  in  fiscal  years  when  most  of  o 
programs  are  earmarked  or  for  compe 
ling  policy  reasons  are  otherwise 
unavailable  for  reprograming.  In  FY 
1981,  for  example,  about  87%  of  our    I 
ESF  program  is  earmarked  by  law.  A I 
result,  funds  which  can  be  shifted  fror 
one  purpose  to  another  to  respond  to  I 
foreseen  events  are  severely  limited.  I 
is,  of  course,  for  this  reason  among 
others  that  the  executive  branch  con- 
tinues to  oppose  statutory  earmarking 

I  should  note  that  the  Congress 
itself  recognized  this  problem  when  las 
year  it  adopted  an  amendment  propos< 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  [Clement  J.  Zablocki]  that 
makes  available  for  any  emergency  Ei 
use  up  to  $50  million  in  FY  1981  ESF 
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Is.  and  permits  up  to  5%  of  any  ear- 
ned funds  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
?.  Inasmuch  as  our  proposed  legisla- 
contains  no  FY  1982  earmarkings, 
do  not  propose  the  retention  of  that 
vision.  Our  request  for  $250  million 
nallocated  ESF,  rather,  builds  upon 
purpose  that  that  provision  was  in- 
led  to  serve,  namely,  to  increase  the 
liability  of  ESF  to  meet  requirements 
:  cannot  be  anticipated  at  the  time 
annual  security  assistance  programs 
formulated  and  proposed  to  the  Con- 
ss.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
Uocated  ESF  would  be  used  only  for 
ations  of  high  priority  and  in  accord- 
?  with  the  substantive  and  pro- 
iral  standards  of  the  law,  including 
mal  reprograming  notification  re- 
ements. 

Regional  Programs.  Turning  to  our 
7  country  programs,  the  majority  of 
is  requested  would  be  used  to  pro- 
I  economic  assistance  to  the  countries 
he  Middle  East;  as  has  been  the  case 
revious  years,  Israel  and  Egypt 
dd  receive  the  largest  amounts.  The 
5  million  ESF  program  we  are  re- 
sting for  Israel  would  be  in  the  form 
i  cash  transfer,  two-thirds  grant  and 
-third  in  loans.  Israel  is  expected  to 
these  funds  for  balance-of-payment 
port,  to  procure  essential  com- 
lities,  and  to  ameliorate  conditions 
ch  have  produced  its  current, 
rheated  economy.  For  Egypt,  we  are 
jesting  an  ESF  program  of  $750 
ion,  also  two-thirds  in  grant  and  one- 
d  in  loans.  These  funds  would  be 
i  to  finance  commodity  imports, 
ded  infrastucture  improvements,  and 
eased  health,  education,  and 
isportation  services. 
Important  ESF  programs  are  also 
uested  for  Turkey  ($300  million), 
50  million),  Zimbabwe  ($75 
lion),  the  southern  Africa  program 
0  million),  Jamaica  ($40  million),  El 
vador  ($40  million),  and  the  Philip- 
es  ($50  million). 

Military  Assistance  Program.  In 

trast  to  previous  years,  we  are  pro- 
ing  no  new  grant  military  assistance 
ntry  programs.  Nevertheless,  given 
growing  challenges  to  our  interests 
everal  crucial  regions,  we  wish  to  re- 
i  the  flexibility  to  use  such  assistance 
ituations  where  only  it  can  do  the  job 
which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
Tgency  "drawdowns"  under  section 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1,  as  amended. 


Accordingly,  our  MAP  budget  pro- 
posal thus  includes,  in  addition  to 
general  costs -which  consist  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  costs  related 
to  the  implementation  of  prior  year  pro- 
grams-$100  million  in  unallocated 
funds.  These  funds  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  flexibility  to  provide  grant 
military  assistance  in  unforeseen  situa- 
tions when  diplomatic  and  political  cir- 
cumstances directly  related  to  U.S.  na- 
tional interests  and  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  proposed  recipient  so  require. 
As  with  the  ESF  special  requirements 
fund,  we  would,  of  course,  notify  Con- 
gress of  each  intended  use  of  these 
funds  in  accordance  with  standard 
reprograming  procedures,  and  the 
assistance  to  be  provided  would  be  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  the  substan- 
tive authorities  and  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  MAP. 

International  Military  Education 
and  Training  Program.  In  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  our  Ambassadors 
abroad,  the  international  military  educa- 
tion and  training  program  has  been 
perhaps  our  most  cost-effective  security 
assistance  program.  We  are  requesting 
$47.7  million  for  this  program  in  FY 
1982,  which  would  allow  training  and  in- 
struction for  military  and  related  civilian 
personnel  from  72  countries.  This  com- 
pares to  an  FY  1981  program  of  $28.4 
million  which  provides  training  for  per- 
sonnel from  63  countries. 

Over  the  years,  executive  branch 
officials  have  stressed  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  IMET  training.  This  training  does  far 
more  than  upgrade  the  military 
capabilities  of  allied  and  friendly  nations. 
It  also  fosters  long-range,  close,  and 
cooperative  relationships  with  military 
and  civilian  leaders  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant countries,  while  exposing  them 
to  American  democratic  values  and  to 
the  role  of  a  professional  military 
organization  under  civilian  leadership 
and  direction. 

This  committee's  initiative  of  last 
year  to  reduce  the  tuition  rates  on 
IMET  training  has  facilitated  the  ex- 
posure of  greater  numbers  of  foreign 
students  to  this  valuable  program.  In- 
deed, these  lower  training  costs  have 
finally  stopped  the  long-term  decline  in 
the  annual  numbers  of  students  trained 
between  FY  1975  and  FY  1980  and  are 
helping  to  restore  the  program  to  its  full 
utility  at  modest  cost.  Nevertheless,  our 
identified  requirements  are  clearly  ex- 
panding, especially  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 


and  Southeast  Asia.  The  increased  levels 
we  are  requesting  would  meet  these  re- 
quirements by  allowing  programs  for 
nine  more  countries  than  in  FY  1981.  In 
addition,  they  would  allow  remedial  ac- 
tion in  programs  adversely  affected  by 
underfunding  in  past  years. 


MR.  BURT, 
MAR.  23,  1981 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee today  as  you  continue  your 
examination  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's security  assistance  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  my  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  Administration  witness 
before  a  congressional  committee.  It  is 
an  experience  to  which  I  have  long 
looked  forward. 


Legislative  Proposals 

Last  week  before  your  subcommittee, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Buckley  went 
into  some  detail  on  the  Administration's 
FY  1982  security  assistance  request.  I 
will  try  to  avoid  going  over  the  same 
ground;  instead,  after  making  a  few 
remarks  on  our  security  assistance  and 
arms  transfer  policies,  I  will  largely 
confine  myself  to  discussing  their  rela- 
tionship to  our  plans  for  creating  a  new 
strategic  consensus  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  wider  Middle  East. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  asking  for 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  our 
security  assistance  programs.  We  also 
realize  we  have  done  this  in  the  face  of 
belt-tightening  in  domestic  programs 
and  a  lesser  increase  in  our  development 
assistance  request.  However,  as  Secre- 
tary Haig  said  last  week  before  your 
committee,  our  security  assistance  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  our  effort  to  reconsti- 
tute America's  defense  capabilities.  We 
believe  that  we  must  confront  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  vital  interests  with  no  less 
a  commitment. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  coun- 
try and  regional  programs  themselves, 
important  elements  in  our  security 
assistance  requests  include: 

•  The  $250  million  in  unallocated 
funds  for  economic  support  fund  (ESF) 
special  requirements; 

•  The  $100  million  in  unallocated 
funds  for  military  assistance  program 
special  requirements;  and 

•  The  modifications  to  legislative 
authorities  that  we  have  proposed. 
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The  two  special  requirements  funds 
would  enable  us  to  respond  rapidly  in 
unforeseen  circumstances  where  other 
assistance  is  not  available  and  where  an 
infusion  of  either  ESF  economic  assist- 
ance or  military  materiel  would  make  a 
critical  difference  in  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  U.S.  political  and  security  in- 
terests. 

Similarly,  the  legislative  proposals 
would  support  our  objectives  by: 

•  Enhancing  our  arms  cooperation 
efforts  with  NATO  and  other  allies; 

•  Helping  to  procure  high-demand 
equipment  in  advance  to  avoid  drawing 
down  U.S.  service  inventories  in  the 
event  of  urgent  foreign  needs; 

•  Facilitating  the  performance  of 
legitimate  and  important  functions  in 
our  overseas  security  assistance  pro- 
gram management;  and 

•  Removing  certain  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  President's  ability  to  con- 
duct an  effective  and  flexible  foreign 
policy. 


Arms  Transfer  Policy 

Last  week,  Under  Secretary  Buckley 
also  told  this  subcommittee  that  we  have 
started  a  review  of  conventional  arms 
transfer  policy.  He  mentioned  those 
general  principles  that  are  guiding  the 
Administration's  approach.  Although  the 
review  is  still  in  progress,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  the  Administration's  think- 
ing. 

We  consider  arms  transfers  to  be  an 
important  implement  of  our  global 
defense  posture  and  our  foreign  policy. 
We  believe  they  should  be  used  in  a 
positive  manner  to  advance  our  national 
security  interests. 

Specifically,  we  intend  to  use  arms 
transfers  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  To  strengthen  the  military  capabil- 
ities of  friends  and  allies; 

•  To  enhance  important  bilateral  re- 
lationships we  have  with  other  countries; 

•  To  support  our  overseas  basing 
and  access  requirements; 

•  To  send  signals  to  friends  and  ad- 
versaries alike  about  American  deter- 
mination to  act  on  behalf  of  its  interests. 

Therefore,  we  are  seeking  to  forge  a 
policy  that  will  insure  that  arms  trans- 
fers contribute  directly  to  U.S.  security 
interests;  neither  restraint  for  its  own 
sake  nor  an  unrestricted  cash-and-carry 
attitude  would  accomplish  this.  In  this 
context,  1  want,  to  assure  the  subcom- 
mittee thai  any  suggestion  of  an  uncon- 
trolled  ale   approach  would  be  a  com- 
plete misreading  of  our  intentions.  In 


addition,  we  are  not  only  reviewing  the 
policy  itself,  but  we  are  looking  very 
closely  at  our  managerial  and  decision- 
making structure  to  insure  that  lines  of 
authority  are  not  confused  and  that 
arms  transfer  decisions  are  made 
efficiently. 

Middle  East/Persian  Gulf 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Middle  East/ 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Administration  is  ac- 
tively formulating  a  strategic  approach 
to  this  critical  part  of  the  world.  Our 
goal  is  to  produce  an  integrated  and 
coherent  strategy  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests throughout  the  region.  Although 
there  are  no  final  conclusions  to  discuss 
with  you  today,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  sense  of  our  objectives  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  proceeding. 

The  United  States  has  a  fundamen- 
tal interest  in  nurturing  an  environment 
in  the  region  in  which  the  local  states 
are  able  to  develop  sound  political  and 
economic  institutions  and  relationships. 
In  order  to  realize  our  specific  objec- 
tives, we  must: 

•  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  counter 
the  influence  of  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies; 

•  Insure  continued  Western  access 
to  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  adequate 
quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  price; 

•  Insure  the  continued  existence 
and  strength  of  our  friends  in  the 
region;  and 

•  Continue  to  work  toward  peace 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

In  the  wake  of  Iran's  revolution,  the 
continued  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  accumulation  of  Soviet 
power  in  and  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
these  objectives  are  increasingly 
threatened.  Regional  states  are  ex- 
periencing the  turbulence  which  accom- 
panies the  modernization  of  traditional 
societies.  There  exists  a  regional  en- 
vironment of  endemic  conflict  springing 
from  political,  religious,  ethnic,  ideologi- 
cal, and  economic  differences.  Revolu- 
tion, external  support  of  opposition 
groups,  and  conflict  between  states  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Most 
significant,  the  Soviets,  capitalizing  on 
their  surrogates  and  their  geographical 
proximity  to  the  region,  have  exploited 
and  created  opportunities  to  further 
their  interests  to  the  detriment  of  those 
of  the  West. 

Our  General  Approach 

We  are  resolved  to  meet  these  threats. 
This  means  we  and  our  Western  allies 


will  have  to  assist  the  local  state 
that  they  can  contribute  to  regional 
stability  and  resist  intimidation.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  resist  these  chal- 
lenges directly,  if  necessary,  and  we 
must  convince  both  our  friends  and  op- 
ponents that  we  are  able  and  willing  ■ 
do  so. 

We  view  the  Middle  East,  including 
the  Persian  Gulf,  as  part  of  a  larger 
politico-strategic  theater -the  region 
bounded  by  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa  -and  we  view  it  as  a 
strategic  entity  requiring  comprehensiv 
treatment  to  insure  a  favorable  balance 
of  power.  It  is  our  strong  belief  that  imj 
proving  the  security  of  the  region  is  in-j 
timately  related  to  progress  in  the  pe; 
process  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  In  fact,  only  when  local  states 
feel  confident  of  U.S.  reliability  and 
secure  against  Soviet  threats  will  they 
be  willing  to  take  the  necessary  risks  f< 
peace. 

It  is,  thus,  important  to  handle  the 
Arab-Israeli  question  and  other  regional 
disputes  in  a  strategic  framework  that 
recognizes  and  is  responsive  to  the 
larger  threat  of  Soviet  expansionism. 
This  endeavor  will  require  clarifying  th 
roles  that  we  and  our  friends,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  region,  can  and 
must  play,  as  well  as  the  contributions 
each  of  us  are  able  to  make  to  this 
mutual  effort.  U.S.  strategy  consists  of' 
several  dimensions: 

•  Providing  security  assistance  to 
regional  states; 

•  Maintaining  a  military  presence  i 
the  region; 

•  Building  a  reinforcement  capabili 
ty  to  deploy  the  necessary  additional 
forces  in  a  contingency; 

•  Encouraging  a  role  for  local 
states;  and 

•  Gaining  support  from  our  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  allies. 

Let  me  address  each  of  these  dimer 
sions  in  turn. 

Security  Assistance  to  Regional 
States.  Since  you  have  received  our  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $1  billion  in 
security  assistance  above  the  last  Ad- 
ministration's budget,  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  we  attach  to 
this  dimension  of  our  strategy.  Much  of 
what  we  will  be  asking  regional  states  t 
do  in  our  common  interests  will  depend 
upon  security  assistance  resources  beinj 
available  to  equip  their  armed  forces. 

Maintaining  a  Military  Presence  ii 
the  Region.  During  the  last  years  of  th 
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?r  Administration,  several  impor- 
initiatives  were  undertaken  in  this 
The)  include: 

An  augmented  naval  presence, 
h  now  consists  of  the  5-ship 
BASTFOR  [Middle  East  Force], 

er  battle  groups,  ami  regular 
lyments  of  a  marine  amphibious 

Prepositioned  equipment  and  sup- 
Bt  Diego  Garcia  for  a  marine  am- 
ous  brigade; 

»  A  program  for  periodic  exercises; 

■tiated  access  agreements 
h  allow  us  to  make  facilities  im- 
ements  needed  to  support  our 
need  presence. 

n  Oman,  Kenya,  and  Somalia,  we 
reached  agreement  to  use  and  im- 
e  certain  air  and  naval  facilities.  In 
tion.  Egypt  has  offered  to  permit 
access  to  certain  of  its  facilities, 
in  consultation  with  the  United 
;dom.  the  United  States  is  signifi- 
ly  expanding  its  facilities  on  Diego 
ia. 
"ertain  improvements  remain  to  be 

-ome  of  the  facilities,  and  the 
jan  Administration  is  committed  to 
5  so.  This  will  include  improving 
.ays.  taxiways,  and  aprons;  pro- 
ig  navigation  aids  and  communica- 
>;  improving  refueling  facilities;  and 
rin^  or  constructing  storage  space. 
FY  1982.  we  have  requested  rough- 
175  million  to  support  our  military 
truction  program  in  Southwest 

[n  addition  to  carrying  through  with 
i  has  already  been  initiated,  we  are 
jwing  options  for  greater  access  in 
•egion,  increased  military  construc- 

and  a  greater  peacetime  presence, 
loving  further  to  strengthen  our  mil- 
'  capabilities  in  the  region,  however, 
rill  be  sensitive  to  the  political  prob- 

that  a  permanent  presence  would 
il. 

Reinforcement  Capabilities.  With 

rd  to  reinforcement  capabilities,  our 
etime  presence  in  Southwest  Asia 
provide  the  basis  for  a  rapid  re- 
ise  in  many  contingencies.  But  what- 

peacetime  military  presence  we 
itually  attain,  our  ability  to  defend 

Western  interests  against  a  range 
ireats  will  continue  to  depend  on  the 
ty  to  augment  rapidly  our  forces 
e.  Specifically,  we  will  be  looking  at 
s  to  develop  and  improve  on: 

•  Our  deployable  combat  forces  with 
ling,  equipment,  and  doctrine  suited 
kely  contingencies; 


•  Support  forces  tailored  for  South- 
west Asia: 

•  Mobility  capabilities  for  both  inter- 
theater  and  intratheater  movements; 

•  Overflight  rights,  as  well  as  access 
to  en  route  bases  and  facilities,  in  order 
to  support  airlift  and  sealift  operations; 

•  Access  to  and  improvement  of  re- 
gional airfields  and  ports  in  order  to  per- 
mit deployments  in  time  of  crisis; 

•  Prepositioning  of  stocks  at  region- 
al facilities  or  on  maritime  preposition- 
ing ships;  and 

•  Secure  land,  air,  and  sea  lines  of 
communication  by  which  to  deploy  and 
resupply  our  forces. 

Clearly,  then,  we  have  multiple  prob- 
lems-all of  which  we  are  now  address- 
ing. But  our  principal  goals  are  two:  to 
improve  strategic  mobility  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  prepositioning  and  to  pro- 
vide the  support  and  resupply  necessary 
to  sustain  forces  in  Southwest  Asia. 

With  regard  to  en  route  bases,  facili- 
ties, and  overflight  rights,  our  ability  to 
deploy  forces  rapidly  to  Southwest  Asia 
would  depend  on  en  route  facilities  for 
refueling  and  to  a  lesser,  but  still  impor- 
tant extent,  on  overflight  rights.  Some 
concrete,  positive  results  have  been 
achieved,  but  a  much  greater  effort  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  approach  our  re- 
quirements. 

The  Role  of  Local  States 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  coordination 
with  the  U.S.  effort,  local  states  have 
essential  contributions  to  make  to  re- 
gional security.  If  they  are  to  be  able  to 
resist  aggression  and  intimidation,  they 
must  have  confidence  that  they  have 
reliable  and  capable  friends  in  the  West, 
ready  to  contribute  to  their  stability 
with  balanced  security  and  development 
assistance,  and  ready  to  support  them 
militarily  in  a  crisis.  In  short,  we  must 
demonstrate  that  it  pays  to  be  an 
American  friend. 

Many  of  the  states  of  the  region  can 
play  key  roles  in  helping  us  deter  and 
counter  Soviet  pressures  and  threats. 
Some  states,  as  I  have  noted,  are 
already  making  significant  contributions. 
We  intend  to  initiate  a  frank  dialogue 
with  our  regional  friends  to  explore 
their  thoughts  on  regional  security,  to 
understand  the  limitations  on  what  they 
can  do,  to  convince  them  that  we  are 
sensitive  to  their  concerns,  and  to  per- 
suade them  of  the  need  to  contribute  to 
the  common  endeavor.  As  a  part  of  this 
security  dialogue,  we  will  make  known 
our  view  that  present  arms  control  pro- 
posals for  the  Indian  Ocean  area  offer 
little  prospect  for  enhancing  security. 


Allied  Contributions 

With  regard  to  contributions  our  allies 
can  make,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  our  Western  allies  share 
many  of  our  interests  and  that  we  can- 
not-and  should  not -shoulder  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  area.  We  recognize 
that  the  threat  to  vital  Western  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  can  be 
met  only  if  all  concerned  share  the 
burden  and  create  a  rational  division  of 
labor  to  make  greater  contributions  in 
support  of  our  common  interests.  Our 
allies'  stake  in  the  region  is  at  least  as 
great  as  our  own,  and  we  are  asking 
them  to  Contribute  more  to  its  security 
and  stability.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
are  not  seeking  a  formal  NATO  role. 
Rather,  we  have  in  mind  individual  but 
complementary  efforts  in  the  following 
areas: 

•  Increased  defense  efforts  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  can  improve  U.S. 
flexibility  to  meet  emergencies  in  South- 
west Asia. 

•  Close  political  relations  with  na- 
tions throughout  Southwest  Asia  would 
strengthen  understanding  of  Western 
objectives  in  the  region  and  of  our  com- 
mon interest  in  resisting  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

•  Security  arrangements  between 
our  allies  and  countries  in  Southwest 
Asia  can  help  our  friends  in  that  region 
strengthen  their  capability  for  self- 
defense. 

•  Many  of  our  allies  can  increase 
their  important  economic  support  to 
friendly  countries  in  Southwest  Asia  and 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

•  Force  deployments  in  Southwest 
Asia  by  some  European  states  can  be 
strengthened  and  coordinated  with  U.S. 
military  activities  in  the  region.  In  addi- 
tion, allies  with  important  facilities,  both 
en  route  to  and  in  the  region,  can  ease 
U.S.  deployments  and  planning  by 
granting  us  access  to  these  facilities  as 
needed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  say  that 
the  stakes  are  great,  and  the  threats  to 
regional  stability  and  U.S.  objectives  are 
real  and  serious.  We  have  not  done 
enough  to  answer  these  threats.  All  of 
us,  both  within  and  without  the  region, 
must  do  more  on  behalf  of  our  common 
security  interests. 


^he  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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by  Jane  A.  Coon 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  23,  1981.  Ms.  Coon  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  the  Administration's  proposed 
assistance  programs  in  South  Asia  for 
FY  1982.  It  is  important  to  put  our  pro- 
grams in  the  context  of  this  Administra- 
tion's broad  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
the  region. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
turmoil  in  Iran,  and  the  increasing 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
have  had  profound  implications  for  our 
relations  with  the  countries  of  South 
Asia.  These  developments  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  importance  we  attach  to 
the  area.  We  recognize  it  as  the  eastern 
flank  of  a  region  in  which  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  at  stake. 

If  these  dramatic  political  and 
strategic  changes  have  heightened  our 
interest  in  South  Asia,  they  also  pose 
new  and  difficult  changes  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
there.  They  have  prompted  this  Ad- 
ministration to  undertake  an  urgent 
review  of  U.S.  regional  policies.  In  this 
review,  we  are  giving  careful  attention 
to  the  role  our  assistance  programs  can 
play  in  meeting  these  challenges. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  we  wish  to  achieve  in 
this  populous  region. 

•  We  seek  a  South  Asia  of  secure, 
independent,  stable  states  which  live  at 
peace  with  one  another. 

•  We  want  a  region  capable  of 
resisting  aggression  and  subversion 
from  outside. 

•  We  want  a  prospering  South  Asia 
whose  governments  can  act  effectively 
to  develop  their  national  economies  and 
improve  the  lot  of  their  peoples. 

•  We  seek  to  contain  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  poten- 
tial to  develop  them  in  the  region. 

•  We  seek  friendly  and  constructive 
ties  with  all  the  countries  of  the  region, 
fostered  by  mutual  trust  and  recognition 
that  the  United  States  is  a  steadfast,  and 
reliable  partner. 

In  planning  assistance  programs  for 
an  area  this  lar^e  and  this  diverse,  we 


have  a  mix  of  political,  developmental, 
and  humanitarian  objectives.  These  are 
both  complementary  and  mutually  rein- 
forcing. We  recognize,  for  example,  that 
the  political  stability  of  these  coun- 
tries-a  prime  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive in  the  region -depends  on  steady 
economic  development,  a  goal  to  which 
we  can  make  a  valuable  contribution.  As 
the  Secretary  noted  in  his  testimony  last 
week,  serious  economic  dislocations 
"...  create  conditions  for  violent  disrup- 
tions, with  dangerous  political  conse- 
quences." I  submit  that  we  also  have  an 
abiding  American  concern  for  those  so 
much  less  fortunate  than  we  are.  The 
Secretary  said  that  "...  the  United 
States  will  not  forsake  its  traditional 
assistance  to  the  needy  of  this 
world -the  sick,  the  desperate  refugee." 
As  you  well  know,  the  poor  and 
populous  South  Asian  Subcontinent  has 
all  too  many  in  these  categories. 

Our  overall  approach  in  planning  our 
assistance  has  been  to  devise  a  set  of 
lean  programs  which  best  meet  this  mix 
of  interests  in  South  Asia  at  a  time  of 
budgetary  constraints.  This  has  not  been 
an  easy  task.  It  has  required  a  careful 
balancing  of  claims  on  scarce  resources 
and  a  series  of  adjustments  determined 
both  by  our  broader  interests  and,  quite 
frankly,  by  deferring  ongoing  and  up- 
coming programs  in  individual  countries. 
In  some  cases,  this  has  meant  scaling 
down  from  the  higher  levels  proposed  by 
the  previous  Administration.  This  may 
lead  to  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
the  countries  in  the  area.  But  we  hope 
they  will  recognize  that  their  interests 
will  be  better  served  by  an  economically 
strong  and  resilient  United  States  which 
this  Administration's  budgetary  policies 
are  designed  to  achieve. 

Working  within  these  limits,  we 
have  developed  programs  for  the  South 
Asian  countries  which  in  total  funding 
will  be  roughly  equivalent  in  real  terms 
to  actual  aid  levels  in  1981.  I  want  to 
focus  on  how  we  see  the  programs  in 
terms  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
each  of  the  regional  countries. 

Pakistan 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  Pakistan's 
security;  Pakistan  is  now  a  "front-line" 
state  facing  85,000  Soviet  soldiers 

across  its  borders  in  Afghanistan. 


Pakistan's  strategic  location,  at  the  j 
eastern  flank  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  m 
it  very  important  that  we  and  our  ai 
undertake  a  major  effort  to  help 
Pakistan  resist  Soviet  pressures  anclj 
become  stronger  and  more  self-con-' 
fident.  We  are  currently  involved  in' 
extensive  review  of  our  relations  wr 
Pakistan,  but  no  final  decisions  have 
been  made.  I  can  assure  you  that  w< 
be  consulting  closely  with  the  Congr 
as  we  move  forward  with  our  consic 
tion  of  this  matter. 

In  the  current  budget  request,    ' 
assistance  to  this  key  country  is  con' 
to  $50  million  PL  480  and  to  assista1 
for  the  1.7  million  Afghan  refugees 
have  sought  refuge  in  Pakistan. 

India 

We  propose  a  development  assistanc 
program  in  India  of  $110  million,  a  1 
480  title  II  program  of  $148  million, 
international  military  and  education 
training  (MET)  funding  of  $500,00C 
Our  development  assistance  is  targe 
on  increasing  food  production,  rural 
employment,  and  improving  health  z 
family  planning  programs.  Our  title 
program  is  primarily  humanitarian  i 
purpose. 

Reinstituted  at  congressional  in- 
itiative in  1978,  our  bilateral  assistai 
to  India  is  small  in  comparison  with 
dian  development  needs  and  the  fun 
it  receives  from  international  financi 
institutions  in  which  the  United  Stat 
participates.  Nonetheless,  this  progr 
is  a  useful  asset  in  our  efforts  to  de\ 
a  constructive  relationship  with  Indi; 

We  believe  it  important  to 
demonstrate  to  this  large  and  power 
nation  -the  world's  largest  democrac 
that  despite  differences  in  some  regi 
and  global  policies  and  perceptions,  \ 
wish  to  maintain  mutually  beneficial 
bilateral  relations.  The  strength  of  sj 
a  relationship  can  help  ameliorate  th 
impact  of  these  differences  on  U.S.  i] 
terests  in  the  region.  The  figure  for 
development  assistance  we  have  pro- 
posed is  comparable  to  previous  leve 
and  represents  a  reasonable  comproi 
between  India's  needs,  our  desire  to 
responsive  to  some  of  these  needs,  ai 
our  resource  constraints. 

Bangladesh 

We  are  requesting  a  development 
assistance  program  for  Bangladesh  d 
$90.4  million,  PL  480  programs  of 
$102.7  million,  and  IMET  funding  of 
$225,000.  Our  economic  assistance  cJ 
centrates  on  food  production,  contro 
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latum  growth,  and  generating  rural 
oyment 

'he  recommended  funding  for  devel- 
>nt  assistance  is  comparable  to  ac- 
Wtlays  in  recent  years.  It  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  continue  effec- 
mpport  for  that  country  as  it  tries 
ild  a  viable  political  and  economic 
m.  The  recommended  PL  480  fund- 
>  substantially  increased  over  that 
(fed  in  FY  81,  a  year  of  unusually 
harvests. 

\'e  will  be  reviewing  the  situation  to 
ire  that  these  projected  levels  are 
ed.  Bangladesh  is  a  moderate  and 
asingly  influential  Islamic  nation. 
ike  satisfaction  in  Bangladesh's 
vement  of  a  large  measure  of 
lity.  Our  assistance  programs  have 
td  encourage  Bangladesh  to  turn 
rd  more  pragmatic  economic  poli- 
The  government's  increasing  re- 
s  on  more  efficient  private  sector 
ibution  of  inputs,  such  as  fertilizer 
rrigation,  has  contributed  to  the 
successful  series  of  harvest  Bangla- 
has  ever  enjoyed.  The  development 
more  stable  Bangladesh  takes  on 
:er  significance  when  we  recognize, 
ist  events  have  shown,  that  in- 
lity  there  can  arouse  passions  which 
loviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  ex- 


,anka 

if  1982  we  are  proposing  $51 
>n  in  development  assistance,  $27.2 
)n  for  PL  480  programs,  $25  million 
ublic  housing  investment  guaran- 
and  $100,000  for  IMET.  Develop- 
;  assistance  is  concentrated  on  the 
iweli  irrigation  project,  with  smaller 
I  going  for  health,  education,  and 
onmental  protection  projects. 
>ri  Lanka  is  an  important  and 
?rate  member  of  the  nonaligned 
nunity,  and  we  have  excellent  rela- 
.  We  appreciate  the  recent  agree- 
:  it  negotiated  with  us  permitting 
xpansion  of  Voice  of  America 
ties.  We  welcome  its  willingness  to 
ve  foreign  naval  vessels  in  its  ports, 
.anka's  commitment  to  the  demo- 
c  process  and  to  a  pragmatic  pro- 
i  of  economic  development  -which 
des  a  burgeoning  foreign  invest- 
:  sector -serves  as  a  useful  model 
ther  developing  nations.  We  pro- 
to  maintain  our  assistance  at  levels 
hly  comparable  to  actual  outlays  in 
.  In  providing  it  we  help  assure  that 
>anka  is  able  to  perpetuate  its 
ished  democratic  traditions  in  an  at- 
>here  of  political  and  economic 
lity. 


FY  1982  Assistance  Requests 


by  John  A.  Bashnell 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter- American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  23, 
1981.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs.1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  your  colleagues  to  dis- 
cuss our  proposed  bilateral  foreign 
assistance  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Our  requests  for  bilateral 
assistance  activities  in  Latin  America  for 
fiscal  year  1982  total  $478  million  are  as 
follows: 

•  $265  million  of  development 
assistance; 

•  $120  million  of  economic  support 
funds  (ESF); 

•  $81.5  million  in  foreign  military 
sales  credits  (FMS);  and 

•  $11.1  million  for  the  international 
military  education  and  training  program 
(IMET). 

In  a  separate  authorization  there  is 
about  $150  million  in  PL  480  food 
assistance  for  Latin  America. 

Four  aspects  of  this  request  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice. 

First,  it  is  carefully  targeted  by 
country  and  program  to  contribute 
directly  to  U.S.  interests.  It  is  not  an 
assistance  program  to  meet  needs 
throughout  Latin  America,  although 
development  problems  are  urgent  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  region.  We 
have  proposed  no  assistance,  except 
IMET  training,  to  the  larger  countries 
in  the  area  whose  economies  have  sus- 


tained relatively  good  growth  rates 
without  continuing  significant  bilateral 
assistance.  Absence  from  the  budget 
does  not  mean  these  countries  are  not 
important  to  us.  Not  only  do  they  have  a 
major  impact  on  U.S.  interests  bilateral- 
ly, but  they  now  play  a  major  role  as  full 
partners  with  us  in  helping  the  smaller 
Latin  American  countries  deal  with  their 
problems.  Despite  the  increasing  number 
of  ways  that  our  national  interests  re- 
quire cooperation  with  our  neighbors, 
our  proposed  assistance  programs  are 
but  7%  of  the  Administration's 
worldwide  foreign  assistance  request. 

Second,  the  increase -22%  over  our 
requests  for  the  current  fiscal  year -is 
concentrated  in  two  categories:  quick- 
disbursing  ESF  monies  to  help  meet 
critical  immediate  needs  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  and  modest 
security  assistance  mainly  to  the  same 
countries. 

Third,  the  FMS  portion  of  our  pro- 
posal includes  a  critical  improvement: 
$31  million  of  the  $81.5  million  in  pro- 
posed FMS  credits  are  in  the  form  of 
direct  credits  at  concessionary  rates  for 
countries  in  whose  security  we  have  a 
manifest  interest,  yet  whose  weak 
economies  and  severe  financial  con- 
straints prevent  them  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  credits  on  standard  terms. 

Fourth,  this  budget  may  prove  to 
depend  for  its  full  effectiveness  on  a  re- 
quest not  earmarked  specifically  for 
Latin  America.  I  refer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  contingency 
fund  of  $250  million  in  ESF.  We  hope 
not  to  have  to  use  these  funds  in  Latin 


Nepal 

We  are  requesting  a  development 
assistance  for  Nepal  of  $16.1  million,  PL 
480  progams  of  $2.1  million,  and  IMET 
funding  of  $75,000.  Our  development 
assistance  focuses  on  three  5-year  "core 
projects" -in  rural  development,  re- 
source conservation,  and  health  and 
family  planning. 

We  value  our  good  relations  with 
this  moderate,  nonaligned  country 
whose  recent  decision  to  return  its  con- 
tingent to  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion in  Lebanon  is  the  latest  example  of 
its  responsible  international  role.  The 
support  represented  by  our  assistance 
levels  is  particularly  important  today. 
Nepal  has  embarked  upon  a  difficult 


transition  toward  more  democratic  and 
effective  government  amid  increasingly 
serious  economic  challenges.  Our 
assistance  contributes  to  Nepal's 
development  efforts  and  to  the  sense  of 
confidence  its  leaders  need  as  they  ap- 
proach this  transition.  Nepal's  orderly 
progress  is  important  to  our  objective  of 
regional  stability.  If  it  falters  and  major 
disturbances  occur,  this  could  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  broader 
South  Asian  area. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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America.  However,  our  recent  experi- 
ences, which  have  often  involved  painful 
and  difficult  reprogramings,  and  the 
uncertain  situations  we  face  in  several 
countries,  suggest  the  wisdom  of  build- 
ing this  flexibility  into  a  budget  other- 
wise limited  to  essentials  foreseeable 
now. 

The  Need  for  Bilateral  Aid 

Before  turning  to  particular  programs,  I 
would  like  to  observe  that  for  some 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  de- 
emphasize  the  need  for  U.S.  bilateral 
assistance  for  Latin  America.  Our  major 
contributions  to  regional  development 
have  been  concentrated  in  multilateral 
institutions  that  play  a  key  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy. The  richer  countries  of  Latin 
American -Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argen- 
tina, for  example -need  and  can  obtain 
far  greater  resources  from  these  institu- 
tions than  we  could  provide  bilaterally. 
Indeed,  the  reflows  to  us  from  countries 
where  we  no  longer  have  programs 
would  finance  half  of  our  total  develop- 
ment assistance  program  for  Latin 
America.  The  reflows  of  principal  and 
interest  from  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colom- 
bia alone  will  provide  over  $121  million 
in  FY  1982. 

Several  of  the  relatively  better-off 
countries  are  themselves  beginning  to 
provide  significant  assistance  to  their 
less  fortunate  hemispheric  neighbors. 
The  contribution  of  the  new  Mexican- 
Venezuelan  facility  and  the  similar  finan- 
cing by  Trinidad  will  exceed  $1.5  billion 
of  concessional  assistance  for  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  over  3 
years. 

The  greatest  assistance  that  we  can 
provide  to  Latin  America,  especially  in 
these  economically  troubled  times,  is  a 
healthy  economy  of  our  own  to  provide 
markets  for  their  goods  and  thereby 
generate  jobs  for  their  workers.  When 
considering  Latin  America  in  its  entire- 
ty, trade,  technology  transfers,  access  to 
our  capital  markets,  and  other  interfaces 
are  more  important  than  bilateral  or 
multilateral  assistance. 

It  is  when  we  consider  our  ability  to 
advance  specific  U.S.  interests  in  par- 
ticular countries  that  bilateral  assistance 
programs  become  of  critical  importance. 
three-quarters  of  our  total  request 
for  bilateral  assistance  in  FY  1982  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  is  eon- 

rated  OI)  the  most  vulnerable  coun- 

in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Of  these,  El  Salvador,  Jamaica, 


and  the  island  states  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean  are  of  the  most  concern. 


Central  America 

For  Central  America  we  are  asking  for 
$114  million  in  bilateral  development 
assistance  and  $60  million  in  economic 
support  funds  in  1982.  The  $114  million 
is  nearly  half  of  our  total  Latin  America 
development  assistance  budget  and  rep- 
resents a  33%  increase  over  our  1981  re- 
quest. The  immediacy  of  the  economic 
and  strategic  challenge  in  Central  Amer- 
ica creates  a  greater  need  for  flexible 
and  quick-disbursing  ESF  resources 
than  in  the  past. 

Because  El  Salvador  has  been  most 
affected  by  outside  interference,  it  has 
our  largest  proposed  program.  In  1980, 
El  Salvador's  output  fell  by  over  8%, 
and  it  will  likely  drop  further  this  year 
even  with  the  assistance  we  and  others 
are  providing.  Commercial  credit  for  the 
privately  owned  manufacturing  sector 
has  almost  disappeared.  Agricultural 
production  has  been  disrupted  by  the 
lack  of  credit  and  the  insurgency. 
Without  substantial  assistance,  these 
economic  difficulties  will  undercut  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  efforts  to  deal  with  the  in- 
surgency and  bring  stability  to  El  Salva- 
dor. To  help  meet  this  emergency,  two- 
thirds  of  the  ESF  we  are  requesting  for 
Central  America  will  go  to  El  Salvador, 
$40  million,  and  our  proposal  for 
development  assistance  there  is  the 
largest  in  the  hemisphere  at  $35  million. 

But  if  the  lion's  share  of  our  pro- 
posed assistance  package  for  El  Salva- 
dor is  economic,  it  is  also  evident  that 
externally  armed  guerrillas  cannot  be 
defeated  with  fertilizers  alone.  Since 
January  16,  we  have  provided  substan- 
tial military  assistance  through  emergen- 
cy grants  and  FMS  reprograming.  We 
must  follow  through  with  enough  of  a 
military  assistance  package  to  help  the 
government  bring  the  insurgency  to  an 
end  and  thereby  permit  economic  and 
social  reforms  to  work  and  free  elections 
to  be  held.  To  this  end,  the  most  signifi- 
cant increase  in  this  year's  security 
assistance  budget  request  is  a  $25 
million  FMS  program  for  El  Salvador, 
$17  million  of  which  would  be  in  direct 
credits. 

In  Nicaragua  we  have  quite  different 
purposes.  The  private  businessmen, 
small  farmers,  free  labor  unions,  and 
many  others  who  have  held  on  for  more 


than  a  year  as  a  strong  force  agains, 
those  who  would  establish  a  totalitai 
state  have  earned  our  continued  sup 
port.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  pre, 
it -so  long  as  the  Marxist-led  govern 
ment  accepts  a  pluralist  society  and ' 
support  from  Nicaragua  for  the  guei, 
rillas  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  encour^ 
by  signs  that  this  support  has  been  | 
reduced.  We  have  under  review  whe 
the  steps  Nicaragua  is  taking  may 
justify  a  resumption  of  our  current  a 
program.  If  so,  we  want  to  be  in  a  n 
tion  to  respond  in  the  future  to  the 
needs  of  the  private  sector  which  ac" 
a  moderating  force  on  the  more  extr 
elements  of  the  government. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  re- 
quested $35  million  in  development 
assistance  and  ESF  in  the  FY  1982 
get.  So  long  as  the  outcome  remains 
potentially  favorable,  the  investment 
risk  worth  taking.  Failure  to  budget 
the  outcome  we  desire  in  Nicaragua 
would  be  defeatism  of  the  first  order 
But  you  can  be  sure  we  shall  not  del 
the  proposed  assistance  to  Nicaragu; 
this  year  or  next,  unless  the  governr 
there  maintains  the  pluralism  and  nc 
tervention  called  for  by  their  own  pu 
policies. 

Other  countries  of  Central  Amer 
are  watching  Nicaragua  and  El  Salv. 
dor,  knowing  that  their  own  security 
be  affected.  We  propose  to  maintain 
development  assistance  to  Honduras 
Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica  at  about 
1981  levels.  We  propose  to  increase 
FMS  program  for  Honduras  from  $£ 
million  in  FY  1981  to  $10  million,  in- 
cluding $4.5  million  in  direct  credits. 
This  will  help  Honduras  protect  itsel 
against  the  dangers  of  foreign-suppo 
insurgency  and  help  its  efforts  to  stc 
the  use  of  Honduran  territory  to  sup 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

International  military  and  educai 
training  programs  for  El  Salvador  a 
Honduras  are  also  being  increased  t( 
reinforce  our  FMS  programs.  Their 
pose  is  to  help  train  professionally  C( 
petent  military  forces  which  can  curl 
subversion,  halt  the  infiltration  of  ar 
and  men  from  abroad,  and  use  U.S.- 
manufactured  equipment  effectively, 
are  proposing  to  continue  in  FY  198: 
the  small  IMET  program  for  Costa  1, 
that  was  established  through  reprog. 
ing  in  FY  1981. 

Caribbean 

Another  priority  in  the  FY  1982  bud' 
is  the  area  some  call  our  "third 
border" -the  Carribbean.  These  islan 
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find  themselves  critically  strained 
gnant  agricultural  sectors,  the  low 
ndustries,  and  unemployment 
of  up  to  35%,  all  contributing  to 
itent  and  political  instability  which 
Cuban  adventurism.  Nearly  one- 
if  total  development  assistance 
ie-half  o(  the  ESF  we  are  re- 
the  hemisphere  is  for  the 
nillion  and  $60  million 
•tively. 

jr  assistance  efforts  in  the  Carib- 
lave  the  following  objectives: 

trengthen  friendly  ties  and 
ration  among  the  islands,  including 
rity  measures  among  the  small- 
and  states  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
iemselves,  maintain  law  and  order 
reserve  their  territorial  integrity 
ational  sovereignty; 
To  promote  political  and  social  in- 
10ns  so  as  to  strengthen  democratic 
institutional  processes;  and 
To  expand  the  productive  sector 
ible  nations  to  increase  their 
rce  base  and  move  toward  econom- 
'-suttieieney. 

proximately  one-third  of  our  aid 
j  Caribbean  will  go  to  regional  in- 
ions  such  as  the  Caribbean  Devel- 
nt  Bank.  We  will  work  closely  with 
major  donors  such  as  Canada  and 
?rn  Europe,  and  we  shall  deal  with 
nail  Caribbean  countries  on  a 
lal  basis. 

1  Jamaica,  years  of  weak  economic 
gement  have  taken  a  terrible  toll  - 
rs  of  negative  growth.  Prime 
ter  Seaga's  decisive  electoral  vic- 
ast  October  turned  Jamaica  away 
policies  which  had  led  it  close  to 
■uptcy.  Seaga  is  determined  to 
re  economic  health  to  Jamaica  by 
Jating  private  investment  and 
ring  sound  economic  policies,  sup- 
d  by  the  international  financial  in- 
ions  buttressed  by  bilateral  pro- 
s.  The  outcome  of  this  effort  to 
Jamaica  to  recovery  under  West- 
riented  principles  is  being  followed 
ly  throughout  the  Caribbean. 
Kir  national  interests  require  that 
elp  Jamaica  succeed.  We  are 
dy  engaged  in  a  major  program  for 
ica,  linked  to  the  massive  assist- 
and  economic  program  being  nego- 
i  between  Jamaica  and  other  inter- 
nal donors.  We  expect  this  pro- 
i-a  large  part  of  which  is  aimed  at 
igorating  the  private  sector -to 
the  economy  from  negative  to 
ive  growth  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  problem  for  FY  L982  is  to  maintain 
momentum.  Earlier  attempts  to  solve 
Jamaican  problems  have  faltered  short 
of  success,  making  each  new  attempt 
more  difficult. 

We  are  asking  for  $19  million  in 
development  assistance  tor  FY  1982  — 
twice  our  FY  1981  program -and  $40 
million  in  ESF.  Our  bilateral  programs 
are  largely  focused  on  helping  to 
revitalize  Jamaica's  private  sector  and 
undertake  special  programs  in  energy. 
They  are  designed  to  complement  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  initiative  for  stimulating 
private  foreign  investment  in  Jamaica. 

We  are  also  requesting  $1  million  in 
security  assistance  for  Jamaica  to  con- 
tinue the  $1.5  million  FMS  program  we 
began  with  the  new  government  this 
year  through  reprograming.  Direct 


credit  is  requested  in  view  of  Jamaica's 

already  large  foreign  debt  service 
burden  over  the  next  several  years. 

We  intend  to  strengthen  ties  among 
the  small  island  states  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean  through  joint  security  meas- 
ures as  well  as  economic  cooperation. 
The  crucial  problem  is  unemployment, 
particularly  of  youths  just  entering  the 
labor  force -the  groups  most  susceptible 
to  Cuban-inspired  exploitation.  We  plan 
to  target  $20  million  in  ESF  toward 
stimulating  employment  generating 
enterprises.  The  FMS  program  of  $7.5 
million  is  primarily  for  a  regional  Coast 
Guard  program  of  the  eastern  Caribbean 
states. 

Frankly,  we  are  late  in  supporting 
this  regional  coast  guard  in  which  the 
British  have  taken  a  lead.  We  had  hoped 


U.S.  Suspends  Economic  Aid 
to  Nicaragua 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  1,  19811 

After  a  careful  review  the  President  has 
defined  a  comprehensive  U.S.  policy  on 
assistance  to  Nicaragua.  The  policy 
takes  into  account  Nicaraguan  support 
for  violence  in  El  Salvador,  the  provi- 
sions of  U.S.  law,  the  positive  responses 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  our 
concerns,  and  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests in  the  region.  It  envisages  the 
possibility  of  a  continuing  assistance 
relationship  with  Nicaragua. 

Given  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua's  involvement  in  activities 
supporting  violence  in  El  Salvador,  the 
President  has  decided  to  invoke  the  pro- 
visions of  section  533(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  That  section  calls  for  a 
termination  of  ESF  [economic  support 
funds]  assistance  to  Nicaragua  if  the 
President  determines  that  its  govern- 
ment is  supporting  violence  in  another 
country.  It  also  makes  all  outstanding 
ESF  loans  due  and  payable  in  that 
event. 

This  Administration  has  made 
strong  representations  to  the 
Nicaraguans  to  cease  military  support  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Their  re- 
sponse has  been  positive.  We  have  no 
hard  evidence  of  arms  movements 
through  Nicaragua  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  propaganda  and  some  other 


support  activities  have  been  curtailed. 
We  remain  concerned,  however,  that 
some  arms  traffic  may  be  continuing  and 
that  other  support  very  probably  con- 
tinues. 

Important  U.S.  security  interests 
are  at  stake  in  the  region.  We  want  to 
encourage  a  continuation  of  recent 
favorable  trends  with  regard  to 
Nicaraguan  support  for  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  We  also  want  to  continue  to 
assist  moderate  forces  in  Nicaragua 
which  are  resisting  Marxist  domination, 
working  toward  a  democratic  alter- 
native, and  keeping  alive  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Recognizing  the  Nicaraguan 
response  to  date  and  taking  into  account 
our  national  security  interests  in  the 
region,  the  President  has  decided  to  use 
his  special  authority  under  section 
614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  maintain  outstanding  fully  disbursed 
ESF  loans  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua-that  is,  not  to  call  for  their  im- 
mediate repayment. 

We  are  considering  a  resumption  of 
PL  480  and,  later,  development 
assistance  if  the  favorable  trends  there 
continue.  We  do  not  rule  out  the  even- 
tual resumption  of  ESF  assistance  at  a 
later  time  should  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua improve. 


! 


•Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
acting  Department  spokesman  William  J. 
Dyess.  ■ 
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to  respond  in  FY  1980  to  Barbados'  re- 
quest for  coastal  patrol  and  army  equip- 
ment, but  the  Barbados  Government  in- 
formed us  it  could  not  afford  the  stand- 
ard FMS  credit  terms.  For  FY  1982,  we 
will  mix  both  guaranteed  loans  and 
direct  credits  to  achieve  an  intermediate 
interest  rate  for  Barbados.  For  the  even 
smaller  states  in  the  area,  even  these 
terms  are  beyond  their  means;  direct, 
concessional  credits  in  FY  1982  are 
crucial  to  meeting  their  needs. 

We  are  also  proposing  a  major  in- 
crease in  FMS  for  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  $7  million  including  $4  million  of 
direct  credit.  We  have  been  working 
with  this  democratic  country  on  a  pro- 
gram to  introduce  some  modern  equip- 
ment to  begin  replacing  the  U.S.  arms 
acquired  20  to  30  years  ago.  A  small  $1 
million  FMS  program  is  proposed  for 
the  Bahamas  which  has  recently  estab- 
lished a  defense  force. 

South  America 

Our  commitment  to  our  close  and  impor- 
tant friends  in  South  America  is  not 
lessened  by  the  emphasis  we  are  giving 
to  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The  most 
serious  South  American  development 
problems  are  in  the  Andean  countries. 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  all  have 
mineral  reserves  which  boost  their  long- 
term  prospects,  but  they  are  now  trying 
to  cope  with  chronic  economic  problems, 
including  serious  unemployment  and 
rapid  population  growth.  All  have  per 
capita  incomes  less  than  one-tenth  of  our 
own.  These  problems  contribute  to  in- 
stability and  stimulate  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. 

The  assistance  we  are  proposing 
builds  on  existing  bilateral  and  local 
efforts.  Development  assistance  pro- 
grams in  FY  1982  total  $11.6  million  for 
Ecuador  and  $30  million  for  Peru.  In 
Ecuador,  President  Roldos  has  initiated 
an  extensive  development  program.  In 
Peru,  President  Belaunde's  plans  focus 
on  developing  economically  deprived 
areas  and  significantly  expanding 
employment. 

We  have  FMS  programs  for  only 
three  countries  in  South  America - 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  The  pro- 
grams for  Peru  and  Ecuador,  each  of 
which  is  proposed  at  $6  million,  are 
modestly  larger  than  the  FY  1981  pro- 
grams. The  proposed  $12.7  million  pro- 
gram for  Colombia  remains  at  the  FY 
el.  Small  new  [MET  programs 

also  being  proposed  (<>r  Venezuela 


Economic  Assistance  to 
El  Salvador 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  24,  19811 

The  Administration  has  approved  pro- 
ceeding with  reprograming  of  an  addi- 
tional $63.5  million  in  economic 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  for  FY  1981.  This  assistance  is 
urgently  needed  to  help  the  government 
deal  with  the  economic  situation, 
especially  to  finance  essential  imports  of 
food  and  of  agricultural  chemicals  and 
industrial  materials  for  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

With  this  additional  aid  we  will  be 
providing  a  total  of  $126.5  million  in 
economic  aid  this  fiscal  year,  over  three 
times  our  military  aid. 

In  keeping  with  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  hold  down  expenditures, 
we  intend  to  provide  the  additional  $63.5 
million  through  reprograming  rather 
than  by  supplemental  appropriations. 
We  are  working  out  the  precise  details 
of  reprograming  of  PL  480,  develop- 
ment assistance,  economic  support 
funds,  and  other  credits.  We  will  be  con- 
sulting with  the  Congress  and  other 
governments  as  implementation  pro- 
ceeds. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  William  J. 
Dyess.  ■ 


and  Brazil,  in  keeping  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference  committee 
on  the  FY  1981  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill  which  we  fully  support. 
Finally,  the  Administration  is  recom- 
mending repeal  of  the  provision  in  Sec- 
tion 620B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  prohibits  all  military  sales  and 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina. Although  we  are  proposing  no 
assistance  for  Argentina  in  FY  1982,  the 
strategic  interests  we  share  with  Argen- 
tina require  that  we  have  the  flexibility 
to  consider  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  if  that  would  be  in  our  interest. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress 
again  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
ESF  contingency  fund  to  our  efforts  to 


strengthen  both  security  and  develo 
ment.  Events  in  the  past  2  years  inlj 
hemisphere,  particularly  in  El  Salva 
and  Jamaica,  have  tested  our  ability  $\ 
move  quickly  with  economic  suppor 
funds  to  meet  rapidly  changing  sit 
tions.  With  the  cooperation  of  Cong 
we  have  done  relatively  well,  but  oftel 
by  sacrificing  important  objectives  ebi 
where.  The  $250  million  ESF  conting.  E 
cy  fund  this  Administration  is  requests 
is  essential  to  enable  us  to  respond  m  I 
rapidly  to  critical  situations  where  m 
reprogramings  may  prove  insufficient  '* 
counterproductive. 

Regarding  security,  the  total  FMS 
assistance  we  are  requesting,  $81.5 
million,  is  an  increase  of  27%  over  ott 
FY  1981  budget.  But  more  important r' 
than  the  increase  is  the  tailoring  of  FJI 
terms  to  economic  needs;  $31  million  I 
dollars  of  the  FMS  request  is  for  the  I 
very  important  direct  credits  on  concU 
sional  terms -at  not  less  than  3%  inte't 
est  and  up  to  12  years  repayment.  Ev>i 
so,  the  total  FMS  request  for  Latin 
America  is  but  2%  of  our  worldwide 
FMS  request  proposal  and  falls  subst 
tially  below  the  program  levels  for  th€ 
region  in  the  mid  1970s. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  the  imp 
tance  of  the  international  military  edii 
tion  and  training  program.  The  numb 
of  Latin  American  students  trained 
under  IMET  reached  an  all-time  low  ii 
FY  1980,  less  than  half  the  average  an 
nual  level  of  the  1970s.  Thanks  to  the 
change  that  this  subcommittee  initiate 
in  the  FY  1981  legislation  providing  fi 
incremental  costing  of  IMET,  we  hope 
to  turn  that  statistic  around  this  year. 
We  are  requesting  $11.1  million  in  FY 
1982,  an  increase  of  22%  over  our  198M 
request.  Even  with  the  ability  to  proviJI 
more  training  per  IMET  dollar,  we  ne< 
more  dollars  if  we  are  to  meet  the  tra* 
ing  needs  of  the  region  and  preserve  t 
capacity  to  cooperate  with  our  neighbc 
on  shared  security  interest. 

Compared  to  the  stakes  in  Latin 
America,  we  are  not  asking  for  much  i 
the  way  of  assistance.  Carefully  tar- 
geted, the  small  amounts  we  are  re- 
questing can  have  a  significant  impact 
and  provide  concrete  evidence  of  our 
commitment  to  the  development  and  s 
curity  of  our  closest  neighbors. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Uffii 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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fcrrent  Actions 


[LATERAL 


Iture 


.ention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute 
Cooperation  on  Agriculture.  Done  at 
hington  Mar.  6,  1979.  Entered  into  force 

'SO. 
fications  deposited:  Ecuador,  Jan.  30, 
;  Nicaragua,  Feb.  12,  1981. 

irctica 

Antarctic  Treaty.  Signed  at  Washington 
1.  1959.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 
1   TIAS  4780. 
ession  deposited:  Italy,  Mar.  18,  1981. 

ition,  Civil-Navigation 

?ndment  of  annex  I  of  the  1956 
jements  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air 
igation  services  in  Greenland  and  the 
oe  Islands  and  in  Iceland  (TIAS  4048, 
9).  Adopted  bv  the  ICAO  Council  at  Mon- 
J  Dec.  16,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
1980. 

lisions 

ivention  on  the  international  regulations 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  with 
illations.  Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1972. 
ered  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
essions  deposited:  Guinea,  Jan.  19,  1981; 
dives.  Jan.  14,  1981. 

runodities  —  Common  Fund 

eement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 

Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 

eva  June  24,  1980.1 

latures:  F.R.G..  Mar.  10,  1981;  Ireland, 

ippines,  Feb.  24,  1981;  Malawi,  Zaire, 

J  17.  1981. 

ification  deposited:  Indonesia,  Feb.  24, 

1. 

iservation 

vention  on  international  trade  in  en- 

gered  species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 

l  appendices.  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  3, 

3.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975.  TIAS 

9. 

ification  deposited:  Argentina,  Jan.  8, 

l.2 

essions  deposited:  China,  Jan.  8,  1981; 

inda,  Oct.  20,  1980;  Suriname,  Nov.  17, 

};2  Zambia,  Nov.  24,  1980.2 

sndment  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  3, 
3,  on  international  trade  in  endangered 
nes  of  wild  fauna  and  flora  (TIAS  8249). 
pted  at  Bonn  June  22,  1979.1 
eptance  deposited:  Botswana,  Nov.  19, 
3;  F.R.G.,  May  7,  1980;  Liechtenstein, 
.  21,  1980;  Mauritius,  Sept.  23,  1980; 
o,  Jan.  5,  1981;  U.K.,  Nov.  28,  1980.3 

sular 

ional  protocol,  to  the  Vienna  convention 

onsular  relations  (TIAS  6820),  concerning 


the  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes.  Done 
at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Malawi,  Feb.  23,  1981. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  2, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  6,  1977;  for 
the  U.S.  Jan.  3,  1979.  TIAS  9037. 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  Feb.  19, 
1981. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and 
preventing  the  illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property. 
Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1970,  at  the  16th 
session  of  the  UNESCO  general  conference. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  24,  1972.4 
Acceptance  deposited:  Peru,  Oct.  24,  1979. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov. 
14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20,  1978." 
Accession  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  Feb.  25, 
1981. 

.  Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  4,  1970.  TIAS  7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Brazil,  Jan.  19,  1981. 

Energy 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research  and  development  on  radiation 
damage  in  fusion  materials,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Paris  Oct.  21,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  21,  1980. 

Signatures:  Canada,  European  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Community,  Japan,  Switzerland,  U.S., 
Oct.  21,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
energy  technology  systems  analysis,  with  an- 
nex. Done  at  Paris  Nov.  13,  1980.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  13,  1980. 
Signatures:  Australia,  Belgium,  Commission 
of  the  European  Communities,  Denmark, 
F.R.G.,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
U.S.,  Nov.  13,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  economic  assessment  service  for 
coal,  with  annex.  Done  at  Paris  Nov.  20, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  20,  1975. 
TIAS  9775. 
Signatures:  Australia,  Sept.  26,  1980;  Japan, 

Sept.  24,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research  and  development  on  the  production 
of  hydrogen  from  water,  with  annexes.  Done 
at  Paris  Oct.  6,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
6.  1977. 
Signature:  U.K.,  Sept.  23,  1979. 


Implementing  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  biomass  conversion  technical  in- 
formation service.  Done  at  Paris  May  24, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  24,  1978. 
Signatures:  Italy,  Dec.  4,  1979;  Japan,  Sept. 
24,  1980;  New  Zealand,  Oct.  5,  1979; 
Switzerland,  Nov.  21,  1979.6 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 

research,  development,  and  demonstration  on 

forestry  energy,  with  annex.  Done  at  Tokyo 

Apr.  13,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  13, 

1978. 

Signatures:  Switzerland,  July  17.  1980;  U.K., 

Apr.  10,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  on 
enhanced  recovery  of  oil,  with  energy.  Done 
at  Paris  May  22,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
May  22,  1979. 
Signatures:  U.K.,  Feb.  1,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  on 
hot  dry  rock  technology,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Paris  Sept.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
1,  1979. 
Signature:  Japan,  Feb.  23,  1981. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research  and  development  and  demonstration 
on  energy  conservation  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Paris  Feb. 
18,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  18,  1981. 
Signatures:  Belgium,  Canada,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Feb.  18,  1981. 

Supplement  to  the  implementing  agreement 
of  Oct.  6,  1977,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
project  on  small  solar  power  systems,  with 
annex.  Done  at  Paris  May  22,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  May  22,  1979. 
Signature:  Italy,  Jan.  19,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research  and  development  on  energy  conser- 
vation through  energy  storage,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Paris  Sept.  22,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  22,  1978;  for  the  U.S.  Feb.  21, 
1979. 
Signature:  Belgium,  Oct.  16,  1979. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Declarations  recognizing  as  compulsory  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  under  Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court. 
Declaration  deposited:  Malta,  Jan.  23,  1981. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  9,  1946;  re- 
entered into  force  for  the  U.S.  Feb.  18,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Jan.  30,  1981. 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  9,  1946.  Entered 
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into  force  Apr.  20,  1948.  TIAS  1868. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Botswana,  Feb.  27, 
1978;  Cape  Verde,  Apr.  3,  1979;  Comoros, 
Oct.  23,  1978;  Djibouti,  May  3,  1978; 
Grenada,  July  9,  1979;  Lesotho,  June  2,  1980; 
St.  Lucia,  Apr.  9,  1980;  Vietnam,  Socialist 
Republic  of,  Jan.  17,  1980;  Zimbabwe, 
June  6,  1980. 

Convention  (ILO  No.  53)  concerning  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  professional  capacity  for 
masters  and  officers  on  board  merchant  ships. 
Adopted  at  Geneva,  Oct.  24,  1936.  Entered 
into  force  for  the  U.S.  Oct.  29,  1939.  54  Stat. 
1683;  TS  950;  3  Bevans  281. 
Ratification  deposited:  Djibouti,  Aug.  3,  1978. 

Convention  (ILO  No.  55)  concerning  the 
liability  of  the  shipowner  in  case  of  sickness, 
injury,  or  death  of  seamen.  Adopted  at 
Geneva  Oct.  24,  1936.  Entered  into  force  for 
the  U.S.  Oct.  29,  1939.  54  Stat.  1683;  TS 
951;  3  Bevans  287. 
Ratification  deposited:  Djibouti,  Aug.  3,  1978. 

Convention  (ILO  No.  58)  fixing  the  minimum 
age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  employ- 
ment at  sea.  Adopted  at  Geneva  Oct.  24, 
1936.  Entered  into  force  for  the  U.S.  Oct.  29, 
1939.  54  Stat.  1705;  TS  952;  3  Bevans  294. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Djibouti,  Aug.  3, 
1978;  Grenada,  July  9,  1979;  Seychelles, 
Feb.  6,  1978. 

Convention  (ILO  No.  74)  concerning  the  cer- 
tification of  able  seamen.  Adopted  at  Seattle 
June  29,  1946.  Entered  into  force  for  the 
U.S.  Apr.  9,  1954.  5  UST  605;  TIAS  2949. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guinea-Bissau, 
Feb.  9,  1977. 

Load  Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 
on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331),  relating  to 
amendments  to  the  convention.  Done  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  12,  1975.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  New  Zealand,  Feb.  13, 
1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  14,  1975.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Thailand,  Feb.  20, 

1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  17,  1977.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Thailand,  Feb.  20, 

L981 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979.' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Chile,  Mar.  16,  1981; 
Sri  Lanka,  Mar.  17,  1981. 


Convention  on  facilitation  of  international 
maritime  traffic,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Apr.  9,  1965.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  5, 
1967;  for  the  U.S.  May  16,  1967.  TIAS  6251. 
Accession  deposited:  Guinea,  Jan.  19,  1981. 

Amendments  of  article  VII  of  the  convention 

on  facilitation  of  international  maritime 

traffic,  1965  (TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  19,  1973.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Hungary,  Feb.  9, 

1981. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization.  Done  at  Washington  Oct.  1 1 , 
1947.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1950. 
TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  St.  Lucia,  Mar.  2,  1981. 

Nuclear  Material  — Physical  Protection 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  of 
nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Vien- 
na Oct.  26,  1979. > 

Ratification  deposited:  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Feb.  5,  1981.2 

Nuclear  Weapons  — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Feb.  26,  1981.6 

Patents,  Microorganisms 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the 
purposes  of  patent  procedure,  with  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Budapest  Apr.  28,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  22, 

1981. 

Pollution 

Protocol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high 
seas  in  cases  of  pollution  by  substances  other 
than  oil.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973.1 
Accession  deposited:  Liberia,  Feb.  17,  1981. 

Postal 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Enters  into  force  July 
1,  1981. 
Signatures:  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Angola, 

Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Bahamas, 
Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Barbados,  Belgium, 
Benin,  Bhutan,  Bolivia,  Burma,  Byelorussia 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Botswana,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Chad,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Congo,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt, 
Kthiopia,  Finland,  France,  Gabon,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  F.R.G.,  Greece,  Guinea, 
Guinea-Bissau,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary, 
Iceland.  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Ivory  ('oast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Kenya,  Republic  Of  Korea,  Democratic 


Republic  of  Korea,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Lesotho,  Liberia,  Libya,  Liechtenstein,  ]i 
embourg,  Madagascar,  Malaysia,  Malawi! 
Mali,  Mauritania,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Moi^ 
Mongolia,  Morocco,  Mozambique,  Nepal,  | 
Netherlands,  Netherlands  Antilles,  New  I 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Nor)) 
Oman,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Pol 
Portugal,  Qatar,  Romania,  Rwanda,  San] 
Marino,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  L| 
Singapore,  Spain,  Sudan,  Suriname,  Sri  1 
Lanka,  Swaziland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,] 
Syria,  Tanzania,  Thailand,  Togo,  Tonga, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  1 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Unii 
Arab  Emirates,  U.K.  (including  overseasl 
ritories),  U.S.,  Uruguay,  Upper  Volta, 
U.S.S.R.,  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Democii 
Republic  of  Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zaire,  Z, 
bia,  Oct.  26,  1979;  Venezuela,  Oct.  24,  1 
1979. 

Constitution  of  the  universal  postal  unio:: 

with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Vienna  July 

1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1966.  T; 

5881. 

Ratification  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  Dei 

11,  1980. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of 
universal  postal  union  with  final  protocol1 
signed  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964.  Done  at 
Tokyo  Nov.  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force 
1,  1971,  except  for  article  V  of  the  addit 
protocol  which  entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Ratification  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  Dei 

1980. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constiti 
of  the  universal  postal  union  of  July  10, 
general  regulations  with  final  protocol  ar 
annex,  and  the  universal  postal  conventii 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulatio 
Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered 
force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Liberia,  Nov.  28. 
1980;  Saudi  Arabia,  May  11,  1979. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  cheel 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations  wit 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Oc 
1979.  Enters  into  force  July  1,  1981. 
Signatures:  Algeria,  Argentina,  Austria, 
bados,  Belgium,  Benin,  Bulgaria,  Burund 
Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Ch 
Chile,  Colombia,  Congo,  Costa  Rica,  Cyp 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egy 
Finland,  France,  Gabon,  F.R.G.,  Greece, 
Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Indones- 
Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Jordan,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liechtenstein, 
Libya,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Morocco, 
Mozambique,  Netherlands,  Netherlands 
tilles,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway,  Roma 
Rwanda,  San  Marino,  Senegal,  Spain,  S 
Lanka,  Sudan,  Suriname,  Sweden,  Switz 
land,  Syria,  Thailand,  Togo,  Tunisia,  Tu 
U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Vatican  Ci 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen,  Yemen 
Republic,  Yugoslavia,  Zaire,  Oct.  26,  197 
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.iber 
national  natural  rubber  agreement, 

e  at  Geneva  Oct.  ti,  L979.  Entered 
.  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1  •- 
■n  deposited   Mexico,  Feb.  24,  1981. 

ot\  .it  Sea 

•rnatu>nal  convention  for  the  safety  o(  life 
'74.  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
1.  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 
0  TTAS  9700 
■eptance  deposited:  Indonesia.  Feb.  17. 

: 

■   -        itmg  to  the  international 
•-  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea.  1974 
'i   Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
ers  into  force  May  1.  1981. 
ession  deposit ed:  Denmark,  Nov.  27. 

0. 

ellite  Communications  System 
eement  relating  to  the  International 
■  unications  Satellite  Organization 
-  \Ti.  with  annexes.  Done  at 
;hington  Aug.  20.  1971.  Entered  into 

12.  1973.  TIAS  7532. 
ession  deposited:  Somalia,  Mar.  27,  1981. 

rating  agreement  relating  to  the  Interna- 
al  Telecommunications  Satellite  Organiza- 
lINTELSAT).  with  annex.  Done  at 
Aug.  20,  1971.  Entered  into 
12.  1973.  TIAS  7532. 
ature:  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
munications.  Somalia,  Mar.  27,  1981. 


eement  governing  the  activities  of  states 
he  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 
pted  at  New  York  Dec.  5,  1979. ' 
ature:  Netherlands,  Jan.  27,  1981. 

mention  on  registration  of  objects 
ched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York 
14,  197").  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15, 
i.  TIAS  8480. 
?ssion  deposited:  Netherlands,  Jan.  26, 


communications 

national  telecommunication  convention 
annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga- 
emolinos  Oct.  25.  1973.  Entered  into 
;  Jan.  1.  1975;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  7,  1976. 

ssion  deposited:  Zimbabwe.  Feb.  10, 


onsm 

rnational  convention  against  the  taking  of 

'•.  iopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 
(.' 

ission  deposited:  Barbados,  Mar.  9,  1981. 


Notification  of  withdrawal  deposited:  El 
Salvador,  Jan.  28,  1980;  effective  Jan.  28 
L981. 

Transportation 

Agreement  on  the  international  carriage  of 
perishable  foodstuffs  and  on  the  special  equip- 
ment to  be  used  for  such  carriage  (ATI'). 

with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept.  l.  L970. 

Entered  into  force  Nov.  21,  197(1. ' 
Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  Mar.  5,  1981. 

UNIDO 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Industrial 

Development  Organization,  with  annexes. 

Adopted  at  Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979. ' 

Signatures:  Poland,  Jan.  22,  1981;  Hungary, 

Jan.  26,  1981;  Haiti,  Jan.  28,  1981; 

Mauritania,  Mar.  4,  1981;  Cyprus,  Mar.  17, 

1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Iraq,  Jan.  23,  1981; 

Ethiopia.  Feb.  23,  1981;  Cuba,  Mar.  16,  1981. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations.  Done  at 
Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849. 
Notification  of  adherence:  India,  Mar.  9, 
1981. 

Notification  of  succession:  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Mar.  16,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  schedule  to  the  interna- 
tional convention  for  the  regulation  of  whal- 
ing, 1946.  Adopted  at  the  32d  meeting  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission,  Brighton 
July  21-26,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  26, 

1980,  except  for  certain  amendments  that 
entered  into  force  Feb.  23,  1981. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971.  Open  for 
signature  at  Washington  from  Mar.  24 
through  May  15.  1981.  Enters  into  force  July 

I,  1981,  if  by  June  30,  1981,  certain  provi- 
sions have  been  met. 

Signature:  Norway,  Mar.  25,  1981. 

Food  aid  convention,  1980  (part  of  the  inter- 
national wheat  agreement,  1971,  as  extended) 
(TIAS  7144,  9878).  Done  at  Washington  Mar. 

II,  1980.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Mar.  23, 
1981.7 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 
food  aid  convention,  1980.  Open  for  signature 
at  Washington  from  Mar.  24  through  May  15, 

1981.  Enters  into  force  July  1,  1981,  if  by 
June  30,  1981,  certain  provisions  have  been 
met. 

Signature:  Norway,  Mar.  25,  1981. 


World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 

world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 

Paris  Nov.  23.  1972.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 

17,  L975.  TIAS  8226. 

Ratification  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Jan.  9, 

1981. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  14,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  14,  1953.  TIAS  2880. 
Termination:  Papua  New  Guinea,  Sept.  16, 
1975. 

Agreement  relating  to  operation  of  United 
States  military  flights  through  RAAF  Base 
Darwin.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Canberra  Mar.  11,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  11,  1981. 

Belgium 

Agreement  in  the  field  of  radioactive  waste 
management.  Signed  at  Mol  and  Washington 
Jan.  7  and  19,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
19,  1981. 

Brazil 

Record  of  discussion  concerning  salted  cattle 
hides  and  manufactured  leather  products. 
Signed  at  Brasilia  Aug.  13,  1980.  Entered  in- 
to force  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Canada 

Agreement  with  respect  to  social  security. 
Signed  at  Ottawa  Mar.  11,  1981.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  each  govern- 
ment shall  have  received  from  the  other 
government  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements  for  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
agreement. 

Denmark 

General  security  of  information  agreement. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Copenhagen 
Jan.  23  and  Feb.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  27,  1981. 

Dominica 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Dominica.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bridgetown  and 
Roseau  May  15  and  22,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  May  22,  1980.  Supersedes  agreement  of 
Dec.  16,  1966,  and  Jan.  11,  1967  (TIAS 
6206). 


nsm 


utes  of  the  World  Tourism  Organization 
0).  Done  at  Mexico  City  Sept.  27,  1970. 
;red  into  force  Jan.  2,  1975;  for  the  U.S. 
16,  1975  TIAS  8307. 


Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.' 
Ratifications  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  23, 
1981;  Rwanda,  Mar.  2,  1981;  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Mar.  12,  1981. 


Ecuador 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
18,  1975  (TIAS  8282),  relating  to  the 
cooperative  program  in  Ecuador  for  the 
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observation  and  tracking  of  satellites  and 
space  vehicles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Quito  Dec.  4  and  16,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  16,  1980. 

Egypt 

Agreement  concerning  the  "Egypt  Today- 
Memphis"  exhibit.  Signed  at  Cairo  Mar.  1, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  1,  1981. 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  an  OMEGA  navigation  system 
monitoring  station.  Signed  at  Alexandria 
June  14,  1980.  Entered  into  force  June  14, 
1980. 

France 

Agreement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
dependents  of  official  government  employees. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Paris  Feb. 
18,  1981.  Enters  into  force  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  date  of  receipt  of 
last  notification  that  each  party  has  com- 
pleted the  procedures  required  by  its  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  the  agreement. 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Agreement  regarding  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  of  the  commercial  sections  of 
the  embassies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Jan.  30,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  30,  1981. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  the  accorded  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  temporarily  in  Haiti  for 
the  purpose  of  survey  and  relief  operations. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au- 
Prince  Aug.  19  and  21,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  21,  1980. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
17,  1979,  as  amended  (TIAS  9595,  9715), 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au- 
Prince  Dec.  17,  1980,  and  Feb.  5,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  5,  1981. 

Iran 

Agreement  of  cooperation.  Signed  at  Ankara 
Mar.  5,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  5, 
1959.  TIAS  4189. 

Notification  of  termination:  Nov.  19, 
1979;  effective  Nov.  19,  1980. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
8,  1977  (TIAS  8824).  Signed  at  Kingston  Feb. 
6,  1981   Entered  into  force  Feb.  6,  1981. 

Japan 

Agreement  extending  the  Sept.  \2,  1977 

i'I  IAS  8784),  joint  determination  and  joint 


communique  for  reprocessing  of  special 
nuclear  material  of  U.S.  origin,  with  ex- 
change of  notes  and  related  letter.  Signed  at 
Washington  Feb.  24,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  24,  1981. 

Kuwait 

International  express  mail  agreement  with 
detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Kuwait  and 
Washington  Feb.  28  and  Mar.  11,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  11,  1981. 

Lebanon 

Investment  incentive  agreement.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  Sept.  17;  1980, 
and  Feb.  10,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Feb. 
10,  1981. 

Montserrat 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Montserrat.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bridgetown 
and  Plymouth  Jan.  13  and  Feb.  9,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  9,  1981.  Supersedes 
agreement  of  April  3  and  May  16,  1968 
(TIAS  6493). 

Mozambique 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June 
28,  1979  (TIAS  9635),  with  minutes  of 
negotiation.  Signed  at  Maputo  Feb.  23,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  23,  1981. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  relating  to  storage  of  preposi- 
tioned  war  readiness  materials  by  U.S. 
forces.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  The 
Hague  Jan.  15,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
15,  1981. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  scientific  and  technical 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  2, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  2,  1981. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Apr. 
26,  1978  (TIAS  9604),  with  memorandum  of 
understanding.  Signed  at  Lima  Feb.  5,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  5,  1981. 

Portugal 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  Signed  at  Washington 
Oct.  16,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Mar.  4,  1981. 

St.  Kitts/Nevis 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  St.  Kitts/Nevis. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Bridgetown  and  Basseterre  May  15,  1980, 
and  .Ian.  13,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
13,  1981.  Supersedes  agreement  of  Dec.  19, 
1966,  and  Jan.  10,  1967  (TIAS  6209). 


St.  Lucia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishmerl 
Peace  Corps  program  in  St.  Lucia.  Effeji 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bridget//.- 
Castries  May  15  and  July  8,  1980.  Entel 
into  force  July  8,  1980.  Supersedes 
agreements  of  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  10,  196J 
(TIAS  5902). 

Senegal 

Agreement  regarding  the  establishment  i 
operation  of  a  space  vehicle  tracking  an| 
communication  facility.  Effected  by  exc* 
of  notes  at  Dakar  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  5,11 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  5,  1981. 

Singapore 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  the  | 
change  of  individual  personnel  between  i 
U.S.  Army  Western  Command  and  the  . 
Republic  of  Singapore  Armed  Forces.  S  i 
at  Singapore  Jan.  5,  1981.  Entered  into! 
Jan.  5,  1981. 

Sudan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  foil 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  22,  I 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Khartci 
Feb.  14,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  j 
1981. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  t 
4,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9215,  9462, 
9717),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  \ 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prodi  i 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bang  I 
Nov.  13  and  27,  1980.  Terminated  Jan. 
1981. 

Turkey 

Implementing  agreement  regarding  the 
solidation  and  rescheduling  of  certain  de 
owed  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Signed  at  Ankara  Feb.  7, 1 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  7,  1981. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  in  the  field  of  energy  resean 
and  development,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
Washington  Mar.  6,  1980:  Entered  into 
Mar.  6,  1980. 

Agreement  on  agricultural  cooperation. 
Signed  at  Caracas  Apr.  10,  1980.  Enters- 
force  upon  signature  or  upon  the  entry  i 
force  of  the  July  11,  1980,  agreement  fo 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation, 
whichever  date  is  later. 


'Not  in  force. 

2With  reservation^). 

:,Extended  to  the  Bailiwick  of  Jersey 
Bailiwick  of  Guernsey,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Belize,  Bermuda,  British  Indian  Ocean  T 
ritories,  British  Virgin  Islands,  Cayman 
Islands,  Falkland  Islands  and  Dependenc 
Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Montserrat,  I'itca 
Henderson,  Ducie  and  Oeno  Islands,  and 
Saint  Helena  and  Dependencies. 

'Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

''Subject  to  ratification. 

'With  statement, 

'Applicable  to  Berlin  (West).  ■ 
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rch  1981 


■  1 

ate  Department  announces  that  it  is 

lion  in  military  aid  to  El 
i..r   Twenty  more  U.S.  noncombat 

: .  isers  are  to  join  the  25  advisers 
iv  there,  in  addition  to  9  administrative 
jpport  personnel,  bringing  to  54  the 
involved  in  the  security  assistance  pro- 

MKtary  Haig  instructs  U.S.  Represen- 
to  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
■■sure  that  negotiations  do  not  end 

■  coming  session  (scheduled  to  resume 
y)  of  the  conference  pending  a  U.S. 
mment  policy  review. 

hb 

•..■•nuts  its  decision  to  sell  addi- 
i  military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  as 
jf  a  policy  to  strenghten  Western  securi- 
ts  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 

te  of  1 14  to  0  with  22  abstentions 
ding  U.S.),  U.N.  General  Assembly 
:s  a  resolution  condemning  South  Africa 
locking  a  settlement  in  Namibia  and  urg- 
rade  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

h9 

enth  session  of  the  Third  U.N.  Law  of 
lea  Conference  resumes  in  New  York, 
9-Apr.  24. 

'oreign  Minister  Hans-Deitrich  Genscher 
e  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  makes 
al  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  9-11. 

:hlO 

Yesident  Reagan  makes  official  visit  to 
ida.  Mar.  10-11. 

:h  11 

effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  at 
>erra,  U.S.  and  Australia  agree  to  U.S. 
■orce  use  of  RAAF  Base  Darwin  for 
'.  aircraft  staging  operations  for  sea 
eillance  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  for 
Ration  training  purposes. 

rh  13 

Pending  a  complete  review  of  U.S. 
era!  relations  with  Mozambique,  U.S. 
x>rarily  suspends  food  aid  to  that  coun- 


rh  15-18 

During  a  private  visit  to  the  U.S.,  Argen- 
President-designate  Viola  meets  in 
ihington,  D.C.,  with  the  President  and 
!  President,  Secretaries  of  State  and 
snse.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  other 
.  officials,  Mar.  16-17. 

ch  21 

Egypt  initial  agreement  for 
aeration  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
rgy  which  allows  the  U.S.  to  transfer  to 


Egypt  technology  and  equipment  for  a 
nuclear  electric  generating  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 2,000  megawatts  and  the  en- 
riched uranium  fuel  used  to  support  the 
capacity. 

March  23 

Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi  Ito 
makes  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar. 
23-24. 

March  26 

Following  a  National  Security  Council 
meeting,  the  White  House  issues  a  statement 
noting  its  growing  concern  that  Polish 
authorities  may  be  preparing  to  use  force  to 
settle  continuing  difficulties  in  that  country 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  intend  to 
undertake  repressive  action  in  Poland  and 
warns  of  the  grave  effect  of  such  actions  on 
the  whole  course  of  East- West  relations.  It 
also  repeats  U.S.  readiness  to  assist  Poland 
in  its  current  economic  and  financial 
difficulties  as  long  as  the  people  and 
authorities  continue  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  their  problems. 

March  29 

Prime  Minister  Eric  Williams  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  dies. 

March  30 

Prime  Minister  Andreas  A.  M.  van  Agt 
and  Foreign  Minister  Christoph  A.  van  Der 
Klaauw  of  the  Netherlands  make  an  official 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

President  Reagan  is  wounded  in  an  at- 
tempted assassination.  Also  wounded  were 
the  President's  press  secretary,  James  S. 
Brady;  a  Secret  Serviceman,  Timothy  J.  Mc- 
Carthy; and  a  D.C.  police  officer,  Thomas  K. 
Delahanty.  Twenty-five-year-old  John  W. 
Hinckley,  Jr.,  is  arrested  and  charged  with 
the  assassination  attempt. 

March  31 

The  Allied  Special  Consultative  Group  on 
long-range  theater  nuclear  forces  (LRTNF) 
meets  in  Brussels.  U.S.  delegation  is  headed 
by  Ambassador  Lawrence  Eagleburger. 

Turkish  Foreign  Minister  liter  Turkmen 
makes  official  visit  to  U.S.  Mar.  31-Apr.  9, 
and  to  Washington,  D.C,  Mar.  31-Apr.  4.B 


Department  of  State 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No.       Date 
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*56 


*58 
•59 
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3/3 
3/6 


*57      3/6 


3/6 
3/6 
3/6 


•61      3/6 


•62 

3/11 

*63 

3/11 

•64 

3/12 

•65 

3/13 

66 

3/17 

67 

3/13 

*68 

3/18 

69 

3/19 

*70 

3/20 

71 

3/24 

72 

3/25 

•73 

3/26 

•74 

3/26 

•75 

3/26 

•76 

3/26 

•77 

3/26 

Subject 

Haig:  remarks  at  EOB,  Feb.  27. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the  Inter- 
national Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Consultative  Committee 
(CCITT),  study  group  A,  Mar. 
25. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative 
Committee  (CCIR),  study 
groups  10  and  11,  Apr.  9. 

CCIR,  study  group  8,  Apr.  2. 

CCIR,  study  group  2,  Mar.  27. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SCC),  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
radio  communications,  Mar. 
19. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Investment,  Tech- 
nology, and  Development, 
working  group  on  U.N./OECD 
investment  undertakings,  Mar. 
30. 

Haig,  Shamir:  news  conference, 
Feb.  24. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.  sworn  in 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs  (biographic  data). 

Haig,  Genscher:  remarks  to  the 
press,  Mar.  9. 

Haig,  MacGuigan:  press  brief- 
ing, Ottawa,  Mar.  11. 

Haig:  interview  on  "MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  Report." 

Haig:  remarks  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  with  media  corre- 
spondents. 

Haig:  statement  before  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Haig:  statement  before  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

U.S.,  Hong  Kong  amend  textile 
agreement,  Mar.  13. 

Haig:  statement  before  House 
Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Operations. 

Haig,  Ito:  remarks  following 
meeting  with  the  President. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Intellectual  Property, 
Apr.  21. 

CCITT,  study  group  D,  Apr.  10. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
International  Law,  Apr.  10. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications,  Apr. 
16. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  panel  on  bulk 
cargoes,  working  group  on 
subdivision  and  stability,  Apr. 
22. 


y  1981 
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*78  3/26 

*79  3/26 

*80  3/26 

*81  3/26 


82      3/26 


•83      3/26 


"84      3/30 


85      3/31 


SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on 
life-saving  appliances,  Apr.  22. 

CCITT,  study  group  C,  Apr.  23. 

CCIR,  study  group  2,  Apr.  24 

Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Investment,  Tech- 
nology, and  Development, 
Apr.  28. 

Haig:  remarks  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  with  news 
correspondents. 

Dean  Fischer  sworn  in  as 
Department  spokesman 
(biographic  data). 

Program  for  the  official  working 
visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Andreas  A.  M.  van  Agt  and 
Foreign  Minister  Christoph  A. 
van  der  Klaauw  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mar.  30- Apr.  1. 

Haig:  interview  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  Mar.29. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


GPO  Sales 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  sum- 
maries which  describe  the  people,  history, 
government,  economy,  and  foreign  relations 
of  each  country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list 
of  principal  government  officials  and  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a 
reading  list.  (A  complete  set  of  all 
Background  Notes  currently  in  stock -at 
least  140 -$16;  1-year  subscription  service 
for  approximately  77  updated  or  new 
Notes-$21;  plastic  binder-$2.)  Single  copies 
of  those  listed  below  are  available  (by  country 
name  or  pub.  number)  for  $1;  $1.25  for 
foreign  mailing. 

Albania    Pub. 

Algeria Pub. 

Belgium Pub. 

Botswana    Pub. 

Central  African 

Republic Pub. 

El  Salvador Pub. 

European  Community  .  .  .Pub. 

France   Pub. 

Gabon Pub. 

Guinea   Pub. 

Hong  Kong Pub. 

Hungary Pub. 

Ivorv  Coast Pub. 

Malawi       Pub. 


8217 

7pp. 

7821 

8pp. 

8087 

8pp. 

8046 

4pp. 

7970 

7pp. 

7794 

4pp. 

9155 

8pp. 

8209 

8pp. 

7968 

4pp. 

8057 

4pp. 

8126 

4pp. 

7915 

8pp. 

8119 

4pp. 

7900 

4pp. 

Netherlands    Pub.  7967  8pp 

Netherlands  Antilles  ....  Pub.  8223  4pp 

Sierra  Leone Pub.  8069  6pp 

Somalia   Pub.  7881  7pp 

Swaziland   Pub.  8174  7pp 

Your  Trip  Abroad.  This  pamphlet,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs,  provides 
helpful  hints  for  Americans  traveling  abroad. 
Topics  include  passports,  visas,  reservations, 
money,  marriage,  legal  assistance,  registering 
with  American  Consuls,  destitute  assistance, 
drug  arrests,  and  what  to  do  about  U.S. 
Customs  and  Immigration  when  you  return 
home.  Pub.  8872,  31pp.  (Cat.  No.  S1.69:155.) 

Documents  on  Disarmament— 1978.  This 
publication  contains  basic  documents  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  developments  dur- 
ing 1978.  Included  are  speeches,  meeting 
reports,  treaty  documents,  and  index.  ACDA 
Pub.  107.  852pp.  (Stock  No. 
002-000-00075-0.)  $8.50. 

World  Military  Expenditures  and  Arms 
Transfers  1969-1978.  This  volume  serves  as 
a  basic  data  source  on  world  military  expendi- 
tures and  arms  transfers  for  145  countries 
over  a  10-year  period.  Includes  raw  and  com- 
parative data  and  statistics,  graphs,  and 
tables.  ACDA  Pub.  108.  166pp.  (Stock  No. 
002-000-00078-4.)  $5.00. 

United  States  Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations.  This  28th  Annual 
Report  to  the  Congress  transmits  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  report  on 
U.S.  contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions. It  also  describes  the  various  U.N.  agen- 
cies to  which  the  United  States  contributes. 
Pub.  9140.  112pp.  (Cat.  No.  S:179:149.) 

INR  — Intelligence  and  Research  in  the 
Department  of  State.  This  publication 
describes  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  in  the  field  of  intelligence 
and  in  the  Department  of  State.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  working  description  of  intelligence. 
Pub.  9157.  16pp. 

Rural  Roads.  Agreement  with  Syria.  TIAS 

9638.  29pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9638.) 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Agreement  with  Other  Governments. 

TIAS  9650.  63pp.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9650.) 
Border  Sanitation  Problems.  Agreement 

with  Mexico.  TIAS  9658.  7pp.  $1.25. 

(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9658.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 

Bolivia.  TIAS  9659.  12pp.  $1.25.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9659.) 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  1977. 

Agreement  with  Other  Governments. 

TIAS  9664.  371pp.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9664.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 

Indonesia.  TIAS  9665.  8pp.  $1.25.  (Cat. 

No.  S9. 10:9665.) 
Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 

Agreement  with  Macao.  TIAS  9666.  3pp. 

$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9666.) 
Earth  Sciences  and  Environmental  Studies. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  With  the 

I  fated  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 


Northern  Ireland.  TIAS  9668.  5pp. 

$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  89.10:9668.) 
Use  of  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  — 

Grants-in-Aid  for  Medical  Care  and 

Treatment  of  Veterans  and  Rehabili 

tion  of  the  Hospital  Plant.  Agreeme 

with  the  Philippines.  TIAS  9669.  17p[ 

$1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9669.) 
Economic  Assistance  — Loan  and  Grant. 

Agreement  with  Israel.  TIAS  9670.  5 

$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9670.) 
Establishment  of  Temporary  Purchasing 

Commission.  Agreement  with  the  Ur 

of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  TIAS  9( 

7pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9671.) 
Telecommunications.  Agreement  with 

Egypt.  TIAS  9672.  13pp.  $1.25.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9672.) 
Aviation  — Joint  Financing  of  Certain  Ai 

Navigation  Services  in  Iceland  and 

Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Agreement  with  Other  Governments. 

TIAS  9673.  3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9673.) 
Commodity  Imports.  Agreement  with  Su 

TIAS  9674.  23pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 

S9. 10:9674.) 
Settlement  of  Claims.  Agreement  with  tl 

People's  Republic  of  China.  TIAS  967 

6pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9675.) 
Atomic  Energy  — Reprocessing  of  Sped; 

Nuclear  Material.  Agreement  with 

Japan.  TIAS  9676.  4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  1 

S9.10:9676.) 
Aviation  — Preclearance.  Agreement  witl 

Canada.  TIAS  9677.  6pp.  $1.00.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9677.) 
Economic  Assistance  — Loan  and  Grant. 

Agreement  with  Turkey.  TIAS  9678. 

7pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9678.) 
Extradition.  Agreement  with  Norway.  T 

9679.  31pp.  $2.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:96 
Health  Cooperation.  Agreement  with  Isr 

TIAS  9680.  6pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 

S9. 10:9680.) 
Technical  Cooperation  in  Educational  F 

grams.  Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabi; 

TIAS  9681.  12pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9681.) 
Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Income  and 

Capital  Gains.  Convention  with  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  am 

Northern  Ireland.  TIAS  9682.  46pp. 

$2.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9682.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  \ 

Egypt.  TIAS  9683.  31pp.  $2.00.  (Cat 

No.  S9.10:9683.) 
Express  Mail  Service.  Agreement  with 

Canada.  TIAS  9684.  66pp.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9684.) 
Scientific  Cooperation.  Agreement  with 

Hungarian  People's  Republic.  TIAS  i 

5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9685.) 
Atomic  Energy  — Technical  Information 

change  and  Cooperation  in  Nuclear 

Safety  Regulation.  Agreement  with 

France.  TIAS  9686.  21pp.  $1.50.  (Ca 

No.  S9. 10:9686.) 
Atomic  Energy  — Technical  Information 

change  and  Cooperation  in  Nuclear 

Safety  Matters.  Agreement  with 

Sweden.  TIAS  9687.  16pp.  $1.50.  (C; 

No.  S9. 10:9687.)  ■ 
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FEATURE 


o  .  President  Reagan  welcomes  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Reaga 
•§_  on  the  left  and  Ambassador  Leonore  Annenburg,  Chief  of  Protocol,  is  in  the  center. 


Full  military  honors  are  accorded  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
White  House. 


Prime  Minister  Suzuki  signs  President 
Reagan's    guest  book. 
(White  House  photo  bj  Bill  Fitz  Patrick) 


Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Suzuki  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan. 

(While  House  photo  by  .lack  Kightlinger) 


Feature 


isit  of  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 


i  Minisd  r  Zenko 
iki  made  an  official  insit  to  the 
1981.  and  to 
May  7-8,  1981. 
■  'irks  made  'it  the  ar- 
May  7,  a  joint  com- 
■>d  depart  irks, 

vy8.1 


UVAL  CEREMONY1 

;ident  Reagan 

Prime  Minister,  Madam  Suzuki,  it's 
eat  honor  for  Nancy  and  me,  in  be- 
of  the  American  people,  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States.  We're  de- 
jed  to  be  your  hosts  during  your  first 
in  both  our  Administrations.  The 
>le  of  Japan  and  the  people  of 
»rica  are  friends  of  separate  pasts, 
have  a  different  language,  different 
•stry.  and  yet  together,  our  actions 
!  helped  to  shape  the  future. 
Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  bring 
mess  and  a  new  direction  to  the 
)  friendship  between  our  peoples, 
custom,  when  leaders  of  our  two  na- 
»  meet,  is  to  look  back,  to  measure 
far  we've  come.  It's  true  that  we've 
mplished  much  in  a  relatively  short 
ad  of  time.  Today,  however,  you  and 
11  look  forward.  We'll  chart  the 
re  course  of  our  friendship  for 
e.  You  and  I  hold  a  sacred  trust,  a 
ed  trust  of  two  of  the  world's  great- 
lations.  Our  countries  are  economic 
ers  in  the  world  of  sophisticated 
nology,  industry,  and  science.  And 
use  we're  leaders,  great  tides  swirl 
ind  us,  forces  of  independence,  prog- 
,  and  friendly  competition. 
As  you  have  said,  the  choices  we 
e  will  determine  the  fate  of  genera- 
L  What  we  create  must  blend  into 
future  as  the  poet  Shelley  described 
west  wind  -a  tumult  of  mighty  har- 
ies.  You  have  said  that  harmony  is 
keynote  of  your  government's  philos- 
/,  and  harmony  is  a  philosophy  I  ad- 
I  very  much.  Harmony  requires 
rences  to  be  joined  in  pursuit  of 
ier  ideals.  It  is  the  philosophy  that 
have  said  you  want  to  share  with 
world.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a 
ssophy  necessary  to  mold  strength 
greatness. 

Japan  has  been  a  harmonious  and 
1  ally  whose  people  understand  that 
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free  societies  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  freedom  together.  And  Japan 
and  the  United  States  understand  and 
work  with  each  other  because  of  the 
strong  ties  that  we  have  built  upon  the 
principles  of  a  harmonious  relationship. 

We,  in  America,  are  grateful  for  the 
strong  measures  that  you  have  taken  to 
penalize  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  violent 
aggression  in  Afghanistan.  You  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  countries  resisting 
Soviet  expansion.  You  have  rescued 
refugees,  imposed  sanctions  against 
tyrants,  and  offered  economic  assistance 
to  the  oppressed.  The  people  of  Japan 
stand  with  Americans,  Europeans,  and 
people  of  other  democracies  in  a  com- 
munity of  free  powers.  But  even  in  this 
world  community  of  leadership,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  stand  out  in  their 
achievements.  The  economic  forces  at 
our  command  are  the  basis  of  a  powerful 
guarantee  of  progress  in  peace.  They 
are  the  essential  tools  with  which  we  can 
help  others  to  advance  and  to  insure 
freedom.  Our  most  valuable  research, 
our  people  -or  resource,  I  should  say, 
have  the  strength  to  carry  out  their 
dreams,  and  in  our  dreams,  we  both 
yearn  to  be  the  best.  Our  mutual  search 
for  excellence,  for  achievement,  for  gen- 
uine security  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
harmony. 

There  is  a  hill  in  Boston  where 
dreams  are  made  and  sometimes  shat- 
tered. Runners  beaded  in  sweat  and 
panting  for  breath  must  conquer  that 
hill  to  win  -a  demanding  foot  race 
known  as  the  Boston  Marathon.  It  is 
called  Heartbreak  Hill.  About  2  weeks 
ago,  a  young  man  from  Japan  raced  up 
that  hill  and  won.  His  name,  Toshihiko 
Seko,  a  sales  clerk  from  Tokyo.  After 
the  race,  he  told  us  that  he  was 
motivated  by  respect  for  the  American 
who  had  won  last  year.  In  Japan,  he 
said,  when  you  respect  somebody,  you 
show  it  by  going  beyond  his 
achievements.  Well,  Mr.  Seko  is  not  only 
an  awesome  athlete,  he  is  a  gracious  and 
wise  man.  And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Seko  has 
earned  the  respect  of  a  pack  of 
American  runners  who  look  forward  to 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again  next 
year. 

Let  us  continue  to  be  challenged  by 
our  accomplishments,  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  each  other.  Let  us  compete  in 
the  same  contests  with  each  victory  be- 
coming the  next  goal  to  conquer.  But  let 
us  also  always  remember  and  let  the 
world  be  aware,  Japan  and  America  will 
go  forward  together.  [Applause] 


Prime  Minister  Suzuki2 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very 
warm  welcome.  Let  me  express  my 
heartfelt  thankfulness  for  your  truly 
remarkable  recovery  from  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  and  my  delight  that  you 
are  now  standing  here  in  very  good 
health  and  with  that  winning  smile  that 
is  now  known  throughout  the  world. 
[Applause] 

The  world  is  now  beset  by  unprece- 
dentedly  complex  political,  economic, 
and  social  challenges.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  industrialized  democ- 
racies, by  strengthening  their  coopera- 
tion and  solidarity  and  by  addressing 
these  challenges  with  firm  determina- 
tion, can  dispel  misery,  oppression,  and 
violence  from  the  face  of  this  Earth  and 
can  bring  peace,  justice,  freedom,  and 
prosperity  to  the  international  communi- 
ty. Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
great  powers  whose  combined  national 
products  account  for  one-third  of  the 
world's  total.  Close  coordination  be- 
tween our  two  countries  can  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  entire  world. 

I  have  come  to  hold  a  candid  ex- 
change of  views  with  you  about  the 
responsibilities  Japan  and  the  United 
States  should  discharge  and  the  roles  we 
should  play  in  the  current  international 
situation.  It  is,  also,  my  earnest  desire 
to  consolidate  the  bond  of  friendship  and 
expand,  further,  the  horizons  of  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries.  I  must 
add  that  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  so  soon  after  you  have  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  such  trying  times  but  with 
the  full  and  sacred  trust  and  mandate  of 
the  American  people,  I  regard  as  very 
timely  and  significant. 

The  moment  I  set  foot  on  American 
soil  this  time  I  sensed  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people  to  build  a  society 
filled  with  vitality.  The  Japanese  people 
have  profound  respect  for  the  American 
people  who  are  now  embarked  on  the 
new  beginning  under  your  leadership. 
We  wish  to  advance  hand-in-hand  with 
you  toward  realizing  the  aspirations  of 
the  international  community  by  expand- 
ing our  cooperation  with  your  country 
and  by  strengthening  the  ties  between 
our  two  peoples,  both  of  whom  aspire  to 
peace  and  to  societies  filled  with  vigor  or 
vitality. 

I  know  that  the  talks  that  will  begin 
shortly  will  mark  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  our  common  enterprise.  [Ap- 
plause] 


Feature 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE1 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Suzuki  paid  an  official  visit  to 
the  United  States  from  May  4  through 
9.  President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  met  in  Washington  on  May  7  and 
8  for  a  comprehensive  and  fruitful 
review  of  the  current  international  situa- 
tion and  U.S. -Japan  relationship.  They 
pledged  that  they  would  work  closely 
together  in  pursuit  of  world  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  recognizing  that  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is 
built  upon  their  shared  values  of 
democracy  and  liberty,  reaffirmed  their 
solidarity,  friendship  and  mutual  trust. 

The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  viewed  with  concern  the  Soviet 
military  build-up  and  the  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  the  Third  World  as  seen  in  its 
military  intervention  into  Afghanistan 
and  its  behavior  elsewhere.  They 
reaffirmed  their  position  that  the  Soviet 
intervention  into  Afghanistan  cannot  be 
condoned  and  that  the  immediate,  un- 
conditional and  total  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  troops  should  be  realized.  They 


restated  their  view  that  the  problems  of 
Poland  should  be  resolved  by  the  Polish 
people  themselves  without  any  external 
interference  and  that  any  intervention  in 
Poland  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  world  peace.  They  shared  the 
view  that  should  intervention  in  Poland 
occur,  the  Western  industrialized 
democracies  should  cooperate  and  imple- 
ment their  policies  in  concert. 

Affirming  their  interest  in  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Asia,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  agreed: 

•  To  continue  respectively  to  ex- 
pand cooperative  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China, 

•  To  promote  the  maintenance  of 
peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  as  impor- 
tant for  peace  and  security  in  East  Asia, 
including  Japan, 

•  To  continue  their  cooperation  in 
support  of  the  solidarity  of  ASEAN  and 
its  quest  for  the  greater  resilience  and 
development  of  its  members. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster placed  high  value  on  the  respective 
role  each  country  is  playing  in  this 
regard  as  exemplified  recently  by  the 
President's  decision  to  maintain  U.S. 


Japan— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  381,945  sq.  km.  (147,470  sq.  mi.); 
slightly  smaller  than  California.  Capital: 
Tokyo  (pop.  11.372  million).  Other  Cities: 
Yokohama  (2.67  million),  Osaka  (2.658 
million),  Nagoya  (2  million),  Kyoto  (1.4 
million).  Terrain:  Rugged,  mountainous 
islands.  Climate:  Varies  from  subtropical  to 
temperate. 


People 

Population  (1980):  117  million.  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  0.8%.  Ethnic  Groups:  0.6% 
Korean.  Religions:  Shintoism  and  Buddhism; 
0.8%  Christian.  Language:  Japanese. 
Literacy:  99%.  Life  Expectancy:  Males  73 
yrs.,  females  78  yrs. 

Government 

Type:  Parliamentary  democracy.  Date  of 
Constitution:  May  3,  1947.  Branches:  Ex- 
ecutive    Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Govern- 
ment). Legislative    bicameral  Diet  (House  of 
Representatives  and  House  of  Councilors). 
Judicial    Civil  law  system  with  Anglo-Ameri- 
can influence.  Subdivisions:  47  prefectures. 
Political  Parties:  Liberal  Democratic  {'arty 
(LDP),  Japan  Socialist  Party  (JSP),  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Party  (DSP),  Komeito  (Clean 


Government  Party),  Japan  Communist  Party 
(JCP).  Suffrage:  Universal  over  20. 

Economy 

GNP  (1980):  $990  billion.  Real  Growth  Rate: 
6%  1979,  6.1%  1969-79.  Per  Capita  GNP 
(1980):  $8,460.  Natural  Resources:  Negligi- 
ble mineral  resources,  fish.  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts: Rice,  vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  meat, 
natural  silk.  Industrial  Products:  Machinery 
and  equipment,  metals  and  metal  products, 
textiles,  autos,  chemicals,  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Trade  (1979):  Exports  - 
$101.1  billion:  machinery  and  equipment, 
metals  and  metal  products,  textiles.  Part- 
ners U.S.  28%,  EC  10.8%,  Southeast  Asia 
20.9%,  Communist  countries  6%.  Imports  - 
$98.7  billion:  fossil  fuels,  metal  ore,  raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Partners --U.S.  18%,  EC  5.6%,  South- 
east Asia  20.7%,  Communist  countries  5%. 

Membership  in  International 
Organizations 

U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies,  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  (ICJ),  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  International  Energy  Agency  (IEA), 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO), 
INTELSAT.  ■ 


ground  forces  in  Korea  and  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  visit  to  ASEAN  ecu 
tries  this  January. 

They  agreed  that  an  early  and  col 
prehensive  political  settlement  of  the  ] 
Kampuchean  problem,  including  the  ] 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces,  throughj 
international  conference  based  on  the] 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  c] 
the  United  Nations  is  important  for  tl 
restoration  of  a  durable  peace  in  In-  I 
dochina. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Min 
ster  affirmed  that  the  maintenance  of] 
peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  in  the  Gulf  region,  is  high, 
important  for  the  peace  and  security 
the  entire  world.  They  agreed  that  th 
determined  efforts  of  the  United  Stat, 
in  the  face  of  fragile  security  conditio  I 
in  the  region  contribute  to  restoring 
stability,  and  that  many  countries,  in-l 
eluding  Japan,  are  benefiting  from  the 
They  also  agreed  that  the  process  of 
achieving  a  comprehensive  peace  in  tfj 
Middle  East  should  be  further  promot 
to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  area 

In  the  process  of  reviewing  the  in 
ternational  situation,  the  President  ar 
the  Prime  Minister  took  note  of  the 
presence  of  various  elements  of  instat 
ty  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  pa 
ticularly  with  respect  to  some  parts  ol 
Africa  and  Central  America,  they  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  affecting  peace  and 
stability. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Mini 
ster  recognized  the  role  that  interna- 
tional efforts  toward  genuine  arms  coi 
trol  and  disarmament  should  play  in  a 
vancing  world  peace  and  stability,  en- 
couraging restraint  and  responsibility 
international  affairs,  and  promoting  tr 
security  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  his  vie\ 
that  it  is  important  for  the  industrializ ! 
democracies  to  have  a  shared  recogni- 
tion of  the  various  political,  military  ai 
economic  problems  of  the  world  and  tx 
cope  with  them  in  a  consistent  mannei 
in  order  comprehensively  to  provide  fc 
the  security  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

In  meeting  these  international 
challenges  to  their  peace  and  security, 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
recognized  that  all  Western  industriali 
ed  democracies  need  to  make  greater 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  defense,  world 
economic  improvement,  economic  coop 
eration  with  the  Third  World,  and 
mutually  supportive  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives. 
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The  President  and  the  Prime 
ster  reaffirmed  their  belief  that  the 
•Japan  Treaty  o\  Mutual  Coopera- 
and  Security  is  the  foundation  of 
•e  and  stability  in  the  Far  East  and 
iefenso  of  Japan.  In  insuring  peace 
stability  in  the  region  and  the 
use  of  Japan,  they  acknowledged 

ability  of  an  appropriate  divi- 
of  roles  between  Japan  and  the 
bed  States.  The  Prime  Minister 
ed  that  Japan,  on  its  own  initiative 
in  accordance  with  its  Constitution 
bask  defense  policy,  will  seek  to 
e  even  greater  efforts  for  improving 
iefense  capabilities  in  Japanese  ter- 

ind  in  its  surrounding  sea  and 
-pace,  and  for  further  alleviating  the 
ncial  burden  of  U.S.  forces  in  Japan. 
President  expressed  his  understand- 
of  the  statement  by  the  Prime 
ister.  They  recognized  their  common 
rest  in  contributing  to  the  defense  of 
m,  and  expressed  the  hope  for  even 
e  fruitful  dialogue  between  the  two 
itries  on  security  matters.  In  this 
ird,  they  looked  forward  to  the 
?duled  meetings  in  June  on  security 
ters  by  representatives  of  the  two 
ernments  both  at  the  ministerial  and 
long  levels. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
agreed  upon  the  importance  of  the 
tionship  between  the  industrialized 
ntries  and  the  developing  countries, 
y  expressed  their  hope  that  construc- 
progress  will  be  made  in  dealing 
i  the  countries  of  the  south  through 
ious  means,  in  particular  through  the 
ussion  scheduled  for  Ottawa  and 
dco. 

They  affirmed  that  political,  econom- 
ind  social  stability  of  developing 
ntries  is  indispensable  for  the  mainte- 
ce  of  peace  and  stability  of  the 
id.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that 
Government  of  Japan  will  strive  to 
and  and  improve  its  official  develop- 
it  assistance  under  the  New  Medium 
m  Target  and  that  the  Government 
strengthen  its  aid  to  those  areas 
ch  are  important  to  the  maintenance 
)eace  and  stability  of  the  world. 
They  also  stated  that  they  will  con- 
le  to  assist  the  victims  of  interna- 
lal  instability  through  their  aid  to  In- 
hinese,  Afghan,  and  African 
jgees. 

The  President  and  the  Prime 
lister  discussed  various  problems  fac- 
the  world  economy.  In  this  connec- 
i,  they  expressed  their  concern  about 
rising  pressure  toward  protectionism 
nany  countries  and  affirmed  that  the 


The  receiving  line  at  the  state  dinner;  from  left  to  right  are  Mrs.  Suzuki,  Mrs.  Reagan, 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  shaking  hands  with  Secretary  Haig,  and  Mrs.  Haig  greets  the 
President  (behind  the  Secretary). 

(White  House  photo  by  Michael  Evans) 


United  States  and  Japan  are  determined 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  free  and  open  trade  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  GATT 
framework.  In  this  regard,  the  President 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  volun- 
tary action  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  restrain  the  export  of  auto- 
mobiles to  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  automobile  in- 
dustry is  passing  through  a  difficult  ad- 
justment period. 

The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  highly  valued  the  role  the  Sum- 
mit Meeting  of  the  Seven  Industrialized 
Nations  plays  in  securing  the  stability 
and  development  of  the  world  economy. 

The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  close  bilateral  economic  rela- 
tionship and  noted  the  prospects  for  a 
further  expansion  of  these  ties.  They 
shared  the  view  that  economic  issues  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  given  early  and 
mutually  satisfactory  solutions  in  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  and  cooperation. 

The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  highly  valued  the  report  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Economic  Relations 


Group  which  contains  recommendations 
that  will  contribute  to  the  long-term 
development  of  the  United  States-Japan 
economic  relations.  They  agreed  that  the 
two  governments  should  address  the 
various  recommendations  for  possible 
implementation.  They  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  recommendations  would 
be  studied  in  such  fora  as  the 
U.S. -Japan  Businessmen's  Conference. 

They  reconfirmed  the  importance  of 
the  dialogue  between  the  two  countries 
through  various  fora  including  the 
United  States-Japan  sub-cabinet  group. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, noting  that  the  energy  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  critical  to  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  the  world  economy,  re- 
affirmed the  need  for  the  two  countries 
to  make  further  efforts,  together  with 
other  industrialized  countries,  in  such 
fields  as  increase  of  energy  production, 
promotion  of  development  and  use  of 
alternative  energy  sources,  and  conser- 
vation of  energy. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  recognition  of  vital  importance  of 
preventing  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion, reaffirmed  the  need  to  continue  to 
promote  international  efforts  to  this  end. 
They  shared  the  view,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  role  of  nuclear  energy 
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ought  to  be  further  expanded  under  ap- 
propriate safeguards  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing energy  needs  of  the  world  and 
that  the  United  States  and  Japan  have 
special  responsibility  to  cooperate  fur- 
ther in  promoting  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  In  this  connection,  the 
President  endorsed  the  view  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  reprocessing  is  of 
particular  importance  to  Japan.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  thus 
agreed  that  the  two  governments  should 
promptly  start  consultations  with  a  view 
to  working  out  a  permanent  solution  at 
an  early  date  on  such  pending  issues  as 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Tokai 
Reprocessing  Facility  and  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  reprocessing  plant 
in  Japan. 

Underscoring  their  belief  that 
cultural  exchange  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  fostering  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship,  the  President  welcomed 
the  announcement  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  has  made 
a  financial  contribution  to  the 
Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commission  and 
that  it  has  announced  its  intention  to 
give  substantial  financial  assistance 
respectively  to  the  Japan  Society  of  New 
York  and,  in  a  continuing  manner,  to 
the  Special  Japan-U.S.  Exchange  Pro- 
gram of  "Youth  for  Understanding" 
which  is  to  commence  next  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed his  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
President  for  the  warm  reception  he  has 
received  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  Prime  Minister  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  President  to  visit 
Japan.  The  President  thanked  the  Prime 
Minister  for  his  gracious  invitation,  and 
said  that  he  hoped  to  visit  Japan  at  a 
mutually  convenient  time. 


DEPARTURE  REMARKS1 

President  Reagan 

This  has  been  a  most  fruitful  meeting 
for  both  our  countries.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  bond  of  friendship.  In  fact,  last 
night,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  it 
that  we  were  buddies.  And  we  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  or  at  least  dis- 
covered, perhaps  I  should  say,  that 
we're  in  agreement  on  a  number  of 
broad  issues --economic,  political,  mili- 
tary -and  have  established  a  base 
whereby  we  can  have  full  consultation, 
and  any  possible  difference  or  misunder- 
standing that  might  arise  that  we  can  be 
in  instant  contact  to  resolve  it.  So,  we're 
most  grateful  and  honored  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  here,  and  as  I 
say,  I  think  we're  all  much  better  for 
what  has  been  decided  in  the  meetings 
we've  held. 

Prime  Minister  Suzuki2 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
words.  As  you've  just  said,  through  the 
2  days  of  talks  with  you  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  between  us  an  un- 
shakable basis  of  friendship  and  mutual 
trust.  And  this  is  the  greatest  treasure 
that  I  take  home  from  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  to  Japan. 

Also,  in  the  course  of  our  2-day 
talks,  we  touched  on  a  broad  range  of 
issues,  political-economic  and  other 
issues,  including  the  questions  of  the 
relationship  between  the  developing  and 
the  developed  parts  of  the  world  and, 
also,  including  the  question  of  how  the 
countries  in  the  West  should  cooperate 
together  in  securing,  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  the  security  of  the  West  as  a 
whole. 


We  did  engage  in  very  forthrightl 
and  open  exchanges  of  views  and,  as 
result,  we  were  able  to  confirm  that  \ . 
have  a  basic  convergence  of  views  an  | 
perceptions  about  the  important  mattj 
that  face  the  international  community 
today.  We  were  also  able  to  reaffirm 
that  we  are  both  dedicated  to  the  con 
mon  goal  of  securing  world  peace  anc 
stability  and  prosperity,  and  we 
reaffirmed  our  common  resolve  to  joh 
our  hands  together  and  move  vigorou 
forward  to  that  end. 

We  also  agreed  that  we  will  alwa; 
be  in  very  close  touch.  We  will  com- 
municate with  each  other  very  closely 
consult  very  closely  on  these  global 
issues,  as  well  as  on  the  problems  tha 
we  may  have  in  our  bilateral  relations 
On  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  and  frier 
ship  that  I  have  been  able  to  establish 
with  you  as  true  partners  and  as  true 
friends,  we  can  certainly  contribute 
together  to  the  further  advancement  i 
the  relations  between  our  two  countri 

My  visit  this  time  has  been  very, 
very  fruitful  thanks  to  your  kind 
cooperation,  and  I'm  happy  to  report 
you  that  I'm  perfectly  satisfied  with  tl 
very  fruitful  visit  that  I've  been  able  t 
have.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applaus 


1  Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pr  ■ 
dential  Documents  of  May  11,  1981,  which 
also  includes  the  exchange  of  toasts  betwei 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  folio 
ing  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  May  7. 

2The  Prime  Minister  spoke  in  Japanese 
and  his  remarks  were  translated  by  an  inte 
preter.  ■ 
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h  New  Direction  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


iddress  before  the 
-  \ciety  of  Newspaper  Editor* 
■)  ->\,  1981.' 

I  me  100  days  have  elapsed  since  Presi- 
dit  Reagan's  inauguration.  In  the  field 
i  foreign  affairs,  the  first  controversial 
Kjps  have  been  taken.  To  paraphrase 
ark  Twain,  these  actions  have  pleased 

:han  a  few  and  astonished  the 
i>t.  Although  we  have  not  remade  the 
■">rld.  a  new  direction  is  evident. 
We  are  acting  to  restore  confidence 
American  leadership  through  a  more 
defense  of  U.S.  ideals  and  in- 
and  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
xe  dangers  and  opportunities  of  the  in- 
•rnational  situation.  It  is  my  purpose 
•day  to  outline  briefly  the  philosophy 
'hind  the  new  direction:  this  Admini- 
ratkm's  view  of  the  realities  of  the 
orld  and  the  tasks  before  us. 

A  French  statesman  once  remarked 
lat  the  true  business  of  government 
'as  to  foresee  problems  and  to  adminis- 
er  appropriate  remedies  while  time  re- 
gained. In  our  approach  to  foreign 
rfairs.  we  have  sought  to  distinguish  be- 
*een  the  symptom  of  the  problem  and 
he  problem  itself,  the  crisis  and  its 
ause.  the  ebb  and  flow  of  daily  events 
nd  the  underlying  trend.  The  problems 
hat  beset  us  are  clearly  symptomatic  of 
eeper  disorders,  and  it  is  to  these  fun- 
amental  movements  of  international 
clitics  that  we  must  direct  our 
emedies. 

•  Worldwide  inflation,  caused  in 
art  by  astounding  increases  in  the  cost 
f  oil,  interrupts  balanced  economic 
rowth  essential  to  the  aspirations  of 
oth  developing  and  developed  nations. 

•  Limited  resources  and  political 
isturbance  impede  the  eradication  of 
unger,  poverty,  disease,  and  other  im- 
ortant  humanitarian  goals. 

•  Disruption  from  abroad  threatens 
more  vulnerable  West,  as  we  draw 

nergy  and  raw  materials  from  regions 
i  which  the  throes  of  rapid  change  and 
onflict  prevail. 

•  Soviet  military  power  grows  re- 
mtlessly  as  Moscow  shows  an  increas- 
ig  readiness  to  use  it  both  directly  and 
y  proxy  and  obstructs  the  achievement 
f  a  more  just  international  order. 

We  must  understand  that  these  con- 
itions  are  interrelated;  they  play  upon 
ach  other;  and  the  danger  is,  therefore, 


all  the  greater.  If  present  trends  are  not 
arrested,  the  convergence  of  rising 
international  disorder,  greater  Western 
vulnerability,  and  growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  will  undo  the  international 
codes  of  conduct  that  foster  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  between  nations. 
The  symptoms  of  this  breakdown -ter- 
rorism, subversion,  and  conquest -are 
already  apparent.  The  ideals  and  safety 
of  democratic  societies  are  under 
assault. 

Imaginative  remedies  might  have 
prevented  the  current  danger.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  these  ominous  developments 
gathered  strength  over  the  last  decade, 
America's  confidence  in  itself  was 
shaken,  and  American  leadership  fal- 
tered. The  United  States  seemed  unable 
or  unwilling  to  act  when  our  strategic 
interests  were  threatened.  We  earned  a 
reputation  for  "strategic  passivity,"  and 
that  reputation  still  weighs  heavily  upon 
us  and  cannot  be  wished  away  by 
rhetoric.  What  we  once  took  for  granted 
abroad -confidence  in  the  United 
States -must  be  reestablished  through  a 
steady  accumulation  of  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful actions. 

Before  others  can  repose  confidence 
in  us,  we  must  ourselves  be  confident. 
The  Reagan  foreign  policy,  therefore, 
begins  with  a  justifiable  pride  in  our 
country,  its  ideals,  and  in  its  achieve- 
ments. Government  by  the  people  and  a 


Reagan's  program  to  restore  confidence 
in  American  leadership  abroad.  Our  ac- 
tions are  directed  toward  three  projects: 

First,  to  enlarge  our  capacity  to 
influence  events  and  to  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  full  range  of  our  moral, 
political,  scientific,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary resources  in  the  pursuit  of  our  in- 
terests; 

Second,  to  convince  our  allies, 
friends,  and  adversaries -above  all  the 
Soviet  Union -that  America  will  act  in  a 
manner  befitting  our  responsibilities  as  a 
trustee  of  freedom  and  peace;  and 

Third,  to  offer  hope  and  aid  to  the 
developing  countries  in  their  aspirations 
for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

The  President  has  established  clear 
priorities  in  the  pursuit  of  these  proj- 
ects. Understanding  that  American  eco- 
nomic weakness  would  cripple  our 
efforts  abroad,  he  has  proposed  a  revolu- 
tionary program  to  restore  inflation-free 
economic  growth.  This  program  recog- 
nizes that  America's  strength  is  meas- 
ured not  Only  in  arms  but  also  in  the 
spirit  of  individual  enterprise,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar,  and  the  proper  role  of 
government  in  a  free  society. 

Fundamental  to  this  approach  is  also 
the  belief  that  economic  recovery  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  prompt  correction 
of  defects  in  our  military  posture.  For 
too  long,  we  have  ignored  this  fact:  The 


We  are  acting  to  restore  confidence  in  American  leadership  through 
a  more  robust  defense  of  U.S.  ideals  and  interests  and  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  dangers  and  opportunities  of  the  international 
situation. 


society  under  law  are  great  principles  to 
defend.  Regard  for  individual  liberty  at 
home  translates  into  a  concern  for 
human  rights  abroad. 

Moreover,  we  are  fully  conscious  of 
our  historic  role  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. Together  with  our  allies,  we  have 
shared  peace  and  prosperity.  The  United 
States  continues  to  be  the  natural  an- 
chor for  the  free  societies  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  Our  objective  remains  sim- 
ple and  compelling:  a  world  hospitable  to 
our  society  and  our  ideals. 

Confidence  in  ourselves -the  crucial 
psychological  element  in  any  foreign 
policy -is  evident  throughout  President 


military  strength  required  by  the  United 
States  can  be  achieved  only  through 
sacrifice  and  consistent  purpose.  We 
have  proposed  a  heavy  investment  in 
our  Armed  Forces  to  assure  safety  for 
ourselves  and  the  generations  to  come. 

Our  economic  and  military  programs 
have  not  lessened  the  need  for  balanced 
economic  and  security  assistance  abroad. 
This  helps  allies  and  friends  to  join  us  in 
contributing  to  the  general  security.  It 
also  adds  to  the  flexible  instruments  of 
influence  required  for  a  successful 
foreign  policy. 

These  efforts  to  strengthen 
America's  economic  and  military  capa- 
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bilities  provide  the  foundation  for  an 
American  diplomacy  that  includes  the 
following  aims:  restraining  the  Soviet 
Union;  reinvigorating  our  alliances; 
strengthening  our  friends;  and  a  more 
effective  approach  to  the  developing 
countries. 

Restraining  the  Soviet  Union 

A  major  focus  of  American  policy  must 
be  the  Soviet  Union,  not  because  of  ideo- 
logical preoccupation  but  simply  because 
Moscow  is  the  greatest  source  of  inter- 
national insecurity  today.  Let  us  be  plain 
about  it:  Soviet  promotion  of  violence  as 
the  instrument  of  change  constitutes  the 
greatest  danger  to  world  peace. 

The  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concern  the 
very  principles  of  international  action. 
We  believe  in  peaceful  change,  not  the 
status  quo.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
seek  peace,  prosperity,  and  social 
justice.  This  is  as  desirable  as  it  is  in- 
evitable. The  United  States  could  no 
more  stand  against  such  a  quest  than  we 
could  repudiate  our  own  revolution.  We 
were  the  first  to  proclaim  that  individual 
liberty,  democracy,  and  the  rule  of  law 
provided  the  best  framework  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  condition.  And 
we  have  led  the  attempt  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  to  maintain  two  prin- 
ciples of  international  action:  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  disputes  and  the  pro- 
scription of  outside  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  sovereign  nations. 

In  contrast,  Soviet  policy  seeks  to 
exploit  aspirations  for  change  in  order 
to  create  conflict  justifying  the  use  of 
force  and  even  invasion.  Moscow  con- 
tinues to  support  terrorism  and  war  by 
proxy. 

There  is  an  additional  dimension  to 
the  danger.  In  regions  sensitive  to  West- 
ern interests,  in  the  littorals  of  critical 
sea  passages,  in  areas  that  hardly  affect 
Soviet  security,  you  will  find  Moscow 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  conflict.  Thus, 
Western  strategic  interests,  as  well  as 
the  hopes  for  a  more  just  international 
order,  are  at  stake. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  restore  the 
prospects  for  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict.  We  can  do  this  by  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  that  aggressive 
and  violent  behavior  will  threaten 
Moscow's  own  interests.  We  can  do  this 
bj  demonstrating,  as  we  are  doing  in  El 
Salvador  today,  that  a  government  bent 
on  making  necessary  reforms  will  not  be 

■  thrown  by  armed  intervention  sup- 
ported by  Mo  COW  or  its  surrogates.  We 


can  do  this  by  never  accepting  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  other  countries, 
such  as  Afghanistan. 

Only  the  United  States  has  the 
pivotal  strength  to  convince  the 
Soviets -and  their  proxies -that  violence 
will  not  advance  their  cause.  Only  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  improved  rela- 
tions with  us  serve  Soviet  as  well  as 
American  interests.  We  have  a  right,  in- 
deed a  duty,  to  insist  that  the  Soviets 
support  a  peaceful  international  order, 
that  they  abide  by  treaties,  and  that 


.  .  .  Soviet  promotion  of  violence 
as  the  instrument  of  change 
constitutes  the  greatest  danger  to 
world  peace. 


they  respect  reciprocity.  A  more  con- 
structive Soviet  behavior  in  these  areas 
will  surely  provide  the  basis  for  a  more 
productive  East-West  dialogue. 

Reinvigorating  Alliances 

Another  essential  element  in  the  restora- 
tion of  our  leadership  is  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  alliances.  From  the  outset  of 
this  Administration,  we  have  placed  a 
high  priority  on  repairing  the  damage 
done  to  these  alliances  in  recent  years. 
Rebuilding  alliance  solidarity  is  a  pre- 
condition for  redressing  the  East- West 
military  imbalance  and  for  constraining 
Soviet  international  behavior. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  concept  to 
govern  these  critical  relationships  is 
"consultation."  Consultation  should  mean 
more  than  the  formal  act  of  soliciting 
opinions.  It  suggests  what  alliances  real- 
ly mean:  shared  interests,  reliable  per- 
formance, and  sensitivity  to  each  other's 
concerns. 

We  have  acted  to  restore  consulta- 
tion as  a  useful  instrument  of  alliance 
communication  and  solidarity.  President 
Reagan's  numerous  meetings  with  heads 
of  state  and  foreign  ministers,  as  well  as 
my  own,  have  been  marked  by  refresh- 
ing exchanges  of  views.  A  warm 
welcome  awaits  a  United  States  willing 
to  listen  before  it  acts. 

We  are  moving  already  beyond  ex- 
changes of  views  toward  common  strate- 
gic perceptions  and  concrete  acts.  We 
and  our  allies  are  taking  common  steps 
to  restrain  Soviet  aggression  and  to 
restore  our  strength. 


•  On  Poland,  we  have  collectively 
sent  a  firm  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  are  now  well  aware  that  in 
tervention  would  bring  severe  and  last- 
ing consequences.  Indeed,  the  restraint 
we  have  seen  offers  some  evidence  of 
the  benefits  of  alliance  cohesion  and 
resolve.  Simultaneously,  the  West  is 
working  together  to  help  the  Polish  peo 
pie  economically,  so  they  can  deal  with 
their  own  problems. 

•  On  theater  nuclear  forces,  we  ant 
our  allies  have  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
ment to  modernization  of  NATO's 
theater  nuclear  capabilities  based  on 
NATO's  so-called  two-track  decision  of 
1979.  We  will  also  make  a  serious  effort 
to  pursue  European  theater  nuclear 
arms  control  with  the  Soviets. 

•  In  critical  regions  such  as  the  Mic 
die  East  and  Southwest  Asia,  we  have 
launched  a  new,  intensive  effort  aimed 
at  achieving  common  approaches  to  pro 
tect  our  vital  interests  and  to  help 
assure  peace.  At  a  meeting  of  allies  in- 
terested in  southern  Africa  earlier  this 
week  in  London,  we  began  to  reach  con 
sensus  on  a  realistic  and  fair  approach 
to  the  important  problem  of  Namibia. 

•  On  economic  challenges,  we  are  a 
experiencing  slower  growth  and  high 
inflation.  Here  again  we  understand  tha 
international  cooperation  is  essential  to 
solve  each  of  our  national  problems.  For 
example  we  have  reaffirmed  our  belief  ii 
free  trade  as  we  consult  with  Japan  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  auto  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Looking  toward  the  NATO  minis- 
terial meeting  early  next  month  and  the 
Ottawa  economic  summit  in  July,  the 
most  advanced  nations  in  the  world  are 
coming  together  to  meet  the  challenge 
from  Soviet  expansionism,  regional  in- 
stability, and  economic  interdependence. 

Strengthening  U.S.  Friends 

The  reinvigoration  of  our  alliances  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  strengthening  of 
our  friends  as  well.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
west Asia,  a  region  where  violent  action 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates 
demands  a  more  effective  Western 
response. 

The  President's  purpose  in  sending 
me  recently  to  the  area  was  to  seek  the 
wisdom  of  our  friends  on  the  issues  of 
peace  and  security.  But  he  also  sent  a 
message.  The  United  States  is  fully 
cognizant  of  regional  complexities  and 
the  necessity  to  proceed  with  the  peace 
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\t  the  same  time,  we  are  deter- 
nined  to  strengthen  our  friends  and  to 
vork  with  them  against  the  threat  posed 
iy  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates, 
great  projects  must  go  forward 
ther  if  we  are  to  shake  off  our 
tation  for  strategic  passivity  in  the 
and  safeguard  Western  interests. 


Question-and-Answer  Session 
Following  Address  Before  ASNE 


I  resh  Approach  to 
U\  eloping  Countries 

raint  oi  the  Soviets,  the  reinvigora- 
•f  our  alliances,  and  the  strengthen- 
f  our  friends  are  crucial  aspects  of 

in  foreign  policy.  But  the 
rlying  tensions  of  international 

leyond  the  themes  of  allies 
adversaries.  A  fresh  American  ap- 

to  the  developing  countries  is 
tial  if  we  are  to  treat  the  roots  of 
international  disorder. 

The  developing  countries,  sometimes 
grouped  together  as  the  Third  World, 
.  vastly  varied  multitude  of  states, 
of  them  beset  by  severe  economic 
and  political  problems.  What  once  united 
them -the  memory  of  colonialism -is 
fading.  The  new  emphasis  is  on  the 
future,  not  the  past. 

The  West  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  hold  the  key  to  that 
future.  It  is  we  who  demonstrate  by  our 
iiwn  history  how  to  combine  freedom 
and  development,  political  stability  and 

>mic  progress.  Two  guidelines 
should  govern  our  actions. 

•  We  must  show  that  friends  of  the 
United  States  benefit  from  our  friend- 
ship, even  in  the  face  of  Soviet- 
supported  intervention. 

•  We  must  offer  hope  that  the 
L'nited  States  and  its  allies  are  not  some 
form  of  closed  club,  hostile  to  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  attending  develop- 
ment. 

Our  record  on  the  issues  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  the  future  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  the  East.  We  support  economic 
development;  the  East  does  not.  We 
the  refugees;  the  East  refuses 
relief.  We  offer  the  peaceful  mediation 
-pute;  the  East  offers  only  arms  of 
conflict.  The  developing  countries  are 
beginning  to  recognize  where  their  best 
3  lie,  and  it  is  in  both  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  our  own  national 
security  that  we  promote  such  a  trend. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  prospects  for  peace 
in  the  future,  Winston  Churchill  conclud- 
ed: "How  absolute  is  the  need  of  a  broad 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's 
address  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  on  April  24, 
1981,  (see  previous  article),  he  answered 
the  following  questions  from  the  au- 
dience. ! 

Q.  Since  one  month  ago  today,  when 
you  expressed  in  a  congressional  hear- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  emerging 
crisis  management  arrangement,  and 
especially  since  the  Situation  Room  in- 
cident a  week  later,  we  have  heard  lit- 
tle about  your  role  as  vicar  or  general 
manage. 

The  role  that  you  announced  at 
the  outset  had  been  given  to  you  by 
President  Reagan.  Could  you  speak  a 
little  bit  about  how  you  see  your  role 
now?  Have  you  renegotiated  it  or  re- 
defined it  in  subsequent  meetings  with 
the  President,  and  are  you  satisfied 
with  it  and  with  crisis  management  as 
it  is  working  now  with  the  formula- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy? 

A.  First,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  very  comfortable  with  my  relation- 
ships with  the  President  and  with  the 
White  House.  I  have  spoken  almost  daily 
to  the  President,  either  personally  or 
telephonically,  since  the  events  you 
described.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 


path  of  international  action  pursued  by 
many  states  in  common  across  the 
years,  irrespective  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
national  politics." 

As  we  enter  the  final  decades  of  the 
20th  century,  it  is  the  task  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  pursuit  of  this  broad 
path,  beckoning  toward  a  more  peaceful 
and  prosperous  international  order. 
Knowledge  of  the  obstacles  before  us 
will  protect  us  against  false  optimism. 
Knowledge  of  ourselves  will  protect  us 
against  despair.  Our  difficulties  will  not 
disappear  overnight.  Yet  we  should  not 
dwell  too  much  on  the  troubles  of  the 
moment.  The  free  nations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  represent  the  greatest 
concentration  of  talent  and  wealth  in  the 
world.  We  are  a  community  of  peoples 
devoted  to  human  rights,  democracy, 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

Our  prospects  are  bright.  Only  con- 
stancy of  purpose  is  required  to  preserve 
successfully  the  liberty  that  is  the 
treasure  of  our  civilization. 


that  I  am  doing  precisely  what  he 
brought  me  on  board  to  do,  and  he  has 
reaffirmed  this  to  me,  and  I  am  very, 
very  comfortable  with  it. 

I  would  add  again  that  the  kinds  of 
report  cards  that  sometimes  fascinate 
the  contemporary  observers  are  really 
going  to  receive  their  important  value 
judgment  in  the  context  of  performance. 
In  that  context,  while  I  am  not  overly 
self-confident,  I  do  feel  we  have  made 
some  constructive  initiatives  that  time 
will  tell  whether  or  not  they  reap  the 
harvest  I  anticipate. 

Q.  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  Administration  may  lift  the  grain 
embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
You,  yourself,  have  said  that  such  an 
action  could  send  a  deleterious  signal 
to  the  Soviets. 

Have  you  at  this  point  received 
any  assurances  from  the  Russians  that 
they  will  practice  restraint  around 
Poland?  Or  is  this  decision,  as  Senator 
Mathias  has  suggested,  a  reward  to 
the  Russians  for  the  absence  of  bad 
behavior? 

A.  First,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that 
had  it  been  a  little  bit  before  11:00  this 
morning,  I  would  have  said  there  had 
been  no  decision  made  on  this  subject.  I 
can  no  longer  say  that  since  I've  just 
participated  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  where 
a  decision  was  made.  And  there  will  be 
an  announcement  with  respect  to  this 
issue  at  4:00  today  from  the  White 
House,  and  I  understand  there  has 
already  been  an  uncharacteristic  degree 
of  leakage  with  that.  [Laughter] 

I  will  not  attempt  to  characterize  the 
motivations  behind  what  the  President's 
decision  will  be  when  it  is  announced, 
other  than  to  suggest  to  you  that  this 
decision  was  based  on  a  longstanding 
commitment  of  the  President  before  his 
election.  It  was  structured  on  a  number 
of  factors,  including  some  that  you 
touched  upon  in  your  question. 

With  respect  to  my  own  view  on 
this,  it  has  been  clear  from  the  outset,  it 
has  always  been  my  policy  when  a  deci- 
sion is  made,  to  fully  support  that  deci- 
sion by  the  President,  and  I  do  in  this 
instance.  And  so  when  it  is  announced, 
you'll  know  what  I  am  supporting. 

Q.  Can  I  read  into  that  that  you 
have  not  received  any  assurances  from 
the  Soviets  that  they  will  practice 
restraint  around  Poland? 
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A.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  I 
would  never  make  it  a  habit  in  a  public 
forum  to  discuss  whatever  discussions 
may  have  been  underway  in  diplomatic 
channels  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  it's  a  counter- 
productive practice,  and  I  intend  to 
avoid  it.  I  have  in  the  past.  So  I'm  sorry 
to  flick  your  question  away  so  uncere- 
moniously. 

Q.  Four  American  women  mis- 
sionaries were  murdered  in  El  Salva- 
dor last  December.  Their  families  have 
become  increasingly  impatient  about 
some  report  of  what  happened,  and 
some  of  them  are  charging  U.S.  com- 
plicity in  a  cover-up  of  the  crime.  Can 
you  tell  us  when  we  might  expect 
some  information  about  what  hap- 
pended  to  those  women  on  a  road  that 
was  entirely  controlled  by  forces  of 
the  government  we  are  supporting  in 
El  Salvador? 

A.  I  think  I  would  want  to  make  the 
point,  and  make  it  very  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally here,  that  this  government, 
the  United  States,  has  been  actively 
working  on  this  problem  as  diligently  as 
I  think  human  capabilities  would  permit. 

We've  had  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  El  Salvador,  helping  the 
Duarte  government  with  respect  to  this 
investigation.  There  has  been  some 
progress.  That  cooperation  between  our 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  continues  today. 

Our  charge  there,  Mr.  Chapin,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  this  matter  on 
a  daily  basis  and  reports  almost  weekly 
or  daily  to  us  on  this.  I  will  just  suggest 
to  you  that  there  has  been  progress. 
This  is  an  anguishing  problem.  I 
wouldn't  want  anyone  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  this  Administration  either 
favors,  would  harbor,  or  would  even 
evidence  a  modicum  of  sympathy  to  ex- 
cesses or  extremes  from  either  the  right 
or  the  left  in  El  Salvador. 

Q.  Why  is  it  taking  so  long? 

A.  I  think  you  might  ask  the  same 
questions  about  the  situation  in  Atlanta, 
equally  dreadful  or  even  more  so.  These 
are  complex  and  difficult  problems.  And 
I  know  that  you  will  give  this  the  objec- 
tivity that  has  characterized  your  ap- 
proach to  these  matters.  [Laughter  and 
applause] 

Q.  I  hope  111  always  be  as  fair  as 
you've  been  when  you've  complained  — 
[Laughter  and  applause] 


Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  speech 
the  effort  to  find  common  approaches 
to  the  Middle  East.  And  you,  in  your 
trip  and  utterances  before  then,  have 
spoken  of  the  urgent  importance  of  a 
consensus  of  strategic  concerns  in  the 
Middle  East  area  between  Arabs  and 
Jews. 

Now  this  sale  of  aircraft  and 
other  things,  AWACS  [airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  systems],  to  Saudi 
Arabia  seems  to  have  polarized  into  a 
repeat  of  the  1978  battle  here  over 
another  Saudi  sale.  Given  this  situa- 
tion, did  the  policy  formation  process 
contribute  to  the  struggle  that  we 
now  seem  to  have  in  prospect  in 
Washington,  or  was  it  inevitable? 
And,  given  the  developments  now,  can 
you  pull  off  this  Saudi  sale  without 
severely  damaging  the  basis  f  1  one 
end  or  the  other  of  the  U.S.  alliances 
in  the  Middle  East,  either  the  Saudi 
end  or  the  Israeli  end?  And  what  hap- 
pens if  you  don't  pull  it  off  at  all? 

A.  That  is  a  very,  very  important 
question  and  one  which  reflects  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  And,  indeed,  it  would 
take  another  30  minutes  to  answer  it  in 
the  detail  that  it  deserves. 

But  let  me  suggest  that  with  respect 
to  the  earlier  assurances  given  by  the 
Carter  Administration  on  the  situation 
and  the  provision  of  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia:  That  commitment  and  that 
assurance  -it  wasn't  really  a  com- 
mitment -that  assurance  was  given  at  a 
time  when  the  strategic  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  was  fundamentally  different 
than  it  is  today.  We've  witnessed  a 
number  of  very  traumatic  events  in  the 
intervening  period:  the  collapse  and  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  Soviet  double 
intervention  in  Afghanistan,  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  in  southern  Yemen 
emerging  from  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and 
a  whole  new  set  of  security  threats  to 
the  nations  of  the  region. 

So  there  are  grounds  for  reassess- 
ing. That  reassessment  was  made  by  the 
Carter  Administration  just  prior  to  the 
inauguration.  They  had  concluded  with 
some  nuances  of  difference  on  the  aerial 
surveillance  capability  that  they  would 
proceed  to  seek  this  enhancement  of 
Saudi  capability. 

They  asked  us  at  the  time  whether 
or  not  we  would  support  them  in  their 
movement  to  the  Hill.  We  asked  them 
not  to  do  so  because  we  felt  since  we 
were  going  to  have  to  carry  this  burden, 
we  would  like  to  make  the  decision,  we 
would  like  to  introduce  it  and  bear  the 
burden  of  seeing  it  through.  I  think  that 
was  the  correct  decision. 


In  the  meantime,  this  issue  has 
raised  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  Jeru- 
salem-understandable I  must  say.  Sor 
of  it  is  a  reflection  of  a  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation and  exaggeration  in  terms  of 
capability  of  the  system.  There  has  bee 
no  decision  as  to  when  we  are  going  to 
proceed  with  this  decision  -taking  it  to 
the  Hill,  if  you  will.  Senator  [Howard] 
Baker  just  returned  from  his  own 
assessment  in  the  area,  and  I  spent 
some  hours  with  him  this  week,  and  he 
spoke  to  the  President  about  it  yester- 
day. 

We  are  in  the  process  now  of  look- 
ing at  the  technical  arrangements  and 
the  modalities  for  the  transfer  of  the 
system.  And  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  prudent  not  to  pre- 
judge this  situation  and  draw  the  kinds 
of  conclusions  your  question  asks  for  un 
til  this  process  has  been  completed  and 
until  we  see  precisely  what  we're  dealinj 
with  and  not  deal  with  what  are  now 
still  a  number  of  phantoms.  That's  a 
joke.  [Laughter] 

Q.  I'd  like  to  follow  up  on  that 
question  regarding  the  AWACS  deci- 
sion. In  the  early  1970s,  we  were  told 
that  the  arms  sale  program  to  Iran 
would  stabilize  the  region,  hold  down 
oil  prices,  and  provide  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now 
we're  being  told  the  same  thing  about 
the  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  it 
didn't  work  in  Iran,  why  should  we 
think  it  will  work  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

A.  I  would  suggest  that  the  prem- 
ises of  your  question  also  suggest  a 
course  of  action  in  Iran  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  have  pursued.  And  I  leave  my 
answer  very  brief  to  suggest  to  you— noi 
would  a  similar  situation  that  we  saw  in 
Iran  occur  in  this  Administration  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Q.  It  may  have  occurred  to  you 
that  some  of  your  problems  with  the 
White  House  might  be  eased  if  you 
were  to  repeat  the  statement  made  by 
another  famous  political  general.  Do 
you  remember  what  General  Sherman 
said  about  the  Presidency?  If 
nominated,  I  will  not  run;  if  elected,  I 
will  not  serve.  Would  you  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  now  before  us? 

A.  Almost  increasingly,  with  every 
passing  hour.  [Laughter]  Let  me  suggesl 
something  to  you  because  you  asked  a 
serious  question  as  you  always  do. 
[Laughter]  Would  anyone  in  his  right 
mind  choose  the  course  of  Secretary  of 
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*ate  as  a  path  to  the  White  House?  I 
..n't  think  so.  And  I  can  assure  you  in 
that  was  never  a  consideration. 
n  proud  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State 
nited  States  of  America.  [Ap- 
iuse]  And  I'm  proud  to  serve  Presi- 
vagan,  and  I  will  do  so  just  so 
rig  as  he  wants  me  here  and  I  feel  I 
.n  make  a  constructive  contribution. 
n  not  here  for  political  objectives. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
irmal  balance  between  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
State  has  been  disturbed  in  that  the 
efense  Secretary  has  been  openly 
aking  statements  on  foreign  policy, 
nd  to  use  a  specific  example:  in  the 
>cent  decision  to  provide  AWACS 
anes  to  the  Saudi  Arabia  aid 
ickage.  Would  you  agree  that  such  a 
sturbance  has  occurred?  When  you 
cepted  your  appointment,  you  said 
>u  alone  would  articulate  foreign 
ilicy  for  the  President. 

A.  I  suppose  I  could  fumble  through 
response  and  it  won't  change  your 
ind  one  way  or  the  other  if  you 
■rceive  there  are  any  problems  be- 
keen  Cap  Weinberger  and  myself.  Let 
e  assure  you,  there  are  no  problems. 

I  meet  weekly  with  Cap  for  break- 
iSt  We  talk  daily  on  the  telephone.  I 
ive  the  utmost  confidence  in  Cap's 
•ility  to  do  the  job  he's  been  brought 
*re  to  do,  and  I  am  extremely  comfort- 
»le  with  the  way  he's  doing  it.  In  fact,  I 
and  back  in  awe  and  admiration. 

When  you  get  the  questions  of  na- 
mal  security,  of  course,  there  are 
ways  interface  areas  of  complexity  and 
rficulty.  And  I  suppose  with  maturity 
e'U  get  a  little  better  at  sorting  those 
it.  I  can  assure  you,  Secretary  Wein- 
■rger  and  I  are  in  total  agreement  in 
erything  he  does  and  says.  If  I  felt 
herwise,  I  would  tell  him  so,  and  I 
ould  expect  him  to  be  as  frank  with 
e.  So  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  help  you  with 
at  answer. 

Q.  I  made  a  quick  note  about 
•mething  you  said  in  your  speech, 
id  that  was,  I  believe,  that  our  allies 
lould  be  made  aware  of  the  benefit  of 
lr  friendship -of  the  friendship  of 
ie  United  States. 

And  I  wonder  — harking  back  to 
hat  the  Canadians  did  in  a  very 
;roic  effort  to  bring  some  of  our 
merican  Embassy  people  out  of 
ehran,  which  caused  some  risk  and 
opardy  to  their  own  Embassy  there, 
id  since  then  we  have  continued  the 
;ars  of  haggling  with  the  Canadians 


over  fishing  rights  treaties  and  other 
things  — how  you  would  explain  to  the 
Canadians  the  benefit  of  our  friend- 
ship in  view  of  their  historic  and 
heroic  efforts  in  our  behalf? 

A.  I  just  recently  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  just  that  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  our  recent  visit  to  Canada,  a 
visit  that  I  think  was  marked  and  char- 
acterized by  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
mutual  respect  and  elegant  dialogue 
from  start  to  finish.  And  that's  not 
always  been  the  case  in  the  recent  past, 
as  you  will  recall. 

Because  of  the  intimacy  that  we  en- 
joy with  our  northern  neighbors  and  the 
great  interfaces  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum within  the  relationships  between 
states  -commercial,  economic,  social, 
cultural,  financial,  energy  of  course 
there  would  be,  from  time  to  time,  very 
vexing  differences  of  approach.  And  one 
of  those  is  the  northeast  and  also  recent- 
ly has  been  the  western  problem.  The 
western  problem's  been  largely  solved, 
thanks  to  patience  and  careful  and 
mutually  patient  activity  on  the  part  of 
both  governments. 

In  the  northeast  we  are  still  some- 
what torn  because  of  the  inability  of  this 
Administration  to  have  supported  in  the 
Congress  arrangements  which  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors  might  have  reason  to  an- 
ticipate would  go  through  in  terms  of 
treaties.  We  are  working  on  that  prob- 
lem daily,  and  I  can  tell  you  progress  is 
being  made.  And,  while  I  can't  speak  for 
our  Canadian  partners  -I  wouldn't  pre- 
sume to  do  so- -I  would  say  that  the 
dialogue  and  relationships  between  our 
two  governments  have  never  been  bet- 
ter. 

Q.  Your  speech  gives  the  detailed 
statement  of  your  foreign  policy  goals 
and  attitudes.  Apart  from  a  reference 
to  European  nuclear  arms  control,  you 
made  no  reference  at  all  to  general 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  — that  is,  an  extension  of 
SALT  — which  at  one  point  was  a 
centerpiece  of  foreign  policy  for 
several  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations.  Would  you  please  ex- 
plain the  omission? 

A.  I  suppose  you  could  -in  a  speech 
of  about  20  minutes  of  the  character  of 
this  one  which  was  more  philosophic 
rather  than  operational  in  terms  of 
framework  -find  a  number  of  omissions 
that  would  disturb  one  advocate  or 
another  of  a  particular  point  of  view. 

So  the  only  way  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion for  you  is  to  go  directly  to  the  ques- 


tion you've  asked,  and  that  is  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
with  respect  to  arms  control  in  general. 
You'll  note  I  didn't  talk  about  human 
rights  or  nonproliferation  or  a  number 
of  other  things,  equally  important  from 
my  point  of  view,  in  my  speech. 

I  would  suggest  this:  that  President 
Reagan  has  reiterated  repeatedly  his 
support  for  an  equitable,  balanced  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  he  has  also  suggested 
that  he  not  only  seeks  control  and 
limitations  of  these  arms  but  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  for  reduction  in  the 
levels  of  strategic  armament  between 
East  and  West. 

We  are  in  a  process  today  in  this 
Administration  of  assessing  the  full 
range  of  possibilities  in  this  area.  We 
are  doing  so  in  the  context  of  the  broad 
approach  that  I  did  touch  upon  in  my 
speech,  and  that  is  a  recognition  and  a 
day-to-day  assessment  of  corresponding 
international  Soviet  behavior  throughout 
the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  SALT  II  agreement  which 
fell  on  the  rocks,  not  just  in  Afghani- 
stan, but  probably  on  the  rocks  of  its 
own  substantive  inadequacy  which  would 
have  not  sustained  it  favorably  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  or  without  an  Afghani- 
stan. 

So  we  are  assessing  the  former  ap- 
proach under  SALT  II.  We  are  assess- 
ing other  approaches  that  might  be  more 
hopeful  and  more  realistic  in  the  context 
of  reductions.  We  are  looking  at  possibly 
functional  arms  restraint  approaches. 
And,  at  the  proper  moment,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  limitations. 

I  hope  I've  answered  your  question. 
I'm  sorry  I  belabored  it,  but  I  will  accept 
the  lumps  that  if  it  wasn't  in  the  speech, 
it  wasn't  in  the  speech  intended  to  in- 
clude that  subject. 

Q.  You  contrasted  the  broad 
thrust  of  American  policy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes.  Why  have  you 
asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, and  what  are  your  intentions 
toward  Jonas  Savimbi  [President,  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independ- 
ence of  Angola]  in  Angola? 

A.  We  have,  at  the  outset  of  this 
Administration,  put  together  a  number 
of  what  I  call  disabling  legislative 
restraints  on  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  Clark  amendment  fits  into  that 
category  along  with  a  number  of  other 
legislative  disabling  type  legislative  ac- 
tions that  were  really,  I  think,  in  a 
broad  historic  sense,  a  consequence  of 
Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  a  number  of 
other  wrenching  experiences  of  the  past 
decade. 

We  have  asked  for  the  elimination  of 
these  disabling  legislations  -and  there 
are  a  number  of  them,  the  Clark  amend- 
ment included    because  we  feel  that 
they  border  on  the  unconstitutional  if 
they  don't  cross  that  line.  We  feel  that 
they  are  an  a  priori  inhibition  on 
presidential  policy  which  is  self-defeating 
in  the  extreme  as  those  who  share  our 
values  abroad  and  those  who  do  not 
share  our  values  assess  our  ability  to 
deal  with  the  day-to-day  dynamics  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  on  the 
southern  African  problem,  it  does  not 
prejudge  that  someone  has  made  a  deci- 
sion to  pursue  actions  which  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Clark  amendment;  not  at 
all.  It  does  respect  the  reality  that  an 
American  President  who  goes  into  a 
contemporary  effort  to  solve  the 
anguishing  problems  of  southern  Africa 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  him  with 
respect  to  that  issue  is  deprived  of  the 
kind  of  flexibility  the  American  people 
would  expect  our  President  to  have. 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  effect  of 
the  Clark  amendment,  it  is  simply  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  American  aid  to 
Jonas  Savimbi. 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  if  you  withdraw  the 
amendment  or  repeal  it,  I'm  asking 
how  is  that  consistent  with  your  state- 
ment that  our  purpose  in  dealing  with 
nations  is  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
disputes? 


A.  Very  simply.  It  would  be  our 
hope  that  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
effective  American  policy  would  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  proxy 
forces  from  Angola  where  they  have  no 
right  to  be  and  where  they  represent  a 
fundamental  violation  of  the  good  order 
I  described  in  my  speech. 

And  it  would  be  my  assessment  as 
well  that  in  our  efforts  to  effect  that, 
and  to  effect  a  reconciliation  in  Angola 
of  the  many  diverse  elements  -one  of 
which  is  the  Savimbi  movement  -with 
the  central  government,  that  we  are  bet- 
ter served  without  this  kind  of  a  restric- 
tive, disabling  piece  of  legislation.  It 
does  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
anyone  is  going  to  engage  in  the  internal 
intervention  in  Angolan  affairs. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  which 
are,  in  your  opinion,  the  governments 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  more  iden- 
tified with  the  Soviet  Union  and  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Moscow  regime  in 
this  continent? 

A.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
after  so  many  years,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  largely  under  the  sway 
of  Soviet  influence.  It  has  been  serving 
the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union  exten- 
sively in  recent  history.  One  would  sug- 
gest that  the  still  yet  to  be  definitized 
outcome  of  events  in  Nicaragua  would 
suggest  a  growing  influence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  the  Sandinista 
government.  It's  not  necessarily  in  its 
final  stages,  and  there  are  many  ele- 
ments in  Nicaragua  today  who  oppose 
vigorously  further  dependence  on  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  I  would  hope  that  our  policies 
would  be  designed  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  those  forces  and  to  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  strength 
for  them  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
policies  vis-a-vis  Nicaragua.  I  won't  go 
beyond  that  because  I  suppose  I  could 
get  into  a  lot  of  debates  on  that. 


Q.  In  the  Soviet  Ur.ion  today  thij 
are  a  number  of  Jewish  refusniks,  s 
called,  and  other  dissidents  who  re- 
main behind  bars  in  apparent  direct 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords  — 
Anatoli  Shcharanskiy  and  Yuri  Orlol 
and  Victor  Brailovsky  and  Ida  Nudel 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  I  don't  expet 
you  to  tell  me  directly  — and  I  wouldi 
want  you  to  tell  me  directly  — if  any- 
thing specifically  is  underway.  But  h 
there  a  chance  of  future  prisoner  ex- 
changes as  have  occurred  in  the  past 
to  get  some  of  these  people  out? 

A.  Clearly,  in  the  broad  context  of 
your  questions,  this  is  one  of  the  main 
focuses  of  our  work  in  Madrid,  the 
CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe].  I  must  say  tha 
thus  far  we  have  been  notoriously  unsu 
cessful  in  budging  the  current  level  of 
Soviet  intransigence  in  this  area  and  a 
number  of  related  areas. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental aspect  of  our  policy  to  do  all  tha 
we  can  to  assist  in  the  quest  for  freedoi 
of  these  suppressed  peoples  and  popula- 
tions and  individuals  as  well.  Some,  as 
you  know,  have  recently  just  come  out. 
We  just  had  a  father  and  son  come  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  offered 
them  haven,  as  is  historically  our  policy 
But  I  do  think  we  have  not  had  the  suc- 
cess that  we  had  visualized  in  CSCE, 
although  we've  had  some,  and  we  must 
continue  our  efforts. 
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ATO  and  the  Restoration  of  American  Leadership 


I  Secretary  Haig 

Commencement  address  before  the 
iduatma  chits  at  Syracuse  University, 
raeuse.  New  York,  on  May  9.  1981. l 

■doatioD  is  a  time  for  rejoicing.  It 
)uld  also  be  a  time  for  introspection 
.en  we  examine  our  directions  in  life, 
th  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  This 
>rning.  with  your  indulgence,  I  would 
e  to  say  a  few  words  about  America 
i  where  America  is  going,  particularly 
r  foreign  policy.  And  I  want  to  call 
tar  attention  specifically  to  one  of  our 
Mt  precious  legacies —the  Atlantic 
i  a  nee. 

Americans  have  been  described  as  a 
ople  constantly  in  search  of  them- 
res.  The  vast  number  of  schools  and 
leges,  adult  and  home-education 

:ell  a  story  of  a  relentless  desire 
•  self-improvement.  We  are  not 
isfied  with  the  present.  As  President 
agan  has  described  it  so  well,  we  are 
earners  of  a  better  future. 

All  of  us  know  that  in  recent  years, 
■  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
brt  examining  our  society  with  a 
tical  eye.  Observers  from  abroad 
scribed  us  as  confused,  lacking  in 
nfidence,  and  unsure  of  our  purposes. 
ie  most  fundamental  questions  were 
<ed:  Did  our  democratic  institutions 

II  work?  Were  they  worth  defending? 
'iild  we  offer  anything  to  the  world? 
as  the  dream  over? 

I  believe  this  period  of  a  perhaps  ex- 
sfrre  American  introspection  has  come 
an  end.  We  are  more  certain  of 
rselves  today  than  we  have  been  for  a 
lg  time.  A  profound  national  consen- 
s  has  emerged.  Our  democratic  institu- 
>ns  work.  They  are  worth  defending. 
it  ideals  and  our  liberty  do  offer  a 
table  example  to  a  world  desperately 
irehing  for  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
earn  lives. 

This  consensus,  this  reassertion  of 
nerican  self-confidence,  is  the  very 
sis  of  the  President's  foreign  policy. 
ir  objectives  are  straightforward:  We 
tnt  a  world  hospitable  to  our  society 
d  ideals.  And  our  objectives  can  be 
hieved  if  we  restore  American  leader- 
ip. 


ajor  Points  in  U.S.  Approach 

;t  me  give  you  a  sense  of  our  direction 
discussing  briefly  four  major  points  in 
r  approach: 


•  First,  our  insistence  on  restraint 
and  reciprocity  in  East- West  relations; 

•  Second,  our  determination  to 
strengthen  our  alliances,  particularly  the 
Atlantic  alliance; 

•  Third,  our  intention  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  Third  World;  and 

•  Fourth,  our  firm  resolve  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  our 
defenses. 

Restraint  of  Soviet  Union.  An  in- 
sistence on  restraint  and  reciprocity  in 
East- West  relations  is  the  central  theme 
of  our  foreign  policy.  If  we  are  seriously 
interested  in  a  world  where  there  can  be 
peaceful  change,  where  nations  can  set- 
tle disputes  short  of  war,  then  we  must 
act  to  restrain  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
actions  or  the  actions  of  Moscow's  surro- 
gates threaten  Western  strategic  in- 
terests. Even  more  importantly,  it  is 
Soviet  reliance  on  force  and  the  threat 
of  force  to  create  and  exploit  disorder 
that  undermines  the  prospect  for  world 
peace  today. 

Reinvigoration  of  Alliances.  The 

next  point  must  be  to  strengthen  our 
alliances,  especially  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  establish 
the  consensus  and  confidence  with  our 
allies  that  has  been  missing  in  recent 
years.  The  key  to  this  is  genuine  con- 
sultation, which  has  several  elements. 
We  must  be  good  listeners;  we  must  be 
frank  with  one  another;  we  must  work 
for  the  common  good;  and  we  should 
give  each  other  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Candor  will  serve  the  alliance  well,  but 
surely  it  will  be  more  effective  in  quiet 
diplomacy  than  through  the  medium  of 
public  criticism. 

Approach  to  Third  World.  The 

third  point  is  our  intention  to  play  an  ac- 
tive and  constructive  role  in  the  Third 
World.  It  is  important  to  do  this  for  our 
own  interests.  Just  as  important,  how- 
ever, we  should  do  our  part  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  developing  countries. 

An  American  approach  to  the  Third 
World  clearly  requires  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  problem  presented  by  Soviet 
policy.  But  this  acknowledgment  must 
come  on  a  foundation  of  understanding 
for  the  problems  facing  the  developing 
countries.  The  West  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer:  economic  and  technical  assistance, 
cooperation  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, access  to  an  international  com- 


mercial and  financial  system.  We  have 
also  shown  through  the  example  of  our 
own  societies  that  freedom  and  economic 
development  are  compatible. 

The  approach  from  the  East  is 
different.  Moscow  offers  a  poor  model  of 
economic  achievement,  and  the  Soviets 
disclaim  any  obligation  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries. 
Instead,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surro- 
gates are  heavily  involved  in  stoking 
conflict  with  arms  and  troops.  The 
names  and  places  have  become  familiar 
to  us  over  the  past  decade:  the  Cubans 
fighting  in  Africa,  the  Vietnamese  con- 
quering Kampuchea.  More  recently,  we 
have  seen  the  Soviets  themselves  invade 
Afghanistan  and  the  Libyans  seize  Chad. 
And  in  our  own  hemisphere,  there  is  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  Soviet  arms 
are  threatening  an  established  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

We  have  no  monopoly  on  wisdom  in 
approaching  this  complex  situation.  Still, 
we  must  prevent  the  Soviets  and  their 
surrogates  from  destroying  what  the 
West  and  the  developing  countries  can 
achieve  together. 

Strengthening  U.S.  Economy  and 
Defenses.  Finally,  the  fourth  element  in 
the  President's  approach  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  economic  vitality  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States.  This  is  as 
crucial  to  foreign  policy  as  it  is  to 
domestic  purpose.  Without  a  healthy 
American  economy,  we  cannot  strength- 
en our  leadership  abroad.  Without  an 
improved  American  military  capability, 
we  cannot  restrain  the  Soviet  Union. 

Restraint  of  the  Soviets,  reinvigor- 
ation of  our  alliances,  a  new  approach  to 
the  Third  World,  a  healthier  U.S. 
economy  and  a  stronger  military  —these 
are  the  signals  of  our  determination  to 
restore  our  leadership  in  the  world.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult,  and  we  cannot 
accomplish  our  objectives  alone.  In  this 
age  of  interdependence,  freedom  and 
peace  depend  upon  concerted  action  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Having  just  returned  from  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  NATO  allies  in  Rome,  I 
want  to  review  briefly  the  prospects  for 
a  reinvigorated  Atlantic  alliance. 
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Prospects  for  NATO 

Finding  fault  with  the  Atlantic  alliance 
has  become  a  good-sized  industry,  giving 
employment  to  thousands  of  critics  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  assets  of  the  Atlantic  allies, 
however,  a  more  promising  picture 
emerges.  We  have  the  talent  and  the 
wealth  among  us  to  maintain  a  favorable 
balance  of  power  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  can  work  together  to  restrain  Soviet 
interventionism  abroad.  But  we  can  do 
these  things  only  if  we  think  seriously 
about  the  alliance  itself.  We  must 
remember  why  it  was  founded,  what 
holds  it  together,  and  why  it  is  crucial  to 
the  future— especially  your  future.  An 
entire  generation  has  grown  up  with 
NATO  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  the  elec- 
tric light.  You  who  do  not  know  a  world 
without  NATO  will  soon  take  up  the 
burdens  of  my  generation. 

NATO  today  presents  two  para- 
doxes. It  is  a  military  alliance  uniting 
nations  whose  way  of  life  and  principles 
do  not  exalt  the  military  virtues.  It  is  a 
highly  successful  deterrent  to  war,  yet 
its  very  success  makes  it  easy  to  take 
NATO  —and  peace— for  granted. 

The  alliance  survives  these  para- 
doxes because  the  Atlantic  family  of  na- 
tions is  inspired  by  a  common  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  all  men  for  self-govern- 
ment. No  hereditary  aristocracy,  no 
religious  orthodoxy,  no  master  race,  no 
privileged  class,  no  gang  of  terrorists 
has  a  right  to  rule  a  people  by  force.  As 
free  peoples,  we  obey  the  laws  passed  by 
governments  we  have  freely  chosen.  Our 
military  forces  take  orders  from  elected 
civilian  authority.  Our  young  people  en- 
joy freedom  of  thought,  able  to  question 
even  the  worth  of  their  own  societies. 
These  deeply  held  principles  lead  us  to 
oppose  aggression,  tyranny,  and  ter- 
rorism. 

A  clear  constrast  exists  between 
NATO  and  the  Soviet-dominated  War- 
saw Pact.  NATO  is  a  voluntary  defen- 
sive alliance  pledged  to  strengthen  free 
institutions  and  designed  to  deter  ag- 
gression. The  Warsaw  Pact's  armed 
forces  have  been  used  principally  to 
deprive  their  own  peoples  of  the  right  of 
self-government. 

A  similar  contrast  between  the 
values  of  NATO  and  the  values  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  seen  on  East-West 

ange     The  Soviets  are  anxious  to 
import  Western  credit,  Western  tech- 
nology, Western  consumer  goods  and 
machinery,  and  Western  food  to  save 
their  system  from  its  economic  failures. 
The  mo.-.t  controlled  Soviet  export, 


however,  is  human  talent,  those  who 
wish  to  vote  with  their  feet  for  oppor- 
tunity in  the  West. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  system  is  showing 
signs  of  spiritual  exhaustion.  We  are 
proud  of  our  artists,  scientists,  and 
social  critics;  theirs  are  censored,  exiled, 
sent  on  false  pretenses  to  mental  institu- 
tions, or  condemned  to  forced  labor.  We 
are  proud  of  the  life  of  the  mind  to 
which  Syracuse  University  is  a  living 
monument.  The  Soviets  are  afraid  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  their 
peoples. 

The  commitment  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries to  peace  and  freedom  inspires  not 
only  our  common  response  to  the  crisis 
in  Poland  but  also  our  work  in  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
(the  Helsinki  accords)  in  Europe  on 
behalf  of  individual  rights  and  contact 
between  peoples.  The  Atlantic  nations 
constitute  an  enduring  natural  communi- 
ty with  many  cultural,  economic,  and 
organizational  links  beside  NATO  itself. 
NATO  lives  because  it  is  rooted  in  the 
ideals  of  this  community.  The  alliance 
speaks  to  our  deeply  cherished  beliefs. 

Do  we  still  need  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance? Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
explained  the  need  for  NATO  to  the 
American  people  in  1949  by  saying  that 
it  was  "the  statement  of  the  facts  and 
lessons  of  history."  Two  world  wars  had 
shown  that  aggression  aimed  at  the 
domination  of  Europe  threatened  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
evitably involved  us  in  war.  Out  of  this 
bitter  experience,  we  abandoned  our 
historic  policy  of  aloofness  from  Euro- 
pean alliances.  Our  participation  in 
NATO  remains  essential  to  the  task  of 
keeping  the  peace  in  Europe. 

Allied  strength  and  unity,  not  lack  of 
Soviet  ambition,  have  protected  us.  And 
allied  weakness  or  disunity  may  tempt 
the  Soviets.  Indeed,  we  face  today 
perhaps  a  more  complicated  challenge 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  founders 
of  NATO.  The  Soviet  Union  today  is  a 
power  with  a  global  military  reach. 
Soviet  forces  are  stronger  than  our  own 
in  some  categories.  And  Soviet  sur- 
rogates in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Central 
America,  have  been  exploiting  conflicts 
to  the  detriment  of  both  the  local 
peoples  and  Western  strategic  interests. 

We  should  not  exaggerate  the 
strength  of  our  adversary.  Moscow  faces 
an  unenviable  present  and  a  gloomy 
future.  A  list  of  formidable  problems 
confronts  it,  ranging  from  the  hostility 
of  China  to  the  difficult  Polish  situation, 
from  economic  failures  to  ideological 
sterility.  Hut  these  weaknesses  should 


not  make  us  too  comfortable.  A  state 
powerful  and  ambitious  as  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  more  dangerous  becaus 
its  weaknesses  run  to  the  heart  of  its 
system.  That  is  why  the  first  task  of 
American  leadership  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance  is  to  establish  new  restraints  < 
Soviet  behavior. 

Recent  Progress 

Let  me  conclude  by  reporting  to  you  c 
the  recent  progress  we  have  made 
toward  strengthening  the  alliance.  At 
meeting  of  NATO's  North  Atlantic 
Council  earlier  this  week  in  Rome,  we 
reaffirmed  alliance  solidarity  and  our 
belief  in  the  values  of  Western  democ- 
racy. In  formal  sessions  and  a  host  of 
formal  meetings,  the  NATO  govern- 
ments freely  achieved  a  consensus  in 
order  to  bolster  the  common  defense. 
Our  approach  reflected  a  very  realistic 
Western  attitude  toward  the  problems 
of  arms  modernization  and  arms  contr 
In  announcing  that  negotiations  with  1 
Soviet  Union  on  limiting  theater  nucle 
weapons  could  commence  by  the  end  c 
the  year,  we  and  our  allies  demonstral 
that  free  peoples  were  not  afraid  to  ta 
with  an  adversary.  In  agreeing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  NATO  would  moderni 
its  defenses,  the  alliance  also  showed 
that  negotiations  must  be  supported  b; 
a  sound  military  posture. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  of  cour 
but  already  a  change  for  the  better  cai 
be  detected  in  the  spirit  of  our  cooper- 
ation. Clearly  our  allies  welcome  a  mo: 
robust  American  leadership,  informed 
a  more  sensitive  appreciation  of  their 
problems. 

Today  is  also  a  beginning  for  you. 
You  have  heard  me  patiently  -perhaps 
not  so  patiently  -talk  about  ideals  and 
identity,  leadership  and  alliance,  dange 
and  opportunity.  Your  future  is  in  you 
own  hands.  But  the  intangibles  of 
Western  civilization,  the  inner  strengtl 
the  real  intellectual  and  spiritual 
treasures  of  free  men  are  also  in  your 
hands.  Cherish  those  things  and  cheris 
the  instrument  of  their  protection,  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  Perhaps  Benjamin 
Disraeli  captured  the  moment  of  your 
graduation  best  when  he  wrote  that  "tl 
youth  of  the  nation  are  the  trustees  of 
posterity."  It  is  my  privilege  today  to 
wish  you  the  very  best  as  you  commen> 
your  trusteeship. 
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vtary  Haig 

■  >it  address  before  the 
i  at  Hillsdale  College, 
'■'  chigan.  on  May  It!,  1981. ' 

sh  philosopher  once  wrote  that 
true  mission  oi  higher  education  was 

vital  ideas.  Perhaps  the  most 
,  can  learn  from  your  col- 
that  self-respect  is  t'unda- 
to  the  individual.  1  would  add 
pect  is  also  fundamental  to 
nation. 
At  times,  over  the  past  several 

must  have  seemed  to  you  that 

■  country  had  forgotten  this  idea.  The 

in  people  experienced  profound 
■nination  and  even  self-doubt. 
■.  the  great  motivating  goals  of 
had  lost  their  power.  We 
irched,  seemingly  in  vain,  for  an  ob- 
guide  the  future.  Our  con- 
is  shaken:  our  values  were 
ned;  our  institutions  were 
acked. 

momentum  and  confidence 
borne  was  bound  to  affect  our  stand- 
;  in  the  world.  Our  self-doubt  trans- 
elf  to  others  who  depended  on 
Doubt  of  the  present  easily  became 
r  for  the  future. 

I  believe  this  era  in  our  national  life 
!  now  drawn  to  a  close.  We  have  re- 
covered ourselves  as  Americans.  We 

■  confident  again,  our  values  are 
ind,  and  our  institutions  are  worth 
"ending. 

America's  new  confidence  is  founded 
an  old  tradition:  respect  for  the  irre- 
'ssible  genius  of  the  individual.  One  of 

■  marks  of  this  genius  is  man's  ability 
glimpse  a  remote  future  and  to  be  in- 
red  by  it.  As  the  President  has  put  it: 
lericans  have  begun  to  dream  again 

a  better  future.  Americans  have 
fun  to  believe  again  that  this  future, 
note  though  it  may  seem,  can  be 
iched. 

The  resurgence  of  the  American 
rit  has  led  to  a  remarkable  consensus 
our  national  life.  Never  have  I  seen 
:h  a  firm  and  consistent  consensus 
long  the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the 
ecutive.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
>uld  strengthen  America  but  how 
ickly  we  can  do  so.  The  issue  is  not 
lether  we  should  defend  our  interests 
road  but  how  vigorously  we  can  do  so. 

In  my  view,  the  renewal  of 
nerican  self-respect,  pride,  and  confi- 


dence is  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  world  today.  With  this  in- 
gredient we  can  act  to  restore  American 

leadership.  With  the  restoration  of 
American  leadership,  the  achievement  of 
a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
becomes  less  remote. 

The  President  has  a  clear  sense  of 
our  objectives  in  foreign  policy  and  a 
coherent  program  to  restore  American 
leadership.  There  should  be  no  mysterj 
about  American  purposes  abroad.  We 
want  a  world  hospitable  to  our  society 
and  to  our  ideals.  We  seek  a  world 
where  there  can  be  peaceful  change, 
where  nations  can  settle  disputes  short 
of  war.  We  shall  work  to  restore  the 
prospect  of  a  world  free  from  threats  of 
force  or  the  use  of  force. 

Let  me  discuss  very  briefly  the  main 
lines  of  action  in  our  foreign  policy. 

First,  we  shall  insist  on  greater 
restraint  and  reciprocity  in  East- West 
relations.  If  we  are  seriously  interested 
in  a  world  where  there  can  be  peaceful 
change,  where  nations  can  settle  dis- 
putes short  of  war,  then  we  must  act  to 
restrain  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surro- 
gates. The  improvement  of  our  military 
capabilities,  despite  the  cost,  underlines 
our  resolve  in  dealing  with  Moscow. 

Our  second  line  of  action  is  to  re- 
invigorate  our  alliances  and  friendships. 
A  basic  step  is  the  restoration  of  a  sense 
of  confidence  and  trust  in  our  leadership 
of  the  Western  world.  Irritants  are  be- 
ing removed.  We  are  seeking  a  larger 
consensus  among  our  allies  on  common 
actions.  And  friends  exposed  to  dangers 
believe  once  more  that  the  United  States 
will  help  them.  On  my  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  and  during  the  recent  NATO  con- 
ference in  Rome,  the  change  was  evi- 
dent. Our  allies  and  friends  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  a  more  robust  American 
leadership  but  also  one  more  sensitive  to 
their  interests. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  a  more  just 
and  responsible  relationship  with  the 
Third  World.  The  developing  states  are 
beginning  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  offers  of  the  East  and  the  offers  of 
the  West.  The  Soviets  brin^  weapons,  a 
pervasive  presence,  and,  eventually,  a 
client-state  relationship.  The  West 
brings  economic  development,  science, 
technology,  and  humanitarian  assistance. 
We  will  encourage  the  movement 
toward  association  with  the  West.  It  is 


in  our  interest  to  do  so,  and  it  offers  the 
best  hope  for  the  developing  states 

themselves, 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  President 
has  advocated  a  revolutionary  program 
to  cure  America's  economic  ills.  The 
combination  of  spending  and  tax  cuts, 
the  regulatory  reforms,  are  essential 
elements  of  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
have  seen,  very  clearly,  that  an  ailing 
American  economy  ultimately  does  great 
harm  to  our  foreign  policy. 

The  framework  for  action  that  I 
have  outlined  today  draws  upon  an 
American  consensus  convinced  of  the 
worth  of  our  society  and  the  Tightness  of 
our  cause.  It  is  neither  a  boast  nor  a  call 
to  arms.  Moderation  and  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  will  always  be  an  essential 
part  of  American  statecraft.  But  there 
must  be  restraint  by  others  as  well.  Our 
allies  -and  our  adversaries  -must  know 
that  we  are  reliable.  We  shall  not  be 
passive  when  our  interests  are 
threatened. 

Clearly,  the  restoration  of  American 
leadership  in  the  world  will  not  be  easy. 
As  Justice  Learned  Hand  once  put  it: 
We  shall  have  to  be  content  with  short 
steps;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  and 
take;  and  in  the  end,  we  shall  have 
fabricated  an  imperfect  instrument.  But 
as  we  take  these  steps,  we  go  forward 
made  confident  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  -- 
the  spirit  of  America.  We  strive  to  make 
of  our  country,  in  Hand's  words,  a 
signal,  a  beacon,  a  standard  to  which  the 
best  hopes  of  mankind  will  ever  turn. 

Your  generation  now  begins  to 
assume  this  arduous  task.  It  is  your 
privilege  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fresh  pride  and  confidence. 
Perhaps  Benjamin  Disraeli  captured  to- 
day's moment  best  when  he  said  that  the 
youth  of  the  nation  are  the  trustees  of 
posterity.  As  you  become  the  trustees  of 
America's  future,  I  ask  only  that  you  act 
with  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  brave 
heart. 


2  Press  release  148  of  May  18,  1981. 
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Secretary  Haig  Visits 

the  Middle  East  and  Europe 


Secretary  Haig  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  3,  1981,  to 
visit  Egypt  (April  4-5),  Israel  (April 
5-6),  Jordan  (April  6-7),  Saudi  Arabia 
(April  7-8),  Italy  (April  8),  Spain  (April 
8-9),  the  United  Kingdom  (April  9-11), 
France  (April  11),  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (April  11),  and  returned  to 
Washington  on  April  11. 

Following  are  remarks  he  made  on 
various  occasions  during  that  trip.1 


ARRIVAL  REMARKS 
CAIRO,  APR.  4,  19812 

I  and  my  party  are  delighted  to  be  here 
in  Cairo.  It  is  appropriate  that  President 
Reagan  would  have  asked  me  to  initiate 
my  foreign  travel  to  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  equally  significant  that  our  first  stop 
would  be  here  in  Egypt,  for  Egypt  is  a 
nation  with  a  special  destiny.  In  ancient 
times,  its  contributions  to  civilization 
have  been  legendary. 

Today  Egypt  is  engaged  in  a  unique 
experiment  that  combines  faith  and 
science  toward  the  objective  of  human 
development.  Under  your  illustrious 
leader,  progress  has  already  been 
remarkable.  It  has  been  his  objective  to 
insure  development,  stability,  and  securi- 
ty for  the  entire  region.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  President  Reagan  shares  that 
vision  for  this  area.  He  is  personally 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  a 
strong  Egypt  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  peace  and  stability  in  this  region  and 
globally.  And  it  is  unfortunate  this 
morning  that  my  stop  here  in  Cairo  is 
clouded  once  again  by  growing  tensions 
for  peace  and  stability  in  Europe. 

President  Sadat  is  a  worldwide  lead- 
er, a  man  whose  own  vision  has  enabled 
us — through  his  historic  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, through  his  participation  in  the 
Camp  David  accords — to  already  bring 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel — what 
a  few  short  years  ago  seemed  an  illusory 
dream.  And  so  I  and  my  party  are  here 
today  to  drink  of  the  wisdom  of  you  and 
of  President  Sadat,  to  learn  how  best  we 
Americans  can  participate  in  a  partner- 
ship which  seeks  to  enhance  the  security 
of  this  region  which  will  enable  us  to 
carry  forward  with  the  peace  process 
with  Israel  within  the  confines  of  the 

[i  David  accords;  and  finally,  most 
importantly,  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
those,  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 


people  of  America  and  the  people  of 
Egypt. 


REMARKS, 

CAIRO,  APR.  5,  1981s 

President  Sadat 

Let  me  seize  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  President  Reagan  who 
sent  me  our  dear  friend,  Secretary  Haig, 
to  the  area  here  in  this  precise  moment. 

First  of  all,  I  wanted  him  to  know 
how  we  lived  with  all  our  sentiment,  the 
anxiety  for  the  incident  that  took  place 
in  Washington,  and  thank  God  President 
Reagan  stayed  in  good  shape  and  is  per- 
forming his  duties,  but  I  wanted  my 
friend  to  convey  to  our  dear  American 
people  how  we  lived  the  anxiety  with 
them  with  all  our  feelings. 

This  is  a  happy  occasion — a  very 
happy  occasion — also  for  the  second 
time  to  meet  with  my  dear  friend, 
Secretary  Haig.  After  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  I'm  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  the  proper  man  in  the  proper 
position  and  in  the  proper  moment  is  not 
my  idea  only,  but  in  February  I  was  ad- 
dressing the  European  Parliament  and  I 
felt  the  same  thing  toward  Secretary 
Haig,  and  I  was  very  happy  and  proud 
because  Haig  is  a  friend,  to  hear  this 
from  the  Europeans.  It  is  time  that  the 
United  States  resumes  its  role  as  the 
first  superpower  that  is  responsible  for 
peace  all  over  the  world.  Secretary  Haig 
has  been  known  among  all  of  us  as  a 
man  of  vision,  and  his  appointment  has 
filled  us  with  joy.  We  have  followed  the 
very  strenuous  hours  when  he  was  doing 
hearings  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate,  and  it  filled  us  with  happiness 
and  joy  to  see  a  man  in  the  State 
Department  with  a  vision  and  decision 
like  my  friend,  Secretary  Haig. 

Today  we  had  a  very  fruitful  and 
constructive  discussion.  We  have  spent 
together  2  hours,  and  we  have  spent 
also  with  our  delegation  the  necessary 
moments  to  let  each  other  know  the 
position  of  the  other.  And  the  peace 
process,  as  I  have  often  said,  we  could 
have  never  achieved  anything  without 
the  United  States  acting  as  a  full  part- 
ner, that's  what  I  told  my  friend, 
Secretary  Haig. 


I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  1  Go] 
him  fully  acquainted  with  all  th< 
We  must  not  forget  that  he  has  aire? 
his  share  in  this  peace  process  since 
1974.  I  had  him  fully  acquainted  wit! 
the  details,  and  I  was  very  happy  als 
survey  the  situation  with  him  in  the  . 
and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
And  as  I  told  you,  it  has  been  a  very 
fruitful  and  positive  discussion  and  e: 
change  of  views. 

On  the  bilateral  side,  I  need  not  I 
you  that  we  enjoy  a  marvelous  relatii 
between  the  two  countries — the  Unit 
States  and  Egypt — and  I  seize  this  o 
portunity  also  to  ask  Secretary  Haig 
the  distinguished  delegation  with  hirr 
convey  our  gratitude  for  the  gallant 
American  people,  the  President,  and 
Senate  and  the  Congress  for  the  und 
standing  and  the  help  that  we  have 
received  from  them.  For  us,  we  feel  i 
debted  to  them,  and  all  I  can  say  is  i 
like  I  told  Secretary  Haig  and  his 
distinguished  delegation,  that  they  ca 
count  on  us  as  true  friends.  We  shall 
always  be  with  them,  either  in  the  da 
hour  or  the  bright  one.  Secretary  Ha 
is  a  man  we  admire,  and  I  told  him  v 
shall  always  be  very  happy  to  receive 
him  here  in  Egypt  whenever  it  is  con 
venient  to  him.  And  let  me  ask  him  t 
convey  to  President  Reagan  all  our  v 
best  wishes  and  congratulations  for  h 
safety  and  convey  to  the  gallant  Arm 
can  people  our  admiration  and  our  tr 
friendship. 

Secretary  Haig 

On  behalf  of  President  Reagan,  the 
American  delegation  now  visiting  yoi 
country,  and,  of  course,  myself  in  a  v 
personal  as  well  as  official  way,  let  m 
express  our  gratitude  for  these  extre 
ly  fruitful  discussions  we've  had  with 
your  government  officials,  and  most  i 
portantly,  the  lengthy  discussion  that 
had  with  you  personally  this  morning 
It  clearly  underlines  the  fundame 
convergence  of  Egyptian  and  Americ 
policies  with  respect  first  to  the  peac< 
process,  where  this  Administration- 
know  I  speak  for  President  Reagan- 
will  continue  to  participate  as  full  par 
ners;  for  the  quality  and  the  great  va 
of  the  strategic  appraisal  which  you  f 
vided  to  me  this  morning,  which  I  car 
confirm  closely  coincides  with  Preside 
Reagan's  own  world  view;  and  thirdly 
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The  Secretary 


thank  you.  We  certainly  recognize  the 
ionary  statesman  of  our  time,  the 
-,n  who  made  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
gable,  the  man  who  epitomized 
;  tesmanship  and  its  interrelationship 
th  binding  friendship.  There  is  a 
long  interrelationship  between  the 

And  to  thank  you  again,  in  a  per- 
lal  sense,  for  your  counsel  to  me. 
ter  all  we  came  here  to  drink   of  your 
sdom,  to  take  counsel,  and  to  find 
•ts  on  the  three  areas  I've  just  touched 
on:  the  peace  process,  the  strategic 
uation  in  the  area  and  globally,  and 
Ht  important  and  fundamental  area, 
jyptian-American  relationship  on  the 
ateral  side.  In  every  area  of  our 

in,  the  outcome  has  been  highly 
cessful,  and  I  know  we  are  very 
Med. 

Q.  What  did  you  accomplish  in 
ese  meetings  with  regard  to  some  of 
s  outstanding  issues  — the  presence 
Americans  in  the  multinational 
rce,  the  state  of  Ras  Banas  base,  the 
•ategic  relationship  between  the 
iited  States  and  Egypt  over  the 
viet  expansionism? 

President  Sadat:  We  have  dis- 
used this  really — every  item  that  you 
■ntioned— thoroughly.  And  I  can  tell 
j  that  we  have  reached  agreement  on 
•tain  points,  and  we  have  left  to  our 
les  certain  points  for  preparation  but 
a  whole,  as  I  told  you,  both  of  us  are 
timistic  for  the  future. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  the  Pale- 
nian  question  and  the  possibility  of 
!  resumption  of  the  autonomy  talks, 
d  what  other  items  concerning  the 
ddle  East  Peace  process  do  you 
ve  in  mind? 

Secretary  Haig:  As  I  said,  we  came 
'e  to  learn— to  learn  first-hand  the 
ws  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  the 
ice  process.  I  think  my  discussions 
:h  President  Sadat  clarified  for  me 
icerns  here  in  Egypt,  with  respect  to 
!  process,  and  I  think  it  carried  for- 
rd  in  the  context  of  convergence  of 
ws  between  the  U.S.  position  today 
i  President  Sadat's  position.  All  of 
s  suggests  to  me  a  reason  for  some 
:imism  that  this  process  will  continue, 
i  it  will  continue  in  a  constructive 
y;  I  think  as  one  looks  over  his 
>ulder  at  the  past  history  of  the  situa- 
n,  one  can  only  remark  that  the 
lievements  already  accomplished  have 
m  remarkable  and  historic.  And  that 
mentum  must  continue,  and  we  are 
heated  to  do  so  both  in  the  context  of 
i  autonomy  talks  to  the  period  ahead, 
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in  the  context  of  the  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangements in  the  Sinai  which  will  per- 
mit the  complete  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  Sinai  by  the  April  1982 
deadline.  I  think  our  discussions  here 
provided  bases  for  optimism  as  we  look 
at  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Q.  Following  your  discussions, 
will  Egypt  accept  armed  American 
military  units  in  the  multinational 
force? 

President  Sadat:  Let  me  tell  you 
this.  We  shall  be  going  to  the  United 
Nations — maybe  you  remember  when 
we  went  to  the  Security  Council  for  the 
redeployment  of  the  U.N.  forces  accord- 
ing to  the  peace  process — to  the  peace 
treaty  between  us  and  Israel — the 
Soviet  Union  threatened  to  use  the  veto. 
We  shall  be  going  to  the  United  Nations. 
After  that,  what  you  have  already  asked 
will  be  raised,  and  it  will  depend  upon 
what  will  come  out  as  a  position  from 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  report  from 
Saudi  Arabia— a  newspaper  report  — 
that  another  Arab  country  might 
restore  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt.  Could  you  comment  on  that? 

President  Sadat:  We  didn't  discuss 
this  because  my  position  on  this  is 
known,  and  Secretary  Haig  has  already 
declared  his  position  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Congress  and  the  Senate.  For 
that  reason,  there  was  no  need  to  raise 
it  because  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
discussed. 

Q.  We  have  a  report  that  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  is  going  to  the 
Warsaw  summit  in  Prague.  Do  you  see 
this  as  a  development  that  signifies 
the  worsening  of  the  Polish  situation, 
or  has  that  eased  since  you  left  the 
country? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  the  situa- 
tion remains  more  tense  than  it  has 
been,  and  we've  been  watching  Soviet 
military  steps  with  growing  concern. 
Clearly,  this  mini-summit — as  you  refer 
to  it  that  way — may  be  an  important  oc- 
casion with  respect  to  future  Soviet  ac- 
tion in  respect  to  the  Polish  situation.  I 
would  merely  want  to  reiterate  what  we 
have  stated  and  restated — that  any 
Soviet  interventionism  in  Poland  or  any 
internal  repression  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  East-West 
relations,  both  in  scope  and  in  time. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  instability  in  the  area 
needs  to  put  more  pressure  on  han- 


dling the  Palestinian  question  as  very 
important  in  order  to  keep  stability? 

Secretary  Haig:  We've  talked  about 
addressing  a  strategic  consensus  in  the 
area  of  the  Middle  East  and  in  a  global 
sense  as  well.  Some  have  interpreted 
that  as  a  lessening  of  American  interest 
in  the  peace  process  itself  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  longstanding  historic  problem. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  continue  to  maintain  the  firm  ob- 
jective of  continuing  the  momentum  of 
the  peace  process  as  a  full  partner,  as  I 
mentioned,  but  we  see  also  a  funda- 
mental interrelationship  between  the 
sense  of  security  and  a  convergence  of 
strategic  thinking  here  in  this  area  as  a 
fundamental  catalyst  to  making  the 
peace  process  more  successful  and  to 
achieving  the  momentum  we  seek.  So 
these  are  not  mutually  contradictory; 
they  are  mutually  reinforcing  objectives. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  or  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  security  before  — 

Secretary  Haig:  Not  at  all.  We 
don't  put  more  emphasis  on  either.  We 
put  priority  on  both,  and  these  are  twin 
objectives,  intimately  interrelated  in 
which  progress  in  one  tends  to  assist 
progress  in  the  other.  They  are  not  in 
competition,  they  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive, and  it  isn't  a  question  of 
priority. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENTS, 
BEN  GURION  AIRPORT, 
APR.  5,  19814 

Foreign  Minister  Shamir 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  on  your 
first  visit  to  Israel  as  Secretary  of  State. 
We  are  convinced  that  your  important 
mission  will  strengthen  the  forces  of 
peace  in  our  region.  The  bonds  between 
our  two  peoples  are  not  only  bonds  of 
mutual  interests,  of  a  common  strategic 
outlook,  and  of  the  rejection  of  totali- 
tarian ideologies  and  aggression,  they 
are  founded  on  a  deep  commitment  to 
shared  values  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  social  justice.  Our  common  devotion 
to  these  ideals  provides  the  most  solid 
guarantee  that  our  partnership  in  the 
quest  for  peace  and  security  for  this 
region  will  continue  and  bear  fruit.  On 
behalf  of  all  of  us  in  Israel,  we  wish 
President  Reagan  and  the  other  Ameri- 
cans who  were  wounded  with  him  a 
speedy  recovery  and  a  long  healthy  life. 
We  wish  you  and  your  colleagues  a  very 
pleasant  and  rewarding  stay  in  Israel. 
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Secretary  Haig 

It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  see  you 
again  so  shortly  after  our  constructive 
discussions  in  Washington  just  a  short 
time  ago.  President  Reagan  has  asked 
me  to  express  his  personal  greetings  to 
the  people  of  Israel  and  to  tell  you  how 
much  he  admires  your  many  achieve- 
ments and  your  dedication  to  freedom 
and  to  democracy. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  President  is  well  on  the  way  to 
full  recovery.  And  if  his  physical 
recovery  is  as  rapid  as  the  recovery  of 
his  sense  of  humor,  I  am  confident  that 
we'll  be  all  the  better  served. 

For  me  a  visit  to  Israel  is  always  a 
privilege.  I  have  long  admired  your 
courage,  your  independence,  and,  in- 
deed, your  idealism.  On  this  occasion, 
my  wife  will  discover  for  the  first  time 
the  ancient  and  modern  wonders  that 
make  Israel  so  unique. 

The  purpose  of  my  trip  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  region  is  to  discuss 
with  our  friends  how  we  can  meet  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
surrogates  in  the  entire  area,  but  we  are 
equally  interested  in  an  exchange  of 
views  on  how  to  advance  the  peace  proc- 
ess. I  can  tell  you  already  that  I  found 
President  Sadat  and  other  Egyptian 
leaders  dedicated  to  strengthening  peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel — a  dedication 
shared  by  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  I  am  confident.  The  Camp 
David  accords,  testimony  to  the  courage 
and  wisdom  of  Prime  Minister  Begin, 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  the  goal  we 
share  together — peace  and  security  for 
Israel  and  for  its  neighbors.  As  our 
dialogue  begins  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  with  you,  with  the  other  leaders 
of  Israel,  I  want  to  affirm  that  our  com- 
mitment to  Israel's  security  and  to  its 
well-being  is  central  to  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  President  Reagan 
and  I  recognize  that  Israel  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  our  common  effort  to 
safeguard  our  strategic  interests  in  this 
region.  We  are  looking  forward  to  hear- 
ing your  views,  confident  that  these  dis- 
cussions will  add  yet  another  chapter  to 
that  long — over  30-year — history  of 
Israeli-American  friendship — a  friend- 
ship which  is  reinforced  by  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  nation  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  America,  to  peace  and  stabili- 
ty in  this  area,  and  to  global  peace  and 
stability  as  well. 


STATEMENTS, 
JERUSALEM,  APR.  6,  19815 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

I  wish  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  colleagues 
for  the  visit.  Today,  too,  we  had  a  very 
fruitful  discussion  about  national  and  in- 
ternational problems  and  bilateral  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel, 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  yesterday, 
in  his  beautiful  speech,  called  and  rightly 
so,  allies.  So  today,  after  finalizing  our 
discussions,  I  can  say  that  on  very 
serious  points,  we  reached  understand- 
ing, and  these  discussions  I  believe 
wholeheartedly  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
future,  and  there  will  be  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  which  indeed,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  said,  are  allies.  We  share  common 
ideals,  we  have  a  community  of  in- 
terests, we  shall  stand  by  each  other  for 
great  causes  of  mankind. 

Secretary  Haig 

I  just  want  to  underline  your  own  com- 
ments that  this  all  too  brief  24-hour  stay 
here  in  Jerusalem,  in  Israel,  has  been 
highly  productive.  It's  enabled  us  to 
learn,  and  that's  the  purpose  of  this 
visit,  and  to  learn  in  the  vitally  impor- 
tant areas  of  the  peace  process,  of  such 
importance  to  Israel  and  its  neighbors  to 
extend  further  our  mutual  understand- 
ing and  convergence  of  outlook  in  the 
area  of  broad  strategic  threats  to  the 
Middle  East  region,  to  include  tradi- 
tional military  threats  from  unfriendly 
superpowers,  to  include  assessments  of 
proxy  activity,  and  to  include  some  very 
important  discussions  on  the  overall 
issue  of  international  terrorism.  Beyond 
that,  we  had  a  very  fruitful  dialogue  on 
a  number  of  bilateral  issues — economic, 
security-related  issues — between  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

Q.  Did  the  subject  of  the  supply  of 
AWACS  [airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system]  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
come  up  in  your  discussions,  and  did 
you  come  to  any  agreement? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Yes,  the 
question  came  up.  We  expressed  our 
opinion.  Yes,  of  course,  we  deem  it  to  be 
a  very  serious  threat  to  Israel,  and  we 
said  so  with  candor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Q.  Could  you  please  tell  us  or  give 
us  some  examples  of  what  you  re- 


ferred to  when  you  talked  about  cloj 
cooperation  between  the  United  Sta! 
and  Israel? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  think  be 

terms  are  very  clear.  I  think  cooperati 
is  a  clear  English  word,  and  closer 
means  closer  than  in  the  past. 

Q.  Some  examples? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  suppose 
life  itself  will  prove  the  examples,  and 
both  of  us  will  be  patient,  because  we 
know  each  other  so  well  from  the  Unit 
States. 

Q.  Is  the  AWACS  deal  firm,  and 
what  will  the  United  States  do  to  coi 
pensate  Israel? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  we've  hac 
the  benefit  of  the  Government  of  Israe 
view,  the  Prime  Minister's  own  view  01 
this  subject.  We  will  return  to  Washing 
ton  armed  with  that  information.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  engage  in  any  pub 
discussions  on  this  matter  at  this  time 
until  we  complete  our  trip.  We  have 
already  seen  enough  press  speculation 
on  the  subject  to  include  the  reports  of 
decisions  made  in  Washington  a  week 
ago. 


Q.  You've  spoken  here  about 
American  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  and  well-being.  You  talked 
also  about  the  hopes  for  some  sort  of 
strategic  alliance  between  the  states 
in  the  region  against  Soviet  penetra- 
tion. Number  one,  how  can  you  square 
the  circle  of  concern  for  Israel's 
security  with  Israel's  worries  about 
supplies  of  American  military  equip- 
ment, specifically  AWACS  to  the 
Saudis  — how  did  you  manage  to  ex- 
plain this  contradiction? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  remember,  as  we  talk  of  our 
broad  strategic  objectives  in  this  area, 
that  development  of  a  consensus  with 
respect  to  the  growing  threat  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  and  as  we  view  the  equally 
important  priority  of  proceeding  with 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  that  we 
understand  clearly  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

These  are  not  mutually  competing  0) 
mutually  exclusive  objectives.  It  does  no 
mean  that  we  have  established  a  set  of 
priorities  between  the  one  and  the  other 
It  means  that  they  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing and  that  in  progress  with  one 
you  can  contribute  to  the  progress  with 
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other.  In  that  respect,  I  think  all  of 
nations  of  this  region — of  the  Middle 
t,  Arabs  as  well  as  Israelis — are 
er  a  growing  threat  of  increased 
•taking  by  the  Soviet  leadership, 

directly  as  we've  seen  in 
stan,  or  indirectly  as  we  see 
the  increased  employment  of 

s,  Cubans,  elements  of  the  PLO 
lestine  Liberation  Organization], 
ya— all  of  these  activities  represent 
damental  threats  to  all  of  the  peace- 
ng,  freedom-oriented  nations  of  the 
on.  And  I  think  that  is  a  reality 
eh,  of  course,  its  acceptance  and  its 
lerstanding  and  coordination  with 

t  to  it  is  intimately  related  also  to 
peace  process  itself.  No  one  is  naive 
ut  it,  but  they  are  mutually  reinforc- 

Q.  Did  you  bring  up  the  settle- 
rnts  in  the  West  Bank? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  want  to  em- 
lasize  that  the  policy  of  the  Reagan 
^ministration  is  not  to  indulge  in 
iplic  criticism  of  longstanding  friends 
J  allies.  And  that  where  we  have 

I'erences,  those  differences  will  be 
en  up  directly  in  the  intimacy  of 
lomatic  interchange. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  peace 
ocess.  Are  there  any  new  ideas  to 
new  the  autonomy  talks,  and  if  yes, 
ten? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  we've  been 
:he  process  of  a  fact-finding  trip.  I 
re  not  completed  that  fact-finding, 
1  upon  completion  of  this  trip,  we  will 
ess  the  prospects.  I  want  to  em- 
isize  that  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
5  process  must  move  promptly,  and 

trip  and  my  visit  here  today  and  my 
it  to  Egypt  yesterday  and  the  day 
ore,  were  all  associated  with  our 
>rts  to  keep  the  momentum  going  on 
•  peace  process. 

Q.  You've  had  both  visits  here  and 
i  Egypt.  One  of  the  items  on  the 
lenda,  of  course,  was  this  multina- 
nal  force  for  policing  of  the  Sinai. 
>ter  these  discussions,  do  you  see 
iv  basic  problem  in  moving  forward 
that  force?  Is  there  an  explicit  ac- 
utance  of  the  same  kind  of  force,  in- 
:iding  Americans,  in  both  these 
vitals? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  In  the 

ace  Treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
i.'.N.  force  is  being  mentioned,  as  part 
ithe  security  arrangements  in  the 
:iai.  But  the  formation  of  such  a  U.N. 
•ce  depends  on  the  decision  of  the 
Icurity  Council.  And  this  is  the  reason 
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why  all  those  who  negotiated  the  Peace 
Treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel — 
namely  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the  United 
States — took  into  consideration  the 
possibility  that  such  a  U.N.  force  forma- 
tion will  become  impossible  because  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Security  Council 
casting  a  veto  vote.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  President  Carter,  addressed 
jointly  to  President  Sadat  and  to  myself, 
promising  a  multinational  force.  On  this, 
the  discussions  will  go  on.  We  hope  that 
such  a  multinational  force  will,  in  time, 
be  formed.  This  is  now  the  subject  of 
discussions  among  the  three  parties — 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  and  Israel. 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  the  Prime 
Minister  has  answered  the  question.  Our 
discussions  are  continuing,  and  this  visit 
has  provided  additional  information  to 
the  United  States,  which  will  enable  us, 
hopefully,  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. And  I  am  reasonably  optimistic 
that  that  will  be  the  outcome. 

Q.  How  do  you  evaluate  the  supply 
of  rockets  by  German  firms  to  coun- 
tries like  Libya? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  suppose  you've 
caught  me  unaware.  I  wasn't  aware  that 
there  were  such  rockets,  unless  you're 
talking  about  some  of  the  earlier 
speculation  on  contracts.  I  don't  consider 
myself  an  expert  on  the  subject,  so  I'll 
avoid  answering  it. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  would  like 
to  add  that  any  supply  to  a  country  like 
Libya — one  of  the  most  irresponsible  in 
our  region — especially  by  Germany,  of 
deadly  weapons,  is  from  any  human 
point  of  view,  most  repulsive.  Because 
the  German  people  must  never  forget 
what  was  done  under  the  National- 
Socialist  regime  to  our  people.  And  if 
they  should  provide  enemies  with  deadly 
weapons  which  may  be  turned  against 
Israel,  it  would  be  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

Q.  Does  Israel  want  American 
participation  in  the  Sinai  peacekeep- 
ing force?  And  what  is  the  Israeli 
Government  reaction  to  the  Reagan 
Administration  sounding  the  alarm 
bells  about  a  Soviet  threat  to  the  Mid- 
dle East? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  To  the  first 
question,  the  answer  is  positive.  To  the 
second  question,  it  is  that  I  believe  it  is 


not  an  artificial  alarm  sounded  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States— by 
the  President  and  his  advisers.  There  is 
such  a  threat,  in  all  the  years,  we  could 
have  seen  that  many  countries,  during 
the  last  few  years — I  suppose  between 
six  and  seven,  I  cannot  on  the  spot  make 
the  real  count — were  taken  over  either 
by  proxy  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  as  in 
Afghanistan,  directly  through  Soviet  in- 
vasion. So  it  is  not  an  artificial  alarm.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  con- 
cerning our  era,  our  time,  and  the  free 
world  is  shrinking  and  is  in  permanent 
danger.  Parts  of  it  already  were  taken 
over  by  totalitarianism,  others  are  in 
peril.  And,  therefore,  all  free  men 
should  stand  together  to  defend  liberty. 

Q.  On  the  issues  that  have  been  of 
central  concern  — the  resumption  of 
the  autonomy  talks,  the  supply  of  the 
American  advanced  weaponry  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  question  of  expanding 
autonomy  talks,  the  matters  of  south 
Lebanon  and  of  Lebanon  itself— how 
many  of  these  issues  have  you  reached 
any  specific  agreement  on? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  that  with 
respect  to  the  overall  approach  to  the 
peace  process,  we  are  in  general  agree- 
ment. There  may  be  some  differences 
with  respect  to  timing,  which  hopefully 
will  be  clarified  in  the  period  ahead. 
With  respect  to  the  situation  in 
Lebanon,  I  think  there  are  few 
differences  that  I'm  aware  of.  We  view 
the  brutality  of  the  Syrian  action  against 
the  Christian  enclave  as  a  very,  very 
serious  turn  of  events,  which  is  unac- 
ceptable by  any  measure  of  appropriate 
international  standards  of  conduct,  and 
we  would  hope  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  return  to  a  wholly  valid 
cease-fire,  not  only  in  that  critical 
enclave  area,  but  in  Beirut,  where  addi- 
tional shellings  have  occurred,  and  that 
this  will  be  done  promptly.  The  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  to  a  return  to  a 
cease-fire,  of  course,  are  most,  most 
serious. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  of 
America  acted,  or  can  the  United 
States  act,  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  bloodshed? 

Secretary  Haig:  We've  taken  a 
number  of  measures,  and  some  unprece- 
dented measures,  in  the  last  48  hours 
dealing  bilaterally  with  nations  that  can 
apply  influence  to  the  situation,  through 
the  United  Nations,  through  the  Secre- 
tary General,  Kurt  Waldheim,  whose 
emissary  will  be  in  Beirut  tomorrow. 
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And  I  am  very  hopeful,  though  I  am  yet 
unable  to  express  optimism,  that  there 
will  be  a  return  to  restraint  and  law  and 
order  and  sanity. 

Q.  Is  Israel  to  be  compensated  in 
any  way  in  terms  of  military  hard- 
ware, or  anything  like  that,  for  the 
supply  of  the  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia? 

Secretary  Haig:  I  think  there's 
been  a  great  deal  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  "com- 
pensation." I  like  to  focus  on  the  U.S. 
objective  to  insure  that  Israel  maintains 
its  current  qualitative  edge  and  the  long- 
term  adherence  of  the  United  States  to 
that  objective.  As  you  know,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  measures  under  dis- 
cussion publicly.  But  I  do  not  like  to  use 
the  term  "compensation."  It  has  an  over- 
tone which  does  not  characterize  U.S. 
objectives  with  respect  to  it. 

Q.  There  will  be  an  increase,  I 
take  it,  whether  compensating  it  or 
not,  perhaps  that  is  what  the  Prime 
Minister  was  referring  to? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  suppose 
that  the  last  word  belongs  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Yet,  because  you 
need  a  certain  expression,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  share  completely  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  deliberately,  to 
answer  this  question  as  well.  I  share 
completely  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  word  "compensation"  is 
completely  out  of  order.  I  don't  think 
"compensation"  is  possible,  but  in  the 
Middle  East,  there  is  going  on  an  arms 
race — many  countries,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  also  Western  countries  sent  massive 
armaments,  sophisticated  weapons  to 
the  Middle  East,  the  Arab  countries.  We 
live  in  peace  with  Egypt.  We  believe  the 
Peace  Treaty  will  hold  on — will  be 
lasting.  This  is  the  assurance  given  also 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  President 
Sadat.  You  have  it,  of  course,  through 
me.  But  other  countries  are  in  a  state  of 
war  with  Israel,  and  Israel  is  in  perma- 
nent danger,  and  therefore,  Israel 
should  be  strengthened.  And  I  do  hope  it 
will  be  strengthened.  But  no  problem, 
and  no  term  of  "compensation"  is  at  all 
usable. 
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First,  I  regret  that  my  very  full  schedule 
here  and  the  press  of  time  have 
prevented  a  full  press  conference  with 
you.  I  do  want  to,  in  departing  Jordan, 


emphasize  that  the  talks  I  had  with  His 
Majesty  King  Hussein,  His  Highness 
Crown  Prince  Hassan,  and  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  have 
been  far-ranging  and  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  They've  been  frank  in 
the  Western  sense  of  that  term. 

They  have  involved  regional  matters, 
bilateral  matters,  and  global  matters  as 
well.  And  I  think  on  the  broad  strategic 
and  regional  matters  the  American  side 
has  been  very  impressed  that  there  is  an 
essential  convergence  of  view  between 
the  leadership  here  in  Jordan  and  our 
own  views  in  Washington. 

The  continuing  devotion  of  King 
Hussein  and  the  Jordanian  Government 
to  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  area  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  objectives  of  my  government.  There 
are  different  ideas  about  how  best  to 
reach  these  noble  goals.  Indeed,  one  of 
my  principal  aims  during  this  visit  was 
to  exchange  views  with  His  Majesty  on 
these  very,  very  important  subjects. 

I  leave  Jordan  with  a  continuing 
deep  admiration  for  His  Majesty,  the 
government,  and  the  people  of  this 
wonderful  country.  We  Americans  have 
long  enjoyed  the  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  Jordan.  The  King  himself 
is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  trusted 
friends  in  this  area  of  the  world.  And  I 
look  forward  to  a  new  period  of  a 
strengthening,  if  you  will,  of  the 
bilateral  relationships  between  Jordan 
and  the  United  States  and  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  which  have  served  both  of  our 
nations  so  well  in  this  region  for  such  an 
extended  period.  Again,  I  thank  you  for 
your  hospitality  and  your  courtesy. 
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I  would  like  to  make  a  formal  departure 
statement  summarizing  the  impressions 
and  results  of  this  very  wonderful  visit 
here  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

His  Majesty  King  Khalid  has  been 
most  gracious  in  receiving  me,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  for 
the  kindness  of  his  officials  here — the 
Foreign  Office,  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
meeting  we've  had  with  other  distin- 
guished officials  of  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  visit  has  made  me 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
warm  hospitality  from  the  very  moment 
we  arrived  to  the  moment  of  departure. 
Your  dedication  to  building  a  better 
world  and  the  wisdom  of  your  leaders 
are  qualities  for  which  your  country  is 
most  famous. 


President  Reagan  sent  me  here  to] 
discuss  our  mutual  concerns  about  theJ 
threats  to  security  of  the  region  and  fa] 
exchange  views  on  ways  to  advance  trl 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  OuJ 
dialogues  have  yielded  fresh  insights  o  \ 
both  of  these  issues,  and  the  conversa- ! 
tions  were  most  cordial,  productive,  an 
in  true  friendship,  most  frank  in  the 
spirit  of  the  longstanding  and  close  tie; 
between  the  United  States  and  Saudi  i 
Arabia.  The  views  expressed  to  me  her 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  President 
Reagan  as  he  considers  our  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East. 

We've  also  benefited  from  the  Sauc 
perspective  on  other  matters  including 
the  welfare  of  the  gulf  area  and  interm 
tional  economic  situation.  A  clearer  pic 
ture  has  emerged  of  the  ways  whereby 
we  might  achieve  our  common  goals  of 
both  peace  and  prosperity. 

Above  all,  I  believe  that  the  founda 
tion  has  been  laid  during  this  trip  for  tl 
strengthening  of  U.S. -Saudi  relations. 
And  this  in  turn  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  our  mutual  security  and  that  < 
the  entire  region.  In  conclusion,  Your 
Royal  Highness,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  personally  again  for  the  wonderful 
and  constructive  character  of  our  visit 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  still  believe  in  the 
Camp  David  agreement  after  your 
visitation  with  the  Saudis? 

A.  I  think  we've  had  the  benefit 
here  as  we  assess  the  future  of  the 
peace  process  itself,  to  consider  the 
views  of  our  Saudi  friends.  As  you 
know,  the  process  has  been  underway, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  with  that 
process  and  with  a  view  toward  being 
sure  that  we  have  the  counsel  of  our 
friends  in  the  area,  and  that  includes,  o: 
course,  very  importantly  the  Saudi 
views.  So  this  has  been  a  very,  very 
helpful  exchange  for  us,  as  we  sought  ti 
sharpen  up  and  enlighten  our  own  ap- 
proaches to  this  historic  and  anguishing 
problem. 

Q.  I  understand  you're  very 
troubled  about  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non. Could  you  tell  us  if  you  raised 
that  here,  and  if  your  Saudi  counter- 
parts have  suggested  any  mutual  ac- 
tion or  actions? 

A.  We've  had  extensive  discussion 
on  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and,  I  think 
a  rather  clear  convergence  of  views  on 
this  subject  with  our  Saudi  hosts.  And  I 
think  this  morning  we  have  some  basis 
for  increased  optimism — a  sign  of  forth 
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>ming  position  from  Syria  which  is  an 
ncouragement  to  us  all.  We  know  we 
ill  have  to  watch  carefully  and  do  our 
•st  to  assist  along  with  the  other  na- 
pns  in  the  region  which  have  a  vital 
'iicern  in  this,  and  I  would  include  con- 
Tting  of  our  efforts  with  the  Saudi 
overnment.  I  think  the  situation  looks 
>mewhat  better  this  morning  thanks  to 
.modified  or  new  position  which  ap- 
_>ars  to  be  coming  from  Damascus.  And 
e're  very  pleased  with  that. 

Q.  What  is  this  new  position  of 
amascus? 

A.  I  think  I  would  prefer  not  to 
implicate  a  process  which  offers  great 
romise  until  it  develops  somewhat  fur- 
ler. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  handle 
hat  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  that 
is  developed  on  this  trip  — the 
eagan  Administration's  perception  of 
ie  Soviet  Union  as  the  primary  threat 
■  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian 
ulf  and  what  we've  heard  both  in 
)rdan  and  in  Saudi  Arabia,  countries 
tat  see  Israel  as  the  primary  threat 
•  the  stability  of  the  area? 

A.  Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
lese  are  not  contradictions;  precisely 
»e  opposite.  They  are  interrelated — 
utually  interrelated— problems  as  we 
five  emphasized  throughout  each  of  our 
rops  on  this  trip.  We  are  not  adopting 
iiy  particular  priority,  in  other  words, 
^  place  the  Soviet  regional  threats 
lead  of  the  urgency  of  progress  in  the 
£ace  process;  not  at  all.  What  we  have 
mphasized  is  that  these  are  interrelated 
?cause  clearly  a  failure  to  achieve  prog- 
?ss  in  the  peace  process  offers  the 
bviet  Union  troubled  waters  in  which 
:>  fish.  And,  therefore,  we  seek  progress 
i  both,  and  progress  in  one  contributes 
>  progress  in  our  ability  to  deal  with 
ie  other. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  think  you 
ave  achieved  a  strategic  consensus? 

A.  I  think  we  had  no  intention  of 
mealing,  if  you  will,  or  crystalizing  a 
)mplete  consensus.  This  is  our  first 
sit  to  the  area;  these  were  our  first 
iscussions.  I  must  say  that  I  am  ex- 
•emely  gratified  to  find  that  an  essen- 
al  agreement  in  the  broad  strategic 
reas  of  concern  to  the  region  exists 
ere  in  Riyadh  with  our  own  view.  That 
oes  not  mean  that  sovereign  nations  do 
ot  have  differences  of  opinion  as  how 
est  to  proceed  and  deal  with  these  mat- 
;rs.  But  I  think  the  basic  assessment  is 
ery,  very  close  between  the  two  na- 
ons. 
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First,  I  want  to  emphasize  what  a  great 
pleasure  and  delight  it  is  to  meet  again 
with  my  old  friend,  Foreign  Minister 
Colombo  who,  as  you  know,  was  the 
first  Foreign  Minister  to  visit  the  United 
States  after  the  Reagan  Administration 
came  into  office.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  him  a  report  on  the  excellent  state 
of  President  Reagan's  health,  and  we 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  continue  the 
very  cordial  and  intimate  discussions 
that  we  started  in  Washington  some 
weeks  ago. 

I  briefed  him  on  our  recent  visit  to 
the  Middle  East  during  which  we 
focused  on  three  objectives.  The  first 
was  the  establishment  of  a  warm  rela- 
tionship with  the  leaders  of  the  region  in 
the  four  countries  we  visited — Egypt, 
Israel,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
noted  that  this  objective  was  success- 
fully accomplished  and  even  exceeded 
our  highest  expectations.  I  noted  that 
we  also  discussed  in  great  detail  the 
problem  of  external  threats  to  the 
region  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
surrogates.  We  achieved  a  substantial 
consensus  on  the  importance  of  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  peaceful  ultimate  resolution  of  long- 
standing Arab-Israeli  differences.  In  that 
regard  I  emphasized  that  these  two  ob- 
jectives— concern  about  external  aggres- 
sion on  the  one  hand  and  the  need  for 
progress  in  the  peace  process  on  the 
other  hand — were  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive; were  not  in  competition  with 
one  another  but  were,  instead,  mutually 
reinforcing.  Middle  East  peace— a  high 
priority  for  U.S.  policy — can  best  be 
achieved  in  a  climate  of  overall  security. 

In  the  assessment  I  gave  your 
Foreign  Minister,  we  also  discussed  a 
number  of  other  matters.  We  discussed 
the  situation  in  Poland,  of  course,  and 
other  danger  spots  worldwide  as  well  as 
the  major  threats  to  Western  societies. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  ex- 
pressed the  full  support  of  the  American 
Government  and  President  Reagan  for 
the  Italian  Government's  firmly  held 
position  of  defiance  to  the  blight  of  in- 
ternational terrorism.  And  I  assured  the 
Foreign  Minister  that  the  United  States 
and  Italy  are  united  in  our  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  this  international 
blight.  And  I  noted  that— fortunately 
for  all  of  us — Italy's  institutions  have 
well  stood  the  test  of  a  recent  upsurge 
of  international  terrorism  here  and 
internationally  as  well. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
MADRID,  APR,  9,  19819 

Foreign  Minister  Perez  Llorca  and  the 
Government  of  Spain  have  been  most 
hospitable  during  my  brief  stop  in 
Madrid.  The  audience  so  graciously 
granted  to  me  by  the  King  and  the 
meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Calvo 
Sotelo  and  the  Foreign  Minister  were 
extremely  useful.  They  covered  a  broad 
range  of  issues  of  interests  to  both  of 
our  countries.  We  covered  the  results  of 
my  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  we  discussed 
events  and  affairs  in  the  African  Conti- 
nent, bilateral  relationships  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  East- 
West  relationships,  especially  Poland. 
All  in  all,  I  think  we  had  a  most  con- 
structive and  valuable  series  of  discus- 
sions. It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
the  Minister  of  Defense  Oliart,  and  I 
was  also  extremely  pleased  to  have  met 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Spanish 
Socialist  Party,  Mr.  Felipe  Gonzalez.  We 
had  a  lengthy  and  extensive  discussion 
earlier  this  morning. 

The  promise  of  Spain's  future  in 
world  affairs  is  equal  to  its  luminous 
past.  The  United  States  welcomes 
Spain's  increased  international  role  and 
its  every  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
pressing  problems  that  face  all  Western 
democracies.  Spain  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary host  to  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
and  I  had  breakfast  this  morning  with 
the  U.S.  Senior  Representative  to  that 
conference,  Mr.  Max  Kampelman,  which 
was  also  invaluable.  Now  I  want  to  con- 
clude my  brief  opening  remarks  with  an 
important  comment. 

For  over  5  years  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Administrations  in 
Washington  have  admired  the  growth  of 
Spanish  democracy.  When  the  Cortes 
was  seized  illegally  on  February  23  and 
24,  the  Spanish  reaction  to  it  confirmed 
the  vitality  of  your  own  democratic  in- 
stitutions here  in  Spain.  The  United 
States  and  I,  myself,  are  determined  to 
continue  our  unflinching  support  for 
democracy  in  Spain  as  characterized  by 
America's  bipartisan  policy  in  the  past. 
It  continues  at  present,  and  it  will  carry 
on  unflinchingly  in  the  future. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  your  con- 
versations with  the  Spanish 
authorities,  have  you  discussed  the 
possibility  of  stationing  nuclear  arms 
or  allied  arms  on  Spanish  territory? 

A.  It  has  long  been,  as  you  know, 
American  policy  not  to  discuss  such 
questions,  but  your  question  has  no 
relevance  to  our  discussions  today. 
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Q.  What  is  the  present  state  on 
the  negotiations  on  the  bilateral 
treaty,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  by 
September  if  nothing  has  been  agreed 
to? 

A.  We  had  very  useful  and  very 
constructive  discussions  on  the  require- 
ment to  develop  a  new  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  and 
to  insure  that  this  new  agreement  would 
take  cognizance  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions in  most  countries  and  especially 
the  newly  democratically  established 
regime  here  in  Spain.  We— both  sides- 
agreed  to  the  urgency  of  launching  im- 
mediately discussions  and  negotiations 
between  the  two  parties  with  the  view 
toward  arriving  at  a  new  agreement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  these 
discussions  will  commence  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Q.  Given  the  kind  of  tensions  in 
Europe,  how  important  in  strategic 
terms  would  you  appraise  the  eventual 
entry  of  Spain  into  NATO,  and  how 
important  are  the  joint  U.S. -Spanish 
base  facilities? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
Spanish  entry  or  Spanish  association 
with  both  the  economic  and  security  fora 
in  Western  Europe  today,  I  have  stated 
repeatedly  in  the  recent  past  and  during 
my  tenure  here  in  Europe  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  Allied  Forces  that  this  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  people  of 
Spain.  I  have  also  suggested  that  when 
such  a  decision  is  made  to  proceed  or 
not  to,  that  the  Spanish  Government  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  position  they  take. 
Now,  it  goes  without  saying,  and  I 
would  be  hypocritical  today  were  I  to 
suggest  that  my  past  position  on  this 
subject  has  not  been  in  favor  of  greater 
integration  of  Spain  into  economic, 
political,  and  security  fora  now  existing 
in  Western  Europe. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  goes 
without  saying,  the  American  bases, 
which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
first  question  and  which  have  been  the 
consequence  of  bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  remain  the 
utmost  importance  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  I  think  to  Western 
collective  security  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
same  respect  it  makes  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  Spain  as  well. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  agreement 
which  you  indicated  is  to  be  im- 
mediately negotiated  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 


Spain,  are  you  contemplating  this  in 
the  context  or  the  nature  of  an  interim 
or  bridge  type  of  an  agreement  that 
will  prepare  the  way  for  later  acces- 
sion to  NATO  on  the  part  of  Spain,  or 
are  you  considering  it  in  terms  of  a 
treaty  to  cover  a  period  of  years 
similar  to  those  covered  under 
previous  extensions  of  the  agreement? 

A.  It  wouldn't  be  my  intention  to 
get  ahead  of  the  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions which  will  take  place,  but  clearly 
the  bilateral  relationship  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  will  be  addressed 
on  its  own  merits  in  the  light  of  the 
changing  interests  of  both  sides  and, 
especially  as  I  said  in  my  answer  to  the 
earlier  question,  of  taking  full 
cognizance  of  the  new  democratic  estab- 
lishment and  government  here  in  Spain. 
To  be  more  responsive  to  your  question, 
that  involves  an  entirely  new  treaty  for 
an  as  yet  unspecified  period  of  time. 

Q.  First,  allow  me  to  address  a 
few  comments  in  representation  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends,  the  Cuban  ex- 
iles, in  this  community  who  have 
asked  me  to  extend  to  you  again  our 
best  wishes  for  the  prompt  recovery  of 
President  Reagan.  With  respect  to  my 
specific  question,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  you,  in  the  context  of  your 
statements  regarding  increased  rela- 
tions with  your  true  friends  and  allies 
in  the  American  continent,  whether 
you  are  aware  who  are  your  true 
friends  and  who  are  your  simulated 
friends? 

A.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  traditional  friends  of  the  United 
States  are,  in  general,  those  who  share 
our  common  values  and  aspirations,  who 
respect  and  seek  to  enlarge  and  broaden 
the  democratic  process  and  the  fun- 
damental values  for  which  our  own  na- 
tion, which  we  share  in  common  here 
with  the  people  in  Spain,  and  one  need 
not  go  beyond  any  other  qualifications  at 
this  juncture. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  discussion  today  or 
would  you  envisage  any  discussion  in 
connection  with  the  bases  in  Spain  as 
to  their  use  for  either  logistical  or 
other  support  in  the  Middle  East,  as  is 
being  discussed  with  other  NATO 
countries  in  connection  with  a  rapid 
deployment  force? 

A.  I  think  in  fairness  to  our  host,  I 
should  be  very  specific  that  no  such 
discussion  took  place  today  with  respect 
to  the  future  utilization  of  those  bases 


which  we  now  hold  and  would  hope  to 
continue  to  hold  under  a  new  agreemeij 
with  the  Government  of  Spain  and  I 
think  such  discussions  would  be  pre- 
mature at  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  them  to  take 
place? 

A.  I  think  clearly  the  kinds  of 
negotiations  which  we  would  conduct  in 
the  period  ahead  would  encompass  the 
potential  utilization  of  the  facilities 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  Spain,  and  I  am  confident  that 
both  the  Government  of  Spain  would 
want  to  know  this,  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that  we  would  like  to  know  to 
what  use  these  facilities  can  be  made 
without  prejudging  what  the  answer 
would  be. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  would  answer  to  a  Spanish 
general  who  had  a  coup  in  mind  and 
bearing  in  mind  what  your  own  in- 
terest and  their  interest  might  be? 

A.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  any  sue! 
characters,  but  I  should  repeat  a  joke  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  it— but  I'll  save  i 
for  my  next  visit. 

Q.   Would  you  give  us  your 
private  view  on  the  support  lent  by  th 
Socialist  Party  of  Spain  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua  and  your  com- 
ments regarding  a  meeting  that  was 
held  the  day  before  your  arrival  here 
in  Madrid,  a  meeting  that  was  clearly 
against  NATO? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
your  question,  I  would  prefer  not  to  giv 
a  value  judgment  on  the  activities  of  on 
or  another  political  party  here  in 
Europe,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  our  estimate  of  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua — in  Managua — is  thai 
the  essential  direction  of  the  governmer 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  that  extreme 
left — the  Sandinistas — who  are  receiv- 
ing both  support  and  direction  in  large 
degree  from  Communist  Cuba,  and  that 
this  estimate  notwithstanding,  is  also 
true  that  there  are  a  number  of 
elements  of  more  moderate  persuasion 
both  in  the  government  and  in  the  body 
politic  of  Nicaragua — these  include  an 
entrepreneurial  class,  they  include 
elements  of  the  church,  labor  move- 
ments, and  some  of  the  agrarian 
elements.  So  the  final  chapter  has  not 
been  written  with  respect  to  the  future 
orientation  of  Nicaragua. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  the  policies 
of  all  democratic  parties  in  the  Western 
world  should  be  to  pursue  actions  which 
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ould  result  in  a  pluralist  outcome  in 
icaragua  rather  than  to  enforce  a 
tuition  which  is  already  largely,  but 
>t  exclusively,  entrenched.  1  may  add, 
■ry  recently  — about  a  week  ago — the 
S.  Government  made  a  determination 
lat  the  involvement  ot"  the  Government 
'  Nicaragua  in  the  exportation  ot'  arms 
id  assistance  to  the  rebel  forces  in  El 
iilvador  was  a  violation  of  U.S.  statute 
hich  has  required  the  formal  termina- 
on  of  the  levels  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
at  government.  At  the  same  time,  we 
ive  emphasized  to  the  leadership  in 
anagua  that  if  the  recent  restraint 
smonstrated  by  that  government  with 
■spect  to  El  Salvador  is  broadened  and 
intinued  into  the  future  that  we  will 

-  this  decision  and  that  as  a 
anifestation  of  our  good  faith  with 
•spect  to  that  decision,  we  have  not  in- 
sted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  — 
iat  is.  we  made  an  exception  to  that 
w — by  not  demanding  repayments  of 
lose  resources  already  provided  under 
■cent  levels  of  assistance  to  Nicaragua. 
'e  have  also  indicated  a  willingness  to 
mtinue  to  extend  food  assistance  under 
.S.  regulation  PL  480. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  too  rapid 
entual  access  of  Spain  into  NATO, 
ould  this  mean  that  the  Rota  Base 
ould  be  used  to  base  the  new  U.S. 
rident  submarine  and  that  Zaragosa 
ight  be  used  to  base  the  B-l 
)mbers  in  support  of  any  possible 
•entuality  in  Israel? 

A.  No.  I've  made  it  a  habit  of  avoid- 
g  discussion  of  contingencies  which 
ive  not  yet  been  addressed  or  which 
e  have  not  yet  been  faced  with.  I  found 
to  be  a  very  sterile  practice  pursued 
r  some  less-than-prudent  public 
ficials.  So  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to 
ive  to  tell  you  I  don't  have  the  answer 
that  question,  and  that  doesn't  mean 
at  I'm  even  thinking  about  one. 

Q.  Could  you  let  us  in  on  the 
ews  you  have  expressed  to  the 
panish  authorities  on  East-West  rela- 
ons  and  more  specifically,  on  the 
tuation  in  Poland? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  make  it  a  habit  of 
svealing  the  contents  of  diplomatic  ex- 
langes  of  the  kind  that  were  held  this 
lorning,  but  it  is  certainly  no  secret 
iat  the  United  States,  and  I  believe 
jut  government  as  well,  has  been 
atching  the  situation  in  Poland  with 
reat  concern  and  interest.  We  have 
jen  somewhat  relieved  by  the  recent 
irn  of  events,  to  include  the  statements 


of  Chairman  Brezhnev,  but  we  remain 
concerned  by  the  level  of  military  pre- 
paredness and  readiness  demonstrated 
by  Soviet  forces  and  those  of  the  War- 
saw Tact,  and  I  think  we  both  remain 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
situation  must  be  very,  very  carefully 
monitored  in  the  days  and  hours  ahead, 
and  it  will  so  be. 

Q.  As  you  know,  your  remark  on 
the  night  of  February  23  that  what 
was  happening  here  was  an  internal 
matter,  has  been  widely  disseminated 
and  commented  upon.  I  am  just 
wondering  if  you,  in  light  of  what's 
been  said  since  then,  regret  in  any 
way  that  the  Spanish  military  there 
might  be  a  misapprehension  despite 
the  spectacular  presence  of  yourself 
here  today  and  the  visit  and  so  forth, 
that  there  is  lukewarmness  toward 
democracy  in  Spain,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration toward  Latin  America? 

A.  First,  with  respect  to  your  ques- 
tion, I  suppose  it  will  continue  to  persist 
among  those  whose  appetites  are  in- 
satiable with  respect  to  it,  so  I  think 
maybe  it  would  be  helpful  for  me  to  ex- 
plain precisely  where  that  delectable 
quotable  quote  came  from. 

On  the  morning  in  Washington  of 
the  event,  I  had  just  been  closeted  for 
about  3  hours  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France,  and  as  I  walked  out,  one  of 
my  assistants  said:  "Before  you  go 
before  the  press,  you  better  know 
there's  been  some  kind  of  a  terrorist  act 
in  the  Cortes  in  Spain.  We  don't  know 
what  it  is  or  what  the  situation  is  at  all, 
so  be  careful." 

And  as  I  met  the  press  shortly  as  we 
were  leaving,  one  asked  me  what  about 
it,  and  I  said  this  is  an  internal  matter, 
and  I  think  I  mumbled,  we  have  to  find 
the  facts,  but  that  was  never  reported. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  both 
through  misunderstanding  in  some  in- 
stances' and  mischief  in  others,  it  got  an 
entirely  different  portrayal  here  in 
Spain.  Clearly,  I  regret  that.  I  regret  it 
first  because  it  was  a  fundamental 
distortion  of  reality,  and  I  always  regret 
when  that  happens.  And,  secondly,  I 
regret  it  because  it  in  no  way — in  no 
way — represents  American  policy  either 
under  the  Democratic  Administration 
that  preceded  us  or  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration under  President  Reagan. 
And  I  would  suggest  as  I  did  before, 
anyone  who  persists  in  maintaining  that 
position  is  either  not  very  bright  or  ter- 
ribly mischievous.  And,  incidentally,  as 
soon  as  the  situation  was  clarified,  the 


U.S.  Government  sent  communications 
to  the  Government  of  Spain  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  a  communication  to  his 
Majesty  the  King,  with  respect  to  our 
continuing  support  to  the  democratic 
process  here  in  Spain.  Somehow,  those 
things  never  get  reported. 


REMARKS, 

LONDON,  APR.  10,  198110 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  re- 
spond to  a  question  on  talking  about 
the  possible  European  plan  on  the  in- 
volvement of  the  PLO  in  negotiations. 
Is  that  something  that  your  govern- 
ment could  countenance? 

A.  I  think  it  is  premature.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  peace  process  which 
has  been  underway,  and  we  hope  to 
keep  that  momentum  moving  and  will  in 
the  period  ahead.  So  it's  too  early  to 
answer  a  question  of  the  kind  you  just 
asked.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask 
what  I  was  doing  here — I  am  prepared 
to  address  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  of  empha- 
sis after  what  you  have  heard  on  the 
Middle  East  while  you  were  there? 

A.  I  must  emphasize  to  you  that  we 
had  three  purposes  before  our  trip:  the 
first  was  to  establish  a  relationship  with 
the  leaders  of  the  area,  to  let  them  know 
that  when  we  talk  about  consultation 
and  President  Reagan's  Administration, 
we  mean  that  we  take  their  views  into 
account  in  the  formulation  of  our  own 
policies  and  before  those  policies  are  for- 
mulated, so  we,  of  course,  learned  a 
great  deal  from  such  a  visit  and  ex- 
change; secondly,  we  were  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus of  concern  about  external  threats  to 
the  area,  the  situation  in  Afghanistan, 
the  tense  situation  here  in  Europe,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  in  Poland — all,  I  think, 
have  sharpened  sensitivities  worldwide 
to  the  implications  of  Soviet  imperialism; 
and  thirdly,  to  emphasize  that  the  peace 
process  itself  is  high  on  our  agenda  as  it 
has  always  been  and  that  talking  about  a 
strategic  consensus  is  not  placing  our 
emphasis  on  the  peace  process  in  a 
lower  priority;  precisely  the  opposite. 
We  feel  progress  with  one  contributes  to 
progress  with  the  other,  and  if  they  are 
mutually  interrelated  then  they  are 
parallel  tracked,  and  I  think  that  in  that 
context  our  trip  was  highly  successful 
and  I  feel  very,  very  comfortable  that 
the  process  has  begun — good  relation- 
ships, a  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
momentum  in  the  peace  process,  and  a 
developing  consensus  of  concern. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
difference  of  emphasis,  though,  be- 
tween your  government's  position  and 
the  European  position  of  the  U.K. 
position?  Is  there  any  difference  of 
emphasis  there?  We're  not  suggesting 
a  row— 

A.  No,  we've  had  a  number  of  ex- 
changes on  this  subject,  and  it  may  be 
premature  to  make  that  statement  but 
thus  far,  no.  And  I  think  we  are  very 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  fortunate  or  not  or 
the  parties  are  to  make  the  progress 
which  we  all  seek  both  here  in  Europe 
and  back  in  the  United  States. 


REMARKS, 

PARIS,  APR.  11,  198111 

I'll  just  make  a  few  brief  comments  to 
describe  my  activities  here  in  Paris  this 
morning.  They  involved  discussions  with 
your  Foreign  Minister,  Jean  Francois- 
Poncet,  and  discussions  just  now  with 
President  Giscard.  They  involved  first  a 
debriefing  of  my  recent  trip  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  visit  to  Spain  and  yester- 
day London.  We  touched  upon  the  situa- 
tion, of  course,  in  Poland,  Afghanistan, 
and  we  had  more  detailed  discussions 
about  the  very  serious  situation  at  the 
moment  in  Lebanon.  As  always  these 
discussions  were  frank,  cordial,  and 
very,  very  constructive. 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  re- 
cent Israeli  military  intervention  in 
Lebanon? 

A.  Our  position  has  consistently  and 
regularly  been  that  we  are  opposed  to 
any  use  of  force  by  any  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  we  would  actively  and 
strenuously  support  a  cease-fire  and  a 
peaceful  process. 

Q.  Have  you  made  these  feelings 
known  to  the  Israeli  Government? 

A.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  of  stating 
publicly  the  character  of  our  discussions, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  they  are  consis- 
tent with  our  public  position. 

Q.  Will  there  be  a  common  accord 
by  the  United  States  and  France  for 
the  return  of  peace  in  Lebanon? 

A.  I  think  we  have  this  morning 
conducted  a  number  of  detailed  discus- 
sions between  the  foreign  office  here  and 
my  delegation  and  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  in  the  future  on 


Lebanon.  We  clearly  see  a  role  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  situation,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  necessary  if  the  par- 
ties themselves  cannot  deal  with  it  effec- 
tively to  consider  a  peacekeeping  force 
of  some  kind.  We  do  feel  that  the  matter 
is  urgent  and  needs  our  intense  atten- 
tion in  the  period  ahead,  and  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  coordinated 
diplomatic  activities. 

Q.  Were  there  any  areas  in  which 
American  policy  and  French  policy  are 
at  odds? 

A.  I  am  sure  there  are  because  we 
are  two  sovereign  nations,  and  it  would 
be  historically  unprecedented  for  two 
sovereign  nations  to  coincide  in  every  in- 
uendo  and  nuance  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  But  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  with  the  overall  convergence  of 
French  and  American  policy  with 
respect  to  the  major  issues — especially 
East- West  and  the  situation  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  situation  in  Poland,  and  the 
need  to  deal  urgently  with  the  problem 
in  Lebanon. 
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I  will  just  make  a  few  remarks  and  I 
would  preface  them  with  a  quote  from 
my  old  German-speaking  mentor,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  who  said:  "If  you  knew  every- 
thing I  knew,  you'd  agree  with  every- 
thing I  am  about  to  say." 

We've  had  very,  very  good  discus- 
sions here  in  Bonn  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  and  with  the 
Chancellor.  These  discussions  involved  a 
review  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  con- 
sultative attitude  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, of  the  impressions  we  gained 
on  our  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East — 
the  capitals  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia — additional  comments  and 
impressions  as  a  result  of  our  visit  to 
Madrid,  Spain;  the  discussions  held 
yesterday  and  today  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  Rome  the  night  before.  Our 
discussions  ranged  from  the  trip  itself  to 
an  analysis  of  the  current  situation  in 
Afghanistan  and  Poland,  East- West 
relations  in  general. 

We  discussed  the  issue  of  the  tac- 
tical nuclear  force  modernization  and  the 
parallel  aspect  of  the  second  track  which 
involves  the  early  discussions  for  arms 
control  in  Geneva  or  whatever  appro- 
priate location  is  decided  on  as  has 
always  been  the  case — and  especially  so 
following  the  recent  visit  of  the  Foreign 


Minister  to  Washington.  Our  discussion] 
have  been  intimate,  detailed,  and  frank 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Western  sense  of  fran 
I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  have  had  thi 
opportunity,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Chancellor  for  giving  us  so  much  of  his 
time  on  a  Saturday  and  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Genscher,  who  has  been  equally 
generous. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  swing 
through  the  Middle  East,  do  you 
believe  it  will  be  helpful  or  unhelpful 
for  the  West  Germans  to  sell  tanks 
and  other  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia? 

A.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  intervene 
in  an  issue  of  internal  policy  delibera- 
tions here  in  West  Germany.  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  and  inappropriate, 
clearly.  The  United  States  is  dealing 
with  a  similar  problem  with  respect  to 
F-15  enhancement  and  AWACS  air- 
craft, and  our  decision  is  to  proceed  wit 
that,  with  the  modalities  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  great  con- 
cern about  a  remark  that  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  made  last  week 
that  he  felt  that  if  the  situation  in 
Poland  continued  to  be  threatening,  it 
would  mean  that  there  could  be  no 
discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  theater 
nuclear  forces.  Do  you  have  a  differen' 
attitude,  and  did  an  occasion  arise  to- 
day for  you  to  explain  that  attitude  to 
Mr.  Genscher  and  the  Chancellor? 

A.  I  think  that  what  Mr. 
Weinberger  said  here  is  consistent  with 
the  policy  that  all  of  our  Western  na- 
tions and  the  United  States  have  taken, 
and  that  is:  to  express  profound  concern 
about  the  consequences  of  direct  Soviet 
interventionism,  or  internal  suppression, 
that  would  have  profound  consequences 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  for  the 
conduct  of  East- West  relations,  in- 
cluding arms  control  and  such  things  as 
assistance  to  the  needs  of  the  Polish 
people  as  well.  And  we  want  this  to  be 
determined  and  resolved  by  a  peaceful 
process  determined  by  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Q.  What  is  the  current  situation? 
Have  you  compared  notes,  and  is  it 
still  as  tense  as  it  has  been  — mili- 
tarily—around  Poland? 

A.  I  guess  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  we  were  all  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  the  recent  statement  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev  which  reflected  greater 
moderation.  We  continue  to  watch  the 
military  situation  carefully.  In  the  light 
of  that  statement,  I  would  say  that  there 
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some  easing  of  a  sense  of  concern  that 
e  felt  for  a  period  of  time  here,  start- 
>g  last  week. 

Q.  Once  more  back  to  the  state- 
tent  of  Mr.  Weinberger.  As  I  remem- 
r.  he  didn't  mention  any  invasion;  he 
lid  "pressure"  would  be  enough  not 
>  come  together  to  a  meeting.  Would 
ou  agree? 

A.  I  have  to  be  careful  on  that, 

ecause  I  haven't  talked  to  Mr.  Wein- 

erger  about  what  he  said.  Until  I  do  I 

ouldn't  get  into  the  nuances  of  your 

>n. 

Q.  Would  you  say  pressure  is 
nough  or— 

A.  You  are  trying  to  put  me  in  a 
n  I  think  you  think  you  have  him 
..  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  what  Mr. 
reinberger  said.  We  are  talking  about 
iternal  repressions  or  external  inter- 
ention  based  on  Soviet  decisions  and 
lanagement. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pro- 
'cted  visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  Bonn? 

A.  I  understand  such  a  thing  is 
nder  consideration.  This  is  a  decision 
>r  the  leadership  here  in  Bonn  to  make, 
learly.  there  has  been  nothing  in  the 
merican  demeanor  and  President 
eagan's  demeanor  which  suggests  that 
e  would  not  expect  to  continue  a 
ialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we 
tpect  our  partners  to  do  the  same. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  want  to 
ave  a  chance  to  consult  with  the 
Hies  while  our  policy  takes  form, 
r'hat  did  they  ask  you  to  do  about  the 
ALT  talks,  and  what  have  vou  been 
ble  to  tell  them? 

A.  Frankly  they  have  asked  us  to  do 
othing  about  the  SALT  talks;  and  I 
link  that's  because  we  have  kept  them 
oreast  of  the  situation  in  Washington, 
hich  involves  a  thorough  review  of  the 
derail  SALT  situation.  I  am  confident 
lat  our  allies  will  patiently  await  the 
>mpletion  of  that  review.  It  has  not 
?en  completed. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate? 

A.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  make  an 
stimate. 

Q.  You  indicated  that  the  dialogue 
Juld  take  place  between  Mr. 
rezhnev  and  the  leadership  of  West 
ermany.  Do  you  favor  a  dialogue  be- 
ween  the  President  of  the  United 
tates  and  Mr.  Brezhnev? 


Interview  for  Great  Decisions 


Secretary  Han/  was  interviewed  by 
K(  ■  Spark*  on  March  16,  W8i,  for  Great 
Decisions  1981.1 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  goals  of  this 
Administration  in  foreign  policy  over 
the  next  4  years?  And  what  would  you 
say  are  the  principal  differences  in  Mr. 
Reagan's  foreign  policy  from  that  of 
his  predecessors? 

A.  Without  trying  to  draw  too  many 
sharp  distinctions,  I  think  the 
dominating  concern  of  this  Administra- 
tion is  the  recognition  that  the  decade 
we  have  now  entered  is  at  once 
simultaneously  the  most  dangerous  and 
perhaps  the  most  promising  that  free 
societies  have  faced,  certainly  since  the 
Second  World  War.  It  is  our  belief  that 


A.  At  the  right  time,  of  course.  But 
I  think  we  have  made  it  very  clear — and 
the  President  has  made  it  very  clear 
himself — that  he  would  anticipate 
indulging  in  summitry,  but  that  it  should 
be  well  prepared  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  summit  meeting  would 
anticipate  a  successful  outcome.  That 
means  the  preparation  is  thorough  and 
detailed.  And  I  don't  foresee  such  a 
meeting  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  eas- 
ing of  the  concern  about  Poland.  Does 
this  mean  that  American  observations 
indicated  the  military  forces  brought 
up  toward  the  Polish  borders  east  and 
west  for  maneuvers  are  now  being 
returned  to  their  barracks? 

A.  When  I  say  that,  that  value  judg- 
ment involves  an  assessment  of  the  re- 
cent statement  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  as  well 
as  our  assessment  of  the  military  situa- 
tion which  still  reflects  a  high  state  of 
readiness  but  which  is  somewhat  im- 
proved. 


1  Press  releases  pertaining  to  this  trip, 
but  which  are  not  printed  here,  are  No.  99  of 
Apr.  16,  1981,  100  of  Apr.  16,  101  of  Apr. 
16,  103  of  Apr.  22,  and  109  of  Apr.  24. 

2  Press  releases  87  of  Apr.  6  and  96  of 
Apr.  16. 

3 Press  release  97  of  Apr.  16. 

4  Press  release  98  of  Apr.  16. 

5  Press  release  102  of  Apr.  22. 
Tress  release  104  of  Apr.  16. 
7Press  release  105  of  Apr.  23. 
"Press  release  106  of  Apr.  23. 
9  Press  release  108  of  Apr.  10. 

'"Press  release  110  of  Apr.  24. 
"Press  release  111  of  Apr.  24. 
12Press  release  112  of  Apr.  28.  ■ 


this  is  going  to  require  a  somewhat 
different  approach  to  our  foreign  affairs 
problems.  It  means  we're  going  to  have 
to  recoil  from  the  post- Vietnam  syn- 
drome -as  it's  been  referred  to  -and, 
once  again,  have  our  weight  felt  in  the 
international  community. 

We  hope  to  do  this  in  a  very 
measured  and  modified  way,  recognizing 
that  the  post- World  War  II  unique 
superiority  that  we  Americans  enjoyed 
is  no  longer  ours.  The  basic  themes  will 
be  as  I  stated  in  my  recent  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
a  consistency  in  policy;  not  to  veer  day- 
to-day  based  on  the  pressures  of  momen- 
tary headlines,  but  a  consistent  set  of 
themes  which  we  will  follow;  reliability, 
so  that  traditionally  friendly  nations, 
those  which  share  our  values,  can  apply 
those  values,  although  in  distinctly 
different  and  unique  ways  in  the  context 
of  their  own  self-determination;  and, 
finally,  most  importantly  of  all,  I  think, 
is  balance  -to  recognize  that  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  represents  the  careful, 
measured,  sophisticated  integration  of 
political,  economic,  and  security-related 
aspects  of  our  conduct  abroad.  That 
must  be  part  of  an  integrated  mosaic. 

Q.  You  have  concentrated  most  of 
your  experience  in  recent  years  on 
European  affairs.  How  does  it  feel  to 
find  yourself  faced  at  the  beginning  of 
your  new  job  with  the  crisis  in  El 
Salvador? 

A.  It's  not  new  to  me.  I  guess  I  left 
the  trolley  in  the  post-Cuban  missile 
crisis  situation  when  I  worked  for  Jack 
Kennedy  and  for  Cy  Vance  and  was  the 
Defense  Department  representative  on 
the  interdepartmental  framework  that 
dealt  with,  at  that  time  strangely 
enough,  Cuban  subversion  in  Central 
America  and  in  the  hemisphere. 

So  it's  ironic  and  rather  frustrating 
that  here,  once  again,  we're  faced  with 
the  export  of  Cuban  subversion,  ar- 
maments, and  interventionism  in  an  im- 
perialist way  in  this  hemisphere. 

Q.  There  are  reports  that  the  land 
distribution  program  in  El  Salvador  is 
having  a  great  deal  of  success  now.  To 
what  extent  do  the  socioeconomic 
issues  in  that  country  enter  into  our 
foreign  policy? 
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A.  Profoundly,  of  course,  and  we 
seek  to  see  a  broadening  of  the  political 
situation  in  El  Salvador,  the  evolution  to 
a  more  pluralistic  structure.  And  you're 
right,  there  has  been  some  success  with 
the  Duarte  reforms  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  so-called  land  reform  where  the 
large  estates  have  been  broken  up.  But, 
as  has  been  the  case,  in  our  experience 
there  are  also  many  growing  pains  with 
this  kind  of  profound  change,  and  pro- 
duction levels  are  down.  And  we  must 
always  be  careful  not  to  try  to  impose 
some  external  theology  of  fundamental 
changes  in  a  society  which  may  not  be 
ready  for  those  changes.  We  saw  that  in 
Iran;  it  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Shah.  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  not  become  too  pedantic  in  our 
reform  efforts  while  we  continue  sen- 
sitively to  urge  them  and  to  provide  the 
means  to  assist  their  realization. 

Q.  In  1962  President  Kennedy 
brought  the  matter  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  and  thus  he 
gained  a  great  deal  of  support  for  his 
blockade  of  Cuba.  Does  this  Ad- 
ministration intend  to  bring  up  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  before  the 
OAS? 

A.  Clearly,  I've  been  over  to  the  re- 
cent OAS  meeting  here  in  Washington 
and  briefed  a  number  of  the  foreign 
ministers  who  participated  on  the  con- 
cern that  we  had  for  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador.  We're  considering  now 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  fruitful  to 
formally  introduce  this  issue  into  the 
1  >AS  organization  itself.  There  are  some 
pluses  and  minuses  to  that,  and  we  need 
to  make  a  very  careful  assessment. 

Q.  When  does  this  Administration 
intend  to  get  down  to  serious  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  then?  What 
issues  do  you  think  will  likely  be 
given  priority  in  such  talks? 

\.  1  think  President  Reagan  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  feels  that  the 
rece  .ity  in  the  Third  World 

and  in  this  hemisphen — if  one  wants  to 
tick  off  examples  of  the  kind  of  activity 
I'm  talking  about,  of  course,  the  two  in- 
■  Afghanistan,  the  Becond 
■vert  invasion  of  thai 
ties  in  Africa,  starting 

with    '     .  opia,  then  over  to 

northern  Yemen;  the 

vading  Chad; 
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tivities  we  see  in  El  Salvador,  the  activi- 
ty we  see  in  Kampuchea,  formerly  Cam- 
bodia—are all  unacceptable  patterns  of 
international  behavior  if  the  Soviets  an- 
ticipate enjoying  the  benefits  of  improv- 
ing East- West  relations.  I  include  in  that 
transfer  of  technology,  credits,  trade, 
agricultural  support.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly of  all,  for  a  Soviet  regime 
which  has  been  increasingly  engaged  in 
imperialist  activities  abroad,  interna- 
tional legitimacy.  This  is  a  question  of 
importance  to  Soviet  leaders,  and  I 
think  it's  vitally  important  that  we  relin- 
quish that  legitimacy  only  in  the  context 
of  our  assessment  of  their  behavior. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  the  summit 
meetings,  do  you  see  them  as  useful 
simply  to  sign  and  conclude  agree- 
ments that  have  already  been  reached 
through  diplomatic  channels?  Or  are 
they  useful,  as  President  Brezhnev  in- 
dicated, to  clear  away  misunderstand- 
ings and  to  pave  the  way  for  future 
agreements? 

A.  They  serve  both  purposes,  and  I 
think  the  rigid  or  theological  position 
with  respect  to  summitry  can  be  self- 
defeating.  On  the  other  hand,  it's  clear 
that  summitry  should  be  used  most  spar- 
ingly. It's  clear  that  summitry  must  be 
well  prepared  in  advance.  If  it  is  not,  it 
could  frequently  result  in  the  kind  of 
summitry  we've  witnessed  in  the  past  in 
recent  history  where  euphoria  and  ex- 
pectations precede  the  event,  followed 
by  a  rather  disappointed  and  depressed 
outcome. 

I  think  that  summitry  demands  a 
most  careful  preparation.  It  must  be 
designed  to  achieve  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  must  be  clearly  visualized  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  our  heads  of  state. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  grain  em- 
bargo is  going  to  be  lifted  against  the 
Soviets,  whether  or  not  they  get  out 
of  Afghanistan? 

A.  I  don't  necessarily  put  a  series  of 
specific  conditions  for  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo.  I  think  we  all  know  that  this 
Administration,  and  President  Reagan 
especially  would  never  have  launched 
such  a  grain  embargo  in  exclusion  of 
other  pressures  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  wake  of  Afghanistan.  He's  not  for 
it,  and  I'm  not  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we're  there  now, 
and  a  precipitous  lifting  of  that  embargo 
could  have  grave  consequences  of 
Western  unity  as  we  prepare  such 
crucial  issues  as  coordinating  our  con- 
tingency measures  on  the  tense  situation 
in  Poland.  It  could  be  viewed  as  a 
but  inei    as  usual  approach  to  a  situation 
which  needi  further  clarification,  And 


I'm  talking  about  ongoing  Soviet  activity 
abroad  which  is  illegal,  interventionist, 
imperialist,  and  poses  a  great  threat  to 
international  stability  and  peace. 

Q.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  em- 
bargo again,  do  you  think  the  Soviets 
will  buy  our  wheat  if  the  embargo  is 
lifted? 

A.  I  think,  clearly,  Soviet  trade 
must — I  think  we  made  some 
statements  on  that — they  need  our 
wheat  just  as  they  need  other  resources 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  They  need 
wheat  from  other  providing  nations  as 
well.  Their  own  crop  has  not  been  very 
successful,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  agriculture  in  general  has  been  in 
shambles,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
allocated  larger  and  larger  segments  of 
their  population  to  agriculture.  So  this  is 
another  one  of  the  systematic  failures  of 
the  Soviet  Marxist- Leninist  system. 

Q.  What  kind  of  outcome  would  be 
best  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view  of  the 
situation  in  Poland?  That  is,  would  we 
rather  see  peace  and  tranquillity 
among  the  workers  in  the  government 
once  again,  or  is  the  continuation  of 
the  unstable  situation  an  indication  of 
the  failure  of  the  Communist  system 
and  is  that,  therefore,  better  for  us  do 
you  think? 

A.  First  and  foremost,  we  would 
seek  to  have,  whatever  the  outcome,  the 
consequence  of  the  wishes  and  the  will 
of  the  people  free  of  coercion  or  in- 
tervention from  external  powers. 
Secondly,  we  welcome  greater  freedom 
and  the  achievements  that  have  already 
been  realized  as  a  result  of  these 
pressures.  And,  thirdly,  of  course,  we 
would  hope  that  the  process  would  be 
peaceful. 

Q.  It's  been  reported,  too,  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  continuing  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  even 
though  the  treaty  has  not  been 
ratified.  Do  you  favor  that?  And,  if  it 
is  in  our  best  interests  to  have  the 
Soviets  continue  observing  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II,  would  it  not,  then, 
be  better  to  have  it  ratified  and, 
therefore,  bind  them  to  the  provisions 
of  it? 

A.  No.  I  think  our  suggestions  that 
the  Soviets  in  this  interim  period  could 
find  themselves  through  restraint  and 
moderation  in  their  strategic  efforts, 
and  we  have  suggested  we  would  be 
equally  guided  by  such  restraint,  does 
not  represent  an  endorsement  of  SALT 
II,  hardly  at  all. 
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i  matter  of  fact,  I  seriously 
>ubt  that  SALT  11  would  weather  a 
st  on  the  Hill;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
Indrawn  by  the  earlier  Administration 

■cause  it  would  not  survive  such  a  test. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  happy  in  this 
iministration  with  SALT  II.  and  there 
e  several  reasons  for  it.  The  first  is  a 
oader  one,  a  question  of  linkage,  as  to" 
hether  or  not  it  serves  any  useful  pur- 
enter  into  functional  relation- 
ips  with  the  Soviet  Union  while  it's 
igaged  in  this  unacceptable  interna- 
>nal  behavior  in  the  developing  world. 

And  the  second  is  the  technical  flaws 
the  treaty  itself,  and  there  are  many. 
ley  involve  concern  that  there  are  not 
uly  reductions  in  strategic  armaments. 
involves  imbalances  between  large- 
eld,  land-based  ballistic  capabilities  be- 
reen  the  two  sides.  It  involves  con- 
rns  about  transfer  of  technology  and 
e  implications  of  the  so-called  protocol 
the  agreements. 

All  of  these  suggest  to  me  that  we 
ied  a  new  treaty  negotiated  by  this  Ad- 
inistration;  and  that  in  that  process, 
e  will  also  rectify  some  of  the  strategic 
ibalances  which  have  been  developing 
id  which  will  be  at  their  apex,  if  you 
ill,  at  their  most  serious  imbalance 
;riod  in  the  middle  of  this  decade  in 
(85  to  1986. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  do 
>u  see  arms  control  agreements  as  a 
)od  way  to  manage  our  strategic 
■oblems  with  the  Soviets? 

A.  Well,  of  course.  President 
eagan  and  I  have  always  favored  a 
jrifiable,  balanced  arms  control  agree- 
ent.  On  the  other  hand,  arms  control 
r  arms  control  sake  can  be  very 
jluding  if  we  believe,  for  example,  that 
lese  functional  areas  can  ever  be 
ewed  as  something  overriding  and  can 
i  entered  into  without  consideration  of 
igoing  Soviet  activity  globally.  That's 
;lf -defeating,  self-deluding,  and  could 
ad  to  the  international  tensions  which 
e  would  hope  to  eliminate  as  a  result 
'  arms  control. 

Q.  In  the  Middle  East,  will  the 
amp  David  accords  continue  to 
overn  our  policy  there? 

A.  One  frequently  tends  to  complain 
x>ut  a  lack  of  progress  in  Arab-Israeli 
isputes,  but  if  one  looks  back,  as  I  am 
>le  to  do  from  my  experiences  in  the 
National  Security  Council  working  with 
T.  Kissinger  in  1969,  it  follows  that 
rogress  through  shuttle  diplomacy, 
)me  of  the  stops  and  starts  of  the  re- 
ent  and  past  Administrations,  and  the 


ultimate  achievements  of  Camp  David 
viewed  against  U.N.  Resolutions  242 
and  338,  one  must  marvel  at  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made. 

That  does  not  suggest  that  the  re- 
maining obstacles  to  a  comprehensive 
settlement  are  any  less  intractable;  they 
are  not.  We  intend  to  proceed  with  the 
peace  process.  We  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
context  of  some  other  ongoing  efforts, 
and  that  is  to  address  the  strategic 
regional  issues  of  great  concern  to 
Arabs  and  Jews  and  the  free  world  at 
large,  and  that's  again  Soviet  interven- 
tionism  and  exploitation  through  proxies 
or  directly  of  the  development  and  set- 
tlements in  that  area. 

I  hope  we're  not  going  to  be 
dominated  by  my  preoccupation  with 
Arab-Israeli  disputes,  with  oil  diplomacy, 
while  they're  going  to  view  the  area  as  a 
regional  whole;  I  see  these  as  mutually 
reinforcing  efforts — that  is,  Arab-Israeli 
peace  settlements — and  a  consensus  for 
regional  defenses  against  Soviet  inroads. 

Q.  President  Reagan  has  made 
statements  advocating  a  fairly  strong 
feeling  of  support  for  the  Israelis, 
both  in  the  West  Bank  issue,  the 
Palestinian  issue,  and  yet  we  have 
gone  ahead  and  made  the  arms  sales 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  something  that  the 
Israelis  oppose.  How  do  we  balance,  if 
I  may  phrase  it  this  way,  what  appears 
to  be  our  conflicting  interests  in  the 
Middle  East? 

A.  This  is  not  a  simple  task,  of 
course,  and  sometimes  we  must  deal 
with  what  I  call  narrow  contradictions  in 
order  to  achieve  a  broader  consensus  of 
an  improved  overall  climate. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  problem  and  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  the 
peace  effort  is  the  creation  of  in- 
securities. When  one  side  or  the  other  is 
racked  with  insecurities,  it  becomes 
more  intractable  at  the  negotiating 
table,  whether  it  be  Arabs  or  Jews. 

And  I  think  it's  very  important  that 
we  recognize  that  there  is  a  new  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East:  the  collapse  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  that  had  been  a 
stabilizing  force  and  is  now  a  destabiliz- 
ing force;  the  Iraq-Iran  conflict;  the 
Soviet  interventionism  in  Afghanistan. 
All  of  these  factors  have  raised  insecuri- 
ty among  the  moderate  Arab  states 
traditionally  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  our  objectives.  It's  very  im- 
portant that  our  Saudi  friends  know  that 
we  are  with  them  in  their  security 
challenge,  and  we  intend  to  be. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  Shah,  who, 
of  course,  prior  to  the  Khomeini 


takeover  of  Iran,  was  our  staunchest 
ally  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now  that  the 
hostages  are  safely  home  once  again, 
are  we  likely  to  resume  some  sort  of 
relationship  with  Iran  and  try  to  blunt 
the  Soviet  influence  there? 

A.  I  think  it's  far  too  early  to  say. 
This  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
subsequent  performance  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  whatever  government  ultimate- 
ly prevails  in  Iran.  I  think  the  important 
thing  to  remember,  as  President  Reagan 
says,  we're  not  going  to  be  dominated  by 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  our  basic  objec- 
tive is  a  friendly,  moderate,  pro- Western 
Iran.  It's  that  long-term  strategic  objec- 
tive that  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
as  we  deal  with  the  vicissitudes  or  inade- 
quacies of  the  day-to-day  performance  of 
the  regime  there. 

Q.  Human  rights  was  the  major 
emphasis  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Statements  by 
some  members  of  this  Administration, 
yourself  included,  indicate  that  the 
emphasis  will  change  under  President 
Reagan.  How  will  the  human  rights 
factor  be  considered  in  our  foreign 
policy  decisions  from  now  on? 

A.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  lot 
of  controversy  and,  I  think,  misinforma- 
tion. No  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
human  rights  is  not  a  fundamentally  im- 
portant aspect  of  all  that  we  do  in  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs  abroad.  It  is  an 
essential  and  universal  aspect  of  that 
conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  felt,  and 
I  think  with  justification,  that  when  you 
break  out  this  objective  in  a  functional 
way  and  create  special  authorities  to 
measure  the  achievements  of  human 
rights  outside  the  mainstream  of  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs  where  this  issue  is 
not  weighed  and  integrated  with  the 
other  functional  objectives  that  we  seek 
to  achieve,  that  distortions  can  creep  in. 

In  the  last  Administration  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  ludicrous  position  of 
bludgeoning  friends  and  traditional  allies 
in  admittedly  less  than  acceptable 
authoritarian  regimes  to  the  degree 
which  in  several  instances  we  successful- 
ly contributed  to  the  collapse  of  that 
regime  and  its  replacement  by  a 
totalitarian  alternative  where  human 
rights  is  no  longer  by  ideological  convic- 
tion an  issue  that  they  are  concerned 
with. 

So  we  have  to  deal  with  this  issue 
with  greater  sensitivity.  And  I've  also 
stated  that  in  some  respects  we  will  find 
terrorism  replaces  our  concerns  about 
human  rights  violations  in  an  open  socie- 
ty, because  terrorism  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  violator  of  human  rights 
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that  has  ever  been  seen  today.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  it  needs  far  more  at- 
tention than  it's  been  getting. 

Q.  Beginning  with  the  time  that 
you  were  in  the  White  House  with 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger, we  have  seen  a  drastic  change 
in  the  status  of  China  from  that  of  an 
enemy  to  almost  an  applicant  for  a 
quasi-ally  status.  To  what  extent  in 
the  developing  relations  with  China 
should  we  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  our  relations  upon  Moscow,  do  you 
think? 

A.  I  have  stated  that  one  of  the 
great  challenges  of  this  period  facing 
Americans  in  foreign  policy  will  be,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  avoid  poking  sticks  in 
the  polar  bear's  cage  while  continuing 
with  the  realization  of  the  strategic  im- 
perative to  maintain  improving  relation- 
ships with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  nurtured  by  a  very  carefully  or- 
chestrated set  of  conflicting  objectives 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  manage. 

I'm  confident  that  it  is  very  do-able 
and,  in  some  respects,  that  issue  will  be 
solved  by  the  respective  behavior  and 
conduct  of  the  two  regimes  involved. 

Q.  You  have  spent  your  whole  life, 
your  whole  adult  life,  working  on 
foreign  policy,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace.  And  yet  many  Americans  re- 
main disillusioned  about  what  they 
have  seen  as  the  costly  effects  of  help- 
ing our  neighbors  and  our  allies  and 
containing  our  enemies.  What  advice 
would  you  have  for  Americans  who 
are  concerned  about  what  they  should 
do  about  foreign  policy? 

A.  First,  I  think  they've  got  to 
avoid  being  captured  by  contemporary 
sloganeering,  whether  it  suggests  excess 
hyper- American  activity  abroad  or 
whether  it  suggests,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  recent  past,  that  we 
withdraw  from  there.  The  simple  facts 
are  that  we  Americans  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  sure  that  those  values  that 
you  and  I  cherish  arc  broadened  and 

rigthened  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

And  if  we  overlook  illegal  interven- 
tionisms,  whether  it  be  in  Africa  or 
Afghanistan  or  in  our  own  front  yard  in 
leaving  a  legacy 
of  ir  '.iking  which  could  con- 

•  'li<i  in  the  Second  World 

•  challenge  to  our 
vital  ■  on, 

mual  participate  in  the  world  com- 
munity, which 


Interview  for  NBC  Television 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  for 
NBC  television  by  Marvin  Kalb  on  April 
U,  1981. 1 

Q.  What  were  your  hopes  when 
you  took  over  this  job?  What  did  you 
want  to  accomplish? 

A.  I  think,  like  many  Americans,  I 
spent  a  considerable  period  of  time 
before  the  inauguration  worrying  about 
the  drift  of  American  foreign  policy,  the 
lack  of  consistency  and  reliability  in  our 
dealings  with  friends  and  potential  foes, 
and  a  lack  of  balance,  if  you  will,  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  sometimes 
giving  greater  emphasis  to  theology  and 
letting  the  more  realistic  aspects  of  the 
challenges  facing  us  abroad  fall  into  sec- 
ond place  and  second  consideration. 

Q.  You're  talking  about  the  Carter 
Administration? 

A.  I'm  mainly  talking  about  post- 
Vietnam  America,  post-Watergate 
America,  and  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple choose  what  they  want  for  leader- 
ship and,  if  they're  not  happy  with  it, 
then  they  change  it.  I  think  they  chose 
Mr.  Carter  for  perceived  style  and  found 
it  wanting  with  the  experience  of  it. 

Q.  And  they  chose  Mr.  Reagan  for 
what  purpose? 

A.  I  think  Americans  everywhere 
have  a  thirst  to  reinvigorate  America's 
world  mission,  its  world  role  and  respon- 
sibilities, to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  been  in  a  very  defensive 
mode  for  a  considerable  period,  since 
Vietnam,  and  that  the  losses  to  the  vital 
interests  of  America  have  been  grievous. 

One  looks  at  the  Third  World — in 
Africa,  recently  in  his  own  hemisphere, 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East;  one 
can  only  be  gravely  concerned  about  the 
implications  of  either  America's  unwill- 
ingness or  inability  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing risk-taking  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies.  I  think  this 
is  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  disturbed 
America. 

Q.  When  you  say  "risk-taking  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies,"  give  me  some  examples  of 
what  you  have  in  mind. 

A.  I  think  if  one  would  go  back  to 
the  pattern  that  was  launched  in 
Angola,  where  at  that  time  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  — President  Ford— was 


anxious  with  a  modest  investment  to 
challenge  the  use  of  Cuban  forces  to  in- 
stall a  proxy  government  there. 

At  that  time  the  legislature  in  a 
post- Vietnam,  post- Watergate  demeanor 
did  not  sustain  the  executive  leadership 
the  President  tried  to  put  forth.  Subse- 
quently we  saw  in  Ethiopia,  we  saw  in 
southern  Yemen,  in  northern  Yemen,  we 
saw  an  institution  of  a  puppet  regime  in 
Afghanistan  almost  2  years  ago  and  only 
to  learn  that  within  a  year  it  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  total  subjugation  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  direct,  blatant 
intervention  occurred. 

We  saw  the  overrunning  of  Cam- 
bodia, or  Kampuchea,  by  proxy  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  Hanoi.  And  here 
recently,  in  the  last  months  of  the 
Carter  Administration  and  the  early 
weeks  of  this  Administration,  we  saw 
the  activity  in  El  Salvador  which  could 
have  reestablished  the  gang  in  this 
hemisphere,  an  additional  Cuban 
beachhead  having  already  realized  con- 
siderable success  in  the  Nicaraguan 
model.  All  of  these  things  I  think  disturb 
Americans.  They  certainly  disturb  me  as 
an  individual,  and  I  know  they  disturb 
the  President. 

Q.  What  do  you  both  want  to  ac- 
complish, though?  Do  you  want  to 
stop  the  Russians?  How  do  you  do 
that? 

A.  I  don't  assume  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  is  seeking  a  conflict,  but  I  do 
assume — and  I  think  past  history  has 
confirmed — that  where  there  are 
vacuums,  where  there  is  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  standing  up  for  their  vital  in- 
terests, that  these  vacuums  are  going  to 
be  filled  in  ways  that  do  not  meet  our 
vital  interests  and  which,  indeed,  put 
our  interests  in  jeopardy. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is,  first, 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  espouse  and 
develop  policies  which  are  prepared  to 
challenge  these  illegal  interven- 
tionisms — not  necessarily  with  force  but 
with  a  great  panorama  of  demographic 
assets  available  to  the  United  States  and 
to  our  allies. 

In  political  and  economic  terms  the 
West  enjoys  vastly  superior  assets  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  political  and 
economic  and  moral  terms.  I  think  it's 
awfully  important  that  we  do  a  better 
job  of  bringing  them  together  under  a 
common  concept  which  meets  the  vital 
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Otarests  of  not  only  the  United  States 
>ut  those  who  share  our  values 
hroughout  the  world. 

Q.    How  do  vou  think  vou're  doing 
ofar? 

A.  I  think  it's  much  too  early  to 
nake  a  judgment  call  on  that.  You 
now.  foreign  policy  isn't  a  business  of 
uckstering  or  packaging  or  rhetoric;  it's 
consequence  of  day  in  and  day  out  per- 
ormance  which  contributes  to  an  overall 
^sessment  and  a  sense  of  credibility 
nd  confidence  in  those  with  whom  you 
eal. 

I  noted  some  expected  that  if  I 
ould  travel  abroad,  I  had  an  agenda  of 
retoric  that  you  get  pluses  and  minuses 
i.  This  is  an  irrelevant  aspect  of  the 
induct  of  foreign  policy.  Foreign  policy 
i  going  to  be  built  and  developed  in  an 
k-olutionary  way  by  day-to-day  profes- 
lonal  dealing  and  management  with  our 
hole  panorama  of  assets  to  be  sure 
iat  our  vital  interests  are  protected  and 
xpanded. 

Q.  Concretely  in  El  Salvador,  for 
xample.  do  you  feel  that  you've  done 
.•ell?  One  doesn't  hear  as  much  these 
ays  about  El  Salvador  as  we  did  a 
ouple  of  months  ago. 

A.  I  think  it's  a  little  early  to  say 
•hether  we've  done  well.  But  history 
ever  tells  you  what  would  have  hap- 
ened  had  you  proceeded  on  a  different 
ourse  than  what  you  did. 

I  would  suggest,  had  we  not  moved 
he  way  we  did  on  El  Salvador  in  the 
arly  days  of  this  Administration  to 
ring  pressure  on  Nicaragua,  that  was 
ivolved  in  a  massive  shipment  of  arms 
lto  El  Salvador  to  provide  economic 
nd  military  assistance  to  a  hard-pressed 
egime  in  El  Salvador — with  a  ratio,  in- 
identally,  of  three  to  one  in  favor  of 
conomic  decisions — that  we  might  be 
.itnessing  today  a  creation  of  another 
•icaragua  in  El  Salvador. 

As  it  is,  we  find  a  situation  where 
he  rebels  are  now  on  the  defensive, 
fhere  the  armament  shipments  from 
Nicaragua  have  been  dramatically  re- 
iuced — not  terminated,  but  re- 
luced— and  we're  looking  at  a  whole  (lif- 
erent range  of  problems.  And  that  is 
he  ability,  once  again,  to  manage  away 
xcesses  of  the  right  or  the  left  in  an 
volution  toward  what  we  hope  to  be  a 
nore  pluralistic  structure  in  El  Salva- 
lor. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  put  you  in  a 
position  of  claiming  that  you  are  per- 


sonally, or  the  Administration  is, 
responsible  for  a  success  there,  but 
doesn't  it  add  up  to  that?  Don't  you 
feel  that  as  a  result  of  the  action  that 
you  have  taken,  that  you  have  ac- 
complished what  you  just  described? 

A.  No.  I  think  that's  a  little  too 
sharply  drawn  and  gives  very  little 
credit  to  the  courageous  people  of  El 
Salvador  who  are,  themselves,  both  the 
victims  and  the  cutting  edge  of  whatever 
successes  were  achieved. 

But  I  think  successful  foreign  policy 
anticipates  problems,  and  it  takes  ac- 
tions which  prevent  less  than  happy  out- 
comes. I  think  the  pressures  that  we 
have  applied  in  Central  America  have 
achieved  something.  I  think  we've  seen  a 
change  in  the  demeanor  of  many  of  the 
other  threatened  countries  of  the 
region — Panama,  Mexico  to  some 
degree. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  stiffening  of 
their  spines? 

A.  A  recognition  that  the 
hemisphere  is  once  again  threatened  by 
excessive  interventionism  from  Cuba 
and  a  more  robust  posture  against  that 
interventionism.  We  see  the  same  in  Co- 
lombia, we  see  it  in  the  larger  countries 
to  the  south  in  Latin  America,  and  I 
think  all  of  this  augurs  well  for  the 
future  if  we  can  continue  to  maintain 
our  policies  and  to  support  those  policies 
that  are  necessary  here  at  home, 
especially  in  the  Congress. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  you've  come  upon  in  the  last 
several  months  in  terms  of  your  ability 
to  implement  policy? 

A.  I  think  we  have  a  rather  happy 
situation,  so  I'm  not  going  to  put  out  the 
crying  towel.  We  have  a  unique  con- 
vergence in  America  today  of  a  popular 
move  which  is  willing  to  bear  the 
sacrifices  of  correcting  our  defense  defi- 
ciencies and  tightening  its  belt  to  be 
sure  our  domestic  economy  is  put  back 
on  a  sound  track. 

We  have  a  Senate  which  is  also 
responsive  to  that  same  outlook,  and  we 
have  a  House  which  is  equally  suppor- 
tive in  general.  And,  of  course,  we  have 
an  executive  branch  which  not  only  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  espousing  such 
policies  but  is  thus  far  realizing  a  usual 
degree  of  effectiveness  in  getting  the 
support  for  it. 

That  could  be  short  lived,  and  the 
stakes  which  would  be  made  could  derail 
that.  But  I  think  it's  a  very  happy  set  of 
circumstances  the  way  the  American 


people,  the  legislature,  and  the  executive 
branch  are  all  of  one  mood.  There  are 
many  dissenters,  of  course.  You  read 
about  them  every  day. 

Q.  Let's  talk  about  perception  for 
just  a  moment.  There  is  a  percep- 
tion—and it  will  be  no  surprise  to 
you  — in  this  town  that  you,  yourself, 
have  undergone  some  kind  of  major 
change  in  the  last  month  — 3  or  4 
weeks  at  any  rate  — from  being  a 
man  seen  as  on  top  of  everything, 
firmly  in  control,  to  being  what  one 
official  here  once  described  as  a 
wounded  lion.  Do  you  feel  yourself  a 
wounded  lion? 

A.  I  suppose  if  you  look  back  over 
history,  successful  Secretaries  of  State 
have  seldom  been  winners  on  the 
popularity  hit  parade.  And  I  didn't  come 
here  to  run  a  popularity  contest,  nor  do 
I  think  my  effectiveness  is  going  to  be 
judged  on  such  things. 

I'm  here  to  do  the  work  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  to  reinvigorate  and  to 
turn  around  what  had  been  failing 
foreign  policy.  And  the  report  card  on 
that  is  going  to  be  a  measure  of  my  ef- 
fectiveness in  doing  so.  So  I  neither  feel 
as  a  different  fellow,  a  wounded  eagle, 
or  a  lion.  I'm  a  fellow  who  has  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,  who  intends  to  get  on  to  the 
substance  of  that  work  as  I  have  been 
doing.  And  I'll  let  the  popularity  polls 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  in  any  sense  sub- 
dued? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  don't  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  one  in  public  life  that  finds 
himself  at  the  vortex  of  public  con- 
troversy enjoys  it.  I  don't  enjoy  it  any 
more  than  you  would  or  any  other 
American  citizen,  but  I've  seen  enough 
government  to  know  that  it  is  essentially 
an  irrelevant  aspect  of  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done  and  the  final  measure  of 
whether  or  not  I  succeed  in  that  work. 

Q.  People  who  know  you  very  well 
say  that  your  natural  predisposition  is 
to  be  very  tough,  very  aggressive,  and 
very  energetic  in  pursuit  of  your  aims. 
Is  it  possible  that  that  may  run  in  con- 
flict with  the  team-player  approach 
that  we  hear  is  desired  out  of  the 
White  House? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  My  discussions 
with  the  President — and  they  have  been 
regular  and  intimate,  as  recent  as  this 
morning — suggest  to  me  that  he's  com- 
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fortable  that  I  am  doing  what  he  hired 
me  on  to  do;  and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
real  measure  of  whether  or  not  I  fit  into 
the  team  or  have  a  style  that  may  be 
abrasive  to  one  fellow  or  another. 
Again,  results  are  the  current  measure 
of  effectiveness. 

Q.  You're  in  for  the  duration. 
Your  sense  is  that  that  is  what  you 
want  to  do. 

A.  Of  course.  I  didn't  turn  my  life 
upside  down  to  come  down  here.  I  only 
intended  to  make  a  brief  try  at  it. 

Q.  On  issues  of  straight  substance 
now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  heard  a  lot  of  things 
about  the  Russians  cheating,  lying, 
stealing,  et  cetera,  and  we  don't  hear 
that  kind  of  a  line  now.  It  is  not  what 
one  would  call  a  very  good  relation- 
ship, but  it  isn't,  at  the  same  time, 
brutally  antagonistic.  What  do  you 
want  out  of  that  relationship?  What 
would  you  like  to  see  develop? 

A.  I  think  in  the  first  instance,  in 
order  not  to  succumb  to  the  leading 
aspects  of  your  question,  let  me  suggest 
that  in  the  early  weeks  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  necessary  and 
desirable  for  our  Administration  team,  if 
you  will,  starting  with  the  President,  to 
make  very  clear  what  its  world  view 
was.  And  I  think  that  has  been  very 
decisively  and  sometimes  rather  precise- 
ly outlined. 

That  doesn't  have  to  be  repeated  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  and  the  very  act  of 
doing  so  can  be  counterproductive.  With 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  clearly 
view  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  major 
threat  to  vital  American  interests;  not 
the  only  one  but  the  major  threat.  And 

in  to  the  contrary  seems  to 
me  to  be  overlooking  recent  events 

the  world,  indeed,  events  since 
■  cond  World  War. 

tting  that  record 
straight  is,  obviously,  a  desirable  aspect 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Does  that  mean 
that  we  want  to  adopt  a  mode  of  total 
brittli  onfrontation,  and  isolation 

of  tin  I  fnion?  Not  at  all.  We  want 

notice  that  when  they 
Lccepted  rule  of  intema- 
•  ill  find  a  willing  and 
partner  here  in  the  I  Fnited 

■.ill  enjoy  the  benefits 
ind  credit  and  technology 
ind  perhapi  some  reduction  in 
feel 
maintain  tods 


But  we're  a  far  cry  from  having 
achieved  that  millenium,  if  you  will,  and 
that's  going  to  be  the  task  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead,  and  it's  going  to  re- 
quire dialogue  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Above  all,  it's  going  to 
require  American  policies  which  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  to  these  challenges  as 
they  develop  day-to-day,  as  v/e  have  had 
to  do  in  El  Salvador. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Poland.  It  hasn't  hap- 
pened yet;  maybe  it  won't  happen. 
Why  do  you  think  it  hasn't  happened 
just  yet? 

A.  I  think  basically  because  the 
Soviet  leadership  knows  that  the  price 
of  such  an  intervention  would  be  almost 
incalculable  from  their  point  of  view.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  they're  going 
to  do  what  they  think  is  necessary  for 
their  vital  interests.  This  is  what  makes 
nations  tick. 

I  think  the  activities  of  the  allied  na- 
tions in  early  December  may  have  had 
an  impact  on  what  was  clearly  a  decision 
to  desist  after  building  up  substantial 
force  capabilities  to  intervene. 

Q.  They  were  on  the  edge  of  in- 
tervention; then  it  stopped. 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  judgment  of 
most  of  the  more  respected  analysts  at 
the  time.  Now,  I'm  not  sure  we  reached 
that  in  the  recent  crisis.  I  felt  and,  in- 
deed, the  President,  Vice  President,  and 
our  Cabinet  team  concluded  that  they 
were  still  in  a  political  phase  on  Friday 
night  when  I  left  Washington.  It  frankly 
never  got  too  much  higher  than  the  level 
of  concern  that  we  had  at  that  time;  in 
subsequent  days,  there  has  been  some 
retrenchment  in  our  concern,  both  on 
political  and  military  assessments. 

Q.  What  are  the  actual  constraints 
that  operate  right  now  on  the  Soviet 
Union  as  far  as  Poland  is  concerned? 

A.  I  think  there  are  a  host  of  con- 
straints. One  is  that  we  in  the  West 
have  done  very  well  in  staying  togeth- 
er— unified  and  coordinated — in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  There's  hardly 
been  a  communication,  a  public  state- 
ment, a  signal  that  has  not  been  coor- 
dinated among  the  allies  and  those  of  us 
who  share  common  concerns  about  this 
problem. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  Soviets  them- 
selves recognize  thai  the  problems  in 
Poland  today  are  horrendous  in  political 
and  economic  terms;  and  that  if  they 
into  this  situation,  they  will  be 


assuming  burdens  of  almost  incalculab 
magnitude,  and  to  include  the  possibili 
of  active  resistance  by  the  Polish  peop! 
And  so  it  cannot  be  in  their  interests  t 
do  this  unless  at  some  point  their  judg 
ment  is  that  the  risks  of  not  doing  so 
are  outweighed  by  these  very  serious 
risks  of  doing  so. 

Q.  There  are  some  students  of  tl 
subject  who  say,  as  you  well  know, 
that  perhaps  the  Russians  have  wait 
too  long. 

A.  I  suppose,  again,  such  an 
analysis  could  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it's  awfully  important  th; 
those  of  us  with  official  responsibility 
never  succumb  to  the  theological  syn- 
drome that  Soviet  intervention  is  in- 
evitable in  Poland.  Such  a  conclusion, 
even  such  a  public  statement  of  such  a 
conclusion,  could  increase  dramatically 
the  brutality,  and  the  decisionmaking 
process  might  be  moved  forward,  ever 
the  thesis  were  correct. 

I  don't  happen  to  share  that,  and  I 
think  we've  got  to  work  as  actively  am 
diligently  as  we  can  to  help  the  Polish 
people,  with  others,  overcome  their 
economic  contradictions  and  to  make  i 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  either  extern? 
intervention  or  internal  repres- 
sion— which  is  equally  onerous  and 
dangerous — are  not  acceptable  if  they 
wish  to  enjoy  a  standing  in  the  interna 
tional  community  that  even  compares 
with  past  history. 

Q.  Why  is  it  in  the  interests  of  tl 
United  States  to  send  aid  to  Poland? 
After  all,  Poland  is  in  the  Eastern  01 
bit,  it's  a  satellite  country,  it's  well- 
known  it's  now  undergoing  a 
phenomenal  kind  of  peaceful  revolu- 
tion; it  is  a  member  of  the  Communis 
Party,  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Why  is  it  in  our  interests  to  help 
them? 

A.  First,  I  think  we  have  adopted 
policy  which  is  built  only  on  our  vital  ii 
terests  to  keep  the  political  process  an 
the  moderating  process  alive  internally 
in  Poland;  this  is  going  to  require  a 
modicum  of  ability  to  feed  their  people 
to  keep  their  economy  functioning — ar 
that  means  economic  and  foodstuff  suf 
port. 

We  also  should  be,  I  believe  as  we 
must,  influenced  by  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  this  issue.  American  foreign 
policy  has  always  given  a  high  measun 
of  cognizance  to  the  humanitarian  obje 
tives  which  we  Americans  espouse  and 
support. 
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-    from  both  an  interest  point  of 
»w  and  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  1 
ink  dearly  we  have  this  obligation.  We 
mid  expect  that  we  would  not  be 
>ne.  that  those  who  share  our  values 
>uld  also  contribute  and.  even  perhaps 
>re  importantly,  those  in  whose  orbit 
iland  has  been  historically  — the  Soviet 
lion— must  also  bear  a  heavy  measure 
the  economic  burden  of  the  internal 
uation  in  Poland  today. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Russians 
iv,  in  time,  adapt  to  the  new 
alities  in  Poland? 

A.  I  don't  think  one  can  discount 
at,  and  one  must  work  diligently  to 
ing  that  outcome  about.  I  think  it's  far 
a  early  yet  to  tell. 

Q.  You're  aware  that  you're 
coming  the  darling  of  a  lot  of 
>erals  in  Washington? 

A.  1  suppose  life  is  replete  with  con- 
ductions. 

Q.  Seriously,  there  are  people  who 
■  that  Secretary  Haig  and  this  Ad- 
inistration  does  represent  the  flex- 
ility  that  is  required  in  the  execution 

an  intelligent  foreign  policy.  Do  you 
el  that  you  may  be  an  odd-man  out 

this  sense?  Much  harder  statements 
e  coming  out  from  other  people. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  to  be 
lf-conscious  about  my  inability  to  make 
porous  statements,  either  in  the  recent 
ist  or  in  the  more  distant  past.  I  do 
lieve  that  what  I  have  been  saying  is 
solutely  consistent  with  the  views  of 
e  President  of  the  United  States. 
lat,  after  all,  is  what  I'm  here  to 
pouse.  I'm  his  Secretary  of  State. 

No,  I  don't  see  these  subtle  con- 
junctions that  you're  speaking  of,  and  I 
•n't  necessarily  believe  that  the  liberal 
the  flexible  mentality.  And  I  don't 
en  like  the  handle  "liberal"  or  "conser- 
itive."  It's  lost  its  meaning  in  a  contem- 
irary  sense  in  many  ways. 


Q.  How  would  you  describe 
yourself? 

A.  A  liberal  in  the  sense  that  I'm  an 
optimist,  that  I  believe  essentially  in  the 
perfectibility  of  man.  although  probably 
with  a  greater  degree  of  patience  than 
some  liberals  might. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  also  believe 
that  international  affairs,  per  se,  are 
structured  on  the  vital  interests  of  na- 
tions. Those  interests  are  inevitably  go- 
ing to  clash  with  our  own,  and  we  must 
deal  with  those  clashes  on  the  basis  of 
strength,  reliability,  consistency  and 
coherence  in  policy.  And  we  haven't 
been  too  good  at  that.  I  suppose  historic 
critiques  of  democratic  systems  have 
pointed  out  that  is  one  of  our 
vulnerabilities,  and  we  have  to  be  con- 
stantly conscious  of  it. 

Q.  Your  top  staff— some  of  these 
people  still  not  confirmed.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  up  on  the  Hill  you  ex- 
pressed your  own  unhappiness  that 
this  process  is  so  slow.  It  still  is  slow 
and  you  still  don't  have  your  people 
together  and  confirmed.  What  can  you 
do  about  it?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

A.  We  have  been  working  the  prob- 
lem together  with  the  White  House 
staff,  which  has  an  equal  stake  in  this 
although  they  have  a  number  of  more 
constituencies  to  manage  in  that  sense, 
and  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  Hill.  And  I'm  optimistic  that 
this  problem,  to  the  degree  that  it  is  a 
problem,  will  be  resolved  very  rapidly. 

Q.  It  hasn't  happened  that  rapidly 
yet.  What  about  Senator  Helms?  Is  he 
the  problem? 

A.  That's  a  question  that  Senator 
Helms  would  have  to  answer.  My  rela- 
tionships with  Senator  Helms  have  been 
absolutely  unique  and  unusually  cordial 
from  the  very  day  I  came  in;  in  fact, 
from  the  time  that  I  went  through  the 
all-too-brief  confirmation  process.  So  I'm 
not  aware  that  he's  created  any  un- 
necessary obstacles  for  me  and,  if  he 
were  to  have,  then  I  would  be  very  con- 
fident in  sitting  down  with  him  and 
discussing  them  to  resolve  the  problem. 


Q.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  there  are 
so  many  of  your  assistant  secretaries 
who  aren't  confirmed?  Where  do  you  — 

A.  I  think  your  focus  is  here  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  I  think  you'd 
find  similar  situations  in  other  executive 
branches. 

Q.  No.  I  appreciate  that.  Just  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Department. 

A.  I  think  it's  been  a  problem  of 
new  systems,  new  conflict  of  interest, 
and  probably  a  degree  of  intense  con- 
cern about  the  philosophic  compatibility 
of  appointments.  I'd  like  to  see  that 
myself,  but  I'm  very,  very  comfortable 
with  that,  providing  it  doesn't  drag  out 
and  prevent  the  effectiveness  the  tax- 
payers must  expect  from  our  executive 
branch. 

Q.  Has  it  prevented  that  effec- 
tiveness yet? 

A.  No.  Not  yet.  Not  yet. 
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Interview  for  ABC  Television 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  for 
ABC  television  by  Barrie  Dunsmore  on 
April  17,  1981.  1 

Q.  Evidently,  the  United  States  has 
now,  more  or  less,  decided  to  provide 
a  large  arms  package  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  this  has  set  up  a  buzz  saw  of  op- 
position from  Israel  and  its  supporters 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Is  there  some 
possibility  that  that  will  be  delayed 
now  because  of  this  opposition? 

A.  I  noticed  some  press  speculation 
with  respect  to  the  timing.  The  clear 
point  I  want  to  make  is,  there  has  not 
been  a  decision  with  respect  to  timing. 
There  are  a  number  of  important 
technical  considerations  that  have  to  be 
resolved  that  will  influence  ultimate  tim- 
ing, and  that  decision  hasn't  been  made 
by  the  President  yet. 

Q.  But  a  decision  has  been  made, 
at  least  in  principle,  to  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  with  this  equipment? 

A.  Yes,  that's  correct,  and  as  you 
know,  this  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
under  discussion  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabian  officials  for 
almost  2  years.  It  was  largely  concluded 
at  the  time  this  Administration  came  in- 
to office.  We  have  continued  on  with 
those  discussions. 

Q.  The  columnist  William  Safire 
yesterday  suggested  that  you  and 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  actual- 
ly misled  the  President  by  saying  a 
secret  deal  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Carter  Administration  that  you  were 
obliged  to  carry  through  on.  Is  that 
the  case? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  secret  deals 
of  any  kind,  and  I  don't  make  it  a  habit 

•mmenting  on  speculative  articles  of 
that  kind.  I  think  the  case  has  been 
clearly  presented  to  the  Congress  as  it 
has  evolved,  and  they  are  abreast  of  the 
current  situation.  Our  public  disclosures 
have  been  consistent  with  the  facts  as 
they  have  developed. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  a 
defeat  on  Capitol  Hill  of  that  arms 
package  for  Saudi  Arabia,  in  terms  of 
our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Middle  Kast  generally? 

v  i  think,  clearly,  when  the  dec! 
been  made  to  proceed  with  the 
n  in  accordance  '.'.iid  .■  tab 
m  tin-  Hill,  if  there 

•    :i     <-th;i'k,  It   would  el' 


represent  a  grievous  setback  in 
American  relationships  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  is  no  other  way  of  parsing 
it  out  -it's  just  that  simple! 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  we 
will  proceed  under  the  assumption  that 
we're  going  to  lose. 

Q.  What  would  the  impact  of  such 
a  defeat  on  U.S.  relations  be  with 
Israel? 

A.  It's  clear -and  our  Israeli  friends 
have  made  it  evident— that  they  are  not 
happy  with  this  package,  or  at  least  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it,  especially  the  aerial 
surveillance  aspect.  I  think  this  in  itself 
suggests  that  we  have  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  work  to  do  to  be  sure  that, 
to  the  degree  possible,  legitimate  con- 
cerns by  the  Government  of  Israel  are  at 
least  alleviated. 

Q.  Also  in  the  Middle  East,  there 
is  a  report  today  that  the  Israelis  were 
prepared  to  make  major  strikes 
against  the  Syrian  forces  in  Lebanon, 
and  that  while  you  were  in  Jerusalem, 
you  managed  to  dissuade  them  from 
taking  such  action.  Could  you 
enlighten  us  at  all  on  that  report? 

A.  I  wouldn't  make  it  a  policy  to  at- 
tribute decisions  taken  in  Israel  to  my 
actions  one  way  or  another.  I  think  it 
has  been  clear  that  the  consistent  policy 
is  to  work  as  actively  as  we  can  to  pre- 
vent the  resort  to  force  by  any  of  the 
parties  involved  in  this  tragic  situation. 

Q.  On  that  trip,  we  were  told  by  a 
senior  official  in  your  party  that  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  major  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Lebanon.  That  led 
some  of  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Israelis  had  hinted  that  they  were 
about  to  go  in,  and  you  couldn't  stop 
the  fighting  in  south  Lebanon. 

A.  No.  I  think  the  basic  reality  of 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  is  that,  to  the 
degree  that  the  Christian  militias  are 
threatened  by  Syrian  military  activity, 
as  they  become  increasingly  in  jeopardy, 
there  are  strong  motivations  in  Israel  to 
take  counteraction  to  preserve  that  ele- 
ment of  the  Lebanese  society.  I  think 
that  is  a  clear  fact  understood  by  all 
sides,  and  it  suggests  restraint  by  all 
parties. 

Q.  We  have  been  marched  up  and 
down  the  hill  on  the  possibility  of  an 
intervention  in  Poland  for  several 
months  now.  Is  there  some  kind  of  a 
danger  in  this  kind  of  approach?  And 


do  you  think  the  Soviets  are  really 
listening  to  us  when  we  warn  against 
intervention? 

A.  I  think  the  Soviets  will  make 
decisions  on  what  they  calculate  to  be 
their  own  vital  interests,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  sovereign  nations.  I  think 
we  have  made  our  position  crystal  cleai 
with  respect  to  that.  I  think  the  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, of  course,  include  considerations  c 
the  impact  that  that  will  have  on  East- 
West  relations  at  large,  and  relations 
specifically  with  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  factors,  I  am  sure,  are 
included  in  Soviet  calculations.  I  would 
not  necessarily  attribute  Soviet  motiva- 
tions or  Soviet  decisions  exclusively  to 
American  rhetoric. 

Q.  Where  do  we  stand  now  on  th< 
subject  of  the  likelihood  of  an  in- 
tervention with  the  formation  of  a 
new  farmers'  union  now?  In  your 
mind,  does  that  make  chances  less  or 
greater  that  the  Soviets  may  feel  com 
pelled  to  move  in? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  offer  a  value 
judgment  at  this  juncture.  I  think  we 
have  seen  some  lessening  of  the  ten- 
sions, both  in  political  and  military 
terms  in  the  past  week,  and  I  think  we 
are  gratified  that  this  at  least  continues 
a  peaceful  political  process  in  the 
reforms  that  are  taking  place  within  th 
Polish  society  and  among  the  Polish  pe< 
pie.  We  would  hope  that  these  im- 
provements would  continue  without  ex- 
ternal or  internal  repression. 

Q.  There  was  some  confusion  in 
some  peoples'  minds  about  the  pros- 
pects for  talks  at  a  reasonably  high 
level  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  different  peo- 
ple suggesting  that  what  the  Soviets 
may  or  may  not  do  in  Poland  having  i 
bearing  on  such  talks.  What  are  the 
prospects  of  high-level  talks,  such  as 
between  yourself  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  the  next  few 
weeks  or  months? 

A.  These  things  are  largely  to  be 
decided  in  the  period  ahead.  President 
Reagan   has  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  continue  a  dialogue  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  both  to  our  advar 
tage  and  to  theirs.  However,  he  has  als 
made  it  clear  that  linkage  is  a  prevailing 
concept  in  his  Administration,  and  that 
is  that  these  talks— the  pace,  the  scope 
and  the  level  of  them — will  be  deter- 
mined by  corresponding  Soviet  interna- 
tional behavior  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  term — that's  the  American  policy. 
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Q.  Do  you  sense  any  basic  dif- 
ence  between  the  United  States  and 
allies  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
ilarly  on  the  subject  of  talks  to 
uce  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe? 

\    No.  I  think  the  I'nited  States 
I  our  Western  European  partners  are 
me  mind.  We  had  visiting 
shington  yesterday,  for  a  lengthy 
:ussion  with  President  Reagan — very 
ailed  discussions — the  Secretary 
leral  of  NATO  who  was  representing 

collective  view  of  the  alliance.  In 
se  discussions,  as  in  earlier  discus- 
is— with  Mrs.  Thatcher  when  she 
ted  Washington  and  other  foreign 
listers  of  our  NATO  countries — we 
rmed  the  American  commitment  to 
lere  by  the  decisions  and  consensus 
ived  at  in  December  of  1979,  to  pro- 
d  on  two  tracks;  one  being  the 
dernization  of  our  long-range  theater 
abilities  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
er  the  initiation  of  discussions  with 

S     iet  Union,  with  a  view  toward 
ing  reductions  in  the  long-range 
ater  nuclear  threat.  We  intend  to 
ceed  and  honor  these  two  tracks  and 
neet  our  commitments  and  obliga- 
is. 

Q.  I  know  this  is  not  your  favorite 
iject,  but  I  think  it  is  no  longer  a 
lor  game  that  Washington 
netimes  plays  about  who  is  up  and 
o  is  down,  because  it  does  affect 

conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
■  seriously  do  you  think  you  have 
n  hurt  by  the  recent  differences 
i  have  had  with  the  senior  White 
use  staff? 

A.  I  read  a  great  deal  about  that  in 
press.  I  think  my  relationships  with 
senior  White  House  staff  are  very, 
y  good  at  the  moment.  I  think,  in  the 
il  analysis,  my  effectiveness  is  going 
x  a  direct  measure  of  how  I  perform 
substantive  responsibilities  for  Presi- 
lt  Reagan.  In  that  context,  I  feel  I  am 
icuting  those  responsibilities  in  con- 
mance  with  the  President's  policy, 
it,  after  all,  is  what  I  was  hired  to 
and  I  intend  to  continue  in  precisely 
t  vein. 

Q.  One  of  the  questions  which  I 
frequently  asked,  and  I  do  not 
<e  the  answer  to  it,  so  I'll  ask  you: 
e  vou  going  to  remain  Secretary  of 
ite? 

A.  I  didn't  make  the  fundamental 
inges  in  my  own  life  that  were 
:essary  to  come  to  Washington  with  a 
w  toward  having  it  an  interim  period 
my  life.  I  intend  to  stay  and  continue 
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to  do  my  job  as  long  as  I  can  make  a 
constructive  contribution.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Q.  If  you  had  anything  to  do  over, 
over  the  past  couple  of  months,  were 
there  any  things  that  you  said  or  did 
which  if  you  could  take  back,  you 
would  take  them  back? 

A.  Not  necessarily,  no.  I  think  this 
is  a  lively  town  in  Washington,  and 
again,  I  think  the  American  people  at 
large  will  measure  my  effectiveness  and, 
indeed,  measure  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Administration  by  how  well  it  is  per- 
ceived to  meet  their  vital  interests  in  the 
domestic  and  international  conduct  of 
our  business.  I'm  optimistic  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  penetration  by  Soviet  in- 
telligence services,  the  KGB  or  other- 
wise, into  this  country? 

A.  I  think  we  would  be  naive  if  we 
did  not  understand  that  this  is  a  very 
key  aspect  of  Soviet  international  con- 
duct. It's  a  fundamental  aspect  of  their 
philosophic  roots.  It  involves  efforts  to 
penetrate,  with  influence  and  otherwise, 
the  body  politic  across  a  very  broad 
spectrum  of  nations  with  which  they  do 
business.  It  would  be  naive  to  expect 
otherwise. 

The  degree  to  which  they  have  been 
successful  in  doing  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  me.  However,  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  to  which  we  have  to 
be  constantly  alert. 

Q.  Is  this  Administration  doing 
anything  in  particular— taking  any 
particular  steps  — to  address  this  prob- 
lem? 

A.  I  would  prefer  to  let  the  At- 
torney General,  who  is  fundamentally 
responsible  for  the  internal  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  who  is  primarily 
but  not  exclusively  responsible  for  our 
external  security  arrangements,  to 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  overly  con- 
cerned about  the  problem?  You're  con- 
cerned, but  not  overly  concerned? 

A.  No.  I  would  hope  I  am  construc- 
tively alert  to  the  problem,  and  I  would 
be  a  supporter  for  policies  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  formulating  those 
policies  in  this  Administration  to  pru- 
dent measures  which  would  improve  our 
posture. 
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Internal  Situation 
in  Zimbabwe 


LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
APR.  3,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
720  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980,  I  am 
submitting  the  following  report  on  the  inter- 
nal situation  in  Zimbabwe. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  transition  to  majority  rule  in  Zim- 
babwe, which  was  consummated  at  Lancaster 
House  and  came  into  effect  on  April  18, 
1980,  is  now  gathering  momentum  both 
economically  and  politically. 

Economically,  Zimbabwe  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  1 1  months  since  in- 
dependence. Real  growth  for  1980  is 
estimated  to  have  been  8-10  percent.  Infla- 
tion averaged  between  12  percent  and  15 
percent  for  the  year.  With  the  announcement 
of  a  high  pre-planting  price  and  a  good  rainy 
season,  Zimbabwe  is  expecting  a  million-ton 
maize  surplus  this  harvest.  The  mining  sector 
remains  solidly  prosperous  despite  some 
uncertainty  about  a  possibly  increased 
government  role. 

In  the  July  1980  budget  and  the 
February  1981  economic  policy  statement, 
"Growth  with  Equity,"  the  government  has 
committed  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  a  mix- 
ed economy  aimed  at  satisfying  black  aspira- 
tions and  assuring  white  confidence  by  at- 
tracting foreign  investment  and  aid  to 
generate  continued  economic  growth. 

Zimbabwe's  economic  success  is  partly 
associated  with  the  fact  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  country's  white  population, 
about  200,000  people,  have  chosen  to  stay  in 
Zimbabwe.  We  estimate  that  about  20,000 
whites  have  left,  15,000  of  them  have  gone  to 
South  Africa.  Nevertheless,  white  emigration 
has  led  to  some  dislocations  in  areas  of  the 
economy  dependent  upon  mechanical  and 
technical  expertise,  e.g.  railroad  maintenance 
and  telecommunications.  The  country's  5,000 
white  commercial  farmers  have  almost  all 
stayed  in  Zimbabwe. 

Politically,  the  dire  predictions  which 
were  heard  at  the  time  of  independence  have 
not  come  to  pass.  Black-white  political  con- 
flict has  been  inconsequential.  The  expected 
Ndebele-Shona  political  conflict  has 
materialized;  however,  despite  two  bloody 
clashes  in  Bulawayo,  the  tension  has  been 
contained  by  the  existing  political  and 
military  structures  and  senior  leaders  on  both 
sides  have  responded  to  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  with  a  view  toward  the  long-term 
best  interests  of  the  country.  On  the  whole, 
the  political  scene  has  been  marked  by  in- 
creasing stability  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
authority  of  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe. 

The  process  of  military  integration  of 
ZIPRA  [Zimbabwe  People's  Revolutionary 
Army]  and  ZANLA  [Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Liberation  Army]  continues  to  move 
forward  slowly  despite  the  collapse  of  three 
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of  the  eleven  integrated  battalions  in  last 
month's  difficulties.  Most  observers  now 
believe  that  Zimbabwe  will  for  at  least  the 
near  term  have  a  larger  army  than  was  in- 
itially anticipated,  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  remaining  25,000  guerrillas  will  prob- 
ably be  incorporated  into  the  new  national 
army. 

As  noted  in  detail  in  the  1981  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices,"  in- 
dependent Zimbabwe  on  the  whole  has  a  good 
record  in  living  up  to  the  guarantees  on  civil 
liberties  contained  in  the  Lancaster  House  ac- 
cords, in  particular  those  contained  in  Annex 
C.  Zimbabwe  continues  to  be  a  functioning, 
multi-party,  parliamentary  democracy  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  population  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution  are  respected. 

The  basic  rights  called  for  in  the  agree- 
ment such  as  the  right  to  life,  personal  liber- 
ty, freedom  from  torture  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment, freedom  from  deprivation  of  property, 
privacy  and  freedom  of  conscience,  expres- 
sion, and  assembly  are  in  effect.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  time  of  this  report,  there  are  no 
persons  under  detention  in  Zimbabwe 
because  of  their  political  views.  In  order  to 
end  South  African  control  of  the  press,  the 
government  purchased  controlling  interest 
from  the  Argus  Groups  and  invested  it  in  a 
national  press  board  which  appears  so  far  to 
operate  independently.  The  electronic  media 
are  sometimes  criticized  for  being  overly  en- 
thusiastic about  government  policies. 

The  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
which  were  set  up  pursuant  to  the  Lancaster 
House  agreement  have  proven  to  be  active 
political  bodies  in  which  substantive  and 
frank  debate  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Regular- 
ly scheduled  elections  continue  to  be  held, 
most  recently  at  the  local  level.  Nevertheless, 
disturbances  led  to  the  postponement  of  local 
government  elections  in  Bulawayo  following 
clashes  between  partisans  of  competing 
political  parties. 

The  court  system  rcognized  in  the  Lan- 
caster House  agreement  functions  as  set 
forth  in  the  agreement.  Thus,  for  example, 
ZANU-PF  [Zimbabwe  African  National 
L'nion-Patriotic  Front]  Secretary  General 
Edgar  Tekere,  who  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  white  farmer,  was  freed  by  the 
court  under  a  law  passed  by  the  former 
regime  to  protect  government  officials.  While 
many  Zimbabweans  may  have  lamented 
Tekere's  release,  it  was  widely  noted  that,  as 
promised,  Prime  Minister  Mugabe's  govern- 
ment did  not  interject  itself  in  any  way  into 
The  public  service  and 
rth  in  the 
isUt  House  agreement. 

Ron  \i.i>  Reagan 


U.S.-Canada  Consultations  on 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit 


1  harle   II. 
■.  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
tee,  and  ('lenient  .1.  Zablocki, 
i  I  oreign  Affair  ( lom 
1  ompilation  of 
t  Apr  »;,  1981.)  ■ 


On  April  23,  1981,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  met  in 
Washington  to  begin  a  formal  process  of 
consultations  on  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit,  a  multipurpose  water  resource 
project  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  U.S.  representatives  reiterated 
previous  assurances  to  Canada  that  the 
United  States  would  honor  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909  not  to  pollute  waters  flowing 
across  the  boundary  to  the  injury  of 
health  or  property  in  Canada  and  its 
commitment  that  no  construction  poten- 
tially affecting  waters  flowing  into 
Canada  would  be  undertaken  until  it  is 
clear  that  this  obligation  would  be  met. 
U.S.  representatives  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit, 
provided  information  on  its  current 
status,  and  indicated  they  were  resolved 
to  address  the  technical  issues  in  a  man- 
ner that  responds  to  Canada's  concerns. 

North  Dakota  officials  described 
possible  phased  development  of  the  proj- 
ect which  would  provide  for  construction 
of  features  having  no  impact  upon 
waters  flowing  into  Canada  and  would 
subject  other  features  to  experimental 
tests,  conducted  in  consultation  with 
Canada,  to  identify  those  features  that 
could  be  constructed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba. 

The  U.S.  representatives  indicated 
they  intend  to  continue  to  study  various 
alternatives  for  project  development. 

Canadian  representatives  stated  that 
Canada  remains  opposed  to  the  Garrison 
Diversion  project  as  currently  designed 
and  authorized  because  it  contains 
features  which,  if  built,  would  lead  to 
serious  harm  to  Canadian  waters,  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty.  They  ex- 
plained their  central  concern  that  the 
transfer  of  water  from  the  Missouri 
River  basin  into  the  Hudson  Bay  basin 
would  introduce  into  Canadian  waters 
foreign  fish  species,  parasites,  and 
diseases  (biota),  which  would  do  serious 
and  irreversible  damage  to  the 
multimillion-dollar  commercial  and 
native  subsistence  fishery  on  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. They  reiterated  their  position 
that,  in  the  absence  of  agreed 
technological  means  of  preventing  the 
transfer  of  biota,  the  Garrison  project 
should  be  modified  to  eliminate  any 
transfer  of  water. 


Both  sides  expressed  satisfaction  J 
with  the  meeting  as  a  useful  step  in  ad  J 
vancing  mutual  understanding  of  the 
Garrison  project.  There  was  agreememj 
to  continue  the  process  of  consultation!  1 
including  technical  discussions,  over  th<| 
coming  months. 

The  delegations  were  headed  by 
Raymond  C.  Ewing,  Deputy  Assistant  I 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  Depar 
ment  of  State,  and  Edward  G.  Lee, 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  for  U.S. 
Affairs,  Department  of  External  Affair: 


Press  release  113  of  Apr.  23,  1981.  ■ 

Maritime  Boundary 
Treaty  and 
Fishery  Agreement 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE, 
APR.  21,  19811 

On  March  6,  1981,  I  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  un- 
couple two  pending  treaties,  signed  March 
29,  1979,  relating  to  East  Coast  fishery  and 
maritime  boundary  matters.  I  made  this  re- 
quest after  members  of  the  Senate  leadership 
advised  me  the  treaties  could  not  be  ratified 
as  they  were. 

My  goal,  as  I  am  sure  is  yours,  is  to 
resolve  the  fishery  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  fortify  our  strong  and  close  relationship 
with  Canada. 

Our  two  nations  have  built  a  friendship 
based  on  good  will  and  mutual  respect, 
recognizing  that  we  both  have  independent, 
national  interests  to  pursue.  I  believe  that  the 
proposed  course  of  action  will  ensure  the  set- 
tlement of  the  maritime  boundary  by  an  im- 
partial and  binding  procedure,  and  that  it  will 
allow  a  future  fisheries  relationship  with 
Canada  to  be  based  on  better  known  facts 
and  circumstances. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  Binding  Dispute 
Settlement  the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime 
Boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  signed 
at  Washington,  March  29,  1979,  subject  to 
technical  amendments  including  an  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  it  to  be  brought  into 
force  without  the  entry  into  force  of  the  ac- 
companying fishery  agreement.  And,  I  re- 
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AST  ASIA 


:oreign  Policy  Priorities  in  Asia 


Walter  J.  Stin-ssel,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 
jrU Affairs  Council  in  California  on 
•  |   Ambassad     -        •  I  is 
taryfor  Political  Affairs. 


is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
u  on  the  west  coast  of  our  nation.  I 
*st  confess  that  the  pressures  of  work 

ngton  these  past  2  months 

dl  the  more  pleasant  to  be  here 
a  result  of  your  kind  invitation.  And 
?  important  tasks  which  this  Adminis- 
ition  has  begun  to  address  require 
ur  full  participation  and  understand- 
r  in  order  that  we  have  consensus  and 
pport. 

The  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
iuncil  justifiably  ranks  at  the  top  of 
?  councils  around  our  great  country.  I 
eak  with  full  personal  conviction  when 
ay  that  your  role  is  essential  in  con- 
buting  to  public  understanding  of  the 
«t  pressing  and  complex  international 
ues  of  our  day.  It  is  up  to  you  and  the 
ler  councils  to  provide  the  framework 
■  interaction  between  our  foreign 

:.cials  and  the  informed  Ameri- 
n  citizens  without  whose  support  our 

an  neither  prevail  nor  be  effec- 
e.  Let  me  express  the  Department  of 

appreciation  for  those  efforts 
mg  with  my  personal  gratitude  for 
ur  kindness  in  inviting  me  here  today. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  some 
nights  about  the  main  foreign  policy 
orities  of  President  Reagan  and  his 
[ministration.  We  are  planning  ahead. 
ir  reviews  of  policy  priority  issues 
ve  been  intensive  and  productive.  Ob- 
•usly,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done, 
t  clear  trends  of  our  policy  are 


est  that  the  Senate  return  to  me  without 
ther  action  the  Agreement  Between  the 
vernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
i  the  Gc .ernment  of  Canada  on  East 
ast  Fishery  Resources,  signed  at  Washing- 
i.  March  29,  1979. 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  action  out- 
ed  above  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
ited  States  and  will  contribute  to  the  close 
i  cooperative  relationship  with  Canada 
it  we  seek. 

Ronald  Reagan 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
itial  Documents  of  Apr.  27,  1981.  ■ 


already  discernible.  And  we  have  begun 

to  apply  them. 

I  would  like  in  particular  today  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  our  foreign 
relations  priorities  in  Asia,  when1  our  in- 
terests and  commitments  are  long  stand 
ing  and  where  this  Administration  will 
place  special  and  continuing  emphasis. 

Basic  Elements 

First,  let  me  mention  four  basic 
elements  of  our  overall  foreign  policy  ap- 
proach-four anchors  for  us  as  we  look 
at  the  turbulent  world  scene. 

First,  we  have  recognized  that, 
beyond  simply  asserting  our  role  as 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  we  must  act 
as  leaders.  Responsible  American  leader- 
ship is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
achieving  our  aim  of  a  just  and  stable 
world  order.  We  must  be  strong,  bal- 
anced, consistent,  and  reliable  in  our 
policies  and  our  actions,  and  we  must 
proceed  with  prudence  and  sensitivity 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  allies 
and  friends  consulting  fully  with  them  as 
we  work  together  for  the  more  secure 
and  prosperous  world  we  all  desire. 

Second,  we  have  seen  and  acted  on 
the  need  to  improve  our  own  defenses. 
We  must  strengthen  our  military  posi- 
tion in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
tremendous  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
power  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  two  decades.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
the  saying  that  "defense  may  not  be 
everything,  but  without  it  there  is 
nothing." 

Third,  we  are  concerned  in  a  very 
basic  way  by  the  worldwide  pattern  of 
Soviet  adventurism.  We  seek  a  greater 
degree  of  moderation  and  restraint  as 
well  as  commitment  to  abide  by  inter- 
national law  in  Soviet  behavior,  but  only 
the  evident  strength  of  our  nation  and  of 
our  friends  and  allies  will  serve  the 
quest  for  stability  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth,  and  of  utmost  importance, 
is  the  essential  task  of  restoring  viabili- 
ty, productivity,  and  balance  in  our 
domestic  economy.  This  has  been  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  President  Reagan's 
policies  and  much  has  been  accomplished 


in  a  remarkably  short  tunc.  We  also 
recognize  the  significance  and  impor 

tance  of  our  actions  in  the  international 
economic  context,  and  we  believe  that 
our  forthright  attack  on  problems  at 
home  fits  our  longer  international  effort 
to  contribute  to  building  a  more  pros- 
perous, stable,  and  equitable  world 
order.  Without  this  effort  to  sot  our 
economic  house  in  order,  none  of  the 
above  stated  priorities  will  be  possible  to 
carry  out. 

In  our  emphasis  on  the  above 
elements  of  our  policy,  we  will  take  care 
that  our  policies  throughout  the  world 
are  conducted  with  consistency  and 
clarity.  It  is  also  essential  that  our 
efforts  be  focused  within  a  framework 
which  permits  actions  and  policies  in  one 
region  to  be  mutually  reinforcing  in 
another  region. 

U.S.  Interests  in  Asia 

Turning  now  to  Asia  in  particular,  our 
interests  are  diverse  and  long  standing. 
They  encompass  security  and  economic 
commitments  on  the  one  hand  and 
friendship  and  cultural  affinity  with  the 
peoples  of  the  region  on  the  other.  Our 
security  arrangements  are  spelled  out  in 
bilateral  treaties  with  Japan,  South 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines;  our  trilateral 
treaty  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
(ANZUS);  and  the  Manila  pact,  under 
which  we  have  a  commitment  to  the 
security  of  Thailand.  In  a  broad  sense, 
then,  we  are  committed  to  peace  and 
stability  throughout  the  region. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  recognized 
that  our  Asian  security  policy  is  related 
to  our  larger  task  of  coping  with  the 
strategic  challenge  posed  by  our  prin- 
cipal adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
by  the  aggressive  actions  of  nations 
which  receive  its  backing  and  act  as  its 
proxies,  such  as  Vietnam.  The  challenge 
is  global  in  character,  and  what  we  do  in 
Asia  will  be  consistent  with  our  efforts 
elsewhere. 

On  the  economic  and  commercial 
front,  the  indicators  point  to  a  solid  rela- 
tionship. Total  U.S.  trade  with  East 
Asia  equals  our  trade  with  all  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Let  me  discuss  the  key  relationships 
we  have  in  the  region  and  the  key  ques- 
tion: What  are  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  priorities? 
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Japan 

Our  relationship  with  Japan  is  not  only 
the  cornerstone  of  our  policy  in  Asia  but 
one  of  the  most  close  and  vital  relation- 
ships in  our  global  alliance  structure.  As 
the  relationship  has  matured,  we  have 
forged  a  productive  partnership  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges of  our  times. 

As  part  of  our  security  agreement 
with  Tokyo,  we  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent  force  in  East  Asia.  The 
Japanese  have  undertaken  an  increasing- 
ly larger  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
maintaining  these  forces.  Together,  we 
have  worked  out  guidelines  for  joint 
defense  planning  and  continue  to  consult 
extensively  on  defense  issues. 

Our  economic  ties  are  no  less  impor- 
tant. Bilateral  trade  between  our  two 
nations  exceeded  $51.5  billion  in  1980. 
Japan  is  our  largest  market  after 
Canada  and  our  best  customer  for  agri- 
cultural products,  as  more  acreage  in 
the  United  States  is  devoted  to  produc- 
ing food  for  Japan  than  within  Japan 
itself. 


amounts  of  economic  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  the  world's  second 
largest  economic  power. 

We  welcome  and  encourage  a  major 
Japanese  role  in  world  affairs.  We  will 
look  to  Japan  to  exercise  leadership  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  challenges  con- 
fronting the  international  community.  In 
this  regard,  we  welcome  the  visit  to  our 
country  in  early  May  of  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  take 
stock  of  our  mutual  interests  and  to 
devise  common  strategies. 

China 

Our  relations  with  China  are  governed 
by  the  terms  of  the  joint  communique  of 
January  1,  1979,  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 
These  ties,  now  over  2  years  old,  are 
firmly  grounded  on  both  sides  in  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  mutual  respect. 
They  represent  a  return  to  an  historic 
pattern  of  friendship  and  productive 


Our  relationship  with  Japan  is  not  only  the  cornerstone  of  our 
policy  in  Asia  but  one  of  the  most  close  and  vital  relationships  in  our 
global  alliance  structure. 


No  relationship,  no  matter  how 
solid,  is  without  some  rough  spots.  Our 
large  bilateral  trade  deficit  and  the  auto 
import  question  are  two  economic  issues 
which  both  countries  will  need  to 
resolve.  On  the  trade  deficit,  I  might 
note  that  a  positive  trend  has  emerged, 
which  will  contribute  to  a  more  balanced 
relationship.  So  far  in  1981,  our  exports 
to  Japan  have  risen  dramatically -46% 
e  1978  -while  our  imports  rose  by 
only  H%  during  the  same  period. 

Our  two  nations  are  firmly  linked  as 
a  full  spectrum  of 
regional  and  global  interests.  We  have 
mergence  of  a  more  ac- 
•   foreign  policy  and 
Japanese  initiatives  in  dealing  with 
many  different  issues  of  global  concern. 
ddition  to  its  involvement  in  Asian 
Pacific  questions,  Japan  has  demon- 
to  plaj  an  active 
ole  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
ind  Latin  America.  Japan  has 
■    ■    en1  to  provide  greater 


dialogue  between  the  American  and 
Chinese  people. 

We  recognize  that  the  1  billion  peo- 
ple of  China  play  a  very  important  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  global  peace  and 
stability.  Our  many  interests  intersect 
many  points  along  the  way.  Our  policies 
toward  Soviet  expansion  and  hegemon- 
ism  run  on  parallel  tracks.  In  Southwest 
Asia,  particularly,  we  stand  together  in 
demanding  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  a  halt  to  Soviet  south- 
ward expansion.  We  each  place  em- 
phasis on  bolstering  the  security  of  Paki- 
stan and  other  neighboring  states,  while 
seeking  to  improve  our  respective  rela- 
tions with  India. 

In  our  relationship  with  China,  we 
will  strengthen  the  institutional  frame- 
work within  which  economic,  cultural, 
scientific,  and  technological  programs 
l» 'tween  our  two  peoples  can  reach  their 
fullest  potential.  We  are  making  great 
progress  in  this  regard.  As  many  as  100 


Chinese  delegations  visit  the  United 
States  each  month.  More  than  70,000 
Americans  visited  China  last  year.  Our 
two-way  trade  reached  $4.9  billion  last! 
year,  doubling  that  in  the  previous  yeai 

Equally  important,  our  two  govern-' 
ments  have  established  a  pattern  of  frer 
quent  and  extremely  useful  consultatioi 
between  our  highest  leaders  and  diplo- 
mats. We  will  continue  the  serious  dia- 
logue on  international  security  matters 
which  now  takes  place  in  an  atmospher 
of  friendship  and  candor. 

Regarding  Taiwan,  this  Administra- 
tion intends  to  implement  faithfully  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act,  the  law  passed  b; 
Congress  which  sets  the  parameters  for 
our  nonofficial  ties  on  the  basis  of  a 
longstanding  and  warm  friendship  with 
the  people  of  Taiwan.  Our  conduct  of 
this  relationship  with  Taiwan  will  be 
responsible,  respectful,  realistic,  and 
consistent  with  our  international  obliga- 
tions. 


Korea 

This  Administration's  approach  to  our 
relations  with  South  Korea  offers  a  solid 
demonstration  of  our  intention  to  be  a 
reliable  friend  and  ally  there,  as  else- 
where in  Asia.  In  this  regard,  we  have 
moved  quickly  to  affirm  our  security 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  to  lay  to  rest  any  notion  that  this 
Administration  will  contemplate  with- 
drawing U.S.  forces  from  South  Korea 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Our  solid  sup- 
port for  South  Korea  is  essential  to  the 
efforts  to  reduce  tensions  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula.  President  Reagan  personally 
delivered  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Korean  President  Chun,  during  the  lat- 
ter's  visit  to  Washington  earlier  this 
year.  President  Chun's  visit,  just  as  the 
upcoming  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
of  Japan,  points  up  our  emphasis  on  key 
security  relationships. 

South  Korea  has  also  become  a  ma- 
jor economic  partner  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  our  ninth  largest  trading 
partner  last  year  and  our  third  largest 
market  of  agricultural  products.  Our 
trade  with  Korea  is  remarkably  in 
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lance,  and  our  growing  economic  rela- 
nships  strongly  undergird  our  impor- 
i1  security  cooperation. 

u  w 

■uilly.  let  me  mention  our  relations 
th  the  countries  comprising  the  Asso- 
tion  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
SEAN).  The  ASEAN  group  includes 
I  countries  o(  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
tlavsia.  Singapore,  and  the  Philip- 
!o.  Born  out  o\  economic  self-interest 
fears  ago,  ASEAN  has  successfully 
inched  out  into  key  political  areas.  It 
!  played  a  major  role  in  dealing  with 
•  danger  o\  Vietnamese  hegemony  in 
I  region,  including  Vietnam's  aggres- 
I  against  and  occupation  of  Kam- 
.•hea.  Our  ASEAN  friends  know,  as 
know,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
net  Union's  supply  of  weapons  and 
■Stance  that  Vietnam  is  able  to  sus- 
n  these  aggressive  actions.  The 

Mates  firmly  supports  the  U.N. 
neral  Assembly  resolution  sponsored 
ASEAN  which  condemns  Vietnamese 
rression  and  calls  for  withdrawal  of 
'tnamese  troops  from  Kampuchea  and 
an  international  conference  under 

>f  the  U.N.  Secretary  General, 
•retary  Haig's  planned  attendance  at 
ASK  AN  conference  in  Manila  this 
le  will  afford  us  a  timely  opportunity 
:onsult  with  our  Asian  friends  on 
nmon  objectives. 

delusion 

ould  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  ex- 
ssing  conviction  that  in  the  first  100 
rs  of  this  Administration  we  have  laid 
solid  foundations  for  regaining  the 
ifidence  of  our  friends  and  the  respect 
>ur  adversaries.  This  has  been 
ieved  during  a  series  of  official  visits 
Washington  by  key  leaders,  the  re- 
t  trip  to  the  Middle  East  by  the 
retary,  and  the  ongoing  consultations 
h  our  European  allies.  We  are  re- 
uming  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 

e  of  us  minimizes  the  problems 
I  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  at- 
ring  this  objective.  But  we  do  not 
ink  from  the  challenges  ahead,  and  I 
mit  that,  in  Asia  as  elsewhere,  the 
igan  Administration  has  made  a  good 
t  on  the  long  road  that  lies  ahead.  ■ 


Global  Economic  Interdependence 


by  Deane  R.  Hinton 

Address  before  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Business  in  Dallas  on  April  8, 
1981.  Mr.  Hinton  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
postwar  economic  phenomenon  has  been 
the  growth  in  global  interdependence. 
Economic  power -once  concentrated  in 
the  United  States  almost  to  the  point  of 
dominance -is  today  widely  diffused  and 
widely  shared.  During  the  1970s,  the 
share  of  U.S.  GNP  devoted  to  interna- 
tional trade  rose  dramatically.  Our  ex- 
ports and  imports  were  about  11%  of 
GNP  in  1970  and  over  22%  of  GNP  in 
1979.  Before  World  War  II  they  were 
less  than  5%.  Similarly  the  importance 
of  trade -especially  trade  in  oil -has 
rapidly  increased  in  other  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development]  countries  and  in  the 
developing  world. 

As  we  all  know,  increasing  interna- 
tional trade  enhances  economic  prosper- 
ity through  greater  specialization  and 
economies  of  scale.  International  com- 
petition spurs  efficiency  and  retards  in- 
flation. Interdependence  also  makes 
cooperation  essential.  In  an  interdepend- 
ent world  the  domestic  economic  policies 
of  one  country  can  create  important 
benefits  or  pose  major  difficulties  for  its 
trading  partners.  Moreover,  many 
economic  problems,  such  as  energy,  food 
security,  population  pressure,  and  finan- 
cial stability,  are  truly  global  in 
character.  Only  in  cooperation  with 
others  can  they  be  effectively  tackled. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  theme  of  in- 
terdependence by  sketching  out  some  of 
the  impacts  on  the  world  economy  of  the 
substantial  increase  in  oil  prices  in  1979. 
I  will  then  concentrate  on  the  five  major 
economic  challenges  which  we  now 
face -stagflation,  energy  security,  finan- 
cial stability,  structural  adjustment,  and 
population  growth.  In  each  of  these 
problems  the  fact  of  interdependence  is 
key. 

Interdependence  Illustrated 

The  more  than  doubling  of  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  oil  prices  in  less  than  15 
months  markedly  shifted  the  real  terms 
of  trade  between  oil  producers  and  the 


rest  of  the  world.  In  effect,  a  massive 
new  excise  tax,  the  incidence  of  which 
depended  on  patterns  of  consumption  of 
imported  oil,  was  levied  on  the  world. 

The  primary  impact  on  oil  importers 
was  twofold.  First,  a  sharp  increase  in 
energy  prices  that  ran  through  the 
system  from  crude  oil  to  alternate  fuels 
to  textiles  made  from  feedstocks,  etc.  In 
short,  a  major  additional  inflationary 
shock  was  administered  to  the  world 
economy.  Second,  the  tax  impact  was  a 
significant  depressant  on  growth  as  real 
aggregate  demand  decreased  in  import- 
ing countries. 

The  oil  shock  was  even  more 
devastating  to  the  poorer  countries 
where  the  ability  to  adjust  is  so  much 
less.  Oil-importing  developing  countries 
suffered  growth  retardation  and  direct 
inflation.  They  suffered  again  when  their 
imports  of  industrial  and  investment 
goods  from  us  and  other  developed 
countries  increased  in  price  and  when 
demand  for  their  exports  to  the  richer 
countries  dropped  off  as  growth  slowed 
in  their  principal  markets.  Developing 
nations  were  left  facing  higher  import 
prices  with  lower  export  earnings  and 
little  room  for  adjustment.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  their  problems  did  not  end 
there. 

As  the  economic  situation  worsened 
in  the  developed  countries,  declining  in- 
dustries clamored  for  protection. 
Already  facing  quota  restraints 
throughout  the  developed  world  on 
labor-intensive  imports  such  as  shoes 
and  textiles,  wealthier,  less  developed 
countries  (LDCs)  like  Brazil,  Mexico, 
India,  and  Korea,  saw  a  new  wave  of 
protectionism  in  Europe  and  North 
America  begin  to  extend  to  other  in- 
dustries-steel, electronics,  and  perhaps 
autos  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  the  poorer 
LDCs -those  with  fewer  possibilities  of 
earning  their  way  by  exporting - 
discovered  that  Western  governments 
and  legislatures -trying  to  reduce  infla- 
tion by  cutting  budget  deficits -often 
saw  foreign  aid  as  a  prime  target.  If 
governments  did  not  focus  on  foreign 
aid,  legislatures,  including  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, certainly  did.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  developing  countries  most 
need  help  to  increase  their  agricultural 
output  and  to  develop  alternative  energy 
resources  and  thereby  reduce  their 
burgeoning  import  bills,  the  growth  of 
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foreign  assistance  has  slowed.  Less  aid 
means  reduced  opportunities  for  the 
developing  countries  to  earn  their  way. 
In  turn  our  exports -increasingly  impor- 
tant for  our  economic  health  since  today 
one  out  of  six  U.S.  jobs  is  export 
related -face  slowing  demand  in  what 
recently  has  been  our  fastest  growing 
export  market,  the  developing  country 
market.  Moreover,  these  examples  are 
only  some  of  the  perverse  effects  flow- 
ing from  the  oil  shock  on  the  stability  of 
the  world  trade  and  financial  system. 

What  policy  conclusions  should  we 
draw  from  these  developments?  As  I  see 
it,  the  oil  shock  heightens  the  criticality 
of  dealing  with  five  major  world-level 
economic  challenges,  each  of  which 
would  have  existed  anyway  but  general- 
ly in  less  acute  form.  In  each  case  the 
challenge  is  rooted  in  interdependence. 
In  each  case  I  believe  the  key  to  rational 
responses  is  closer  international  coopera- 
tion. These  five  challenges  are: 

First,  to  fight  the  new  phenomenon 
of  stagflation,  the  industrial  countries 
need  to  employ  a  combination  of 
demand-restraint  and  supply-side 
measures  to  improve  productivity,  bring 
down  inflation,  and  restore  growth.  The 
markets  for  foreign  exchange  and 
traded  goods  transmit  economic  effects 
from  one  economy  to  another.  Com- 
patibility among  national  economic 
policies  -achieved  through  close  coopera- 
tion-is thus  essential. 

Second,  the  constraints  on  world 
economic  growth  imposed  by  rising  oil 
prices  and  limited  supplies  of  energy 
must  be  loosened.  To  do  this  will  require 
national  and  cooperative  international 
policies  to  increase  energy  availability 
and  reduce  energy  demand. 

Third,  increased  interdependence 
has  generated  an  enormous  expansion  in 
the  volume  of  international  financial 
transactions.  While  the  private  markets 
thus  far  have  been  able  to  handle  the 
bulk  of  this  financing,  governments 
must  work  to  strengthen  the  Bretton 
Woods  institutions  which  mobilize 

and  help  maintain  confidence. 
Oth<  ailed  recycling  prob- 

could  impeni  the  functioning  of  an 
gly  fragile  world  financial 

Fourth,  difficull  structural  ad- 
•    tx      ise  of 
ernational  pattern   of 

tionifll  policies,  if 

•  rely  damage 
•  m  thai  cor, 

ntly  t"  historically 


unparalleled  growth  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  Structural  adjustment  and 
adherence  to  free-market  principles -in 
cooperation  with  partners  who  also  ad- 
just and  keep  their  markets  open  - 
should  facilitate  increased  prosperity  in 
the  future. 

Fifth,  world  population  is  growing 
at  about  1.7%  per  annum,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing unevenly.  While  the  developed  coun- 
tries have  near-zero  growth,  the  devel- 
oping regions  show  rates  of  2-3%,  and 
thus  anticipate  a  doubling  of  their  popu- 
lations in  the  next  25-35  years.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  El  Salvador,  the  coun- 
try with  the  highest  population  density 
in  Latin  America,  is  beset  by  revolu- 
tionary conflict.  If  potential  population 
explosions  are  not  contained,  we  and  our 
children  will  live  in  a  world  of  countless 
El  Salvadors. 


Fighting  Stagflation 

It  has  been  said  that  if  you  examine 
disaster  reports,  economic  or  otherwise, 
there  are  almost  always  two  factors  at 
work -bad  judgment  and  bad  luck. 
Regardless  of  how  the  current  economic 
situation  developed,  the  new  Administra- 
tion took  office  facing,  as  President 
Reagan  put  it,  "the  worst  economic  mess 
since  the  Great  Depression."  Our  recent 
economic  experience  has  been  a  dreary 
concatenation  of  sluggish  growth,  high 
unemployment,  persistent  inflation, 
unstable  financial  markets  with  widely 
fluctuating  interest  rates,  acute  distress 
in  several  key  industries,  and  declining 
productivity. 

The  Administration  is  attempting  to 
reinvigorate  the  economy  with  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraint  and  policies  intended  to  release 
the  inherent  vigor  of  the  private  sector. 
The  President's  program  would 
stimulate  growth  by  cutting  government 
spending  and  using  tax  cuts  to  induce 
private  sector  saving  and  productive  in- 
vestment. Reducing  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  capital  markets  and  the  burden 
of  government  regulation  should  further 
improve  the  possibilities  for  private  in- 
vestment. While  other  governments  may 
apply  a  different  mix  of  policies,  depend- 
ing on  the  structure  of  their  economies 
and  the  tools  available,  the  objectives  we 
all  share  are  more  savings  and  real  in- 
vestment, a  better  balance  between 
growth  and  inflation,  and  a  revival  of 
productivity  growth. 

As  we  go  forward,  we  and  our  part- 
ners need  to  keep  iti  mind  both  the 
positive  and  negative  effects  of  in- 


terdependence. Early  in  the  last  decad 
the  simultaneous  and  sustained  growtl 
of  the  developed  economies  created 
severe  supply  bottlenecks,  leading  to 
some  skyrocketing  commodity  prices. 
After  a  cooling-off  period,  in  1977-78 
the  United  States  got  out  in  front  in 
economic  expansion  thereby  providing 
growth  stimulus  and  an  excellent  expoi 
market  for  our  trading  partners.  Our 
trade  deficit  surged  to  almost  $29  billio 
(f.o.b.  basis)  in  1978.  Then  as  expansioi 
picked  up  in  Europe,  we  earned  a  large 
bilateral  surplus,  which  helps  to  offset 
our  continuing  deficits  with  Japan. 

Currently,  a  number  of  our  Euro- 
pean friends -whose  exchange  rates  an 
under  some  pressure  from  a  relatively 
strong  dollar  -are  nervous  about  the 
high  level  of  U.S.  interest  rates.  They 
could  offset  this  by  hiking  their  own 
rates,  but  in  many  cases,  with  their 
economies  already  suffering  from  high 
unemployment,  they  are  reluctant  to 
move  monetary  policy  in  a  depressive 
direction. 

As  we  have  noted,  interdependence 
does  not  just  work  one  way -from  the 
United  States  to  others.  Nor  does  this 
dynamic  interplay  among  economies 
mean  that  countries  should  follow  inden- 
tical  economic  strategies.  What  it  does 
mean  is  that  our  respective  economic 
policymakers  should  remain  in  close  con- 
sultation. The  process  of  continuous  ex- 
changes of  view  by  telephone  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  to  Ottawa  be- 
tween central  bank,  treasury,  and 
finance  ministry  officials;  in  Paris  at  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development;  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  and  at  the  regularly 
scheduled  summits  of  the  industrialized 
democracies  (President  Reagan  will  at- 
tend the  Ottawa  summit  in  July),  helps 
coordinate  the  economic  policies  of  the 
major  countries  and  assures  that  key 
policymakers  are  aware  of  the  likely 
consequences  of  their  actions  on  their 
partners. 

Energy  Security 

As  I  noted  earlier,  OPEC  price  policy 
can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  world 
economic  balance.  Even  worse,  our  un- 
due physical  dependence  on  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  poses  dangers  for  peace 
and  Western  political  freedom  of  action. 
We,  the  Europeans,  and  the  Japanese 
are  not  invulnerable  to  political 
blackmail.  Recently  we  have  seen  how 
political  disruption,  revolution,  and  war 
in  the  Persian  Cult"  can  threaten 
Western  energy  supplies.  Clearly  inter- 
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systems  of  adjustment  and 
Mrgency  preparedness  need  to  be 
lengthened  ^tl(i  improved.  Viewing 

■a  vulnerabilities.  Secretary  Haig  told 
te  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
at  the  industrial  democracies  "have 
built  an  effective  program  for 
aling  with  the  energy  crisis." 

For  the  United  States,  protection 
UDBt  unforeseen  crude  oil  shortfalls 
ist  l>egin  with  an  effective  strategic 
troleum  reserve  (SPR).  We  anticipate 
it  the  SPR  would  be  used  in  response 
a  major  oil  supply  interruption  and  in 
?  framework  of  a  coordinated  interna- 
nal  response. 

But  the  SPR  is  not  an  all-purpose  in- 
ument.  It  is  not  a  price  stabilization 
■onanism  or  a  buffer  stock  to  be  used 
intervene  in  markets.  Distribution 
)blems  caused  by  small-scale,  regional, 
short-lived  supply  interruptions 
>uld  be  solved  by  the  market  using 
vate  stocks,  demand  restraint,  and 
>1  switching. 

Building  an  effective  SPR  is  impor- 
lt,  but  energy  security  is  a  global 
)blem.  U.S.  demand  restraint,  stock 
iwdown,  and  fuel  switching  during  a 
sis  will  not  moderate  oil  price  in- 
sases  or  relieve  physical  scarcity 
less  other  consuming  nations  take 
lilar  action.  The  West  already  has  in 
ice  the  emergency  oil  allocation 
item  of  the  International  Energy 
;encv  (IE A)  designed  to  counter  a 
■atrophic  shortfall -over  7%  of  com- 
ied  IE  A  oil  imports. 

But  what  should  we  do  to  meet 
aller  and  more  likely  crude  shortfalls, 
f  on  the  order  of  2-4%  that,  as  oc- 
Ted  during  the  Iranian  revolution, 
o  have  the  potential  to  lead  to  sharp 
ce  hikes?  One  answer  may  lie  in  the 

IE  A  response  to  the  oil  supply 
ruption  caused  by  the  I  ran -Iraq  con- 
't.  In  that  case,  IEA  members  agreed 
informal  cooperative  measures  to 
iw  down  stocks,  restrain  demand,  and 
ire  available  supplies.  We  can  build  on 
s  and  earlier  experiences  to  fashion 
itingency  measures  for  less  than 
astrophic  crude  supply  interruptions. 
ch  measures  can  help  to  stabilize  and 
m  oil  markets  and  prevent  unjustified 
id  long-lasting)  crude  oil  price  in- 
sases. 

I K  A  members  are  reviewing  stock 
inagement  and  consultation  policies  to 
;  whether  improvements  can  be  made, 
r  example,  it  might  be  advantageous 
ill  IEA  nations  increased  private 
«k  levels  beyond  the  current  required 
nimum  of  90  days  of  imports.  Yet,  the 
B  of  public  and  private  stocks  is  a 
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limited  weapon  ag&inst  supply  disrup- 
tions of  long  duration.  Coordinated 
efforts  to  restrain  demand  are  also  in- 
dispensable. IEA  members  should  ex- 
amine the  possible  use  of  domestic  policy 
measures  such  as  disruption  lees  or 
taxes  and  other  market-based  restraint 
measures  which  could  contribute  to  a 
cooperative  effort. 

We  have,  however,  too  long  concen- 
trated on  demand-side  responses  to 
disruptions.  The  supply  side  offers  prom- 
ising opportunities  as  well.  Surge  capaci- 
ty for  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and  ex- 
panded storage  for  such  fuels  as  natural 
gas  would  improve  energy  security. 
Long-term  efforts  to  develop  new 
sources  of  conventional  and  nonconven- 
tional  energy  at  home  and  abroad  are 
essential. 

Here  the  record  is  good  and  improv- 
ing. U.S.  energy  production  is  up;  coal 
output  quite  substantially.  Price  decon- 
trol will  stimulate  marginal  oil  and  gas 
development  and  justify  more  use  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques. Accelerated  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  will  also  provide  scope  for  signifi- 
cant production  increases.  Investment  in 
synthetic-fuel  technologies  is  increasing 
and  some  exciting  concepts  are  being  ex- 
plored. We  need  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  by 
streamlining  licensing  procedures,  by 
creating  a  climate  of  political  support  for 
nuclear  energy,  and  by  fostering  ap- 
propriate marginal  cost  pricing  for  elec- 
tricity. We  also  need  to  reduce  rapidly 
all  supply-side  constraints -for  example, 
port  and  rail  congestion -on  coal  utiliza- 
tion. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  efforts  to 
enhance  conventional  energy  supplies 
cannot  ignore  the  international  invest- 
ment environment.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
some  of  the  most  promising  conventional 
energy  sources  are  not  being  developed 
as  they  should  be. 

Elsewhere,  as  in  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  discriminatory  investment 
policies,  which  favor  domestic  over 
foreign  companies,  risk  reducing 
substantially  the  optimal  development  of 
energy  capacity.  We  need  to  remind 
others  that  foreign  companies  do  not 
foster  economic  dependency.  Rather, 
capital  willing  to  bear  the  risks  of  ex- 
ploration and  development,  regardless  of 
its  national  origin,  must  be  harnessed 
for  the  well-being  of  all  concerned.  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  developing  coun- 
tries political  considerations  stressing 
local  control  of  resource  development 
have  precluded  investment  by  foreign 
companies  which  have  the  necessary  ex- 


pertise and  capital.  We  need  to  examine 
ways  to  overcome  such  political  barriers, 
perhaps  by  fostering  the  mutually  ad 
vantageoua  cooperation  of  oil  companies, 
national  governments,  private  banks, 
and  multilateral  lending  institutions.  In 
Washington  we  are  examining  whether 
proposals  such  as  increasing  the  already 
large  World  Bank  energy  development 
program  make  sense. 

We  need  also  to  recognize  the  im- 
pediment to  energy  resource  develop- 
ment, especially  in  developing  countries, 
which  results  from  incompatibilities  be- 
tween fiscal  regimes  here  and  abroad. 
Creative  ideas  to  reconcile  differences  in 
granting  tax  credits  must  be  developed. 

We  have  a  long  road  ahead.  The 
risks  of  another  oil  shock  are  real. 
Together  with  industry  and  our  Western 
partners,  however,  we  can  design  an  in- 
ternational energy  policy  that  is  resilient 
and  effective  and  build  the  framework  of 
energy  security  that  is  needed  to  insure 
sustained  economic  growth  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Financial  Stability 

The  1979-80  oil  price  increase  as  in 
1973-74  presented  the  world  with  an 
enormous  balance-of-payments  problem. 
But  this  time  the  starting  situation  - 
judged  in  terms  of  the  overall  LDC  debt 
position  and  developed-country  bank 
asset-liability  ratios -is  not  nearly  so 
good.  The  total  OECD  current-account 
balance  swung  from  a  1978  surplus  of  $9 
billion  to  a  1980  deficit  of  about  $74 
billion.  The  LDC  current  account  shifted 
from  a  $30.5-billion  deficit  to  a 
$62-billion  deficit  in  1980.  OPEC's  cur- 
rent account  switched  from  a  $5  billion 
surplus  in  1978  to  a  $120  billion  surplus 
in  1980.  Balance-of-payments  adjust- 
ments required  by  this  second  oil  shock 
are  likely  to  be  slower  than  in  the  1970s, 
especially  for  developing  countries 
whose  growth  and  development  goals 
are  increasingly  jeopardized. 

The  major  industrial  countries 
should  be  able  to  cope  without  excessive 
difficulty.  The  largest  deficits  in  1980 
were  in  Germany  and  Japan,  $13  and 
$17  billion  respectively.  These  countries 
will  be  able  to  finance  their  deficits,  but 
the  side  effects  could  be  serious -slower 
growth  along  with  intensified  export 
competition  to  reduce  the  deficits.  These 
circumstances  exacerbate  protectionist 
tendencies  everywhere. 

The  financing  problems  of  the  non- 
oil  developing  countries  are  more 
difficult.  Their  collective  current-account 
deficit  roughly  doubled  from  1978  to 
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1980,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  recycling 
which  occurred  after  the  first  oil  shock 
in  1974  can  be  repeated  as  easily. 
Restrictive  monetary  policies  and  the 
resulting  higher  interest  rates  in 
developed  countries  have  reduced  the 
growth  and  increased  the  cost  of  inter- 
national liquidity  on  which  borrowers  de- 
pend. Furthermore,  private  banks  are 
increasingly  wary  of  the  risks  inherent 
in  lending  to  developing  countries.  The 
result  is  a  decline  in  the  share  of 
current-account  deficits  financed  by 
private  long-term  flows,  more  recourse 
to  short-term  borrowing,  and  slower 
reserve  accumulation.  These  methods  of 
financing  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the 
long  run,  however,  and  some  developing 
countries  already  confront  serious  prob- 
lems. 

LDCs,  facing  increased  competition 
for  loanable  funds  from  developed  coun- 
tries, will  have  to  pay  higher  interest 
rate  spreads  adding  to  their  debt  service 
burdens -already  large  in  many  cases. 
As  the  outlook  worsens,  private  banks 
will  insist  that  borrowing  nations  under- 
take difficult  adjustment  measures  in 
order  to  return  their  current-account 
deficits  to  sustainable  levels. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  because  it  requires  that  a  country 
develop  and  implement  an  economic  ad- 
justment program  as  a  condition  to 
granting  access  to  its  extensive 
resources,  has  a  major  role  to  play  in 
facilitating  adjustment.  The  IMF  has 
been  adapting  its  own  policies  to  cope 
with  the  more  difficult  global  financial 
situation.  In  the  past,  countries  have 

reluctant  to  ask  for  IMF  assistance 
until  their  difficulties  were  almost 
beyond  help.  The  Fund  has  recently  in- 
led  the  potential  size  of  its  loans  to 
pond  to  larger  financing  needs  and 
lengthened  its  terms  to  meeting  coun- 
political  requirements  for  more 
gradual  adjustment.  Traditional  demand 
management  tools  such  as  reducing 

al  and  current-account  deficits  and 
tightening  the  money  supply  are  still  im- 
•    IMF,  but  increasingly  the 
Fund  is  turning  to  longer  term  supply- 
tide  oriented  programs. 

To  finance  Fund  programs,  IMF 
doubled  their 
quotai    adding  both  to  the  Fund's 

i  to  members'  borrowing 
ngh-  Ml-  is  currently  evaluating 

■  borrowing  in  the  private 
!  thi    approach, 
on  continued  coopera- 
and 
momic  01 


positions.  The  IMF  provides  a 
mechanism  for  this  cooperation  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  Fund  negotia- 
tion with  Saudi  Arabia  for  a  quota  in- 
crease. The  negotiations  yielded  for  the 
Fund,  inter  alia,  a  $5-billion  line  of 
credit  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  each  of  the 
next  2  years. 

The  future  scope  for  prudent  bank 
lending  is  heavily  dependent  on  world 
trade  growth  and  on  developing  coun- 
tries' ability  to  participate  in  the  expan- 
sion. With  increased  exports  developing 
countries  can  earn  the  foreign  exchange 
necessary  for  debt  service  repayment 
and  justify  further  borrowing  for  invest- 
ment purposes.  Consequently,  access  to 
developed-country  markets  is  critical  for 
developing  countries.  Indeed,  if  their  ex- 
port markets  remain  depressed  or  if  pro- 
tectionism spreads,  more  and  more 
developing  countries  will  require  debt 
rescheduling  to  avoid  outright  default. 

Adjustment  and  Trade  Problems 

I  have  already  noted  that  mounting 
structural  difficulties  in  key  industrial 
sectors  have  increased  pressures  for  pro- 
tectionist measures  in  most  developed 
countries.  One  motive  is  preservation  of 
domestic  jobs  and  minimization  of  the 
social  costs  of  adjustment  in  declining  in- 
dustries. 

But,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  changes  in 
consumer  demand,  differential  produc- 
tivity gains  and  technological 
change -not  imports -are  by  far  more 
important  explanations  for  employment 
declines  in  some  industries.  Further, 
trade  protection  is  an  expensive  means 
of  job  preservation;  the  costs  involved 
can  be  several  times  the  wages  of  those 
workers  whose  jobs  were  actually  lost. 
And  protection  is  inflationary.  President 
Reagan  has,  therefore,  correctly  resisted 
strong  political  pressure  for  quota  pro- 
tection against  Japanese  autos.  We  hope 
Europe  will  do  so  as  well. 

The  case  is  different  when  unfair 
trade  practices  are  involved.  There  is, 
however,  a  sharp  difference  between 
protecting  firms  from  unfair  competi- 
t  ion  -such  as  we  do  with  our  recently 
revised  trigger  price  mechanism  aimed 
at  steel  producers  who  were  dump- 
ing-and  restricting  imports  when  there 
has  been  no  dumping  and  imports  are 
not  a  significant  cause  of  injury.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  restrictions  on  auto  im- 
ports from  Japan  are  unjustified  for  just 
these  reasons.  In  order  to  maintain  an 
open  trading  system  and  the  substantial 


benefits  it  offers  all  countries,  we  and 
others  must  practice  self-restraint,  not 
only  in  opposing  protectionism  but  also 
in  avoiding  measures  that  artificially 
subsidize  exports.  The  Administration  ] 
will  be  vigorous  in  the  defense  of  free-  1 
market  principles  at  home  and  will  de- 
mand equal  vigilance  from  our  trading 
partners. 

The  long-run  solution  to  problems  o: 
trade  and  adjustment  lies  with  our  own 
domestic  economic  policies.  Some  of  our 
industrial  problems  are  being  caused  by 
the  pervasive  stagflation  of  the  past  few 
years  which  has  fostered  low  real  invest 
ment  and  high  unit  labor  costs.  To  the 
extent  that  these  problems  are  related 
to  macroeconomic  factors,  we  can  all 
hope  that  the  recently  announced 
economic  policy  shifts  will  be  efficacious 
and  will  provide  industry  with  the 
necessary  boost. 

On  the  other  hand,  insofar  as  struc- 
tural problems  are  the  result  of  perma- 
nent shifts  in  comparative  advantage  or 
the  failure  to  diagnose  the  market  effec- 
tively, our  efforts  should  not  be  aimed  at 
providing  crutches -assistance  which 
often  becomes  permanent  and,  in  the 
long-run,  industrially  debilitating. 
Rather,  we  should  look  ahead  to  new 
products  and  product  lines.  Instead  of 
pouring  resources  into  yesterday's  in- 
dustries, let  us  anticipate  tomorrow's  de- 
mand and  put  American  ingenuity  to 
work. 

This  may  well  mean  greater  expend- 
iture on  research  and  development  as 
well  as  more  aggressive  sales  strategies. 
It  may  require  more  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  workers,  forebearance 
from  equity  holders,  and  supply-side  in- 
terventions by  government.  It  will  also 
mean  continuing  work  with  our  partners 
to  keep  markets  open  to  international 
trade.  This  Administration  is  committed 
to  that  kind  of  program.  We  are  acting 
on  taxes,  on  depreciation  rules,  and  on 
deregulation.  These  are  positive, 
forward-looking  actions.  Much  depends, 
however,  on  positive  export  efforts  from 
American  industry. 

Population 

A  sociologist,  on  noting  a  very  long  line 
for  a  movie,  commented  "There  you  see 
the  need  for  reducing  the  population." 
"Oh,  no,"  responded  his  economist  com- 
panion, "you  just  need  to  build  a  second 
cinema."  This  difference  of  approach  lies 
at  the  center  of  discussions  on  popula- 
tion growth.  Take  Mexico,  our  near 
neighbor:  the  population  is  now  around 
68  million.  As  recently  as  1960  it  was 
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,■  half  that  size.  This  moans  that, 
rly  to  maintain  their  low  standard  of 
w,  for  every  school,  road,  hospital. 
bouse  existing  in  I960,  another 

*t  have  been  built. 

This  is  the  burden  that  the  develop- 
countries  bear.  Investment  in  human 
ital  competes  with  investment  in  pro- 
tive  capital.  While  family  planning 
assist  couples  to  produce  just  the 
dber  of  children  they  desire,  it  is  only 
he  economic  structure  changes  that 
preferred  family  size  will  decline. 
•;  requires  a  long-term  effort.  But  it 
happen.  In  one  developing  country 
f  another,  the  completed  family  size 
illing-in  Mexico,  among  others.  But 
le  the  rate  of  growth  has  slowed  it  is 
a  positive  rate  and  the  flow  into  the 
rcrowded  cities  gives  unreal 
mates  oi,  say,  a  Mexico  City  of  31 
ion  in  the  year  2000. 
The  United  States  has  been  a  leader 
esponding  to  requests  for  the 
eloping  countries  for  development 

linked  to  family  planning 
stance.  To  ease  off  in  these  efforts 
ild  merely  increase  the  burden  for 
next  generations -here  and  there. 

iclusion 

irs  ago,  there  was  a  saying  that  when 
United  States  caught  a  cold,  the 
■Id  got  pneumonia.  Over  the  years, 
linkage  crossed  many  borders, 
sloping  countries  still  use  the 
logy  to  describe  their  relations  with 
developed  countries.  Yet  the  truth  of 
matter  is  that  no  nation,  not  even 
United  States,  is  totally  immune 
n  economic  illnesses  transmitted 
>ng  nations. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  recent  energy 
jlens  have  served  to  highlight  some 
ur  structural  problems  and  to  ex- 
•bate  them.  The  nature  of  these 
)lems  is  such  that  the  United  States 
t  solve  them  alone.  Still  it  is  within 
power  to  work  responsibly  with 
;rs  to  find  cooperative  solutions.  This 
merica's  interest  in  a  complex  in- 
lependent  world.  ■ 


The  Airbus:  Challenge  to  U.S. 
Aircraft  Industry 


by  Harry  Kopp 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  March  19,  1981.  Mr.  Kopp  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Econom- 
ic and  Business  Affairs. l 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  U.S.  air- 
craft industry  has  been  under  serious 
challenge.  In  1976  about  90%  of  the  free 
world's  commercial  jets  were  U.S. -built. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  airbus, 
however,  our  share  began  to  decline, 
and  today  we  can  claim  only  about  70%. 
The  airbus— the  A-300  and  A-310— is  a 
good  plane  brought  to  market  at  the 
right  time  to  threaten  our  lead.  It  com- 
bined payload,  range,  and  economy  at- 
tractively for  shorter  and  intermediate 
hops,  finding  a  niche  in  the  market 
where  U.S.  manufacturers  had  no  exact 
competitor  aircraft  in  production  to 
meet  it  at  that  time.  The  airbus  has  sold 
extremely  well  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  and  has  made  inroads  elsewhere. 

The  outlook  is  for  increasing  com- 
petition from  airbus  and  others.  Airbus 
has  planned  a  new  generation  of  single- 
aisle  and  twin-aisle  carriers,  the  SA-1 
and  SA-2  for  short  hauls,  the  TA-9— an 
improvement  on  the  300  series — and  the 
TA-11  long-haul  plane  to  compete  for 
the  intercontinental  market.  Japan 
hopes  to  enter  the  market  with  engines 
and  perhaps  airframes. 

In  the  future,  competition  from  such 
unlikely  sources  as  Brazil  and  even  Indo- 
nesia, for  commuter-type  aircraft, 
should  not  be  discounted.  Moreover,  the 
challenge  to  U.S.  firms  is  in  our  own 
domestic  market  as  well  as  abroad.  At 
the  same  rime,  the  industry  appears  to 
be  becoming  increasingly  international- 
ized, with  joint  ventures  and  component 
supply  networks  crisscrossing  national 
borders.  For  example,  although  we  re- 
gard the  European  airbus  as  a  com- 
petitor, approximately  one-third  of  the 
value  of  each  airbus  sold  is  in  U.S.  com- 
ponents, with  jet  engines  the  most  im- 
portant of  these. 

I  will  leave  details  concerning  the  in- 
dustry and  its  prospects  to  other  Ad- 
ministration witnesses.  It  is  against  this 
background,  however,  that  the  impact  of 
government  policy  on  the  industry 
should  be  assessed. 


Losses  in  the  Middle  East 

In  no  other  area  in  the  world  were  the 
successes  of  the  competition  so  spectacu- 
lar and  our  own  sales  performance  so 
dismal  as  in  the  Middle  East  last  year. 
Jet  aircraft  sales  in  the  region  climbed 
to  $1,977  million,  of  which  U.S.  sup- 
pliers won  only  $259  million,  or  13%,  as 
compared  with  U.S.  sales  of  over  $1.5 
billion  the  year  before.  Airbus,  in  con- 
trast, selling  $1.7  billion,  captured  87% 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  market.  Using  a 
Department  of  Commerce  formula  that 
$1  billion  in  exports  gained  or  lost 
equals  40,000  jobs,  the  drop  from  1979 
to  1980  of  $1.3  billion,  if  not  made  up  in 
sales  elsewhere,  equates  to  50,000  jobs 
lost  for  only  1  year. 

In  an  excellent  report  received  just 
this  month,  our  regional  civil  air  attache 
in  Tunis  notes  that  the  enormous  decline 
in  U.S.  fortunes  was  not  likely  due  to 
technical  considerations,  a  lack  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers,  nor 
even  to  the  quality  of  the  airbus.  Rather, 
pivotal  factors  most  mentioned  by  his 
contacts  were: 

•  Financing; 

•  Political  considerations,  including 
foreign  policy  controls; 

•  High-level  political  support  for  air- 
bus; and 

•  The  U.S.  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act. 


Financing 

Export-Import  Bank  financing  has 
played  a  crucial  part  in  U.S.  aircraft 
sales  in  the  past  2V2  years,  typically  ac- 
counting for  about  40%  of  the  bank's 
direct  loan  portfolio.  Nevertheless,  the 
industry,  on  average,  has  received  a 
lower  percent  of  direct  credit  cover  as  a 
portion  of  total  export  value  than  other 
U.S.  capital  goods  exports— 44%  last 
year  as  against  63%  for  nonaircraft  pur- 
chases. 

Today,  Europeans  do  better  by  air- 
bus, with  terms  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet.  Airbus  offers  85%  of  export 
value,  repayable  in  francs,  marks,  and 
dollars  at  a  composite  rate  of  7.95% 
over  10  years.  Normally,  Eximbank  can- 
not come  close  to  this;  although,  in 
several  highly  competitive  cases,  it  has 
offered  75-10-15  coverage,  with  the  sup- 
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plier  and  the  purchaser  covering  the 
10%  and  15%  respectively.  In  such 
deals,  Eximbank's  interest  rate  today 
typically  would  be  9.25%  at  10-year 
term.  In  other  cases  when  competition  is 
less  direct  or  not  verified,  Eximbank 
support  has  been,  of  necessity,  much 
lower  and,  in  some  cases,  has  consisted 
of  guarantees  only,  with  no  direct 
credits. 

It  would  be  in  the  long-term  interest 
of  all  industrialized  countries  to  bring 
the  export  financing  price  war  under 
control,  and,  indeed,  in  an  ideal  world, 
financing  costs  would  be  determined  by 
market  forces  alone.  In  this  regard,  we 
are  continuing  efforts  with  other  in- 
dustrial nations  to  work  out  better 
ground  rules  to  limit  credit  competition 
but  with  little  success  so  far.  In  the 
meantime,  our  aircraft  industry  is  faced 
with  the  very  real  problem  of  how  to 
meet  the  superior  European  govern- 
ment-backed credit  terms. 

Foreign  Policy  Controls 

The  impact  of  foreign  policy  controls  has 
been  particularly  strong  in  the  Middle 
East.  South  African  sales  have  also  been 
affected  and,  to  some  extent,  sales  to 
Chile,  with  the  denial  until  recently  of 
Eximbank  facilities.  Our  antiboycott 
legislation  does  not  appear  to  have 
directly  influenced  sales  so  far.  Nor  have 
munition  controls  had  a  noticeable 
effect. 

The  requirement  for  a  validated 
license  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  affects  aircraft  exports 
primarily  in  two  areas:  exports  to  police 
and  military  entities  in  South  Africa  and 
exports  to  the  four  countries  determined 
to  have  repeatedly  provided  support  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism— Iraq, 
Libya,  Syria,  and  the  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen.  For  South 
Africa,  we  have  denied  applications  to 
sell  about  $2  million  in  aircraft  to  the 
police  and  military.  Sales  to  civilian  end 
have  been  routinely  approved. 
■  rictions  on  aircraft  sales  to  the 
four  countries  designated  as  repeated 
supporters  of  terrorist  acts  have 

llted  in  our  failure  to  approve 

if  more  than  $500 
million.  Additional  licenses  may  not  have 
ighl  because  the  prospect  of  ap- 
■  rider.  Whenever  the 
menl  withholds  a  license, 

reliability  of  tin-  United  states  as  a 

COmri  ipplier  can  come  under 

\rah  Air  farriers 

■  d  a  resolution 

•    denial  of  aircraft  to 
1     S    aircraft 
'  lid  'i     thai  their 


customers  are  now  demanding  penalty 
clauses  in  sales  contracts  in  case  of  ex- 
port license  denial. 

Disincentives 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
appears  to  have  been  a  complicating  fac- 
tor in  sales  in  the  Middle  East.  There 
are  complaints  that  the  act  has  caused 
fears  and  misunderstandings  that  lead  to 
confused  negotiations.  A  contact  is 
reported  commenting  in  regard  to  a  loss 
to  airbus  that  "only  Americans  are  naive 
and  innocent." 

There  is  also  concern  in  the  Middle 
East  about  section  911/913  of  our  tax 
code  and  the  difficulty  that  this  causes  in 
recruitment  of  U.S.  technicians.  This 
problem,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
figure  heavily  in  the  case  of  aircraft 
sales. 

Inducements  to  Industry  and  Sales 

All  industrialized  countries,  including 
our  own,  provide  government  induce- 
ments to  aircraft  manufacture  and  sales, 
but  on  balance,  our  industry  clearly 
trails.  European  government  induce- 
ments typically  consist  of  developmental 
grants,  low-  or  no-interest  development 
loans  and  guarantees,  highly  favorable 
export  financing  terms,  marketing  sub- 
sidies, and  currency  exchange  subsidies. 
Japan  provides  a  similar  but  perhaps 
less  comprehensive  range  of  induce- 
ments. We  have,  of  course,  provided  Ex- 
imbank support,  and  for  defense  ends,  a 
number  of  supports  in  facilities  and 
research  and  development  assistance. 
An  important  difference  separating  our 
industry  from  most  others  is  that  most 
foreign  firms  are  nationalized  or  have  at 
least  some  equity  participation  by 
governments. 

As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  a 
separate  code,  the  Agreement  on  Trade 
in  Civil  Aircraft,  was  negotiated  during 
the  recently  completed  Tokyo  Round  of 
trade  negotiations.  This  has  been  signed 
by  the  United  States,  the  European 
Community,  Austria,  Canada,  Japan, 
Norway,  Romania,  Sweden,  and  Swit- 
zerland and  is  in  force.  Article  VI  of  the 
agreement  states  that  signatories 
"should  seek  to  avoid  adverse  effects  of 
trade  in  civil  aircraft  in  the  sense  of  Ar- 
ticles 8.3  and  8.4  of  the  Agreement  on 
Subsidies  and  Countervailing  Duties," 
i.e.,  that  injury  to  another  signatory's 
domestic  industry  or  serious  prejudice  to 
the  interest  of  another  signatory  should 


be  avoided.  Displacement  of  another 
country's  exports  in  a  third  country 
could  fall  under  the  concept  of  "seriou 
prejudice."  Article  11,  however, 
recognizes  that  subsidies  are  widely  u  i 
as  important  instruments  for  the  pron- 
tion  of  social  and  economic  policy  obje 
tives,  and  the  right  of  signatories  to  u 
such  subsidies  is  not  restricted.  What 
left  unclear  and  yet  to  be  sorted  out  is 
where  legitimate  economic  and  social  ( 
jectives  end  and  injury  and'  prejudice 
begin.  There  is  room  for  wide  differen 
in  interpretation,  and  substantial  burd 
of  proof  will  rest  on  the  complainant  ii 
cases  brought  up  under  the  agreement 
I  have  restricted  myself  largely  to 
description  of  the  situation  our  aircraft 
industry  faces,  with  reference  to  the  ir. 
pact  of  government  policy.  I  have  delib 
erately  avoided  speculating  on  what 
policy  is  likely  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
the  future.  Given  the  emergence  of 
strong  competition  from  the  airbus,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  no  longer  take  fc 
granted  American  dominance  of  the 
world  market  for  civil  aircraft.  A 
healthy  export  sector  continues  to  be  a 
major  foreign  policy  goal  of  the  United 
States  and  an  important  element  in 
maintaining  our  influence  in  the  world. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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S.  Lifts  Agricultural  Sales 
mitation  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


JSIDENTS  STATEMENT. 

[.  24.  19811 

i  today  lifting  the  U.S.  limitation  on 
..  agricultural  sales  to  the 
ion  as  1  promised  to  do  during 
Presidential  campaign.  My 
ration  has  made  a  full  and  com- 
:his  sales  limitation,  and  I 
hed  my  decision  after  weighing  all 

•  vfully  and  conferring  fully 
my  advisers,  including  members  of 
Cabinet  and  the  National  Security 
icil.  We  have  also  been  consulting 
our  allies  on  this  matter. 
Vs  a  Presidential  candidate,  I  in- 
ed  my  opposition  to  the  curb  on 
,  because  American  farmers  had 
unfairly  singled  out  to  bear  the 
en  of  this  ineffective  national  policy, 
j  pledged  that  when  elected  Presi- 
1  would  "fully  assess  our  national 
nty,  foreign  policy,  and  agricultural 
s  to  determine  how  best  to  ter- 
te"  the  decision  made  by  my 
ecessor. 


This  assessment  began  as  soon  as  I 
entered  office  and  has  continued  until 
now.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  my 
Presidency,  I  decided  that  an  immediate 
lifting  of  the  sales  limitation  could  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I, 
therefore,  felt  that  my  decision  should 
be  made  only  when  it  was  clear  that  the 
Soviets  and  other  nations  would  not 
mistakenly  think  it  indicated  a  weaken- 
ing of  our  position. 

I  have  determined  that  our  position 
now  cannot  be  mistaken:  The  United 
States,  along  with  the  vast  majority  of 
nations,  has  condemned  and  remains  op- 
posed to  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  other  aggressive  acts 
around  the  world.  We  will  react  strongly 
to  acts  of  aggression  wherever  they  take 
place.  There  will  never  be  a  weakening 
of  this  resolve. 


1  Read  to  reporters  by  deputy  press 
secretary  Larry  M.  Speakes  (text  from  Week- 
ly Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
pr.  27,  1981).  ■ 
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itch  Prime  Minister  Meets  With 
ce  President  Bush 


°rime  Minister  Andreas  A.  M.  van 
and  Foreign  Minister  Christoph  A. 
Der  Klaauxv  of  the  Netherlands 
e  an  official  visit  to  Washington, 

•h  30-April  1,  1981.  Following 
remarks  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
Vice  President  Bush  following  a 
ing  on  March  SI.1 

President  Bush 

e  just  had  a  delightful  visit  with 
.e  Minister  van  Agt,  and  I  told  him 
much  the  President  had  been  look- 
orward  to  seeing  him.  And  I  know 
i  having  visited  the  President  in  the 
ital,  prior  to  this  visit,  that  today 
much  our  President  regrets  not  be- 
ible  to  receive  this  very,  very  dis- 
lished  visitor  on  this  beautiful  day 
at  the  White  House. 
3ur  talks,  we  think,  on  the  Ameri- 
side,  have  been  extremely  useful, 
ite  the  overlying  concerns  that 
ybody  feels  about  our  President, 
these  talks  do  testify  to  the  continu- 


ing importance  which  the  United  States 
places  on  our  transatlantic  ties,  in- 
cluding those  with  all  of  the  members  of 
NATO. 

In  that  connection,  the  President 
asked  me  to  extend,  through  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix 
our  hope  that  she  will  come  to  the 
United  States  in  1982.  A  visit  by  Her 
Majesty  would  be  a  fitting  culmination  of 
our  joint  celebration  during  that  year  of 
our  bicentennial  of  U.S. -Dutch  relations. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  comes  to  us 
as  Chairman  of  the  European  Council.  I 
have  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  on  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Community  and,  of  course,  bilateral  con- 
cerns to  the  United  States.  And  I  know 
we  feel — and  I'm  sure  I  speak  for  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  all  who  were  privileged  to 
meet  with  the  Prime  Minister — that 
there  is  a  mutual  understanding  on 
many  issues. 

There  is  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  situation,  for  example,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  of  our  efforts  there,  efforts  in 
which  they  have  played  a  key  role.  The 


Netherlands  and  the  United  States  are 
also  allies  in  NATO,  which  I  mentioned, 
and  which,  of  course,  remains  the 
backbone  of  our  mutual  security.  In  our 
talks,  I  reiterated  the  U.S.  determina- 
tion, as  President  Reagan  has  made 
clear,  to  pursue  vigorously  the  two 
tracks  of  NATO's  December  1979  deci- 
sion on  theater  nuclear  weapons,  both 
modernization  and  arms  control. 

We  discussed  Poland  and  were  in 
strong  agreement  that  the  Polish  people 
must  be  allowed  to  work  out  a  solution 
to  their  own  problems.  Outside  interven- 
tion or  internal  suppression  in  Poland 
would  have  severely— you'd  have  severe 
negative  effects  on  East- West  relations. 

We  discussed  a  little  bit,  to  some 
degree,  the  crisis  in  Afghanistan, 
brought  about  by  this  illegal  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  country.  We 
talked  about  the  regional  security  of  the 
Caribbean.  We  discussed,  to  some 
degree,  El  Salvador.  I  explained  that 
American  policy  is  designed  to  help  that 
country  defend  itself  against  attacks 
from  Marxist  guerrillas  that  are  sup- 
ported and  trained  by  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Duarte  government  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  institute  its 
reform  programs. 

We  had  a  very  fruitful  meeting.  I  ex- 
pressed my  regrets  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  received  and  to  meet  and  to 
discuss  these  issues  with  our  President. 
But  it  was  a  tribute  to  our  friendship 
that  our  President  being  absent,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  willing  to  accord  us 
every  courtesy  and  come  here  and  to 
have  these  fruitful  discussions. 

Prime  Minister  van  Agt 

Let  me  first  say,  again,  how  much  we 
were  shocked  by  the  events  of  yester- 
day. We  wish,  again,  the  President, 
wholeheartedly,  a  speedy  and  full 
recovery. 

The  meetings  we  had  today  have,  no 
doubt,  further  contributed  to  the  ex- 
cellent relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Our  historic  relation- 
ship has  proved  to  be  essential  at  the 
most  crucial  moments  in  our  past  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  To- 
day we  are  strongly  united  in  an  alliance 
aimed  at  our  common  single  goal — pre- 
serving peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  dedicated  to 
contribute  to  national  and  international 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  millions  in  the  world  who  are  in  the 
most  serious  need. 
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The  European  Council,  meeting  in 
the  Netherlands  last  week,  further  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  closest  possi- 
ble cooperation  between  the  European 
Communities  and  the  United  States  in 
solving  the  extremely  serious  economic 
problems  we  are  facing.  The  only  way  to 
win  the  economic  fight  is  through  well- 
coordinated,  joint  efforts. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  our 
countries  are  preparing  for  the  celebra- 
tion next  year  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  diplomatic  and  trade  relations. 
They  are  the  oldest,  unbroken,  con- 
tinuously peaceful  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  foreign 
power. 

The  announcement  you  just  made  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Beatrix  to  visit  your  great  coun- 
try in  1982  fills  us  with  a  great  sense  of 
gratitude.  Your  gracious  invitation  will 
enable  our  Queen  to  continue  a  tradition 
which  has  become  a  symbol  of  our 
friendship  in  all  times.  We  regard  your 
invitation  as  a  seal  on  that  unalterable 
and  unique  relationship  between  our 
countries  across  the  ocean. 

I'm  convinced  that  these  celebra- 
tions, highlighted  by  your  visit  of  our 
Queen,  will  serve  their  high  purpose  in 
contributing  to  an  increased  recognition 
of  our  respective  shares  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  mankind. 

.May  I,  repeatedly,  thank  you  for 
your  willingness  to  receive  us  today 
under  such  extraordinary,  exceptional 
circumstances.  I  said  to  you  already,  we 
would  not  have  been  surprised  in  case 
you  would  have  cancelled  entirely,  or  at 
least  partly,  the  program  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  visit  long  before. 
Now  the  gratitude  is  ours.  We  had  very 
valuable  and  instructive  talks.  We  spoke 
as  allies  and  friends.  And  I'm  sure  these 
talks  will  contribute  to  our  common 
efforts. 

Again,  I  ask  you,  we'll  convey  our 
best  wishes,  friendship,  respect,  and 
sympathy  to  your  President. 

Vice  President  Bush 

I  just  share  with  the  people  here  on 
the  lawn  what  I  told  you.  I  did  visit  the 
I'n-idcnt  in  the  hospital  this  morning,  a 
very  short  visit,  but  I  was  very  pleased 
ay  he  looked.  He  in  his  typical, 
unfailing  thoughtfulness  asked  me  to 


Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Meets 
With  Vice  President  Bush 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
APR.  2,  19811 

Vice  President  Bush  today  met  with 
liter  Turkmen,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Turkey,  who  has  come  to  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  Secretary 
Haig.  The  meeting  included  senior 
officials  from  both  Turkey  and  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  Vice  President  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  reviewed,  in  a  cordial  way,  a 
number  of  bilateral  and  international 
issues.  They  discussed  in  particular  the 
need  for  all  NATO  allies  to  continue  con- 
certed efforts  to  enhance  their  defense 
posture  in  response  to  existing  threats 


in  Southwest  Asia  and  Europe.  The  V 
President  also  noted  with  satisfaction 
Turkish  efforts  to  improve  bilateral  re 
tions  with  Greece  and  Turkish  suppon 
for  the  ongoing  intercommunal  talks  c 
Cyprus. 

The  Vice  President  took  special  n(' 
of  the  excellent  state  of  the  Turkish- 
American  relationship  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  year,  which  marks  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Mustafa  Kerr 
Ataturk,  the  founder  of  modern  Turke ' 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  6,  1981. 


Ataturk  Centennial  Year 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
APR.  2,  19811 

Beginning  on  May  19,  Turkey  will 
launch  a  year  of  celebration  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk,  the 
founder  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 
Ataturk  was  a  great  national  leader  in 
times  of  war  and  peace.  He  was,  and  he 
remains,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. For  Turkey  and  its  people,  the 
Ataturk  centennial  year  is  as  important 
an  event  as  the  1976  bicentennial  was 
for  us. 

In  observance  of  this  centennial 
year,  events  are  being  planned  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to 
acknowledge  the  significance  of  Ataturk 
to  the  Western  World.  Indeed,  the  tur- 
bulence of  our  era  calls  to  mind  the  en- 
during wisdom  of  Ataturk's  goal  -  "Peace 
at  Home,  Peace  Abroad." 

The  visit  of  Turkish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Turkmen  in  this  centennial  year 
gives  us  cause  to  take  note  of  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  Turkish-Ameri- 
can relations.  The  United  States  of 


America  and  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
have  been  firm  friends  and  allies  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Beginning  with 
Harry  Truman,  every  American  Presi- 
dent has  viewed  a  strong  and  stable 
Turkey  as  an  essential  goal  of  American 
policy.  This  is  no  less  the  case  in  the 
Reagan  Administration.  In  recent  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  working 
vigorously  with  other  nations  to  provide 
Turkey  the  resources  necessary  to 
regain  economic  health  and  to  meet  its 
important  goals  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO).  The  United  States  fully  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  eradicate  terrorism  and  to  carry 
out  basic  reforms  that  will  assume  the 
long-term  stability  of  Turkish  democracy 
and  the  well-being  of  the  Turkish  people. 
In  commemorating  the  Ataturk  cen- 
tennial, the  United  States  and  its  people 
extend  best  wishes  to  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  and  its  people. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  6,  1981. 


convey  his  regards  here  and  then  also 
asked  about  my  wife,  and  everything 
seemed  so  normal.  And  I  just  thought 
I'd  tell  this  group  what  I've  told  you, 
that  we  fed  very  relieved  in  this  country 
at  what  appears  to  he  a  very  speedy 


recovery.  And  I  know  he  would  want  me 
to  say,  as  you  leave  these  grounds,  fare- 
well, and  God-speed,  and  come  back. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Apr.  6,  1981.  ■ 
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S.  Policy  Toward  the  Middle  East 
id  Persian  Gulf  Region 


eter  I).  Constable 

the  Subcommittee 

e  Middle  East  and  I  'the 

H  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
I  6.  1981.  Mr.  Constable  is  Deputy 

lory  for  Sear  Eastern 
South  Asian  Affairs.1 

Icome  the  opportunity  provided  by 
hearing  today  to  draw  together  the 
►us  aspects  of  our  assistance  pro- 
l  and  to  provide  an  integrated  pic- 
of  our  policies  toward  the  Middle 

and  Persian  Gulf  region. 
rhis  is  an  area  of  global  strategic 
ficance,  critical  to  the  security  of 
Jnited  States  and  our  allies.  It  is  an 
vulnerable  to  direct  Soviet  aggres- 
and  to  indirect  Soviet  subversion, 
vulnerability  has  increased  substan- 

over  the  past  3  years  with  the  col- 
;  of  the  Shah's  regime  in  Iran,  the 
et  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  con- 
>d  instability  caused  by  regional 
ites.  The  Administration  is  deter- 
d  to  carry  out  a  broad  strategy  to 
st  and  reverse  the  negative  trends 
e  region,  while  strengthening  its 
rity  and  stability.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
that  the  key  nations  of  the  area  re- 
i  independent  and  feel  secure.  We 
:onsulting  continuously  with  them  to 
ways  to  insure  we  achieve  these 
s.  A  strategy  is,  therefore,  under- 

within  which  our  military  and 
omic  assistance  programs  will  play 
tical  part.  The  unfinished  business 
►mpleting  the  peace  process  will  go 
1-in-hand  with  our  efforts  to  improve 
security  environment  in  the  region, 
approach  takes  into  account  threats 
developments  in  contiguous  areas. 
will  carry  out  a  coherent  and  con- 
nt  policy  in  full  awareness  of  the  in- 
jlationships  between  tensions  in 
rent  regions  and  theaters. 
A'ithin  this  context,  I  will  now 
ribe  our  key  national  objectives  in 
irea.  the  threats  we  perceive,  and 
policies  which  the  Administration 
pursue  to  advance  these  objectives. 

Objectives 

have  three  fundamental  objectives  in 
region  today. 


First,  we  have  a  compelling  interest 
in  promoting  the  security  of  our  friends 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  including 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  other  moderate 
governments.  In  advancing  this  impor- 
tant objective,  we  have  an  important  ad- 
vantage over  potential  adversaries — we 
seek  not  to  dominate  the  governments 
and  peoples  involved  but  to  work  with 
them  to  build  a  strong  environment  for 
stability  and  independence. 

Second,  we  have  a  clear  interest  in 
assuring  the  security  and  availability  of 
resources  vital  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  industrial  and  develop- 
ing world,  generally. 

Third,  both  we  and  our  friends  in 
the  region  share  an  interest  in  protec- 
ting vital  transportation  and  communica- 
tions routes  to  assure  the  passage  of 
vital  resources  and  commodities  and  to 
deny  to  any  power  the  capacity  to 
threaten  or  intimidate  cooperative  rela- 
tionships within  the  free  world. 

It  is  evident  that  the  objectives  we 
pursue  in  this  area  derive  clearly  from 
vital  U.S.  national  interests.  We  believe, 
however,  that  these  interests  are  fully 
compatible  with,  indeed  complementary 
to,  the  interests  and  objectives  of  friend- 
ly and  independent-minded  governments 
in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 
These  mutual  interests  are  the  basis  on 
which  we  will  build  as  we  work  to 
strengthen  our  relationships  and  ad- 
vance our  objectives. 

Regional  Challenges 

We  do  not,  of  course,  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  There  are  threats  and  chal- 
lenges to  which  our  policies  respond. 

The  first  and  most  dramatic  is 
Soviet  expansionism.  This  takes  the 
form  of  direct  military  intervention,  as 
the  world  has  seen  clearly  in  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  can  also  take 
more  indirect  forms  through  the  projec- 
tion of  Soviet  influence  by  support  for 
radical  regimes,  as  in  South  Yemen  or 
Libya,  or  exploitation  of  subversive 
elements  and  unresolved  conflicts. 
Unless  this  Soviet  threat  is  addressed 
squarely  and  with  flexibility  by  the 
United  States,  its  allies,  and  its  friends 
in  the  region,  it  will  seriously  endanger 
the  achievement  of  our  objectives. 

Second,  and  related,  are  regional 
disputes  and  conflicts  which  threaten 


regional  stability  and  which  provide  fer- 
tile opportunities  for  external  exploita- 
tion. Such  disputes  can  not  only  affect 
the  security  of  important  states  in  the 
region  but  directly  affect  production  and 
distribution  of  oil  supplies,  as  we  have 
seen  recently  in  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  In 
the  central  regional  conflict — the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute — substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  a  settlement  with  the 
conclusion  and  implementation  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty.  However, 
deep  divisions  and  unresolved  issues  re- 
main between  Israel  and  its  other  Arab 
neighbors  which  will  continue  to  affect 
U.S.  interests,  relationships,  and  objec- 
tives until  they  can  be  composed  on 
broadly  accepted  terms. 

Finally,  the  forces  of  political 
change,  the  process  of  social  develop- 
ment, and  the  strains  of  rapid  economic 
growth  all  have  potential  for  destabiliz- 
ing societies  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fall  of  the  Shah's  govern- 
ment 2  years  ago  was  a  dramatic  il- 
lustration both  of  the  corrosive  effect  of 
these  changes  on  regimes  that  lack  the 
strength,  cohesion,  and  resiliency  to 
cope  and  of  sudden  damage  which  Iran's 
radicalization  has  caused  to  our  political, 
economic,  and  security  interests. 

The  escalating  pressures  for  change 
underline  the  importance  of  policies  that 
recognize  and  respect  the  deeply  in- 
grained values  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  region,  at  a  time  when  we 
insist  on  respect  for  our  own.  It  is  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  own  relations 
with  governments  in  the  area  to  concen- 
trate on  wide  areas  of  shared  interest 
and  common  threats  and  to  display 
special  sensitivity  to  our  differences. 

While  I  have  given  some  emphasis  to 
the  destabilizing  dangers  of  rapid 
modernization,  it  is  important  also  to 
note  that  many  governments  and 
peoples  in  the  area  are  coping  well  with 
the  focus  of  change,  with  the  problems 
of  development,  and  the  dislocations  of 
modernization. 

Shape  and  Elements  of  U.S.  Policy 

An  effective  policy  approach  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  the  Middle 
East  today  must  be  carefully  crafted  of 
a  variety  of  elements  and  instruments. 
The  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  which. we  have  presented  to 
the  Congress  have  been  fashioned, 
within  the  limits  of  current  budget 
stringencies,  to  play  a  key  part  in  our 
strategy.  They  complement  and  support 
the  other  aspects  of  a  policy  that  is 
forward-looking,  not  merely  reactive;  a 
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policy  that  is  open  to  new  opportunities 
to  build  on  common  interests.  We  shall 
watch  closely  not  only  the  rhetoric  but 
actions  to  judge  where  new  bases  for 
cooperation  are  present,  either  to  com- 
bat external  threats  to  the  region's 
security  or  to  assist  in  resolving 
dangerous  local  disputes. 

Secretary  Haig  is,  as  you  know, 
traveling  to  the  Middle  East  this  week 
[Secretary  Haig  made  an  official  visit  to 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
April  3-8]  to  talk  with  valued  friends 
about  our  views  and  to  solicit  their 
views  and  concerns.  This  will  make  an 
important  contribution  as  the  Ad- 
ministration elaborates  its  policy  ap- 
proach to  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  Policy 

We  intend  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge 
by  developing  a  coherent  approach  to 
the  security  of  the  region.  A  central 
feature  of  this  effort  is  the  improvement 
of  our  capability  to  project  military 
power  worldwide  to  meet  demonstrable 
threats.  The  President's  budget  request 
for  a  17%  increase  in  defense  spending 
in  FY  1982  gives  substance  and  credibili- 
ty to  this  aspect  of  our  approach. 

We  are  engaged  in  planning  and 
consultation  for  an  upgrading  of  our  mil- 
itary presence  and  access  in  the  vicinity. 
We  have  negotiated  with  a  number  of 
countries,  such  as  Oman,  agreements 
that  provide  us  with  the  use  of  facilities 
under  mutually  agreed  conditions.  We 
will  be  meeting  our  own  obligation  to 


construct  and  improve  facilities  even  as 
we  examine  carefully  what  additional 
facilities  might  be  required. 

We  will  be  concentrating  on  pro- 
viding to  our  friends  in  the  region 
greater  security  assistance  to  permit 
them  to  improve  their  own  defensive 
capabilities.  We  seek  to  build  genuine 
partnerships  with  governments  which 
share  our  concerns  and  desire  our 
assistance.  We  recognize  that  the 
governments  with  which  we  are  cooper- 
ating are,  and  should  be,  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  threats  to  their  security; 
we  stand  prepared,  however,  to  provide 
support  when  required  in  defense  of  our 
common  interests.  We  have,  therefore, 
carefully  balanced  the  limited  resources 
available  at  this  time  with  our  interest  in 
bolstering  meaningful  security  relation- 
ships in  the  security  assistance  program 
for  FY  1982. 

We  will  cooperate  and  coordinate 
closely  with  our  allies  on  all  facets  of  our 
response  to  the  strategic  threat  to  the 
region.  We  have  recently  held  high-level 
consultations  with  a  number  of  our 
closest  allies,  both  on  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  the  free  world's  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  on  appropriate  and 
effective  responses. 

Even  while  building  upon  our  com- 
mon interest  in  strengthening  the  securi- 
ty of  the  region,  we  will  pursue  a 
vigorous  diplomacy  designed  to  assist  in 
settlement  of  destabilizing  disputes. 
Foremost  among  these  is,  of  course,  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  where  historic  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved  in  the  Egyptian- 


Iran  Claims  Procedures 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  27,  1981' 

The  Department  of  State  has  received 
the  following  information  from  the 
Government  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  concerning  possible  negotiations  of 
claims  settlements  directly  with  the  par- 
>ncerned. 

With  respect  to  claims  exceeding 
$250,000  (U.S.),  relevant  Iranian 
organization*  are  prepared  to  start 

■.ith  the  U.S.  parties  con- 
ed. It  i  ted  that  the  negotia- 
tion- be  carried  out  in  London.  It  is,  of 

thi    American 
Claimant!  inform,  by  cable,  the  precise 
their  true  claims  along 
the  foundation  of  the 
■  •  be  carried  oul  on  the 


basis  of  goodwill)  to  Iranian  parties 
directly  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  Inter- 
national Legal  and  Financial  Claims 
Committee,  located  at  Bank  Markazi 
Iran,  Central  Bank  of  Iran.  The  time 
and  the  program  of  the  negotiations  will 
be  subsequently  notified  to  the  U.S. 
claimants  by  the  Iranian  parties  or  the 
said  committee. 

The  Department  invites  U.S. 
claimants  with  claims  of  $250,000  or 
more  to  provide  information  concerning 
their  claims  to  the  appropriate  Iranian 
authorities  insofar  as  practicable  by 
telex.  The  Department  has  urged  Iran  to 
designate  representatives  with  authority 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  claims  set- 
tlements as  soon  as  possible. 


Israeli  treaty.  This  achievement  has  I 
given  to  two  of  our  important  allies  A 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  a  greater 
degree  of  security  and  confidence  tod 
than  either  had  enjoyed  for  the  previ' 
three  decades. 

This  is  a  signal  achievement  whic 
we  continue  to  believe  provides  one  c 
nerstone  for  a  just  and  viable  resoluti 
of  the  longstanding  Arab-Israeli  conft 
We  will  continue  to  work  with  Israel ; 
Egypt  and  our  other  friends  in  the  ar 
to  build  on  the  accomplishments  of  th< 
Camp  David  process  for  resolution  of 
the  remaining  aspects  of  this  conflict. 
We  will  also  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Islamic  conference 
to  work  toward  a  negotiated  settlemer  J 
of  the  Iraq-Iran  war  based  on  principle 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  both  part 
and  noninterference  in  each  other's  in-'' 
ternal  affairs. 

We  will  continue  to  provide  econon 
ic  assistance  where  needed  and  to  pro- 
mote closer  commercial  and  cultural  tic 
with  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
region.  Roughly  50%  of  our  global 
economic  assistance  is  directed  to  the 
Middle  East,  where  Egypt  and  Israel 
are  the  principal  recipients.  At  the  sam> 
time,  we  have  important  commercial 
relations  with  many  of  the  states  and  a 
common  interest  in  a  strong  and  stable 
international  economic  system.  The 
financial  significance  of  the  Middle  East 
has  increased  dramatically  over  the  last 
decade.  The  West  remains  dependent 
upon  petroleum  supplies  from  area  pro- 
ducers while  they  have  acquired  an  im- 
portant stake  in  access  to  Western  tech- 
nology and  capital  markets.  This 
mutuality  of  interest  underscores  the 
need  and  basis  for  closer  economic  and 
financial  cooperation.  It  also  dramatizes 
our  shared  interest  in  the  orderly  move- 
ment of  goods,  commodities,  and  capital 
between  the  West  and  the  Middle  East. 

With  increased  exchanges  and  closer 
contact  comes  the  clear  need  for  better 
knowledge  of  one  another.  We  must 
take  opportunity  not  only  to  explain  our 
society  and  values  but  to  learn  about  the 
values  and  concerns  of  the  ancient  but 
vigorous  cultures  of  the  region.  Ex- 
changes of  citizens,  particularly  of 
students  from  the  region  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  have  an  absolutely 
essential  role  to  play.  Not  only  do  they 
acquire  knowledge  and  skills  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  values,  political 
processes,  and  aspirations,  but  they  can 
add  to  our  own  application  of  a  sensitivi- 
ty to  their  hopes  and  dreams  for  the 
future. 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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A  particularly  good  example  of  our 
lange  program  is  the  international 
tar\  education  and  training  (IMET), 

jram  which  is  a  part  o\'  our  security 
stance  request.  These  training  pro- 
BS  are  among  our  soundest  invest 
its  for  the  future.  In  many  parts  of 
world,  for  a  variety  o(  historical 
MB,  important  political  leaders  often 
rge  from  military  ranks.  A  whole 
eration  of  the  brightest  young 
tary  leaders  from  some  of  the  coun- 
>  in  the  region  is  being  trained  by 
;ricans  and.  in  most  cases,  in 
;rican  institutions.  Their  association 
i  individual  Americans  and  an  in- 
ition  to  look  to  the  United  States 
the  West  for  military  doctrine  and 
ntation  can  pay  significant  dividends. 

rific  Assistance  Programs 

rly,  our  programs  of  security  and 
lomic  assistance  constitute  one  ma- 
nstrumentality  of  our  policies  in  the 
He  East.  Over  the  past  few  weeks, 
lave  set  forth  in  some  detail  to  the 
■opriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
specific  programs  we  are  proposing 
■'V  1982. 

For  Israel,  we  are  proposing  a  condi- 
tion of  programs  totaling  $2,185 
on,  of  which  SI. 4  billion  will  be  for 
ign  military  sales  (FMS)  financing 
$785  million  for  economic  support 
ling  (ESF).  This  total  is  the  same  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  FY 

and,  therefore,  reflects  the  high  im- 
ance  we  attach  to  Israel's  military 
rity  and  its  economic  strength  in  a 
xl  of  budgetary  stringency  in  the 
ed  States.  Firm  and  consistent  sup- 
for  Israel  has  been  and  will  remain 
fitral  element  of  American  foreign 
y.  A  strong,  secure,  and  democratic 
»1  contributes  to  the  realization  of 
sverall  strategic  goals  in  the  region 
adds  to  the  overall  deterrent  capaci- 
'  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
For  Egypt,  we  are  proposing  $900 
on  in  FMS  financing,  of  which  $400 
on  will  be  in  concessionary  direct 
its,  as  well  as  $750  million  in  ESF. 
e  include  the  sum  of  up  to  $313 
on  in  PL  480  commodities,  our 
all  assistance  to  Egypt  will  be  well 

$1.9  billion,  the  second  largest 
eral  assistance  program  in  the 
d,  exceeded  only  by  that  for  Israel. 
Ihir  relationship  with  Egypt  has 
me  broad  and  deep,  with  important 
ary  security  and  strategic  com- 
nts.  Our  assistance  programs  will 
Egypt  to  maintain  its  national 


1 1th  Report  on  Sinai  Support  Mission 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
APR.  15,  19811 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Eleventh  Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai 
Support  Mission.  It  covers  the  Mission's  ac- 
tivities during  the  six-month  period  ending 
April  1,  1981.  This  report  is  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  4  of  Public  Law 
94-110  of  October  13,  1975. 

The  Sinai  Support  Mission  was  estab- 
lished in  January  1976  to  implement  the 
United  States  Proposal  in  the  September 
1975  Second  Sinai  Disengagement  Agree- 
ment to  install  and  operate  a  tactical  early 
warning  system  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  The 
United  States  continued  to  operate  the  early 
warning  system  until  January  25,  1980, 
under  the  1979  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty. 

Because  it  was  not  possible  to  gain 
United  States  Security  Council  agreement  to 
assume  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
security  arrangements  called  for  by  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  United  States  agreed  dur- 
ing September  1979  talks  with  Egypt  and 
Israel  to  monitor  adherence  to  the  Treaty's 
military  limitations.  Verification  inspections, 
conducted  by  the  Sinai  Field  Mission,  began 
in  April  1980  and  will  continue  until  April  25, 
1982,  the  scheduled  date  for  total  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 

My  Administration  has  initiated  bilateral 
discussions  with  both  Parties  on  the  security 


arrangements  to  be  implemented  in  the  Sinai 
following  Israel's  final  withdrawal.  The 
United  States  intends  to  carry  out  its  com- 
mitment to  ensure  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  acceptable  alternative 
multinational  force  if  it  proves  impossible  for 
the  United  Nations  to  support  the  security 
arrangements  under  the  Treaty.  We  share 
the  desire  of  both  Parties  to  move  forward 
expeditiously  on  this  question.  We  will  keep 
the  Congress  fully  informed  and  will  consult 
as  our  discussions  of  this  matter  progress. 

Funding  of  the  Sinai  Support  Mission  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981  is  authorized  under  Chapter 
6,  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
"Peacekeeping  Operations,"  at  $16  million. 
For  Fiscal  Year  1982,  only  $10  million  is  be- 
ing requested,  a  level  that  will  fund  both  the 
Mission's  operations  during  its  final  months 
and  the  projected  costs  of  its  phaseout  after 
April  25,  1982. 

Our  nation  has  contributed  substantially 
to  the  promotion  of  peace  in  this  critical  part 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Congress  can  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Sinai 
Support  and  Field  Missions.  I  am  counting  on 
your  continued  support  for  this  aspect  of  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  20,  1981.1 


security  and  to  enhance  its  capacity  to 
deter  regional  threats  and  challenges, 
while  accelerating  efforts  to  free  up  the 
economy,  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  Egypt's  poorer  people. 

While  smaller,  our  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  region  fit  into  our 
broad  strategic  approach  and  comple- 
ment the  peace  process. 

In  Jordan,  we  are  proposing  $50 
million  in  FMS  credits  and  $20  million  in 
ESF.  These  programs  are  smaller  than 
had  been  the  case  for  much  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  and  take  into  ac- 
count Jordan's  improving  economy  and 
the  flow  of  assistance  from  other  na- 
tions. Our  programs,  however,  recognize 
Jordan's  importance  not  only  to  the 
peace  process  but  to  the  broader  securi- 
ty environment  to  the  region.  Jordan 
has  carried  on  a  constructive  policy — of 
direct  assistance  to  greater  American  in- 
terests— in  providing  training,  guidance, 
and  seconded  military  security  personnel 
to  key  countries  in  the  gulf  region.  Now, 


it  must  deal  with  high  tensions  caused 
by  a  tense  relationship  with  its  northern 
neighbor,  Syria. 

We  are  proposing  $15  million  in 
FMS  credits  and  $5  million  in  ESF  for 
Lebanon.  These  programs  represent  a 
continuation  of  those  we  began  several 
years  ago  aimed  at  strengthening 
Lebanon's  capacity  to  bring  security  and 
stability  to  its  people,  who  are  beset  by 
terrible  problems  from  within  and  with- 
out. Lebanon  is  in  need  of  these  pro- 
grams not  so  much  because  of  their 
monetary  value,  but  rather,  because 
they  reflect  our  moral  and  political  sup- 
port. We  are  determined  to  help  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  Lebanon's  inde- 
pendence, its  viability,  and  its  national 
unity. 

For  Oman,  we  are  proposing  $40 
million  in  FMS  and  $15  million  in  ESF. 
Located  in  a  key  strategic  position, 
Oman  commands  the  Straits  of  Hormuz, 
through  which  the  bulk  of  the  world's  oil 
supply  passes.  Oman,  thus,  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  region's  security.  Its 
sense  of  responsibility  has  been  apparent 
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in  its  agreement  with  us  on  facilities  ac- 
cess rights.  Our  FMS  credits  will  help 
give  Omani  military  forces  additional 
flexibility  and  defensive  strength. 
Economic  assistance  will  be  carried  out 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  joint  com- 
mission that  will  identify  areas  of 
cooperation  in  economic  development. 

Our  other  program  in  the  gulf  is  a 
relatively  small  economic  development 
and  militarv  assistance  program  in  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic.  For  FY  1982  we 
have  proposed  $21.1  million  in  develop- 
ment assistance  and  $15  million  in  FMS, 
of  which  $10  million  would  be  in  conces- 
sionary direct  credits.  Like  Oman, 
Yemen  occupies  a  geographically 
strategic  position,  bordering  Saudi 
Arabia  and  South  Yemen  which,  as  a 
Soviet  client  state,  has  chronically 
threatened  the  integrity  and  stability  of 
North  Yemen.  We  are  contributing  to 
the  country's  ability-  to  cope  with 
military  threats  and  subversion,  while 
also  improving  the  conditions  of  life  in 
one  of  the  most  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

We  are  requesting  $6  million  for 
programs  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
which  are  administered  by  U.S.  private 
voluntary  organizations,  as  well  as  $4 
million  for  activities  to  promote  regional 
cooperation  involving  Israel  and  other 
states.  These  programs,  while  modest  in 
size,  can  make  significant  contributions 
to  the  overall  peace  process. 

These  are  the  essential  elements  of 
the  strategy  we  will  be  pursuing  to 
serve  important  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  provide  the  context 
in  which  our  programs  of  security  and 
economic  assistance  should  be  viewed. 


Arms  Sales  to  Morocco; 
Western  Saharan  Conflict 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 

auable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


by  Morris  Draper 

Statement  before  Subcommittees  on 
African  and  International  Security  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  March  25,  1981.  Mr.  Draper  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to 
review  recent  and  impending  arms  sales 
to  Morocco,  among  other  issues.  I  would 
like  to  put  these  sales  issues  into  the 
context  of  our  overall  policy  approach  to 
North  Africa,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  states  of  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  and  Mauritania,  as  well  as  the 
conflict  in  the  Western  Sahara  region. 
In  the  most  general  sense,  we  have 
welcomed  the  emergence — or  in  some 
cases,  the  reemergence — of  these  coun- 
tries on  the  world  stage,  after  having 
struggled  for  their  independence  in  the 
relatively  recent  past.  They  are  proud  of 
their  accomplishments  since  then.  They 
have  earned  our  respect. 

The  United  States  wants  good, 
friendly  relations  with  all  these  North 
African  states  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  and,  whenever  possible,  shared 
interests  and  concerns.  However,  rela- 
tions with  another  North  African  coun- 
try— Libya — cannot  improve  as  long  as 
Libya  follows  policies  in  support  of  inter- 
national terrorism  and  interferes  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  independent  states. 

Morocco 

Morocco  is  important  to  broad  U.S.  in- 
terests and  occupies  a  pivotal  strategic 
area.  We  intend  to  maintain  and  rein- 
force our  historically  close  relationship 
with  reliability  and  consistency  as  our 
watchwords.  Morocco  has  shared  and 
has  agreed  with  many  of  our  foreign 
policy  priorities  and  objectives.  Like  the 
United  States,  Morocco  has  been  con- 
cerned over  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  and  client 
states.  Morocco  strongly  opposed  and 
criticized  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan;  it  voted  for  U.N.  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  actions  and  spon- 
sored similarly  condemnatory  resolutions 
at  the  Islamic  summit  conference. 
Morocco  has  been  a  responsible  neighbor 
to  many  states  in  Africa.  It  sent  troops 
to  Zaire  on  two  occasions  to  help  that 
country  deal  with  subversion  generated 


by  outsiders.  Until  1963  Morocco  was 
the  home  for  American  strategic  bases. 
An  American  naval  facility  operated  in 
Morocco  up  to  1978  when  it  was  finally 
closed,  at  our  initiative.  Morocco  has 
consistently  welcomed  visits  by 
American  naval  warships,  including 
those  which  are  nuclear  powered. 

While  Morocco  has  been  part  of  the 
Arab  consensus  critical  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  peace  treaty  and  the  Camp  David 
accords,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a 
voice  of  reason  and  pragmatism  in  the 
world's  councils,  advising  pragmatic 
policies  as  regards  the  Middle  East  and 
decrying  sterile  negativism. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  we 
intend  to  carry  on  a  relationship  that 
assures  Morocco  that  it  will  be  able  to 
count  on  us  as  a  steadfast  and  reliable 
friend. 

Algeria 

Algeria  is  an  important  country.  We 
carry  on  a  great  deal  of  trade  and  obtain 
much  of  our  energy  requirements  there. 
Algeria  has  great  influence  in  interna- 
tional forums.  It  wields  influence  far 
beyond  what  its  wealth,  its  population, 
and  its  political  power  ordinarily  would 
warrant  because  it  is  consistently  well- 
prepared  to  make  its  mark  on  key 
North-South  issues.  It  makes  effective 
use  of  its  revolutionary  credentials,  and 
it  steers  a  course  which  avoids  becoming 
beholden  to  any  single  state. 

It  is  important  that  we  nurture  an 
improved  relationship  with  the  increas- 
ingly pragmatic  Algerian  leadership. 
Their  policies  are  in  an  interesting  and 
evolving  stage.  Algeria  also  has  under- 
taken important  international  respon- 
sibilities, as  witness  its  professional  and 
balanced  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  the  American  hostages  from 
Iran.  Algerian  officials,  in  this  instance, 
displayed  dedication,  discretion,  and 
resourcefulness.  It  is  interesting  that 
Algeria  has  sought  no  explicit  reward  or 
expression  of  gratitude  from  us  for  its 
important  efforts.  It  would  be  short- 
sighted of  the  United  States  not  to  try 
to  expand  the  improving  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  which  have  been 
developing  between  our  two  countries  in 
the  recent  past. 
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inisia 

ke  Morocco,  the  friendly  country  of 
inisia  has  had  a  close  relationship  with 
e  United  States  since  gaining  its  in- 
■pendence.  We  have  admired  the  deter- 
nation  of  Tunisian  leaders  to  ac- 
lerate  the  country's  economic  and 
cial  development.  Tunisia,  in  many 
spects,  has  been  a  model  for  construc- 
re  progress.  The  United  States  is 
termined  to  assist  Tunisia  in  resisting 
forts  from  the  outside  to  undermine  its 
iependence  and  integrity.  Our  two 
untries  should  grow  closer. 

auritania 

writania  is  a  poor  and  undeveloped 
untry  striving  to  work  out  its  national 
stiny  in  a  bicultural  society, 
luritania  has  struggled  throughout  its 
istence  as  an  independent  state  to  im- 
ove  the  lot  of  its  citizens.  A  few  days 
o,  an  effort  was  made  to  overthrow 
e  government.  As  we  made  clear  in 
e  aftermath  of  that  unsuccessful  coup 
tempt,  we  strongly  support 
luritania's  independence  and  ter- 
oriaJ  integrity. 

le  Western  Saharan  Conflict 

le  single  most  serious  issue  which  com- 
cates  the  interrelationships  of  these 
y  North  African  states  is  the  struggle 
er  the  future  of  the  Western  Saharan 
jion.  Our  friends  there  remain  deeply 
dded.  Let  me  make  clear  American 
licy  attitudes  toward  that  important 
ue. 

First,  we  hope  that  an  early, 
aceful,  negotiated  end  to  the  conflict 
n  be  achieved.  The  struggle  is  a  drain 

human  and  economic  resources.  It 
old  be  the  tinderbox  for  wider  conflict 
the  region.  It  is  a  potential  cause  of 
eater  instability  and  higher  tensions  in 
>rth  Africa.  As  long  as  the  struggle 
ntinues  and  remains  unresolved,  it  will 
fcrfere  with  the  proper  development  of 
rdial  relations  between  Algeria  and 
jrocco. 

•  The  United  States  is  neutral  as 
jards  the  final  status  of  the  Western 
haran  territory. 

•  A  military  solution  to  this  conflict 
neither  possible  nor  desirable.  No  side 
r.  win  a  clearcut  victory  in  military 
rms. 

•  Whatever  the  immediate  future, 

e  United  States  will  support  all  serious 
forts  aimed  at  a  genuine  negotiating 
ocess  that  can  lead  to  an  early 
aceful  settlement  of  the  conflict.  We, 
erefore,  support  the  efforts  of  the 


Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  based  on  a 
cease-fire  and  further  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

•  In  principle,  the  United  States 
supports  an  exercise  to  determine  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Sahara.  There  are,  however,  many  in- 
stances in  history  when  exercises  in  self- 
determination  have  led  to  results  other 
than  the  establishment  of  fully  independ- 
ent states.  The  history  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
instructive  in  this  regard. 

U.S.  Attitude  Toward  Moroccan  Arms 
Requests 

The  United  States,  as  in  the  past,  will 
look  at  all  arms  requests  from  its  friend, 
Morocco,  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  our 
decisions,  we  will  take  into  account  all 
relevant  factors,  including  conditions  in 
the  area,  the  arms  balance  in  the  region, 
the  legitimate  defensive  needs  of  Moroc- 
co, Morocco's  capacities  to  pay  for  and 
absorb  such  equipment,  and  the  state  of 
our  dialogue  on  key  issues.  There  will  be 
nothing  unusual  about  this  approach.  It 
will  be  the  same  for  other  friends. 

It  is,  however,  the  prevailing  view  of 
this  Administration  that  America's  allies 
and  close  associates  should  expect 
understanding  and  reliable  support.  It 
would  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's policy  if  support  for 
America's  traditional  and  historic 
friends — to  meet  reasonable  and 
legitimate  needs — were  withheld  or 
made  conditional,  other  than  under  ex- 


traordinary circumstances — our  military 
assistance  is,  of  course,  subject  to  cer- 
tain basic  conditions  laid  down  in  legisla- 
tion. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage 
Morocco  to  find  and  to  explore  ways 
toward  a  peaceful,  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Western  Saharan  conflict.  We  will 
not,  however,  make  decisions  on  military 
equipment  sales  explicitly  conditional  on 
unilateral  Moroccan  attempts  to  show 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  negotiated 
settlement.  This  position  recognizes  the 
reality  that  there  are  players  other  than 
Morocco  in  the  Western  Saharan  conflict 
with  a  capacity  to  influence  the  outcome. 

To  the  degree  that  Morocco  has  con- 
fidence in  American  policies,  to  that 
same  degree  will  our  counsel  be  valued 
not  only  on  approaches  to  the  Western 
Sahara  issue  but  on  other  regional  and 
global  issues  as  well.  This  position  is 
consistent  with  our  behavior  toward 
other  traditional  and  historic  friends  of 
the  United  States. 

M-60  Tank  Request.  Over  7 
months  ago,  Morocco  asked  to  buy  108 
M-60  main  battle  tanks.  Secretary  Haig 
approved  this  sale  and  authorized  infor- 
mal and  formal  notifications  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  sale  is  a  reasonabale 
response  to  Morocco's  legitimate  defen- 
sive needs.  It  fits  in  logically  with 
Morocco's  multiyear  modernization  pro- 
gram antedating  the  fighting  in  the 
Western  Sahara.  The  M-60s  will  not  be 
ready  for  delivery  to  Morocco  for  3 
years,  by  which  time  we  hope  the 


Sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  23,  19811 

Sale  of  AWACS  [airborne  warning  and 
control  systems]  to  Saudi  Arabia  would 
not  constitute  a  realistic  threat  to  Israel. 
The  reasons  for  this  are: 

•  AWACS  would  be  used  primarily 
to  protect  Saudi  oil  fields; 

•  AWACS  essentially  is  a  flying 
radar  platform  which  can  detect  and 
follow  movement  of  airborne  aircraft;  it 
cannot  detect  militarily  significant 
ground  activity,  and  it  will  have  no  radio 
monitoring,  photoreconaissance,  or  in- 
telligence gathering  capabilities; 

•  It  could  not  be  used  with  the  com- 
bat aircraft  of  other  countries  without 
extensive  joint  training  and 


U.S. -supplied  computer  and  communica- 
tions equipment; 

•  Saudi  AWACS  operations  will  de- 
pend on  U.S.  spare  parts,  maintenance, 
and  support  of  operations;  and 

•  An  AWACS  aircraft  flying  close 
enough  to  Israel  to  monitor  its  aircraft 
would  be  vulnerable  to  being  shot  down 
by  Israeli  fighter  aircraft. 

Obviously,  prudent  Israeli  planners 
would  have  to  take  a  Saudi  AWACS  into 
account  in  their  calculations.  But  the 
overwhelming  impact  of  the  sale  will  be 
to  enhance  Saudi  defensive  capabili- 
ties— not  to  threaten  Israel. 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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Western  Saharan  issue  will  have  ap- 
proached a  solution. 

The  tanks  are  not  suitable  for  the 
rugged  desert  terrain  where  much  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Western  Sahara  and 
southern  Morocco  is  taking  place,  nor 
would  it  be  cost  effective  or  tactically 
sound  to  employ  a  relatively  slow- 
moving,  highly  expensive,  heavily 
armed,  tracked  vehicle  against  the  light 
and  rapid  landrover  units  used  by  the 
Polisario. 

OV-10  and  F-5  Aircraft.  Shortly 
after  taking  office,  Secretary  Haig  also 
reviewed  and  approved  the  scheduled 
delivery  of  six  OV-10  reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  20  F-5E/F  fighter  aircraft, 
the  elements  of  a  1979  Moroccan  arms 
request  which  was  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive congressional  hearings  over  a  year 
ago.  It  was  in  the  context  of  those  hear- 
ings, and  that  arms  package,  that  the 
previous  Administration  agreed  there 
should  be  a  relationship  between  U.S. 
willingness  to  supply  arms  to  Morocco 
for  defense  against  Polisario  attacks  in 
Morocco  proper  and  the  Western  Sahara 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Moroccan  forth- 
comingness  in  the  search  for  a  com- 
promise political  settlement  of  the 
Saharan  dispute  of  the  other.  Before 
leaving  office,  the  last  Administration 
had  decided  that  Morocco  had  shown 
goodwill  and  had  demonstrated  a  deter- 
mination to  achieve  progress. 

The  first  four  OV-lOs  have  arrived 
in  Morocco;  the  remaining  two  arrive  in 
April.  These  are  the  first  arms  to  be 
delivered  so  far  under  that  much 
publicized  1979  arms  request.  Fourteen 
F-5  fighter  aircraft  will  be  delivered  this 
year,  beginning  in  the  summer,  and  the 
remaining  six  in  1982.  Morocco  cancelled 
its  request  for  24  helicopters  which 
formed  part  of  its  original  1979  request. 

Progress  in  Negotiations 

We  reviewed  progress  in  Saharan 

"iations  during  our  testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Africa  last 
December.  We  noted  at  that  time  that, 
irn  for  a  postponement  of  OAU 
ation  of  the  Polisario's  applica- 
tor admission  during  the  chiefs  of 
summit  early  last  summer,  Moroc- 
reed  to  cooperate  with  the  ef- 
'.\i   Wisemen'a  mediation 
lorocco,  the  Polisario,  and 
lelegatiom  to  a  meeting  of 
n  mediation  committee  in 
Y  ret 

1   committee  heard    tate 

irtie   and,    horl 
ly  u  •  mmended  dial  a  i  N 


supervised  cease-fire  be  put  in  place  by 
December  15,  1980,  to  be  followed  by  an 
internationally  supervised  referendum  to 
determine  the  future  status  of  the 
Western  Sahara.  Despite  domestic 
political  opposition,  Morocco  accepted 
the  cease-fire  but  showed  initial 
resistance  to  a  referendum. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  U.N. 
Fourth  Committee  in  October,  Morocco 
introduced  a  resolution  recommending  a 
U.N.  deferral  of  the  issue  inasmuch  as 
the  OAU  mediation  effort  was  in  prog- 
ress. After  consultation  with  us,  Moroc- 
co affirmed  before  the  Fourth  Commit- 
tee its  willingness  to  cooperate  diligently 
with  OAU  mediation  efforts,  including 
the  OAU  mandate  as  it  related  to  a  free 
choice  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Sahara. 

Unfortunately,  the  cease-fire  has  not 
been  achieved.  The  Polisario  has  not 
publicly  agreed  to  the  cease-fire  and  has 
continued  its  attacks.  Recently,  a 
Polisario  spokesman  said  that  "the  time 
for  a  referendum  is  past."  We  do  not 
know  whether  that  position  is  in  con- 
crete. The  Polisario  organization 
cotinues  to  insist  that  negotiations  must 
take  place  only  between  the  Poli- 
sario— as  the  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Saharan  population — and  Moroc- 
co. 

Steps  Toward  a  Settlement 

Standing  in  the  way  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement is  the  absence  of  any  specific 
ongoing  process  to  give  reality  to  the 
OAU  recommendations  for  a  cease-fire 
and  a  referendum.  Possible  next  steps 
toward  launching  such  a  process  might 
include: 

•  The  establishment  of  an  active 
working-level  committee  to  grapple  with 
the  complexities  of  implementing  a 
cease-fire  and  referendum; 

•  Specific  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing voter  eligibility  in  a  referendum 
on  the  future  status  of  the  Western 
Sahara;  and 

•  OAU  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  on  im- 
plementing its  call  for  a  U.N.  supervised 
cease-fire. 

The  time  for  execution  of  the  OAU 
recommendations  is  overdue,  especially 
since  the  question  of  the  Polisario's  ad- 
mission into  the  OAU  will  probably  arise 
at  the  OAU  summit  in  Nairobi  next  July. 
Admission  could  complicate  OAU  efforts 
to  encourage  ;i  settlement,  for  it  would 


confer  at  least  qualified  legitimacy  on 
the  Polisario  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
people  of  the  Western  Sahara.  Morocco 
would  object  and  would  probably  con- 
sider withdrawal  from  the  OAU.  This 
would  be  a  serious  development.  Aside 
from  this  possibility,  divisive  OAU 
debates  over  the  Saharan  issue  could 
also  detract  seriously  from  OAU  efforts 
to  seek  the  withdrawal  of  Libyan  forces 
from  Chad. 


^he  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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.S.  Contributions  to  Refugee  Relief 
i  Southeast  Asia  and  Pakistan 


W.  fi.  Smyser 

ment  bej  ^  ibcommittee 

Utiam  and  Pacific  Affairs  "/the 

■eign  Affairs  Committee  on 
rch  96,  1981.  Mr.  Smyser  is  Acting 

vet  or  of  the  Bureau  for  Refugee  Pro- 
ms.1 

n  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
uss  U.S.  policies  and  contributions  to 
igee  relief  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
;istan.  Since  many  of  you  have 
jntly  visited  refugee  camps  in  Asia,  I 
tiot  need  to  remind  you  that  some  of 
world's  most  massive  and  persistent 
igee  situations  are  in  this  part  of  the 
id.  Nor  do  I  need  to  describe  the  suf- 
ng,  insecurity,  and  deprivation  many 
lgees  experience  as  they  await  a 
nee  for  repatriation,  resettlement  in 
ir  country  of  first  asylum,  or  possibly 
jttlement  in  another  country.  In- 
id.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  scope 
»ur  program,  particularly  through 
tributions  to  international  organiza- 
is  and  our  projected  needs  for  the 
ung  fiscal  year. 

riew  of  U.S.  Participation 

ore  turning  to  the  ever-increasing 
blem  of  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan, 
ould  like  to  review  our  participation 
nternational  relief  and  resettlement 
grams  for  Indochinese  refugees  and 
people  of  Kampuchea.  Fortunately, 
se  international  efforts  have  helped 
»t  emergency  needs  and  avert  the 
■scale  tragedies  that  we  feared  might 
ur  when  we  appeared  before  you  last 
r.  But  conditions  both  inside  Kam- 
hea  and  in  the  first-asylum  countries 
Southeast  Asia  are  still  extremely 
carious.  While  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
srnational  community  may  be  able  to 
uce  our  support  somewhat  in  the 
ling  year,  we  must  be  as  vigilant  as 
r  to  potential  changes  in  the  refugee 
vs  and  impact  in  the  region. 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  refugee  situa- 
i  is  still  a  staggering  problem  in 
nan  terms,  a  serious  threat  to  the 
ce  and  stability  of  Southeast  Asia, 
I  a  particular  burden  to  Thailand. 
ne  1.2  million  Indochinese  refugees 
e  fled  their  homeland  since  1975.  Of 
1  million  refugees  resettled  outside 
itheast  Asia,  465,000  have  been 


resettled  in  the  United  States.  Almost 
200,000  Indochinese  refugees  are  cur- 
rently in  UNHCR  [U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees]  camps  in  Southeast 
Asia  awaiting  resettlement.  About 
122,000  Khmer  refugees  are  in  UNHCR 
holding  centers,  many  of  whom  we 
believe  will  enter  the  third-country 
resettlement  stream. 

Despite  the  progress  since  the 
height  of  the  crises  in  1979,  the  problem 
persists.  During  calendar  year  1980, 
140,000  Lao,  Hmong,  and  Vietnamese 
refugees  fled  the  Indochinese  states 
seeking  new  homelands;  another  20,000 
Khmer  from  the  holding  centers  entered 
this  resettlement  stream.  We  expect 
that  refugees  will  continue  to  arrive  in 
first-asylum  countries  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  1980. 

Five  years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon, 
Vietnam  remains  committed  to  a  policy 
of  repression  at  home  and  aggression 
beyond  its  borders  in  Kampuchea.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  little  hope  of  an 
early  resolution  of  the  refugee  problems 
created  by  that  regime  and  its  clients  in 
Laos  and  Kampuchea. 

Within  this  context,  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  refugee  situation  from  In- 
dochina has  four  objectives: 

•  To  seek  a  humanitarian  resolution 
of  the  problem; 

•  To  involve  the  world  community 
in  resolving  this  international  problem; 

•  To  reduce  tension  in  the  region 
and  reinforce  the  stability  of  the 
ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  countries;  and 

•  To  afford  refuge  in  the  United 
States  to  those  persons  with  a  claim  on 
our  consideration. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  our  refugee  policy,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment works  with: 

•  The  ASEAN  states  and  Hong 
Kong  to  insure  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  first  asylum  for  refugees; 

•  The  international  community  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  refugees  for 
resettlement  and  to  finance  refugees' 
care  and  maintenance  in  first-asylum 
countries;  and 

•  The  UNHCR  as  the  principal  in- 
ternational organization  responsible  for 
the  protection  and  the  care  of  refugees. 


The  Indochinese  refugee  problem 
originates  in  the  policies  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Kampuchea  and  the  resulting  condi- 
tions in  those  countries.  Whole  classes  of 
people  have  been  politically  persecuted 
and  disadvantaged.  Unprecedented  state 
control  of  their  societies  has  severely 
constricted  individual  freedom  of  activi- 
ty. The  reordering  of  the  economies  of 
these  societies  and  the  extension  of  Viet- 
nam's military  forces  into  Kampuchea 
have  strained  their  economic  resources 
and  activities  and  depressed  living 
standards.  All  these  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  refugee  flows  we  con- 
tinue to  witness. 

The  United  States  continues  to  ex- 
plore all  means  by  which  this  interna- 
tional problem  can  be  resolved.  Of  the 
three  traditional  means  to  resolve 
refugee  problems,  only  resettlement  of 
the  Indochinese  in  third  countries  has, 
so  far,  been  effective.  Political  con- 
siderations, pressing  domestic  economic 
and  social  concerns,  and  national  and 
racial  antipathies  virtually  rule  out  local 
resettlement  in  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  Indeed,  governments  of  these 
countries  have  forcibly  rejected  refugees 
until  assured  of  their  eventual  resettle- 
ment elsewhere.  As  for  voluntary 
repatriation,  the  application  of 
repressive  doctrinaire  Communist 
policies  within  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Kam- 
puchea makes  it  impossible  for  the 
former  upper-  and  middle-classes  to 
return  to  their  homelands.  Indeed,  for 
any  group,  the  act  of  departure, 
regardless  of  motivation,  is  grounds  for 
persecution,  and  those  caught  seeking  to 
escape  are  severely  punished. 

While  essentially  unable  to  moderate 
the  repressive  policies  of  these  regimes, 
some  limited  success  has  been  achieved 
in  indirectly  influencing  these  refugee- 
creating  governments  to  adjust  their 
policies  in  the  direction  of  moderating 
refugee  flows.  Vietnam  bowed  to  world 
criticism  at  the  Geneva  conference  in 
July  1979  and  terminated  its  expulsion 
of  its  Chinese  minority.  Subsequently, 
the  United  States,  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  UNHCR,  negotiated  an 
orderly  departure  program  with  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  under 
which  persons  in  Vietnam  are  allowed  to 
depart  for  the  United  States  directly. 
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A  total  of  1,357  persons  left  Viet- 
nam under  the  program  in  December 
and  January,  and  we  expect  that 
another  1,800  Vietnamese  will  leave  in 
the  next  few  months.  Vietnamese 
authorities  have  responded  affirmatively 
to  our  suggestion  to  expand  the  agreed- 
upon  list  of  people  eligible  to  leave 
under  the  program,  and  we  are  now 
moderately  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  orderly  departure  program.  We, 
also,  hope  that  this  program  will  be  a 
safe  and  effective  alternative  to  risky 
clandestine  departures. 

In  addition,  international  relief  ef- 
forts have  had  a  major  impact  on  condi- 
tions inside  Kampuchea  and  have  en- 
couraged as  many  as  300,000  Khmer  to 
return  to  their  homes  from  their  tran- 
sient status  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and 
Laos. 

Current  U.S.  Policy 

For  the  present,  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Indochinese  refugees  is  primarily  focus- 
ed on  resettlement  in  this  country  and 
other  industrial  countries.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  other  countries 
involved  in  this  international  effort 
maintain  their  degree  of  involvement  as 
exhibited  at  the  Geneva  conference.  In 
this  respect,  we  associated  ourselves  on 
two  occasions  last  year,  most  recently  in 
December,  with  UNHCR's  appeal  to 
resettlement  countries  to  continue  their 
commitments.  We  will  pursue  this  mat- 
ter again  this  year.  Resettlement  oppor- 
tunities in  developing  countries  are  also 
being  actively  pursued. 

The  Khmer  in  UNHCR  holding 
centers  present  a  special  and  delicate 
problem.  Since  their  status  and  interest 
in  repatriation  were  uncertain,  we  held 
back  from  seeking  their  resettlement, 
pending  clarification  of  that  situation  by 
the  UNHCR.  Recently,  the  UNHCR  has 
suggested  that  more  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities be  provided  to  the  Khmer.  In 

ponse  to  this  request,  we  estimate 
that  we  will  be  able  to  accept,  under  our 
program,  25,000  to  30,000  Khmer  over 
the  next  few  months. 

1 1NHCR  attempts  to  foster  volun- 
tary repatriation  have  not  been  suc- 

ar,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  modest  program  of  return  to  Laos. 

•  Department  continues  to  support 
UNHCR'fl  ongoing  efforts  to  encourage 
Lao  in  refugee  camps  and  Khmer  in  the 

.  ng  ''.Titer    to  return  voluntarily  to 

■  homelands.  And  we  have  supported 
rice  to  Khmer  who  have 

irned  to  their  villages  as  a 

rom  Thailand. 


One  of  our  primary  concerns  over  the 
years  has  been  to  insure  that  repatria- 
tion be  truly  voluntary.  We  continue  to 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  forced 
repatriation  and,  at  this  time,  believe 
that  these  voluntary  repatriation  pro- 
grams are  soundly  based,  though  with 
modest  prospects. 

We  must  be  realistic  about  the 
numbers  of  Indochinese  refugees  who 
will  remain  in  first-asylum  camps  in  the 
coming  year.  Given  projected  arrivals 
and  offtake  by  third  countries,  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
plan  on  the  resettlement  of  up  to 
144,000  Indochinese  refugees  in  FY 
1982,  as  compared  with  the  authorized 
level  of  168,000  for  FY  1981.  As  you 
know,  however,  actual  admissions  levels 
are  determined  by  the  President  follow- 
ing the  congressional  consultations  in 
September,  in  accordance  with  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980.  We  will  continue 
to  monitor  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  third-country  resettlement  rates, 
and  the  availability  of  resources  to  in- 
sure that  our  resettlement  program  is 
appropriate  to  the  situation. 

For  FY  1982,  the  Department  of 
State  is  seeking  $29  million  for  the 
UNHCR  programs  meeting  the  needs  of 
Indochinese  refugees  located  in  the 
ASEAN  nations  or  Hong  Kong.  This 
contribution  will  enable  us  to  continue 
our  practice  of  meeting  30%  of  the  cost 
of  the  UNHCR's  program  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  these  refugees. 

In  Kampuchea,  we  hope  that  con- 
tinued improvements  will  approach  to 
minimum  food  self-sufficiency  by  CY 
1982.  However,  the  outlook  for 
agricultural  production  inside  Kam- 
puchea remains  uncertain.  The  interna- 
tional community  may  have  to  revise  its 
present  requirements.  We  remain  com- 
mitted to  assuring  the  Khmer  people  the 
humanitarian  relief  they  need  in  order 
that  they  may  cease  to  need  interna- 
tional relief  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
mindful  of  concerns  about  development 
assistance  inside  Vietnamese-occupied 
Kampuchea,  we  and  other  donors  have 
pressed  for  the  termination  of  activities 
by  the  U.N.  Joint  Mission  for  Cambo- 
dian Relief  as  soon  as  the  Khmer  are 
able  to  feed  themselves  or  if  shortfalls  in 
food  self-sufficiency  continue,  as  soon  as 
they  are  manageable. 

For  Khmer  relief  in  FY  1982  the 
Department  is  seeking  $20  million  as  the 
cash  component  of  our  contribution. 
These  funds  will  be  provided  to  interna- 
tional organizations  or  private  voluntary 
organizations  involved  in  this  essential 
operation.  If,  as  we  hope,  Kampuchea  is 


approaching  self-sufficiency  in  food  pre 
duction  by  early  1982,  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  reduce  our  nonfood  contributor 
from  the  $30  million  programed  for  Fit 
1981  to  a  level  of  $20  million  in  FY 
1982.  Such  an  amount  will  allow  us  to 
maintain  our  policy  of  meeting  about 
one-third  of  the  total  contributions 
made.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  $10 
million  was  provided  in  FY  1981  for  tfo 
care  and  maintenance  of  Khmer  in 
holding  centers  in  Thailand,  and  a 
similar  amount  is  budgeted  for  FY  198: 
Finally,  although  it  is  not  a  refugee 
relief  activity,  the  Department  is  also 
seeking  $10  million  to  finance  English- 
language  training  and  cultural  orienta- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  for  refugees 
selected  for  resettlement  in  the  United 
States.  The  intent  of  this  program  is  tc 
ease  the  initial  strain  of  the  resettlemei 
process  on  refugee  sponsors  and  the 
American  communities  in  which  they 
settle  and  to  speed  the  process  by  whic 
the  refugees  reach  self-sufficiency.  In 
the  current  year,  this  program  operates 
under  the  auspices  of  the  UNHCR  but  i 
financed  for  refugees  bound  for  the 
United  States  by  this  program. 

Afghan  Refugees 

While  refugee  emergencies  have  for- 
tunately abated  somewhat  in  Southeast 
Asia,  another  problem  grows  in  Westei 
Asia.  Today,  15  months  after  the  Sovie 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  thousands  of 
Afghans  continue  to  flee  into  Pakistan 
every  day.  The  1.7  million  Afghans  no\ 
in  Pakistan  represent  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  Afghanistan  and  constitu 
the  largest  refugee  group  in  the  world 
today.  Since  December,  they  have  beer 
entering  Pakistan  at  the  rate  of  130,00 
per  month,  many  after  their  homes  we 
bombed,  crops  destroyed,  and  flocks 
killed.  They  have  endured  great  hard- 
ships in  their  flight  to  refuge. 

About  40%  of  the  refugees  are 
children  under  the  age  of  12,  with  the 
remainder  fairly  equally  divided  betwe 
adult  men  and  women.  Grouped  in  ten 
villages  established  and  administered  t 
the  Pakistan  Government  near  the 
Afghan  border,  the  refugees  are  subjei 
to  the  harsh  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  are  characteristic  of  that  region 

The  people  and  Government  of 
Pakistan  have  responded  most  generoi 
ly  to  the  needs  of  the  refugees.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Pakistan  Governme 
itself  bears  around  half  the  cost— or 
about  $100  million  in  1980— of  the  tot) 
relief  effort.  Indirect  costs  to  land  and 
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•  sources  caused  by  the  concen- 

:'  refugees  are  borne  entirely  by 
an. 

■•  the  massive  buildup  o(  popula- 
an  in  January  and  February  last  year. 
if  UNHCR  assumed  a  role  as  the  lead 
:ency  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating  in- 
rnational  relief  efforts.  Working  with 

stan  Government,  the  UNHCR 
•veloped  a  support  program  in  the 
iring  of  1980  and  then  issued  special 

for  about  $101)  million,  divided 
>out  equally  lx>tween  food  and  nonfood 

-  1981  the  I  NHCR  originally 
ldgeted  $52.5  million  for  Afghan  pro- 

•  >n  the  basis  of  a  population  of 
1  million  Afghans  in  Pakistan  at  the 

-  ember  1980.  Clearly,  the 
.lent  population  increases  will 

■roe  the  budget  higher,  and  the 
NHCR  and  the  Pakistan  Government 
t  now  reviewing  new  relief  planning 
^tinates.  The  World  Food  Program, 
hich  channels  the  food  component  of 
le  international  assistance,  estimates 
ir  this  year  a  need  for  312,000  tons  of 
wnmodities  with  an  estimated  value  of 
120  million.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
nt  its  best  efforts  to  support  this 
lmanitarian  program,  which  also 
idergirds  our  political  interests  in  this 
rategieally  critical  area.  In  FY  1980 
e  contributed  S43.7  million  in  cash  and 
od  to  the  relief  effort,  or  nearly  one- 
df  of  the  total  food  and  cash  channeled 
trough  international  organizations. 

This  fiscal  year  we  have  thus  far 
ade  two  new  contributions  to  the 
fghan  relief  program:  food  with  an 
itimated  value  of  $28  million  and  a 
edge  of  S18  million  for  the  UNHCR. 

We  expect  the  refugee  population  in 
akistan  to  increase  to  at  least  2  million 
i  FY  1982,  for  which  we  will  need  a 
>tal  of  $24  million  for  our  proposed 
>ntribution  to  the  UNHCR's  Pakistan 
rogram.  Food  for  Peace  will  provide 
gnificant  supplies  of  foodstuffs  in  FY 
)82.  The  level  of  this  donation  will  be 
Jtermined  later  this  year  following  an 
isessment  of  the  food  needs  of  Afghan 
yfugees  in  Pakistan. 

The  enormity  of  this  problem  and  its 
impelling  human  and  political  dimen- 
ons  require  continued  international 
ipport.  Because  its  full  extent  is  still 
nerging,  the  plight  of  Afghan  refugees 
aces  a  claim  of  priority  upon  the  atten- 
an  and  generosity  of  the  world  corn- 
unity. 

'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
ill  be  published  bv  the  committee  and  will 
!  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
ocuments.  I  'iment  Printing  ()f- 

■e.  Washington.  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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by  James  L.  Buckley 

tnnent  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  April  29, 
1981.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology. l 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Administration's  proposal  to 
reprogram  FY  1981  assistance  funds  to 
provide  additional  economic  assistance 
to  El  Salvador. 

As  you  know,  we  notified  Congress 
on  April  3  with  regard  to  our  intention 
to  reprogram  FY  1981  foreign 
assistance  for  El  Salvador  and  for 
Liberia.  We  noted  then  that,  because  of 
the  urgent  need  for  additional  economic 
support  fund  (ESF)  assistance  for  these 
two  countries  and  the  limited  availability 
of  non-earmarked  FY  1981  ESF,  the 
President  intends  to  exercise  his  authori- 
ty under  Section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
reprogram  limited  amounts  of  ESF  ear- 
marked by  legislation  for  these  coun- 
tries. 

This  particular  exercise  in  the  pain- 
ful reprograming  process  illustrates 
why,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  seeking  an  alternative, 
less  disruptive  way  to  meet  unforeseen 
contingencies.  In  this  case,  we  have  had 
to  draw  $21  million  each  from  funds  ear- 
marked for  Egypt  and  Israel.  Fortunate- 
ly, these  governments  have  been 
understanding  of  the  urgent  need  for  us 
to  be  able  to  transfer  to  El  Salvador  and 
Liberia  quick-dispersing  funds  that  had 
been  earmarked  for  them.  Their 
response  has  been  generous  and 
statesmanlike. 

The  need  of  Egypt  and  Israel  for 
these  funds,  however,  continues  to  exist. 
We  are,  therefore,  increasing  our  re- 
quest for  ESF  funding  in  FY  1982  for 
Israel  and  Egypt  by  $21  million  each 
and  are  reducing  our  request  for 
unallocated  ESF  funds  by  a  like  amount. 
These  adjustments,  in  effect,  reflect  an 
allocation  of  the  special  requirements 
fund  we  have  requested  mandated  by 
events  that  have  occurred  between  the 
time  we  first  made  our  FY  1982  request 
and  this  presentation. 

The  economic  emergencies  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  meet  this  past 


month  in  ooth  El  Salvador  and  Liberia 
have  stretched  existing  resources  to  the 
limit.  Time  lias  not  permitted  a  resort  to 
a  request  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions which,  in  any  event,  ought  to  be 
considered  a  measure  of  last  resort.  The 
problems  created  any  time  one  seeks  to 
reduce  funding  that  other  countries  have 
been  led  to  count  upon  would  have  made 
the  task  impossible  without  serious 
diplomatic  setbacks  had  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Israel  been  less  will- 
ing to  accommodate  over  $40  million  of 
reprograming  requests. 

Given  the  economic  problems  and 
uncertainties  facing  so  much  of  the 
Third  World,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
anticipate  today  what  countries  we  may 
need  to  provide  with  new  or  additional 
economic  assistance  a  year  or  so  hence 
as  a  matter  of  vital  American  self- 
interest. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  us,  in  the 
light  of  recent  experience,  that  it  is  both 
sensible  and  prudent  to  establish  a  con- 
tingency ESF  fund  for  FY  1982,  subject 
to  all  the  safeguards  that  the  Congress 
presently  imposes  on  the  reprograming 
process.  Such  a  fund  will  enable  us  to 
meet  unforeseen  needs  without  the  dif- 
ficulties and  risks  to  international  good 
will  that  are  an  inevitable  part  of  exist- 
ing procedures. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specifics  of 
our  proposal  for  additional  economic 
assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

U.S.  Proposals 

The  total  package  amounts  to  $63.5 
million  to  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

•  $24.9  million  in  ESF  assistance 
will  be  used  in  the  next  3  months  to  pro- 
vide foreign  exchange  to  the  private  sec- 
tor to  import  new  materials  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  revive  industrial  and 
agricultural  production. 

•  $13.5  million  in  PL  480  title  II  aid 
will  help  finance  food  imports.  We 
believe  it  will  cover  most,  if  not  all,  of 
El  Salvador's  requirements  for  wheat 
and  edible  oil  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

•  An  extra  $8  million  will  be  added 
to  the  $22  million  currently  available 
under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  guaranty  programs.  El  Salvador 
has  traditionally  financed  industrial  and 
agricultural  imports  with  foreign  com- 
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mercial  financing.  Commercial  bank 
lines  of  credit  to  El  Salvador  have  dried 
up  as  a  result  of  political  violence  and 
uncertainty.  The  CCC  guaranty  serves 
to  reestablish  commercial  bank  financing 
for  critical  imports  of  tallow,  soybean 
meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  bone  meal,  and 
powdered  milk. 

•  An  additional  $7.1  million  in 
development  assistance  loans  will  be 
added  to  existing  agricultural  programs 
providing  credit  and  to  an  employment 
program  to  construct  labor-intensive 
public  works  in  low-income  areas. 

•  Disbursements  of  $10  million  will 
be  accelerated  under  an  existing  housing 
guarantee  program  for  the  construction 
of  low-income  housing  in  two  cities  in  El 
Salvador.  This  program  is  to  guarantee 
long-term  financing  to  El  Salvador  by  a 
U.S.  mortgage  company. 

The  need  for  economic  assistance  is 
pressing.  The  GDP  in  1980  fell  9%  below 
the  level  in  1979.  Export  earnings  have 
fallen  sharply.  A  special  mission  recently 
returned  from  El  Salvador  estimates 
that  the  foreign  exchange  shortfall  for 
1981  may  reach  $150  million.  We  based 
our  reprograming  on  this  estimate.  It 
could  go  higher.  We  will  need  to  review 
the  situation  later  this  summer  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  further  commitments 
on  our  part  will  be  necessary. 

A  failure  on  our  part  to  respond 
promptly  with  the  additional  assistance 
we  are  requesting  would  be  a 
devastating  blow  to  the  economy, 
perhaps  bringing  down  the  Duarte 
government  and  with  it  hopes  for 
economic  and  social  reform  and  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  through 
elections.  The  private  sector  would  lose 
hope  in  the  future  of  the  country  and 
abandon  any  support  for  the  govern- 
ment. Production  would  decline  further. 
Serious  food  shortages  could  develop. 
The  government  would  be  forced  to  slow 
down  progress  in  agrarian  reform.  The 
increase  in  hunger,  poverty,  and 
unemployment  would  lead  to  greater 
political  polarization.  The  United  States 
would  appear  to  be  seeking  a  military 
solution. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  the  im- 
portance of  others  in  helping  El 
Salvador  meet  its  immediate  needs.  In- 
ternational financial  institutions  and 
are  providing 
tance,  For  example,  the  conce 

irj  credil  term,  for  purchasing  oil 

Igh  the  joint  facility  of  Mexico  and 

loan   to  El 
',:;  million  m  1981.  The  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  is  working  to 


conclude  a  compensatory  financing  facili- 
ty of  about  $40  million  for  El  Salvador 
in  1981.  It  has  been  asked  by  the 
government  to  negotiate  a  standby 
drawing  as  well  that  would  be  about  $40 
million.  A  failure  now  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional assistance  we  are  requesting 
would  leave  these  donors  in  doubt  about 
our  commitment  to  do  our  share  in 
economic  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

The  additional,  fast  disbursing  funds 
we  are  now  requesting  will  bring  our 
total  commitment  for  economic 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  this  year  to 
$126.5  million.  This  is  significantly  more 
than  three  times  the  military 
assistance — $35  million — we  are  pro- 
viding. This  reflects  our  judgment  and 
that  of  President  Duarte's  government 
as  to  his  country's  most  pressing  needs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  parties  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  El  Salvador 
and  its  people  understand  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  quick  and  effective 
economic  assistance  if  the  country  is  to 
remain  afloat.  There  is  admitted 
disagreement  among  people  of  good  will 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  America's  military 
assistance,  but  there  is  little  as  to  the 
kind  of  economic  assistance  we  propose 
to  extend  through  the  requested 
reprograming. 

And  it  is  because  of  the  critical  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  viability  of 
the  Salvadoran  economy  that  the  guer- 
rillas have  intensified  their  war  of 
economic  attrition  by  which  they  hope  to 
collapse  the  economy  and  with  it,  the 
government. 

Current  Situation  in  El  Salvador 

For  a  proper  perspective  on  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  today,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  that  its  economic  prob- 
lems go  far  beyond  the  disruptions  that 
can  be  expected  in  a  country  engaged  in 
a  bloody  insurgency.  The  fact  is  that 
with  the  failure  of  the  military  offensive 
launched  last  January,  the  revolutionary 
leadership  has  made  a  quantum  jump  in 
its  efforts  to  paralyze  the  economy.  In 
order  to  disrupt  transportation,  the 
revolutionaries  have  blown  up  bridges, 
ambushed  trucks,  and  blocked  highways. 
To  deprive  the  country  of  electric  power, 
they  have  attacked  power  stations  and 
blown  major  transmission  lines  affecting 
an  estimated  one-third  of  the  nation's 
electricity.  Some  of  the  most  intense 
fighting  in  the  past  has  involved  the  pro- 
tection  of  critically  important  hydroelec- 
tric dams  from  guerrilla  attack.  These 
concerted  attempts  to  disrupt  the 
economy  have  even  been  extended  to 


commercial  activity  as  witness  the  in- 
discriminate bombings  of  markets  and 
commercial  offices. 

President  Duarte  estimates  that 
economic  sabotage  results  in  about  $15 
million  in  destruction  each  month.  Our 
economic  assistance  will  not  restore 
facilities  destroyed  by  sabotage  or 
directly  employ  those  put  out  of  work  I 
a  consequence.  It  will  help  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  immediate  needs  for  food 
foreign  exchange  to  buy  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer, and  domestic  credit  to  finance 
agriculture  and  industry.  It  will  help 
restore  confidence  in  the  economy.  It 
will  allow  the  government  to  use  its  ow 
resources  to  rebuild  the  infrastructure 
destroyed  by  the  guerrillas  and 
stimulate  construction  that  will  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the 
emergency  economic  assistance  that  the 
requested  reprograming  can  alone  pro- 
vide is  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
an  El  Salvador  in  which  the  people  can 
be  given  the  chance  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  through  the  electoral  proc- 
ess to  which  the  Duarte  government  is 
committed.  His  government  has  con- 
sistently made  clear  its  determination  to 
take  the  country  to  elections  as  the  best 
path  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador. 

This  commitment  was  reaffirmed 
just  last  Saturday  by  the  Vice  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces.  Both  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  military  are  clearly  determined 
to  hold  fair  elections. 

The  response  of  the  guerrillas  to  the 
prospects  of  elections  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  electoral  council  has  been  in- 
teresting. They  are  now  attacking  the 
offices  of  the  council  and  the  provincial 
authorities  where  records  are  kept  that 
would  enable  registration  of  voters  to  go 
forward.  More  than  15  of  these  offices 
have  been  attacked  in  one  way  or 
another  over  the  past  few  weeks.  Plain- 
ly, they  hope  to  disrupt  the  electoral 
process,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
will  be  the  first  honest  one  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  It  is  a  pattern  to  weaken 
the  government's  reforms  like  the  guer- 
rillas' war  of  attrition  against  the 
economy. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearinp 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  U.C.  20402.  ■ 
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lam    1.  (oon 

■tent  before  the  Subcommittees 
ind  Pacific  Affairs  and  on  lu- 
ll Economic  Policy  and  Trade 
\e  Hv  ■  :n  Affairs  Committee 

:  )81.  Ms.  Coon  is  Deputy 
'■  Eastern 
rs. ' 

i  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify 
mnection  with  the  Administration's 
lest  tor  changes  in  Section  669  of 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  Ad- 
istration  firmly  believes  that  con- 
sionai  approval  of  this  proposed 
ndment  is  in  our  national  interest 
will  permit  the  United  States  to 
y  out  important  policies  in  a  region 
atened  by  the  Soviet  L'nion  and 
cal  to  our  well-being. 

ire  proposing  that  the  waiver 
rision  contained  in  Section  669  of  the 
eign  Assistance  Act  be  amended  to 
brm  with  that  contained  in  section 
of  the  same  act.  The  amended 
uage  would  also  parallel  the  waiver 
visions  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 

Act.  We  believe  this  would  remove 
inomaly  in  the  law  whereby  countries 
jged  in  transfers  of  reprocessing 
is  are  treated  differently  from  those 
isferring  or  receiving  enrichment 
erials  or  technology.  It  would  pro- 

the  President  with  needed  flexibility 
permit  him  to  pursue  a  consistent 
proliferation  policy  within  the  con- 

of  our  overall  national  security  in- 
sts. 

tion  669  and  Pakistan 

y  do  we  wish  to  change  this  provision 
he  law?  As  you  know,  the  sanctions 
e  been  applied  in  only  the  case  of  one 
ntry— Pakistan.  Two  years  ago  we 
tended  development  assistance  and 
international  military  education  and 
ning  (IMET)  program  to  Pakistan. 
■  relations  deteriorated.  There  was  a 
wing  sense  of  isolation  and  insecurity 
*akistan.  This  in  no  way  contributed 
t  solution  of  the  problem  which 
mpted  the  application  of  our  sanc- 
is. 

Much  has  changed  in  this  region  in 
past  2  years  with  the  collapse  of 
n  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
jhanistan.  We  believe  that  the  United 
tes  should  have  the  flexibility  to  build 
^operative  relationship  with  Pakistan 


in  the  face  of  a  dangerous  and  growing 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  this 
vital  region. 

The  Administration— and  the 
previous  one — recognized  that  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  are  engaged  in  this  region.  The 
Soviets,  through  their  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  have  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  intervene  militarily  in 
Southwest  Asia.  The  Soviet  Army  is 
now  on  the  border  of  the  populous  In- 
dian subcontinent,  and  Pakistan  is  a 
front-line  state.  The  Soviet  pressure  on 
Pakistan  is  real,  and  the  implications  are 
far-reaching  throughout  South  and 
Southwest  Asia.  Pakistan  stands  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Although  the  development  of  our 
strategy  for  the  Southwest  Asia  region 
is  not  yet  complete,  it  is  obvious  that 
local  states  must  be  able  to  contribute  to 
regional  stability  and  to  resist  intimida- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
states  which,  like  Pakistan,  are  strategi- 
cally located  and  most  immediately 
threatened.  A  stronger,  more  self- 
confident  Pakistan  capable  of  resisting 
direct  or  indirect  Soviet  pressures 
through  Afghanistan  is,  thus,  essential 
for  the  protection  of  free  world  interests 
in  the  region. 

Pakistan  has,  so  far,  withstood 
Soviet  pressure  and  provided  refuge  to 
nearly  2  million  Afghan  refugees.  Its 
resources,  however,  are  limited  as  will 
be  its  ability  to  withstand  prolonged 
pressure  if  it  feels  it  is  doing  so  alone. 
Pakistan  deserves  our  support,  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  closer 
and  more  cooperative  bilateral  relation- 
ship. 

We  intend  to  construct  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  Pakistan  in  a  measured 
way,  seeking  to  evolve  over  the  long 
term  a  durable  and  credible  relationship 
which  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  us 
both.  In  this  respect,  we  intend  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  Pakistan's  position  as 
a  leader  in  both  the  nonaligned  move- 
ment and  the  Islamic  community  of  na- 
tions. We  need  to  restore  confidence  on 
both  sides.  This  is  done  better  by  actions 
than  by  words.  In  our  discussions  in 
Islamabad  and  here  in  Washington,  we 
believe  we  have  made  a  very  good  begin- 
ning. 

When  we  first  sent  to  the  Congress 
our  request  for  this  change  in  section 
669,  we  were  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
our  dialogue  with  the  Pakistanis.  At  that 
time  we  could  only  say,  with  specificity, 
that  we  hope  to  resume  an  IMET  pro- 
gram in  FY  1982.  We  were  aware, 
however,  that  any  substantial  assistance 
for  Pakistan  in  the  context  of  building  a 


new  relationship  would  require  modifica- 
tion of  section  669. 

As  a  result  of  our  recent  discussions 
with  Foreign  Minister  [of  Pakistan] 
Agha  Shahi,  we  will  be  requesting 
authorization  for  $100  million  under  the 
economic  support  fund  (ESF)  in  FY 
1982.  We  also  plan  to  discuss  with  the 
Pakistanis  a  more  substantial  long-term 
program.  We  will  be  returning  to  the 
Congress  with  more  specific  requests 
but  probably  not  for  the  FY  1982 
budget.  Clearly,  modification  of  section 
669  is  essential  to  moving  ahead  with 
economic  assistance  and  IMET  in  FY 
1982  and  a  more  substantial  package  in 
the  future. 

The  Administration  believes  that 
favorable  action  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  also  attest  to  the  recogni- 
tion, by  the  legislative  branch,  of 
Pakistan's  critical  position  and  to  the 
breadth  of  American  support  for 
Pakistan  during  this  time  of  trial. 

Allies  and  Donor  Countries 

Resumption  of  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan  would  also  permit  us  to  make  a 
more  meaningful  contribution  to  the  im- 
portant collective  effort  on  Pakistan's 
behalf.  Since  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  our  allies  and  other  donor 
countries  have  substantially  increased 
their  support.  Japan  and  France,  for  ex- 
ample, have  doubled  their  assistance  in 
the  past  year.  Total  pledges  at  the 
Pakistan  aid  consortium  increased  40% 
last  year  to  a  total  of  $1,020  million.  Our 
contribution  was  $50  million  in  PL  480. 

With  Western  encouragement  and 
support,  the  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund]  reached  agreement  on  a 
3-year  extended  fund  facility  to  assist 
Pakistan  in  structural  economic  ad- 
justments. In  January  Western 
creditors,  including  the  United  States, 
agreed  to  an  18-month  debt  rescheduling 
package.  We  understand  Saudi  Arabia  is 
considering  substantial  increases  in  its 
aid  to  Pakistan. 

Our  friends  and  allies  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  supporting 
Pakistan  and  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions. A  number  of  these  countries 
have  repeatedly  stressed  to  us  the  im- 
portance of  more  vigorous  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  a  collective  effort. 

Nonproliferation 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  section  669 
in  no  way  reflects  a  diminution  of  con- 
cern by  this  Administration  over  the 
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threat  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  remain  convinced  that  the 
spread  of  nuclear  explosives  capability 
and  testing  of  nuclear  devices  threatens 
global  security  and,  in  fact,  detracts 
from  the  security  of  states  pursuing 
such  programs. 

The  issue  is  how  best  to  pursue  our 
nonproliferation  interests  as  well  as  our 
regional  security  interests.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  necessary 
conflict  in  the  pursuit  of  both  objectives. 
We  certainly  cannot  claim  that  sanctions 
have  been  successful.  We  would  suggest, 
rather,  that  our  interests  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  addressing  the  underlying 
security  concerns  of  countries  such  as 
Pakistan  and  by  developing  more  useful 
and  cooperative  relations  which  could 
engage  us  with  them  in  a  positive 
fashion. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
669  is  an  important — indeed  essential — 
buildingblock  in  a  new  relationship.  It  is 
a  necessary  step  which  will  permit  us  to 
provide  assistance  to  this  beleaguered 
country.  But  your  action  will  also  have 
symbolic  value.  Not  only  Pakistan,  but 
others  among  our  allies  and  friends,  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  support 
those  friends  who  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  Soviet  thrust  into  this  vital 
area. 


U.S.  Perspective  of 

the  35th  General  Assembly 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


The  35th  General  Assembly  opened  on 
September  16,  1980,  and  concluded  all 
but  four  items  of  its  work  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  Discussions  on  Namibia,  agree- 
ment on  agenda  and  procedures  for 
launching  global  negotiations  on  interna- 
tional economic  issues,  election  of  two 
judges  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  vote  on  a  proposal  to 
enlarge  the  Security  Council  were  defer- 
red until  meetings  of  the  Assembly  in 
1981. 

This  35th  regular  session  of  the 
Assembly  took  place  in  a  period  of  in- 
creasingly international  tension.  Some 
85,000  Soviet  military  continued  to  oc- 
cupy Afghanistan.  Fifty-two  American 
diplomatic  personnel  were  held  in  Iran. 
War  between  Iran  and  Iraq  threatened 
the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
tensions  among  other  Middle  East  states 
continued  to  be  high.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand Vietnamese  troops  continued  to  oc- 
cupy Kampuchea.  There  were  increasing 
strains  and  uncertainties  in  East- West 
relations.  Ever-increasing  numbers  of 
refugees  worldwide  presented  political, 
economic,  and  humanitarian  challenges. 
The  world  economy  was  plagued  by 
stagflation,  huge  payments  deficits,  ten- 
sion between  oil  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  increased  concern  about  the 
ability  of  the  international  economic  and 
financial  system  to  function  effectively. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  ad- 
dressed itself  to  many  of  these  issues,  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  quiet,  transi- 
tional session,  maintaining  a  record  on 
issues  rather  than  taking  strong  new  in- 
itiatives. In  part,  this  may  have  been  a 
reflection  of  the  interaction  between  the 
U.S.  presidential  election  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  work  of  the  35th  ses- 
sion was  also  affected  by  two  emergency 
special  sessions  of  the  Assembly  in  1980 
under  the  "uniting  for  peace"  pro- 
cedure— one  in  January  on  the  situation 
in  Afghanistan;  the  other  in  July  on  the 
question  of  Palestine,  and  by  a  special 
session  on  development  held  in  late 
August.  In  addition,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil took  up  Middle  East  and  southern 
African  issues.  Discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Namibia  was  postponed  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  preimplementation 
meeting  which  took  place  iii  January 
19HI  in  Geneva, 


elrr 


Afghanistan 

A  resolution  on  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan,  sponsored  by  the  Islam: 
nations,  was  adopted  by  an  overwhel 
ing  majority  which  included  the  Unitec 
States.  The  majority  was  larger  than 
that  for  a  similar  resolution  passed  in 
January  1980  by  an  emergency  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
session  was  called  after  the  Soviet 
Union  had  vetoed  a  Security  Council 
resolution  dealing  with  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  created  by  the  invasion  oi 
Soviet  troops  in  December  1979. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  35th 
General  Assembly  reaffirms  the  key  pi 
visions  of  the  January  resolution  callin 
for  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
Afghanistan;  the  right  of  the  Afghan 
people  to  self-determination  free  from 
outside  interventions;  and  a  peaceful 
solution  based  on  the  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  the  nonaligned 
character  of  Afghanistan.  In  addition, 
suggests  the  appointment  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  General  to 
work  toward  a  political  solution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  res 
lution.  As  a  first  step  toward  fulfilling  t 
objectives  of  the  resolution,  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  appointed  U.> 
Under  Secretary  General  Xavier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  as  his  personal  representati 
on  Afghanistan  in  February  1981. 

Kampuchea 

The  United  States  strongly  supported  < 
resolution  offered  by  member  states  of 
the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  N 
tions  (ASEAN)  and  approved  by  a  larg 
majority,  calling  for  an  early  interna- 
tional conference  to  negotiate 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Kampuchea  and  selection,  under  U.N. 
supervision,  of  a  truly  representative 
government  by  the  Khmer  people. 
As  it  did  the  previous  year,  the 
United  States  supported,  on  a  technics 
basis,  the  acceptance  of  the  credentials 
of  the  representative  of  the  Governmei 
of  Democratic  Kampuchea.  The  U.S. 
position  was  that  the  present  regime  ir 
Kampuchea,  led  by  Heng  Samrin,  was 
installed  by  Vietnam  through  its  militai 
invasion  of  Kampuchea  and  is  main- 
tained in  power  by  a  Vietnamese  occup 
tion  force  of  200,000  troops.  The  regin 
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s  not  have  a  superior  claim  to  the 
npuchean  seat  in  the  General 
embly;  therefore,  the  Assembly 
bU  seat  the  representative  of  the 
eminent  whoso  credentials  were  ac- 
ted by  the  previous  General 
embly.  The  conclusion  that  the  Heng 
irin  regime  does  not  represent  a 
Briar  claim  is  supported  by  most  of 
governments  of  the  region. 
rfltary  of  State  Edmund  Muskie 
ie  clear  in  his  statement  of 
tember  15  that  this  position  on  the 
mical  question  of  credentials  does 
imply  U.S.  Government  recognition 
he  Democratic  Kampuchea  regime, 
port  for  it,  or  approval  of  its  heinous 
ing  of  human  life. 

At  the  December  1980  conference  of 
or  nations,  the  United  States  pledg- 
i  basic  $25  million  and  up  to  an  addi- 
lal  $20  million  on  a  matching  basis 
FY  1981  for  the  ongoing  Kam- 
hean  relief  effort. 

n-Iraq  War 

I  General  Assembly  did  not  act  on 

.  However,  the  Security  Coun- 
idopted  a  resolution  on  September 
calling  for  both  sides  to  cease 
tilities  and  resolve  their  differences 
cefully.  After  consultations  with 
urity  Council  members  Secretary 
ieral  Waldheim  appointed  former 
edish  Premier  Olof  Palme  to  serve  as 
personal  emissary  to  the  two  govern- 
its  to  work  on  a  settlement. 

idle  East 

l  35th  General  Assembly  adopted,  by 
re  majorities,  12  resolutions  on  the 
stion  of  Palestine  and  the  situation  in 

Middle  East  in  addition  to  the  two 
sed  during  the  6-day  emergency 
rial  session  on  the  question  of 
estine  held,  despite  U.S.  opposition, 
luly  1980.  Of  all  these  resolutions,  the 
ited  States  voted  in  favor  of  only  one, 
ich  reaffirmed  the  applicability  of  the 
leva  convention  of  1949  to  the  ter- 
»ry  occupied  by  Israel  as  a  result  of 

1967  war. 

The  United  States  voted  against  or 
tained  on  the  remaining  resolutions 

a  variety  of  reasons.  It  found  them 
•ealistic  and  one-sided,  not  taking  into 
ount  the  legitimate  rights  and  con- 
ns of  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East 
iflict.  The  United  States  found  par- 
llarly  disturbing  a  resolution  ques- 
ting for  the  first  time  the  adequacy  of 
rurity  Council  Resolution  242  as  a 
lis  for  a  Middle  East  settlement. 


Together  with  other  Western  nations, 
the  United  Suites  also  voted  against  a 
resolution  criticizing  the  Camp  David 
peace  process. 

Southern  Africa 

In  explanation  of  its  vote  on  agenda 
item  28,  "Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,"  the 
United  States  reiterated  its  strong  op- 
position to  apartheid  and  its  firm  com- 
mitment to  work  for  its  eradication. 
However,  the  United  States  was  again 
forced  to  vote  against  a  majority  of  the 
17  subsections  of  the  resolution  because 
they  contained  language  and  proposed 


Namibia 


The  following  statement  was  issued 
by  the  Governments  of  Canada,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
on  April  U,  1981. l 

Following  the  regretable  failure  of  the 
preimplementation  meeting  at  Geneva  to 
give  effect  to  the  U.N.  plan  for  Namibia, 
the  governments  of  the  Western  five 
have  been  engaged  in  extensive  con- 
sultations to  reassess  the  situation  in 
southern  Africa  and  prospects  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  for  the  territory. 
Bilateral  discussions  at  ministerial  level 
have  taken  place  on  several  occasions 
over  the  last  2  months  at  which  the 
Namibia  issue  was  considered  by  the 
five. 

The  Western  five  remain  committed 
to  an  internationally  accepted  settlement 
for  Namibia  and  are  continuing  their 
common  efforts  toward  this  goal.  A 
meeting  of  senior  officials  of  the  five  will 
be  held  in  London  during  the  week  of 
April  20  at  the  conclusion  of  consulta- 
tions in  Africa  by  the  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary-designate  for  African  Affairs, 
Mr.  Chester  Crocker. 

The  London  meeting  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  results  of  all 
these  consultations  and  consider  future 
courses  of  action.  The  Western  five  hope 
this  will  assist  them  in  the  process  of 
formulating  proposals  on  how  progress 
can  be  made  toward  the  mutually  agreed 
objective  of  early  independence  for 
Namibia. 


■I'SI  N  press  release  19. 


actions  which  the  United  States  could 
not  accept.  There  was  little  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  the  apartheid 
resolution  to  negotiate  texts  which 
would  reflect  a  wider  consensus  in  op- 
position to  apartheid  which  exists  in  the 
international  community. 

The  35th  General  Assembly  agreed 
to  defer  discussion  on  Namibia  until 
after  the  U.N. -sponsored  preimplemen- 
tation meeting  in  Geneva  in  January 
1981,  which  all  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions on  Namibian  independence  would 
attend.  The  United  States  attended  as 
one  of  the  five-member  Western  contact 
group  which  has  been  working  for  Nami- 
bian independence  since  1978.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  conference  was  to  set  the 
date  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  guerrilla  war 
as  the  first  step  in  implementing  a 
previously  agreed-upon  U.N.  plan  for 
elections  and  independence.  In  his 
remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  U.N.  Under  Secretary  General 
Brian  Urquhart  noted  that  South  Africa 
felt  it  would  be  "premature"  to  proceed 
with  implementation  at  this  time.  The 
question  of  Namibia  was  then  taken  up 
at  a  meeting  of  the  resumed  General 
Assembly  in  March  1981. 

Zimbabwe 

On  April  18,1980,  Zimbabwe,  formerly 
Southern  Rhodesia,  became  independent 
and  was  admitted  to  U.N.  membership 
on  August  25.  Zimbabwe's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  and  difficult  effort  to  establish 
an  internationally  recognized  govern- 
ment representative  of  all  the  people  of 
that  nation.  Zimbabwe's  admission  was 
also  a  triumph  for  people  of  that  nation. 
Zimbabwe's  admission  was  also  a 
triumph  for  many  U.N.  members,  par- 
ticularly the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
front-line  states  of  southern  Africa, 
whose  untiring  efforts  facilitated  the 
signing  of  the  Lancaster  House 
agreements  and  the  election  of  a 
representative  government  in  Zim- 
babwe. 

Western  Sahara 

The  Assembly  adopted  an  Algerian 
resolution,  on  which  the  United  States 
abstained,  calling  for  negotiations  to  set- 
tle the  future  of  .the  people  of  Western 
Sahara  but  prejudging  the  outcome  by 
declaring  that  they  should  lead  to  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Saharan 
state  and  referring  to  the  Polisario 
[Popular  Liberation  Front  for  Rio  de 
Oro  and  Saguia  El  Hamra]  as  "repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Western 
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Sahara."  The  United  States,  in  its  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  explained  that  it 
is  neutral  on  the  eventual  status  of  the 
territory  which  can  be  decided  only  after 
due  consultation  with  the  people  of  the 
territory.  It  voted  for  a  Moroccan 
resolution  in  which  Morocco  pledged  to 
cooperate  with  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity  in  settling  the  issue. 

Cyprus 

Intercommunal  talks  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  dispute  recommenced  under 
U.N.  sponsorship  in  September  1980  in 
Nicosia.  The  Assembly  decided  to 
postpone  the  Cyprus  debate  until  the 
36th  General  Assembly. 

Disarmament  and  Arms  Control 

Of  the  44  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  the  most 
noteworthy — on  allegations  of  chemical 
weapons  use — was  also  the  most  con- 
troversial. Cosponsored  by  eight 
Western  nations  and  strongly  supported 
by  the  United  States,  the  resolution 
called  for  an  investigation,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  of 
reports  of  chemical  weapons  use  in  re- 
cent conflicts. 

Although  no  countries  are  mention- 
ed by  name  in  the  resolution,  it  reflects 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  about  reports  that  lethal 
and  incapacitating  chemical  weapons 
have  been  used  by  Communist  forces  in 
Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Significantly,  this  is  the  first  time  the  in- 
ternational community  has  endorsed  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
threatens  the  viability  of  an  important 
international  agreement  (the  1925 
Geneva  protocol). 

Other  resolutions  adopted  urged  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  ratify 
SALT  II  and  begin  additional  negotia- 
tions on  limiting  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  approved  in  principle  the  im- 
plementation of  a  U.N.  study  on  conven- 

J  weapons  disarmament,  and  pro- 
i  for  the  establishment  of 
preparatory  committees  for  the  1982 

reneral  Assembly  special  session 
on  disarmament  and  the  1983  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Ener| 

An  Indian  Ocean  as  a  /.one  of  peace 
dopted  bj  consensus  for 

■.lot  ion  leaves  tO 

•  •  on  the  Indian 
lecide  at  its  1981  meel 
Jd  an  Indian  '  teean  con- 


ference later  in  1981.  The  resolution, 
while  by  no  means  perfect  from  the  U.S. 
point  of  view,  allows  a  shift  of  focus 
away  from  naval  forces  alone  and  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  continuing  discussions 
on  the  fundamental  security  problems 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean  region. 

The  session  continued  a  trend  which 
saw  the  nonaligned  and  other  nations  of 
the  world  increasingly  anxious  to  see 
some  concrete  results  from  the  super- 
powers on  such  issues  as  nuclear  arms 
control,  the  comprehensive  test  ban,  and 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  and, 
at  least,  to  begin  multilateral  negotia- 
tions on  these  issues. 

Refugees 

The  humanitarian,  financial,  and  political 
pressures  created  by  3.5  million  African, 
over  1  million  Afghan,  255,000  In- 
dochinese  refugees,  and  the  exodus  of 
150,000  Cubans  and  Haitians  to  the 
United  States  focused  world  attention 
on  the  problems  of  refugees.  In  his 
opening  speech  to  the  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
July  1980,  Ambassador  Donald  F. 
McHenry,  U.S.  Permanent  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations,  called  for  a 
better  management  of  this  "worldwide 
crisis"  and  a  reformulation  of  interna- 
tional attitudes  on  refugees. 

At  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  States  supported  a  resolution 
that  endorsed  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  noted  the  High 
Commissioner's  efforts  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  coordination  among 
U.N.  agencies  and  other  relevant  inter- 
national organizations,  called  upon  the 
international  community  to  share  the 
burden  of  assisting  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons,  and  authorized  the 
UNHCR  to  allocate  up  to  $10  million  an- 
nually for  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  emergency  situations. 

The  United  States  cosponsored  a 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  resolution 
that  called  for  governments  to  focus  on 
the  political  origins  of  refugee  flows  and 
the  means  to  avert  them  and  called  on 
member  states  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  General  their  comments  and 
recommendations  on  ways  and  means  to 
improve  international  cooperation  to 
avert  new  flows  of  refugees;  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  large  margin.  A 
1 1. S. -supported  resolution  calling  for  an 
International  Conference  on  Assistance 
to  Refugees  in  Africa  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  April  9  and  10,  1981,  was  ap- 
proved. A  Canadian  resolution,  adopted 


by  consensus,  established  flagrant  viol? 
tions  of  human  rights  as  a  cause  for 
massive  flows  of  refugees. 

The  United  States  pledged  $75.7 
million  for  the  first  9  months  of  1981  f 
the  programs  of  the  UNHCR  and  ex- 
pects to  contribute  $16.5  million  for  th 
final  quarter  of  the  year. 

Human  Rights 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  some  3 
resolutions,  a  good  number  of  which 
consolidated  earlier  human  rights  ad- 
vances. There  was  progress  on  such 
matters  as  redesignation  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Division  to  the  status  o; 
a  Center,  safeguards  against  summary 
executions,  and  reinforcement  for  the 
Human  Rights  Commission's  working 
group  on  disappearances.  A  resolution 
welcomed  Sri  Lanka's  offer  to  host  a 
seminar  on  human  rights  in  Asia  in 
1981. 

The  General  Assembly  also  adoptei 
three  resolutions  concerning  human 
rights  situations  in  specific  Latin 
American  nations.  The  United  States 
supported  a  resolution  on  Bolivia  and 
another  accepting  the  latest  report  on 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Chile. 
Although  it  shares  the  concern  of  othe 
nations  over  the  level  of  violence  and 
violations  of  human  rights  occurring 
daily  in  El  Salvador,  the  United  States 
abstained  on  a  resolution  on  El  Salvad 
which  it  found  unbalanced  and  unhelpf 
in  ending  the  violence. 

Women's  Issues 

The  U.N. -sponsored  mid-Decade  Work 
Conference  on  Women,  which  took  pla 
in  Copenhagen  in  July  1980,  completer! 
program  of  action  for  the  second  half  < 
the  Decade  for  Women.  The  program 
was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  the  United  States  could  n< 
join  because  of  objectionable  language 
which  grouped  Zionism  with  racism,  C( 
lonialism,  and  neocolonialism  and 
directed  that  assistance  for  Palestinian 
refugees  be  provided  in  consultation 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza 
tion  as  the  representative  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people.  The  program  was  again 
voted  on  as  a  resolution  at  the  35th 
General  Assembly  and  again  the  Unite 
States  voted  against  it. 

However,  the  United  States  pledge 
its  support  and  participation  in  nations 
and  international  endeavors  aimed  at 
fulfilling  the  conference  in  1976.  The 
United  States  supported  other  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  International 
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iich  and  Training  Institute  for  the 
noement  of  Women,  assistance  for 
g  refugees,  and  the  voluntary  fund. 

xtion  of  Diplomats 

I  wake  of  the  hostage  situation,  the 
c  nations  offered  a  resolution, 
d  by  consensus,  which  urges  states 
ure.  in  conformity  with  their  inter- 
Kil  obligations,  the  protection  and 
|  of  diplomatic  and  consular  mis- 
calls on  states  to  consider  becom- 
irties  to  relevant  conventions;  in- 
states  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
•al  serious  violations  of  the  protec- 
security.  and  safety  of  diplomatic 
>ns;  requests  the  Secretary  General 
rk  with  member  nations  on  addi- 
protective  measures;  and  asks  the 
tary  General  to  report  on  this  sub- 
)  the  next  General  Assembly, 
the  resolution  is  not  as  strong  as 
nited  States  would  have  liked,  it  is 
portant  reaffirmation  of  the  need 
)tect  diplomatic  envoys  and  a  fur- 
itep  in  international  efforts  against 
ism. 


opment 

4th  session  of  the  General 
nbly  inaugurated  a  period  of  in- 
activity on  economic  and  develop- 
issues,  leading  to  a  special  session 
!  General  Assembly  on  development 
gust  1980.  The  main  purpose  of 
)ecial  session  was  to  reach  agree- 
on  procedures  and  agenda  for  a 
I  of  global  negotiations  on  such  in- 
tional  economic  issues  as  trade, 
jpment,  energy,  and  money  and 
:e,  to  be  launched  in  January  1981. 
;ment  could  not  be  reached  at  the 
il  session,  and  discussions  were 
lued  at  the  35th  General  Assembly 
mall  negotiating  group  headed  by 
.N.  General  Assembly  President, 
derable  ground  was  covered  in  nar- 
ig  differences,  but  substantial 
ences  still  remain  before  global 
iations  can  be  launched. 
he  Group  of  77  (representing  121 
oping  nations)  insisted  on  inclusion 
ms  calling  for  the  reform  of  the  in- 
tional  monetary  system  and  finan- 
lstitutions  but  was  unwilling  to 
1  on  a  serious  discussion  of  energy 
ig  and  supply  issues  on  which  the 
pean  Economic  Community  was  in- 
g.  The  United  States,  although  sup- 
ig  the  European  Community's  ob- 
es  on  energy,  remained  primarily 
irned  with  obtaining  an  acceptable 
)n  monetary  issues.  A  greater 
se  of  agreement  was  reached  on  a 


text  on  procedures,  but  there  was  still 
concern  that  this  text  did  not  adequately 
protect  the  decisionmaking  authority  of 
such  specialized  international  agencies 
as  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

At  the  resumed  General  Assembly 
session  in  January,  the  decision  was 
made  to  authorize  General  Assembly 
President  Rudiger  von  Wechmar 
(Federal  Republic  of  Germany)  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  work  on  this  issue  with  a 
view  to  resuming  formal  negotiations 
later  this  year. 


tiveness.  The  proposal  has  not  been 
voted  on  and  remains  on  the  Assembly 
agenda. 

The  General  Assembly  elected  five 
nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  serve  for  2-year  terms.  These 
are  Ireland,  Japan,  Panama,  Spain,  and 
Uganda.  The  members  of  the  Security 
Council  for  1981  are  China,  France,  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  Ireland, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Niger,  Panama,  the 
Philippines,  Spain,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 


International  Development  Strategy  Budget  and  Secretariat  Staffing 


The  international  development  strategy, 
a  document  outlining  programs  and 
goals  for  economic  development  during 
the  Third  United  Nations  Development 
Decade,  was  agreed  upon  at  the  special 
session  on  development  in  August  1980 
and  adopted  by  consensus  at  the  General 
Assembly.  The  United  States  endorsed 
the  strategy  but,  along  with  most  other 
developed  countries,  expressed  reserva- 
tions on  many  points  covered  in  the 
document.  These  included  the  establish- 
ment of  fixed  growth  and  aid  targets,  a 
process  to  which  the  United  States  has 
long  been  opposed.  The  United  States 
also  was  not  satisfied  that  energy  issues 
were  sufficiently  treated  in  the  docu- 
ment. 

Other  development  issues  included  a 
resolution  adopted  by  consensus  calling 
for  a  conference  on  the  least  developed 
countries  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber 1981  to  consider  the  special  prob- 
lems of  about  30  least  developed  coun- 
tries. The  General  Assembly  also 
adopted  by  consensus  a  series  of  25 
country-specific  resolutions  calling  for  in- 
creased economic  and  disaster  relief 
assistance  and  a  resolution  to  hold  a 
Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy  in  Nairobi  in  August 
1981. 

Security  Council  Expansion  and 
Membership 

India  and  other  nations  sponsored  a  pro- 
posal to  expand  the  Security  Council 
from  15  to  21  members.  The  United 
States  opposes  the  expansion  because  it 
believes  the  Security  Council  as  current- 
ly composed  reflects  the  balance  of  in- 
terests in  today's  world  relevant  to  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  security.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  believes  that  enlarging 
the  size  of  the  Council  would  hinder  its 
ability  to  act  quickly  and  lessen  its  effec- 


The  United  States  voted  against  a  sup- 
plement of  $91.4  million  to  the  biennial 
U.N.  budget  which  was  ultimately  ap- 
proved. (The  total  budget  for  1980-81  is 
now  $1.4  billion.)  This  vote,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  joined  by  19  other 
countries  accounting  for  a  total  of  79% 
of  regular  budget  assessments,  reflected 
the  U.S.  belief  that  increases  in  one  area 
of  the  U.N.  budget  should  be  matched 
by  offsetting  reductions,  particularly  of 
low  priority  activities,  elsewhere.  The 
vote  also  expressed  U.S.  dissatisfaction 
that  the  Secretariat  had  taken  inade- 
quate measures  to  absorb,  as  national 
governments  are  forced  to  do,  increases 
in  costs  of  previously  approved  pro- 
grams due  to  inflation  and  currency  fluc- 
tuations. 

The  United  States  cooperated  in 
developing  a  new  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  U.N.  Secretariat  jobs 
each  member  nation  may  fill  with  its 
citizens.  In  response  to  criticism  from 
developing  nations  that  too  much  weight 
was  given  to  the  amount  of  a  nation's 
contributions,  the  new  formula 
decreases  the  weight  given  to  the 
amount  of  a  nation's  contributions  from 
66%  to  57%.  However,  it  increases  the 
total  number  of  jobs  available  to  each 
nation  by  broadening  the  base  of  exist- 
ing jobs  subject  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion from  what  the  United  States  con- 
sidered an  unrealistic  low  of  2,700  to 
3,350. 
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International  Conference  on 
Assistance  to  Africa's  Refugees 


The  International  Conference  on 
Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Africa  was 
held  April  9-10,  1981,  in  Geneva. 
Following  is  a  statement  made  to  that 
conference  by  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  on 
April  9. l 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  you  greetings 
from  our  President,  Ronald  Reagan. 
Because  he  is  deeply  moved  by  the 
suffering  of  Africa's  refugees  and 
desired  to  express,  in  a  compelling 
fashion,  the  solidarity  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  American  people, 
President  Reagan  had  initially 
designated  Vice  President  George  Bush 
to  head  the  U.S.  delegation.  When  his 
injury  made  it  necessary  for  the  Vice 
President  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  President  Reagan  asked  me  to 
attend — less  as  our  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  than  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Cabinet 
who  operates  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  President  also  asked  me  to 
personally  express  his  devout  hopes  for 
a  successful  conference.  And  the  Vice 
President  requested  that  I  express  his 
regrets  that  he  cannot  be  with  you  to- 
day. The  President,  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  following 
our  proceedings  with  great  interest.  I 
will  report  to  them  on  the  conference 
soon  after  I  return  to  the  United  States. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  confer- 
ence, a  bill  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  have 
designated  today,  April  9th,  as  African 
Refugee  Relief  Day. 

The  United  States  not  only  has  links 
with  Africa,  Africa  is  present  in  the 
United  States.  The  African  heritage  is 
one  of  our  component  parts.  Americans 
have  many  links  with  Africa,  links  which 
'  Reagan's  Administration  fully 
intends  to  reinforce  and  expand. 
Twenty-six  million  of  our  people  trace 
their  ancestral  roots  to  Africa.  The  ex- 
change of  students,  teachers,  mis- 
naries,  businessmen,  and  diplomats 
the  United  States  and  Africa 
;  long  history  fruitful  to  both  sides. 
rich  influences  Of  Africa  in  our 
cull  I  re  fixed  in  the  na- 

;  fabric. 

todaj  i-  simple:  We  feel 
iffering  of  Africa's  million 
of  n  reed  by  political,  economic, 


and  natural  catastrophes  to  leave  their 
homes  in  the  search  for  safety  and  even 
for  survival. 

We  sympathize  also  with  the  coun- 
tries in  which  refugees  have  sought  and 
found  asylum — with  the  strain  that 
growing  refugee  populations  put  on 
scarce  resources  and  difficult  conditions 
in  their  host  countries.  We  want  to  help. 
We  mean  to  do  so. 

U.S.  Concern 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cares  a  great 
deal  about  our  relations  with  the  nations 
of  Africa.  This  concern  is  reflected  in 
the  careful  review  of  African  policy  and 
in  the  consultations  now  being  carried 
out  by  our  new  Assistant  Secretary- 
designate,  Chester  Crocker.  Even  more 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's concern  is  found  in  its  new 
budget.  While  deep  cuts  are  being  made 
in  most  domestic  and  foreign  expend- 
itures, the  Administration  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  a  30%  increase 
in  our  overall  aid  for  Africa — the  first 
real  increase  in  African  aid  in  a  number 
of  years. 

My  Administration's  special  concern 
with  refugees  has  already  been  made 
clear.  Last  month  some  $50  million  in 
assistance  was  committed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Zimbabwe  to  help  in  war  recon- 
struction efforts  and  other  activities  and 
programs  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
thousands  of  returnees  in  that  country. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently and  generously  contributed  to 
humanitarian  programs  for  the  relief  of 
African  refugees. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
here  that  during  the  2  years  of  1981  and 
1982,  the  United  States  will  further 
make  available,  dependent  in  part  on 
congressional  authorization,  a  total  of 
$285  million  to  programs  assisting 
African  refugees. 

That  pledge  is  not  only  an  expres- 
sion of  our  desire  to  help  but  also  of  our 
conviction  that  something  can  be 
done — that  the  problems  of  the  African 
refugees  are  not  beyond  solution. 

Grounds  for  Hope 

Most  tragically  the  staggering  number 
of  refugees  come  on  top  of  the  many 
burdens  thai  Africa  already  hears.  Most 


asylum  countries  in  Africa  are  strug- 
gling against  great  odds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  own  people.  Moreover, 
African  development  needs  and  popu 
tion  growth,  together  with  declining 
capita  food  production,  combine  with 
Africa's  refugee  crises  to  threaten  ge 
uine  disasters.  Secretary  General  [of 
Organization  of  African  Unity  Edem] 
Kodjo  recently  posed  the  issue  in  stai 
terms  when  he  said  that  "by  the  end 
the  century,  Africa  will  either  be  sav 
or  completely  destroyed." 

Even  though  the  number  of  Afrk 
refugees  continues  to  grow — having 
more  than  doubled  in  the  Horn  in 
1980— 

we  remain  hopeful  and  for  several 
reasons. 

The  first  ground  for  hope  is  the 
generosity  of  the  African  countries 
themselves.  The  more  than  two  dozei 
asylum  countries  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  time-honored  Afric 
tradition  of  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Even  though  most  asylum  countries  i 
Africa  are  struggling  against  great  o 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  peopl 
they  have  often  committed  sizable 
amounts  from  their  own  resources  to 
assist  refugees,  permitting  the 
newcomers  to  resettle  permanently. 
Most  have  permitted  the  refugees  to 
arable  lands  and  available  social  serv 
ices.  These  African  countries  are, 
therefore,  the  first  donors. 

The  second  ground  for  hope  lies  i 
the  excellent  efforts  of  a  variety  of  ir 
national  agencies,  public  and  private, 
eluding  the  International  Committee 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  many  other 
voluntary  humanitarian  organizations 
many  of  whose  representatives  are  p 
ent  among  us  today.  The  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  wort 
valiantly  to  meet  the  staggering  incn 
in  worldwide  refugee  needs  over  the 
past  5  years. 

The  third  ground  for  hope  is  four 
in  the  growing  response  of  the  interr 
tional  community  and  recognition  of 
need  for  a  massive  coordinated  effort 
assist  the  millions  of  uprooted,  home! 
Africans.  There  is  also  increasing 
awareness  among  those  willing  to  he 
of  the  importance  of  tailoring  the 
assistance  to  the  concrete  circumstan 
of  the  refugees  and  their  host  countr 
We  believe  a  more  systematic  study  < 
these  circumstances  can  result  in  still 
more  effective  help. 

A  final  reason  for  hope  is  the  ret 
during  the  past  year,  of  many  thousa 
of  former  refugees  to  their  homes  in 
Zimbabwe  and  Equatorial  Guinea,  a 
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?ment  that  illustrates  the  possibility 

•  g  the  trend. 
Reversing  the  negative  trends  and 
ng  the  problems  will  not  only  re- 
•  an  intelligent,  generous  effort  by 
ms  outside  Africa,  it  will  also  re- 

■  termination  to  achieve  peace 
:*rk-a.  An  end  to  military  adventures 
riolent  politics  is  necessary,  and  we 
>n  all  the  countries  of  this  area  to 
ful  solutions  to  Africa's  prob- 
DO  matter  how  dirticult  or  intract- 
they  may  appear. 

f  we  all— in  and  out  of  Africa — work 
her  tn  solve  the  problems  of 

lestitute  millions,  the  result  will 
•tter  lives  and  more  hopeful  futures 
he  refugees  and  greater  stability  for 
host?.  In  this  effort  you  can  count 
le  United  States. 


.'SI  N  press  release  18. 


rican  Refugee 
lief  Day 


K  LAMATION  4833, 
I  9.  19811 

American  people  are  blessed  with 
iom  and  material  abundance,  yet 
are  not  deaf  to  the  cries  of  agony 
i  those  who  suffer  deprivation.  To- 
cries  for  help  are  heard  from  Africa 
re  more  than  4  million  of  our  fellow 
an  beings  have  been  displaced. 
rhe  United  States  applauds  the  hu- 
itarian  efforts  of  the  nations  which 
in  these  refugees.  Host  nations  are 
(\  themselves  poor  in  resources  and 
•  willingness  to  accept  refugees  is 
nplary  of  the  best  in  the  human 
t. 

Americans  are  a  compassionate  peo- 
ind  will  do  their  part,  either  through 
jrnment  or  through  voluntary  con- 
itions. 
With  this  in  mind,  Congress  has,  by 

iution,  requested  me  to  desig- 
■  April  9,  1981,  as  African  Refugee 
ef  Day  and  to  call  upon  the  people  of 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  by 
easing  their  awareness  of  the  plight 

-ican  refugee.  Further,  I  call  on 
jricans  of  all  faiths  to  involve  them- 
es directly  in  this  problem  with  their 
rers  and  with  contributions  to  recog- 
d  private  voluntary  agencies  which 
ride  care  and  relief  to  African 
igees. 


iel98l 


New,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald 
REAGAN,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  designate  April  9, 
1981,  as  African  Refugee  Relief  Day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  this  ninth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  and  fifth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


"Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Apr.  13,  1981.  ■ 


El  Salvador 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  9,  1981' 

The  killing  of  some  20  civilians  in  El 
Salvador  2  days  ago  is  part  of  a  continu- 
ing tragedy  in  that  country.  Violence — 
from  left  and  right — threatens  all  hopes 
of  reform  and  democratic  progress  in 
that  country.  The  goal  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  El  Salvador  is  to  help  break  this 
vicious  pattern. 

These  most  recent  killings  reinforce 
our  determination  to  support  the  cen- 
trist government  of  the  country,  a 
government  that  is  beset  by  extremist 
forces  on  the  far  right  and  far  left  who 
oppose  its  policies  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  reform. 

The  extremist  forces  deliberately  in- 
stigate violence  in  the  knowledge  that 
progress  can  be  stopped  only  in  that 
way.  Such  incidents  will  unfortunately 
continue  until  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  can  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
restore  stability  in  the  country  and  end 
acts  of  violence  by  all  parties. 

We  are  communicating  with  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  in  an  effort 
to  learn  the  facts  of  this  most  recent 
tragedy. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  William  J.  Dyess.  ■ 
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TREATIES 


Current  Actions 


ML'LTI  LATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute 
for  Cooperation  on  Agriculture.  Done  at 
Washington  Mar.  6,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  8,  1980.  TIAS  9919. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  Apr.  8, 
1981. 

Antarctica 

The  Antarctic  treaty.  Signed  at  Washington 

Dec.  1,  1959.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 

1961.  TIAS  4780. 

Accession  deposited:  Peru,  Apr.  10, 

1981. 

Notification  of  succession  deposited: 

Papua  New  Guinea.  Mar.  16,  1981. 

Aviation.  Civil 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 
Accession  deposited:  Kiribati,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of 
the  com-ention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(TIAS  1591).  with  annex.  Done  at  Buenos 
Aires  Sept.  24,  1968.  Entered  into  force  Oct. 
24.  1968.  TIAS  6605. 
Accession  deposited:  Kiribati,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of 
bacteriological  (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at 
Washington.  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10, 

Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Accession  deposited:  Uruguay,  Apr.  6,  1981. 

Commodities  —  Common  Fund 
Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
mmodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
J,  L980.1 
Brazil,  Apr.  16,  1981. 

(  MMrrathm 

■  ntion  on  international  trade  in  en- 
.  ild  fauna  and  flora, 
l)one  at  Washington  Mar.  3, 
July  1.  1975.  TIAS 

:    I.ilx-na.  Mar.  11,  1981; 
M  :r  25,  1981. 
rv-  withdrawn:  South  Africa,  Feb. 
17.  l'jhl 

ntion  "f  Mar.  '■',, 
■  al  trade  in  endangered 
.  and  flora  (TIAS  8249) 
• 
Denmark,  Feb  25, 


f  ultural  Pi 


M 


let  for  the 

I  I'.'-   'oration  of 

Delhi 


Nov. -Dec.  1956,  as  amended  Apr.  24,  1963, 

and  Apr.  14-17,  1969.  Entered  into  force 

May  10,  1958;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  20,  1971. 

TIAS  7038. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  U.K., 

Dec.  30,  1980;  effective  Dec.  30,  1981. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  5,  1970.  TIAS  7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Mar.  19, 
1981. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 
1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Sudan,  Apr.  13,  1981. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at 
Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nov. 
30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:  Solomon  Islands, 
Mar.  13,  1981. 

Human  Rights 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  Done 
at  San  Jose  Nov.  22,  1969.  Entered  into  force 
July  18,  1978.2 
Accession  deposited:  Mexico,  Mar.  24,  1981.3 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976.2 
Accession  deposited:  Mexico,  Mar.  23,  1981. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 

and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.2 

Accession  deposited:  Mexico,  Mar.  23,  1981. 

Hydrographic  Organization 

Convention  on  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Organization,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Monaco  May  3,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  22,  1970.  TIAS  6933. 
Accession  deposited:  Belgium,  Mar.  10,  1981. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad 
in  civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The 
Hague  Mar.  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
Oct  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Accession  deposited:  Barbados,  Mar.  5,  1981. 

Load  lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 

on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331).  Adopted  at 

London  Oct.  12,  L971.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Belgium,  Mar.  19, 

198] 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Signed 

at  Geneva  Mar  6,  1948,  Entered  into  force 

Mar   iv,  1968.  TIAS  4044, 

Acceptance  depo  ited  '  oi  ta  Rica,  Mar.  4, 

1981 


Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  ' 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  ! 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London  , 
Nov.  15,  1979.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Malaysia,  Apr.  2, 
1981;  Spain,  Apr.  14  ,  1981. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978;  except  for  chapter 
II.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978.4  TIAS  8733. 

Territorial  application:  Notification  by  U.K. 
that  treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  Hong  Kong, 
effective  Apr.  15,  1981. 

Pollution 

Protocol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high 
seas  in  cases  of  pollution  by  substances  other 
than  oil.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973. l 
Accession  deposited:  Bahamas,  Mar.  5, 
1981. 

International  convention  on  the  establishment 

of  an  international  fund  for  compensation  for 

oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels 

Dec.  18,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  16, 

1978.2 

Accession  deposited:  Maldives,  Mar.  16, 

1981. 

Program-Carrying  Signals 

Convention  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
programme-carrying  signals  transmitted  by 
satellite.  Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  25,  1979.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  Apr.  7,  1981. 

Property  — Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of 
June  15,  1957,  as  revised.  Done  at  Geneva 
May  13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  6, 
1979.2 

Accession  deposited:  Denmark,  Mar.  3, 
1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974 
(TIAS  9700).  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
Filtered  into  force  May  1,  1981. 
Accession  deposited:  Norway,  Mar.  25,  1981. 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  '■!■■>, 
L980,  TIAS  9700. 

Accession  deposited:  Singapore,  Mar.   16, 
1981. 
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lite  Communications  System 

ention  on  the  international  maritime 
itf  organization  (INMARSAT),  with  an- 
Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976.  Entered 
(free  July  16,  1979.  TIAS  9605 
vsinn  deposited:  Philippines,  Mar.  30, 

ication  deposited:  Chile.  Feb.  26,  1981. 

itmg  agreement  on  the  international 
ime  satellite  organization  (INMARSAT), 

annex.  Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976. 
red  into  force  July  16,  1979.  TIAS  9605. 
ttures:  Chile.  Feb.  26.  1981;  Philippines, 
30.  1981. 

trism 

national  convention  against  the  taking  of 
ges.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  17,  1979. ' 
ision  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
1,  1981. 

sportation 

?ment  on  the  international  carriage  of 
Table  foodstuffs  and  on  the  special 
ment  to  be  used  for  such  carriage 
),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept. 
•itered  into  force  Nov.  21,  1976.2 
ision  deposited:  German  Democratic 
blic,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

let 

ia  conventions  on  the  law  of  treaties, 
annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. 
-ed  into  force  Jan.  27,  1980.2 
ication  deposited:  Chile,  Apr.  9,  1981. 

it 

protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 

ud  convention,  1980.  Done  at 

ington  Mar.  24,  1981. ' 

iture:  Sweden,  Apr.  6,  1981. 

protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
t  trade  convention,  1971.  Done  at 
ington  Mar.  24,  1981. ' 
itures:  Brazil,  Apr.  28,  1981;  Egypt, 
24,  1981;  Sweden,  Apr.  6,  1981; 
ia.  Apr.  22,  1981. 


ention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
mination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
York  Dec.  18,  1979.1 
iture:  Brazil,  Mar.  31,  1981. 
ication  deposited:  Mexico,  Mar.  23, 


ention  on  the  political  rights  of  women. 

at  New  York  Mar.  31,  1953.  Entered 
brce  July  7,  1954;  for  the  U.S.  July  7, 

TIAS  8289. 
ication  deposited:  Mexico,  Mar.  23, 

■American  convention  on  the  granting  of 
cal  rights  to  women.  Signed  at  Bogota 
2,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  22, 
for  the  U.S.  May  24,  1976.  TIAS  8365. 
aion  deposited:  Mexico,  Mar.  24, 


BILATERAL 

Dominica 

Agreemenl  concerning  the  provision  of  train 
ing  related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  Program.  Effected  by  exchange 

of  notes  at  Bridgetown  and  Roseau  Dee.  11, 
1980,  and  Feb.  -l.  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  4,  1981. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
28,  1977  (TIAS  8944).  Signed  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo Feb.  20,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Feb. 
20,  1981. 

The  Gambia 

Agreement  relating  to  radio  communications 
between  amateur  stations  on  behalf  of  third 
parties.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Banjul  Mar.  17,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  16,  1981. 

Ghana 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Apr. 

14,  1980  (TIAS  9738),  with  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Accra  Mar.  31,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  31,  1981. 

Hong  Kong 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
8,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8936,  9291, 
9611,  9714),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Hong 
Kong  Mar.  13,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar. 
13,  1981;  effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Israel 

First  amendment  to  agreement  of  Dec.  3, 
1980,  proving  additional  grant  funds  to  sup- 
port the  economic  and  political  stability  of 
Israel.  Signed  Mar.  27,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  27,  1981. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Kuala  Lumpur  Dec.  5,  1980,  and 
Feb.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  27, 
1981;  effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Mexico 

Agreement  of  cooperation  regarding  pollution 
of  the  marine  environment  by  discharges  of 
hydrocarbons  and  other  hazardous 
substances,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Mexico 
City  July  24,  1980.  Entered  into  force  provi- 
sionally July  24,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Definitively,  Mar.  30, 
1981. 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  cases  of  natural 
disasters.  Signed  at  Mexico  City  Jan.  15, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  Jan. 

15,  1980. 

Entered  into  force:  Definitively,  Mar.  18, 
1981. 


Treaties 


NATO 

Agreement  concerning  the  application  of  part 
IV  of  the  agreement  on  the  status  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  national 
representatives,  and  international  staff.  Sept 

20,  L951  (TIAS  2992),  to  the  officials  of 

NATO  civilian  bodies  located  (Ml  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Signed  at 
Brussels  Mar.  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  3,  1981, 

Niger 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  Program.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Niamey  Mar.  1 1  and  June  9,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  June  9,  1980. 

Norway 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts 
of  the  U.S.,  with  annex  and  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  26,  1981.  Enters 
into  force  on  a  date  to  be  mutually  agreed  by 
exchange  of  notes,  upon  the  completion  of  in- 
ternal procedures  of  both  governments. 

Philippines 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  the  ex- 
change of  individual  personnel  between  the 
U.S.  Army  Western  Command  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines.  Signed  at 
Manila  Mar.  25,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  25,  1981. 

Poland 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Sept.  15,  1980,  and 
Mar.  20,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 
1981;  effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

St.  Lucia 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  Program.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Bridgetown  and  Castries  Dec.  11, 
1980,  and  Jan.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  27,  1981. 

St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  Program.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Bridgetown  and  Kingstown  Dec. 
11,  1980,  and  Jan.  20,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  20,  1981. 

Senegal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 

of  agricultural  commodities  of 

May  16,  1980.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 

Dec.  23,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  23, 

1980. 
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Sudan 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  and  its 
agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Khartoum 
May  17.  1980.  Entered  into  force  for  1979/80 
debt  June  19.  1980. 
Entered  into  force  for  1980/81  debt: 
Apr.  14.  1981. 

Sweden 

Technical  exchange  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ment in  the  field  of  nuclear  safety  research 
and  development,  with  appendix.  Signed  at 
Bethesda  and  Studsvik  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  23, 
•      Entered  into  force  Feb.  23,  1981. 

Switzerland 

Internationa]  express  mail  agreement,  with 

detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Bern  and 

Washington  Dec.  7,  1978,  and 

Jan.  22.  I 

Entered  into  force:  Feb.  1,  1979. 

Turkey 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  payments  due  under  PL  480 
Title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Ankara  Mar.  27, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  27,  1981. 

I  nited  Kingdom 

Arrangement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
dependents  of  official  government  employees. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
Jan.  14  and  15,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
15.  I  •• 

World  Health  Organization 

orandum  of  understanding  regarding 
United  States  EPA  collaboration  in  the  inter- 
national program  on  chemical  safety.  Signed 
at  Washington  and  Geneva  Jan.  19  and  Mar. 
19.  1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  19,  1981. 

Zaire 

■  ••ment  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
reschedu.  ments  due  under  PL  480 

Title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Sign  haaaMar.  10, 

Mar    10,  1'- 


April  1981 


■I  declarations 

■  in  force  for  the  I  f.S. 


April  1 

Of  the  $75  million  in  economic  support 
funds  to  Nicaragua,  the  U.S.  suspends  the  re- 
maining $15  million  because  of  that  country's 
assistance  to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 
However,  recognizing  the  necessity  to  retain 
U.S.  influence  in  Nicaragua  and  to  continue 
incentives  for  moderates  there,  the  U.S.  did 
not  demand  immediate  repayment  of  out- 
standing fully  disbursed  loans  already  extend- 
ed to  that  country  and  will  consider  a 
resumption  of  aid  should  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  improve. 

April  2 

Polish  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Mieczyslaw 
Jagielski  visits  U.S.  to  discuss  U.S.-Polish 
relations  and  to  seek  economic  aid  for  that 
country.  The  U.S.  announces  that  it  will  pro- 
vide food  aid  to  Poland— 30,000  tons  of  dried 
milk  and  30,000  tons  of  butter— which  will  be 
sold  below  world  market  prices  for  Polish 
currency. 

April  3 

Secretary  Haig  makes  official  visit  to  the 
Middle  East  -Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  April  3-8.  He  also  makes  stops 
in  Rome,  Madrid,  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn 
April  8-11. 

April  6 

U.S.  asks  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  dismiss  U.S.  claims  against  Iran 
for  damages  resulting  from  seizing  and 
holding  U.S.  hostages.  If  Iran  fails  to  live  up 
to  the  agreement  signed  Jan.  19,  in  Algeria, 
the  petition  reserves  the  right  to  reinstitute 
proceedings. 

April  8 

Meeting  of  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
in  Bonn,  NATO  Defense  Ministers  issue  a 
statement  noting  that  Soviet  intervention  in 
Poland  would  undermine  the  prospects  for  ef- 
fective arms  control  negotiations. 

April  9 

International  Conference  on  Assistance  to 
Refugees  in  Africa  convenes  in  Geneva  April 
9-11,  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  U.S. 
Permanenl  Representative  to  the  U.N.,  heads 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

April  10 

Thirty-five  nations,  including  NATO  (ex- 
cepl  I  f.S.  and  Turkey)  and  all  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pad  (except  Romania)  sign  Conven- 
tional Weapons  ( lonvention  (CWC)  which  is 
primarily  designed  to  protect  civilians  from 

incendiaries,  land  mines,  and  booby  (raps. 

The  i   S  ii  reviewing  its  position  on  the 

fning  the  Convention.  The  Con- 
ion  will  remain  open  for  signature  lor  a 

lull    .■ 


April  14 

Governments  of  the  Western 
Five — Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republ 
of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States— issue  a  statement  concernii 
the  failure  of  the  preimplementation  meetii 
in  Geneva  to  give  effect  to  the  U.N.  plan  fc 
Namibia.  They  reiterate  their  commitment 
an  internationally  acceptable  settlement  foi 
that  country. 

The  space  shuttle  Columbia  safely  land; 
concluding  the  successful  first  demonstratk 
of  a  new  approach  to  extraterrestrial  trave 
and  opening  a  new  era  in  space  travel. 

April  15 

U.S.  announces  that  Maksim 
Shostakovich,  son  of  the  late  Soviet  compos 
Dmitri,  and  his  son  will  be  admitted  to  this 
country  as  refugees.  The  two  sought  politic 
asylum  in  West  Germany  on  April  12. 

Hans  Christ,  a  Salvadoran  national  and 
suspect  in  the  killing  of  Jose  Rodolfo  Viera, 
head  of  El  Salvador's  Agrarian  Reform  In- 
stitute, and  two  American  advisers,  is  ar- 
rested in  Miami  by  Federal  authorities. 

April  17 

Prime  Minister  Nguza  Karl-i-Bond  of 
Zaire  resigns. 

April  21 

U.S.  announces  decision  to  sell  a  new 
multimillion-dollar  arms  package,  including 
five  radar  planes — AW  ACS  (airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system)  planes— to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

April  23 

Nsinga  Udjuu  Ongwakeb  Untube,  a 
former  Interior  Minister,  is  appointed  Prirm 
Minister  of  Zaire. 

April  24 

After  15  months,  U.S.  lifts  ban  on  sale  c 
agricultural  goods  and  phosphates  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

April  27 

Poland's  15  Western  creditor  govern- 
ments, including  the  U.S.  Government,  agre 
in  Paris  to  reschedule  Polish  official  debt 
payments  coming  due  May  1-Dec.  31,  1981. 

April  30 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim 
makes  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  to 
meet  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  ( 
State. 

Prince  Charles,  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  throne,  makes  a  private  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Norfolk, 
Williamsburg,  and  Yorktown,  Va.  During  hi 
visit,  the  Prince  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
White  House  dinner  and  also  had  brief 
meetings  with  the  President  and  Secretary  i 
State.  ■ 


April  12 

US.  launch.-:      pare  shuttle  CnlumMa,  the 
dde  which  ran  he  reflown. 
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Subject 

Haig:  interview  tor  Spanish 
television.  Mar.  30. 

Haig:  remarks  on  arrival  in 
Cairo,  Apr.  4. 

Department  of  State  Library 
dedication  ceremony. 

Haig;  interview  for  "Great 
Decisions  '81." 

U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CC1R). 
study  group  1 ,  Apr.  23  and 
24.  ' 

CCIR,  study  group  4, 
Apr.  29. 

-    Poland  sign  textile 
agreement,  Sept.  15,  1980, 
and  Mar.  20,  1981. 

Haig,  Laingen:  awards  cere- 
mony for  former  hostages. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  subdivision, 
stability,  and  load  lines, 
May  5. 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on  in- 
ternational data  flows, 
May   14. 

Haig:  arrival  remarks,  Cairo, 
Apr.  4. 

Haig,  Sadat:  remarks  from 
the  Barrages,  Cairo, 
Apr.  5. 

Haig,  Shamir:  arrival  state- 
ments, Ben  Gurion  Airport, 
Apr.  5. 

Haig,  Begin:  statements, 
Jerusalem,  Apr.  5. 

Haig,  Shamir:  dinner  toasts, 
Jerusalem,  Apr.  5. 

Haig,  N'avon:  question-and- 
answer  session,  Jerusalem, 
Apr.  6. 

Haig,  Begin:  statements  fol- 
lowing Jerusalem  meeting, 
Apr.  6. 

Haig:  remarks  to  U.S.  Em- 
bassy staff,  Amman. 

Haig  departure  remarks, 
Amman,  Apr.  7. 

Haig:  statement  upon  depar- 
ture from  Riyadh. 

Haig:  statement  upon  depar- 
ture from  Rome,  Apr.  8. 

Haig:  statement  upon  death 
of  General  Omar  Bradley. 

Haig:  news  conference, 
Madrid,  Apr.  9. 


•109      4/24       Haig:  statement  following 
meeting  with  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Lord 

Carrington,  London, 
Apr.   10. 

110  4/24        Haig:  remarks  following 

meeting  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher,  London, 
Apr.  10. 

1 1 1  4/24        Haig:  remarks  to  the  press, 

Paris,  Apr.  11. 

112  4/28       Haig:  departure  remarks, 

Bonn,  Apr.  11. 

113  4/23       U.S.,  Canada  Consultations 

on  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit. 

114  4/17        Haig:  interview  by  Barrie 

Dunsmore,  ABC-TV. 

*115      4/22        U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCITT), 
study  group  A,  May  28. 

•116      4/22       SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications, 
May  7. 

*  1 1 7      4/22       U.S.,  Korea  establish  a  spe- 
cific limit  on  one  additional 
textile  category. 

*118      4/22        U.S.,  Haiti  amend  textile 

agreement,  Dec.  17,  1980 
and  Feb.  5,  1981. 

*119      4/22       U.S.,  Malaysia  sign  new  tex- 
tile agreement,  Dec.  5, 
1980  and  Feb.  27,  1981. 

*120  4/22  U.S.,  Korea  agree  to  modifi- 
cations of  bilateral  textile 
agreement. 

121  4/23        Haig:  interview  by  Marvin 

Kalb,  NBC-TV,  Apr.  14. 

122  4/24        Haig:  speech  to  American 

Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 
122 A    4/24       Question-and-answer  session 
following  Newspaper 
Editors  Convention  speech. 

*123      4/28       Haig,  Luns:  press  briefing, 
White  House,  Apr.  16. 

*124      4/28       Haig:  statement  before 

House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations. 

*125      4/28       SCC,  SOLAS,  May  27. 

*126      4/28       CCITT,  study  group  D, 

Modern  Working  Party, 
May  19-20. 

*127      5/1  Ambassador  William  E. 

Brock  to  address  Confer- 
ence on  U.S.  Trade  and  In- 
vestment in  Africa,  New 
Orleans,  May  8. 

*128      4/30       Bicentennial  theater  opens 
at  the  Department  of 
State. 

*129  4/30  U.S.,  India  amend  textile 
agreement,  Apr.  22  and 
23. 

*130  4/30  U.S.,  Sri  Lanka  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  Mar.  16. 

*  Not  printed  in  the  BULLETIN.  ■ 
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Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520, 

Secretary  Haig 

Security  and  Development  Assistance, 
Mar.  19,  1981  (Current  Policy  #271). 

Interview  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  Mar.  29, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #264). 

A  New  Direction  in  Foreign  Policy,  Apr.  24, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #275). 

Africa 

Aid  for  African  Refugees,  Acting  Director  for 
Refugee  Programs  Smyser,  Mar.  19,  1981 
(Current  Policy  #268). 

Background  Notes  on  Ghana  (Feb.  1981). 

Background  Notes  on  Seychelles  (Mar.  1981). 

Background  Notes  on  Togo  (Mar.  1981). 

Background  Notes  on  Zimbabwe  (Jan.  1981). 

African  Refugees  (GIST,  Apr.  1981). 

Asia 

Foreign  Policy  Priorities  in  Asia,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Political  Affairs  Stoessel, 
Apr.  24,  1981  (Current  Policy  #274). 

East  Asia 

Background  Notes  on  Vietnam  (Feb.  1981). 

U.S.-China  Agricultural  Trade  (GIST, 
Apr.  1981). 

U.S.-China  Relations  (GIST,  Mar.  1981). 

U.S.-China  Economic  Relations  (GIST, 
Mar.  1981). 

U.S.-China  Science  and  Technology  Ex- 
changes (GIST,  Mar.  1981). 

Economics 

Global  Economic  Interdependence,  Assistant 

Secretary  Hinton,  Apr.  8,  1981  (Current 

Policy  #273). 
1978-79  Trade  of  Non-NATO  Europe,  Japan, 

With  Communist  Countries,  Jan.  16,  1981 

(Special  Report  #78). 
U.S.  Export  Expansion  (GIST,  May  1981). 

Energy 

Energy  Security  and  International  Prepared- 
ness, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Morse, 
Mar.  23,  1981  (Current  Policy  #272). 

Europe 

Background  Notes  on  Canada  (Mar.  1981). 
Background  Notes  on  Liechtenstein 

(Mar.  1981). 
Background  Notes  on  Malta  (Mar.  1981). 
Background  Notes  on  Portugal  (Apr.  1981). 

Foreign  Aid 

Development  Assistance  for  the  Third  World, 
Acting  Director  McPherson,  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency,  Mar.  19, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #267). 
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Latin  America  &  the  Caribbean 

Bilateral  Assistance,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Bushnell.  Mar.  23,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #269). 

El  Salvador.  Under  Secretary'  Stoessel, 
Mar.  19.  1981  (Current  Policy  #265). 

Background  Notes  on  Bermuda  (Feb.  1981). 

Background  Notes  on  Haiti  (Feb.  1981). 

Middle  East 

Middle  East  Regional  Security,  Director  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs  Burt,  Mar.  23, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #270). 

Hostage  Agreements  Transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. Department  statement  (two  declara- 
tions, the  undertakings,  and  related  docu- 
ments) Mar.  12.  1981  (Selected  Documents 
=19). 

Background  Notes  on  Algeria  (Feb.  1981). 

Background  Notes  on  North  Yemen  (Dec. 
1980). 

Background  Notes  on  South  Yemen  (Dec. 
1980). 

Military  Affairs 

U.S.  Collective  Defense  Arrangements  (seven 
treaties),  Apr.  1981  (Special  Report  #81). 

Pacific 

Background  Notes  on  New  Zealand  (Jan. 

1981). 
U.S.  and  the  South  Pacific  (GIST,  Mar.  1981). 

Population 

Population  Growth  and  Foreign  Policy. 
Ambassador  Benedick,  Jan.  27,  1981  (Cur- 
rent Policy  #263). 

Security  Assistance 

FY  1982  Proposals  for  Security  Assistance, 

Under  Secretary  Buckley  Mar.  19,  1981 

(Current  Policy  #266). 

I  nited  Nations 

IN   Decade  for  Women  (GIST, 
Mar    1981).  ■ 


GPO  Sales 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  sum- 
maries which  describe  the  people,  history, 
government,  economy,  and  foreign  relations 
of  each  country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list 
of  principal  government  officials  and  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a 
reading  list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Back- 
ground Notes  currently  in  stock — at  least 
140 — $16;  1-year  subscription  service  for  ap- 
proximately 77  updated  or  new  Notes — $21; 
plastic  binder — $2.)  Single  copies  of  those 
listed  below  are  available  for  $1;  $1.25  for 
foreign  mailing. 

Algeria   Pub.7821  8pp 

Bermuda Pub.7901  4pp 

El  Salvador Pub.7794  4pp 

Ghana   Pub.8089  7pp 

Haiti    Pub.8287  4pp 

New  Zealand Pub.8251  8pp 

North  Yemen Pub.8170  6pp 

South  Yemen Pub.8368  4pp 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Multilateral.  TIAS  9629.  3636pp.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9629.) 
Alexandria  Wastewater  System  Expansion. 

Agreement  with  Egypt.  TIAS  9699. 

22pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9699.) 
Atomic  Energy  — Research  Participation  and 

Technical  Exchange  in  Loss  of  Fluid 

Test  (LOFT)  Program.  Agreement  with 

the  Netherlands.  TIAS  9703.  8pp.  $1.25. 

(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9703.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 

the  Republic  of  Korea.  TIAS  9733.  5pp. 

$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9733.) 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET).  Agreement  with  Barbados. 

TIAS  9743.  5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 

S9. 10:9743.) 
Atomic  Energy  — Cooperative  Research  on 

Power  Burst  Facility  (PBF)  and 

Nuclear  Safety  Research  Reactor 

(NSRR).  Agreement  with  Japan.  TIAS 

9748.  5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9748.) 
Narcotic    Drugs- Additional    Cooperative 

Arrangements  to  Curb  Illegal  Traffic. 

Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  9750.  5pp. 

>1.00,  (Cat,  No.  S9.10:9750.) 
Economic,  Scientific  and  Technological,  and 

Educational  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 

Agreement  with  Greece.  TIAS  9754. 

L2pp,  $1.25,  (Cat.  No,  S9.10:9754.) 
Atomic  Energy -Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses. 

Protocol  with  Canada,  TIAS  '.1751).  43pp 

$2.25.  (Cat.  No.  89.10:9759  | 


Atomic  Energy  — Enriched  Uranium  Trai 
fer  for  Research  Reactor  in  Yugoslav  i 

Agreement  with  the  International  Ator 

Energy  Agency  and  the  Socialist  Federi 

Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  TIAS  9767.  13). 

$1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9767.) 
Agricultural    Development    and    Planni 

Center.  Agreement  with  the  Associatio* 

of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).  ! 

TIAS  9778.  3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9778.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  w 

Guinea.  TIAS  9779.  36pp.  $2.00.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9779.) 
Criminal    Investigations.    Agreement   wj 

Algeria.  TIAS  9780.  6pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  N 

S9.10:9780.) 
Tracking  Stations.  Agreement  with  Aust: 

lia.  TIAS  9781.  17pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9781.) 
Finance— Consolidation  and   Rescheduli 

of  Certain  Debts.  Agreement  with 

Turkey.  TIAS  9783.  10pp.  $1.25.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9783.) 
Prisoner  Transfer.   Agreement  with   Pei 

TIAS  9784.  14pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9784.) 
Finance  — Consolidation  and   Rescheduli] 

of  Certain  Debts.  Agreement  with 

Turkey.  TIAS  9786.  16pp.  $1.50.  (Cat. 

No.  S9. 10:9786.) 
Prisoner  Transfer.  Agreement  with  Panair 

TIAS  9787.  20pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 

S9.10:9787.) 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Import  Licensing  Procedures.  Agree- 
ment with  Other  Governments.  TIAS 

9788.  27pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9788 
Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  t 

Hungarian  People's  Republic.  TIAS  978! 

3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9789.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  wi 

Nicaragua.  TIAS  9790.  21pp.  $1.50.  (Ca 

No.  S9. 10:9790.) 
Economic  and  Military  Cooperation.  Agre< 

ment  with  Oman.  TIAS  9791.  3pp.  $1.0(1 

(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9791.) 
Atomic  Energy  — Research  Participation 

and  Technical  Exchange.  Agreement 

with  the  Netherlands.  TIAS  9792.  25pp. 

$1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9792.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  witl 

Egypt.  TIAS  9793.  19pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  N< 

S9.10:9793.) 
Furnishing  of  Defense  Articles  and  Serv- 
ices. Agreement  with  Somalia.  TIAS 

9794.  6pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9794.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  witl 

Tanzania.  TIAS  9795.  3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat. 

No.  S9. 10:9795.) 
Trade  in  Textiles.  Agreement  with  the 

Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  TIAS 

9796.  3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9796.) 
Parcel  Post.  Agreement  with  the  Hungariai 

People's  Republic.  TIAS  9797.  119pp. 

(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9797.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  witl 

Jamaica.  TIAS  9799.  4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat. 

No.  S9.10:9799.) 
Scientific  Cooperation.  Memorandum  of 

Understanding  with  Belgium.  TIAS  980( 

7pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9800.) 
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teimbursement  of  Income  Taxes.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Customs  Cooperation 

Council  TIAS  9801.  4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat  No. 
301.) 
'ommodity  Imports  — Loan  No.  263-K-053. 

Agreement  with  Egypt.  TIAS  9802. 
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Presidents  Reagan  and  Lopez  Portillo  at 
White  House  Welcoming  Ceremony. 


The  President  with  John  Gavin,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  President  Lopez  Portillo 
following  the  afternoon's  horseback  ride  at  Camp  David. 


President  Reagan  greets  President  Lopez 
Portillo  before  the  evening  barbeque  at 
Camp  David. 


i'ri   ioV  Bl    Reagan  and  Lopez  Portillo  exchange  (oasts  during  the  evening  barbeque. 
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/isit  of  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo 


Mexican  Presidt  •■'  Josi  Lojh  :  Por- 
lllo  y  Pacheco  n  at  visit  to 

les  Jum  7  9,  1981.  Follow- 
>ig  are  remarks  made  at  the  arrival 

inge  of 
mcheon  I  n.d  President 

lure 
<ie>tt  Lopez  Portillo  on  May  9. 


lRRIVAL  ceremony. 

DNE  8,  19811 

•resident  Reagan 

warmly  welcome  President  Lopez  Por- 
illo  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
'nited  States.  But  I  also  want  to  convey 
ly  personal  greetings  because  of  my 
ersonal  respect  and  affection.  The  rela- 
ionship  we've  built  as  individuals  is  in- 
icative  of  a  new  dimension  that  we  are 
ringing  to  the  friendship  between  our 
«vo  countries. 

Our  planned  meeting  of  2  months 
go,  which  I  was  looking  forward  to 
,-ith  great  anticipation,  was  abruptly 
ancelled.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
he  consideration  you've  shown  in 
isiting  us  here  in  Washington.  You've 
one  us  a  great  honor  in  your  visit  to 
he  White  House. 

You  will  recall  the  last  time  we  met 
.•as  in  the  Museum  of  Art,  part  of  Mex- 
:o's  rich  cultural  past — that  was  in 
)iudad  Juarez.  We  were  surrounded 
here  by  magnificent  pieces  of  art,  part 
xico's  rich  cultural  past.  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  meet  in  such  a 
iace,  for  art  transcends  time  and 
naterial  consideration. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  friendship 
etween  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  the 
'nited  States.  In  a  world  filled  with 
leighbors  who  resort  to  violence, 
leighbors  who've  lost  sight  of  the  shared 
alues  and  mutual  interests,  the  goodwill 
etween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is 
.  blossom  whose  beauty  we  meet  here  to 
herish  and  protect. 

God  made  Mexico  and  the  United 
itates  neighbors,  but  it  is  our  duty  and 
he  duty  of  generations  yet  to  come  to 
nake  sure  that  we  remain  friends.  I 
welcome  you  today  with  the  pledge  that 

: ministration  will  sincerely  and 
liligently  strive  to  maintain  a  relation- 
nutual  respect  and  cooperation 


between  our  two  nations,  and  the  deci- 
sions which  affect  both  sides  of  our 
border  will  be  made  only  after  the 
closest  consultation  between  our  govern- 
ments. 

Our  very  proximity  is  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  how  two 
nations,  talking  together  as  equals,  as 
partners,  as  friends,  can  solve  their 
problems  and  deepen  their  mutual 
respect.  You  are  a  scholar,  a  man  of  art, 
and  a  political  leader  of  a  proud  and  in- 
dependent nation.  There  are  many  items 
of  importance  on  our  agenda.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  far-reaching  exchange  of 
views  that  will  cement  the  ties  between 
us.  The  personal  friendship  we're 
developing  must  he  equaled  by  the 
closeness  between  our  two  peoples. 

President  Lopez  Portillo2 

Under  the  sign  of  friendship  which 
began  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  it  is  now  for  me 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  the  capital 
city  of  your  great  country.  We  are  very 
sorry  that  we  did  not  see  you  in  Tijuana 
as  we  had  planned.  But  I  am  very  happy 
that  we  are  meeting  now  here  at  the 
White  House,  and  it  also  pleases  me 
enormously  to  see  that  you  have  totally 
recovered  from  the  attempt  that  was 
brought  on  by  absurd  violence.  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  that  you  have  enor- 
mous capacity  of  recovery.  And  in  your 
health  and  in  your  strength,  I  can  see 
the  good  health  and  the  strength  of  your 
nation. 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  have  so  many  items  to  deal  with 
among  themselves  as  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  We  are  not  only  neighbors, 
we  are  also  the  representatives  of  two 
worlds.  Literally  and  geographically 
speaking,  we  represent  the  north  and 
the  south  along  3,000  kilometers  of 
border.  Therefore,  there  are  structural 
matters  between  us  that  have  been 
shaped  by  our  history  and  our 
geography. 

We  also  represent  the  relationship 
between  the  developing  world  and  the 
world  that  has  already  been  developed. 
And  we  are  also  immersed  in  a  regional 
context  that  shapes  our  relationship. 

I  come  here  now  as  a  friend  without 
any  prejudice  to  talk  over  these  matters 
with  you  and  to  prove  with  my  coming 
that  there  can  he  friendship  among 
friends  and  that  this  friendship  can  have 


as  its  main  pillar  and  basis  the  rule  of 
reason.  In  an  absurd  world,  the 
reasonable  thing  to  do  can  be  the  possi- 
ble thing  to  do.  And  what  is  reasonable 
is  based  on  respect  and  on  the  law. 

There  are  many  problems  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  We  will  be  very  happy 
to  find  our  similarities.  And  when  we  do 
not  have  coinciding  opinions,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  in  this  world  of 
plurality  there  may  be  times  when  we  do 
not  have  coinciding  opinions,  then  we 
will  talk  things  over  without  arrogance. 
Arrogance  is  a  very  dangerous  deviation 
of  those  who  are  in  a  weaker  position. 
The  other  very  dangerous  aspect  is  sub- 
mission. We  will  select  the  road  of 
respect  and  the  rule  of  reason  without 
any  submission  and  without  any  ar- 
rogance. 

I  believe  that  few  times  in  our 
history  has  there  been  an  opportunity 
for  good  understanding  as  there  is  today 
to  understand  each  other  well  and  to 
deepen  and  make  headway  in  our  rela- 
tionship. I  feel  that  you  have  great  good 
will  and  a  friendly  feeling.  I  feel  that 
you  are  a  decent  individual  and  an 
honest  one.  I  shall  make  a  great  effort 
to  respond  to  the  kindnesses  that  you 
have  with  me. 

We  have  established  a  friendship 
which  no  doubt  will  be  both  symbolic 
and  solid.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  what  our  two 
peoples  and  nations  want  of  us.  We 
want  to  be  understood,  and,  in  turn,  we 
want  to  understand.  We  want  to 
respect,  and  we  want  to  be  respected. 
We  want  a  solid  relationship  that  will 
seek  out  the  mutual  interest  of  two 
countries  that  are  neighbors  and  friends. 
I  am  very  certain  that  if  we  go  beyond 
rhetoric  and  prejudice,  we  shall  be  able 
to  achieve  our  goals.  And  this  will  be  for 
the  good  of  both  countries. 


LUNCHEON  TOASTS, 
JUNE  9,  19813 

President  Reagan 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  Governor  of 
California,  I  was  inspecting  areas  in  our 
State  which  had  been  enormously 
damaged  by  one  of  those  natural 
catastrophies  that  we  sometimes  see  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — great  mud  slides  that 
can  sweep  away  a  man's  home  in  a  mat- 
ter of  moments. 
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One  of  these  belonged  to  an  old 
gentleman  from  your  country  who  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  what,  before 
the  slide,  had  been  his  living  room.  We 
were  both  knee-deep  in  mud.  It  must 
have  been  heartbreaking  for  him 
because  his  home  had  obviously  been 
newly  furnished.  Now  it  was  a  scene  of 
ruin.  With  quiet  dignity  and  the  utmost 
sincerity,  he  said:  "Governor  Reagan,  mi 
casa  es  su  casa," — my  house  is  your 
house.  I  was  deeply  moved,  and  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  a  witness  to  what  was 
purely  and  traditionally  Hispanic — per- 
sonal pride  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
adversity. 

Today,  the  entire  nation  is  happy  to 
have  you  with  us  here  in  the  White 
House,  and  since  this  house  belongs  to 
all  of  them,  may  I  say  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  mi  casa  es  su  casa.  [Ap- 
plause] 

From  the  moment  of  our  meeting  on 
the  Friendship  Bridge  at  Ciudad  Juarez 
last  January,  I  was  certain  that  we 
would  make  our  relationship  more  than 
symbolic,  not  only  because  our  peoples 
expect  certain  cordiality  between  their 
leaders  but  because  the  leader  of  the 
Mexican  people  exemplifies  so  well  the 
proud  culture  and  heritage  of  his  people. 

When  you  took  that  highly  symbolic 
step  across  the  boundary  to  grasp  my 
hand,  I  knew  that  our  future  relation- 
ship would  be  that  of  personal  friends. 
Your  concern  and  good  wishes  during 
my  period  of  hospitalization  were  deeply 
appreciated.  The  Vice  President  told  me 
of  your  concern  for  my  health  and  of 
your  most  generous  offer  to  travel  to 
Washington  for  this  meeting  even 
though  protocol  called  for  me  to  visit 
you. 

At  your  first  meeting,  you  gave  me 
a  splendid  example  of  your  own  artistry, 
drawings  of  horses  etched  on  glass, 
n  by  you  that  are  now  proudly 
displayed  behind  my  desk  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice, arid  I  value  greatly  the  volumes  on 

tiful  art  of  your  country.  But  it 
would  \h-  difficult  to  match  the  gift  that 
arrived  at  our  ranch  shortly  before  my 
inauguration— Kl  Alamino,  a  magnifi- 
onal  mount.  That 
iii  friendship,  you  took  me 
family.  [Laughter] 
I  remember,  too,  thai  you 

■    with  a  hound  volume  of  a 

book  n  Quetzalcoatl.  It 

IT  people.   It 


The  President  and  guests  are  entertained  by  the  Army  Strolling  Strings  during  a  White 
House  luncheon. 


also  says  much  about  the  man  who  leads 
them  today.  I  found  especially  relevant 
to  your  land  the  words  of  Quetzalcoatl 
to  his  new-born  son:  "You  are  made  with 
the  fibers  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  laughter 
and  tears.  You  are  at  the  edge  of  all  the 
possibilities  and  soon  you  will  have  the 
strength  to  choose.  You  will  be  the 
course  and  the  measure  of  the  richness 
and  the  misery.  You  will  be  the  eagle 
and  the  serpent.  With  your  pain,  you 
will  maintain  the  conscience  of  the 
universe,  with  your  laughter,  the  dignity 
of  Man." 

Later  in  the  book,  Quetzalcoatl, 
perplexed  by  the  problems  of  governing, 
said  something  we  can  both  relate  to: 
"Despite  its  regularity,  this  world  is  a 
confused  sphere  of  arbitrary  things." 

The  art  of  politics  is  sometimes 
frustrating,  but  there  are  other  times  of 
confidence  and  optimism  and  your  visit 
has  been  such  a  time.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  you  in  our  meetings,  noting 
the  content  and  the  spirit  with  which 
you  spoke.  Your  presence  inspires  con- 
fidence that  we  can  calm  any  of  the  ten- 
sions that  inevitably  arise  between  two 
such  close  neighbors.  During  your  elec- 
tion campaign  in  1976,  you  traveled 
through  all  31  of  Mexico's  states, 
spreading  new  hope.  The  message  you 
brought  to  the  Mexican  people  is 
something  that  can  serve  as  a  cor- 
nerstone for  our  relationship  as  well.  If 
problems  arise  between  us,  we  must 
always  remember  we  are  the  solution. 
There  is  nothing  that  with  mutual 
respect  and  honest  communication  we 
cannot  work  out  together. 


I  look  forward  to  our  next  meeting 
in  Cancun,  Mexico,  in  October.  In 
saluting  you  today,  I  thank  you  for  youi 
generosity,  but  more,  I  thank  you  for 
the  continued  good  will  between  our  tw< 
peoples  that  your  visit  represents.  And 
so  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast 
to  Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  the  President  of 
Mexico. 

President  Lopez  Portillo2 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  moved.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  spoken  before  an 
auditorium  in  this  same  place  three 
times  before,  and  I  have  never  been  so 
moved  as  I  feel  today.  It  is  true  that 
I  had  always  been  sincere  but  also 
cautious.  I  had  always  spoken  frankly, 
but  I  have  always  measured  the  weight 
of  each  one  of  my  words  because  the 
relationship,  for  some  reason  or  another 
had  always  been  a  tense  one.  A  relation 
ship  between  neighbors  that  are  so  dif- 
ferent are  always  difficult.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  one  side  and  for  the  other.  But  I 
confess  for  the  first  time  now  I  have  fel 
totally  relaxed.  For  the  first  time  a 
President  of  the  United  States  has  used 
with  me  that  very  generous  formula  of 
"my  home  is  your  home."  [Applause] 
And  for  we  who  understand  the 
greatness  and  dignity  that  are  behind 
that  expression,  what  I  have  heard  frorr 
the  President  today  has  deeply  moved 
me.  As  I  can  understand  very  well  that 
he  felt  deeply  moved  also  when  he  heart 
that  old  man  who  had  no  roof  over  his 
head  and  who  was  offering  him  his 
home,  because  a  home  is  the  environ- 
ment of  respect  for  the  intimacy  of  the 
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iman  being.  And  when  one  gives  one's 
pnacy  in  friendship,  it  is  that  that  he 
giving. 
We  understand  this  to  be  so.  and  we 

lank  you  for  this.  But  I  must  also  say 
at  it  has  not  only  been  the  external 
■havior  hut  also  the  substantive  part  of 
lr  relationship  that  has  always  been 
onerous,  kind,  and  affectionate. 

It*  all  the  powerful  people  in  the 
L>rld  were  to  truly  understand  what 

means  to  the  weak  people,  the 
Md  would  totally  change.  It  is  not  on- 
to give,  not  only  to  help;  the  most  im- 
>rtant  thing  of  all  is  to  respect.  He 
ho  gives  without  respect  is  usually  of- 
nsive.  Very  frequently  I  am  reminded 
id  1  remind  others  that  the  first  civic 
on  that  we  learn  as  children  is 
ie  one  that  was  said  by  one  of  our 
■eat  men  and  presidents,  the  counter- 
!>eak,  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
e  said:  "Respect  for  the  rights  of 

The  first  word  that  we 
exicans  learn  in  our  civic  behavior  is 

:  "respect."  And  this  is  the  way 
hich  we  have  been  treated.  We  have 
;en  treated  with  respect  and  with 
iendship,  and  these  are  basic  qualities 
>us. 

On  that  basis,  everything  can  be 
lilt.  One  can  coincide,  one  can  be  sent, 
jman  l>eings  are  made  in  many  and 
irious  different  ways  and  shapes.  And 
i  our  plurality,  we  should  learn  to  coex- 
t  and  to  tolerate  one  another, 
olerance  in  itself  is  respect.  And  when 
human  relationship  is  built  on  respect, 
is  indestructable.  We  have  spoken 
bout  many  things.  Fortunately,  we 
ave  agreed  on  most  of  them.  We  have 
issented  on  some.  But  with  the 
reatest  respect  we  have  agreed  to  talk 
bout  the  matters  on  which  we  dissent 
1  order  to  find  appropriate  solutions. 

Intolerance  has  not  come  to  cancel 
ut  opportunity,  and  that  is  very  impor- 
int  for  a  good  relationship  between 
ountries  such  as  ours.  It  is  important 
ecause  it  is  a  representative  sample  of 
•  hat  is  happening  in  the  world — the 
elationship  between  the  countries  that 
ave  been  able  to  develop  and  the 
leveloping  nations.  And  in  a  geographi- 
al  analogy,  we  could  say  that  this  is  an 
xpression  of  the  North-South  relation- 
hip.  We  are  the  most  significant  rela- 
ionship  between  the  North  and  the 


South.  That  is  why  1  have  felt  so  happy 

and  so  grateful  that  you  have  accepted 

our  invitation  to  come  to  Cancun; 
because  we  do  not  only  have  concepts  in 
mind,  but  we  have  direct  experiences 
and  reciprocal  experiences.  1  am  very 
certain  that  the  special  characteristics  of 
our  relationship— North-South  relation- 
ship, that  is,  United  States-Mexico — can 
be  taken  to  generalization  and  that  it 
will  be  useful,  that  it  can  be  useful,  and 
this  is  what  we  fervently  wish — it  can 
be  useful  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

We  want  appropriate  communica- 
tions so  that  political  will  can  be  ex- 
pressed. And  political  will  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  and  now  today  in  the 
United  States  as  regards  to  Mexico  and 
with  reference  to  Mexico  as  regards  to 
the  United  States  with  an  environment 
of  good  will,  peace,  respect,  and  con- 
sideration for  each  other. 

I  believe  that  in  Cancun  we  can  be  a 
stimulating  example  to  help  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  detente  of  this  world 
which  is  so  complex  and  at  times  so  ab- 
surd, because  if  the  disasters  brought  on 
by  nature  that  creates  all  these  thing  for 
human  beings  are  absurd  in  them- 
selves— these  disasters  that  leave  old 
men  without  a  roof  over  their  heads  but 
still  with  their  dignity,  nature,  in  that 
case,  as  nature  has  its  own  strength  and 
will,  cannot  be  controlled  by  us.  But 
there  is  something  that  leaves  man 
without  a  roof  over  his  head  and  which 
is  not  nature,  and  I'm  talking  about  pas- 
sions, ambition,  intolerance,  vio- 
lence— vices  all  of  human  will.  And  it  is 
up  to  the  will  of  the  human  being  to  cor- 
rect these  mistakes.  Perhaps  we  can  do 
nothing  against  nature,  but  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  with  our  will  if  we're  talking 
about  good  will,  and  I  do  believe  that 
good  will  is  possible.  And  I  believe  that 
in  Cancun,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  say  that  it  is  possible  and  to  confirm 
that  we're  speaking  the  truth. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  know  how 
to  lay  bridges  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  all  men  and  women  in  the  world  to 
say  to  each  other:  "My  friends,  this  is 
your  home."  To  the  health  of  President 


Reagan  and  his  beautiful  wife;  to  the 
friendship  of  Mexico  and  the  I  fnited 
Stales;  to  your  health. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN, 
JUNE  9,1981' 

I  just  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  President  Lopez  Portillo's  changing 
his  schedule  and  coming  to  Washington 
to  accommodate  us.  The  talks  that  we've 
had  were  frank,  they  were  valuable,  and 
they  led  to  a  closer  relationship  between 
our  two  countries.  In  addition  to  that, 
I'm  very  proud,  personally,  to  say  that 
we  have  a  warm  and  a  close  personal 
relationship  between  the  two  of  us. 

Our  frank  agreement  or  discussion 
revealed  basic  agreement  on  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  the  less- 
developed  nations,  to  bring  about  social 
and  economic  development  of  their 
peoples.  We  agreed  that  this  was  the 
best  way  to  assure  the  region's  future 
stability,  and  we'll  be  exchanging  ideas 
on  how  best  to  bring  about  such  develop- 
ment. We  agreed  that  the  special  nature 
of  our  relations  required  a  special 
framework  for  doing  business.  We  de- 
cided to  form  a  bilateral  foreign 
secretary's  commission  to  assure  in- 
tegrated handling  of  matters  of  common 
concern.  It  will  be  cochaired  by 
Secretary  Haig  and  Secretary 
Castaneda.  They  will  submit  a  report  by 
December  31,  1981. 

Because  trade  problems  are  essen- 
tially and  especially  urgent,  we  also 
decided  to  set  up  immediately  a  Cabinet- 
level  trade  committee  to  recommend 
how  to  go  about  dealing  with  outstand- 
ing bilateral  trade  questions.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  cochaired  by  the  Mexican 
and  United  States  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  Trade  Represen- 
tative. The  committee  will  begin  work  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  also  agreed  to  address  outstand- 
ing fisheries  problems  on  a  similar 
urgent  basis.  An  important  agreement 
providing  for  supply  of  substantial  quan- 
tities of  U.S.  grain  to  Mexico  during 
1982  was  signed  by  Secretary  Block  for 
the  United  States  and  Secretary  de  la 
Vega  for  Mexico.  Attorney  General 
Smith  briefed  the  Mexican  party  in 
detail  on  the  various  options  we're  now 
considering  to  deal  with  the  un- 
documented migrant  problem.  And  I 
assured  the  President  that  the  United 
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States  would  take  Mexico's  interest  in 
this  problem  fully  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual migrants  themselves. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing the  President  that  the  legislature 
has  acted — the  Congress  has  acted — and 
we  are  going  forward  with  construction 
of  the  Otay  Mesa  additional  border 
crossing  to  relieve  the  logjam  that  we 
have  at  the  San  Ysidro  crossing  there.  It 
is  badly  needed  on  the  California  Baja 
border.  And  we  agreed  that  it  would  be 
an  important  boost  to  tourism  in  both 
directions. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  formally  in- 
vited me  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of 
heads  of  government,  an  international 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  in 
October,  and  I  happily  accepted  that  in- 
vitation. I  look  forward  to  the  informal 
discussion  of  North-South  questions 
which  will  occur  at  that  meeting  and  as 
well  as  additional  meetings  that  we  have 
spoken  of. 


The  United  States  and  Mexico 


JMade  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House  (text  from  White  House  press  release). 

2President  Lopez  Portillo  spoke  in 
Spanish,  and  his  remarks  were  translated  by 
an  interpreter. 

'.Made  at  a  luncheon  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 

4  Made  on  the  North  Portico  of  the  White 
House  (text  from  White  House  press 
release).  ■ 


by  Everett  E.  Briggs 

Statement  prepared  for  delivery 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  June  10,  1981.  Mr. 
Briggs  is  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 1 

The  just-concluded  2-day  session  at 
Camp  David  and  at  the  White  House  is 
the  fifth  presidential-level  meeting  for 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  4V2 
years  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  has  been  in  of- 
fice. It  is  the  second  time  this  year  that 
President  Reagan  has  met  with  his  Mex- 
ican counterpart,  and  the  two  expect  to 
be  meeting  again  later  this  year  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  determined. 
Since  January  20  there  have  been 
several  telephone  exchanges,  as  well  as 
visits  by  special  emissaries. 

The  frequency  of  these  high-level  en- 
counters and  the  pace  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity reflect  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
intensity  and  importance  of  the  unique 
relationship  between  our  two  countries. 
This  relationship  is  as  complex,  exten- 
sive, intertwined,  and  interdependent  as 
any  for  the  United  States. 

There  is  scarcely  an  agency  of  our 
government  that  is  not  involved  in  pro- 
grams which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  relationship.  Contacts  between  ex- 
perts on  both  sides  are  constant;  in- 
dividual agencies  have  a  wide  variety  of 
agreements  and  arrangements  with  their 
counterparts  on  issues  ranging  from 
housing  and  health  to  culture,  tourism, 
aviation,  narcotics  control,  customs 
cooperation,  environmental  protection, 
science  and  technology,  to  name  just  a 
few.  Our  Embassy  in  Mexico  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  because  so  many 
agencies  find  it  necessary  to  be  repre- 
sented there:  11  in  all. 

There  exists  a  long-time,  active  rela- 
tionship  between  our  Congress  and  the 
Mexican  legislature,  and  within  a  few 
days  a  delegation  of  distinguished 
American  Congressmen  and  Senators 
will  go  to  Mexico  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  I '.S. -Mexico  Interparliamentary 
Commission — that  in  addition  to  fre- 
quenl  visits  hack  and  forth  by  individual 
members  or  delegations  interested  in 
specific  issues. 

I 'ruler  the  leadership  of  Governor 

Clements  of  Texas,  periodic  meetings  of 

border  governors  from  both  sides  are 


now  taking  place— a  development  we 
welcome  and  which  contributes  directly 
to  improved  understanding  and  in- 
creased possibilities  for  cooperation  at 
the  local  level. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  bina 
tional  organizations;  hardly  a  week  goes 
by  without  a  conference  on  U.S. -Mexi- 
can relations  sponsored  by  academia, 
foundations,  or  private  enterprise.  Tran- 
sit— tourism  and  business — between  the 
two  countries  is  the  heaviest  in  the 
world:  over  800,000  persons  legally 
cross  the  border  daily.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  12%  of  our  worldwide  con- 
sular resources  are  dedicated  to  Mexico, 
at  our  Embassy  and  10  consulates. 

We  now  have  upward  of  12  million 
Americans  of  Mexican  extraction,  and 
the  historical,  cultural,  and  political  im- 
pact of  this  fastest  growing  portion  of 
our  population  is  a  fact  of  life  neither 
legislators  nor  policymakers  can  ignore. 

Such  is  the  environment  within 
which  U.S. -Mexican  relations  prosper  as 
well  as  occasionally  encounter  dif- 
ficulties, as  is  inevitable,  given  that  we 
are  both  proud,  individualistic,  and 
independent-minded  nations,  each  with  i 
role  to  play  on  the  world  scene  and  our 
own  ideas  of  our  national  interests.  But 
as  next-door  neighbors  with  a  shared  in- 
terest in  prosperity  and  progress,  we 
share  a  common  determination  to 
cooperate  where  possible,  to  minimize 
and  isolate  differences  where  they  can- 
not be  avoided,  and  to  consult  closely  on 
all  issues  which  arise  between  us.  This  is 
the  Administration's  approach. 

The  bilateral  component  in  our  rela- 
tionship overshadows  all  else,  and  the 
three  main  categories  are  economic  rela 
tions  (principally  trade),  migration,  and 
border  relations.  I  should  like  to  address- 
each  of  these,  as  well  as  regional  issues, 
a  component  of  secondary  importance  tc 
the  overall  relationship,  but  one  which 
requires  special  sensitivity  on  both  sides 

Trade  and  Investment 

During  the  past  few  years,  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  has 
grown  dramatically.  It  increased  50% 
from  1979  to  1980,  reaching  almost  $28 
billion,  and  making  Mexico  our  third- 
ranking  trading  partner  after  Canada 
and  Japan.  Trade  has  tripled  in  4  years, 
and  if  the  upward  swing  continues,  as 
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we  have  every  right  to  expect,  Mexico 
will  I*'  in  second  place. 

nsidering  the  size  of  this  trade 
ami  its  rapid  growth,  we  have  had  few 
serious  problems.  Because  Mexico  is  not 
:i  member  oi  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  has  not 
adhered  to  the  negotiated  code  of  con- 
duct on  countervailing  duties  and  export 
subsidies  of  the  multilateral  trade 

ations  (MTN),  and  given  our  own 

laws  and  our  traditional, 
multilateral  approach  to  foreign  trade, 
e  is  the  potential  for  serious  trade 
disputes  to  arise  between  us.  If  these  oc- 
•  •ur.  there  may  be  some  interruption  of 
trade  in  specific  products,  but  overall 

should  continue  to  grow, 
ording  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  statistics.  I'.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  in  1980  reached  $15.1  billion,  up 
53%  over  1979.  U.S.  imports  increased 

_  ",  billion,  up  42%,  with  oil  and 
natural  gas  accounting  for  slightly  over 
50%.  The  main  U.S.  exports  were 
agricultural  products,  capital  goods,  and 
intermediate  goods.  The  U.S.  bilateral 
trade  surplus  was  $2.6  billion,  up  from 
$1  billion  in  1979.  For  Mexico,  total  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  generate 
more  than  15%  of  GDP,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  Mexico's  trade  is  with  us,  so 
our  trade  policy  has  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  Mexican  economy.  As  Mex- 
ico's export  potential  grows,  market  ac- 

-ues  and  export  promotion 
measures  (such  as  export  subsidies)  will 
become  increasingly  important  to 

Mexican  relations. 

-   agricultural  exports  to  Mexico 
last  year  swelled  to  $2.5  billion,  more 
than  doubling  from  a  year  earlier.  Mex- 
ico became  our  third  largest  agricultural 
export  market,  accounting  for  7%  of  our 
total  agricultural  exports.  Grain  and 
other  bulk  commodities  were  crucial  in 
this  increase.  These  exports  took  place 
under  a  bilateral  U.S. -Mexico  grain 
agreement,  negotiated  in  early  1980,  ex- 
tended later  in  the  year,  and  renewed 
for  1981.  We  have  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
similar  pact  for  1982.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  U.S.  Government  facilitates 
the  purchase  of  agreed-upon  quantities, 
mainly  by  offering  tenders.  The  two 

•nments  cooperate  on  resolving 
transportation  problems — getting  the 
grain  across  the  busy  border  and 
through  congested  ports. 

The  Mexican  Government  decided 
last  year  that  the  time  was  inopportune 
for  it  to  join  the  GATT  or  the  subsidies 
code,  noting  that  these  would  place  un- 
due restraints  on  Mexican  development 


policy,  without  the  nontariff  measure 
codes  of  conduct  and  the  MTN  trade 
concessions  offering  sufficient  advan- 
tages to  outweigh  these  restraints. 

What  this  means,  under  our  own 
laws,  is  that  U.S.  petitioners  requesting 
the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
on  Mexican  products  need  only  to  prove 
the  existence  of  subsidies  and  not  that 
these  subsidies  cause  or  threaten  injury. 
Such  findings  then  trigger  the  imposi- 
tion of  countervailing  duties.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  barring  some  bilateral 
agreement  or  Mexican  adherence  to 
GATT,  several  Mexican  subsidies  will  be 
countervailable. 

In  fact,  on  April  10,  1981,  counter- 
vailing duties  of  5%  were  levied  on  im- 
ports of  leather  wearing  apparel  from 
Mexico.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce determined  that  Mexican 
manufacturers  of  leather  wearing  ap- 
parel are  receiving  subsidies  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico.  Mexican  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  this  product  be- 
tween January  1979  and  May  31,  1980, 


worth  $2(5  million.  We  are  con- 
sulting with  Mexico  on  this  problem. 

Mexico  is  worried  about  U.S. 
graduation  policy.  Graduation  refers  to 
the  phasing  out  and  eventual  elimination 
of  special  and  differential  trade  treat- 
ment for  advanced  developing  countries. 
It  has  been  U.S.  policy  to  apply  gradua- 
tion to  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  (GSP — the  system  by  which 
certain  listed  products  from  Mexico  and 
other  developing  countries  enter  the 
United  States  duty  free,  unless  those 
products  are  especially  sensitive  or  ex- 
tremely competitive).  Mexico  ranks 
fourth  among  the  140  beneficiaries  of 
the  U.S.  GSP  program.  Its  utilization  of 
GSP  has  doubled  over  the  last  5  years, 
increasing  to  $509  million  in  1980. 
Graduation  this  year  eliminated  GSP  on 
two  Mexican  items  worth  only  $14 
million;  petitions  on  other  items  were 
turned  down.  Mexico  regained  eligibility 
on  over  $14  million  in  previously  ineligi- 
ble products  and  gained  eligibility  on  47 
items  newly  added  to  the  list,  3  of  which 


Mexico— A  Profile 

Geography 

Area:  764,000  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Mexico  D.F. 
(pop.  15  million,  1980  est.).  Other  Cities: 

Guadalajara  (2.4  million),  Monterrey  (2 
million),  Cuidad  Juarez  (680,000),  Puebla 
(600,000). 

People 

Population:  69  million  (1980  est.).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  2.7%.  Ethnic  Groups:  Indian 
Spanish  (mestizo)  60%,  American  Indian 
30%,  Caucasian  9%,  other  1%.  Religion: 
Roman  Catholic  97%.  Language:  Spanish. 
Literacy:  74%.  Life  Expectancy:  65  yrs. 
(1975).  ' 

Government 

Official  Name:  The  United  Mexican  States. 
Type:  Federal  republic.  Independence:  First 
proclaimed  Sept.  16,  1810;  republic  estab- 
lished 1822.  Constitution:  Feb.  5,  1917. 
Branches:  Executive—  President  (Chief  of 
State  and  Head  of  Government).  Legisla- 
tive—bicameral  Congress  (66-member  Senate 
and  300-member  Chamber  of  Deputies). 
Judicial— Supreme  Court,  local  and  federal 
systems.  Political  Parties:  Institutional 
Revolutionary'  Party  (PRI).  National  Action 
Party  (PAN),'  Popular  Socialist  Party  (PPS), 
Authentic  Party  of  the  Revolution  (PAR.Mi; 
three  other  parties— the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  (PST),  the  Mexican  Democratic  Party 
(PI)M),  and  the  Mexican  Communist  Party 


(CPM) — and  four  political  associations 
registered.  Suffrage:  Universal  over  age  18. 
Administrative  Divisions:  31  states  and  the 
Federal  District. 


Economy 

GDP  (1980):  $128  billion.  Per  Capita  GDP: 
$1,800.  Annual  Growth  Rate:  7.4%.  Annual 
Inflation  Rate:  28%.  Natural  Resources: 

Petroleum,  silver,  copper,  gold,  lead,  zinc, 
natural  gas,  timber.  Agriculture:  Corn,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  sugarcane,  vegetables.  In- 
dustries: Food  processing,  chemicals,  basic 
metal  and  metal  products,  petroleum.  Trade: 
Exports — $15.3  billion:  petroleum,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, fruits  and  vegetables,  sulfur.  Partners — 
U.S.  (64%),  EC,  Japan.  Imports— $18.6 
billion:  grains,  machinery,  equipment,  in- 
dustrial vehicles,  intermediate  goods.  Part- 
ners—U.S.  (65%),  EC,  Japan.  Average  Ex- 
change Rate  (1980):  23.5  pesos  =  US$1.00 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
Seabeds  Committee,  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  Organization  of  American  States, 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association, 
INTELSAT. 


Principal  Government  Officials 
Mexico:  President— Jose  Lopez  Portillo; 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations— .Jorge 
Castaneda  de  la  Rosa;  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.— Hugo  B.  Margain.  United  States: 

Ambassador  to  Mexico— .John  Gavin.  ■ 
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should  result  in  substantial  Mexican  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

Another  important  trade  and  invest- 
ment area  has  been  the  in-bond  industry 
program,  initiated  by  the  Mexicans  in 
1965  to  reduce  serious  border  unemploy- 
ment aggravated  by  the  1964  termina- 
tion of  the  bracero  program.  Par- 
ticipating factories  produce  articles  in 
Mexico,  primarily  from  imported  U.S. 
components,  and  are  given  tax,  duty, 
and  regulatory  exemptions.  Assembled 
goods — 70%  electronic  and  10%  ap- 
parel— are  exported  mainly  to  the 
United  States,  under  sections  807.00  and 
806.3  of  the  U.S.  tariff  system  subject 
only  to  duties  on  the  value  added  abroad 
on  U.S.  goods  exported  for  assembly  or 
processing.  Value  added  in  these  plants 
in  Mexico  in  1980  reached  $778  million. 

The  program  is  controversial. 
American  labor  contends  that  the  pro- 
gram costs  U.S.  jobs,  but  defenders  of 
the  program  contend  that  it  exports  only 
the  most  labor-intensive  part  of  produc- 
tion, reserving  for  U.S.  workers  the  best 
paying  portion  of  the  production  cycle. 
Moreover,  there  are  often  "twin  plants" 
on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  providing 
jobs  in  otherwise  somewhat  depressed 
areas.  Finally,  the  wages  paid  to  in-bond 
plant  workers  are  often  spent  on  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  border. 

Energy  is  an  important  part  of  our 
trading  relationship  with  Mexico.  Last 
year,  oil  and  natural  gas  accounted  for 
over  50%  of  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico. 
The  United  States  received  an  average 
of  560,000  barrels  per  day  (b/d)  of  crude 
and  gas  liquids,  worth  a  total  of  $6 
billion,  and  an  average  of  300  million 
cubic  feet  per  day  of  natural  gas,  worth 
approximately  $51 >o  million  annually. 

The  United  States  will  likely  receive 
more  Mexican  oil  this  year  than  ever 
•    In  1981,  weather  permitting, 
can  oil  exports  to  the  United  States 
will  probably  reach  744,000  b/d  by  the 

nd  quarter,  out  of  total  oil  exports 
of  1.5  million  b  d,  Production,  now  near 
i.  might  reach  2.9  million 
immer,  with  the  yearly  average 
slight!)  above  2.75  million  b/d. 
'i  and  export  figures  could 
•In-  presenl  softne 
in  the  world  oil  market  contuUN 
illowed  OPEC 
for  Petroleum  Exporting 
tten     tor  crude  oil, 
•leal  directlj  with 
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natural  gas  sales  take  place  under  a 
government-to-government  framework 
agreement  negotiated  in  1979.  Under 
the  agreement,  a  consortium  of  U.S. 
companies  imports  300  million  cubic  feet 
per  day  at  a  price  set  according  to  the 
price  of  a  basket  based  on  crude  oil 
prices.  Over  most  of  the  last  year,  under 
an  Energy  Regulatory  Administration 
ruling,  Mexico  has  received  a  price  equal 
to  the  border  price  of  Canadian  gas. 

Mexico's  energy  policy  has  empha- 
sized careful  control  of  production  and 
export  levels,  so  that  oil  revenues  will 
not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  economy 
to  absorb  them.  The  Mexican  national 
energy  program  (announced  in  late 
1980)  sets  export  limits  through  1990  of 
1.5  million  b/d  for  oil  and  300  million  b/d 
for  gas.  The  program  is  less  explicit  on 
production  levels  but  seems  to  dis- 
courage sharp  increases  in  production  of 
oil  and  gas. 

Mexican  leaders  have  emphasized 
their  belief  that  Mexico  must  diversify 
its  oil  markets  to  avoid  making  any  one 
country  (meaning  the  United  States) 
overly  dependent  on  Mexican  oil.  The 
national  energy  program  says  that  oil 
exports  to  one  country  will  not  exceed 
50%  of  total  oil  exports.  They  have  also 
tried  to  use  oil  to  gain  technology,  in- 
vestment, and  trade  on  favorable  terms 
from  other  countries,  including  France, 
Sweden,  and  Japan,  while  exempting  the 
United  States  from  this  linkage. 

U.S.  investment  is  important  in 
Mexico's  economy.  Out  of  total  foreign 
investment  in  Mexico  of  approximately 
$7.5  billion,  the  U.S.  share  is  worth  over 
$5  billion,  or  69%.  The  U.S.  share  has 
remained  fairly  constant  over  the  last 
few  years,  with  the  U.S.  total  growing 
to  match  sharp  increases  in  the  overall 
total.  Mexico  has  strict  regulations 
governing  foreign  investment,  but  has 
tried  to  utilize  those  regulations  with 
sufficient  pragmatism  so  that  develop- 
ment is  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 

Migration 

The  question  of  illegal  immigration  is 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  complex  of 
U.S. -Mexican  issues.  The  Administration 
has  been  studying  the  problem.  It  has 
exchanged  views  with  the  Mexican 
Govemmenl  on  a  frequent  basis  at  the 
diplomatic  and  technical  levels.  In  1977 
the  Carter  Administration  proposed  a 
legislative  package  to  deal  with  immigra- 
tion issues.  There  was  no  concensus  at 
the  time,  and  Congress  established  a 


select  commission  to  review  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  The  commission's 
report,  published  in  February  1981, 
recommended: 

•  Legal  status  for  those  here  illegal- 
ly, based  on  criteria  such  as  length  of 
residence  and  absence  of  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion; 

•  Enforcement  of  strenghtened  im- 
migration laws  and  regulations;  and 

•  Enactment  of  sanctions  against 
employers  of  illegal  aliens. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  set 
up  a  task  force  to  examine  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  to  advise 
the  President  on  structuring  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy.  The  task  force's 
conclusions  are  expected  momentarily. 

We  have  reviewed  extensively 
with  the  Mexicans  both  the  select  com- 
mission's findings  and  the  various  alter- 
natives open  to  us  and  explored  in  a 
general  way  the  possibility  of  some  joint 
actions  both  to  improve  legal  travel  and 
curtail  illegal  movement.  We  expect 
these  exchanges  will  continue. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
the  migration  problem  is  the  lack  of 
reliable  or  consistent  data.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States  range  from  500,000  to  12  million, 
and  the  annual  flow  probably  has  ranged 
from  half  a  million  to  several  million. 
We  also  lack  firm  information  about 
length  of  stay,  type  of  jobs,  etc.  Some 
recent  studies  conclude  that  more  and 
more  illegal  immigrants  are  taking 
skilled  employment,  meaning  Mexico 
may  be  losing  some  of  those  whom  it 
needs  for  its  own  development.  One 
thing  seems  certain:  Mexicans  constitute 
the  largest  proportion,  probably  well 
over  a  half,  of  illegal  migrants. 

Border  Relations 

In  general,  these  can  be  characterized  as 
excellent.  Citizens'  groups  along  the 
border  regularly  proclaim  that  they 
understand  each  other  and  are  able  to 
resolve  most  local  problems  without  in- 
terference from  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
distant  capital  cities  who  are  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  In  fact,  we  in  the 
capitals  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  border  citizens  and  work 
cooperatively  with  State  and  local 
authorities  as  well  as  with  our  Federal 
counterparts  in  seeking  solutions  to  such 
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diverse  problems  as  river  use;  flood  con- 
trol; joint  energy  development  and  alter- 
energy  sources;  environmental  pro- 
on  and  pollution  control;  improve- 
of  sanitation;  cooperative  law  en- 
ement  efforts,  including  narcotics, 
vehicles,  tourism,  etc.  1  should 
like  to  concentrate  on  two  areas,  nar- 
cotics and  tourism,  as  illustrative  oi  this 
relationship. 

Narcotics.  Our  antinarcotics  pro- 
with  Mexico  lias  been  marked  by 
as  high  a  degree  of  cooperation  as  with 
any  country  anywhere.  While  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  wipe  out  the  problem 

gether,  the  program  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  lessening  the 
drug  How  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
3 

Illicit  production  of  opium  and 
heroin  in  Mexico  became  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  in  1974-75, 
when  Mexican  production  grew  to  meet 
the  demand  created  by  disruption  of  the 

rich  connection."  By  1975,  90%  of 
the  heroin  consumed  in  the  United 
was  from  Mexico. 

The  U.S. -Mexico  cooperative  an- 
tinarcotics program  has  stressed  two  ap- 
proaches: the  most  extensive  has  been 
the  effort  to  eradicate  illicit  opium  pop- 
pies in  the  fields;  a  parallel  approach  has 
been  bilateral  law  enforcement  coopera- 
tion in  exchange  of  intelligence,  joint  in- 
vestigation, interdiction,  and  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  eradication  campaign,  primarily 
a  Mexican  effort,  has  met  with  much 
success.  At  first,  the  Mexicans  used 
manual  cutting,  but  met  difficulty  in 
remote  mountain  areas.  In  1975  the 
Mexicans  began  to  use  aerially  applied 
herbicides.  Mexico  spends  approximately 

nillion  on  the  program,  mainly  for 
herbicides  and  other  operational  costs. 
The  State  Department  provides  approx- 
imately S9  million  per  year  in  assistance 
funds,  mainly  to  purchase  and  maintain 
reconnaissance  and  spray  aircraft  for 
the  Mexican  Attorney  General's  office. 

The  amount  of  Mexican  heroin 
entering  the  United  States  has  fallen 
from  6  tons  per  year  to  1.5  tons,  45%  of 
the  total  entering  the  United  States. 
Deaths  from  overdose  from  brown 
heroin  have  dropped  dramatically.  This 
law  enforcement  cooperative  program 
has  immobilized  many  international  nar- 
cotics traffickers. 


Tourism.  Tourism  earnings  an'  im- 
portant to  both  countries.  Revenues 
from  tourism  have  accounted  for  almost 
7%  o(  Mexico's  export  earnings.  U.S. 
visitors  provide  between  60%  and  70  - 
of  Mexico's  total  earnings  from  tourism. 
Tourism  income  is  only  5%  of  U.S.  ex- 
port earnings,  but  approximately  -•">      of 
U.S.  tourism  earnings  come  from  Mex- 
ican tourists.  Under  our  bilateral 
tourism  agreement  with  Mexico,  we 
have  been  working  with  the  Mexicans  on 
exchange  of  statistics,  training,  develop- 
ment of  third-country  tourism,  and 
tourism  facilitation.  We  have  also  agreed 
to  open  a  new  border  crossing  at  Otay 
Mesa  near  San  Diego  and  Tijuana,  now- 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1985. 

A  recent  trend  has  been  that  Mex- 
ican tourism  to  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  U.S.  tourism  to 
Mexico.  Inflation  in  Mexico  and  the 
overvaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso  have 
lessened  Mexican  competitiveness  in 
tourism.  We  have  suggested  that  lower 
airfares  and  stopover  rights  for  U.S. 
carriers  (carrying  U.S.  passengers  be- 
tween certain  points  in  Mexico)  might 
encourage  U.S.  tourism  there,  and  we 
will  be  pursuing  this  approach. 

Border  Trade.  As  to  the  border 
itself,  along  the  2,000  miles  from 
Brownsville  to  San  Diego  most  of  the 
goods  in  our  bilateral  trade  pass.  Rail 
and  truck  traffic  across  the  border  has 
expanded  enormously  in  the  last  3  years 
and  presents  both  countries  with  new 
challenges  which  will  have  to  be  met 
very  soon.  Additional  border  crossing 
facilities  are  needed.  We  are  ap- 
proaching these  questions  in  the 
cooperative  spirit  that  characterizes  our 
border  relations. 

Regional  Issues 

Although  Mexico  shares  our  regional 
goals  of  self-determination,  democracy, 
stability,  and  peaceful,  political  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts,  we  have  had  sometimes 
well-publicized  differences  over  the  best 
means  to  achieve  those  shared  goals. 
The  Administration  has  exchanged 
views  on  a  close  and  frequent  basis  with 
Mexico  on  regional  developments, 
especially  concerning  the  Caribbean 
Basin  area,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mexico's  decision  to  break  relations 
with  the  Somoza  regime  in  May  1979 


signaled  a  new  Mexican  activism  in  the 
region  and  Mexico  has  taken  several  ac- 
tions to  influence  events  in  Central 
America,  including: 

•  Firm  support  for  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Managua; 

•  Extensive  travel  by  President 
Lopez  Portillo,  including  to  Cuba; 

•  Encouragemenl  to  leftist  political 
groups  opposing  the  Duarte  governmenl 
in  HI  Salvador  (while  keeping  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  junta);  and 

•  Generous  economic  assistance  to 
the  region  through  a  joint  petroleum 
financing  facility  with  Venezuela. 

This  last  point  merits  further  com- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  Mex- 
ican/Venezuelan oil  facility  is  to  help  the 
oil-poor  countries  of  Central  America 
anil  the  Caribbean  (except  Cuba,  which 
is  not  included).  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, oil  is  sold  at  market  prices  with 
concessionary  loans  financing  30%  of 
sales. 

We  have  had  differences  with  the 
Mexicans.  They  have  publicly  voiced  op- 
position to  U.S.  military  support  for  the 
Duarte  government  in  El  Salvador.  They 
have  questioned  our  suspension  of  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  they 
have  continued  to  maintain  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Castro  (Mexico  never  broke 
relations  with  Cuba,  even  when  the  rest 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
did).  Mexico  has,  however,  stated  its  op- 
position to  any  form  of  hegemony  in  the 
hemisphere  and  is  strongly  opposed  to 
interference  from  outside.  Mexico  shares 
our  belief  that  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems are  at  the  roof  of  regional  dif- 
ficulties; its  oil  facility,  which  has  been 
extended  to  such  countries  as  K\ 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  Jamaica,  has  been  aimed 
at  helping  ease  those  problems. 

The  question  is  how  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  can  emphasize  the  many 
values  which  unite  us  in  our  separate 
views  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  are 
working  on  this.  These  are  the  issues 
that  concern  both  countries  and  the 
bounds  within  which  we  seek  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  a  strong  and  healthy 
relationship  with  Mexico  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  a  realization  that  our 
fates  and  our  futures  are  inextricably 
bound  together. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Peaceful  Progress  in  Developing 
Nations 


Commencement  address  at  Fairfield 
University  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut  on 
May  24,  1981. 

All  of  us  pray  today  for  the  Holy 
Father's  full  and  speedy  recovery.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  have  an  audience  with  His 
Holiness  when  I  visited  Rome  for  the 
NATO  meeting.  Our  conversation 
covered  many  subjects.  We  talked  about 
the  search  for  restraint  and  reciprocity 
in  East-West  relations,  efforts  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  the 
President's  economic  proposals.  I  was 
struck  by  the  Pope's  knowledge  of  inter- 
national politics  and  especially  by  his 
keen  interest  in  the  people  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Much  of  the  world  today  is  engaged 
in  the  drama  of  development  and  the 
search  for  social  justice.  That  this  strug- 
gle for  a  better  life  merits  both  our  sym- 
pathy and  our  support  cannot  be  in 
question.  Its  outcome  affects  our  vital  in- 
terests and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
stitutes a  moral  imperative.  I  want  to 
explore  today  our  approach  to  this 
challenging  situation. 

Recent  American  policy  toward  the 
developing  countries  has  been  influenced 
by  three  distortions:  first,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  offer  beyond  material 
assistance;  second,  that  we  are  defend- 

if  the  status  quo;  and  third,  that  in- 
tervention by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
surrogates  does  not  really  matter. 

American  Principles 

Does  America  actually  have  anything  to 
;    doping  world'.'  We  some- 
times hear  it  argued  thai  our  political  in- 
•  •  itions  and  economic  system  are  ir- 
■  ■  modernizing  experience. 
dd  be  no  greater  mistake, 
portanl  to  developing 
1  I  ir  principle      peak  to  their 
I  ir  accomplishments  speak 

that 
momic  development, 
berti<     thrive  together. 

1  Me  fir  I 
olonial  independ 

IT  diplomacy  was 

■  ■    |-  or  th<   i 


reasons,  we  Americans  should  under- 
stand the  sensitivity  of  newly  independ- 
ent nations  to  anything  that  com- 
promises their  sovereignty. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the 
process  of  modernization  means  more 
than  simply  anticolonialism.  It  includes 
the  building  of  political  institutions 
which  are  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
achievement  of  human  potential.  Here 
the  United  States  offers  a  successful  ex- 
ample of  individual  liberty,  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  a 
society  under  the  rule  of  law.  We  believe 
that  these  principles  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  free  to  dream  his 
own  dreams  and  to  work  for  a  better 
future.  This  is  no  idle  fantasy;  our 
fathers  and  forefathers  made  it  a 
reality. 

Another  argument  we  often  hear  is 
that  the  United  States  opposes  change, 
that  we  are  interested  only  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  prerogatives.  But  a 
status  quo  of  poverty  and  injustice  must 
be  repugnant  to  us  as  it  should  be  to  all 
nations.  Thus  we  must  recognize  that 
historic  change  may  be  as  desirable  as  it 
is  inevitable.  And  we  should  also 
recognize  that  this  change  is  most  effec- 
tive when  it  is  allowed  to  occur  in  an  en- 
vironment of  peace  and  stability. 

Soviet  Intervention 

The  third  distortion — that  Soviet  inter- 
vention does  not  really  matter — bears 
directly  on  this  question  of  peaceful 
change  in  the  developing  world. 

Some  would  argue  that  a  policy  to 
promote  peaceful  progress  in  the 
developing  countries  through  economic 
and  humanitarian  assistance  is  enough. 
We  are  told  that  the  developing  nations 
will  eventually  turn  to  the  West  for  the 
help  they  need — help  that  only  the  West 
can  provide.  We  are  urged  to  ignore 
Soviet  intervention  on  the  grounds  that 
Soviet  influence  cannot  last.  It  is,  there- 
fore, convenient  to  conclude  that 
America  can  afford  to  be  passive  in  the 

of  Soviet  interventionism. 

I  lie  trouble  with  this  view  is  not 
with  the  facts  hut  with  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  facts.  Yes,  the  position 
of  the  West  will  improve  as  the  develop- 
ing states  turn  from  their  memories  of 
colonialism  to  their  prospects  for  I  lie 


future.  This  trend  has  already  begun, 
and  we  are  ready  to  foster  it.  But  we 
cannot  sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of  illegal 
Soviet  intervention  which  seeks  actively 
to  reverse  this  trend.  There  are  compel- 
ling reasons  for  our  actions  in  this 
regard. 

Reasons  for  U.S.  Action 

First,  we  must  be  active  because  we 
want  development  to  succeed.  Develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
conflict.  Scarce  resources  are  devoted  to 
arms.  Energies  better  spent  in  building 
up  are  wasted  in  tearing  down,  and 
progress  toward  social  justice  is  halted. 

All  local  disputes  are  obviously  not 
made  in  Moscow.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union 
has  manifested  a  peculiar  interest  in 
conflict.  Internal  political  struggle  in  the 
developing  states  calls  forth  the  arms 
that  Moscow  produces  in  abundance, 
bringing  an  otherwise  unattainable 
political  influence.  But  the  costs — and 
the  human  suffering — are  paid  by  the 
local  parties.  Can  we  ignore  such  suffer- 
ing today  while  waiting  for  the  Soviets 
to  lose  their  influence  tomorrow? 
Restraining  Soviet  intervention  is  an 
urgent  act — a  task  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern. 

Second,  we  cannot  ignore  Soviet  ac- 
tivity in  the  developing  nations  because 
our  passivity  alters  the  calculations  of 
other  countries.  It  makes  further  Soviet 
expansion  or  Soviet-backed  destabiliza- 
tion  appear  to  be  inevitable.  It  gives  the 
appearance — and  it  is  no  more  than  an 
appearance — that  Marxism  in  the  Soviet 
mode  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  This  has 
several  implications  for  the  policies  of 
the  developing  states.  Domestically, 
Marxism  is  seen  as  the  vehicle  for 
development,  when  in  fact  it  is  little 
more  than  a  vehicle  for  keeping  political 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  small  elite.  In 
foreign  policy  there  is  a  tendency  to 
adopt  the  slogans  and  positions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  form  of  accommoda- 
tion to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  wave 
of  the  future.  We  must  challenge  these 
myths. 

Third,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
Soviet  interventions  and  meddling  are 
no1  random.  Moscow  displays  a  keen  in- 
terest in  regions  where  there  are 
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strategic  resources  or  routes  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  and  political  in- 
dependence of  the  West.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  exploits  local  conditions  for 
its  own  strategic  aims,  the  problem  is  no 
longer  local  but  a  strategic  threat  to  our 
>wn  survival.  We  cannot  ignore  this 
threat. 

Fourth,  illegal  Soviet  intervention 
calls  into  question  the  whole  range  of 
our  relations  with  Moscow.  It  violates 
the  restraint  and  reciprocity  we  seek  in 
our  relations  and  makes  a  world  order, 
governed  by  the  rule  of  international 
law,  all  the  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

We  are,  therefore,  concerned  by 
Soviet  intervention  because: 

•  It  harms  the  prospects  for 
development; 

•  It  takes  a  terrible  toll  of  human 
suffering; 

•  It  alters  the  calculations  of  other 
nations; 

•  It  threatens  our  strategic  in- 
terests; and 

•  It  makes  unachievable  a  just  and 
responsible  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Ultimately,  what  is  in  jeopardy  is 
the  dream  of  an  international  system 
marked  by  peaceful  change  and  the 
resolution  of  disputes  short  of  war. 

And  as  we  assess  these  realities  in 
the  context  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
developing  world,  our  perceptions  have 
sometimes  been  clouded  by  an  artificial 
distinction  between  the  goal  of  security 
and  the  goal  of  development.  In  fact, 
they  reinforce  each  other.  Security  is  the 
best  environment  for  peaceful  progress. 
Peaceful  progress  is  the  best  antidote 
against  outside  exploitation  of  injustice 
or  discontent.  Our  concern  with  security 
is  an  essential  element  of  our  commit- 
ment to  peaceful  progress. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  establish  a 
more  effective  and  responsible  relation- 
ship with  the  Third  World.  And  it  is  a 
mistake  to  pretend  that  we  have  all  of 
the  answers.  But  we  must  seek  a  more 
active  and  realistic  policy,  based  on  the 
relationship  between  security  and 
development. 

This  relationship — between  security 
and  development — is  a  reflection  not 
just  of  American  interests  but  of  fun- 
damental truths  about  human,  political, 
and  economic  development.  We  are  a  liv- 
ing, vibrant  example  of  how  the  human 
spirit  grows.  Our  legacy  to  each  other 
and  to  the  developing  world  must  be  to 
provide  an  environment  in  which  such 
growth  can  occur  worldwide.  We  must 


meet  challenges  to  that  growth  with 
firmness  and  steadfastness. 

As  you  assume  the  burdens  of 
leadership — and  you  will  be 
leaders — you  will  become  the  trustees  of 
this  legacy.  I  hope  you  will  retain  the 
unity  of  right  reason  and  faith  that  you 
have  learned  at  Fairfield.  I  hope  you  will 
remember,  as  university  graduates,  that 
America  is  a  place  where  politics  and 
freedom  of  the  mind  are  compatible. 
And  when  you  think  of  your  country 
and  its  place  in  the  world,  I  hope  you 
will  be  guided  by  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  sought  to  discover  the 
great  principal  or  idea  that  had  pre- 
served this  nation;  it  was,  he  concluded, 
"that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence which  gave  liberty  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope 
to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time." 
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News  Conference 
of  May  22 


I  want  to  say  I  just  left  Chancellor 
Schmidt,  and  I'd  like  to  reiterate  some 
of  the  observations  he  made  to  me, 
which  I  received  his  permission  to  do, 
before  this  group.  The  first  comment 
would  be  that  the  Chancellor  emphasized 
that  he  was  100%  satisfied  with  the  out- 
come of  his  visit  here  to  Washington.  He 
stated  that  he  found  no  surprises  which 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  already  intense 
level  of  consultation  between  Washing- 
ton and  Bonn.  He  said  he  found  the 
President  to  be  the  man  he  thought  he 
was:  a  thoughtful  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion; a  man  who  recognizes  the  essen- 
tiality of  sound,  intimate  relationships 
on  a  bilateral  basis  between  Bonn  and 
Washington;  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  alliance;  and  a  keen  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  to  maintain  an 
East- West  dialogue  in  the  period  ahead. 

I  think  the  essential  bottom  line  of 
this  visit  was  a  convergence  of  views  be- 
tween the  two  leaders.  The  question  of 
Western  policies,  vis-a-vis  the  Third 
World,  was  explored  in  detail  between 
the  two  leaders  and  among  the  staffs  of 
the  two  sides,  and  there  was  a  complete 
convergence  there. 

The  question  of  the  two  tracks,  the 
decision  of  December  1979  was  dis- 
cussed— the  equal  weight  to  both  tracks 
and  the  confirmation  that  the  United 
States  would  proceed  and  was  already 
undertaking  preliminary  talks  with  the 


Soviet  Union  on  the  arms  control  track; 
the  confirmation  by  the  Chancellor  that 
he  was  in  full  agreement  and  endorsed 
totally  the  contents  of  the  Rome  com- 
munique with  respect  to  the  two  tracks. 

I  think  the  area  of  German  defense 
contributions  to  alliance  security  was 
thoroughly  explored.  It  is  recognized 
that,  while  in  general  we  in  the  United 
States  would  like  to  see  all  parties  to  the 
alliance  do  more  in  the  face  of  worsen- 
ing military  trends,  we  also,  clearly, 
recognize  the  great  and  continuing  con- 
tributions of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  Western  defense  needs. 
This  is  an  historic  reality  of  over  10 
years'  duration. 

Lastly,  I  think  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  effectively  raise  his  concerns  that 
we  in  Washington,  as  we  undertake  the 
revolutionary  economic  program  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  do  so  with  a 
clear  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
American  economics  and  economic 
policies  on  our  Western  family  of  na- 
tions. I  think  that  this  was  successfully 
done  and  that  President  Reagan  assured 
the  Chancellor  that  we  were  keenly 
aware. 

This  is  the  essence  and  the  bottom- 
line  issues  that  were  touched  upon  in  the 
intensive  2  days  of  discussions,  all  of 
which  are  delineated  in  more  specific 
and  in  very  detailed  terms  in  the  joint 
statement  which  has  been  issued  earlier 
today. 

Q.  In  the  recent  time  you  have 
been  talking  to  Ambassador  Dobrynin 
three  times,  and  as  we  understand  it, 
you  have  been  touching  in  those  con- 
versations the  subject  of  theater 
nuclear  forces  (TNF)  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Could  you  enlighten  a 
little  bit  what  your  impression  was 
about  the  response  of  Mr.  Dobrynin  in 
those  three  talks? 

A.  I  wouldn't  limit  it  to  three  talks. 
I've  had  quite  a  few  more  discussions, 
informally,  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Dobrynin.  It  was  the  last  talk  that 
was  held  about  a  week  ago  that  I  had  in 
which  I  debriefed  him  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Rome  discussions  of  the  NATO  min- 
isterial and  laid  out  in  specific  terms  the 
program  for  the  initiation  of  TNF 
negotiations,  which  we  view  as  compati- 
ble with  reality  in  the  context  of  prepar- 
ing ourselves,  not  only  on  the  U.S.  side 
but  within  the  NATO  family  as  well. 
And,  as  you  know,  there  are  some 
studies  that  we  hope  to  have  concluded 
before  formal  negotiations  commence. 

I  emphasize  that  I  will  discuss  the 
specifics,  the  modalities,  and  the  timing 
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for  the  formal  negotiations  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  nothing  in  those  discussions 
would  suggest  that  the  Soviet  side  is  not 
ready  and  willing  to  participate  on  that 
schedule,  all  with  a  view  toward  having 
formal  negotiations  commence  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Of  course,  this  is  a  two- 
sided  situation.  We  can't  just  lay  out 
categorically  on  our  side  when  these 
talks  will  start.  It  will  take  a  con- 
vergence of  views,  and  I'm  sure  there 
are  considerations  on  the  Soviet  side  as 
well. 

Q.  One  of  your  recent  congres- 
sional visitors  quoted  you  as  saying 
there's  been  a  massive  flow  of  arms  in- 
to El  Salvador  again.  Is  this  true?  Is 
he  quoting  you  accurately?  And  are 
you  doing  anything  or  do  you  plan  to 
do  anything  about  cutting  it  off  at  the 
source? 

A.  I  think  in  the  first  place,  that's 
what  I'd  call  a  straw-man  attack  on  a 
straw  man  because  I  never  made  such  a 
statement.  There  were  only  two  occa- 
sions when  such  a  statement  might  have 
been  made:  one  was  a  meeting  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  it  did  not  occur  there.  Another  was 
a  breakfast  for  a  group  of  Republican 
members,  and  what  I  did  say  was  that 
the  flow  of  arms  into  El  Salvador 
dropped  off  after  the  highlighting  of  that 
flow  and  certain  actions  that  the  U.S. 
Government  took. 

Then  the  major  level  of  that  flow 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador,  especial- 
ly the  airlift  of  those  arms,  had  dropped 
off  or  perhaps  terminated,  and  that 
there  were  now  signs  that  different 
routes  were  being  used  to  introduce 
arms  into  El  Salvador,  not  at  a  massive 
level — and  no  one  has  said  such  a 
thing — and  that  there  is  also  some  in- 
dication that  there  is  a  fragmentation  of 
the  flow,  that  it  is  not  just  going  ex- 

•   .  '■■  El  Salvador,  but  we  find  it 
going  into  other  target  areas:  Honduras, 

Ja,  and  recently  the  revelations 
about  Colombia  are  very  clear  to  all.  I 

le  the  point  thai  the  level  of 
arms  flowing  into  Nicaragua  itself  was 

al  and  had  not  terminated. 

(J.  When  you  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  about  to  maintain  the  East- 
\\est  dialogue,  is  that  restricted  to 
talks  about  strategic  weapons,  the 
IM    talks  which  arc  about  to  begin, 
or  do  sou  mean  by  that  a  wider  scope 
of  dialogue  with  the  Soviet  I  nion? 
\nd.  if  BO,  COUld  von  please  tell  us 
ubal  tbe  icope  of  it  would  be'.' 


A.  I  don't  think  it's  good  diplomacy 
to  lay  out  the  content  of  exchanges  con- 
ducted in  diplomatic  channels.  But  I  will 
suggest  to  you  that  we  have  already, 
Mr.  Dobrynin  and  myself,  been  engaged 
in  a  number  of  discussions  involving  a 
number  of  substantive  issues,  and  there 
are  very  few  that  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  the  affairs  that 
concern  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  bilaterally  and  in 
East- West  terms  in  a  broader  sense. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the 
preparations  are  concerning  future 
SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  talks,  which  are  of  interest  in 
context  of  the  TNF  talks? 

A.  The  question  was  "What  is  being 
done  about  future  SALT  talks?"  And  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  U.S.  side — 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  this — 
is  engaged  in  an  intensive  overall  review 
of  the  broad  strategic  arms  limitation 
subject.  That  review  has  not  been  con- 
cluded; and  until  such  time  as  it  is  con- 
cluded and  approved  specifically  by  the 
President,  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  bilateral  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Q.  Last  week  you  said  that  time 
was  running  out  in  the  Lebanese 
crisis.  Now  the  President  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  Mr.  Habib  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  on  his  mission. 
Has,  in  fact,  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  sub- 
sided? And,  if  so,  how  did  this  come 
about? 

A.  No,  the  crisis  has  not  subsided. 
It  is  clear  it  remains  very,  very  delicate. 
It  is  also  clear  that  there  are  time  con- 
straints for  a  solution.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  continue  to  maintain  a  level  of 
hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  will  be  ar- 
rived at. 

The  great  difficulty  of  situations  of 
this  complexity  is  that  public  statements 
by  one  side  or  the  other,  or  of  officials 
who  are  participating  in  providing  good 
offices  or  whatever  term  you  care  to  ap- 
ply to  the  CS.  effort,  sometimes  compli- 
cate the  outcome  you  seek.  And  that 
hasn't  changed  with  respect  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation.  So  we  are  being 
necessarily  very  circumspect  about  how 
we  express  publicly  the  details  of  the 
talks  that  have  been  underway.  May  I, 
finally,  say  thai  as  long  as  the 
President's  emissary  is  active  in  the 
region,  we  have  hopes  that  a  peaceful 
Outcome  t8  achievable. 

(J.  It  has  been  widely  understood 
that  you  and  Secretary  Weinberger 


presented  a  well-documented  picture 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  NATO 
assembly  recently  in  Brussels  and  in 
Rome.  My  question  is:  Wouldn't  it  be 
possible  and  helpful  for  public  opinioi 
in  Europe  to  publish  on  the  same  seal 
a  well-documented  threat  assessment 
in  the  same  way  that  may  be  more  sue 
cessful  than  the  white  book  on  El 
Salvador  that  was  published? 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  question  that  in-  [ 
volves  alliance  policy.  It  is  a  question,  oi 
course,  that  requires  a  consensus  among 
the  member  states  of  the  alliance,  and,   j 
as  you  know,  it's  not  a  new  issue  in 
NATO.  During  my  incumbency  I  recall 
that  it  came  up  repeatedly.  I  do  recall 
also  that — I  think  it  was  1977 — we  had 
some  very  detailed  briefings  presented 
in  each  of  the  capitals,  that  were  pre- 
pared by  the  intelligence  branch  of  the 
NATO  staff  in  Brussels,  with  a  very 
high  impact  on  those  who  witnessed  it 
and  saw  the  facts  as  they  were  pre- 
sented. 

I  think  in  this  case  I  would  not  want , 
to  get  out  in  front  of  our  NATO  col- 
leagues and  impose  my  views  publicly 
but  rather  suggest  to  you  that  this  issue 
has  been  under  discussion. 

Q.  This  morning  it  was  reported 
that  the  State  Department  had  con- 
ducted some  kind  of  a  review  of  the 
charges  that  Dr.  Lefever  [Ernest  W. 
Lefever,  designate  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs]  was  involved  in  some 
element  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  Today 
we  were  told  the  State  Department 
had  not  conducted  any  such  review, 
and  I'm  wondering  why  not  if,  indeed, 
there  are  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  believe  that  there  is  an  evident 
conflict  of  interest  in  his  case?  And 
what  is  your  position  on  his  appoint- 
ment at  this  time? 

A.  Clearly,  Dr.  Lefever  is  the  Presi- 
dent's candidate  for  the  important  post 
he's  been  nominated  for,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  have  confidence  in  Dr.  Lefever 
and  hope  that  he  will  be  duly  confirmed. 

With  respect  to  your  other  question, 
I'm  not  fully  up  to  date  on  it.  I  did  see 
the  article.  We  are  concerned  when  alle- 
gations are  made,  whether  they  are 
substantiated  or  not,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  are  very  much  aware  of 
them  and  are  not  investigating  in  the 
context  of  the  question  that  you  asked 
or  the  article,  but  we  are  fully  aware  of 
them  and  looking  into  them. 

Q.  We  learned  this  morning  that 
on  his  way  back  to  Bonn,  Chancellor 
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Schmidt  would  make  a  touchdown  in 
Paris.  Do  you  want  any  special 
MSMge  to  be  conveyed  to  [French] 
President  Mitterrand,  or  are  you  pre- 
paring yourself  to  go  to  Paris  yourself 
very  soon? 

A.  First,  1  think  the  President 

gan]  at  the  request  of  the 
Chancellor  provided  him  a  message.  1 
would  leave  unpublic  if  it  hadn't  been 

I  so  already,  so  the  Chancellor  has 
already  asked  the  President  if  he  could 
convey  some  message.  Clearly.  I  am 
.er_\  anxious  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
when  my  counterpart  is  announced  and 
appointed — and  1  think  that  happened 
today,  did  it  not?  It  was  supposed  to — to 
meet  with  my  counterpart  at  the  earliest 

ble  time,  but  I  had  nothing 
definitive  on  that  other  than  to  suggest 
that  your  question  is  both  timely  and 
pertinent. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  undercur- 
rent of  criticism  from  this  Administra- 
tion of  some  of  the  European  allies  on 
the  grounds  of  an  alleged  rise  of 
pacifism  or  antiatomic-weapon  feeling 
in  Furope.  Is  that  still  a  concern  of 
the  Administration?  Was  that  issue 
addressed  w  hen  the  President  met  the 
Chancellor,  and  is  there  a  greater 
sense  of  sureness  of  our  allies' 
staunchness? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  indulge  in  value 
judgments  about  the  internal  affairs  of 
allied  countries.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
speculation,  as  have  you,  and,  incidental- 
ly, we  have  some  of  that  in  this  country. 
It's  associated  with  a  number  of  issues, 
from  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  to 
the  MX-basing  controversy.  It's  not 
unusual  in  open,  democratic  societies. 

I  think  the  answer  to  your  question 
is  that  we  have  a  Rome  communique 
which  addresses  those  aspects  of  this 
issue  that  involve  Western  European 
security,  which  is  evidence  of  the 
unanimity  of  view  and  the  dedication  of 
the  member  governments  of  the  alliance 
to  proceed  with  the  necessary  moder- 
nization of  our  theater  nuclear 
capabilities,  along  with  the  other  aspect 
of  the  dual  track  that  we've  already 
touched  upon. 

While  no  one  is  complacent  about 
both  justified  concerns  in  opposition  and 
those  that  are  not  justified,  I  don't  see 
any  reason  for  us  to  be  unduly  alarmed 
at  this  juncture.  And  I  don't  think  there 
was  any  excess  laboring  with  that  prob- 
lem during  this  visit. 

Q.  The  Chancellor  in  Washington 
raised  the  prospect  or  the  proposal  or 


the  idea  of  the  United  States  initiating 
a  new  Marshall  Plan  for  the  assistance 
and  help  of  the  countries  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  with  the 
support  of  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
under  the  condition  that  those  coun- 
tries w  hich  would  be  assisted  would 
not  accept  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Cuba.  I  wonder  how  your  Ad- 
ministration is  reacting  to  that  idea. 

A.  You're  talking  about  the  com- 
ments of  the  Chancellor  in  the  Con- 
gress? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  The  Chancellor  spoke  to  me 
about  this  issue,  and  I  think  he  had 
discussed  it  with  the  President  of  Brazil 
during  that  President's  visit  to  Bonn  last 
week.  It  is  very  compatible— although  I 
don't  want  to  get  ahead  of  reality 
here — with  our  thinking  here  in  the 
State  Department  and  in  the  inter- 
Departmental  deliberations  on  this  geo- 
graphic region  that  have  already  taken 
place  and  have  been  underway  for  a 
period  of  about,  I  think,  12  weeks  now. 
We  will  have  something  on  this  in  the 
very  near  future  which  will,  again,  show 
some  convergence  of  attitude. 

Q.  Since  we  last  met,  we  have  had 
a  visit  from  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan.  After  go- 
ing back  home,  our  senior  ally  in  Asia 
lost  its  foreign  minister  because  of  the 
word  "alliance"  being  used  in  the  com- 
munique. And  there  has  been  a  series 
of  disclosures  about  American  nuclear 
weapons  in  Japan.  Could  you  address 
yourself  now  as  to  what  the  United 
States  expects  of  Japan  in  the  way  of 
this  alliance  and  to  these  stories  that 
the  United  States,  in  violation  some- 
how of  our  commitments,  had  placed 
nuclear  weapons  in  Japanese  waters? 

A.  I  think,  first,  I  would  like  to 
describe  this  controversy  as  an  internal 
matter  in  Japan,  primarily  and  ex- 
clusively. That  doesn't  mean  that  certain 
unfortunate  coincidences  of  events  have 
not  converged  to  complicate  and  perhaps 
intensify  this  problem. 

I  don't  think  it  serves  any  useful 
purpose  for  me  here  in  Washington  to,  if 
you  will,  intervene  in  an  important,  in- 
ternal political  situation  and  debate  in 
Japan  other  than  to  underline  for  you 
that  it  was  not,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  information  we  have 
received  officially,  a  consequence  of  the 
term  "alliance"  in  the  joint  statement.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  timing  and  the 


release  of  that  statement  and  some  in- 
ternal difficulties  within  the  .Japanese 
bureaucracy. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  in 
answer  to  your  question  is  this:  We  still 
consider  that  the  visit  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  United  States  was  a 
highly  successful  one,  that  the  term 
"alliance"  itself  underlines  the  com- 
patibility of  outlook  with  respect  to  our 
basic  values,  those  in  Japan  and  here  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
period  ahead  is  going  to  demonstrate  a 
continuing  improvement  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Japanese-American  relationships, 
despite  the  current  problems  inside 
Japan. 

Q.  Would  you  address  yourself  to 
these  stories  about  the  nuclear 
weapons? 

A.  I  will,  to  the  degree  that  I  play 
for  you  that  famous  old  record  of  every 
Administration  official  that  has  ever 
been  asked  this  question  since  the  period 
of  the  1960s,  I  think  perhaps  it  was  that 
Mr.  Ellsberg  [Daniel  Ellsberg,  former 
Defense  Department  official]  or  some- 
body recalled,  I  think  it  was  just  yester- 
day, and  that  is  that  we  do  not  discuss 
the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
foreign  territory. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  to  speed 
up  the  timetable  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  if  this  would  make  it 
easier  for  Western  European  govern- 
ments to  implement  a  decision? 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  really  has 
no  fiber.  The  simple  facts  are  that  if  we 
had  started  the  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  a  lot  of  preliminary 
work  to  do,  both  here  in  the  United 
States  unilaterally  and  within  the  NATO 
family — the  two  studies  that  were 
agreed  to  be  conducted  in  the  Rome  ses- 
sion. And,  clearly,  we're  after  concrete 
results,  not  artificially  established  time- 
tables. 1  think  that  this  pace  that  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  the  broad  outlines 
of  it,  which  is  rather  flexible  at  the  far 
end,  as  you  know — it  says  "by  the  end  of 
the  year" — provides  for  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  the  two  sides  to  decide 
jointly  when  and  where  they  want  to 
start  the  formal  negotiations. 

Q.  On  that  same  point,  do  you  see 
any  problem  in  the  modalities  for  the 
TNF  talks?  For  example,  would  the 
United  States  have  any  objection  to 
the  inclusion  of  forward-based 
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systems,  as  a  matter  of  discussion? 
Would  we  like  the  Backfire  bomber  to 
be  included  on  the  Soviet  side? 

A.  Your  very  question  underlines 
the  importance  of  lining  up,  if  you  will, 
not  only  the  U.S.  approach  to  these  and 
other  equally  vexing  and  complicated 
questions,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  our 
European  partners  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  are  fully  cognizant  and 
comfortable  with  the  approach  we  make. 

You  will  notice  that  we,  again, 
underline  that  these  negotiations  would 
be  conducted  within  the  framework  of 
SALT.  It  is,  indeed,  those  "gray  area" 
systems,  as  some  have  referred  to  them, 
that  make  the  conduct  of  the  theater 
nuclear  discussions  intimately  related  to 
discussions  which  will  ultimately  take 
place  in  strategic  systems.  But  I  can't 
answer  your  question  today  because, 
quite  frankly,  we  have  not  concluded 
how  we  will  approach  these  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  problem?  Certain- 
ly, you  must  have  a  position  on 
whether  you  would  like  to  have  the 
forward-based  systems  included  or 
not,  or  is  that  still  a  question  in  your 
mind? 

A.  I  wouldn't  say  it  is  a  question  or 
it  isn't  a  question,  and  I  just  don't  want 
to  get  ahead  of  our  ultimate  position 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  approval. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  widening 
gap  developing  in  Europe  between 
public  opinion  there  and  formulation 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  here  in  Foggy 
Bottom.  How  do  you  expect  to  bridge 
that  gap  without  publishing  some  of 
your  assessments  of  the  so-called 
"common  danger"  of  the  Soviet  inten- 
tions.' 

A.  Not  to  be  too  curt  or  too  brash,  I 
think  as  you  know,  over  the  last  5  years 
that  I  was  in  Europe,  there  was  hardly  a 

h  I  gave  that  didn't  touch  upon 
that  subject  and  the  worsening  trends 
between  East  and  West  in  the  military 

I  think  there  is  a  plethora  of 
■  rial  available.  That  o  belittle 

i  aised  over 
'■II.  and  it1   a    erioui  question. 
I  think  one  of  the  greal  problem 

tiding  the  dangers  of  exag- 
•  '  military  power  and 
.1.  10  foot  tall  proportions 
or  .■  ■  have  been 

rsenii     trends  be!  veer 
let 


capabilities.  I  think  the  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion, just  yesterday,  published  something 
touching  upon  that  concern,  and  with 
some  data  to  support  it.  I  recall  not  so 
long  ago,  Bonn  publishing  a  white  paper 
on  this  subject — very  detailed,  very 
specific.  I  think  it  was  in  1978,  as  I 
recall.  It  hasn't  changed  too  much  since 
then.  It  has  just  continued  at  the  same 
level  of  increased  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets. 

Q.  I  think  the  question  is,  does 
the  public  buy  your  view? 

A.  I  can't  answer  that  question.  It 
has  always  been  controversial.  I 
remember  my  arrival  in  NATO  in  1975 
when  not  only  would  people  question 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  increase  in 
Soviet  capability,  they  questioned 
whether  there  was  a  threat  at  all. 

As  I  look  back,  I  would  say  there 
has  been  considerable  progress  in  both 
public  and  official  recognition  of  the 
situation.  I  only  refer  you  again  to  the 
NATO  communique  emanating  from 
Rome  and  the  comparable  defense 
ministers'  communique  from  Brussels.  I 
think  this  issue  is  highlighted  une- 
quivocally. It  has  the  support  of  all  the 
member  nations. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  Soviets 
have  suggested  an  international  con- 
ference on  Lebanon.  Do  we  have  any 
interest  in  participating  in  such  a  con- 
ference? And  if  not,  can  you  tell  us 
something  about  what  is  the  current 
level  of  American-Soviet  contact  over 
that  problem? 

A.  First,  I  think  we  are  interested 
in  an  international  conference  which 
would  focus  on  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Afghanistan.  That's  the  first  order  of 
business,  and  that's  our  major  concern 
today. 

Secondly,  we  have  discussed  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  been  in  communication 
with  them  on  it.  It's  too  early  to  say 
whether  they  make  a  constructive  or  a 
counterproductive  contribution  to  the 
situation. 

Thirdly,  1  think  our  effort  in 
Lebanon  is  designed  first  and  foremost 
to  quiet  the  situation  down  and  to  play  a 
role  which  would  permit  the  parties  to 
i''-!  urn  to  a  status  quo  ante,  if  you  will,  a 
situation  thai  has  prevailed  in  Lebanon 
from  L976  until  very  recently.  And  that 
is  not  an  overly  ambitious  effort,  but  it's 

allj  important  one,  which  would 
permit  longer  term  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  return  to  normalcy  m  Lebanon 


and  hopefully  and  always,  from  the  U.S. 
point  of  view,  the  strengthening  of  the 
central  government  of  Lebanon  and  its 
ultimate  control. 

Q.  You  don't  see  any  use  in  having 
a  conference  on  Lebanon  now? 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  Chancellor  and  you  and  the 
President  discussed  also  the  situation 
in  Poland.  The  Chancellor  seems  to 
have  a  fairly  pessimistic  view  on  this 
situation.  I  wonder  what  your  assess- 
ment is  also  in  projection  toward  the 
Polish  Party  Congress? 

A.  Yes.  I  wouldn't  necessarily  join 
the  premises  of  your  question  that  the 
Chancellor  necessarily  has  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation.  I  don't  know.  That 
may  be  so;  it  may  be  not.  There  was,  of 
course,  extensive  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  between  the  President 
and  the  Chancellor,  and  also  between 
the  Chancellor's  colleagues  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  elsewhere,  and  me 
and  my  colleagues. 

Clearly,  the  bottom  line  of  the  conse- 
quences of  those  discussions  are 
reflected  in  the  joint  statement,  and  that 
is  that  this  is  a  situation  that  remains 
delicate  and  of  great,  great  significance, 
a  profound  significance,  and  that  we  are 
strenuously  opposed  to  outside  interven- 
tion in  this  situation. 

There  are  various  benchmarks,  one 
of  which  you  mentioned,  which  could 
reflect  raising  levels  of  tensions  once 
again.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen,  and  I 
don't  think  anyone  has  an  assured 
assessment  on  that. 

Q.  By  saying  in  your  last  answer 
before  one  that  the  United  States 
wanted  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante,  you're  in  effect  going  along  with 
the  way  Mr.  Begin  has  also  described 
the  goal  of  Israel.  But  my  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  also  shares 
the  specific  goals  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Begin  recently,  such  as  the  removal  of 
all  the  missiles  from  Lebanon,  as  well 
as  the  new  ones  placed  on  the  Syrian 
side  of  the  border  and  a  commitment 
by  Syria  not  to  fire  at  Israeli  planes. 

A.  I  think  nothing  could  be  more 
counterproductive  than  for  me  to  engage 
in  commenting  on  positions  taken  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
do  it.  It's  too  important. 
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Q,  Could  you  at  least,  then,  give  a 
broader  scope  of  when  you  say  the 
status  quo  ante?  Is  there  something 
vou  might  want  to  add  to  that  answer? 

A.  No.  other  than  what  I  had  saitl 
before.  I  think  a  week  or  two  ago  that 

reported  rather  extensively  at  the 
time,  that  we're  talking-  about  a  return 
to  normalcy.  You  can't  describe  Lebanon 
since  1976  as  normal,  not  by  any  set  of 
circumstances.  But  you  can  quiet  down 
current  tensions  by  a  return  to  that 
situation  as  we  continue  to  work  on  the 
longer  range  problems  which  would  in- 

.  in  my  view,  the  ultimate  creation 
of  a  central  government  which  is  capable 
of  ruling  all  of  Lebanon,  an  independent 
and  sovereign  Lebanon. 

Q.  On  the  multinational  force  in 
the  Sinai,  could  you  please  confirm 
thai  Canada.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  been  asked  to  help  the 
United  States  in  forming  the  force? 
And  when  do  you  expect  the  force  to 
be  in  place? 

A.  First.  I  would  prefer  not  to  deny 
it,  and  suggest  there  may  have  been 
others  contacted  as  well.  There  have 
been  what  I  consider  to  be  rather  pre- 
mature discussions  of  this  subject  over 
the  last  week,  and  we  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  worked  out  between  the  par- 
ties, and  I  will  just  leave  it  there. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  your  policy  on 
terrorism,  and  does  the  Chancellor 
share  your  definition  of  terrorism? 

A.  No,  we  didn't  discuss  it,  so  I 
can't  speak  for  the  Chancellor.  I'm  not 
sure  I'd  presume  to  do  so  anyway;  he's 
very  capable  of  speaking  for  himself. 
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Secretary  Participates  in 
St.  Louis  Town  Hall  Forum 


•etary  Haig  was  the  guest  at  the 
St.  Louis  Town  Hall  Forum,  sponsored 
lii/  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Commerce  and 
Growth  Association,  on  May  29,  1981. ' 

The  essence  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy  is  a  policy  which  some 
describe  as  being  less  than  clear  at  the 
moment.  I  will  accept  the  charge  that 
we  have  not  set  out  some  grand  design, 
some  conceptual  framework  which  from 
day-to-day  provides  a  scorecard  for  con- 
temporary critics. 

We  have,  however,  established  a 
fundamental  bedrock  of  national  objec- 
tives, and  that  is  to  recreate  a  world 
structure  hospitable  to  the  values  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people — the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual— and  to  recognize  that 
necessary  and  desirable  historic  change 
must  occur  through  the  accepted  rules 
of  international  law  and  the  mores  of 
Western  civilization  rather  than  through 
bloodshed,  terrorism,  and  resort  to  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

These  objectives  are  structured  over 
what  I  call  "four  pillars,"  the  first  pillar 
of  which  is  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  built 
on  restraint  and  reciprocity  and  a  clear 
recognition  that  such  a  goal  and  such  a 
pillar  cannot  be  structured  until  the 
United  States  reverses  the  worsening 
trends  in  military  balances  between  East 
and  West. 

Secondly,  we  have  recognized  the 
imperative  of  refurbishing  traditional 
alliances  and  bilateral  relationships  with 
those  nations  in  the  world  which  share 
our  values.  This  can  only  be  done  with  a 
new  spirit  of  consultation,  built  on 
reliability  in  the  American  approach  to 
our  relationships  with  our  friends 
abroad,  built  on  a  recognition  of  tradi- 
tional friendships,  and  a  need  for  con- 
sistency in  manifesting  our  recognition 
of  those  friendships. 

Thirdly,  to  recognize  that  we  have  to 
construct  in  this  changing  world  a  just 
and  responsible  relationship  with  the 
developing  world  and  to  do  so  with  full 
cognizance  that  there  are  changing  at- 
titudes in  this  developing  world  today. 
Increasingly,  developing  leaders  in  black 
Africa,  this  hemisphere,  and  in  Asia  are 
recognizing  that  a  close  alignment  with 
Marxist-Leninism  in  the  Soviet  model 
brings  with  it  bayonets  and  bullets,  per- 
vasive presence,  and  frequently  a  client- 
state  relationship.  Whereas  relationships 


with  the  Western  industrialized  world 
bring  economic  growth,  development, 
technology,  medicine,  human  develop- 
ment, and  participation  in  a  world 
market  community  where  performance 
and  work  dictate  rewards. 

And,  finally,  this  new  foreign  policy 
structured  by  President  Reagan 
recognizes  first  and  foremost  that 
America  cannot  once  again  lead  abroad 
until  it  cleans  up  its  own  economic  situa- 
tion here  at  home. 

I've  witnessed  the  American  dollar 
decline  in  value  over  an  extended  period 
in  Europe  and  with  it  American  prestige 
and  influence.  And  the  impact  of  ill- 
disciplined,  runaway  double-digit  infla- 
tion here  at  home  on  foreign  perceptions 
of  America's  ability  to  carry  out  its  in- 
ternational tasks  is  sometimes  stagger- 
ing. 

So  all  of  these  things  together  repre- 
sent what  I  call  a  four-tiered  structure 
to  achieve  these  objectives  I  touched 
upon. 

Where  do  we  stand  in  the  task?  The 
jury,  of  course,  is  still  out.  But  I  think 
it's  a  remarkable  period  in  American 
history,  one  unique  in  my  20  years  of 
public  service  at  a  relatively  high  level, 
where  I  see  a  remarkable  consensus  of 
the  American  people,  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  executive 
branch  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  to  put 
America  back  in  action  again. 

It's  a  source  of  great  comfort  and 
pride  to  me.  It's  also  a  source  of  certain 
caution  that  those  of  us  in  Washington 
who  today  carry  out  your  tasks  have  a 
great  responsibility  not  to  abuse  this 
wonderful  consensus  that  has  been  so 
hard  fought  and  so  long  in  coming.  I'm 
optimistic  that  will  not  happen. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  new  and  a 
somewhat  different  policy  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  it  is  widespread 
knowledge  that  Secretary  [of 
Agriculture  John  R.]  Block  had  talked 
earlier  on  in  the  campaign  of  perhaps 
using  the  food  weapon,  I  think  was 
the  word  he  used — that's  been  toned 
down  some.  I  know  you  and  he  are 
talking  soon  with  Soviets  and  Chinese 
alike.  You  in  China,  probably  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Is  there  any  hope 
that  we  may  use  that  one  thing  that 
we  produce  so  well — food — to  help  us 
achieve  the  foreign  policy  goals  that 
you're  searching  for? 

A.  That's  a  very  perceptive  ques- 
tion, and  I  suspect  there's  more  to  it 
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than  just  the  words  of  it,  since  we  have 
just  lifted  the  grain  embargo  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  I  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  say  something  to  con- 
tradict that  reality. 

I  have  always  maintained,  and  I 
know  President  Reagan  has  always 
maintained,  that  food  alone — agricul- 
tural restraints  or  sanctions,  if  you 
will — are  not  adequate  to  exercise  the 
kind  of  sanction  power  that  you  might 
need  from  time  to  time  in  international 
affairs.  The  President  himself  has  ex- 
pressed repeatedly  before  his  election 
and  before  his  inauguration  that  he  in- 
tended to  lift  the  grain  embargo.  I  spoke 
about  it  all  around  the  country  because  I 
had  had  some  firsthand  experiences  in 
the  early  1970s  with  the  application  of  a 
grain  embargo,  and  we  frankly  shot 
ourselves  in  the  foot. 

From  the  President's  point  of  view,  I 
think  that  he  felt — and  correctly — that 
the  value  of  his  word,  his  commitment, 
was  a  very  precious  commodity  that  he, 
himself,  would  not  squander.  He  did 
restrain  himself  for  some  4  months  and 
I  would  think  primarily  as  a  result  of  my 
counsel  to  him  to  go  slowly,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  misread 
the  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo. 

A  grain  embargo  alone  is  too  nar- 
rowly based,  and  in  diplomatic  terms  it 
could  have  caused  us  increasing  prob- 
lems as  other  partners — those  which 
share  our  values  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia— were  less  than  strict  in  their  ap- 
pliance of  that  sanction.  Increasingly, 
the  American  farmer  would  have  been 
the  isolated  bearer  of  the  burdens  of  this 
grain  embargo. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future, 
should  it  ever  be  necessary — for  Poland 
ime  other  situation — to  apply  sanc- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 

e,  that  it  would  he  approached  in  a 
tar  more  broadly  based  way — trade 
the  board  and  other  sanctions 
across  the  hoard,  rather  than  to  ask  one 
if  the  American  society  to  bear 
burden  of  disciplining  an  inter- 
nal problem. 

(J.  Can  we  use  that  food  to 
bargain  with  the  Soviets  in  perhaps 
attaining  certain  kinds  of  goals,  cer- 
tain attempts  to  have  them  see  things 
more  dearly  in  the  kind  of  world  that 
w,u  itatcd  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  like  to  live  in'.' 

A.  I  e  importance 

le  and  moi  i 
accomplishment  and  tl 


from  the  agricultural  sector,  because,  in- 
deed, that  is  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments of  our  American  system. 
But  I  would  not  delude  myself,  and  I 
don't  think  others  should,  that  a 
disciplined  Soviet  or  Marxist  leader  is 
necessarily  going  to  modify  fundamental 
policy  decisions  which  are  based  on  their 
own  vital  national  interests  even  by  such 
an  important  factor  as  food — especially 
if  it's  a  unilateral  American  attitude. 
There  are  other  sources  available  and 
there  are  transfer  capabilities  from 
other  customers  of  the  United  States,  as 
we  saw  in  this  last  grain  embargo, 
where  we  would  restrain  wheat,  sell  it 
to  other  countries,  it  would  be  refined 
into  flour,  and  shipped  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  you  have  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  your  hopes,  and  there  is  also  a 
very  important  human  aspect  to  that 
question  which  I  won't  go  into. 

Q.  We  point  to  your  China  trip  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  There's  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  a  China 
policy.  We  have  the  friends  in  China; 
we  have  the  friends  in  Taiwan.  Are 
the  two  compatible  under  the  Reagan 
policy? 

A.  Let  me  assure  you  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  does  have  a  China  policy, 
and  I've  been  exposed  to  it  first-hand 
from  day  one  so  I'm  very  familiar  with 
it,  and  it  is  as  follows. 

We  recognize  the  strategic  im- 
perative of  strengthening  and  improving 
and  normalizing  our  relationships  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  there 
can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Secondly,  we  see  no  incompatibility 
with  that  and  both  our  legal  and  moral 
obligations  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  which  require 
a  degree  of  relationship  with  the  people 
of  Taiwan.  This  is  an  unofficial  relation- 
ship in  government-to-government 
terms,  and  we  see  these  as  completely 
compatible  and  two  tracks  which  we  can 
pursue  successfully.  And  I  hope  to  con- 
firm that  once  again  with  the  People's 
Republic  government  this  coming 
month. 

Q.  Since  Africa  is  probably  one  of 
the  largest  storehouses  of  raw 
materials  and  the  future  of  the  indus- 
trial world,  my  question  concerns 
Africa.  Since  the  United  States  is 
already  committed  to  free  elections  in 
Namibia,  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
independence,  has  the  United  States 
any  plans  for  aid  or  assistance  in  the 
development  of  an  area  such  as 
Namibia,  thereby  precluding  another 
Angola  situation? 


A.  First,  let  me  recall  the  informal 
remarks  I  made  at  the  outset  and  that   j 
was  that  we  clearly  must  seek  a  just  and 
responsible  relationship  with  the 
developing  world — and  that  includes 
southern  Africa  and  maybe  especially 
southern  Africa. 

Secondly,  let  me  remind  you  that 
this  Administration  was  the  highest 
donor  to  the  recent  contributions  of  the  j 
donor  nations  to  Zimbabwe  in  southern 
Africa.  This  Administration  was  the 
highest  donor  to  the  recent  Geneva  con- 
ference on  African  refugees — black 
African  refugees — most  of  whom, 
unfortunately,  were  the  victims  of 
Marxist-Leninist  activity  in  Africa. 

We  have  set  about  in  the  context  of 
the  U.N.  Resolution  435  to  lend  all  of 
our  weight  to  the  objective  of  achieving  \ 
an  internationally  recognized  independ- 
ent Namibia,  and  to  do  so  within  the 
framework  of  435,  but  to  do  so  in  such  it 
way  that  we  elaborate  that  framework    j 
from  the  current  text  of  the  U.N.  resolu^ 
tion  to  include  certain  constitutional 
guarantees. 

Those  guarantees  would  provide  for 
the  rights  of  minorities.  They  would  pro 
vide  for  a  recurrent  vote  by  the  popula-  . 
tions — not  one  man,  one  vote,  one 
time — and  they  would  provide  for 
nonalignment,  true  nonalignment,  and 
nonforeign  presence  in  Namibia. 

We  have  stated,  and  I  would  restate 
today,  that  there's  an  empirical  relation- 
ship between  the  ultimate  independence 
of  Namibia  and  the  continuing  Soviet 
and  Cuban  presence  in  Angola. 
Although  we  intend  to  proceed 
unilaterally  along  the  line  toward 
Namibian  independence,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore this  empirical  relationship. 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  that  we  just 
had  a  visit  from  the  South  African 
Foreign  Minister  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Pik  Botha;  and,  while  we  are  not  totally 
satisified  that  we  have  a  convergence  of1 
view,  I  think  we  have  enough  confidence 
as  a  result  of  those  discussions  to  sug- 
gest that  this  process  can  continue 
within  435  and  in  the  context  of  the  so-  , 
called  contact  group  in  Europe — Britain 
France,  West  Germany,  and 
Canada — which  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  with  us. 

I  remain  optimistic,  although  it's  a 
very  complex  and  difficult  task.  And 
ultimately,  if  we  succeed,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  incentives  to  insure  that  that 
success  is  carried  forward  by  necessary  I 
assistance  to  a  new  government.  [Ap- 
plause] 
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Q.  The  question  concerns 
Afghanistan.  Could  you  give  us  an  up- 
date on  what  the  military  situation  is 
there  now?  And  also  what  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  is  with  respect  to 
■■•istance,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters? 

A.  You  used  all  the  right  language, 
and  I  liked  especially  your  reference  to 

freedom  fighters.  [Applause]  The  situa- 
tion has  clearly  been  something  far  less 
than  I  would  anticipate  the  Soviet 
leadership  expected  when  they  con- 
ducted their  second  intervention  in 
Afghanistan.  You  know  they  conducted 

The  first  was  to  install  a  puppet 
■•  a  year  before  the  actual  invasion. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  at  that  time  I 

n  the  editorial  of  an  unnamed 
Eastern  newspaper,  "Stay  Cool  in 
Kabul."  And  that  was  Eastern  press 

n  to  suggest  that  we  should  not  be 
concerned  about  that  initial  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  the  installation  of  a  puppet 
leader  in  Kabul. 

The  step  from  that,  unchallenged,  to 
the  massive  intervention  of  Soviet  forces 
a  year  later  is  a  very  small  step  to  take. 
And  I  would  say  that  we  in  the  West 
have  some  obligation  and  some  culpabili- 
r  that  second  step  having  occurred 
in  the  first  place. 

The  Soviets  are  not  succeeding.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  suggest  the  freedom 
effort  is  overwhelming  and  is  achieving 
major  military  successes,  but  the  control 
that  the  Soviets  would  like  to  exercise 
over  the  countryside  in  Afghanistan  is 
very,  very  limited.  It  involves  a  cir- 
cumventerental  road  which  they  control 
periodically  and  some  of  the  cities  which 
they  control,  but  the  countryside  is  a 
very  risky  place  for  Soviet  forces. 

The  last  part  of  your  question  I'm 
going  to  fall  back  on  an  old  habit,  and 
that  is,  never  pop  off  in  public  about 
things  that  you  are  doing  or  may  want 
to  do  or  you  will  create  all  the  pressures 
that  are  necessary  to  prevent  you  from 
doing  anything  at  all.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause] 

Q.  Along  with  the  plans  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  military  defenses,  are 
there  any  associated  plans  to  improve 
our  civil  defense  posture,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  chemical  and  biological 
warfare? 

A.  First,  let  me  suggest  that  I 
would  prefer  to  let  my  friend,  Cap 
Weinberger,  field  that  question.  I  can 
tell  you  that  in  general  the  Defense 
Department  and  our  own  political- 
military  policy  planners  are  very,  very 


conscious  of  the  low  state  today  of  our 

readiness  in  civil  defense. 

We  are  extremely  conscious  of  the 
great  assets  applied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  that  sector  of  their  defense  capability. 
Unfortunately,  we're  dealing  with  a 
number  of  conflicting  priorities.  1  would 
suspect  that  as  important  as  this  subject 
is,  it  is  not  quite  as  high  on  the  priority 
list  as  some  of  our  other  defense  needs. 
But  it  will  get  increased  resources  and 
increased  attention  under  Cap 
Weinberger  and  President  Reagan,  I  can 
assure  you. 

With  respect  to  those  two  more 
sophisticated  areas,  we  have  been 
engaged,  as  you  know,  and  just  won  a 
very  important  vote  in  the  Congress — a 
vote  that  allocated  some  $20  million  to 
create  a  binary  offensive  capability  in 
the  chemical  weapons  area.  We  felt  this 
was  necessary,  because  since  1969  the 
United  States  has  absolutely  left  untend- 
ed  its  chemical  weapons  inventory  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  built  steadily. 

It's  been  our  view  that  you  cannot 
sit  down  and  negotiate  unless  you  have 
something  in  your  larder  with  which  to 
talk.  That's  why  we've  been  totally  un- 
successful in  that  span  of  1 1  years  to  get 
the  Soviet  Union  to  sit  down  with  us 
and  arrive  at  some  coherent  restraints 
which  we  would  all,  of  course,  seek. 

There  is  no  activity  in  the 
radiological  area  because  it  is  banned  by 
international  agreement,  subscribed  to 
by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 

Q.  How  can  President  Reagan, 
and  I  presume  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  State  Department,  justify  the  sup- 
plying of  the  AWACS  [airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  aircraft]  and 
other  sophisticated — highly  sophisti- 
cated— weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a 
defense  against  Russia  when  the 
Saudis  themselves  say  that — practical- 
ly have  said  it  themselves  that  they 
want  them  as  an  offensive  weapon 
against  the  very  existence  of  the  State 
of  Israel?  And  even  with  our  being 
there  to  watch  these  weapons  and  so 
forth,  isn't  it  quite  a  danger  that  they 
could  become  used  for  the  purpose  of 
which  I  have  just  stated? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  very  important 
and  certainly  very  urgent  contemporary 
question  in  Washington  today.  First,  let 
me  challenge  one  of  the  premises  of 
your  question  and  that  is  that  I  am  not 
aware,  and  I  seriously  doubt,  that 
there's  been  any  exposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  leadership  that 


would  attribute  the  employment  of 

AWACS  to  the  motives  you  subscribed 
it  to  in  your  question. 

Secondly,  1  think  it's  vitally  impor- 
tant for  Americans  to  understand  that 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
and  in  Southwest  Asia  at  large  has 
changed  profoundly  over  the  last  few 
years.  We've  had  the  collapse  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  who  was  the  traditional 
policeman  of  that  area,  who  frequently 
combated  Soviet-inspired  and  Marxist- 
inspired  insurgencies  in  a  number  of  the 
sheikdoms,  and  whose  very  presence 
and  armed  forces  and  overall  demeanor 
were  a  stabilizing  force.  With  his  col- 
lapse, the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq,  uncertainties  have 
grown. 

We  have  had,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  no  prospect 
at  the  present  time  for  their  orderly 
withdrawal. 

Thirdly,  we  have  had  the  situation 
develop  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  which 
poses  a  dagger-like  threat  to  the  viabili- 
ty of  the  oil  fields  in  Saudi  Arabia  which 
are  fundamentally  important,  not  only  to 
U.S.  interests  but  to  Western  in- 
dustrialized interests  at  large. 

Fourth,  we  have  seen  the  takeover 
of  South  Yemen  by  Soviet-inspired  in- 
surgencies and  recent  efforts  about  18 
months  ago,  or  24  months  ago,  to  over- 
take and  to  overwhelm  the  North 
Yemen  border  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  think  it's  vitally  important  for 
Americans  to  understand  that  Saudi 
Arabia's  security,  its  general  pro- 
Western  orientation — And,  if  one  may 
ask  the  question,  I  ask  one  to  think  back 
as  recently  as  a  week  ago  at  Geneva 
where  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
was  the  leading  advocate  of  no  increases 
in  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  oil  prices  and 
where  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
has  been  involved  in  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction to  actually  create  a  glut  de- 
signed to  drive  oil  prices  down  which  are 
in  the  interest  of  Western,  industrialized 
societies  and  developing  societies  as 
well. 

I  think  I  would  suggest  that  our 
questioner  reflect  on  the  past  3  weeks, 
the  anguishing  work  of  Phil  Habib  [the 
President's  emissary  to  the  Middle 
East],  who  I  just  left  in  Washington, 
who  has  asked  and  received  great 
assistance  from  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  as  we  seek  to  reestablish  a 
status  quo  normalcy  in  an  extremely 
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dangerous  situation  which  continues  to 
be  dangerous  today. 

I  think  we  must  be  very,  very 
careful  in  our  value  judgments  about  the 
importance  of  this  provision  of  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia  which  are  designed  to  de- 
fend against  the  threats  I  just  spoke  to. 
I  would  also  emphasize  that  the  AWACS 
itself  is  a  defensive  weapon  whose 
technical  capabilities  are  somewhat  more 
limited  than  some  of  the  misinformed 
suggestions  that  we  are  reading  in  the 
press  today. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  by  that  that 
our  friends  in  Israel  do  not  have  reason 
to  be  concerned.  We  have  been  in  the 
process  of  discussing  this  issue  with 
them.  I've  discussed  it  with  them. 

We  are  in  the  process  now  of  for- 
mulating the  modalities  for  the  sale  of 
this  system  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  prudent  people  who  may  be 
concerned  hold  their  fire  until  they  see 
and  are  able  personally  to  assess  what 
these  modalities  will  be.  I  think  you'll 
find  they're  far  less  frightening  than  the 
questioner  might  have  suggested. 

Q.  Following  that  meeting  with 
you,  President  Reagan,  and  Mr.  Habib 
this  morning,  did  you  send  him 
away —  back  to  this  shuttle  diplo- 
macy—with any  special  tools  or  any 
special  instructions  that  we  might 
want  to  know  about? 

A.  One  of  the  greatest  tools  we  can 
give  him  is  not  to  pop  off  in  public  and 
complicate  his  tasks  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  diplomacy.  [Laughter] 

I  just  left  President  Reagan  and 
Phil,  and  we  had  a  very  long  discussion 
where  the  President  was  asked  to  be 
brought  abreast  of  the  diplomatic  efforts 
undertaken  by  Phil.  These  are  efforts  all 
in  the  direction  of  the  objective  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  an 

I  notice  some  of  the  press  suggest 
Oil  is  a  failure.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  Four  weeks  ago 
launched,  we 
erge  of  conflict,  the  expan- 
f  which  could  hot  be  predicted. 
•    had  1  weeki  of,  let's  say, 
nable  pear.-.  We  hope  and  we  have 
perceived  thai  none  of  the  parties  ap- 
pear i  broader  conflict.  Thai 
hich  to  con 
ort. 

ill  continue.  Mr.  Habib 
irned  hon  ■ 

in  the  dialogue  among  the 
e  him  an  opportun 
reasl  of  the 


situation.  He  will  be  returning  shortly. 
We  haven't  fixed  the  date  yet.  The  proc- 
ess will  continue.  We  continue  to  have 
hope,  although  it's  an  extremely  complex 
and  anguishing  problem,  and  it  still  re- 
mains in  my  view  somewhat  of  a  long- 
shot.  But  with  each  passing  day,  we've 
accomplished  greater  chances  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  which  we  seek. 

Q.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  has  been  stalled  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half.  What  is  the  policy  of  this 
Administration  toward  those  negotia- 
tions, and  how  soon  will  we  see  some 
action? 

A.  First,  I  think  if  you  watch 
carefully,  you'll  see  there  has  been  some 
action.  We  have  already  committed 
ourselves  to  a  time  schedule  to  initiate 
discussions — formal  negotiations — with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  theater  nuclear 
arms  control.  These  are  the  systems 
deployed  in  Western  Europe  and 
deployed  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
threaten  Western  Europe.  These  discus- 
sions will  be  conducted  within  the 
framework  of  SALT.  I  will  discuss  the 
actual  modalities  and  timing  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  this 
September  at  the  United  Nations,  and  I 
would  anticipate  shortly  thereafter  the 
formal  negotiations  would  begin. 

With  respect  to  what  we  referred  to 
as  SALT  II,  a  lot  of  Americans  seem  to 
think  SALT  II  was  stalled  out  on  the 
rocks  of  Afghanistan.  Let  me  tell  you 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
SALT  II  was  dead  in  the  American  Con- 
gress before  Afghanistan,  and  it  fell  on 
its  own  substantive  shortcomings. 

Now  we  are  in  the  process  of 
reassessing.  It  is  President  Reagan's 
policy  to  support  arms  control  negotia- 
tions which  are  verifiable,  which  are 
balanced  and  just  and  equitable,  and 
which  bring  about  reductions — actual 
reductions — in  levels  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment and  don't  provide  functional 
highways  for  the  continuing  growth, 
which  is  one  of  the  problems  with  SALT 
II. 

So  I  anticipate  these  studies  will 
'"lit  nine  dii  the  U.S.  side,  that  there  will 
be  discussions  at  the  appropriate  time, 
and  thai  thai  timing  itself  is  also  going 
to  be  a  reflection  of  that  term  "linkage," 
other  aspects  of  Soviet  international 
behavior,  as  it  should  be. 

Q.  Considering  Richard  Nixon's 
background  in  China,  wouldn't  he  be 
the  best  man  for  Ambassador  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China? 

A.  Well — [Laughter  and  applause] 


Certainly  not  an  unserious  or  unimpor- 
tant question — a  very  important  one  anl 
very  much  justified,  I  think,  by  the 
former  President's  qualifications  and 
background.  But  I  don't  anticipate  it  wil 
be  happening. 

Q.  Earlier  this  month  an  event  oc 
curred  in  which  the  repercussions 
have  not  totally  been  felt.  This  event 
in  Europe  is  the  election  of  France  of 
a  Socialist  government  in  which  the 
Communists  will  obviously  have  a 
part.  This  may  represent  once  again 
the  fall  of  France. 

During  the  years  of  which  the 
U.S.  Government  foreign  policy  has 
been  based  on  appeasement  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  France  has  stood  up 
against  the  Communists — in  Africa 
and  in  the  Arab  Horn  of  Africa  and  ir 
other  Arab  nations. 

What  now,  since  the  Government 
of  France  has  fallen,  can  the  United 
States  do  to  pick  up  the  slack  to  stop 
the  Soviet  Union  from  continually  ex- 
panding? 

A.  You've  got  a  lot  of  very  tough 
questions  wrapped  into  one  there. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  I  would  not 
necessarily  accept  the  premise  of  your 
question  that  there  will  inevitably  be 
Marxist  participation  in  the  Governmen 
of  France  under  the  Mitterrand  elector; 
mandate.  I  think  a  very  important 
aspect  of  that  question  will  be  arrived  a 
in  the  parliamentary  elections  which  wi 
be  coming  late  in  the  month  of  June. 
But  frankly  this  is  an  internal  question. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  th; 
France  is  a  trusted,  a  true,  and  in- 
valuable ally  and  that  the  formulation  o 
their  internal  government  is  France's 
business. 

Needless  to  say,  we  will  watch  that 
with  great  care,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
ultimate  government  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  ultimate  relationships  in- 
evitably, as  it  always  does.  But  I  think 
at  this  juncture,  it's  far  too  soon  to  dra 
the  kinds  of  conclusions  that  your  ques- 
tion suggested. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  if  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  join  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  total  withdrawal  oi 
forces  from  Europe? 

A.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  there 
might  be  some  anomalies,  very 
dangerous  ones,  in  that  the  United 
States  is  what?— how  many  thousand 
miles  away? — and  it  takes  months  to 
build  up  forces.  The  Soviet.  Union  is 
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ight  on  the  border,  and  1  could  not 
nagine  anything  more  self-defeating 
ian  a  concept  that  would  visualize  total 
ithdrawal  of  both  sides. 

If  you're  talking  about  total  disarma- 
lent  by  both  sides,  why,  that's  another 

n  which  I'm  afraid  has  certain 
phenieral  overtones  that  are  mind- 
*>ggling  for  me  to  perceive. 

If  you're  talking  about  the  recent 
sal  in  the  CSCE  [Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe] 

:>\  the  Government  of  France  and 
•elatedly  supported  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
after  President  Reagan  came  into 
■ffice  to  support  a  confidence-building 
et  of  proposals  in  a  zone  from  the 
Atlantic — that  is,  the  European  shores 
i  the  Atlantic — to  the  Ural  Mountains 
vhere  there  would  be  notification  of 
orce  movements  that  could  be  wor- 
isome  to  either  side,  then  we  are  in  the 
>rocess  of  supporting  and  fleshing  out 
uch  a  proposal  today.  Then  I  think  it 
las  certain  values,  and  that's  why  I 
ecommended  to  President  Reagan  that 
^  e  join  the  French  and  the  British  and 
iur  other  Western  partners  in  support- 
tig  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  current  status  in 
he  Iran-Iraq  situation?  Is  this  a  lull 
•efore  the  storm  and  perhaps  Mr. 
labib's  next  assignment,  or  do  you 
ee  that  it  could  go  into  a  permanent 
unk  here? 

A.  There  are  people  being  killed, 
rhere  are  people  dying  every  day  in  this 
onflict.  But  the  level  and  the  intensity 
>f  conflict  has  been  very,  very  low  for 
in  extended  period. 

American  policy  has  been  to  be  ab- 
olutely  and  strictly  impartial  in  this 
•onflict,  and  we  intend  to  remain  that 
vay  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  efforts 
inderway.  I  just  met  with  our  Swedish 
olleague,  Olaf  Palme,  this  past  week  in 
'  fice,  and  he  has  been  undertaking, 
inder  the  auspices  of  the  United  Xa- 

a  peacekeeping  effort.  There  have 
>een  also  peacekeeping  efforts  by  the 
^rab  regimes  in  the  area.  Thus  far  there 
lave  been  no  signs  of  progress,  and  I 
vould  not  predict  any  progress  in  the 
oreseeable  future,  but  I  think  Mr. 
^ib  will  leave  the  Lebanon  situation, 
lelighted  at  the  prospect  of  returning  to 
hat  happy  retirement  that  he  just  left, 
is  a  great  patriot  that  he  is. 

Q.  Poland  now  owes  Western 
)anks  S29  billion.  The  total  loans  to 
he  Third  World  and  Communist  na- 
i«n>  are  over  S500  billion.  A  default 
iy  any  of  these  nations  could  cause 


severe  economic  problems  for  our 
economy.  What  is  being  done  so  that 
we're  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  blackmail 
situation,  considering  that  many  of 
our  banks  are  holding  these  loans? 

A.  A  great  deal  has  been  done. 
We've  already  contributed  well  over 
$500  million  to  the  Polish  Government  in 
commodity  credits.  We  have  just  joined 
the  other  14  donor  nations,  which  hold 
these  debts  you  are  speaking  of,  to  defer 
for  a  year  the  outstanding  interest  or 
the  carrying  responsibilities  of  the  Polish 
debt,  which  is  in  the  order  of  magnitude 
precisely  as  you  described  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  during  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Deputy  Premier  to  Washing- 
ton about  3  weeks  ago,  we  gave  another 
$72  million  of  special  rate  food  com- 
modities. That's  a  substantial  sum 
already  provided  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem you  raise,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
internal  problem  but  the  debt-servicing 
problem  as  well. 

We  are  now,  I  think,  at  the  end  of 
that  road  for  this  year  with  this  recent 
deferral  action.  We  do  anticipate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  heavy 
obligation,  and  not  to  look  exclusively  to 
Western  industrialized  nations  to  con- 
tribute to  relieving  these  internal  prob- 
lems in  Poland  today. 

Q.  A  lot  of  us  have  been  watching 
Africa  for  the  last  10-12  years,  and 
we've  been  really  concerned  about 
Qadhafi  over  in  Libya  and  all  the 
things  that  he's  done. 

We've  been  reading  now  in  the 
paper,  and  is  it  a  possibility  that  there 
is  a  growing  lack  of  support  of 
Qadhafi  by  the  people?  And,  if  there 
is,  would  there  be  any  possibility  of 
the  people  succeeding  against 
Qadhafi? 

A.  That's  a  difficult  question.  You 
are  correct:  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  resources — and  they  are 
substantial — received  by  Qadhafi  from 
his  natural  resources — oil — are  almost 
exclusively  diverted  to  the  purchase  of 
armaments,  the  training  of  international 
terrorists,  and  the  conduct  of  direct  in- 
terventionism  in  the  neighboring  states 
in  northern  Africa,  the  most  recent  of 
which  being  the  invasion  of  Chad. 

It's  clear  that  the  very  modest 
population  of  Libya  who  witnesses  these 
extravagant  expenditures  for  objectives 
that  do  not  meet  their  vital  interests 
must  be  increasingly  asking  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  visionary  as 
the  head  of  state. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  we  in 
the  West  are  increasingly  concerned 


about  Mr.  Qadhafi's  lawless  activity  in  a 
direct  military  sense  and  in  his  support 
for  bloodshed  and  terrorism  worldwide. 
As  recently  as  2  weeks  ago,  he  again 
espoused  the  right  of  the  Libyan  people 
to  destroy  their  opponents. 

We  don't  mind  the  rhetoric,  but 
when  he  applies  assets,  training,  and  in- 
dulges in  work — even  in  this  hemisphere 
and  in  these  United  States — which  are 
reflective  of  that  leadership,  then  we 
have  a  problem  and  one  which  we  in  the 
Western  world  are  going  to  have  to  give 
increasing  attention  to  and  coordinate  to 
deal  with. 

Q.  Can  we  expect  help  from  our 
Western  allies  in  the  whole  fight 
against  terrorism?  Have  they  pledged 
their  support  to  that? 

A.  I  think  there's  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  problem  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  which  is  something  dif- 
ferent than  the  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
tion. It's  probably  phase  one  of  a  war  of 
liberation. 

We  have  continued  to  be  plagued. 
We've  had  four  major  hijackings  to  deal 
with  since  this  Administration  has  been 
in  office.  I  find  a  growing  sense  of  con- 
cern. There  was  reference  to  it  in  recent 
communiques  among  our  allies,  and  I 
think  it's  a  question  of  leadership 
emanating  from  the  United  States.  I  am 
very  comfortable  that  our  Western 
European  partners  will  work  with  us. 

Q.  My  question  has  to  do  with  the 
vote  earlier  this  month  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  when  the  United 
States  cast  the  only  opposing  vote 
about  the  code  of  marketing  breast 
milk  substitutes.  Considering  your 
statements  of  how  dependent  we  are 
upon  the  developing  nations  for 
resources,  how  do  you  perceive  this 
kind  of  thing  affecting  diplomatic 
relations? 

A.  I  think  it's  difficult  to  say,  and  I 
would  make  the  broad  observation  that 
this  is  a  difficult  and  was  an  anguishing 
question  for  the  President  and  for  the 
Administration — especially  for  our  AID 
Administrator,  Mr.  McPherson. 

We  did  feel  that  the  forum  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  engage  in  that  kind  of  a 
restrictive  activity;  and  there  are  very, 
very  serious  and  well-meaning  people  on 
both  sides  of  that  issue,  as  is  always  the 
case  on  tough  decisions.  I  think  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  the  consequences 
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will  be  of  that  decision  for  American 
diplomacy. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  looks  favorably  on  the 
new  Administration  in  Jamaica,  Ed- 
ward Seaga,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
you  could  outline  basically  your 
policies  toward  Jamaica  as  a  country 
and  maybe  tell  us  anything  about  any 
other  planned  assistance  without  pop- 
ping off  in  public.  And  any  other 
thoughts  you  might  have  on  the  Carib- 
bean in  general. 

A.  I  think  a  reflection  of  President 
Reagan's  interest  in  and  support  for  the 
Seaga  government  in  Jamaica  was 
underlined  by  the  reality  that  he  was  our 
first,  official  foreign  visitor  in 
Washington. 

Of  course,  we  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  future  development  of 
the  Seaga  regime,  because  it  represents 
the  first  regime  that  has  cast  off  in  the 
Caribbean  basin  the  extreme  Marxist- 
Socialist  approach  to  government. 

Mr.  Seaga  inherited  an  economic 
shambles  left  to  him  by  his  predecessor. 
So  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  broad- 
front  program  involving  not  only  federal 
support  for  Mr.  Seaga  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, activity  in  the  private  sector.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Seaga's  visit,  I  asked 
David  Rockefeller,  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  chair  a  group  of  the  private  sec- 
tor here  in  America.  The  Canadians 
have  done  the  same,  and  they've  been 
coordinating  together  to  get  private  in- 
vestment going  into  Jamaica,  and  with 
some  promising  success. 

Just  yesterday  we  got  an  agreement 
to  provide  the  convention  for  Jamaica 
which  the  Prime  Minister  addressed  in 
the  Parliament  yesterday.  So  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  consider  this  to  be  a 
vitally  important  issue  for  the  whole 
security  of  the  Caribbean  basin,  that 
Jamaica  succeeds  as  the  model  state 
that  has  cast  off  the  shackles  of  extreme 
leftist  activity. 
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Secretary  Haig  participated  in  a  Na- 
tional Foreign  Policy  Conference  for 
U.S.  Editors  and  Broadcasters  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  June  2,  1981. x 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
warm  reception,  the  kind  I  so  richly 
deserve  and  so  seldom  receive.  [Laugh- 
ter] You  know,  I  have  been  basking  in 
the  adulation  of  official  Washington 
recently.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  with  my 
rhetoric. 

The  other  day,  when  I  was  speaking 
to  a  group  of  editors  here  in  Washington 
at  their  annual  meeting,  I  was  intro- 
duced by  Mike  O'Neill,  of  The  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  he  said,  "Secretary 
Haig  is  the  most  articulate  spokesman 
we  have  had  in  Washington  since 
Dwight  Eisenhower."  [Laughter]  And  I 
said,  "Thank  you  very  much,  Mike.  That 
probably  explains  why  I've  never  re- 
ceived a  Pulitzer  Prize.  It  may  explain 
why  I'll  never  have  to  give  one  back." 
[Laughter  and  applause] 

But  I  want  you  to  know  things  are 
getting  better.  There  was  a  story  in  The 
Washington  Star  the  other  night  that 
said,  "Haig  has  now  taken  to  reading  the 
text,  and  he  does  it  quite  well.  It's  only 
when  he  gets  to  ad  libbing  in  the 
question-and-answer  period  that 
everything  becomes  a  shambles  again." 
[Laughter] 

So  I  want  you  to  know,  this  after- 
noon I  haven't  brought  a  text;  and  I  said 
there  was  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
that,  as  I  fired  my  speech  writer  the 
other  day. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  com- 
munication and  jargon.  You  know,  I 
think  back  to  my  experiences  in  NATO 
and  1  was  raised  in  the  military 
discipline,  so  sometimes  my  military 
jargon  is  a  little  different.  On  this  occa- 
sion, we  had  a  specialist  from  The  New 
York  Times  who  was  doing  a  study  on 
"the  military  mind,"  and  he  spent  2  days 
in  our  headquarters  interviewing 
military  figures. 

Finally,  one  night  I  took  him  on  my 
helicopter  to  Bonn,  from  our  head- 
quarters in  Mons,  Belgium.  As  he  got  in 
the  plane  with  his  tablet,  he  leaned  up 

and  tapped  the  pilot  on  the  shoulder  and 

said,  "Say,  young  fellow,  when  was  the 
last  time  you've  been  out  with  a  member 

Of  the  opposite  sex?" 


The  fellow  looked  at  him  and  said,  "I 
think  it  was  about  1950." 

He  said,  "You  poor  devil." 

Then  the  fellow  looked  at  his  watch 
and  said,  "Well,  it's  only  2030  now." 
[Laughter] 

So  you  see,  sometimes  it's  just  a 
question  of  the  jargon. 

There  has  been  some  comment 
recently  that  perhaps  we  have  some  con- 
fusion about  our  conceptual  framework 
for  President  Reagan's  foreign  policy; 
and  let  me  assure  you,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  We  have,  cer- 
tainly, a  fundamental  objective  that  we 
seek — and  that,  first  and  foremost,  is  to 
help  to  structure  an  international  en- 
vironment that  is  hospitable,  at  least,  to 
the  values  that  we  Americans  cherish— 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  in  society. 

We  feel  also  that  this  can  only  be 
achieved  in  an  international  environment 
in  which  necessary  and  desirable  historic 
changes  occur  within  the  accepted  rules 
of  international  law  and  the  mores  of 
modern  civilization,  and  not  by  resort  to 
force,  bloodshed,  terrorism,  and  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

Now  we  have  structured  this  on  four 
fundamental  pillars:  the  first  of  which  is 
to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  objec- 
tives will  be  unachievable  until  we 
establish  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  based  upon  restraint  and 
reciprocity  in  our  dealings  with  them. 
We  have  concluded  long  since  that  such 
restraint  and  reciprocity   must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  improvement  in  the 
worsening  military  balances  between 
East  and  West,  and  especially  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  pillar  that  we  are  struc- 
turing our  foreign  policy  on  is  the 
recognition  that  the  United  States  must 
refurbish  traditional  alliances — NATO, 
ANZUS  [Australia,  New  Zealand,  U.S. 
security  treaty],  and  others — that  we 
must  establish  a  relationship  with  those 
who  share  common  values  with  us 
around  the  world  and  do  so  with  a 
greater  level  of  consultation  so  that  our 
own  policies  are  perceived  to  reflect  an 
understanding  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  our  friends  and  allies 
worldwide. 

That  means  that  we  have  to 
eliminate  systematically  a  number  of 
contemporary  aggravations,  ranging  in  a 
number  of  functional  areas  from  human 
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rights,  nonprofileration,  and  fundamen- 
tal economic  policies  as  well. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  in  the 
period  ahead— and  it  is  increasingly  im- 

portant  in  this  period  ahead  — we  torus 
00  establishing  a  just  ami  responsible 
relationship  with  the  developing  world. 

In  that  process,  we  are  acutely  con- 
scious of  a  growing  trend  in  which  Third 
World  leaders  and  Third  World  people 
ire  increasingly  leery  of  close  associa- 

with  the  Russian  Marxist-Leninist 
model  which  has  brought  with  it  merely 
bullets  and  armaments,  a  pervasive 
presence,  and.  in  special  cases  where  a 
strategic  geographic  objective  is  served, 
a  client-state  relationship.  We  are  not 
about  to  proceed  in  our  efforts  to 
establish  a  just  and  responsible  relation- 
ship with  the  developing  world  in  such  a 
way  that  we  will  have  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  reversing  this  growing 
favorable  trend. 

That  underlines  why  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  major  contributors 
to  Zimbabwe's  aid  requirements  this 
ear.  It  underlines  why  this  Ad- 
ministration was  the  highest  donor  to 
the  black  African  refugee  conference  in 
Geneva  2  months  ago.  And  it  underlines 
why  we  are  dedicated,  within  the 
general  framework  of  U.N.  Resolution 
435,  to  seek  an  independent,  interna- 
tionally recognized  Namibia — but  to  do 
so  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  clear  that  we 
also  recognize  the  sensitivities  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
in  this  process. 

Lastly,  and  the  fourth  pillar  upon 
which  we  structure  our  foreign  policy  to- 
day is  one  in  which  we  clearly  recognize 
that  the  United  States  cannot  proceed  to 
reestablish  its  modified,  though  tradi- 
tional, leadership  role  internationally  if 
we  preside  over  an  economic  shambles 
here  at  home  and  that  a  key  aspect  of 
successful  foreign  policy  is  an  orderly, 
productive,  domestic  economy.  That  is  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  Reagan  foreign, 
as  well  as  domestic,  policy. 

As  we  look  at  the  prospects  for  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  I  have 
outlined  under  the  four  pillars  we  have 
cited,  of  course  the  jury  is  still  out — as 
it  will  be  for  some  time.  But  I  think  we 
go  about  our  task  with  the  clear  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  an  historic  change  here 
in  America.  There  is  a  new  consensus 
among  the  American  people,  the 
American  legislature,  and  the  executive 
branch  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get 
back  in  an  active  international  role  and 
to  provide  the  assets  in  the  military  sec- 
tor that  are  necessary  to  insure  our  ef- 
fectiveness in  that  role. 


Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  Ad 
ministration,  those  of  us  here  at  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  know  the 
President,  are  acutely  aware  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  not  to  abuse  this 
new-found  consensus  which  is  so  promis- 
ing for  America.  Therefore,  we  go  about 
our  tasks  with  a  great  degree  of 
diligence  and  perhaps  not  so  much  con- 
ceptual "hoop-la"  as  some  would  like. 

But  while  the  jury  remains  out,  I  am 
certainly  optimistic  that  we  are  making 
progress  along  all  the  lines  I  have  just 
listed. 

Q.  The  warnings  that  the  Ad- 
ministration gave  to  you  in  regards  to 
the  weapons  to  El  Salvador  have 
resulted  in  less  weapons  coming  into 
El  Salvador.  However,  we  still  know 
that  some  weapons  are  going.  We 
have  the  situation  in  Grenada  where  a 
submarine  and  a  big  airport — military 
airport — is  being  built.  What  else  can 
the  United  States  do  to  stop  Cuba  as  a 
center  of  subversion  for  the  Central 
and  the  Caribbean  areas? 

A.  I  think  it's  always  prudent  not  to 
lay  out  explicitly  in  a  public  forum  con- 
tingency planning  and  future  planning, 
because  it  usually  reduces  your  flexibili- 
ty to  execute  it  in  the  first  instance — 
and  that  is  certainly  not  untrue  of  this 
particular  situation. 

It  is  true  that  our  policies  with 
respect  to  El  Salvador  have  had  the 
practical  consequence  of  reducing  the 
flow  of  illicit  arms  into  El  Salvador  to- 
day. But  they  have  not  terminated,  and, 
indeed,  there  are  high  levels  of  wor- 
risome armaments  flowing,  especially  in- 
to Nicaragua  but  also  into  such  ter- 
ritories as  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Colombia. 

History  never  tells  what  would  have 
happened  if  you  had  pursued  another 
course;  but  several  of  the  local  and  inter- 
national figures  that  I  have  spoken  to 
recently  have  suggested  that  had  we 
done  something  less  than  we  did  in  El 
Salvador,  we  might  be  facing  another 
totalitarian  regime  there  today. 

I  think  it  is  awfully  important,  with 
the  controversy  associated  with  this 
issue,  that  we  recognize  that  the  level  of 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  has  thus  far 
been  very,  very  modest  in  dollar  terms, 
especially  in  the  security-related  area. 
We  are  talking  on  an  order  of 
magnitude  of  military  trainers  of  about 
50  to  55 — some  of  whom  have  already 
been  withdrawn.  But  this  level  of 
assistance  is  roughly  one-third  of  what 


we  have  been  providing  in  the  economic 
support  area  to  that  government. 

It  is  clear  that  Castro's  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  engage  in  subversive  activity 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  laid  out  clearly  the  unac- 
ceptability  of  this  activity  in  a  long-term 
sense  to  the  United  States  and,  I  think, 
to  many  of  our  allies  in  the  hemisphere. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the 
Cuban  leadership — which  is  itself 
plagued  with  economic  dilemmas  of  a 
tremendous  character  at  home — is  going 
to  continue  to  indulge  in  this  activity 
which  is  not  limited  to  this  hemisphere 
but  which  involves  the  exportation  of 
troops  to  the  Continent  of  Africa — 
literally  thousands  of  miles  away — 
where  they  are  also  engaged  in  similar 
activities. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  important  for 
all  to  recognize  that  this  does  not  meet 
the  vital  interests  of  those  who  share 
our  conception  of  a  world  that  permits 
peaceful,  historic  change  and  welcomes 
it. 

In  the  period  ahead  we  will  be  en- 
gaged in  additional  measures  designed 
to  deal  with  this — and  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  it,  not  in  an  exclusively 
security-oriented  fashion  but  rather  with 
a  clear  awareness  that  we  must  also 
deal  with  the  situations,  the  cause,  ef- 
fects, that  make  insurgency  and  external 
interventionism  possible  and  acceptable 
in  the  target  areas.  That  means 
economic  and  social  development.  These 
will  be  the  twin  approaches  that  we  will 
pursue,  but  I  am  going  to  avoid 
referencing  any  specific  measures. 

Q.  I  am  from  Miami.  I  was  with 
the  assembly  of  the  ASNE  [American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors],  and  I 
asked  you  about  the  intervention  of 
Castro  in  Central  America.  And  now  I 
have  to  ask  you  something  about  the 
news  that  appeared  this  morning  in 
The  Washington  Post  about  the  Soviet 
tanks  that  have  been  sent  to 
Nicaragua  and  to  Central  America. 
That  means  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  is  receiving  very  heavy  ar- 
maments from  the  Soviet  Union.  Am  I 
correct? 

A.  First,  I  think  you  are  referring 
to  a  newspaper  report. 

Q.  Yes.  [Laughter] 

A.  I  am  not  being  critical,  but  I  am 
going  to  be  very  careful  about  making 
reference  to  newspaper  reports  which  I 
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haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
don't  know  the  source  of  that  report. 

I  can  say  this  categorically:  We  have 
been  watching  with  increasing  concern 
the  levels  of  sophisticated  armaments 
being  provided  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  transshipped  from  Soviet, 
Eastern  European,  Libyan,  and 
ultimately  through  Cuban  assembly 
areas  into  El  Salvador. 

And  we  are  also  concerned  about  the 
high  level  of  manpower  being  assigned 
by  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  to  purely  military 
duties — both  in  the  active  sense  and  at 
an  extremely  high  level  in  the  reserve 
sense.  We  do  not  see  any  threats  in  the 
local  area  that  would  justify  that  level  of 
manpower,  nor  do  we  visualize  a  re- 
quirement for  the  sophistication  in  the 
level  of  armaments  that  we  see  have 
already  arrived  and  which  we  under- 
stand are  programmed  to  arrive.  Let  me 
just  leave  it  there. 

Q.  On  the  board  outside  this 
room,  under  your  name,  are  44  policy- 
level  posts  in  the  State  Department. 
There  are  only  16  names  opposite 
them.  Is  that  enough  people  to  run  the 
store?  Are  you  satisfied  with  that? 
And  what  is  holding  up  the  implemen- 
tation of  your  staff? 

A.  Not  at  all.  But  don't  let  that  list 
deceive  you.  These  are  fellows  that  are 
through  the  system,  formally  confirmed, 
and  are  at  their  desks  in  a  confirmed 
status. 

Almost  every  vacancy,  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  level  up,  has  been 
filled.  I  think  we  only  have  one  that  re- 
mains to  be  filled.  But  the  process  of 
running  them  through  the  Hill  confirma- 
tion process— with  other  legislative 
agenda  items  facing  the  committee — 

And  1  would  not  be  exaggerating  a 
bit  to  suggest  thai  some  of  our  conflict- 
of-il  lies  thai  have  emerged  in 

nt  months  or  years  are  mind- 
boggling  in  the  administrative  burden 
osi    But  wi  are  well- 
veil-manned,  and  are  function- 
Some  of  our  fellows  sort 
■  :      table  becau  e  they 
'  heir  rank  formally  assign- 
ed. [Laughter] 

(J.  Arc  \\e  sending  arms  to 
Afghanistan  and.  if  we're  not,  why 
aren't  we'.' 

\    rhen  again,  there'-  an  old 
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planning,  the  very  act  of  discussing 
them  publicly  makes  it  impossible  to  pur- 
sue them.  I  would  have  no  comment  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
answer  to  that  question? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  hard  way  of  put- 
ting the  question  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to:  "When  did  you  stop  beating 
your  wife?"  So  I'm  not  going  to  answer 
in  the  context  of  your  question.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  President  has  commented 
on  this  subject,  and  I  think  I  commented 
on  it  in  a  recent  interview  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  where  I  said  the  Presi- 
dent said  if  the  freedom  fighters  were  to 
ask  for  assistance  that  we  would  be  very 
serious  about  considering  meeting  that 
request. 

I  say  the  issue  involved  here  is  a 
double  standard.  It  is  clear  the  Soviet 
Union  insists,  and  has  historically  and 
categorically  insisted,  on  its  rights  to 
support  such  freedom  movements  or 
liberation  movements  in  target  areas  of 
their  selection.  It  hardly  seems  consist- 
ent that  they  could  oppose  such  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  West  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Q.  One  of  the  first  issues  you 
faced  as  Secretary  of  State  was  the 
Russian  grain  embargo.  At  first  you 
were  not  in  favor  of  pulling  that. 
Since  this  is  over,  what's  your  reac- 
tion to  its  effect? 

A.  When  the  President  heard  my 
views  on  it,  when  he  made  his  decision,  I 
supported  that  decision  fully  and  com- 
pletely. I  have  the  luxury  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  confine  my  advice 
to  the  President  to  exclusively  foreign 
policy-related  considerations.  Needless 
to  say,  early  on  I  was  opposed  to  lifting 
the  embargo  on  those  grounds. 

But  the  President  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  must  make  his 
decisions  on  a  full  range  of  considera- 
tions and  interests.  First  and  foremost 
nt'  those  interests  was  the  fact  that  the 
President  had  consistently  and 
categorically  opposed  the  grain  embargo 
prior  to  his  election  and  committed 
himself  to  lifting  it  if  he  were  to  be 
elected, 

He  does  not  squander  his  words 
lightly,  and  frankly  I  don't  think  he 
hould.  I  can  also  suggest  consistency  in 
my  own  view.  I  was  opposed  to  the 

grain  embargo  when  it  was  imposed.  I 

oppo  ed  to  it  because  I  had  lived 
with  the  experiment  with  the  grain  em 
bargo  in  the  early  1970s,  and  we  shot 


ourselves  in  the  foot.  It's  too  narrowly 
based  a  sanction.  It  asks  only  one  seg- 
ment of  the  American  society  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  sanction. 

More  importantly,  it  even  had  long- 
term  foreign  policy  implications,  because 
had  we  continued  with  the  grain  embar- 
go as  some  of  our  Western  European 
partners  and  other  partners  worldwide 
were  less  enthusiastic — some  didn't  join 
in  the  first  place,  some  dropped  off — 
there  would  have  been  an  increasing 
disunity  evolve  in  foreign  policy  terms, 
as  only  a  few  "hung  tough,"  if  you  will. 
Even  from  that  point  of  view  it  was  a 
tightly  balanced  judgment.  I  think  the 
President  made  the  right  decision.  I  sup- 
port him  fully. 

Q.  The  EEC  [European  Economic' 
Community]  is  going  to  become  in- 
volved in  Northern  Ireland  because 
many  of  its  members  see  it  as  a  poten- 
tially grave  threat  to  both  itself  and 
NATO.  The  British  Government  is 
now  spending  $2V2  billion  a  year  in 
both  subsidies  and  security  in  Nor- 
thern Ireland  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
that  it  may  reduce  its  naval  NATO 
force  as  well  to  about  15  ships.  And 
we  have  an  Irish-American  constituen- 
cy in  this  country  of  between  16-20 
million  people,  including.  I  believe, 
yourself. 

Given  all  these  considerations  and 
many  more,  why  does  our  govern- 
ment— why  does  the  Reagan  Admini- 
stration—  insist  on  treating  this  as  an 
internal  British  matter? 

A.  I  think  precisely  because  it  is 
that.  That  does  not  suggest  that  there 
aren't  external  forces  involved  from  time 
to  time  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  this 
anguishing  problem.  But  I  think  it's 
clear  that  this  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
worked  out  internally  by  the  parties.  It's 
an  historic  agony  for  those  parties  and 
has  been.  One  might  make  the  case  if 
there  were  not  a  Great  Britain  playing 
the  role  that  it's  playing  there  today,  we 
might  have  to  create  one  to  prevent  a 
blood  bath. 

I  think  what  we  are  all  interested  in 
is  patiently  and  sympathetically  to  do  all 
we  can  in  an  empathetic  way  to  seek  a 
resolution  to  these  historic  problems  but 
to  recognize  that  they  are  internal  and 
that  for  a  public  official  in  my  position 
to  make  offhand  public  comments  about 
it  only  aggravates  a  problem  which 
needs  no  aggravation;  so  I  won't  do  it. 

Q.  When  President  Reagan  said 
that:  "We  will  transcend  communism 
rather  than  to  contain  it,"  was  he  sug- 
gesting a  new  foreign  policy  slogan, 
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possibly  like  detente  or  containment? 
And.  if  so.  what  does  "transcending 
communism"  really  mean? 

A.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  speak  for 
the  President;  he  does  very  well  at  it 
himself.  But  I  think  he  was  suggesting 
that  those  charges  from  time  to  time 
that  we  were  guilty  of  fixation  with 
communism  are  less  than  enlightened 
critiques  of  our  concerns. 

I  think  we  do  believe  that  recent 

et  activity  internationally  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
that  exists  today,  either  directly  or  in 
exploiting  historic  tensions  that  exist  to- 
day in  this  period  of  transition. 

I  think  he  has  also  made  the 
point— and  I  have  made  it — that  this  is 
not  a  Soviet  Union  that  is  relieved  of  the 
burdens  that  any  nation  has;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  prob- 
ably historically  unprecedented 
today— in  agriculture,  economics,  in  the 
areas  of  systematic  effectiveness  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  system  in  the  Soviet 
model. 

They  are  heavily  engaged  in  a  no- 
end  conflict  in  Afghanistan,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  turn  out  the  way  those 
who  proposed  that  that  aggression  take 
place  visualized.  They  are  today  engaged 
in  the  support  of  200,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Kampuchea  in  a  no- 
win  conflict  which  is  costing  the  Soviet 
Union  about  S200  million  a  day.  They 
are  faced  with  the  mind-boggling  com- 
plexities of  the  situation  in  Poland. 

I  think  all  of  this  suggests  that  as 
we  pursue  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  do  so  with  a 
clear  recognition  that  they,  too,  are 
plagued  with  many  fundamental  chal- 
lenges and  problems.  It  isn't  a  simplistic 
question  of  building  up  enough  arm- 
aments to  force  them  to  do  our  will,  as 
some  would  suggest  our  policies  repre- 
sent. That  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

The  thrust  of  your  question,  I  think, 
suggests  that  perhaps  there  are  other 
issues  with  which  we  will  have  to  deal, 
and  I  cited  three  of  them  in  three  of  the 
pillars. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
Prime  Minister  Begin's  statement  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  how  long  Israel  can 
wait  for  success  in  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts being  exercised  to  solve  the 
S\rian  missile  crisis? 

A.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  an  intensive  effort  to 
preserve  the  peace  such  as  it  is  and 
shaky  as  it  has  been  in  that  difficult  area 


of  the  world,  to  indulge  in  comments 
about  public  statements  from  one  or  the 
other  parties  to  the  conflict. 

I  think  what  we  have  suggested  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  stabili- 
ty, to  at  least  achieve  in  the  near  term  a 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante — and  I'm 
talking  about  a  return  to  the  situation 
that  has  existed  de  facto  and  formally  as 
well  since  1976 — is  to  work  on  those 
problems  and,  hopefully,  to  relieve  them. 

I  do  think  there  is  a  time  limit. 
There  is  a  time  limit  because  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  status  quo.  From 
that  point  of  view  one  might  say  that 
there  is  some  urgency — although  I  don't 
call  it  an  immediate  sense  of  urgen- 
cy— but  there  is  a  time  limit  to  achiev- 
ing some  progress,  and  I'm  hopeful  we 
will. 

Q.  Your  second  pillar  was  refur- 
bishing traditional  alliances.  Given 
your  experience  as  a  military  com- 
mander at  NATO  and  our  recent  re- 
quest of  Japan  that  they  do  a  little  bit 
of  helping,  are  you  pleased  with  the 
European  attitude  toward  its  own 
defense,  and  isn't  it  about  time  Uncle 
Sam  stops  being  leaned  on  as  heavily 
by  the  Common  Market,  as  it  were, 
militarily?  Or  am  I  wrong  in  that 
assumption? 

A.  First  let  me  answer  your  ques- 
tion by  suggesting  that  I  believe  the 
worsening  trends  between  East  and 
West  require  that  all  of  us  do  a  bit  more 
in  the  defense  sector.  That  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  we're  totally  helpless  and 
behind  today  but  rather  that  these 
trends  are  increasingly  worse,  and  they 
need  tending. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  frequent- 
ly is  the  charge  that  Americans  make 
that  our  European  partners  are  not  car- 
rying their  share  of  the  burden.  I  heard 
it  for  5  years  in  my  position  in  NATO- 
Europe  when  congressional  groups  and 
others  would  come  over,  pound  the 
table,  and  say:  "We're  going  to  get  equal 
sharing  of  the  burden." 

I  would  always  say,  "Let  me  remind 
you,  my  friend,  that  over  the  last  10 
years,  NATO  partners  in  Europe  have 
increased  their  expenditures  for  security 
needs  by  some  22%."  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  until  this  past  year 
where  our  defense  spending  increased, 
had  declined  and  decreased  in  its  con- 
tributions to  the  NATO  alliance  by  13%. 

The  point  of  departure  was 
drastically  different,  because  at  the 
onset  of  NATO,  the  United  States  did 
bear  most  of  the  burden,  our  Western 


European  partners  having  been  the  vic- 
tims of  a  conflict  that  had  just  been  con- 
cluded. But  as  they  built  up  their  ability 
to  do  so,  they  have  taken  increasing 
burdens. 

I  think  it's  important  for  Americans 
to  remind  themselves  about  this  alliance 
—  NATO.  When  I  was  in  NATO,  if  I  had 
gone  to  war,  I  would  have  gotten  90% 
of  my  ground  forces  from  European 
powers,  80%  of  my  air  forces,  and  75% 
of  my  naval  forces  from  European 
powers.  It  was  a  very  cost-effective 
operation  and  remains  one  for  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  was  my  old  friend  Jim 
Schlesinger  who  had  a  study  made  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Defense  to  analyze 
what  it  would  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer to  get  an  equivalent  level  of 
security  if  we  did  not  belong  to  NATO 
and  we  did  it  on  our  own.  He  estimated 
that  we  would  have  to  double  our  outlay 
of  gross  national  product  to  defense 
needs  without  the  benefits  of  the  NATO 
alliance  we  have  today,  so  it's  a  very 
cost-effective  endeavor. 

Q.  I  hate  to  bring  you  back  to  a 
report  in  the  newspaper  again.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  us  who  still 
have  a  little  faith  in  those  journals. 

A.  So  do  I,  incidentally. 

Q.  But  I'm  talking  about  the 
report  the  other  day  about  the  changes 
in  the  wind,  apparently  a  leak  out  of 
the  State  Department,  in  the  U.S. 
relationship  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa.  Would  you  care  to  com- 
ment about  the  leak?  Would  you  care 
to  comment  about  what  changes  might 
be  forthcoming? 

A.  First,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
leaks  were  atrocious  and  appalling  to 
me.  It  has  sometimes  been  to  me  in- 
conceivable that  public  officials  on  the 
public  payroll  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
protect  their  constituted  leadership  from 
itself  because  leaks  don't  just  happen; 
they  are  in  many  instances  executed  in 
order  to  set  up  backwashes  and  to  pre- 
vent policy  decisions. 

With  respect  to  those  papers,  let  me 
also  advise  you  that  these  were  both  out- 
dated and,  in  some  instances,  very  low- 
level  staff  effort  papers — in  one  instance 
not — and  they  are  not  necessarily  a 
reflection  of  American  policy  in  southern 
Africa  today,  nor  were  they  ever. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  establish 
for  you  those  policies.  Those  policies  to- 
day are,  under  U.N.  Resolution  435,  to 
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achieve  an  internationally  recognized  in- 
dependent Namibia  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

We,  however,  believe  that  435 
alone — as  it  was  previously  conceived 
and  as  we  sought  to  implement  it 
earlier — is  not  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  no  sense  in  trying  to  sail  again 
in  a  leaky  ship.  We  believe  that  435 
needs  to  be  fleshed  out  and  expanded 
and  that  that  expansion  would  involve 
the  provision  of  constitutional,  or  at 
least  ironclad,  guarantees  which  will 
cover  the  rights  of  minorities  in  indepen- 
dent Namibia;  that  would  provide  for  a 
franchise  regularly  exercised  and  not 
one  man,  one  vote,  one  time;  and  that  it 
would  provide  for  a  totally,  truly 
nonaligned  Namibia  which  will  not  be 
burdened  by  foreign  presence  or  foreign 
troops.  We  don't  think  that  that's  an  ex- 
ceptionally excessive  requirement  for  us 
to  lend  our  weight — along  with  the  con- 
tact group,  along  with  the  front-line 
states,  and,  hopefully,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa — to  achieve  this 
long-sought  goal. 

We  also  seek  to  do  it,  incidentally, 
through  these  guarantees  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
can  sense  that  it  is  in  its  interests  to 
participate  in  this  process.  After  all, 
that's  a  key  aspect  of  the  whole  ap- 
proach. I  hope  I've  answered  your  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  First,  let  me  say,  I  wish  that  in 
1956  you  were  Secretary  of  State. 
That's  for  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
first  of  all,  is  the  United  States  going 
into  negotiations  on  a  SALT  II  or  a 
different  agreement?  And  secondly, 
when  are  we  going  to  attempt  to  catch 
up  with  the  Russians  militarily'.' 

A.  I  think  you  want  to  be  careful, 
and  I  will  answer  the  last  part  first. 

here  is  a  ^reat  tendency  to 
paint  tin-  Soviet  military  capabilities  in 
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trends  even  under  SALT  II  to  continue, 
we  would  be  faced  in  1985  or  1986  with 
rather  substantial  deficiencies  in  the 
American  capabilities. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  reverse  the 
trend.  How  long  it  will  take  will  depend 
on  a  number  of  imponderables,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  level  of  spending 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  engage  in  dur- 
ing the  period  that  we  have  increased 
ours. 

With  respect  to  SALT  II,  many  say 
that  SALT  II  fell  on  the  rocks  of 
Afghanistan.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  SALT  II  fell  on  the 
substantive  inadequacies  of  the 
agreements  themselves.  I  can  tell  you 
because  I've  testified,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  was  not  the  adequate 
consensus  in  the  American  Senate  and 
House  to  ratify. 

I  can  also  suggest  to  you  without 
any  question  that  SALT  II  is  not  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  future  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
felt  that  while  it  limited  certain  levels  of 
strategic  building,  it  permitted  func- 
tional freeways  for  unusual  growth  as 
well. 

It  is  President  Reagan's  view  that  he 
will  negotiate  SALT  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  wishes  to  do  so. 
He  wants  those  agreements  to  be  fair, 
equitable,  and  to  result  in  actual  reduc- 
tions, not  in  continuing  growth. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  studying 
this  issue  with  great  intensity  in  the 
bureaucracy  today.  It  involves  a  number 
of  potential  options  which  could  include 
dramatic  changes  in  the  SALT  II 
framework,  an  entirely  different 
framework  in  which  maybe  functional 
progress  in  particular  areas  were 
sought,  or  it  might  involve  a  whole  new 
approach. 

We  have  not  gotten  far  enough 
along  for  me  to  suggest  which  way  we'll 
come  out  on  that.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  timing  of  when  we  sit  down  and 
discuss  strategic  arms  control  limitations 
is  going  to  also  take  into  consideration 
worldwide,  global  Soviet  conduct  and 
the  term  "linkage." 

As  you  know,  we  agreed  in  the 
Koine  ministerial  to  begin  talks — and 
they  have  begun  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  long-range  theater  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol for  Europe.  We  anticipate  discuss- 
ing iln'  precise  move  into  formal 
negotiations  in  the  September  meeting 
between  myself  and  Foreign  Minister 


Gromyko  in  New  York.  Shortly  follow- 
ing that,  I  would  anticipate  we  will  be 
into  formal  negotiations  on  this  issue 
within  the  framework  of  SALT. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  ever  to  appear 
before  press  briefing  like  this  with 
Secret  Service  protection. 

A.  Yes.  Watch  'em.  [Laughter] 

Q.  In  that  connection,  knowing 
that  you  have  already  had  one  attempt 
on  your  life  that  we  know  about,  what 
is  the  role  of  terrorism  in  foreign 
policy  today?  Is  it  coordinated?  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  the  primary  source  of  it? 
And  could  you  give  us  any  other  com- 
ments on  it? 

A.  Incidentally,  my  wife  might  have 
a  few  other  experiences  to  describe 
where  my  life  was  in  jeopardy. 
[Laughter] 

I  made  some  comments  early  on  in 
my  incumbency  about  international  ter- 
rorism. I  made  some  comments  at  the 
time  I  was  almost  blown  out  of  my 
Mercedes  in  Belgium  about  2  years  ago, 
about  international  terrorism.  Those 
comments  are  clearly  on  the  record.  I 
haven't  changed  my  view  one  bit.  And 
while  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  doesn't 
bear  the  responsibility  for  all  acts  of  ter- 
rorism internationally,  it's  a  hemorrhag- 
ing phenomenum. 

I  did  say  that  they  bear  a  major 
responsibility,  however,  because  they 
have  been  engaged  in  the  funding,  train- 
ing, and  philosophic  underpinnings 
which  suggest  historic  change  by  rule  of 
force  is  an  acceptable  code  for  interna- 
tional behavior. 

I  know  there  have  been  a  number  of 
charges  about  "Secretary  Haig  doesn't 
know  the  difference  between  terrorism 
which  is  just  stealing  an  airplane  and 
perhaps  wars  of  liberation,  which  is  a 
higher  level  of  insurgency."  What  I 
would  suggest  is  that  they  are  all  inter- 
related and  that  terrorism  in- 
volves— especially  if  it  is  state-supported 
terrorism  of  the  kind  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  is  heavily  engaged  in  to- 
day with  the  benefit  of  high  levels  of 
Soviet  armament,  Soviet  advisers 
technically  in  their  country — that  one 
cannot  turn  one's  face  to  the  respon- 
sibilities that  this  kind  of  activity  brings 
with  it,  especially  as  we  have  seen. 

We  have  presided  in  this  Depart- 
ment just  since  we  came  in  in  four  major 
international  aircraft  hijackings.  I 
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Khmer  Relief  Efforts 


Since  autumn  of  1979,  when  widespread 

Gamine  inside  Kampuchea  sent 
thousands  of  starving-  Khmer  to  the  Thai 
border  in  search  oi  food,  the  massive 
se  from  the  international  com- 
munity has  been  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  Khmer  people.  Through  the  end 
of  1980,  Western  donor  nations  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Kampuchea  relief  eti'ort 
over  $4.")H  million,  while  private  Western 
donations  through  voluntary  agencies 
amounted  to  well  over  $100  million.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  bloc 
countries  made  substantial  bilateral 
donations  as  well. 

Although  the  situation  is  much  im- 
ed,  Kampuchea  will  be  dependent 
on  international  relief  food  at  least 
through  1981.  In  addition,  special 
emergency  needs  include  health  care  and 
elementary  agricultural  rehabilitation. 
Failure  to  continue  relief  assistance 
could  result  in  new  calamities  and  a 
return  to  the  terrible  days  of  1979. 
Moreover,  some  200,000  displaced 
Khmer  remain  in  Thailand — in  UNHCR 
[U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees] 
holding  centers  and  in  makeshift  camps 
along  the  Thai-Khmer  border — and 
these  unfortunate  people  are  totally 
dependent  upon  international  assistance 
until  some  more  lasting  solution  is  found 
for  them.  The  United  States  plans  to 
continue  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions toward  the  basic  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  Khmer  people  in  1981  and 
into  1982  and  is  encouraging  other 
donors  to  do  so  as  well. 


U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  U.S.  Government  contributed 
$128,861,700  to  the  relief  effort  in  FY 
1980,  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  which 
went  to  international  organizations.  In 
the  first  7  months  of  FY  1981,  we  have 
contributed  another  $38,691,400.  In  the 
breakdown  that  follows,  figures  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $100,  with  FY 
1981  grants  listed  individually.  Contribu- 
tions for  FY  1980  have  been  combined 
into  a  single  total. 


Amount 


UNICEF 


Reason/Date 


$20,307,600   Total  contribution  (FY  1980) 
4,000,000    UNICEF  "Common  Fund" 

(12/80) 
5,800,000    Reimbursement  for  food  pur- 
chased by  UNICEF/ICRC 

(11/80) 

$30,107,600 


International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC) 

$8,560,500    Total  contribution  (FY  1980) 
Support  for  ICRC  in  FY  1981 
included  in  $5.8  million 
granted  to  UNICEF 


World  Food  Program 

$64,987,100   Total  contribution  (FY  1980) 
495,400    Food  management  in  Thailand 

(4/81) 
494,600   Monitoring,  transportation, 

and  warehousing  in  Thailand 

(4/81) 


wouldn't  attribute  those  in  every  in- 
stance to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  in  one  instance  they  had  a 
very  heavy  hand.  I  think  all  of  these 
things  require  very  careful  analytical 
thougth.  And  it  makes  no  sense  for  peo- 
ple not  to  face  reality.  We'll  have  more 
to  say  on  this  in  the  period  ahead,  and  I 
hope  with  greater  specificity  and  explici- 

ty- 

Q.  Just  what  are  the  basic 
qualities  that  you  and  President 
Reagan  find  in  Mr.  Lefever  [Ernest 
W.  Lefever.  Assistant  Secretary- 
designate  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs)  to  nominate 
him  for  the  human  rights  divisions 
responsibility  in  your  department? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  tick  off  the 
man's  academic  credentials,  which  are 


substantial  and  are  open  in  public  record 
for  anyone  to  see.  He  is  a  man  who 
dedicated  a  good  portion  of  his  life  to 
the  very  activities  he  is  being  asked  to 
assume  responsibility  for. 

One  may  disagree  with  his  views  on 
that  subject,  but  I  don't  think  anyone 
can  disagree  with  his  qualifications  to 
hold  those  views  and  to  bring  his  talents 
for  the  work  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Lefever  is  going  to  be  working 
in  this  Department.  That  means  that  he 
is  going  to  be  loyal  to  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  was 
elected  by  the  American  people.  And  I 
think  the  President  has  every  right  to 
choose  whom  he  selects  to  serve  him,  as 
he  seeks  to  carry  out  the  popular  man- 
date. 


10,000,000   Food  for  Peace  commodities 

including  shipping  costs  (4/81) 

$75,977,100 

U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR) 

$2 1,435, 500    Total  contribution  (FY  1980) 

l.ooo.i Returnee  program  (10/80) 

9,000,000   Holding  centers  in  Thailand 

(10/80) 

$31,435,500 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 

$5,000,000  Total  contribution  (FY  1980) 

2,000,000  1981  Seed  rice  purchases 

(12/80) 

$7,000,000 


National  Council  for  International  Health 

$87,200   Medical  assistance  clear- 
inghouse (FY  1980) 
15,000   Continuation  of  clearinghouse 
(10/80) 


$102,200 
Cambodia  Crisis  Center 

$80,900    Startup  costs  (FY  1980) 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

$589,300   Total  contribution  (2  grants) 
(FY  1980) 


CARE 

$    155,800   Total  contribution  (2  grants) 
(FY  1980) 
1,576,400    Rice  seed  for  Kampuchea 

(3/81) 

$1,732,200 


Church  World  Service 

$2,400,000   Total  contribution  (2  grants) 
(FY  1980) 


International  Rescue  Committee 

$199,000    Pediatrics  ward  at  Khao  I 
Dang  (2/81) 


Pathfinder  Fund 

$69,000   Community-based  mater- 
nal/child health  care  in  Khao  I 
Dang  (11/80) 


World  Relief  Corporation 

$1,000,000   Total  contribution  (1  grant) 
(FY  1980) 
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World  Vision  Relief  Organization 

$3,103,300   Total  contribution  (1  grant) 

(FY  1980) 
4,012,000   Rice  seed  and  other 

agricultural  inputs  for  Kam- 

puchea(4/81) 

ST. 115,300 


Office  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's 
Special  Representative  for  Kampuchean 
Humanitarian  Relief 

$150,000   Startup  costs  for  office  (FY 
1980) 


U.S.  Embassy  Bangkok 

$69,000    Emergency  funds  for  Khmer 

relief  (FY  1980) 
30,000   Contingency  funds  for  Kam- 
puchean Emergency  Group  in 
Thailand  (10/80) 


International  Economic  Policy 
Priorities 


$99,000 


Thai  Red  Cross 

$125,000   Total  contribution  (two  grants) 
(FY  1980) 

Task  Force  80  (Thai  Supreme  Command) 

$1.3,000   Office  supplies  for  Coordinator 
(FY  1980) 

Airlift 

$382,500   Special  airlift  of  medical  and 
other  relief  supplies  in 
response  to  the  President's 
11/13  decision  (11/71)) 

Administrative  Costs 

$550,000    Travel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  stalling  Khmer  relief 
program  in  Thailand  (10/79, 
9 


$167,553,100    Total  contributions  to  date 
(4/81) 
-  600    Hedged  to  U.N.  Joint  Mission 
tor  Khmer  relief  for  1981,  but 
allocated 
$186,861,700   Total  contributions  plus 
pledges 


Pre  Ma-,  13,  1981. 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Address  before  the  International  In- 
surance Advisory  Commission  in  New 
York  City  on  May  19,  1981.  Mr.  Hor- 
mats is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

International  economic  issues  are  in- 
creasingly important  to  the  U.S. 
economy  as  well  as  to  American  foreign 
policy.  Access  to  reasonably  priced 
energy  supplies  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  for  example,  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  our  economic  well-being  and 
our  security.  The  financial  stability  of 
our  friends  and  allies  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  our  prosperity  and  our  foreign 
policy  interests.  Trade  issues  are  central 
to  our  relations  with  many  countries, 
and  trade  expansion  is  increasingly  im- 
portant to  our  economic  growth.  In- 
evitably, the  Reagan  Administration's 
domestic  economic  policies  will  affect— 
and  will  be  affected  by -international 
developments. 

I  would  like  to  describe  for  you  to- 
day some  of  the  foreign  economic  policy 
priorities  of  the  Administration.  I  will 
group  them  under  five  main  headings. 

•  Strengthening  the  U.S.  economy 
and  improving  economic  cooperation 
with  the  other  industrialized  democra- 
cies; these  together  are  the  cornerstones 
of  our  international  economic  policy; 

•  Reducing  the  vulnerability  of  the 
United  States  and  our  friends  and  allies 
to  disruptions  in  the  international  oil 
market; 

•  Promoting  open  trade  on  the  basis 
of  fair  and  effective  rules  and  helping 
U.S.  exporters  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
ternational trading  opportunities; 

•  Insuring  a  smoothly  functioning 
international  financial  system— with  an 
effective  International  Monetary  Fund 

( I M  I'')    capable  of  facilitating  recycling 
and  adjustment  and  underpinning  ex- 
panding trade  and  investment;  and 

•  Building  durable  and  mutually 
beneficial  economic  ties  with  developing 
nations  based  on  a  greater  private  sec- 
tor role  and  supported  by  an  effective 
and  adequate  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 


Strong  U.S.  Economy  and 
International  Cooperation 

A  strong  American  economy  and  close 
cooperation  with  other  industrialized 
democracies  are  the  cornerstones  of 
U.S.  international  economic  policy  and 
our  foreign  policy  as  well.  The  success  of"; 
the  President's  program  to  reduce  infla- 
tion through  increased  investment  and 
productivity  growth  will  give  this 
nation's  competitiveness  a  powerful 
boost.  It  will  also  facilitate  adjustment 
to  high  energy  prices,  which  will  lead  to   i 
more  efficient  use  of  oil,  and  enable  us 
better  to  adjust  to  changing  market  con-  ' 
ditions,  which  will  reduce  protectionist 
pressures.  It  will  lead  to  sustained,  low-    ; 
inflation  growth  at  home,  thereby  im- 
proving economic  prospects  and  lower- 
ing interest  rate  pressures  abroad.  And 
it  will  permit  us  to  generate  strong 
domestic  support  and  adequate  re- 
sources for  our  security  and  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

We  and  our  industrialized  country 
partners  recognize  that  our  economic 
and  foreign  policy  prospects  are  inex- 
tricably linked.  And  while  differences  of 
approach  or  emphasis  often  receive  the 
preponderance  of  public  attention,  the 
fundamental  interdependence  of  our 
economies  and  the  similarity  of  our  in- 
ternational and  domestic  objectives 
make  cooperation  among  us  imperative 
and  attempts  to  work  at  cross-purposes 
patently  futile  and  unproductive. 

The  prosperity  of  our  major  trading 
and  financial  partners  will  directly  in- 
fluence our  own.  In  addition,  it  will  im- 
prove their  ability  to  muster  resources 
and  public  support  for  contributions  to 
the  Western  security  and  economic  as- 
sistance effort.  The  energy  performance 
of  these  nations,  like  our  own,  will  have 
a  direct  impact  on  the  world  oil  market, 
on  which  we  and  they  continue  to  be 
heavily  dependent.  Our  mutual  efforts  to 
reduce  oil  imports  will  in  turn  benefit  us 
all.  A  common  policy  toward  economic 
relations  with  the  Soviets  can  balance 
our  commercial  and  our  security  con- 
cerns and  enable  us  to  respond  de- 
cisively to  such  provocations  as  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Our  nations  can 
benefit  from  a  common,  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  developing  nations,  insur- 
ing that  as  we  attempt  to  meet  their 
interests,  they  respect  ours.  And  we  to- 
gether must  find  new  types  of  coopera- 
tion in  research  and  development  to 
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bring  to  our  societies  and  the  world  the 
benefits  of  the  prodigious  talents  of  our 
peoples  and  the  potential  of  our  tech- 
nologies. 

Energy  Policy 

The  international  energy  situation  repre- 
sents the  single  greatest  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  this  nation,  and  most 
others,  in  this  decade.  It  makes  our 
economies  vulnerable  to  disruptions  and 
our  foreign  policy  and  alliances  vulner- 
able to  threats. 

Strong  national  and  international 
efforts  are  required  to  reduce  the 
unhealthy  dependence  of  the  United 
States  and  our  economic  partners  on  im- 
ported oil.  We  have  already  seen  how 
rapid  oil  price  rises  and  occasional  sup- 
ply interruptions  play  havoc  with  eco- 
nomic growth  and  intlation  and  sow 

ird  among  friends. 

Due  in  large  measure  to  efforts  to 
reduce  oil  use  in  the  face  of  sharply  in- 
creasing prices  and  supply  insecurity, 
U.S.  imports  of  oil  have  declined  dra- 
matically to  6.3  million  barrels  per  day 
(b/d)  from  their  highs  of  8.6  million  b/d 
in  1977.  But  we  cannot  allow  this  prog- 

5,  or  the  present  softness  in  the  oil 
market,  to  lull  us  into  complacency. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done  to  reduce 
our  vulnerability. 

The  President's  decision  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  domestic  oil,  coupled  with 
the  legislatively  mandated  phased  dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  prices,  are  essen- 
tial steps  in  eliciting  increased  produc- 
tion and  discouraging  inefficient  use  of 
energy.  The  Administration  is  also  in- 
creasing its  efforts  to  resolve  regulatory 
and  institutional  problems  inhibiting  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  and  will  reform 
regulatory  policies  to  promote  greater 
production  and  use  of  other  energy 
resources,  particularly  coal.  And  we  will 
explore-in  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA)  and  at  the  Ottawa  eco- 
nomic summit  -ways  to  reduce  impedi- 
ments to  the  export  and  use  of  such 
resources. 

Yet  increased  production  and  more 
efficient  energy  use  in  the  United  States 
addresses  only  part  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Supplies  can  be  disrupted,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  war  and  social  upheaval 
and  by  national  shortfalls  caused  by  sud- 
den demand  surges.  The  obvious  ex- 
amples of  these  dangers  stem  from  the 
Middle  East;  less  visible  is  Western 
European  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  substantial  amounts  of  natural 
gas,  which  has  the  potential  for 
unhealthv  influence  in  a  crisis. 


We  and  our  allies  are  preparing  to 
counter  threats  to  our  energy  security 
through  intensified  national  action  and 
international  cooperation.  Nationally,  an 
effective  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
(SPR)  is  crucial.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  we  have  begun  to  fill  the  SPR  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  200,000  b/d  and 
hope  to  reach  a  level  of  750  million  bar- 
rels before  the  end  of  this  decade.  This 
could  offset  the  loss  of  3  million  b/d  of 
U.S.  imports  for  a  full  year. 

Internationally,  the  International 
Energy  Agency  is  the  prime  forum  for 
cooperation  with  other  industrialized 
democracies.  The  IEA  has  an  emergency 
oil  allocation  system,  designed  to 
counter  significant  shortfalls.  This  is  the 
keystone  of  Western  energy  security 
policy.  In  addition,  we  have  learned 
from  the  recent  past  that  smaller,  or 
even  threatened,  shortfalls  can  lead  to 
harmful  price  rises.  We  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  IEA  must  insure  that  in 
the  event  of  supply  disruptions,  such  as 
those  which  followed  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, there  is  no  repetition  of  sharp  price 
increases,  which  could  thwart  our  anti- 
inflation  program.  Nor  can  we  permit  oil 
to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  political 
pressure  on  our  allies  or  friends.  IEA 
consultations  are  underway  to  try  to 
find  appropriate  contingency  measures 
for  these  situations. 

We  must  also  develop  new  sources 
of  conventional  and  nonconventional 
energy.  Good  relations  with  reliable  sup- 
pliers must  be  maintained,  and  a  few 
might  be  encouraged  to  develop  addi- 
tional excess  capacity  for  use  during 
supply  interruptions.  Investment 
climates  need  to  be  improved; 
discriminatory  policies,  such  as  those 
favoring  domestic  investment,  can 
reduce  optimal  energy  investment  to 
everyone's  detriment. 

And  we  will  continue  to  help 
developing  nations  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  Their  in- 
ability to  do  so  can  only  lead  to  greater 
instability  in  the  developing  world,  and 
disruptions  in  the  international  financial 
and  trading  systems. 

Trade 

We  now  face  challenges  arising  out  of 
the  success— in  both  foreign  policy  and 
economic  terms  -of  the  basic  policies  we 
adopted  after  World  War  II.  Our  goal 
then  in  establishing  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and 
urging  a  more  open  and  market-oriented 
trading  system  was  to  increase  both 


world  prosperity  and  international  in- 
terdependence through  the  expansion  of 
trade.  World  trade  expanded  fivefold 
between  1970  and  1980.  By  1979  the 
average  tariff  levels  in  the  developed 
countries  had  fallen  to  10.6%.  Cuts 
agreed  to  in  that  year,  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
will  reduce  them  to  4.5%. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  new 
problems  in  the  trade  area  have  become 
increasingly  important.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue into  the  future  the  expansion  of 
trade,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  prosperity  and  added  stability  to  the 
international  environment,  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  these.  Our  trade  policy  is 
based  on  several  key  elements: 

•  Effective  implementation  of  rules 
already  negotiated; 

•  Negotiating,  or  improving  rules 
and  understandings  in  new  problem 
areas  of  trade  policy; 

•  Removal  of  domestically  imposed 
disincentives  to  U.S.  exports,  and  im- 
proved U.S.  export  promotion  efforts; 
and 

•  A  prosperous  U.S.  economy  which 
promotes  adjustment. 

First,  we  intend  to  insure  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  "rules  of 
the  game"  already  agreed  to.  One  of 

the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  was  to  make  a  start  at  dealing 
with  what  I  consider  the  key  trade  prob- 
lem of  this  decade  -nontariff  barriers.  In 
an  era  of  relatively  low  duties,  these  act 
as  the  major  impediments  to  interna- 
tional trade.  The  "codes"  agreed  to  dur- 
ing these  negotiations  are  being  put  into 
effect.  We  will  insist  that  our  trading 
partners  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  these  agreements;  we  know  that 
they  will  expect  the  same  of  us.  We  will 
use  these  same  agreements,  now  em- 
bodied in  U.S.  law,  to  insure  that  our 
firms  and  workers  are  protected  against 
unfair  trade  practices  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  we  will  endeavor  to 
negotiate  or  improve  rules  to  deal 
with  new  trade  problems.  A  number  of 
areas  important  to  U.S.  trade  interests 
hitherto  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
much  international  discipline.  One  good 
example  relates  to  trade  in  services. 

Trade  in  services  is  an  increasingly 
important  component  of  U.S.  exports. 
U.S.  service  exports  have  grown  nearly 
400%  since  1971  and  are  continuing  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  Here  at  home,  our 
services  industries  provide  employment 
for  about  70%  of  the  U.S.  workforce. 
( liven  these  statistics,  there  is  no 
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wonder  that  U.S.  trade  representative 
Brock  recently  stated  that  "service  trade 
is  the  frontier  for  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports." 

At  present,  no  coherent  interna- 
tional framework  exists  for  resolving 
trade  problems  in  services.  The 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  in  Paris  has 
several  ongoing  projects  to  identify  bar- 
riers to  such  trade.  The  United  States 
strongly  supports  this  work. 

We  will  seek  a  political  endorsement 
in  June  from  OECD  ministers  to  con- 
tinue and  to  emphasize  the  ongoing 
work  on  services.  In  the  longer  term,  we 
hope  to  pursue  liberalized  trade  in  ser- 
vices in  multilateral  negotiations.  If  we 
are  successful,  the  insurance  industry 
will  reap  substantial  benefits.  In  the  in- 
terim, we  will  continue  to  utilize  existing 
bilateral  channels  for  resolving  specific 
problems. 

Another  challenge  we  must  meet 
stems  from  the  increasingly  important 
role  of  the  developing  countries  in  world 
trade.  Our  trade  with  the  developing 
countries  has  expanded  rapidly  over  the 
past  decade:  imports  by  25%  per  year, 
exports  by  18%  per  year,  compared  with 
a  15%  increase  in  trade  with  the 
developed  countries.  The  developing 
countries  as  a  group  are  now  a  larger 
market  for  U.S.  exports  than  the  Euro- 
pean Communities  and  Japan  taken 
together. 

Within  this  group,  a  small  number  of 
countries  often  referred  to  as  the  "newly 
industrializing  countries"  account  for 
three-fourths  of  developing-country 
trade  with  the  United  States.  We  seek 
to  integrate  these  more  fully  into  the  in- 
ternational trading  system.  This  involves 
insuring  that  they  undertake  obligations 
commensurate  with  their  stage  of 
development.  This  will  help  insure  that 
the  poorer  developing  nations  are 

ted  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  less 
advantaged  positions. 

In  addition,  we  will  want  to  insure 
that  the  international  community 

nvestment  incen- 
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multilateral  trading  system  and  con- 
tribute to  intense  international  friction. 

Finally,  we  will  press  hard  for 
agreement  to  significantly  reduce,  and 
hopefully  eliminate,  the  subsidy  element 
in  government  export  credits.  The  large 
subsidy  element  in  the  export  financing 
of  many  countries  is  a  waste  of  scarce 
resources.  It  is  practically  absurd  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  this  folly  go  to  in- 
dustries in  Eastern  Europe,  which  com- 
pete with  us,  and  the  subsidy  is  paid  by 
the  Western  taxpayer. 

Third,  removal  of  export  disincen- 
tives and  improved  U.S.  export  promo- 
tion efforts  are  necessary  components 
of  U.S.  trade  policy.  For  too  long  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  cumulative 
adverse  impact  on  U.S.  exports  of  in- 
hibiting U.S.  regulations  and  laws.  The 
trend  will  be  reversed.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Administration  supports  the  ex- 
port trading  company  bill  now  before 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  legislative  ac- 
tion to  modify  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  to  reduce  the  income 
tax  burden  on  Americans  working 
abroad.  We  need  also  to  use  the 
resources  of  State,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture  Departments  more  effective- 
ly to  promote  exports.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  U.S. 
ambassadors  abroad  stand  ready  to 
vigorously  support  U.S.  exporters. 

Underlying  a  successful  U.S.  trade 
effort  must  be  a  successful  domestic 
economic  policy.  Our  efforts  to  continue 
the  progress  made  so  far  in  developing  a 
more  orderly  trading  system  and  our 
efforts  to  respond  to  new  competitive 
challenges  will  ultimately  fail  unless  they 
are  backed  by  a  vigorous  U.S.  economy. 
We  often  are  critical  of  Japan's  vigorous 
export  efforts.  And  it  is  true  that  Japan 
is  frequently  insensitive  to  the  impact  of 
their  exports  on  others  and  that  it  has 
not  fulfilled  adequately  its  responsibility 
to  open  its  economy  to  others. 

But  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Japan's  rates  of  savings 
and  investment,  its  productivity  in- 
creases and  its  technical  innovations, 
are,  more  than  any  other  factors,  the 
reasons  for  its  success.  Unless  the 
United  States  can  reverse  its  weakening 
productivity,  savings,  investment,  and 
research  and  development  picture,  even 
the  most  aggressive  export  promotion 

effort  will  be  fruitless.  And  the  self- 
defeating  notion  will  take  hold  that  the 
United  States  cannot  compete  and 
hould,  instead,  shelter  itself  from 
foreign  competition.  Improved  growth, 


investment,  and  productivity  perfor- 
mance will,  on  the  other  hand,  facilitate 
our  ability  to  adjust  to  and  compete  in 
dynamic  international  markets. 

International  Finance  and  Investment 

In  an  increasingly  interdependent  world, 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  financial 
system  is  as  essential  to  world  prosperi- 
ty as  is  trade.  The  two  proceed  hand-in- 
hand.  Two  aspects  of  international 
finance  have  an  especially  important 
bearing  on  our  broader  economic  and 
foreign  policy  interests. 

Role  of  the  IMF.  The  first  is  the 
central  role  of  the  IMF  in  the  "recycling" 
process.  The  1979-80  oil  price  increase 
has  allowed  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
to  build  current  account  surpluses, 
which  reached  about  $120  billion  last 
year.  The  counterpart  to  this  enormous 
surplus  was  a  $50  billion  deficit  among 
the  industrialized  countries  and  a  $70 
billion  deficit  among  the  non-oil  develop- 
ing countries. 

It  is  expected  that  the  OPEC 
surplus  and  the  industrialized  countries 
deficit  will  moderate  this  year.  The  com- 
bined current  account  deficit  of  the  non- 
oil  developing  countries,  however,  may 
reach  $100  billion  this  year,  and  this 
prospect  raises  questions  about  the 
future  financial  stability  of  these  coun- 
tries. Many  of  these  countries  have  not 
adequately  adjusted  their  domestic 
economic  policies  to  the  last  round  of  oil 
price  increases.  Essentially,  they  have 
tried  to  finance  growth,  as  many  did 
successfully  during  the  mid-1970s, 
through  domestic  credit  expansion  and 
external  borrowing. 

What  distinguishes  the  current  situa- 
tion from  that  of  the  mid-1970s  is  that 
interest  rates  are  now  three  times  what 
they  were  and  debt  service  costs  now 
absorb  20%  of  the  developing  countries' 
export  earnings,  up  from  13%  in  the 
mid-1970s.  Private  financial  markets 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  channel  ade- 
quate funds  to  deficit  countries  and  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  play  the 
predominant  role  in  the  recycling  pro- 
cess. And  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  through  access  to  its  own 
resources  and  its  influence  on  the 
judgments  of  the  private  market,  has 
effectively  supplemented  this  for  coun- 
tries attempting  to  adjust  in  order  to 
reduce  serious  payments  imbalances.  To 
strengthen  its  efforts,  the  IMF  is  in- 
creasing its  resources— in  part  through 
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wing  from  OPEC    and  tailoring  its 
ponditionality  guidelines  to  current  re- 
quirements. 

The  United  States  is  encouraging 
xpansion  of  the  IMF's  role  and 
resources.  We  believe  it  is  especially 
well  placed  to  encourage  countries  to  ad- 
just their  economic  policies  to  current  in- 
ternational realities.  And  this  effort  will 
also  involve  OPEC  countries  with  a  very 
constructive  form  of  recycling. 

U.S.  Investment  Policy.  The  second 
aspect  is  U.S.  investment  policy.  This 
Administration  believes  that  market 
forces  rather  than  government  fiat 
result  in  the  most  efficient  distribution 
of  investments.  This  Administration  will 
not  seek  to  influence  the  decision  of  an 
investor  as  between  investment  at  home 
and  investment  abroad.  But  when  a  firm 
has  decided  to  invest  abroad,  the  U.S. 

■rnment  will  provide  maximum  sup- 
port: such  as  making  available  informa- 
tion on  market  prospects,  facilitating 
contacts  with  appropriate  officials,  and 
supporting  company  efforts  to  resist  un- 
fair treatment.  Our  policy  calls  for  in- 

:ice  on  national  treatment  for  U.S. 
enterprises  abroad  -i.e..  that  such  enter- 
prises be  treated  no  less  favorably  than 
local  investors;  and  for  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation  in  the 
event  of  expropriation. 

In  those  countries  where  they  exist, 
we  will  encourage  removal  of  unjustified 
impediments  and  disincentives  to  foreign 
investment  -for  example,  in  the  tax  and 
regulatory  area.  Our  objective  is  not  to 
force  countries  to  accept  U.S.  invest- 
ment but  to  insure  that  where  in- 
vestments are  made,  they  are  given 
equitable  treatment.  One  of  our  major 
economic  goals  will  be  to  win  sup- 
port—by working  bilaterally  through 
bilateral  investment  treaties  and 
multilaterally  in  the  OECD  and  United 
Nations— for  the  goal  of  an  open  and 
fair  investment  system. 

Support  for  Economic  Development 

The  last  area  of  the  Administration's 
foreign  economic  policy  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  today  is  our  approach 
to  economic  development.  The  most  visi- 
ble part  of  our  policy  in  this  area  is 
foreign  aid.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
grim  poverty  which  is  a  fact  of  life  in 
many  parts  of  the  developing  world  and 
with  the  traditional  humanitarian  con- 
cerns which  have  been  a  strong 
motivating  element  in  our  aid  policy 
from  the  start.  Our  aid  programs  also 


serve  other  interests  which  have  been 
less  prominent  in  our  public  discussions 
of  foreign  assistance  policy.  They  bolster 
countries  of  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States    notably  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  are  part  of  our  relations  with 
countries  which  supply  critical  raw 
materials.  The  economic  expansion  they 
support  reduces  the  likelihood  of  long- 
term  social  instability  in  certain  coun- 
tries and  increases  market  opportunities 
for  U.S.  goods. 

The  Administration  intends  to  insure 
that  our  policies  in  this  area  accord 
closely  with  our  tangible  economic  and 
security  interests  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Our  aid  allocations  will  reflect 
these  interests  as  well  as  our 
humanitarian  concerns.  Historically,  our 
aid  has  been  extended  both  as  direct 
bilateral  assistance  and  through  multi- 
lateral institutions.  We  are  examining 
the  balance  between  these  channels,  in 
an  attempt  to  insure  that  our  choice  of 
aid  tools  reflects  the  different  interests 
our  aid  programs  should  serve. 

The  overall  magnitude  of  our  aid 
contributions  will  be  affected  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  policies,  and,  in 
particular,  by  the  drive  to  reduce 
Federal  budget  expenditures.  Conse- 
quently, this  is  a  good  time  to  recall  that 
our  policies  toward  economic  develop- 
ment include  other  elements  besides  aid. 
In  fact,  while  aid  is  the  most  important 
contribution  we  can  make  to  many  of 
the  poorer  countries,  other  elements  of 
policy  play  a  greater  role  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  many  other  developing 
nations.  I  would  single  out: 

•  Open  markets  and  smooth  adjust- 
ment to  the  exports  of  developing  coun- 
tries; 

•  Domestic  economic  policies  that 
facilitate  overall  growth;  and 

•  Access  to  capital  markets. 

We  have  dramatically  increased  our 
imports  of  developing-country  manufac- 
tured goods  over  the  last  decade.  U.S. 
imports  from  developing  countries  in 
1978  were  nearly  nine  times  our  official 
aid  flows.  The  same  type  of  relationship 
holds  for  all  the  Western  aid-giving  na- 
tions as  a  group.  U.S.  direct  investment 
in  the  developing  countries  runs  at  or 
above  the  level  of  aid,  and  private 
capital  markets  provide  bank  loans  and 
bond  issues  in  an  amount  which  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  development  assistance. 

These  factors  suggest  that  we 
should  pay  greater  attention  to  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  the  development 
process.  They  also  suggest  that  a 


favorable  climate  for  investment,  for  at- 
tracting capital  flows,  and  for  encourag- 
ing exports    without  trade-distorting 

subsidies    will  be  increasingly  important 
in  this  decade.  The  Administration,  in 
consultation  with  the  business  communi- 
ty, is  reviewing  what  we  might  do  to 
facilitate  private  sector  involvement  in 
the  development  process  while  fully 
respecting  its  private  character. 

Conclusion 

Let  me  conclude  by  trying  to  pick  out  a 
few  guiding  themes  for  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy. 

First,  we  need  to  recognize  the 
domestic  impact  of  international 
economic  policy,  the  international  impact 
of  domestic  economic  policy,  and  the 
essential  relationship  of  both  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  security  interests. 

Second,  the  Administration  believes 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  marketplace  and 
has  considerable  skepticism  about  the 
effectiveness  of  government  efforts  to 
supplant  it.  This  belief  will  affect  our 
views  on  the  policy  tools  appropriate  for 
pursuing  our  economic  objectives. 

Third,  close  ties  between  the 
government  and  the  private  sector  are 
essential  in  helping  us  develop  and  im- 
plement our  international  economic 
policy.  Likewise,  close  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  is  essential.  As  interna- 
tional economic  policy  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  to  our  domestic 
economy  and  to  our  international 
political  and  security  interests,  so  effec- 
tive cooperation  among  the  executive 
branch,  Congress,  and  the  private  sector 
become  imperative  in  the  making  of  that 
policy. 

Fourth,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
more  effective  integration  of  the  various 
considerations  which  affect  economic 
policy  is  essential  to  our  well-being,  both 
economically  and  politically.  Energy 
security,  vigorous  exports  and  open  and 
fair  trade,  a  world  investment  climate 
which  encourages  the  development  of 
productive  enterprises,  smoothly  func- 
tioning financial  markets,  and  the  sound 
economic  expansion  of  the  developing 
countries  -these  are  the  key  re- 
quirements for  an  improved  U.S.  and 
world  economy.  They  also  are  essential 
contributions  to  world  peace  and  fruitful 
political  relations  among  countries.  ■ 
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U.S.  Subscription  to  the  World  Bank 


by  Ernest  B.  Johnston 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  April  21,  1981. 
Mr.  Johnston  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
again  before  the  committee  to  discuss  an 
important  part  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  assistance  program:  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  $40  billion  general 
capital  increase  of  the  World  Bank  [In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (IBRD)]. 

For  over  35  years,  World  Bank 
loans  to  countries  of  importance  to  the 
United  States  have  raised  productivity, 
stimulated  economic  growth,  and  con- 
tributed to  political  stability.  For  exam- 
ple, in  its  early  years,  the  Bank  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  capital  to  rebuild 
the  war-torn  economies  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Today,  these  coun- 
tries are  again  strong  and  prosperous 
and  are  key  members  of  the  Western 
alliance.  They  are  also  major  con- 
tributors to  the  ongoing  work  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Promoting  Economic  Progress 

More  recently,  the  World  Bank  has  con- 
centrated on  the  difficult  task  of  foster- 
ing economic  growth  in  the  developing 
nations.  Here,  too,  its  lending  has  made 
a  difference.  Partially  as  a  result  of  its 
work,  the  economies  of  such  key  coun- 
tries as  Finland,  Greece,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Singapore,  and  Spain  have  pro- 

'•'I  to  the  point  where  they  no 
longer  need  Bank  assistance.  We  expect 
other  major  borrowers  will  also 
graduate  from  Bank  lending  during  the 
1980 

on  for  the  Bank's  success  in 
■   onomic  progress  is  that  it  is 
a  market-oriented  institu- 
■  ngaged  in  lending  for  development, 
elfare  agency.  Its  projects 
•  ream  of  goods  and 
■  ■  cceed  in  value  the  cost 
ized.  'I  hej  should 
rowth  by 
for  additional  in 
•  and  public.  The 
■  multilateral 
n  Although  it  lenl 
■    1980,  il 
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to  be  effective,  it  must  act  as  a  catalyst 
for  development.  A  few  examples  of 
projects  financed  by  the  Bank  in  1980  il- 
lustrate the  point. 

•  The  Bank  lent  $63  million  to 
Brazil  for  a  rural  development  project 
with  a  total  cost  of  $184.6  million.  The 
funds  will  be  lent  to  about  30,000  small 
farmers  and  1,100  nonfarm  enterprises. 
In  addition,  the  project  will  provide  im- 
proved agricultural  extension  services.  It 
is  expected  that  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  small  farmers  will  increase  by 
about  $30  million  annually  in  constant 
prices. 

•  In  Indonesia,  a  $116  million  bank 
loan  will  help  to  increase  the  production 
of  basic  food  crops  by  about  234,000 
tons  a  year.  In  addition,  800,000  farm 
families  will  benefit  from  improved  ir- 
rigation, drainage,  and  flood  protection 
systems.  The  total  project  cost  is  $186.7 
million. 

•  A  $60  million  loan  to  Korea  will 
be  relent  to  small-  and  medium-sized 
private  companies  to  meet  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  their  investment  proj- 
ects. The  loan  supports  the 
government's  policy  of  promoting  a 
greater  regional  dispersal  of  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Twenty-five  million 
dollars  is  earmarked  for  small,  labor- 
intensive  ventures. 

•  In  Swaziland,  a  $10  million  loan, 
combined  with  $5  million  in  local  fund- 
ing, will  improve  the  access  of  rural  and 
underprivileged  children  to  education  by 
financing  the  construction  of  31  primary 
and  6  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding textbooks  and  teacher  training. 
The  loan  will  create  11,000  new  places 
at  the  primary  level  and  2,600  places  at 
the  secondary  level. 

•  A  $15.5  million  loan  to  Fiji  will 
reduce  the  country's  dependence  on  im- 
ported energy  by  doubling  the  size  of  a 
dam  and  financing  the  costs  of  addi- 
tional generating  equipment.  The  total 
project  cost  is  $50  million,  with  bilateral 
donors  providing  a  good  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  funds. 

•  A  Bank  loan  of  $42.5  million  to 
Tunisia  will  provide  one-third  of  the 
fundi    necessary  to  expand  two  ports  so 
thai  they  can  efficiently  accommodate 

traffic  up  to  the  year  2000.  The  funds 
will  he  used  lo  dredge  access  channels; 
COnstniCi  new  quays,  jetties,  and 
warehouses;  and  purchase  cargo- 
handling  anil  workshop  equipment. 


Promoting  Rational  Use  of  Local 
Resources 

The  World  Bank  does  more  than  lend 
development  capital.  For  most  of  its  bor- 
rowers, it  is  also  an  influential  adviser 
on  economic  policy.  With  its  substantial   J 
financial  leverage,  particularly  through 
the  use  of  program  loans,  the  Bank  en- 
courages developing  countries  to  follow 
policies  based  on  the  workings  of  the 
market  and  the  rational  use  of  local 
resources.  This  serves  our  long-term  in- 
terests because  it  promotes  economic  ef-  I 
ficiency  and,  thus,  growth  and  stability. 
It  also  leads  to  a  more  open  interna- 
tional economy  from  which  developing 
and  developed  nations — including  the 
United  States — can  benefit. 

The  general  capital  increase  will 
double  the  resources  available  to  the 
Bank  from  $40  billion  to  about  $80 
billion  and  permit  it  to  continue  its  im- 
portant work  through  the  mid-1980s. 
Although  our  share  will  amount  to  about 
$8.7  billion,  or  22%  of  the  total,  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  United  States  is  relative- 
ly small.  This  is  because  the  other  donor 
countries,  many  of  which  used  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank,  will  provide  several 
times  more  than  we  do.  The  budgetary 
cost  is  sharply  reduced  because  only 
7.5%,  or  $658  million,  of  our  total 
subscription  will  be  paid  in  cash.  The 
rest  will  be  in  the  form  of  callable 
capital  guarantees.  These  would  be  used 
by  the  Bank  only  if  it  could  not  other- 
wise repay  its  debts. 

In  over  35  years,  the  Bank  has 
never  made  a  call,  and  the  chances  of  it 
doing  so  in  the  future  are  extremely 
remote.  The  reason  is  that  the  Bank's 
loans  are  based  on  sound  economic  per- 
formance criteria  and  on  adequate  rates 
of  financial  and  economic  return.  As  a 
result  of  this  leveraging,  each  dollar  the 
United  States  pays  in  to  the  capital  in- 
crease will  support  up  to  $65  in  loans  to 
promote  economic  growth  and  stability 
in  the  developing  world. 

Maintaining  U.S.  Leadership 

I  want  to  stress  the  importance  that  the 
U.S.  subscription  to  the  increase  must 
not  be  cut.  We  have  already  made  the 
only  cut  that  could  responsibly  have 
been  made.  We  plan  to  stretch  our 
subscription  over  6  years  instead  of  re- 
questing appropriations  and  program 
limitations  for  the  lull  amount  in  FY 
1982.  This  will  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
FY  L982  budget  by  $548  million.  But  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  $058  million  over 
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S.708:  A  Viable  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act 


by  Ernest  li.  Johnston 

a  joint  hearing  of 
-  tbcommittees  on  International 
Finance  and  on  Securities  of  the  Senate 

■  Banking.  Housing,  and 
■  May  20,  1981.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs.1 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  comment 
to  the  subcommittee  on  S.708  and  to  ex- 
press the  State  Department's  support 
for  that  bill.  We  believe  S.708  will  lessen 
some  of  the  undesirable  consequences  of 
the  current  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  which  create  problems  in  our 
foreign  relations  and  unnecessarily  cut 
down  U.S.  exports. 

Bribery  by  American  citizens  and 
firms  works  against  the  foreign  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  harms  the  good 
name  of  this  country,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  which  our  people  hold 
dear.  Though  corruption  may  be  more 
prevalent  in  some  countries  than  it  is  in 
our  own,  Americans  do  not  wish  to  have 
our  citizens  associated  with  it. 

Corruption  of  foreign  officials  is  not 
in  the  long-run  interest  of  our  com- 
panies. Bribery  does  not  add  to  the 
number  of  goods  being  produced.  It  does 
not  increase  the  goods  being  consumed. 
It  is  a  cost  which  either  must  be  shaved 
off  profits,  passed  on  to  the  consuming 
public,  or  snared — for  the  enrichment  of 
particular  individuals  at  the  cost  of 


society.  Such  payments  can  also  corrode 
political  stability  and  good  relations. 

Side-Effects  of  the  1977  Act 

The  1977  act  has  had  three  undesirable 
and,  in  some  cases,  unintended  side- 
effects. 

First,  many  U.S.  firms  do  not  clear- 
ly understand  which  acts  are  proscribed 
under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
in  its  present  form.  This  has  caused 
some  companies  to  retrench  their  export 
efforts. 

Second,  it  has  placed  U.S.  firms  at 
a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  their 
foreign  competition. 

Finally,  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion tend  to  raise  extraterritorial  issues 
which  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
widely  varying  local  laws  and  customs. 

Reports  from  our  Foreign  Service 
posts  indicate  the  act  has  had  a  restrain- 
ing effect  on  U.S.  exports,  although  the 
amount  is  impossible  to  quantify.  Con- 
gress envisaged  that  some  exports 
would  be  lost  as  a  consequence  of  the 
act.  However,  ambiguities  associated 
with  the  act  also  have  caused  law- 
abiding  firms  to  forgo  legitimate  and 
profitable  transactions.  Business  ex- 
ecutives frequently  err  on  the  side  of 
caution,  often  on  the  advice  of  counsel, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
violation  of  the  act.  For  example,  last 
year  our  Embassy  in  Muscat  reported 


the  next  6  years  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  honor  our  commitments  to  our  allies 
and  to  the  developing  countries.  To  do 
less  would  risk  a  permanent  loss  of  our 
veto  over  amendments  to  the  World 
Bank  charter  and  a  relinquishment  of 
the  U.S.  leadership  role  in  the  Bank. 
This  must  not  occur. 

I  want  to  mention  completion  of  the 
authorization  for  U.S.  participation — as 
negotiated — in  the  fifth  replenishment 
of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  and  the  second  replenishment  of 
the  Asian  Development  Fund.  Apart 
from  the  value  of  the  work  of  these 
regional  institutions,  full  participation  is 
very  important  because  if  we  expect 
others  to  keep  their  promises  to  us,  we 
must  surely  meet  our  agreements  with 
them. 

As  I  stressed  in  my  March  25  state- 
ment, the  Administration  is  committed 


to  an  all-out  effort  to  pass  the  legislation 
in  support  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks.  This  bill  is  particularly  im- 
portant because: 

•  It  will  improve  the  prospects  for 
economic  growth  and  political  stability  in 
developing  countries  and  thereby  help 
our  security  and  well-being; 

•  It  will  contribute  to  expanded  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment; 

•  It  is  cost-effective;  and 

•  It  reaffirms  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States,  even  in  a  time  of  severe 
budgetary  strictures,  to  continue  in  a 
strong  international  leadership  role. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


that  a  U.S.  firm  apparently  lost  a 
$20-$30  million  deal  largely  because  of 
delays  caused  by  a  lengthy  internal 
review  to  determine  the  application  of 
the  act  to  the  proposed  transaction. 
Clarifications  contained  in  S.708  regard- 
ing proscribed  acts  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  ability  of  Americans  to  make  timely 
decisions  and  to  compete  more  effective- 

ly. 

The  second  side-effect  derives  from 
the  fact  that  while  U.S.  firms  are  con- 
strained by  U.S.  laws,  foreign  firms  may 
operate  without  such  restraints.  There  is 
no  other  exporting  country  with  a  law 
which  has  the  extraterritorial  reach  of 
the  current  act.  The  current  act,  because 
of  its  broad  sweep  and  lack  of  clarity, 
also  gives  the  impression  that  American 
business  is  basically  corrupt  and  a  great 
corruptor  of  others.  S.708  should  lessen 
somewhat  the  unjustified  competitive 
edge  which  foreign  firms  have  enjoyed. 

Finally,  the  1977  law  attempted  to 
lay  down  strict  rules  for  our  firms  but 
failed  to  take  sufficient  account  of  vary- 
ing national  standards.  Charges  against 
a  U.S.  firm  may  bring  into  question  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  local  officials 
without  regard  to  local  laws  and 
customs.  Simply  put,  the  problem  is  one 
of  balancing  two  competing  interests: 
restricting  potentially  harmful  business 
practices  overseas  by  U.S.  firms  while 
refraining  from  imposition  of  our  own 
standards  on  others.  The  approach  in 
S.708  achieves  such  balance  by  ex- 
cluding actions  which  are  legal  in  a 
specific  country  and  by  permitting 
customary,  lawful  payments  to  facilitate 
or  expedite  transactions.  It  will  go  far  to 
meet  the  genuine  concerns  of  our 
business  people,  while  reducing  our  own 
censorious  judgments  on  standards 
other  countries  choose  to  set  for 
themselves. 

Sections  2  (B)(5)  and  10:  Illicit 
Payments  Agreement 

The  State  Department  agrees  complete- 
ly that  we  must  continue  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion at  the  international  level.  The 
United  States  has  vigorously  pressed  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment on  illicit  payments  since  1976. 
Although  a  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (ECOSOC)  committee  completed 
lengthy  preparatory  work  on  a  largely 
agreed-upon  draft  agreement  on  illicit 
payments  in  1979,  the  ECOSOC  and  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  have  each  failed 
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for  2  consecutive  years  to  take  any  ac- 
tion to  conclude  an  agreement.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  insistence  of  the 
developing  countries  on  linking  an  illicit 
payments  treaty  with  the  code  of  con- 
duct for  transnational  corporations.  The 
United  States  and  its  major  Western 
allies  consistently  opposed  such  linkage. 

At  the  Venice  economic  summit  in 
June  1980,  the  U.S.  Government  made  a 
commitment  to  work  in  the  United  Na- 
tions toward  an  illicit  payments  agree- 
ment but,  if  that  effort  faltered,  to  seek 
to  conclude  an  agreement  among  the 
summit  countries,  open  to  all,  with  the 
same  objective. 

After  the  fall  of  1980,  the  General 
Assembly  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  treaty.  The  U.S.  representative 
stated  that  the  United  States  intended 
to  consult  with  other  interested  states 
regarding  alternative  means  of  achieving 
a  treaty  outside  the  United  Nations.  The 
Administration  has  been  considering  the 
best  way  to  proceed  to  secure  such  an 
international  agreement,  and  we  intend 
to  confer  with  other  interested  nations 
in  the  coming  months. 

While  we  cannot  now  predict  the 
final  form  of  any  international  agree- 
ment, we  will  strive  for  positive  en- 
forceable, objective  criteria  that  can  be 
clearly  applied  by  governments  and 
adhered  to  by  business.  Legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S.708  will  significantly 
enhance  our  efforts  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

The  sense  of  the  Congress  will  be  an 
important  force  in  our  efforts.  The 
Department  of  State  has  noted  the 
language  in  the  bill  regarding  reports  to 
the  Congress,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  intend  to  consult  fully  with  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  the 
Department  of  State  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's support  of  this  bill.  We 
look  forward  to  continuing  dialogue  with 
Congress  as  this  legislation  moves  for- 
ward. S.708  provides  a  more  realistic 
standard  for  U.S.  corporate  activities 

will  alleviate  an  impediment  to 
U.S.  exports,  and  will  enhance  our 

reach  an  acceptable  interna- 
tional arrangement  on  illicit  payments. 


International  Investment  Issues 
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by  John  T.  McCarthy 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  7,  1981.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  present 
the  State  Department's  views  on  inter- 
national investment  issues  as  they  relate 
to  H.R.  2826  which  is  now  before  the 
committee.  The  United  States  has  long 
favored  an  open  international  invest- 
ment climate  which  we  believe  has 
served  us  well  by  facilitating  capital 
flows  and  promoting  the  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  resources  throughout  the  world. 
When  capital  is  free  to  move  without 
hindrance,  all  nations  can  benefit 
through  expanding  world  output.  The 
State  Department  is  concerned  with  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  legislation 
for  U.S.  policy  in  three  areas:  invest- 
ment, energy,  and  strategic  materials. 
Because  H.R.  2826  legislation  would 
have  a  direct  impact  on  investment  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
a  potential  impact  on  U.S.  investment 
abroad  as  well,  I  would  like  to  begin 
with  brief  remarks  on  the  overall  U.S. 
posture  toward  foreign  investment. 

U.S.  Investment  Policy 

U.S.  policy  for  many  years  has  been  the 
same  for  both  inward  and  outward  in- 
vestment— the  United  States  neither 
promotes  nor  discourages  international 
investment  flows  or  activities.  This  does 
not  imply  lack  of  interest  toward  inter- 
national investment;  we  believe  that  in- 
creasing levels  of  global  investment  are 
essential  for  all  economies  to  grow  and 
prosper.  It  means,  however,  that  we 
seek  to  minimize  government  interven- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process 
related  to  individual  investments. 

This  policy  rests  on  our  belief  in  an 
open  international  environment  for 
global  economic  relations  in  which 
market  forces  rather  than  government 
fiat  result  in  the  most  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  investments.  Such  a  policy  calls 
for  U.S.  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  national  treatment  for  foreign 
enterprises— i.e.,  foreign  enterprises  are 


treated  no  less  favorably  than  U.S.  in- 
vestors in  like  situations.  This  is  a  cen- 
tral element  of  both  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionships—  in  particular  under  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
and  our  multilateral  relationships — 
especially  in  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD) — and  we  attempt  to  promote 
the  broadest  possible  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  national  treatment  by  other 
governments. 

Government  Protection 

Among  the  benefits  of  increased  direct 
investment  flows  are  more  jobs,  more 
capital,  transfers  of  new,  improved 
technology  and  management  skills,  in- 
creased production,  and  greater  com- 
petition. 

The  government  has  means  of 
overseeing  investment  in  order  to  pro- 
tect national  security  and  other  vital  in- 
terests. U.S.  law  provides  a  number  of 
safeguards  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  essential  security  and  other  in- 
terests. The  vast  bulk  of  this  legislation 
is  nondiscriminatory,  applying  equally  to 
all  investment  in  the  United  States 
regardless  of  the  nationality  or  owner- 
ship. Some  of  these  laws  do  constitute 
exceptions  to  national  treatment  but  are 
widely  recognized  as  legitimate  restric- 
tions justified  on  essential  security  or 
other  grounds. 

Foreign  investment  is  restricted,  for 
example,  in  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy 
relating  to  national  defense,  nuclear 
energy,  transportation,  and  exploitation 
of  federally  owned  land.  A  number  of 
states  also  have  their  own  limited 
restrictions  on  foreign  investment  in 
such  areas  as  banking,  insurance,  and 
land  ownership.  And,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  the  President  with 
extensive  authority  and  policy  guidance 
on  the  control  of  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Government 
monitors  trends  in  foreign  investment 
through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
vestment in  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  group,  chaired  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  is  to  monitor  the 
impact  of  inward  investment,  including 
the  review  of  foreign  investments  which 
might  have  major  implications  for  U.S. 
national  interests  and  to  coordinate  U.S. 
policy  implementation.  The  committee 
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Countries  of  the  World  Classified  Economically 


This  atlas  divides  the  world's  nations  in- 
to the  following  three  economic  groups: 

Developed  market  economies— 

technologically  advanced  countries 
where  the  private  sector  is  dominant; 

Centrally  planned  economies— 
U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  European  countries 
(except  Yugoslavia),  and  other  countries 
with  state-run  economies  tied  to  the 
Soviet  bloc;  and 

Developing  market  economies— 
relatively  underdeveloped  countries 
trading  primarily  with  developed  market 
economies. 


China  is  in  a  separate  category 
because  of  economic  reforms  currently 
under  way  and  the  special  character  of 
its  foreign  economic  relations. 

The  threefold  classification  is  widely 
used,  partly  because  it  reflects  the  ac- 
tual economic  blocs  that  have  formed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
However,  there  is  no  settled  usage  as  to 
names  and  which  countries  belong  in 
each  category.  Each  international 
economic  organization  has  its  own  ter- 
minology and  modified  classification 
system. 


□ 

□ 


Developed  market  economies 

Developing  market  economies 

Centrally  planned  economies 

China:  evolving  toward  market 
socialism 
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Boundary  representation  is  not  necessarily  authoritative 
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so  oversees  the  efforts  of  several 
ivernment  agencies  such  as  the 

Preasury,  Commerce, 
riculture  to  collect  and  analyze 
n  foreign  investment. 

eduction  and  Related  Decision  on 
ational  Treatment 

the  United  States  joined  other 
i-X "  I  >  member  governments  in  par- 
ipating  in  the  consensus  adopting  a 
idaration  and  related  decision  on  na- 
mal  treatment.  The  declaration  and 
vision  were  reviewed  and  reaffirmed 
1979  by  a  consensus  of  OECD  coun- 

which  the  United  States  also 
irticipated.  The  declaration  states  in 
irt  "that  Member  countries  should, 

:t  with  their  needs  to  maintain 
iblic  order,  to  protect  their  essential 
wirity  interests,  and  to  fulfill  com- 
itments  relating  to  international  peace 
id  security ,  accord  to  enterprises 
aerating  in  their  territories  and  owned 
•  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  na- 
onals  of  another  member 
>untry.  .  .  treatment  under  their  laws, 
gulations,  and  administrative  practices 

nt  with  international  law  and  no 
ss  favorable  than  that  accorded  in  like 
tuations  to  domestic 
iterprises.  ..." 

Since  the  declaration  ar  ]  related 
scision  on  national  treatment  were 
iopted  in  1976,  progress  has  been 
tade  toward  refining  the  concept  in- 
uding  a  listing  of  those  exceptions 
hich  now  exist  and  their  rationales, 
ontinuing  work  is  in  progress  with  a 
ated  goal  of  extending  the  application 
I  national  treatment  over  time.  The 
epartment  believes  that  the  very  ex- 
tence  of  the  declaration  and  related 
ecision  has  dissuaded  member  countries 
■om  implementing  new  derogations 
■om  the  principle. 

920  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 

he  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
rovides  for  a  reciprocity  test  (30  L'SC 
81)  in  permitting  foreign  interests  to 
id  for  Federal  leases  of  lands  for  ex- 
loration  and  development  of  oil,  gas, 
Dal,  phosphates,  and  certain  other 
linerals.  The  Department  of  Interior 
dministers  the  act,  including  the 
laintenance  of  a  list  of  countries  that 
ave  been  deemed  "reciprocating" — i.e., 
Duntries  that  grant  to  U.S.  interests 
ke  or  similar  privileges  for  develop- 
ment of  their  mineral  resources. 

Por  its  determination  of  reciprocity, 
he  Department  of  Interior  works  with 


the  Department  of  State  to  gather  infor- 
mation concerning  restrictions  on 

mineral  leases  of  foreign  countries.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  State  lias 
assisted  in  gathering  the  appropriate 
foreign  statutes  through  our  embassies 
overseas.  Updated  information  on  coun- 
tries once  designated  as  reciprocating  is 
provided  periodically.  Information  for 
countries  not  on  a  current  list  of 
reciprocating  countries  is  sought  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  as  needed  for  new  deter- 
minations. 

H.R.  2826 

H.R.  2826  contains  a  provision  which 
would  place  a  moratorium  on  foreign  in- 
vestment in  excess  of  25%  of  the  voting 
securities  in  a  mineral  resource  corpora- 
tion which  meets  certain  criteria.  The 
Department  opposes  this  provision  of 
the  bill  on  investment,  energy,  and 
strategic  materials  policy  grounds. 

Investment.  From  the  investment 
policy  standpoint,  such  a  moratorium 
would  represent  a  probable  exception  to 
the  principle  of  national  treatment  to 
which  we  have  obligated  ourselves  inter- 
nationally and  toward  which  industri- 
alized countries  have  been  working  for 
mutual  benefit.  More  generally,  the 
moratorium  would  be  inconsistent  with 
longstanding  U.S.  policy  in  support  of 
free  capital  movements  and  might  en- 
courage the  spread  of  economic  nation- 
alism to  the  detriment  of  all  countries. 

In  addition,  in  an  era  when  the 
United  States  must  increasingly  look 
overseas  for  important  mineral  re- 
sources, a  moratorium  on  investment  in 
our  mineral  sector  could  set  an  unfor- 
tunate example  for  other  nations  while 
at  the  same  time  discouraging  foreign 
investment  from  helping  to  develop  U.S. 
domestic  resources. 

Energy.  We  are  also  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  this  provision 
for  U.S.  energy  policy.  A  basic  tenet  of 
our  international  energy  policy  is  the 
need  to  promote  rapid  development  of 
alternative  energy  resources  by  oil- 
importing  countries.  U.S.  coal  reserves 
loom  large  in  this  picture  because  of  the 
extensive  supplies  available.  Many 
resource-poor  countries  have  manifested 
interest  in  purchasing  coal  from  the 
United  States  and  have  offered  to  pro- 
vide capital  in  the  form  of  equity  invest- 
ment to  finance  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
coal  production  capacity. 

We  need  this  capital  for  several 
reasons.  First,  foreign  investment  in 


coal  resources  companies  will  stimulate 
U.S.  output  and  employment.  Secondly, 
it  will  reinforce  foreign  confidence  in  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  supplier  of 
coal  and  assist  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
panding their  use  of  coal  in  substitution 
for  oil,  thus  assuring  us  of  increased  ex 
ports  and  also  reducing  pressure  on  the 
world  oil  market. 

Strategic  Materials.  The  proposed 
moratorium  could  also  have  unforeseen 
and  possibly  negative  ramifications  on 
investments  by  U.S.  nationals  overseas, 
particularly  in  strategic  materials  sec- 
tors. The  United  States  is  the  largest  in- 
vestor in  foreign  countries  and  has  been 
a  major  force  in  world  mining  develop- 
ment. The  book  value  of  U.S.  direct 
foreign  investment  in  mining  stood  at  $7 
billion  as  of  1979. 

As  we  look  to  a  future  where  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  be  increasingly 
reliant  on  imports  for  a  number  of 
crucial  raw  materials,  it  is  apparent  that 
we  continue  to  have  a  major  interest  in 
maintaining  maximum  freedom  of  in- 
vestment and  capital  flows  in  world  min- 
ing. Not  only  will  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  mining  enhance  the 
security  of  our  future  supplies,  but 
without  such  investment  from  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries,  it  is  doubtful  that  mineral- 
producing  developing  countries  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  sharply  increased 
capital  costs  of  new  mining  investments. 

U.S.  Decision 

Given  these  circumstances  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
U.S.  interest  to  enact  a  moratorium  on 
certain  types  of  foreign  investment  in 
U.S.  mining  companies  as  required  by 
H.R.  2826.  This  action  could  be  wrongly 
interpreted  by  other  countries  as  a 
signal  that  the  United  States  was  mov- 
ing toward  an  inward-looking  policy  on 
access  to  its  domestic  resources  which, 
in  turn,  could  make  it  more  difficult  for 
other  governments  to  resist  nationalistic 
pressures  related  to  natural  resources 
and  lead  to  further  foreign  restrictions 
on  energy  and  minerals  investment.  This 
would  be  the  wrong  direction  for  the 
world  to  move  in  an  era  of  increasing  in- 
terdependence and  reliance  on  natural 
resources  as  a  foundation  for  modern  in- 
dustrialized societies,  and  it  could 
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adversely  affect  long-term  mineral 
prices  and  the  availability  of  strategic 
materials  to  the  United  States. 

To  summarize  our  views  on  section 
three  of  H.R.  2826,  the  State  Depart- 
ment opposes  the  proposed  moratorium 
as  contrary  to  U.S.  international  obliga- 
tions on  national  treatment  of  invest- 
ment, inconsistent  with  longstanding 
U.S.  policy  favoring  an  open  investment 
climate  and  on  the  grounds  that  it 
creates  a  potential  precedent  and 
justification  for  retaliation  by  foreigners 
against  U.S.  investment  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  the  strategic  minerals  sectors 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  interest. 
If  the  proposed  legislation  is  motivated 
by  a  concern  over  maintaining  U.S.  con- 
trol of  our  mineral  resources,  the 
Department  of  State  believes  that  ade- 
quate authorities  are  already  available 
under  existing  legislation,  especially  the 
Export  Administration  Act  and  regula- 
tions established  thereunder,  which  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  agencies. 
Foreign-controlled  firms  operating  in 
the  United  States  are  fully  subject  to, 
and  accountable  under,  U.S.  laws  and 
regulations. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  2826  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Departments,  should  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  indirect  foreign  in- 
vestment in  mineral  resources  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  to 
report  to  Congress.  The  Department  op- 
poses this  provision  as  unnecessary. 
Legislation  need  not  be  enacted  for  the 
Administration  to  proceed. 

We  urge  the  Congress  in  its  con- 
ration  of  this  bill  to  be  mindful  of 
the  large  stake  the  United  States  has  in 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  interna- 
tional investment  system.  The  Depart- 
ment opposes  the  legislative  requirement 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  foreign  in- 
in  mineral  resources  on  United 
•  -  land.-,  and  we  oppose  the  propos- 
oratorium  on  foreign  investment  in 
corporations.  We 
at  the  l  Fiuted  States  has  more 
to  lo  pending  iri'c  investment  in 

or  than  we  can  hope  to 
^airi  through  a  moratorium. 


Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 


cripl  of  the  hearings 
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by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  on  May  8,  1981.  Mr.  Hormats 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs. 1 

This  testimony  is  particularly  mean- 
ingful for  me  both  because  it  is  my  first 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs  and  because  it  ad- 
dresses a  subject  which  I  consider  of 
profound  importance  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment,  the 
international  energy  situation  presents 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  this  country,  and  the  industrialized 
democracies  as  a  whole,  in  this  decade. 
It  raises  the  potential  for  sharp  price  in- 
creases and  supply  interruptions,  which 
would  seriously  disrupt  our  societies  and 
our  economies.  And  it  causes  vulnera- 
bilities which  could  weaken  the  very 
foundations  of  our  alliances  and  our 
political  cooperation. 

As  this  country  moves  toward  the 
imperative  of  dramatically  reducing  its 
dependence  on  imported  oil  over  the 
longer  run,  we  must  take  bold  and  pur- 
poseful actions  to  enhance  our  energy 
security  for  the  immediate  future.  Fill- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  at 
the  highest  feasible  rate,  especially  dur- 
ing this  period  of  market  softness,  is 
essential  to  that  security.  Failure  to  do 
so  would  be  a  mistake  of  historic 
significance. 

I  know  that  many  members  of  this 
committee  need  no  convincing  on  this 
subject.  In  fact,  many  of  you,  quite  ap- 
propriately, have  been  critical  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  in  the  past,  for  not  fill- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
That  is  why  this  is  a  particularly  con- 
structive forum  in  which  to  explain,  in 
some  detail,  the  importance  of  adequate 
financing  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  in  order  to  reinforce  the  momen- 
tum, recently  established,  toward  achiev- 
ing overall  fill  objectives. 

Structure  of  the  International 
Oil  Market 

The  structure  of  the  international  oil 
market  has  changed  significantly  over 
the  la  t  decade.  In  1973  -74,  less  than 
10%  ofOPEC's   | Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  oil 


flowed  outside  the  majors'  channels.  The 
companies  were  then  able  to  act  as  buf- 
fers between  producers  and  consumers. 
They  had  the  flexibility  to  allocate  oil, 
based  on  changes  in  demand  and  supply 
among  their  markets. 

Since  that  time,  the  situation  has 
changed  substantially.  OPEC  countries 
have,  to  state  the  obvious,  steadily 
assumed  greater  control  over  production 
and  price  policy.  Less  obviously,  these 
same  countries  have  assumed  increasing 
control  over  sales  and  distribution  chan- 
nels. Today  over  45%  of  crude  oil  traded 
by  OPEC  is  handled  directly  by  pro- 
ducers. Trading  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies has  increasingly  been  reduced  by 
OPEC  direct  sales  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. In  addition,  destination  restric- 
tions, by  which  some  OPEC  countries 
prohibit  the  resale  of  their  oil  outside 
certain  designated  areas,  have  become 
more  common.  Thus,  the  ability  of  the 
majors  to  manage  a  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction has  been  significantly  reduced. 

At  the  same  time,  events  during  the 
last  2  years  have  shown  us  that  the 
potential  for  disruption  is  real  and  ever 
present.  In  1979,  when  stocks  were  well 
below  normal,  the  Iranian  revolution 
caused  that  country's  production  to  drop 
sharply — from  an  earlier  peak  of  6 
million  barrels  per  day  (b/d)  to  less  than 
1  million  b/d  for  a  short  period.  Com- 
panies and  governments  engaged  in 
defensive  stock  building.  Spot-market 
prices  shot  upward. 

The  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq 
again  disrupted  world  supplies.  About 
3.8  million  b/d  were  lost  almost  as  soon 
as  the  war  broke  out.  Had  stocks  not 
been  unusually  high  and  consumption  on 
a  downward  path,  or  if  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  countries  had  not  raised  their 
production,  prices  might  have  risen  fur- 
ther. 

The  Present  Situation 

Given  this  recent  history,  we  should 
draw  little  comfort  from  current  oil 
surpluses.  Our  oil  lifeline  is  fragile;  it 
will  remain  so  for  years. 

This  nation,  along  with  other  oil  im- 
porters, is  vulnerable  to  disruptions 
caused  by  wars — such  as  that  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  and  the  1973  Arab-Israeli 
war.  We  are  vulnerable  to  disruptions 
from  internal  turmoil — such  as  the 
strikes  and  chaos  during  the  Iranian 
revolution.  We  are  vulnerable  to 
deliberate  cutoffs  of  oil  designed  to  app- 
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political  pressure  by  particular  expor- 
ng  countries.  Ami  we  are  vulnerable  to 
iptions  caused  by  accidents— such  as 
raptured  pipeline,  the  sinking  of  a  ship 
i  a  strategic  strait,  or  a  tire  in  a  major 
efinery  complex. 

mportance  of  the 

strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 

>ur  reliance  on  insecure  sources  of  sup- 
ply has  led  this  Administration  to  place 
t  high  priority  on  energy  security.  A 
deal  of  time  and  effort  already 
i'een  spent  on  reexamining  energy 
-ecurity  alternatives. 

One  alternative  for  reducing  our 
-ulnerability  has  already  been  put  into 
iction.  The  President's  prompt  action  on 
i>il  price  decontrol  will  further  reduce 

-    oil  imports.  U.S.  imports  of  crude 
)il  and  products  peaked  at  8.6  million 
D/d  in  1977.  Through  1980,  they  had 
fallen  an  incredible  27%.  This  year  will 
ilso  show  another  substantial  drop.  Un- 
fortunately, the  reduction  in  oil  imports 
alone  is  not  enough.  We  are  still  vulner- 
jable  to  supply  interruptions. 

To  cope  with  this  situation  the  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  comprehensive 
reviews  of  energy  security  issues.  We 
,are  examining  the  emergency  sharing 
program  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA)  to  see  what  changes,  if 
any,  may  be  needed;  we  are  studying 
our  own  domestic  contingency  planning; 
and  we  are  again  reviewing  the  role  the 
international  oil  companies  can  play  in 
conjunction  with  IEA  in  alleviating  the 
effects  of  supply  interruption. 

Though  not  yet  complete,  our 
energy  security  review  has  come  to  one 
clear  conclusion:  that  a  sizable  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  vital  to  our  energy 
security  effort  in  order  to  counter  the 
potential  effects  of  an  oil-supply  inter- 
ruption. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to 
carrying  out  the  existing  plan  to  build  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  of  750 
million  barrels.  We  believe  that  protec- 
tion against  unforeseen  shortages  must 
begin  with  an  effective  reserve.  The 
benefits  are  significant.  A  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  could: 

•  Substantially  shelter  the  United 
States  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  sup- 
ply interruption.  A  750-million-barrel 
reserve  and  existing  private  safety 
stocks  could  offset  the  loss  of  3  million 
b/d  in  U.S.  imports  for  a  full  year; 

•  Act  as  a  deterrent  to  threats  of  an 
oil  cut-off  for  purposes  of  political  black- 
mail; and 

•  Provide  a  measure  of  flexibility  in 
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dealing  with  a  supply  crisis  or  in  con- 
ducting the  diplomacy  needed  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  the  disruption.  If 
we  can  draw  on  a  strategic  reserve  for  a 
period  of  months  in  the  event  of  inter- 
rupted imports,  our  response  to  the 
situation  can  be  a  more  measured  one; 
our  diplomacy  can  proceed  in  a  less 
pressured  atmosphere,  and  we  may,  as  a 
result,  have  more  options  available  to 
us. 

What  We  Need  To  Do 

Regrettably,  despite  the  clear  need,  one 
could  not  characterize  the  history  of  the 
reserve  as  smooth  and  steady  progress. 
As  many  in  this  room  know  only  too 
well,  filling  the  reserve  has  been  an  on- 
again-off-again  proposition.  While  Con- 
gress authorized  a  500-million-barrel 
reserve  in  1975,  as  of  mid-1980  we  had 
only  92  million  barrels  in  storage. 

We  are  still  far  from  what  I  would 
consider  an  adequate  reserve  at  this  mo- 
ment. However,  the  fill  rate  has 
dramatically  increased.  Under  this  Ad- 
ministration, a  very  successful  effort  has 
been  mounted  to  buy  oil  on  the  open 
market.  We  have  already  bought  enough 
oil  so  that  the  average  for  the  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  200,000  b/d,  and  more  pur- 
chases are  underway.  The  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  now  totals  above  132 
million  barrels;  excellent  momentum  has 
been  established. 

Now  is  an  ideal  time  for  rapidly 
building  our  reserve.  The  world  oil 
market  is  slack;  oil  is  widely  available  at 
relatively  modest  prices.  I  do  not  need 
to  recall  for  this  committee  the  sorts  of 
pressures  that  exist  internationally 
against  filling  the  reserve  when  the  oil 
market  is  tight.  Many  important  pro- 
ducers, not  to  mention  our  fellow  oil 
consumers,  are  concerned  about  the 
potential  price  consequences  of  our  fill- 
ing in  a  tight  market.  While  I  believe  we 


have  learned  from  past  mistakes  and 
can  manage  these  pressures  more  effec- 
tively, it  remains  true  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  maintain  a  sustained  fill  rate  in 
a  slack  market.  Once  established,  a 
higher  fill  rate  can  be  more  easily  ac- 
cepted as  an  ongoing  feature  of  the 
market. 

These  steps  are  required  to  continue 
this  excellent  momentum. 

First,  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
DOE's  [U.S.  Department  of  Energy] 
supplementary  request  for  $1.3  billion 
for  purchases  of  oil  this  fiscal  year  to  be 
delivered  next  fiscal  year.  These  funds 
would  make  up  for  money  which  is  not 
being  received  because  the  entitlements 
program  was  cancelled  upon  decontrol. 
The  reserve  had  been  partly  funded  by 
payments  received  from  U.S.  refiners 
through  the  entitlements  system,  which 
was  scheduled  to  continue  through 
September.  Entitlements  payments 
evened  out  the  impact  on  U.S.  refiners 
and  the  reserve  of  differing  levels  of 
reliance  on  price-controlled  domestic 
crude  and  uncontrolled  or  imported 
crude. 

Second,  assured,  continuous  financ- 
ing for  the  reserve  for  the  FY  1982  and 
beyond. 

I  realize  these  programs  are  expen- 
sive, and  in  a  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, expenditures  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  loom  large.  Questions 
as  to  whether  the  reserve  should  be  on- 
budget  or  off-budget  and  whether  it 
should  be  publicly  financed  or  privately 
financed  have  been  appropriately  raised. 

My  colleagues  from  Treasury,  DOE, 
and  OMB  [Office  of  Management  and 
Budget]  have  already  addressed  the 
financing  question.  The  overriding  con- 
cern from  my  Department's  perspective 
is  that  there  be  an  assured  source  of 
funding  to  purchase  oil  for  the  reserve. 

We  may  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  act  to  enhance  our  energy 
security.  Market  conditions  are  right. 
Storage  is  available.  The  international 
political  climate  is  favorable. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
an  important  part  of  our  energy  security 
program.  It  is  admittedly  expensive.  But 
consider  the  enormous  economic  prob- 
lems and  security  consequences  of  facing 
a  major  disruption  of  supplies  and  not 
having  adequate  reserves  to  protect  our 
strategic  interests.  It  is  a  risk  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  take. 


wEr 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. Washington,  D.C.  20402.H 
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U.S.  Competition  in  International 
Coal  Trade 


by  John  P.  Ferriter 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
April  28,  1981.  Mr.  Ferriter  is  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Energy  Consumer- 
Country  Affairs.1 

Expansion  of  coal  exports  serves  a 
multitude  of  U.S.  policy  interests,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Coal  exports  help 
us  economically  by  strengthening  our 
balance  of  payments  and  increasing 
employment  in  key  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. They  bolster  our  national  security 
by  alleviating  the  dependence  of  our 
allies  on  unreliable  sources  of  energy. 
Finally,  they  contribute  to  our  energy 
policy  goal  of  reducing  pressure  on 
world  petroleum  production  and,  thus, 
the  potential  for  harm  arising  from  oil- 
supply  interruptions.  Meanwhile, 
obstacles  to  expanded  coal  exports  by 
and  large  are  technical  ones  which  we 
can  and  will  overcome. 


Developing  International  Energy  and 
Coal  Export  Policies 

Of  primary  concern  is  the  continued 
heavy  dependence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States  and 
most  of  its  allies,  on  imports  of  oil.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1981,  the  21  in- 
dustrial country  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  (IE A)  con- 
sumed 35.4  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil; 
55%  of  this  oil  was  imported.  As  events 
of  the  past  several  years  have  demon- 
strated, interruptions  of  even  a  small 
part  of  those  imports  can  have  very 

for  the  economies 
of  all  oil-consuming  countries. 

As  a  result,  governments  around  the 
glol>e  have  committed  themselves  to 
reducing  their  national  dependence  on 
oil  imports  as  a  matter  of  highest  priori- 
'  .    In  pursuing  this  objective,  we  in  the 
recognized  at  an  early 
•    thai  international  cooperation  was 
l  Mai  and  I  a  driving  force  in 

',on,  in  1974,  of  the  IEA  as  a 
for.-  :,  cooperation  among  the 

l!  countries.  The  IEA 
principal  functii 

First  management  lime 

.    zing  that  reduction  of  oil 

>  pendence  will  he  accomplished 

term  and,  hence, 

ilnerable  to  harm 


from  oil-supply  disruptions  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  IEA  has  developed  a 
standby  emergency  system  for  respond- 
ing to  such  disruptions.  A  primary  aim 
of  the  system  is  to  prevent  self-defeating 
competition  for  oil  among  major  oil- 
importing  countries  in  the  face  of  a 
disruption.  The  system  provides  for 
coordinated  and  equitable  implementa- 
tion of  demand  restraint  measures, 
drawdown  of  oil  stocks,  and,  as 
necessary,  sharing  of  oil  supplies  among 
member  countries. 

Second,  the  IEA  coordinates  mem- 
ber country  efforts  to  reduce  long-term 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  This  is  a 
very  broad  effort.  Attention  is  being 
given  both  to  conservation  and  to 
development  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy — coal,  nuclear,  gas,  hydroelec- 
tricity,  geothermal,  solar,  biomass,  and 
synthetic  fuels.  The  United  States  at- 
taches great  importance  to  this  effort. 
Sharing  of  experiences,  information,  and 
analyses  and  pooling  of  resources  have 
permitted  us  and  other  member  coun- 
tries to  improve  significantly  our  in- 
dividual national  energy  programs. 

Coal:  A  Practical  Substitute? 

We  are  concerned  fundamentally  with 
the  extent  to  which  coal,  especially  U.S. 
coal,  constitutes  a  practical  substitute 
for  imported  oil  for  ourselves  and  other 
countries.  Coal  enjoys  a  price  advantage 
over  oil.  Even  mined  underground, 
transported  long  distances  over  land  and 
sea,  and  burned  in  plants  fully  equipped 
for  environmental  protection,  coal  is, 
and  is  generally  expected  to  remain, 
substantially  cheaper  than  oil  on  a 
dollar-per-BTU-generated  basis.  It  is 
also  plentiful.  Coal  reserves  are  much 
larger  than  oil  reserves  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 
Economically  recoverable  world  reserves 
of  coal  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  600 
billion  tons.  Estimated  total  coal  re- 
sources are  some  If)  times  that  amount. 
This  compares  very  favorably  with  cur- 
rent annual  world  consumption  of  about 
:'..")  billion  tons. 

Despite  these  advantages,  use  of 
coal  has  risen  rather  slowly  since  1974. 
Their  are  three  major  reasons. 

First,  coal  is  difficult  to  transport, 
handle,  and  hum  relative  to  other  fuels. 

Second,  coal  has  traditionally  been 
hurried  near  to  where  it  was  mined. 
Trade,  at  least  in  :  team  COal,  has  heon 


very  small.  Hence,  there  remain  manyH 
countries  in  the  world,  even  some  in- 
dustrial ones,  which  have  never  burnedj 
much  coal,  have  little  experience  with  A 
and,  therefore,  are  somewhat  wary  of  I 
converting  to  it. 

Third,  recent  events  have  called  in 
doubt  whether  the  sources  of  supply  of  \ 
coal  are  substantially  more  reliable  thai! 
the  sources  of  oil.  Political  and  labor 
unrest  in  Poland  have  caused  a  50% 
decline  in  its  coal  exports  in  the  last  6  J 
months.  South  African  coal  exports 
may,  at  some  point,  be  affected  by  such  J 
difficulties  too.  Australia's  exports  wen 
seriously  disrupted  by  a  coal  miners' 
strike  last  summer.  U.S.  exports  are 
currently  suffering  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  strike. 

In  order  for  coal  to  fulfill  its  poten-  '  J 
tial  as  a  substitute  for  oil,  trade  in  stear 
coal  must  increase  geometrically.  We 
and  our  trading  partners  are  giving  higl 
priority  to  achievement  of  this  objective 
At  the  1979  Tokyo  economic  summit, 
participants  agreed  to  a  reciprocal 
pledge  not  to  interrupt  coal  trade  under 
long-term  contracts  unless  required  to 
do  so  by  a  national  emergency.  That 
same  year,  IEA  ministers  adopted  a  list 
of  principles  for  action  on  coal,  aiming 
at  expanding  coal  demand,  supply,  and 
trade.  A  coal  industry  advisory  board 
was  established  in  1980  to  counsel  the 
IEA  and  its  individual  members  in  their 
implementation  of  the  coal  principles 
and  is  now  actively  involved  in  analyzing 
problems  associated  with  increasing  coal 
use.  Finally,  the  IEA  is  devoting  special 
attention  to  coal  in  its  program  of  re- 
views of  member  country  energy 
developments  and  policies. 

We  are  also  seeking  to  promote  use 
of  coal  in  developing  countries  through 
both  multilateral  and  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  programs.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  significantly  ex- 
panded coal-related  technical  assistance 
in  the  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  program. 
Australia  and  perhaps  other  donor  coun- 
tries have  similar  programs. 


Supply  and  Demand 

The  United  States  has  enormous  coal 
reserves,  about  one-quarter  of  the  world 
total.  Current  production — 840  million 
tons  last  year — is  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  accounts  for  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  total.  Even  at  that 
level  of  production,  the  U.S.  coal  sector 
had  an  estimated  100  million  tons  of 
surplus  capacity  left  unused  for  lack  of 
demand.  U.S.  bituminous  coal  exports— 
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lion  tons  in  1980— were  nearly 

i  able  those  oi  our  nearest  competitor, 

a.  Only  about  30%  of 
I  m — 26.8  million  tons— was  steam 
Analysts  project  that  steam  coal 
alone  will  surpass  100  million 
tons  annually  some  time  in  the 

A.-  1  noted  at  the  outset,  coal  ex- 
iffer  important  benefits  to  the 
States.  We,  therefore,  strongly 
examination  of  means  for  pro- 
xpansion  of  U.S.  coal  exports, 
•  pecially  in  response  to  the  substantial 
es  in  world  demand  for  steam 
ijected  to  occur  in  coming  years. 
identity  a  number  of  areas  for 
tion. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  accelerate 
;  ansion  of  foreign  demand  for 
.S.  coal.  The  coal-supply  chain  is 
>mand-initiated,  and  infrastructure 
ipacity  will  not  expand  rapidly  in  the 
>sence  of  assurances  of  long-term  de- 
,and  for  use  of  that  capacity. 

However,  we  must  also  recognize 
tat  there  is  a  chicken-and-egg  problem 
■re.  While  domestic  producers  await 
'reign  assurances  of  long-term  demand 
i  justify  new  investments,  prospective 
>reign  buyers  are  reluctant  to  under- 
ike  long-term  commitments  where  bot- 
enecks  in  the  supply  system  remain 
'rious.  The  United  States  must, 
lerefore,  resolve  problems  on  the  sup- 
ly  side,  too.  Of  priority  concern  must 
?  our  lack  of  infrastructure  to  export 
rger  quantities  of  coal.  In  particular, 
listing  coal  port  terminals  must  be 
lodernized  and  new  ones  built. 

Beyond  expanding  our  physical 
ipacity  for  exporting  coal,  there  may 
i  other  steps  which  the  United  States 
in  take  to  enhance  the  competitiveness 
nd,  thus,  the  volume  of  its  coal  exports. 
irst,  of  course,  U.S.  coal  exporters  can 
?ek  to  improve  productivity  and, 
lereby,  lower  the  price  of  their  prod- 
rt.  Given  the  substantial  cost  advan- 
iges  of  other  suppliers  in  furnishing 
.>al  to  most  markets,  the  extent  to 
hich  such  price  reduction  will  lead  to 
spanded  quantities  of  exports  is 
nclear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
!W  markets  where  U.S.  coal  is  price 
)mpetitive.  For  example,  we  currently 
in  deliver  coal  to  Europe  at  about  the 
ime  price  as  the  Australians.  Hence, 
fforts  by  U.S.  coal  exporters  to  reduce 
rices  could  well  stimulate  increases  at 
le  margin  in  demand  for  U.S.  coal, 
specially  in  an  expanding  market. 

Reinforcing  this  conclusion  is  the 
ict  that  current  price  is  not  the  sole 
asis  for  competition  in  the  coal  market, 
specially  where  long-term  contracts  are 
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concerned.  Expectations  as  to  price 
escalation  play  an  important  role.  So,  in- 
creasingly, does  reliability  of  supply. 
Foreign  coal  purchasers  may  be  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  in  order  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  our  coal  exports  because  they  are 
more  reliable  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. 


Private  Companies  and  the 
U.S.  Government 

With  the  foregoing  considerations  in 
mind,  we  see  a  broad  scope  for  action  to 
expand  U.S.  coal  exports.  In  this  con- 
text, I  note  that  one  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  U.S.  coal  market  is  its 
general  independence  from  supports  and 
controls  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Administration  admires  the  independent 
spirit  of  U.S.  coal  companies  and  intends 
to  leave  them  the  broadest  possible 
latitude  for  actions  to  facilitate  coal  ex- 
ports. 

Private  companies  are  already  acting 
in  all  of  the  areas  we  might  identify  as 
helpful  by: 

•  Expanding  port  and  inland 
transportation  infrastructure; 

•  Expanding  coal  production; 

•  Financing  both  of  the  above; 

•  Seeking  to  lower  costs; 

•  Seeking  to  enhance  reliability  in 
fulfillment  of  contract  provisions— tim- 
ing of  delivery,  prices,  quality  specifica- 
tions, avoidance  of  disruptions  in  the 
flow  of  coal  supplies;  and 


•  Increasing  responsiveness  to  pur- 
chase requirements  of  foreign  markets 
and  buyers. 

In  our  view,  actions  in  all  of  the 
above  areas  should  be  governed  by  nor- 
mal considerations  of  profitability  and 
should,  therefore,  be  left  in  the  private 
domain.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
not  subsidize  coal  exports  nor  should  it 
interpose  itself  in  any  other  way  directly 
in  coal  trade. 

This  judgment  is  full  borne  out  by 
current  developments  in  the  coal  export 
sector.  For  example,  ambitious  port 
modernization  and  expansion  projects 
are  underway  and  capacity  will  begin  to 
expand  rapidly  next  year.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers are  engaged  in  a  widening  dia- 
logue with  prospective  foreign  buyers, 
improving  their  understanding  of  the 
buyers'  needs  and  seeking  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  U.S.  coal  exports  grew  by 
almost  40%  last  year.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  continue  to  expand  rapidly 
without  direct  government  involvement 
in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
functions  do  fall  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  logic  and  by  tradition. 

First,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
minimize,  consistent  with  other  national 
interests,  regulatory  burdens  on  the  coal 
market.  We  are  aware  of  proposals  to 
reduce  such  burdens  in  the  area  of  coal 
exports  and  will  examine  these  pro- 
posals carefully  in  the  context  of  the 
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Third,  the  Federal  Government 
riould  also  take  an  active  role  in 
discussing  coal  policy  and  U.S.  coal  ex- 
port issues  with  foreign  governments, 
seeking  to  stimulate  their  interest  in 
coal  and  seeking  to  improve  access  for 
I  f.S.  coal  in  their  markets. 

There  are  significant  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  exchanges  with  other  gov- 
ernment) of  information  and  analyses 

eming  COal  and  coal  policy.  In  addi 
Hon.  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact 


that  many  foreign  governments  play  a 
much  greater  role  in  determining  energy 
utilization  among  utilities,  industry,  and 
households  in  their  economies  than  does 
the  U.S.  Government  in  ours.  Stimulat- 
ing the  interest  of  these  governments  in 
U.S.  coal  exports  and  allaying  fears 
about  the  reliability  of  those  exports  can 
have  a  direct  impact  in  expanding  de- 
mand. Necessarily,  efforts  in  this  area 
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North  Atlantic  Council 
Meets  in  Rome 


•y  Haig  departed  Washing- 
May  1.  1981,  and  arrived 
in  Rome  May  2  to  attend  the  regular 
tnnual  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
ncil  ministerial  meeting  (May  b-5). 
H*  ~  n  Brussels  on  May  5  and 

rned  to  the  United  States  on  May  6. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  Rome  and  the 
\h  Atlantic  Council  final  communi- 
que, the  minutes  extract,  and  the  declara- 
ism. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
MAY  5.  1981 ' 

First,  let  me  emphasize  what  a  great 
pleasure  it  is  to  be  back  in  a  community 
with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar;  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  be  back  in 
Rome.  Visits  to  Italy  during  my  in- 
cumbency in  NATO,  whether  for  rest  or 
recreation  or  business,  were  always  op- 
portunities to  be  seized  with  enthusiasm. 

I  think,  in  substantive  terms,  I 
would  want  to  emphasize  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  meeting  just  concluded, 
in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  General, 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
that  the  alliance  has  held  in  the  recent 
past.  The  most  fundamental  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  deliberations  that 
we  have  just  concluded  over  the  last  day 
and  a  half  was  the  reaffirmation,  in  the 
most  conclusive  terms,  of  the  continuing 
unity  and  solidarity  existing  within  the 
members  of  the  alliance  and,  most  im- 
portantly, in  a  trans-Atlantic  context. 

I  think  this  meeting  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  other 
members  of  the  council  President 
Reagan's  fundamental  approaches  to 
foreign  policy  and  national  security 


affairs.  I  am  very  pleased  to  emphasize 
that  these  policies  were  strongly 
approved  and  endorsed  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
In  that  regard,  I  would  refer  you 
especially  to  the  first  paragraph  of  to- 
day's communique  describing  our 
deliberations. 

With  respect  to  specific  accom- 
plishments achieved  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  I  think  President  Reagan's 
-  decision  with  respect  to  the  second  track 
of  the  1979  decision  on  theater  nuclear 
modernization  enabled  us  to  insure  one 
another,  without  equivocation  and 
without  reservation,  that  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  1979  decision  will  be 
realized  by  the  alliance.  The  achievement 
will  be  accomplished  despite  the  heavy 
level  of  propaganda  flowing  from  the 
East  with  respect  to  the  modernization 
decision  itself.  Therefore,  in  that  impor- 
tant context  this  past  day  and  a  half  has 
reaffirmed  the  indivisibility  of  our 
NATO  alliance. 

I  think  there  was  a  strong  consensus 
developed  during  these  meetings  of  the 
essentiality  of  working  together  to  elicit 
greater  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  not  just  in  the  sense  of 
threats  directly  to  the  alliance  but  in  the 
context  of  increasing  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  Third  World.  There  was  clearly  a 
consensus  to  make  all  resources  avail- 
able that  are  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  deterrence  and  the  defense  of  the 
alliance.  I  refer  you  to  the  language  of 
the  communique  in  that  regard. 

There  was  strong  language  agreed 
to  in  the  communique  itself  with  respect 
to  the  unacceptable  intervention  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan  and  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  warnings  previously  put 


will  require  coordinated  involvement  by 
the  Departments  of  State,  Energy,  and 
Commerce. 

We  in  the  government  are  providing 
support  to  U.S.  coal  producers  by  em- 
phasizing to  our  foreign  interlocators 
both  bilaterally  and  in  the  IE  A  the  need 
for  them  to  provide  assurances — e.g., 
through  agreement  to  long-term  coal 
purchase  contracts  or  investment  in  U.S. 
coal  production  and  transportation  proj- 
ects—of their  long-term  demand  for 

coal  in  order  to  encourage  expan- 
sion of  export  infrastructure. 

In  sum,  we  see  a  bright  future  for 


U.S.  coal  exports.  We  will  continue  to 
work  with  foreign  buyers  and  govern- 
ments to  foster  demand  for  U.S.  coal 
and  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier  of  coal.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  strong  tradi- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  for  the  conduct  of  coal 
trade,  and  we  intend  to  adhere  to  that 
tradition. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  LJ.S.  Government  PrintingOf- 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


forward  with  respect  to  the  grave  conse- 
quences of  Soviet  intervention  in  Poland. 
In  that  regard  it  was  clearly  noted  that 
there  would  be  fundamental  changes  in 
the  international  environment  should 
that  happen. 

Finally,  I  think  there  was  a  strong 
consensus  that  only  the  Western 
world — members  of  the  alliance  and 
those  which  share  our  values — can 
bring  to  developing  states  the  nation- 
building  assets  which  are  so  essential  for 
their  aspirations.  That  is  in  somewhat 
sharp  contrast  to  Soviet  activity  in  the 
Third  World,  which  is  primarily  based 
on  the  provision  of  arms,  pervasive  in- 
fluence, and,  in  many  instances,  a  client- 
state  relationship. 

In  sum  I  think  this  was  an  unusually 
successful  North  Atlantic  Council 
meeting,  and  I  have  participated  in 
many  over  the  last  6  years.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  fundamental 
solidarity  and  unity  of  our  alliance  has 
not  only  been  maintained  but 
strengthened  as  a  consequence  of  our 
discussions. 

Q.  We  are  told  that  you  will  be 
meeting  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister]  Mr. 
Gromyko  in  September.  How  will  U.S. 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
reduction  of  theater  nuclear  forces 
and  perhaps  eventually  over  central 
strategic  systems  proceed  thereafter? 

A.  This,  of  course,  is  a  two-sided 
situation,  and  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Soviet  leaders  with  respect  to  what  they 
will  seek  in  the  way  of  modalities.  But  I 
would  anticipate  some  preliminary  talks 
at  the  ambassadorial  level  designed  to 
put  together  a  framework  which  would 
permit  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  the  fall  to  proceed  promptly 
to  the  agreement  for  negotiations — for- 
mal negotiations — with  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  That,  of  course, 
will  ultimately  derive  its  character  from 
the  viewpoints  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  whether 
President  Reagan's  letter  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev  comprises  the  proposals  that 
you  made  at  this  council  about  the 
resumption  of  tactical  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  tell 
us  anything  else  about  what  Mr. 
Reagan  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Brezhnev? 

A.  I  noted  that  the  fact  of  such  a 
letter  managed  to  seep  out  of  the 
heretofore  impregnable  walls  of  our  con- 
fidential discussions,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  foolish  for  me  to  suggest  there 
was  not  such  a  letter.  But  I  will  abide  by 
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the  very  strong  principle  that  we  always 
abide  by  and  that  is  not  to  discuss  the 
contents  and  characters  of  such  ex- 
changes in  the  public  forum.  I'm  sorry. 

Q.  You  have  set  forth  a  timetable 
and  plan  on  the  TNF  [theater  nuclear 
forces]  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Does  the  Administration  have  a 
plan  or  timetable  on  the  strategic 
weapons  systems  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  No,  we  do  not.  Clearly,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  reiterated  his  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  engage  in  a  full 
range  of  negotiations  that  are  necessary 
to  provide  equitable,  balanced  reductions 
in  nuclear  weaponry — and  I  emphasize 
reductions.  This  is  a  problem  associated 
with  a  host  of  technical  issues  associated 
with  the  arms  control  of  central  stra- 
tegic systems  themselves,  but  it  is  also 
clearly  related  to  Soviet  international 
behavior  and  overall  relationships  be- 
tween East  and  West.  And  I  do  not 
foresee  in  the  immediate  future  a 
resumption  of  those  talks. 

Now  you  will  note  in  the  language  of 
the  communique  that  we  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  the  theater  nuclear  discus- 
sions as  being  within  the  framework  of 
SALT.  That  suggests  two  things:  First, 
it  suggests  that  all  nuclear  systems 
represent  somewhat  of  a  continuum 
whether  they  be  theater-based — and  to 
our  European  partners  it  makes  very  lit- 
tle difference  whether  it's  a  theater 
system  or  a  central  strategic  system; 
theater  systems  from  the  Soviet  side 
represent  a  strategic  importance  to  our 
Western  European  partners.  So,  it  sug- 
a  continuum  and,  if  you  will,  con- 
firms that  there  are  no  separate 
theaters  of  nuclear  concern.  We  talk 
about  shared  risks,  shared  burdens,  and 
total  unity  in  a  trans- Atlantic  sense  in 
nuclear  terms. 

>nd)y,  clearly  the  interrelation- 
ship 1 1  heater  systems — long- 
range  TNF,  if  you  will— and  central 

blurred  and  a  grey 
area  m  man)  respects,  So  coherenl  arms 
rol  negotiations  in  the  theater  area 
be  conducted  in  the  light 
inci     and  long-term  ob 
control  in  thai  regard. 
•  an  that  the  re  umption  of 
if  our  talks  with  the  So  iel 
i  formal  negotiations  with 
egic 
America!  doe 

proceed   eparately  but  in 
full  hip 

<>    II    ■  '    ITC  to  read  into  the  final 

communique  ■  lesson  from  the  number 


of  references  to  the  notion  of  detente, 
what  should  that  signify  to  those  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  discuss  the  com- 
munique? 

A.  As  I  recall  there  is  no  specific- 
reference  to  detente  in  the  communique, 
and  it  is  further  clarified  by  the  term 
"genuine"  detente.  I  think,  clearly,  the 
whole  character  of  the  communique 
bespeaks  very  clearly  the  increasing 
awareness  of  all  in  the  alliance  of  the 
need  to  concert  together  to  insist  on 
Soviet  restraint  internationally,  both  in 
areas  of  vital  concern  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  alliance  itself  and  beyond. 

Q.  Still  on  detente,  will  you  ac- 
cept this  definition  of  detente  as  an 
overall  and  nonmilitary  way  to  defeat 
the  West? 

A.  I  get  the  chemical  character  of 
your  question.  Somebody  said  that  Mr. 
Weinberger  [Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger]  and  Mr.  Haig 
are  not  getting  along  very  well;  I  want 
to  discount  that.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Just  the  other  day 
Mr.  Weinberger  gave  me  a  personally 
autographed  copy  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 

Q.  But  the  quotation  actually  is 
not  from  Mr.  Weinberger  but  from 
Mr.  Allen  [Richard  V.  Allen,  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs]. 

A.  Then  the  problem  is  even  less  of 
concern.  I  think  clearly  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  there  has  been  growing  con- 
cern about  the  implications  of  and  the 
proclivity  by  the  Soviet  leadership  to  in- 
dulge in  risk-taking.  One  need  only  tick 
off  the  various  situations  that  have 
developed  starting  with  Angola  in  1976; 
running  to  Ethiopia,  Southern  Yemen, 
Northern  Yemen;  Afghanistan  on  two 
occasions,  culminating  in  a  blatant  in- 
terventionism;  the  overrunning  of  Kam- 
puchea by  proxy  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  an  American — and  I  know 
here  in  Europe — there  is  great  concern 
about  increased  proxy  activity  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  once  again — 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  other  nations  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics.  All  of  this, 
clearly,  has  raised  our  level  of  concern.  I 
think  today's  communique  and  the 
discussions  over  it  in  the  past  day  and  a 
half  strongly  affirm  that  growing  level 
of  concern. 

(J.  In  view  of  that  checklist,  is  it 
your  expectation  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  required  to  act  with  much 
greater  restraint  if  the  dialogue  we 


are  about  to  enter  into  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  is  to  have  any  chance  of  su< 
cess? 

A.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  I 
all  recognize  the  implications  of  the  terl 
"linkage."  But  we  are  not  entering  into] 
theater  nuclear  arms  control  discussion 
as  a  favor  or  a  gift  to  the  Soviet  Union] 
We  are  engaged  in  these  negotiation - 
once  they  commence,  as  certainly  an  inl 
plementation  of  the  agreed  moderniza-  I 
tion  decision  of  1979  and  with  full 
recognition  that  it  is  in  Western  in- 
terests as  well.  If  we  are  successfully  U\ 
halt  and  to  roll  back  the  growth  of 
nuclear  weapons  here  on  the  European  1 
Continent,  that  does  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  we  would  in  any  way  abar 
don  our  concern  about  linkage  for  exam] 
pie  when  we  speak  in  the  context  of  in-  j 
tervention  in  Poland,  of  profound 
changes,  we  would  include  a  very  im- 
portant consequence  for  arms  control 
discussions  as  well  along  with  other  in- 
terfaces  with  the  East — economic  and 
political — as  well  as  arms  control. 

Q.  The  positive  result  of  this 
meeting  with  the  negotiations  now 
scheduled  for  next  autumn  are  seen  as 
a  victory  for  the  European  side  of  the 
alliance.  What  is  your  comment  to 
that? 

A.  I  wouldn't  describe  it  as  a  vic- 
tory. I  would  describe  it  more  impor- 
tantly as  a  strong,  unequivocal  affirma- 
tion  of  continuing  Western  solidarity 
with  the  members  of  the  alliance  and 
especially  in  a  trans-Atlantic  context. 
Clearly  in  recent  months — and  this  is 
not  unusual  in  cycles  of  4  years  in  deal- 
ing with  your  American  partners — 
unsettlements  develop  until  the  full 
scope  of  the  new  American  Administra- 
tion's policies  are  known  and  under- 
stood. I  think  my  ability  to  bring  here  to 
our  Western  European  partners  a  clear 
articulation  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  goals,  and 
above  all  his  reaffirmation  that  the 
NATO  alliance  is  the  bedrock  and  the 
anchor  of  American  foreign  policy  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  was  reassuring  to 
all.  The  reaffirmation  of  our  intention  of 
following  through  with  the  obligations 
on  theater  nuclear  modernization — the 
two  tracks— was  clearly  a  reassuring 
message. 

All  of  these  things  together  con- 
verged to  make  this  a  very  robust,  if  yoi 
will,  a  very  happy  and  a  very  construc- 
tive  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting.  I 
think  the  consequences  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  solidarity  and  unity  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  East,  despite  rather 
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substantial  efforts  to  effect  differences 
between  cur  European  partners  and  the 
United  States,  is  not  going  to  succeed  in 
efforts. 

Q.  M\  question  concerns  the  forth- 
coming agreement  on  the  U.S.  bases 
in  Greece.  Have  you  accepted,  during 
vour  meeting  with  the  Greek  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Greek  demands  on  the 
wren  to  ten  ration  in  the  military  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Greek 
demand  for  a  commitment  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  oppose  any  threat  to 
the  Aegean? 

A.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the 
discussions  I  had  with  the  Greek 
Foreign  Minister  on  Sunday  were  most 
cordial,  most  constructive,  and  most  im- 
portant as  a  further  step  toward  the 
pletion  of  the  necessary  future 
ement  between  the  United  States 
1  Ireece.  I  think  in  every  area — and 
there  were  some  four  specific  areas 
raised  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece 
which  are  associated  with  our  ongoing 
discussions — we  were  able  to  move  the 
problem  somewhat  constructively  for- 
ward. I  think  it  was  a  very  successful 
discussion  that  we  had.  I  will  avoid 
answering  the  specifics  of  your  question 
because  they  were  neither  appropriate 
to  those  discussions  that  we  conducted 
nor  do  they  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  military  putsch  in 
Spain,  will  the  United  States  give  sup- 
port to  the  Spanish  regime? 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  horse  that  has 
been  beaten  almost  out  of  insensibility.  I 
discussed  this  issue  at  length  in  my  re- 
cent visit  to  Madrid,  and  I  think  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  the  policy  of 

S.  Government  to  neither  favor 
nor  condone  the  outcome  your  questions 
connoted. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  intention  of 
following  through  with  American 
obligations  to  TNF.  Why  should  there 
have  been  any  doubt  about  those  in- 
tentions and  if  there  were — which  we 
here  in  Europe  gather  there 
were— what  did  you  do  to  quell  those 
doubts? 

A.  I  think  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern here  in  Europe  about  the  character 
of  various  American  proclamations  and 
statements  from  a  number  of  different 
sources.  I  think  it  is  not  unusual  that 
that  would  raise  well-meaning  and 
understandable  concerns  with  respect  to 
American  intentions.  After  all,  it  was 
the  U.S.  Government  that  agreed  in 

■  to  the  provisions  of  the  moderniza- 
tion concensus  that  involved  two  tracks, 


and  1  think  the  mere  fail  that  1.  based 
on  President  Reagan's  decision  this  past 
week,  was  able  to  reaffirm  not  only  our 
commitment  to  proceed  on  these  two 
tracks  but  to  do  so  in  fairly  timely 
fashion,  clearly  was  a  source  of  relief 
and  a  welcome  reassurance  on  the  [tart 
of  our  European  partners. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  doubts  about 
your  ability  to  continue  to  proceed  on 
"that  track? 

A.  None  whatsoever.  I  know 
everyone  understands  that  it  takes  two 
to  tango,  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations  on  theater 
nuclear  arms  control.  So  one  cannot 
answer  that.  But  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  decision  to  abide  by  the  two  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  all  the  parties  which 
are  directly  involved,  that  means  the 
modernization  track  itself  and  the  arms 
control  negotiating  track  will  proceed 
without  delay. 

Q.  Turning  to  Southwest  Asia. 
How  would  the  United  States  view 
German  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
with  a  view  to  helping  stabilize  the 
region? 

A.  I  carry  enough  scar  tissue  to 
know  how  imprudent  it  is  for  a  Foreign 
Minister  or  even  an  official  of  one 
government  to  comment  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  and  it  is  not  my  prac- 
tice to  do  so. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  Brussels  this 
afternoon,  and  you  are  going  to  meet 
Mr.  Eyskens,  the  Belgian  Prime 
Minister.  What  do  you  plan  to  discuss 
with  him,  and  will  you  touch  upon  the 
reserves  some  partners  in  the  Belgian 
Government  have  against  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  missiles  on  Belgian 
territory? 

A.  No.  I  don't  seek  to  use  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  my  friend  and  former 
acquaintance  from  my  days  in  Brussels 
on  the  issue  you  raised,  because  I  think 
this  matter  is  in  the  proper  NATO  chan- 
nels now,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
complications  facing  Belgium  on  this 
issue.  While  remaining  basically  op- 
timistic about  the  ultimate  outcome,  I 
will  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  Prime  Minister  abreast  of  these 
talks  here  and  a  number  of  other 
bilateral  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  which  I  think 
are  so  important. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE, 
MAY  5,  19812 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial 
session  in  Rome  on  4th  and  5th  May  L981, 
deeply  concerned  at  the  continuing  threats  to 

security  and  international  stability.  Determin- 
ed to  counter  these  threats  by  effective 
restraints  including  firmness  in  defense  and 

persistence  in  the  search  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions, Ministers  m  that  spirit  agreed  to  the 
following: 

1 .  The  strength  and  cohesion  of  the 
Alliance  remain  indispensable  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  its  members  and  thereby  to 
foster  stable  international  relations.  This 
stability  requires  that  all  nations  act  with 
restraint  and  responsibility.  Claims  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  too  subscribes  to  such 
policies  are  not  borne  out  by  Soviet  deeds. 
The  more  constructive  East-West  relationship 
which  the  Allies  seek  requires  tangible  signs 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  abandon 
the  disturbing  build-up  of  its  military 
strength,  to  desist  from  resorting  to  force 
and  intimidation  and  to  cease  creating  or  ex- 
ploiting situations  of  crisis  and  instability  in 
the  Third  World. 

2.  The  Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  particularly  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  violation  of  the  principles  of  restraint 
and  responsibility  in  international  affairs. 
This  occupation  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
with  a  mounting  toll  of  human  suffering  and 
loss  of  life.  It  remains  and  will  remain  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  Allies  and  to  world  opin- 
ion. The  Soviet  Union  has  ignored  interna- 
tional condemnation  of  its  actions  and  appeals 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference and  the  non-aligned  movement. 
Soviet  forces  must  be  withdrawn  and  a 
political  settlement  must  be  found  enabling 
the  Afghan  people  to  exercise  fully  their 
rights  of  independence  and  self-determination 
and  permitting  the  two  million  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

3.  In  Europe,  efforts  to  restore  East- 
West  co-operation  and  exchanges  on  the  basis 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  cannot  but  he 
severely  undermined  by  the  use  of  threat  of 
force  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries.  Poland  must  be  left  free  to  resolve 
its  own  problems.  Any  outside  intervention 
would  have  the  gravest  consequences  for  in- 
ternational relations  as  a  whole  and  would 
fundamentally  change  the  entire  international 
situation.  The  Allies,  for  their  part,  will  con- 
tinue to  adhere  strictly  to  their  policy  of  non- 
intervention and  they  call  on  all  other  states 
to  do  the  same. 

4.  In  this  situation,  the  Allies  will 
strengthen  their  capability  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and  act,  individually  or  collectively,  to 
encourage  Soviet  restraint  and  responsibility 
in  international  affairs  with  the  goal  of  laying 
a  stable  basis  for  East-West  relations.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  established  policies  of  the 
Alliance  they  will  seek  these  objectives  in 
particular  in  the  following  areas. 
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5.  They  will  ensure  their  solidarity,  con- 
sulting closely  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
on  all  matters  affecting  security  and  East- 
West  relations.  In  the  same  spirit,  they  will 
strive,  in  particular  by  providing  assistance 
for  the  economically  less  advanced  member 
countries,  to  strengthen  the  economic  and 
social  stability  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole  in 
accordance  with  Article  2  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty. 

6.  In  the  area  of  military  capability,  the 
increase  in  Warsaw  Pact  military  power  has 
created  a  disturbingly  adverse  trend  in  the 
military  balance  between  East  and  West,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe.  The  Allies  agree  that 
assuring  an  overall  military  balance  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  fundamental 
to  the  security  of  the  Alliance,  the  enforce- 
ment of  restraint  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  They  are  resolved  to  make  available  all 
the  resources  needed  to  provide  the  requisite 
strengthening  of  their  deterrent  and  defense 
forces. 

7.  Genuine  non-alignment  is  an  important 
factor  for  stability  in  the  world.  The  Allies 
will  continue  to  consult  among  themselves 
and  to  work  together  with  others  to  en- 
courage stability  and  reduce  the  risks  of 
crisis  in  the  Third  World,  especially  where 
the  independence  of  sovereign  nations  is 
threatened.  The  maintenance  of  this  in- 
dependence, peace  and  international 
equilibrium  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  West. 
Political  settlements  must  be  found  to  crisis 
or  conflict  situations,  especially  when  they  af- 
fect sensitive  areas  such  as  the  Middle  East, 
South-East  and  South- West  Asia  or  Southern 
Africa;  the  Allies  desire  to  work  to  this  end 

in  co-operation  with  other  countries. 

The  stability  and  genuine  non-alignment 
bird  World  countries  also  depend  on  the 
freedom  to  develop  economically  and  socially 
without  outside  interference.  All  states  must 
refrain  from  exploiting  social  problems  or 
fomenting  instability  for  political  advantage. 
Equally,  all  must  contribute  actively  to 

ngthening  the  economies  of  developing 
'''"''  to  the  fight  against  hunger, 

poverty  and  under-development.  For  their 
part,  the  Western  nations  also  offer  these 

the  trade  technology  and  respect 
ereignty  that  are  vital  for 
their  independence  and  economic  well-being. 

A  number  of  allied  countries  possess,  or 

mtined  to  acquire,  the  capability  to 
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23d  Report 
on  Cyprus 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JAN.  19,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  60 
days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

As  I  noted  in  my  last  report,  the  inter- 
communal  talks  between  representatives  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities, 
which  resumed  in  August  1980,  have  con- 
tinued their  substantive  examination  of  the 
issues  which  divide  the  island.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  UN  Secretary  General's 
Special  Representative  on  Cyprus,  Am- 
bassador Hugo  Gobbi,  both  sides  have  pur- 
sued analysis  and  discussion  of  the  four  basic 
areas  agreed  upon  for  examination.  Meetings 
were  held  on  November  19  and  26  and 
December  3  and  8  before  breaking  for  a 
mutually-agreed  end-of-year  recess.  The  talks 
resumed  routinely  with  a  meeting  on  January 
7  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  weekly 
sessions. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  serious, 
nonpolemic  approach  taken  by  the 
negotiators  in  their  effort  to  devise  mutually 
acceptable  positions.  Throughout  the  discus- 
sions, the  negotiating  atmosphere  has  re- 
mained businesslike  and  positive. 

The  United  Nations  has  continued 
to  pay  close  attention  to  Cyprus  develop- 
ments. In  his  December  1  report  on  Cyprus, 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  reviewed 
developments  to  date,  noting  that  "Some 
common  ground  has  been  indicated  on  certain 
practical  questions."  He  suggested  that  while 
"progress  so  far  has  been  slow,  the  discus- 
sions have  been  on  the  whole  construc- 
tive .  .  ."  and  cautioned  that  a  problem  lying 
ahead  is  "the  difficult  issue  of  how  and  where 
to  start  the  actual  give-and-take  which  is  the 
essence  of  an  effective  negotiating  process." 
The  Secretary  General  also  expressed  the 
judgment  that  while  a  complex  negotiating 
process  such  as  the  Cyprus  intercommunal 
talks  must  proceed  with  caution,  "...  it 


must  also,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  credibility, 
produce  concrete  results." 

I  have  noted  with  pleasure  that  the 
Secretary  General  intends  to  remain  direct!- 
engaged  in  the  negotiating  process.  He  met 
in  New  York  in  mid-December  with  Cyprus 
Foreign  Minister  Rolandis  and  with  Kenan 
Atakol,  foreign  affairs  spokesman  for  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community. 

The  United  States  continues  fully  to  sup 
port  the  Secretary  General's  efforts  and 
those  of  his  Special  Representative  on  Cypn 
to  reach  mutually  agreeable  solutions  to  the 
Cyprus  problem.  This  support  has  been  con- 
veyed on  several  occasions  to  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  and  was  expressed  also  b 
Secretary  Muskie  to  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  Turkmen  and  to  Greek  Foreign 
Minister  Mitsotakis  in  separate  meetings  at 
the  NATO  Ministerial  meeting  in  Brussels 
December  10-11,  1980. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  on 
December  11,  1980,  the  Security  Council 
passed  without  dissent  a  resolution  extendinj 
the  mandate  of  the  UN  Peacekeeping  Force 
in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  to  June  15,  1981. 
Other  Security  Council  members  continue  to 
share  our  view  that  UNFICYP  plays  a  vital 
role  in  maintaining  the  atmosphere  of  calm 
conducive  to  fruitful  negotiation  within  the 
intercommunal  talks. 

The  Cyprus  problem  remains  on  the  in- 
ternational agenda.  Its  historical  complexities 
suggest  that  only  perseverance,  patience  and 
political  courage  of  the  highest  order  will 
bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  I 
remain  hopeful  that  the  good  start 
represented  by  the  intercommunal  negotia- 
tions will  evolve  in  the  near  future  into  a 
comprehensive  solution  that  will  benefit  all 
the  people  of  Cyprus. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 


1  Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represtentatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (text  from  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential   Documents  of  January 
20,  1981).  ■ 


plementation  of  these  principles  and  provi- 
sions, including  respect  for  human  rights,  im- 
proved human  contacts,  a  i'rvvr  flow  of  infor- 
mation and  enhanced  security  and  co- 
operation. This  would  clearly  demonstrate  the 
continuing  value  of  the  CSCE  process. 

The  Allies  reaffirm  their  support  for  the 

f  rench  proposal  for  a  conference  of  disarma- 
ment in  Europe  aimed  al  achieving  in  an  in- 
itial phase  an  agreement  on  a  coherent  set  of 
militaril     ignificant,  binding  and  verifiable 
confidence  building  mea  Lire    applicable 
throughout  the  European  Continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  LJrali .  Underlining  the  impor 


tance  they  attach  to  such  a  conference  taking 
place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  CSCE  pro- 
cess, they  consider  that  it  would  be  for  a 
future  CSCE  followup  meeting  to  examine 
ways  of  continuing  their  efforts  for  security 
and  disarmament,  in  the  light  of  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the  initial  phase  of  the 
conference  and  taking  into  account  other  cur- 
rent negotiations.  While  welcoming  the  prog- 
ress made  so  far,  they  express  the  hope  that, 
as  part  of  a  balanced  outcome,  agreement  can 
be  reached  at  Madrid  on  a  precise  and  unam- 
biguous mandate  incorporating  the  above 
criteria. 
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•ins  control  and  disarmament, 
er  with  deterrence  and  defense,  are  in- 
parts  of  Alliance  security  policy.  The 
support  negotiations  to  achieve  mean- 
ngful  restraints  on  Soviet  military  power  and 
prove  security.  The  object  of  tins  policy 
table  military  balance,  if  possible  at 
educed  levels  o{  forces.  The  Allies  stress  the 
alue  of  stabilizing,  equitable  and  verifiable 
irms  control  through  limitations  of  Soviet 
md  U.S.  strategic  arms.  They  recognize  that 
urns  control  negotiations  can  only  lead  to 
fruitful  results  in  an  international  climate  of 
sonfidence. 

10.  The  Allies  taking  part  in  the  Vienna 
negotiations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  continue  in  their  determination  to 
achieve  genuine  manpower  parity  in  the  form 
of  a  common  collective  ceiling  based  on 
agreed  data.  They  regret  that  no  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  negotiations, 
largely  because  the  Eastern  participating 
states  are  still  unprepared  to  make  the  re- 
quired contribution  to  the  clarification  of  the 
data  problem. 

1 1 .  The  Allies  continue  to  attach  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
calm  situation  in  and  around  Berlin.  The 
strict  observance  and  full  implementation  of 
the  Quadripartite  Agreement  of  3  September 

remain  vitally  important  for  security  in 
Europe,  East-West  relations  and  the  interna- 
tional situation  as  a  whole.  The  Alliance  con- 
tinues to  support  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  secure 
the  cancellation  of  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  exchange  requirements  imposed  by 
the  GDR  [German  Democratic  Republic], 
which  is  having  a  particularly  adverse  effect 
on  the  number  of  tourists  and  visitors  travel- 
ling to  the  GDR  and  East  Berlin. 

12.  The  Allies  who  participated  in  the 
December  1979  NATO  decision  on  LRTNF 
[long-range  theater  nuclear  force]  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mitment to  that  decision.  They  emphasized 
that  in  light  of  increasing  Soviet  LRTNF 
deployments  which  in  the  case  of  the  SS-20 
already  exceed  the  total  LRTNF  deployment 
planned  by  NATO,  the  modernizing  of 
NATO's  LRTNF  is  more  essential  than  ever, 
and  offers  the  only  realistic  basis  for  parallel 
TNF  arms  control.  Since  the  December  1979 
decision.  Soviet  threats  and  efforts  to  divide 
the  Allies  have  only  strengthened  their 
resolve  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  main- 
tain deterrence,  redress  the  imbalance  of 
LRTNF,  and  ensure  their  security.  The  latest 

'  proposal  for  a  moratorium  of  LRTNF 
.  ments  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  these 
5.  It  would  freeze  them  into  inferiority 
by  blocking  the  NATO  modernization  pro- 
gramme altogether.  Moreover,  the  proposal 
would  permit  the  Soviets  to  increase  the 
threat  to  NATO  by  failing  to  limit  systems 
capable  of  striking  Allied  territory  from  east 
of  the  Urals. 


These  Allies  welcome  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  TNF  arms  control  within  the 
SALT  framework  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  intends  to 
discuss  the  timing  and  procedures  for  these 
negotiations  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
in  September  at  the  United  Nations.  These 
negotiations  will  rely  on  an  updated  Alliance 
threat  assessment  and  a  study  of  functional 
requirements  for  NATO  TNF  to  be  under- 
taken within  the  framework  of  the  Special 
Consultative  Group  and  the  High  Level 
Group  as  matters  of  immediate  priority. 

DECLARATION  ON  TERRORISM 
MAY  4,  1981 

The  Foreign  Ministers  and  representatives  of 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  recalled 
previous  declarations  regarding  the  condem- 
nation, prevention  and  suppression  of  all  acts 
of  terrorism  including  those  involving  attacks 
on  the  personnel  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
missions  and  their  premises.  They  noted  with 
deep  concern  the  suffering  inflicted  on  human 
lives  as  well  as  the  negative  impact  of  the 
continuation  and  spread  of  such  acts  on  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  individual 
countries  and  on  international  relations.  They 
deplored  the  recent  resurgence  of  armed  at- 
tacks, hi-jacking  and  kidnapping  aimed  at  ob- 
taining political  concessions.  They  vigorously 
condemned  all  acts  of  terrorism  regardless  of 
their  origins,  causes  or  purposes  as  a  flagrant 
violation  of  human  dignity  and  rights.  They 
agreed  on  the  necessity,  in  accordance  with 
the  legislation  of  each  country,  for  effective 
bilateral  and  multilateral  co-operation  to  pre- 
vent and  combat  all  acts  of  terrorism.  Par- 
ticularly reprehensible  are  those  sponsored, 
supported  or  endorsed  by  governments.  They 
expressed  their  determination  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  effectively  the 
security  of  all  official  representatives  and 
persons  who  participate  on  their  territories  in 
activities  within  the  scope  of  diplomatic,  con- 
sular and  other  official  relations. 


MINUTES  EXTRACT, 
MAY  5,  1981 


Extracts  for  Publication 

From  the  Minutes 

of  tiik  Ministerial  Meeting 

of  the  Council 

In  addition  to  the  communique,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  decided  to  publish  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  of 
the  4th  and  5th  May  1981: 


Economic  Co-operation 

and  Assistance  Within  the  Alliance 

In  the  light  of  continued  economic  difficulties 
which  in  particular  affect  the  less  advanced 
members,  Ministers  noted  that  further 
assistance  was  necessary  to  help  Turkey  to 
overcome  her  severe  economic  problems,  and 
that  this  question  would  be  discussed  shortly 
in  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development].  They  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  situation  in  Portugal 
over  the  last  year,  noting  however  the  need 
for  further  assistance.  They  welcomed  the  ac- 
cession of  Greece  to  the  European  Communi- 
ty, expecting  this  to  strengthen  her  ties  with 
member  countries  and  over  the  longer  term 
to  lead  to  a  steady  improvement  of  the  Greek 
economy.  Ministers  underlined  that  continued 
support  was  essential  for  solving  the  longer 
term  economic  problems  of  these  countries 
which  would  contribute  to  the  consolidation 
of  Alliance  strength  and  solidarity. 

In  this  connection  they  re-emphasized  the 
need  to  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  these 
countries  in  co-operative  arrangements,  both 
in  the  sphere  of  defence  equipment  and  in  the 
general  scientific  field,  so  that  they  can  play 
a  fuller  part  in  making  more  effective  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole. 


The  Situation  in  the  Mediterranean 

Ministers  noted  the  report  on  the  situation  in 
the  Mediterranean  prepared  on  their  instruc- 
tions and  underlined  again  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
whole  area.  They  requested  the  Council  in 
permanent  session  to  continue  to  consult  on 
the  question  and  submit  a  further  report  at 
their  next  meeting. 


Infrastructure 

Ministers  considered  a  report  on  substantive 
elements  of  the  current  NATO  infrastructure 
programme. 

Civil  Emergency  Planning — 
State  of  Civil  Preparedness 

Ministers  examined  a  report  on  the  state  of 
civil  preparedness  in  the  Alliance.  They  noted 
that  improvements  had  been  achieved  over 
the  last  two  years,  but  endorsed  the  view 
that  enhanced  planning  and  devotion  of 
budgetary  allocations  were  needed  to  enable 
the  remaining  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  to 
ercome.  This  would  help  civil  emergency 
planning  to  play  a  better  part  in  strengthen- 
ing the  security  of  the  Alliance.  To  that  end, 
Ministers  issued  guidance  for  civil  emergency 
planning  over  the  next  four  years. 


Europe 

NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee 
Meets  in  Brussels 


The  Defense  Ministers  of  the  NATO 
members  met  in  Brussels  May  12-13.  1981. 
The  following  final  communique  was  issued 
on  May  13. 

The  Defence  Planning  Committee  of  NATO 
met  in  ministerial  session  in  Brussels  on 
12th/13th  May.  1981. 

Defence  Ministers  reaffirmed  what  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Council  in  Rome  on  4th  and  5th  May, 
1981.  They  shared  the  deep  concern  at  the 
continuing  threats  to  security  and  interna- 
tional stability.  A  strong  and  cohesive  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  remains  indispensable  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  its  members  and 
foster  stable  international  relations.  Such 
stability  requires  all  nations  to  act  with 
restraint  and  responsibility,  in  the  interests 
of  promoting  genuine  detente  and  of  develop- 
ing East-West  relations,  whenever  Soviet 
behavior  makes  this  possible.  Claims  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  too  subscribes  to  such 
policies  are  not  borne  out  by  Soviet  deeds 
such  as  its  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  Efforts  to  achieve  a  more  con- 
structive East-West  relationship  are  severely 
undermined  by  the  use  or  threat  of  force  for 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
Poland  must  be  left  free  to  solve  its  own 
problems.  The  more  constructive  East- West 
relationship  which  the  Allies  seek  requires 
tangible  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  abandon  the  disturbing  build-up 
of  its  military  strength,  to  desist  from  resort- 


ing to  force  and  intimidation  and  to  cease 
creating  or  exploiting  situations  of  crisis  and 
instability  in  the  Third  World.  The  nations  of 
the  Alliance  expressed  their  determination  to 
counter  the  continuing  threat  to  security  and 
international  stability  by  effective  restraints 
including  firmness  in  defense  and  persistence 
in  the  search  for  peaceful  solutions. 

For  their  part,  Defence  Ministers  agreed 
that  the  past  decade  has  seen  an  unrelenting 
build-up  of  Soviet  military  strength  across 
the  complete  spectrum  of  capabilities  encom- 
passing the  strategic,  theatre  nuclear  and 
conventional  fields.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
numerous  Soviet  statements  advocating 
peace  and  disarmament.  This  disturbing 
growth  in  military  strength  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exert  pressure  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  through  the  increasing 
global  mobility  of  its  forces  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  major  maritime  capability.  All  this 
has  been  in  parallel  with  continuing  im- 
provements in  the  forces  confronting  the 
Alliance  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic.  These 
steady  increases  in  Soviet  military  power 
over  the  past  decade,  despite  unreciprocated 
Alliance  restraint,  have  created  for  NATO  a 
situation  demanding  intensified  action  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  future  deterrence.  The 
prospects  for  continued  peace  and  stable 
political  relations  between  East  and  West  de- 
pend on  the  requisite  strengthening  of 
NATO's  deterrent  and  defence  forces  and  on 
the  maintenance  of  an  overall  military 


Science  and  Technology 

Ministers  recognized  that  scientific  resources 
and  the  aptitude  for  technological  innovation 

•jtute  a  major  contribution  to  increases 
of  productivity  and  hence  to  economic  expan- 
sion and  international  competitiveness.  They 

expressed  their  Concern  over  the  problems 

rch  and  experimentation  as  a 

current  economic  situa- 
tion in  many  Alliance  countries.  Ministers 

■  gthening  of  innovative  capaci- 


ty in  the  productive  sector  and  basic  research 
in  universities;  they  invited  the  members  of 
the  Alliance  to  support  appropriate  measures 
to  foster  the  mobility  of  scientists  and 
engineers  and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
technical  change  in  a  truly  international 
spirit. 


'Press  release  140  of  May  6,  1981. 
2Press  release  137  of  May  8,  L981. 


balance,  if  possible  at  a  lower  level,  betwee 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pa 

In  response  to  this  continuing  build-up  i 
Soviet  military  strength,  nations  have  achie 
ed  considerable  improvements  in  the  lories 
which  they  contribute  to  the  Alliance.  But  t 
rate  at  which  these  have  been  achieved  has  ■ 
not  been  commensurate  with  the  sustained  f 
growth  in  the  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw  Pac 
forces.  Assessment  of  the  military  balance  i  1 
a  complex  equation  and  cannot  be  determine 
simply  by  counting  men,  ships  and  aircraft.  I 
However,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  disturb-  I 
ingly  adverse  trend  in  the  military  balance  j 
between  East  and  West,  particularly  in 
Europe. 

Although  the  policies  which  nations  ado)  \ 
outside  the  NATO  area  are  a  matter  for  na-l 
tional  decision,  the  Allies  have  recognized 
that  situations  outside  NATO's  boundaries 
may,  whenever  peace,  international 
equilibrium  and  the  independence  of 
sovereign  nations  are  affected,  threaten  the  I 
vital  interests  of  the  West  and  therefore  hav 
implications  for  the  security  of  members  of 
the  Alliance.  Ministers  recognized  that  when  I 
considering  policies  intended  to  protect  such 
vital  interests,  nations  should  be  prepared  t< 
participate  fully  in  consultations  within  the 
Alliance  to  enable  NATO  Governments  to 
share,  and  as  far  as  possible  coordinate,  thei 
assessments  of  the  threat  and  its  implication 
and  to  identify  common  objectives.  It  is 
especially  important  that  such  consultations 
should  be  undertaken  when 
nations  in  a  position  to  do  so  are  considering 
out-of-area  deployment  of  forces,  in  order  to 
deter  aggression  and  to  respond  to  requests 
from  other  nations  for  help  in  resisting 
threats  to  their  security  or  independence.  Th 
effect  of  such  deployment  on  Alliance  securi- 
ty and  defense  capabilities  should  be  examin- 
ed collectively  in  the  appropriate  NATO 
bodies.  Ministers  also  recognized  that  com- 
mon objectives  identified  in  such  consulta- 
tions may  require  members  of  the  Alliance  to 
facilitate  out-of-area  deployments  in  support 
of  the  vital  interests  of  all. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations  have 
already  responded  to  challenges 
arising  from  situations  outside  the  NATO 
area.  Future  deployment  of  the  United  State: 
rapid  deployment  force  to  deter  aggression 
and  respond  to  requests  by  nations  for  help 
could  involve  possible  changes  in  the 
availability  of  combat  and  support  forces  cur- 
rently committed  to  NATO  in  a  reinforce- 
ment role.  At  the  same  time  as  the  United 
States  carries  out  its  efforts  to  strengthen 
defence  capabilities  elsewhere,  Allied 
capabilities  to  deter  aggression  and  to  defend 
NATO  Europe  should  also  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  This  situation  only  heightens 
the  need  for  all  Allies  to  maintain  levels  and 
standards  of  forces  necessary  for  defence  and 
deterrence  in  the  NATO  area. 
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First  and  Second 
Reports  on  Cyprus 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
HAR.  20.  1981 ' 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  Public  Law 
34,  1  am  submitting  the  following  report 
ss  made  during  the  past  sixty  days 
urd  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  problem. 

A  just,  fair  and  lasting  resolution  to  the 
problems  of  Cyprus  will  remain  a  priority  for 
m\  Administration. 

The  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
tireek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities are  continuing.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship oi  United  Nations  Secretary  General's 
.  Representative  on  Cyprus,  Am- 
lor  Hugo  Gobbi,  the  two  sides  are 
undertaking  detailed  analytic  review  of  basic 
5.  The  parties  have  been  addressing  the 
following  topics  in  rotation  on  the  basis  of 
one  topic  each  meeting: 

iAi  Reaching  agreement  on  the  resettle- 
ment of  Varosha  under  United  Nations 
auspices. 

(B)  Initial  practical  measures  to  promote 
good  will. 

Constitutional  aspects. 

iDi  Territorial  aspects. 

Meetings  were  held  on  January  16,  21, 
and  28  and  February  4,  11,  and  18.  After  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  recess,  the  meetings 
resumed  on  March  1 1 .  We  expect  the 
negotiations  to  continue  on  a  regular  basis. 
Throughout  this  period  both  sides  have 
engaged  in  serious  discussion  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Each  side  has  advanced  proposals  and 
the  negotiators  have  been  seeking  to  identify 
areas  of  agreement  and  reduce  differences. 
Throughout  these  discussions  the  parties 
have  maintained  a  congenial  negotiating  at- 
mosphere, seriously  addressing  points  for 
negotiation. 

I  am  convinced  that  through  these 
negotiations  a  foundation  for  a  stable,  endur- 
ing settlement  on  Cyprus  is  being  laid.  Both 

are  seriously  discussing  steps  to 
mitigate  long-standing  conflicts  and,  as  was 
anticipated,  progress  is  slow.  However,  the 
opportunity  for  a  just  and  lasting  settlement 
will  not  remain  indefinitely.  Therefore,  the 
need  for  patience  and  persistent  negotiating 
must  be  complemented  by  innovative  and 
flexible  approaches  to  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems. After  six  years  of  effort,  it  is  time  to 
see  a  fair  settlement  that  will  benefit  and 
serve  all  of  the  Cypriot  people. 

In  this,  my  first  report  to  Congress  on 


Cyprus,  I  unhesitantly  reaffirm  the  support 
of  the  United  States  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  Genera]  and  his  Special  Represen- 
tative on  Cyprus.  They  have  been  vigorously 
and  persistently  seeking  a  just  and  lasting 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  The 
Secretary  General  and  other  United  Nations' 
officials  have  been  creative  in  their  proposals 
and  unflagging  in  their  patience  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  negotiations.  I  commend  their 
professional  conduct  and  offer  the  commit- 
ment of  my  Administration  to  assist  in  their 
endeavors  to  resolve  the  Cyprus  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAY  19,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past 
sixty  days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyrpus  problem. 

The  intercommunal  negotiations  between 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
representatives  continue  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Secretary  General's  Special 
Representative  on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Hugo 
Gobbi.  The  two  sides  are  proceeding  in  their 
detailed  review  of  the  four  basic,  mutually 
agreed-upon  issues  and  continuing  to  devote 
each  session  to  one  topic. 

Meetings  were  held  on  March  18,  April  2, 
15,  and  29,  and  May  6.  The  pace  of  weekly 
sessions  has  slowed  somewhat  as  both  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  prepare  for  elections.  A 
reduced  schedule  in  May  and  June  is  an- 
ticipated with  resumption  of  a  regular 
schedule  in  July.  Both  sides  have  continued 
their  talks  in  a  congenial  negotiating  at- 
mosphere. 

Although  not  directly  connected  to  the  in- 
tercommunal talks,  the  problem  of  missing 
persons  in  Cyprus  has  been  a  significant  issue 
dividing  the  communities.  Consequently,  we 
are  pleased  to  note  a  significant,  positive 
development  in  this  area.  Ambassador  Gobbi 
announced  on  April  22  that  an  intercommunal 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  terms  of 
reference  for  a  Committee  on  Missing  Per- 
sons (text  attached).  The  date  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  fixed  soon 
following  coordination  with  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Commitee. 

The  issue  of  setting  up  a  Committee  on 
Missing  Persons  could,  in  our  view,  only  be 
resolved  with  cooperation  of  both  Cypriot 
communities.  Consequently,  we  are  gratified 
by  the  United  Nations'  announcement  and 


hope  that  subsequent  discussion  in  the  Cum 
mittee  will  be  productive  and  lead  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  important,  humanitarian  question. 

We  also  believe  the  formation  of  a  Cum 
mittee  will  contribute  to  a  positive 
negotiating  atmosphere  facilitating  progress 
in  the  intercommunal  talks.  The  agreement 
reached  to  form  a  Committee  suggests  that 
patient,  persistent  negotiating  between  both 
communities,  under  United  Nations  aegis, 
holds  the  potential  for  success  even  on  the 
most  difficult  of  issues.  I  am  confident  that 
the  productive  attitudes  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  on  Missing  Persons 
can  be  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Statement  of  Agreement  on  Missing 
Persons  Committee 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made 
April  22  by  SRSG  Gobbi  at  the  Ledra  Palace 
in  Nicosia,  Cyprus: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Secretary-General,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  the  two  sides  on  the  terms 
of  reference  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  missing  persons  in  Cyprus. 

"The  Secretary-General  has  asked  me  to 
thank  both  sides  for  their  important  coopera- 
tion which  has  made  this  agreement  possible. 
In  particular,  I  wish  to  thank  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  sides  who,  over  the  past  few 
months,  were  engaged  in  intensive  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  setting  up  of  this  committee. 
The  Secretary-General  also  wishes  to  thank 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  its  cooperation  in  facilitating  this 
significant  achievement.  On  the  basis  of  this 
agreement  it  is  possible  now  to  proceed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  committee.  This 
development  represents  a  very  important 
step  forward  in  the  solution  of  a  long- 
standing issue  of  great  concern  to  the  two 
sides. 

"Furthermore,  we  hope  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  on  missing  persons  will  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  joint 
endeavor  undertaken  in  the  framework  of  the 
intercommunal  talks." 


■Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (text  of  the  second  report  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  May  25,  1981).  ■ 


NATO  will  continue  to  seek  to  negotiate 
equitable,  militarily  significant,  binding  and 
fully  verifiable  arms  control  agreements  in 
order  to  achieve  a  balance  of  forces  at  lower 
levels  and  provide  better  security.  The  Allies 
recognize  the  arms  control  negotiations  can 
only  lead  to  fruitful  results  in  an  interna- 
tional climate  of  confidence. 


It  is  against  this  broad  political  and 
strategic  background  that  the  new  ministerial 
guidance,  both  for  nations  and  the  NATO 
military  authorities,  has  been  developed.  This 
guidance  which  has  today  been  approved  by 
Ministers  addresses  what  needs  to  be  done  in 


the  current  political  and  economic  situation, 
to  ensure  the  continued  viability  of  NATO's 
deterrent  strategy  in  light  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  military  capabilities.  In  particular,  it 
gives  direction  for  the  preparation  of  NATO 
force  proposals  for  1983-1988  including 
guidelines  for  the  correction  of  the  most  im- 
portant deficiences  in  the  conventional  forces. 
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The  planning  period  covered  by  the 
guidance  will  also  see  SACEUR's  reinforce- 
ment plan  take  effect;  this  will  facilitate  the 
rapid  and  co-ordinated  deployment  to  Europe 
of  large  numbers  of  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  Canadian  reinforcements  in 
times  of  tension  or  hostilities. 

Recognizing  that  nations  not  responding 
to  situations  outside  NATO's  boundaries  may 
need  to  assume  additional  tasks  within  the 
NATO  area,  national  defence  planning  should 
make  provision  towards  compensating  for 
changes  in  the  availability  of  forces  commit- 
ted to  NATO  because  of  diversion  or  tasking 
on  a  national  basis  to  carry  out  operations 
outside  NATO's  boundaries  in  support  of  the 
vital  interests  of  Allied  countries. 

The  critical  strategic  importance  of  the 
southern  region  and  the  Mediterranean  is 
recognized  as  is  the  need  for  continued  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  Greece,  Portugal  and 
Turkey  whose  economic  situation  does  not 
permit  them  to  provide  from  their  own 
resources  all  the  defence  capabilities 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  Alliance 
strategy. 

There  is  a  continuing  necessity  for  NATO 
to  maintain  strong,  diverse  and  flexible 
nuclear  forces  as  part  of  the  NATO  triad  and 
thereby  to  ensure  deterrence.  NATO  will 
move  ahead  with  its  planned  schedule  of  long- 
range  theatre  nuclear  force  (LRTNF)  mod- 
ernization whilst  at  the  same  time  making 
efforts  to  reach  balanced,  equitable  and 
verifiable  arms  control  agreements  limiting 
such  forces  as  was  decided  on  12th 
December,  1979.  In  this  respect,  Ministers 

■med  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  end  of  the  year  on  theatre  nuclear 
force  arms  control  within  the  SALT 
framework  as  declared  in  Rome,  and  endors- 
ed plans  for  the  high  level  group  and  the 

al  consultative  group  to  undertake 
urgently  agreed  studies. 

Ministers  discussed  the  status  of  the  long- 
lefence  programme  and  approved 
mendations  designed  to  ensure  continu- 
:.  a  number  of  key  areas. 
engaged  in  many  longer 
lanning  efforts,  A.-  reflected  in  the 
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Other  matters  to  which  the  Alliance  is 
currently  giving  increased  attention  concern 
the  provision  of  adequate  infrastructure 
funds;  Ministers  approved  financing  for  the 
programme  for  the  current  year. 

Confronted  with  all  these  tasks  and  not- 
withstanding economic  and  financial  con- 
straints the  standing  Allied  commitment  to 
the  3  percent  formula  guidance  has  been  con- 
firmed. In  the  light  of  the  worsening  military 
situation  as  well  as  the  emerging  need  to 
cope  with  the  implications  of  contingencies 
outside  the  NATO  boundaries  the  Allies  have 
also  agreed  to  do  their  utmost  to  make 
available  all  the  resources  needed  to  provide 
the  requisite  strengthening  of  their  deterrent 
and  defence  forces.  This  general  guidance  on 
resources  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  factors 
which  are  relevant  to  determining  the 
defence  efforts  which  nations  should  under- 
take. It  therefore  needs  to  be  accompanied  by 
more  specific  considerations  for  each  nation 
taking  account  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  past  and  present  defence  efforts,  the  most 
critical  deficiencies  in  its  forces  and  the 
necessary  improvements  which  should  be 
achieved  as  soon  as  possible  within  the  plann- 
ing period.  Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  performance,  such  as  reflected  in 
the  achievement  of  force  improvements.  In 
this  regard  Ministers  welcomed  the  signifi- 
cant efforts  made  by  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  its  defence  capability  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole.  ■ 


West  German 
Chancellor  Visits 
United  States 

Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ma/ie  an 
official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  May 
20-23,  1981,  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  joint 
statement  issued  on  May  22. 1 

During  the  official  visit  of  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  the  United  States  from 
May  20-23,  1981,  President  Reagan  and. 
the  Federal  Chancellor  held  detailed 
talks  on  a  wide  range  of  political  and 
economic  questions.  They  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  they  share  a  common 
assessment  of  the  international  situation 
and  its  implications  for  the  Western 
alliance.  They  agreed  that  their  two 
countries  have  a  common  destiny  found- 
ed on  joint  security  interests  and  firmly 
rooted  in  their  shared  values  of  liberty,  j 
a  democratic  way  of  life,  self- 
determination,  and  belief  in  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man. 

They  regard  the  reliable  and  proven 
U.S. -German  partnership  as  an  essential 
factor  in  international  stability  and 
Western  security  based  on  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  They  agreed  that 
substantive  and  effective  consultations 
are  a  mainstay  of  the  relations  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  welcomed  and  reaffirmed  the 
results  of  the  recent  NATO  ministerial 
meetings  in  Rome  and  Brussels  as 
renewed  proof  of  the  political  strength 
of  the  alliance  and  the  continuity  of 
alliance  policy.  They  stressed  the  deter- 
mination of  alliance  members  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  work  with  their 
NATO  partners  to  strengthen  the 
Western  defense  posture  and  to  address 
adverse  trends  due  to  the  Soviet 
military  buildup.  Together  with  deter- 
rence and  defense,  arms  control  and 
disarmament  are  integral  parts  of 
alliance  security  policy. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  affirmed  in  this  connection 
their  resolve  to  implement  both  elements 
of  the  NAT* )  decision  of  December  1979 
and  to  give  equal  weight  to  both 
elements.  The  Federal  Chancellor 
welcomed  the  U.S.  decision  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  limitation  "f  theater  nuclear 
weapons  within  the  SALT  framework  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  He  also  welcomed 
the  fad  that  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
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as  initiated  preparatory  discussions  on 

•  nuclear  forces  with  the  Soviet 
'nion,  looking  toward  an  agreement  to 
egin  formal  negotiations.  The  President 
nd  the  Federal  Chancellor  agreed  that 
NF  [theater  nuclear  force]  moderniza- 
tion is  essential  for  alliance  security  and 
is  a  basis  for  parallel  negotiations 
eading  to  concrete  results  on  limitations 
£  theater  nuclear  forces.  They  further 
igreed  that  the  preparatory  studies 
•ailed  for  in  the  Rome  communique 
should  l>e  undertaken  as  matters  of  im- 
ite  priority  by  the  relevant  NATO 

' I IBB  - 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  assessed  very  favorably  the 
Jose  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  three 
»wers  in  matters  relating  to  Berlin  and 
jermany  as  a  whole.  The  Federal 
Chancellor  thanked  the  President  for  his 
reaffirmation  of  the  pledge  that  the 
L'nited  States  will  continue  to  guarantee 
:he  security  and  viability  of  Berlin.  They 
igreed  that  the  maintenance  of  the  calm 
situation  in  and  around  Berlin  is  of 
:rucial  significance  for  European  securi- 
ty and  stability. 

The  European  Community  plays  an 
important  part  in  maintaining  interna- 
tional political  and  economic  stability, 
rhe  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  process  of  European  unifica- 
tion. 

Both  sides  noted  that  a  serious  inter- 
national situation  has  been  created  by 
Soviet  expansionism  and  armaments  ef- 
forts. To  meet  this  challenge  and  to 
secure  peace,  they  are  determined  to 
respond  with  firmness  and  to  maintain  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  agreed  that  it  is  important 
'or  the  stabilization  of  East-West  rela- 
ions  that  the  current  CSCE  [Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe]  review  conference  in  Madrid 
igree  on  a  balanced  substantive  con- 
:luding  document  which  includes  en- 
lanced  respect  for  human  rights,  in- 
:reased  human  contacts,  a  freer  flow  of 
information,  and  cooperation  among  and 
security  for  all  of  the  participants.  In 
this  regard,  and  as  part  of  such  a 
talanced  result,  the  President  and  the 
Chancellor  favor  agreement  on  a  precise 
mandate  for  a  conference  on  disarma- 
ment in  Europe,  providing  for  the  ap- 
plication of  militarily  significant,  bind- 
ing, and  verifiable  confidence-building 
measures  covering  all  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals. 

Poland  must  be  allowed  to  solve  its 
problems  peacefully  and  without  exter- 
nal interference.  The  President  and  the 
••al  Chancellor  reaffirmed  unequiv- 


ocally their  view  that  any  external  in- 
tervention would  have  the  gravest 
consquences  for  international  relations 
ami  would  fundamentally  change  the  en- 
tire international  situation. 

Genuine  nonalignment  of  the  states 
of  the  developing  world  is  an  important 
stabilizing  factor  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  Chancellor  and  the  President 
support  the  independence  and  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  states  of  the 
developing  world.  They  will,  in  concert 
with  their  allies  and  the  countries  af- 
fected, oppose  any  attempts,  direct  or 
indirect,  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  under- 
mine the  independence  and  stability  of 
these  states.  They  confirmed  their  will- 
ingness to  continue  their  cooperation 
with  these  states  on  the  basis  of  equal 
partnership  and  to  continue  their  sup- 
port of  their  economic  development. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  reaffirmed  their  view  that 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  is 
unacceptable.  They  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Afghanistan  and  respect  for  that  coun- 
try's right  to  return  to  independence  and 
nonalignment.  The  destabilizing  effects 
which  the  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  has  on  the  entire  region 
must  be  counted. 

Both  sides  stressed  the  importance 
of  broad-based  cooperation  with  the 
states  of  the  gulf  region. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  latter  within  the  framework 
of  European  political  cooperation,  should 
continue  the  search  for  a  comprehensive, 
just,  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Their  efforts  should  continue  to  be 
complementary  and  build  upon  what  has 
been  achieved  so  far. 

Both  sides  reaffirmed  the  determina- 
tion to  strengthen  further  the  open 
system  of  world  trade  and  to  oppose 
pressure  for  protectionist  measures. 

They  stressed  the  vital  importance 
for  political  and  economic  stability  of 
further  energy  conservation  and  diver- 
sification measures  to  reduce  the  high 
degree  of  dependence  on  oil.  The  press- 
ing energy  problems  can  only  be 
mastered  on  the  basis  of  worldwide 
cooperative  efforts  that  strengthen 
Western  energy  security  and  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  the  West  to  potential 
supply  cutoffs  from  any  source.  The  sup- 
ply problems  of  the  developing  countries 
require  particular  attention. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  agreed  on  the  need  in  fram- 
ing their  economic  policies  to  give  high 
priority  to  the  fight  against  inflation  and 
to  the  creation  of  improved  conditions 
for  renewed  economic  growth  and  in- 


creased productivity.  Both  sides  stressed 
the  need  for  a  close  coordination  of 
economic  policies  among  the  industrial 
countries. 

Both  sides  stressed  the  need  for 
close  and  comprehensive  exchange  of 
views  on  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  while  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reviews  its  position. 

The  President  and  the  Federal 
Chancellor  noted  that  their  talks  once 
more  demonstrated  the  friendly  and 
trusting  relationship  that  has  linked 
their  two  countries  for  over  30  years. 
They  welcomed  all  efforts  which  serve 
to  broaden  mutual  contacts  and 
underlined  the  responsibility  of  the 
coming  generation  for  maintaining  and 
developing  German-American  friendship. 


•Text  from  White  House  press  release. 
Arrival  remarks,  dinner  toast,  and  departure 
remarks  were  also  issued  as  White  House 
press  releases.  ■ 


U.S.  Asks  Libyans  To 
Close  People's  Bureau; 
Travel  Advisory  Issued 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAY  6,  19811 

From  the  first  days  of  the  Administra- 
tion, both  the  President  and  Secretary 
Haig  have  made  known  their  very  real 
concern  about  a  wide  range  of  Libyan 
provocations  and  misconduct,  including 
support  for  international  terrorism. 

We  have  also  been  concerned  by  a 
general  pattern  of  unacceptable  conduct 
by  the  People's  Bureau  in  Washington, 
which  is  contrary  to  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  diplomatic  behavior. 

We  have,  therefore,  asked  the 
Libyans  to  close  their  People's  Bureau  in 
Washington  and  have  given  them  5 
working  days,  starting  today,  to 
withdraw  their  personnel.  This  action 
reduces  our  relations  with  Libya  to  the 
lowest  level  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

A  new  travel  advisory  is  being 
issued  today:  "Due  to  unsettled  relations 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Libya,  the  Department 
of  State  warns  American  citizens 
against  any  travel  to  or  residence  in 
Libya.  Travelers  should  also  he  informed 
that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tripoli  is 
closed,  and  the  U.S.  Government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  provide  consular  protec- 
tion and  assistance  to  Americans 
presently  in  Libya." 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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Requirements  of  Our  Defense  Policy 


by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

Address  before  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational il'PIl  luncheon  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  Chicago  on  May  5,  1981. 
Mr.  Weinberger  is  Secretary  of  Defense.1 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
defense  policy  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration as  we  have  been  shaping  it  over 
the  recent  months.  I  want  to  say 
something  about  our  goals,  about  our 
strategies  for  meeting  different  threats 
and  contingencies,  and  about  the  urgent 
task  of  rebuilding  our  capabilities. 

Necessarily,  this  will  be  an  in- 
complete description  of  our  defense 
policy.  I  do  not  want  to  tax  your  pa- 
tience with  details;  I  only  want  to  give 
you  some  highlights.  Yet,  in  reality,  our 
defense  policy  must  be  comprehensive 
and  cover  many  aspects  of  our  security. 
It  must  enable  us  to  cope  with  all  the 
significant  threats,  with  all  the  plausible 
contingencies  that  might  endanger  our 
security.  When  it  comes  to  the  security 
of  our  country,  we  cannot  prepare  for 
only  those  threats  that  are  easy  to 
handle.  In  the  final  analysis  our  ultimate 
goal  is  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  with  freedom  and  to  do 
it  in  time. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  our  defense 
effort,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  preserve 

•  ■  with  freedom.  Peace  alone  is  not 
enough.  Poland  is  technically  at  peace. 
We  must  secure  peace  with  freedom,  not 
only  for  today  but  for  the  future;  not 
only  for  ourselves  and  our  descendants, 
hut  for  those  many  other  nations  which 
joined  us  in  an  alliance  for  the  coin- 

From  our  alliance  commitments 
•  e  important  constants  for  our 
and  deployment, 
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theater  nuclear  weapons  and  our 
associated  effort  at  arms  control 
negotiations. 

Changes  in  Policy 

What  has  changed  in  our  determination 
to  respond  realistically  to  the  growing 
threats  wherever  they  confront  our  na- 
tional security?  For  well  over  a  decade, 
the  Soviet  Union's  spending  on  conven- 
tional armaments  has  been  about  double 
our  own.  And  its  investment  in  strategic 
nuclear  armaments  has  been  triple  that 
of  the  United  States.  These  facts  aren't 


particularly  in  the  vital  regions  of  the  i 
Middle  East.  During  this  same  period. 
we  have  let  our  strategic  superiority  hi 
eroded.  We  have  long  tolerated  this 
deterioration  in  our  relative  nuclear 
strength  because  we  hoped  that  the 
nuclear  balance  could  be  stabilized 
through  arms  control  agreements  and 
that  the  Soviet  leadership,  in  fact, 
shared  our  goal  for  such  a  stable  nuclei 
balance. 

It  is  an  unfortunate,  indeed,  a 
tragic,  fact  that  this  hope  of  ours  has  ji 
been  badly  disappointed — the  Soviet  ej 
penditures  for  armaments,  in  particuk' 
strategic  arms,  grew  more  rapidly  anc^l 
more  steadily  during  the  period  called 
"detente"  than  during  the  so-called  col" 
war.  This  is  not  to  say  detente  caused 


We  must  secure  peace  with  freedom,  not  only  for  today  but  for  the 
future;  not  only  for  ourselves  and  our  descendants,  but  for  those  many  otht 
nations  which  have  joined  us  in  an  alliance  for  the  common  defense. 


new;  you  have  heard  them  before. 

What  is  new  is  that  Americans,  last 
fall,  reasserted  their  belief  that  our  na- 
tion must  restore  its  military  strength  as 
President  Reagan  promised.  What  is 
new  is  that  we  have  decided  that 
America  can,  and  in  fact  must,  remain  a 
great  power  if  we  are  to  keep  peace  and 
freedom.  What  is  new  is  the  determina- 
tion of  President  Reagan,  and  those  of 
us  who  serve  him,  to  cut  back  Federal 
spending  and  reduce  the  role  of  govern- 
ment, thereby  making  room  for  a 
vigorous  expansion  in  our  defense  effort, 
without  causing  more  inflation. 

The  Soviet  buildup  in  armaments 
over  the  last  15  years  is  not  the  only 
changed  threat  we  must  address.  During 
the  same  period,  Soviet  power  has  been 
growing  in  other  important  ways.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  greatly  extended  its 
geostrategic  reach  by  establishing 
military  outposts  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Soviet  footholds 
in  Ethiopia,  Yemen,  and  Afghanistan 
threaten  the  vital  oilfields  of  the  Middle 
East  and,  indeed,  the  peace  of  the 
world.  These  liases  and  facilities  were 
formerly  neutral  or  accessible  to  us.  And 
Soviet  forces  have  increasingly  been 
designed  and  deployed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  farflung  access  they  have 
gained. 

As  Soviet  ability  to  project  its  power 

abroad  has  grown,  American  and  allied 
access  to  bases  and  airspace  has  de- 
clined in  Mian;,  areas  of  critical  concern, 


the  Soviet  buildup,  as  some  European 
journalists  felt  I  have  said.  It  is  to  say  I 
that  detente  slowed  only  our  investmer 
in  strategic  arms. 

As  I  am  stressing  the  need  to  re- 
spond to  the  relentless  growth  in  Sovie 
arsenals,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder 
stood  to  mean  that  Soviet  military 
power  is  the  only  threat  of  concern  to 
the  Defense  Department.  We  and  our 
allies  have  come  to  be  critically  depend 
ent  on  places  in  the  world  which  are 
subject  to  great  instability.  Many  of  ou 
vital  resources  come  from  such  areas  ir 
the  world.  And  in  those  areas,  some  na 
tions  are  both  strongly  armed  and 
hostile  toward  us.  These  local  threats  tt 
our  interest,  and  local  instabilities,  in 
general,  often  present  a  temptation  to 
various  forms  of  Soviet  intervention. 
They  constitute  the  troubled  waters  tha 
are  a  favorite  fishing  ground  of  the 
Soviets.  We  need  only  to  look  at  Syria, 
Iran,  and  Iraq,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Caribbean  disturbances,  to  see  this. 

We  cannot  meet  alone  all  the 
farflung  challenges  that  may  arise.  We 
have  to  count  on  increased  and  closer 
cooperation  with  our  friends  and  allies. 
Indeed,  the  commitments  and  interests 
that  we  are  bound  to  support  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  not 
isolated  points  of  concern.  For  example 
what  we  do  to  assure  uninterrupted  ac- 
cess to  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  affects 
.Japan  and  Israel  and  all  our  European 
allies.  What  Japan  does  to  strengthen  il 
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enhances  our  ability  to  fulfill  our 
bligations  to  Australia  and  New 

What  Australia  ami  New 
contribute  to  safeguarding  the 

ipproaches  to  the  Indian  Ocean 

-  our  capabilities  and  NATO's  to 
any  coercive  throats  on  NATO's 

nam  flanks— Turkey  and  Norway, 
ir  interests  and  commitments,  our 

-  and  our  treaties,  are  both 
•is  and  assets  at  once. 

This  interlock  of  interests  and  com- 
ts  oi  the  free  world  creates 
utual  obligations  to  share  in  the 

-  of  our  common  defense.  I 
"resident  Reagan  set  an  example 

courage  and  political  leadership  by 
imming  back  sharply  many  domestic 

ment  expenditures  with  large 
mstituencies,  while  expanding  our 
sources  needed  to  meet  the  growing 
ilitary  threat.  1  know  our  allies  have 
ply  impressed  by  this  example. 

;hat  many  of  them  will  find  it 
•ssible  to  follow  it.  As  partners  in  the 
immon  defense,  we  must  all  assume  an 
jpropriate  effort  at  appropriate  levels. 

In  the  past,  we  and  our  allies  en- 
yed  a  commanding  lead  in  technology 
id  its  defense  applications.  Today  we 
innot  take  for  granted  that  this  lead 
rists  and  will  be  maintained  in  matters 
nportant  for  our  defense.  I  am  confi- 
rm that  the  United  States  has  the 
iman  resources  to  hold  and  keep  that 
ad— the  skills,  the  imagination,  the  in- 
enuity.  But  we  have  not  sufficiently 
ewed  our  technology  as  a  valuable,  and 
mited.  national  resource,  and  we 
eglected  that  part  of  this  resource 
hich  must  be  devoted  to  keeping  our 
ation  strong  and  free.  We  have  to 
alously  guard  technology  that  has 
lilitary  applications.  Let  us  realize  that 
hen  we  talk  about  "East- West 
■chnology  transfer,"  we  are  not  talking 
x>ut  a  transfer  of  national  assets  in 
le  direction — from  West  to  East. 


efense  Strategy 

is  a  primary  mission  of  the  Depart- 
lent  to  be  prepared  to  wage  war, 
scause  we  invite  aggression  if  we  are 
nprepared  to  meet  it,  and  we  invite 
isaster  if  we  are  forced  to  meet  aggres- 
on  unprepared.  The  grim  paradox  we 
ice,  constantly,  is  that  in  trying  to 
reserve  peace  with  freedom  we  must 
lengthen  ourselves  with  weapons  we 

ill  never  use  if  we  are  successful.  Wre 


Military  Affairs 


know  from  nearly  20  years'  experience 
with  the  Soviets  that  unilateral  restraint 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  policies  and 
the  policy  most  likely  to  produce  expan- 
sionism or  subjugation. 

To  fulfill  our  mission,  we  must 
restore  our  ability  to  mobilize  our  forces 
quickly  and  to  support  them  in  the  com- 
bat we  hope  thus  to  deter.  Accordingly, 
we  have  added  major  investments  in 
readiness  in  our  revisions  of  the  FY 
1981-82  defense  budgets. 

But  all  the  investments  in  equipment 


Our  interests  and  commitments, 
our  alliances  and  our  treaties,  are 
both  obligations  and  assets  at  once. 


and  personnel  would  not  suffice  if  we 
are  unprepared  to  respond  adequately  to 
warnings.  And  we  have  learned  from 
history  that  warning  of  attack  is  often 
ambiguous.  We  must  develop  and  imple- 
ment improvements  to  strengthen  our 
ability  to  respond  to  warning.  We  are 
acquiring  better  command  and  com- 
munications systems  that  are  survivable 
and,  thus,  can  properly  function  in  a 
war. 

The  new  Soviet  projection  forces  do 
not  merely  give  an  unprecedented  reach 
to  Soviet  military  ventures  into  regions 
of  greatest  importance  to  us,  but  they 
are  also  inherently  capable  of  swift  ex- 
ecution. Hence,  we  have  to  be  able  to 
move  our  forces  quickly.  The  scale  and 
the  speed  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  demonstrated  that  a  country's 
capital  and  all  its  airfields  can  fall  under 
Soviet  military  control  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

We  must,  frankly,  recognize  the 
possibility  of  a  similar  military  operation 
against  other  countries  where  the 
Western  interest  would  be  vital.  In  the 
middle  of  any  night,  I  may  be  awakened 
to  be  told  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ac- 
tually in  the  process  of  invading  a  coun- 
try that  we  must  defend  but  where  we 
have  neither  bases  nor  troops.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  contingency  plans,  but  are 
our  forces  truly  ready  to  carry  them 
out?  To  be  sure,  there  are  crisis- 
management  arrangements,  but  are  we 
also  administratively  and  psychologically 
ready  to  follow  up  with  all  the  detailed 
steps  necessary  for  farreaching  and 
swift  military  movements?  This  is  why  I 


put  so  much  stress  on  improving  our 
ability  to  mobilize  our  forces  and  to 
mobilize  quickly.  We  may  not  again  have 
the  preparation  time  we  had  to  gel 
read]   for  World  War  II,  which  was 
barely  enough  then. 

Even  more  important,  we  have  to 
build  up  a  Stronger  military  presence  in 
vital  areas  to  meet  potential  aggression 
before  it  can  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  effort  we 
now  put  into  rapid  deployment  forces 
for  the  Middle  East.  This  is  also  the 
reason  for  important  elements  in  our 
security  assistance  bill,  now  pending 
before  Congress,  which  is  designed  to 
help  such  countries  as  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Sudan,  and  Israel. 

However,  within  the  next  few  years, 
we  and  our  allies  cannot  rebuild  our 
strength  sufficiently  to  meet  all  risks  of 
military  aggression.  Soviet-backed 
aggression  against  some  of  our  vital  in- 
terests in  distant  regions  of  the  world 
might  overwhelm  some  of  our  forces. 
What  counts  in  a  war  is  not  winning  the 
first  battle,  but  the  last.  More  and  more 
it  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  and,  in- 
deed, should  not  rely  exclusively  on 
strategic  forces  and  that  we  will  need  a 
strong  conventional  capacity  to  counter 
conventional  strength  that  may  be 
deployed  against  us. 

We  have  to  be  prepared  to  launch 
counteroffensives  in  other  regions  and 
to  exploit  the  aggressor's  weaknesses 
wherever  we  might  find  them.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  be  prepared  for  waging  a 
conventional  war  that  may  extend  to 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  if  persistent 
local  aggression  by  superior  forces  can- 
not be  turned  around.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  our  need  for  naval  superiority 
acquires  special  dimension. 

Historically,  we  have  always  relied 
heavily  on  our  industrial  base.  We  recall 
how  our  productive  genius  was  decisive 
in  bringing  us  victory  in  both  the  great 
wars  of  this  century.  Today,  we  must,  of 
course,  rely  on  our  ready  nuclear  forces 
to  deter  nuclear  attack,  as  well  as  to 
help  deter  conventional  attack  against 
our  principal  alliance  system.  But  our 
large  and  latent  capacity  to  expand 
defense  production  has  always  provided 
an  added  and  powerful  deterrent  against 
piecemeal  aggression  in  other  regions 
where  we  have  vital  interests. 

Yet,  we  cannot  take  this  asset  for 
granted.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
neglected  our  capacity  to  mobilize  in- 
dustry for  defense.  I  have  instituted 
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changes  in  our  methods  for  purchasing 
arms — the  so-called  acquisition  proc- 
ess— designed  to  reduce  costs  and 
delays  in  our  arms  purchases  in 
peacetime.  In  addition,  these  reforms 
will  also  improve  our  capability  to 
mobilize  industry  in  time  of  war  or  dur- 
ing a  major  emergency. 

First,  putting  ourselves  in  position 
to  expand  our  defense  effort  greatly,  if 
we  should  have  to,  will  be  a  very  low- 
cost  aspect  of  our  defense  program,  yet 
one  that  brings  great  returns  in  defend- 
ing our  security. 

Second,  such  steps  have  particular 
importance  in  countries  like  ours. 
Democracies  find  it  difficult  to  conduct 
and  persevere  in  an  active,  long-term 
defense  and  foreign  policy.  As  De 
Tocqueville  long  ago  pointed  out: 
"Foreign  policies  demand  scarcely  any  of 
those  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to 
democracy;  they  require,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  perfect  use  of  almost  all  those 
in  which  it  is  deficient."  By  the  same 
token,  democracies  are  naturally  adverse 
to  maintaining  huge  armaments  and 
large  bodies  of  men  on  a  war  footing  in 
peacetime.  We  cannot  hope,  nor  would 
we  want  to  match  our  adversaries  in 
ground  forces  during  peace.  Hence,  the 
readiness  with  which  we  could  mobilize 
our  industrial  potential  serves  as  our 
countervailing  reserve  of  military 
strength. 

Now,  as  our  defense  policies  are 
oped  and  put  into  effect,  some  will 
carry  on  the  earnest  hunt  for  some  easy 
label,  some  simplified  tag  to  describe  it 

will  fit  into  a  headline.  I  don't 
doubt  that  we  will  learn  about  "X's 
strategy,"  or  "Y's  doctrine."  But  in  our 
fluid  and  complex  world,  the  policies  and 
trines  that  must  guide  our  defense 
er  lie  final  and  complete,  or  be 
i  into  dogmatic  terms. 
What  we  propose  to  do  is  clear.  Why 
hould  also  be  clear.  There  has 
in  enormous  increase  in  So 
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U.S.  Policy  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 


by  James  L.  Malone 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on 
April  28,  1981.  Mr.  Malone  is  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  and  Assistant  Secretary- 
designate  for  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. ' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  today  about  the  recently 
concluded  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  the  Administration's 
policy  review  process.  My  statement  will 
attempt  to  put  into  perspective  this  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  Third 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
and  the  reasons  why  we  adopted  the 
decision  to  slow  down  the  negotiating 
process  just  as  it  may  have  been  about 
to  finalize  the  draft  convention  text. 

Preparation  for  the  Third  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  began  in 
1966.  During  the  15-year  history  of 
these  negotiations,  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  protect  U.S.  oceans  in- 
terests and  has  pressed  for  urgent  solu- 
tions to  what  it  perceived  to  be  the  prob- 
lems of  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  develop- 
ing countries  have  approached  the 
negotiators  with  a  different  perspective 
and  sought  economic  concessions  from 
the  industrialized  world,  chiefly  in  the 
deep  seabed  part  of  the  negotiations.  In- 
creasingly, important  compromises  to 
developing  country  interests  were  ac- 
cepted by  our  negotiators  in  order  to 
achieve  the  protection  of  U.S.  interests 
as  they  defined  them. 


Informal  Draft  Convention 

When  this  Administration  took  office, 
was  confronted  with  an  informal  draft!! 
convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  con-tl 
taining  a  number  of  provisions  raising 
concerns.  We  were  informed  that  the  'I 
conference  was  on  the  verge  of  finalizi'| 
this  text  and  that  there  was  an  expectM 
tion  that  the  negotiations  would  con- 
clude in  1981. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
convention  prompted  substantial  criti-  'J 
cism  from  industry,  Congress,  and  the 
American  public.  There  was  also  some 
question  whether  this  draft  convention 
was  consistent  with  the  stated  goals  of- 
the  Reagan  Administration.  Therefore, 
the  Administration  decided  that  it  wou' 
be  better  to  face  criticism  in  the  Unitec 
Nations  than  to  proceed  prematurely  tx 
finalize  a  treaty  that  might  fail  to  fur- 
ther our  national  interests.  Many  com- 
ments were  made  by  foreign  delegates 
and  in  the  U.S.  press  about  the  manner 
in  which  we  announced  our  decision  to 
conduct  a  policy  review  and  to  appoint 
new  chief  negotiator. 

The  decision  to  conduct  the  review 
was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consist 
ent  with  the  many  burdens  and  com- 
peting priorities  faced  by  any  new 
Administration.  A  change  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  delegation  was 
essential  in  order  to  ensure  that  other 
countries  clearly  understood  our 
seriousness  of  purpose  with  respect  to 
the  review.  That  action  was  also  neces- 
sary in  order  to  send  the  signal  to  other 
delegations  that  the  United  States  could 
not  be  induced  to  return  immediately 


to  command  the  sealanes  vital  to  us  and 
our  allies.  It  means  developing,  urgently, 
a  better  ability  to  respond  to  crises  far 
from  our  shores  and  to  stay  there  as 
long  as  necessary. 

•  The  Arabian  Cull'  is  such  a  vital 
area  for  us  and  our  allies.  The  West's 
dependence  on  its  oil  means  we  must 
make  sure  we  can  respond  effectively  to 
threats  in  this  region. 

•  This    idea  that  all  conventional 
wars  will  be  short  has  been  overtaken  by 
events.  Conventional  wars  could  come  in 
all  sizes;  if  we  value  our  freedom,  we 

'  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in  wars 


of  any  size  and  shape  and  in  any  region 
where  we  have  vital  interests. 

We  do  not  expect  to  do  all  these 
things  overnight.  Some  of  the  tasks  that 
face  us  are  obviously  continuing  tasks.  I 
we  persevere — and  the  American  peopk 
are  determined  to  persevere — we  can 
bring  about  changes  not  only  in  the 
strategic  balance.  Improved  defense  will 
bring  with  it  greater  international 
stability  and  a  continuing  hope  that  we 
can  pass  on  to  our  descendents  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  peace  with 
freedom. 
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ai.  thus,  prematurely,  to  the  bargain- 

le  In  otters  of  minor  technical 
knges  to  the  draft  convention.  I  am 
»ou  can  also  appreciate  that  it 
I  lie  less  difficult  for  a  new  head  of 
ition  to  adhere  to  a  negotiating 
ire  that  diverged  from  our  past  ap- 
l^ach. 
The  argument  has  been  made  by 
that  the  United  States  is  failing  to 
lep  its  commitments  by  reviewing  its 

and  possibly  changing  its  position 
<  subjects  of  importance.  This,  in  my 
ent,  is  an  unconvincing  argument. 
l>efore  the  Carter  Administra- 
m  took  office,  leading  representatives 
the  developing  countries  at  the  con- 
rance  rejected  treaty  provisions  they 

reviously  negotiated  and  demanded 
ibstantial  changes  to  the  draft  text 
i>en  on  the  table  as  the  price  of  future 
rreement.  Those  delegates  entertained 
ie  hope  that  more  favorable  conces- 

ould  be  extracted  from  a  new  ad- 
iinistration  which  was  thought  to  be 
tore  sympathetic  to  developing  country 
jsitions  in  U.N.  forums. 

It  has  always  been  well  understood 
t  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  that  a 
uccessful  treaty  must  be  based  on  a 
ackage  deal.  The  position  that  the  Ad- 
linistration  will  take  toward  the  con- 
ents  of  that  package  remains  to  be 
etermined  in  the  course  of  the  review 
rocess.  No  nation  is  committed  to  the 
ext  in  the  sense  that  it  is  bound  by  it. 
n  this  regard  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
he  conference  president's  preparatory 
iote  to  the  draft  convention. 

This  text  like  its  predecessor  will  be 
iformal  in  character.  It  is  a  negotiating  text 
nd  not  a  negotiated  text,  and  does  not  prej- 
dice  the  position  of  any  delegation. 

eatures  of  the  Present  Convention 

>ome  of  the  features  of  the  present 
iraft  convention  raise  questions  as  to 
whether  they  are  consistent  with  U.S. 
nterests.  I  will  not,  today,  seek  to  iden- 
ify  other  features  of  the  text  which 
lave  been  considered  to  preserve  or  pro- 
note  other  U.S.  interests.  This  will  be 
•art  of  the  review  process.  The  areas  of 
oncern  include  the  following: 

•  The  draft  convention  places  under 
•urdensome  international  regulation  the 
levelopment  of  all  of  the  resources  of 
he  seabed  and  subsoil  beyond  the  limits 
»f  national  jurisdiction,  representing 
^•proximately  two-thirds  of  the  Earth's 
ubmerged  lands.  These  resources  in- 
clude polymetallic  nodules.  They  also  in- 
clude mineral  deposits  beneath  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  seabed,  about  which  nothing 


is  known  today  but  which  may  be  of 
very  substantial  economic  importance  in 
the  future. 

•  The  draft  convention  would  estab- 
lish a  supranational  mining  company 
called  the  Enterprise,  which  would 
benefit  from  significant  discriminatory 
advantages  relative  to  the  companies  of 
industrialized  countries.  Arguably,  it 
could  eventually  monopolize  production 
of  seabed  minerals.  Moreover,  the  con- 
vention requires  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  to  fund  the  initial 
capitalization  of  the  Enterprise,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations. 

•  Through  its  transfer  of  technology 
provisions,  the  convention  compels  the 
sale  of  proprietary  information  and 
technology  now  largely  in  U.S.  hands. 
Under  the  convention,  with  certain 
restrictions,  the  Enterprise,  through 
mandatory  transfer,  is  guaranteed  ac- 
cess on  request  to  the  seabed  mining 
technology  owned  by  private  companies 
and  also  technology  used  by  them  but 
owned  by  others.  The  text  further 
guarantees  similar  access  to  privately 
owned  technology  by  any  developing 
country  planning  to  go  into  seabed  min- 
ing. We  must  also  carefully  consider 
how  such  provisions  relate  to  security- 
related  technology. 

•  The  draft  convention  limits  the 
annual  production  of  manganese  nodules 
from  the  deep  seabed,  as  well  as  the 
amount  which  any  one  company  can 
mine  for  the  first  20  years  of  produc- 
tion. The  stated  purpose  of  these  con- 
trols is  to  avoid  damaging  the  economy 
of  any  country  which  produces  the  same 
commodities  on  land.  In  short,  it  at- 
tempts to  insulate  land-based  producers 
from  competition  with  seabed  mining.  In 
doing  so,  the  draft  treaty  could 
discourage  potential  investors,  thereby 
creating  artificial  scarcities.  In  allocating 
seabed  production,  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  is  granted 
substantial  discretion  to  select  among 
competing  applications.  Such  discretion 
could  be  used  to  deny  contracts  to  quali- 
fied American  companies. 

•  The  convention  creates  a  one- 
nation,  one-vote  international  organiza- 
tion which  is  governed  by  an  assembly 
and  a  36-member  executive  council.  In 
the  council,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  have  three  guaranteed  seats,  but 
the  United  States  must  compete  with  its 
allies  for  any  representation.  The 
assembly  is  characterized  as  the 
"supreme"  organ,  and  the  specific  policy 


decisions  of  the  council  must  conform  to 
the  general  policies  of  the  assembly. 

•  The  convention  provides  that, 
after  15  years  of  production,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  will  be  reviewed  to 
determine  whether  it  has  fulfilled  over- 
riding policy  considerations,  such  as  pro- 
tection of  land-based  producers,  promo- 
tion of  Enterprise  operations,  and 
equitable  distribution  of  mining  rights.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  states'  parties  to  the 
treaty  wish  to  amend  provisions  con- 
cerning the  system  of  exploitation,  they 
may  do  so  after  5  years  of  negotiation 
and  after  ratification  by  two-thirds  of 
the  states'  parties.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  disagree  with  duly  ratified 
changes,  it  would  be  bound  by  them, 
nevertheless,  unless  it  exercised  its  op- 
tion to  denounce  the  entire  treaty. 

•  The  draft  convention  imposes 
revenue-sharing  obligations  on  seabed 
mining  corporations  which  would  signif- 
icantly increase  the  costs  of  seabed  min- 
ing. 

•  The  convention  imposes  an  inter- 
national revenue-sharing  obligation  on 
the  production  of  hydrocarbons  from  the 
continental  shelf  beyond  the  200-mile 
limit.  Developing  countries  that  are  net 
importers  of  hydrocarbons  are  exempt 
from  the  obligation. 

•  The  convention  contains  provi- 
sions concerning  liberation  movements, 
like  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization],  and  their  eligibility  to  ob- 
tain a  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  Sea- 
bed Authority. 

•  The  convention  lacks  any  pro- 
visions for  protecting  investments  made 
prior  to  entry  into  force  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  dif- 
ficulties and  others,  it  is  the  best  judg- 
ment of  this  Administration  that  this 
draft  convention  would  not  obtain  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  since  the  treaty  would  require 
implementing  legislation,  the  House 
would  also  have  a  major  role  that  must 
be  considered.  We  have  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  give  ef- 
fect to  a  treaty  containing  provisions 
such  as  these. 

Administration's  Review 

The  provisions  I  have  mentioned  raised 
questions  for  this  Administration.  We 
must  seriously  consider  whether  those 
provisions  should  be  included  in  a  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  would  be- 
come a  party,  unless  there  were  a 
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countervailing  national  policy  interest. 
The  review  will  evaluate  all  of  our  na- 
tional interests  and  objectives,  including 
national  security,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  protected  by  the 
draft  convention,  to  identify  necessary 
modifications  to  the  convention.  The 
review  will  also  examine,  with  great 
care,  whether  these  same  interests  and 
objectives  would  fare  better  or  worse  in 
the  absence  of  a  treaty. 

During  the  course  of  the  review,  we 
will  consult  with  the  Congress,  with 
other  nations,  including  our  principal 
allies,  and  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
private  sector.  We  anticipate  that  this 
will  be  a  fairly  lengthy  process.  The  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  any  decision 
concerning  a  subject  as  comprehensive 
and  complex  as  this  one  must  be  taken 
with  deliberation  and  with  keen  under- 
standing of  foreign  and  domestic  reac- 
tions. Accordingly,  we  have  determined 
that  the  policy  review  process  cannot  be 
fully  completed  before  the  resumed  10th 
session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference in  Geneva  this  August.  We  must 
have  time  to  insure  adequate  opportuni- 
ty to  test  our  tentative  views  with  the 
widest  possible  number  of  countries. 

At  the  recently  concluded  session  of 
the  conference,  disappointment  and  ap- 
prehension were,  indeed,  registered  at 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
undertake  such  a  sweeping  review, 
although  this  reaction  was  not  universal. 
The  Administration  realizes  the  concern 
and  disappointment  that  this  decision 
has  engendered.  However,  we  feel 
strongly  that  the  American  people  would 
wish  to  see  this  review  occur  rather 
than  being  plunged  headlong  into  this 
treaty. 

We  think  that  the  world  community, 
•.ill  Im-  better  served  if  we  return  to 
nference  with  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  what  will  satisfy  our  people  and 
The  Administration  does 
not  wish  to  Ik-  in  a  position  of  mis- 
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the  formation  of  consensus,  participants 
in  the  conference  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed without  us.  There  was  some  activi- 
ty, however,  which  I  will  now  briefly 
summarize. 

The  first  week  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  electing  a  President  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Ambassador  Hamilton 
Shirley  Amerasinghe  of  Sri  Lanka.  Am- 
bassador Tommy  Koh  of  Singapore,  an 
able  and  experienced  diplomat,  was 
elected  to  replace  him. 

In  Committee  I — that  is  the  commit- 
tee dealing  with  seabed  mining — 
Chairman  Paul  Engo  of  the  United 
Republic  of  Cameroon  focused  attention 
on  the  draft  resolution  setting  up  the 
preparatory  commission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Resource  Authority.  The 
developing  states  attacked,  and  the 
developed  states  defended,  the  require- 
ment set  out  in  the  text  that  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  adopted  by 
the  commission  be  applied  by  the  Seabed 
Resource  Authority  until  others  are 
recommended  to  the  assembly  by  a  con- 
sensus of  council  members  and  are 
adopted  by  the  assembly.  Some  devel- 
oped countries,  with  the  United  States 
reserving  its  position  at  this  session, 
have  regarded  this  approach  as  essential 
to  assuring  those  ratifying  the  treaty 
that  the  Seabed  Resource  Authority 
would  operate  in  a  foreseeable  manner. 

Participation  in  the  commission — the 
so-called  ticket-of-admission  problem — 
was  also  debated.  Those  industrialized 
countries  expressing  a  view  preferred 
that  signatories  of  the  final  act  of  the 
conference  be  full  participants  in  the 
work  of  the  commission  and  in  its  deci- 
sionmaking procedures  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  broadest  possible  participation. 
The  developing  countries  wanted 
membership  reserved  to  those  states 
which  had  expressed  the  intent  to 
become  parties  to  the  treaty  by  signing 
it.  The  developing  states,  at  that  point, 
offered  a  compromise  that  would  have 
allowed  those  states  that  had  signed  the 
final  act  of  the  conference  but  not  the 
treaty  itself,  to  participate  as  observers 
in  the  commission's  work.  Other  Com- 
mittee 1  issues  were  treated  only  super- 
ficially. 

The  U.S.  delegation  confined  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  seabed  discussions  to 
several  brief  interventions  reserving  our 
position  pending  completion  of  the 
review. 


Committee  II,  which  deals  with 
navigation  and  coastal  state  jurisdictioB 
held  four  informal  meetings  without 
agenda  to  permit  delegations  to  raise   J 
any  questions  deemed  important  to 
them.  Some  states  favored  requiring 
prior  authorization  or  notification  of 
warship  passage  in  the  territorial  sea.  1 
the  approximately  70  states  which  ex-  I 
pressed  views  on  the  subject,  roughly   j 
one-half  favored  the  amendment  and 
one-half  opposed  it.  Among  those  favoa 
ing  the  amendment,  a  small  number 
thought  that  notification,  alone,  might 
be  acceptable. 

Brazil  argued  that  the  text  should  1 
revised  to  exclude  military  exercises  in  ] 
the  exclusive  economic  zone  unless 
authorized  by  the  coastal  state.  This  pr  | 
posal  received  support  and  opposition 
along  the  same  lines  as  did  that  relatinj 
to  warship  passage. 

Argentina  pressed  its  suggestions 
for  a  change  in  the  text  to  provide  for 
cooperation  among  affected  states  for 
the  conservation  of  so-called  straddling 
stocks — that  is,  fish  stocks  found  both 
within  and  without  the  exclusive 
economic  zone. 

Disagreement  continued  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  relative  weight  to  be 
placed  upon  "equitable  principles"  and 
the  "median  or  equidistance  line"  in  the 
formula  for  the  delimitation  of  maritime 
boundaries  of  the  exclusive  economic 
zone  between  opposite  and  adjacent 
states.  Finally,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion concerning  artificial  islands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee 
II  meetings,  Chairman  Aguilar  of 
Venezuela  noted  that  while  there  were 
widely  divergent  views  expressed,  a 
practical  consensus  existed  along  the 
basic  lines  of  the  Committee  II  package 
and  that  there  remained  only  a  very  few 
questions  of  interest  to  a  substantial 
number  of  delegations.  As  in  the  case  of 
Committee  I,  no  changes  in  the  text 
emerged  as  a  result  of  work  regarding 
Committee  II  subjects. 

Committee  III,  dealing  with  marine 
scientific  research  and  pollution,  met 
only  once  during  the  session.  Chairman 
Yankov  of  Bulgaria  stated  that,  in  his 
view,  negotiations  had  been  completed 
at  the  ninth  session  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reopen  substantive  negotiations- 
would  seriously  endanger  the  com- 
promises already  achieved.  Several 
delegations  expressed  agreement  with 
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he  views.  The  United  States  reserved 
on  on  the  status  o(  the  work  of 
mittee,  pending  the  outcome  of 
i  review.  Further,  the  United  States 
We  clear  that  there  also  remained 
t.Tal  minor,  essentially  technical. 

I  hat  needed  to  be  discussed  at 
I  ie  point. 

The  drafting  committee  did  exten- 
■  work  directed  toward  conforming 
I  harmonizing  the  texts.  However,  a 
at  deal  of  additional  work  confronts 
R  committee. 

Finally,  the  conference  scheduled  a 

eek  session  beginning  August  3  in 

with  the  option  to  extend  the 

iference  for  an  additional  week.  The  5 

:>ks  prior  to  the  August  resumed  ses- 

t  will  be  dedicated  to  drafting  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
•  intention  to  keep  members  of  this 
nrommittee  and  other  interested 
mbers  fully  informed  throughout  the 
icy  review.  We  will  welcome  your 
ws.  and  you,  in  turn,  may  expect 
m  us  candid  and  continuous  reports 
our  progress. 


Arms  Transfer  and  the  National 
Interest 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
I  be  published  bv  the  committee  and  will 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
•uments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
.  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


by  James  L.  Buckley 

Address  before  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  on  May  21,  1981.  Mr.  Buckley 
is  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science  and  Technology. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today  in 
this  superb  setting.  Some  of  the  great 
debates  defining  the  goals  of  what  was 
to  be  the  American  Revolution  took 
place  here  in  Williamsburg.  The  seeds 
sown  here  and  elsewhere  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  took  root  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  experiment  in 
human  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

This  new  republic,  which  the  patriots 
who  walked  the  streets  of  Williamsburg 
two  centuries  ago  helped  design,  has 
evolved  into  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. We  are  no  longer  merely  the 
world's  foremost  example  of  the  bless- 
ings that  freedom  brings;  but  of 
historical  necessity,  we  are  now  the 
primary  guardians  of  the  very  concepts 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  inherent 
dignity  of  man  on  which  this  country 
was  founded  and  from  which  it  con- 
tinues to  draw  its  strength. 

We  Americans  have  never  sought 
the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership, 
but  we  cannot  avoid  them  or  the 
burdens  they  impose  on  us.  Irving 
Kristol  described  our  obligations  as  a 
great  power  in  an  essay  written  in  1967 
when  some  in  the  United  States  were 
beginning  to  call  for  a  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  a  reduction  in  our  foreign  com- 
mitments, and  a  return  to  "Fortress 
America."  With  a  provocative  reference 
to  the  United  States  as  an  "Imperial 
Power,"  Kristol  wrote: 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  ap- 
pear to  think  that  a  great  power  is  only  the 
magnification  of  a  small  power,  and  that  the 
principles  governing  the  actions  of  the  latter 
are  simply  transferable  -perhaps  with  some 
modification  -to  the  former.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  qualitative  difference  between  the  two  con- 
ditions, and  the  difference  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  A  great  power  is  "imperial" 
because  what  it  does  not  do  is  just  as  signifi- 
cant, and  just  as  consequential,  as  what  it 
does.  Which  is  to  say,  a  great  power  does  not 
have  the  range  of  freedom  of  action  -derived 
from  the  freedom  of  inaction  -that  a  small 
power  possesses.  It  is  entangled  in  a  web  of 
responsibilities  from  which  there  is  no  hope 


of  escape;  and  its  policy-makers  are  doomed 
to  a  strenuous  and  unquiet  life. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  bitter- 
consequences  of  the  attempt  by 
American  policymakers  in  recent  years 
to  escape  from  this  reality. 

Experience  of  the  Last  Decade 

Over  the  past  decade,  first  the  Congress 
and  then  the  Carter  Administration 
presided  over  an  American  withdrawal 
from  world  responsibilities  that  con- 
tributed to  a  dramatic  shift  in  global 
power  relationships. 

Ten  years  ago, we  enjoyed  unques- 
tioned nuclear  superiority.  Our  Navy 
still  dominated  the  world's  oceans;  and 
even  though  the  bulk  of  our  military 
forces  were  committed  to  Vietnam,  the 
Soviets  could  not  safely  challenge  us 
elsewhere  on  the  globe.  As  recently  as 
the  fall  of  1973,  during  the  Middle  East 
war,  an  American  President  could  still 
head  off  the  introduction  of  a  Soviet 
division  into  Egypt  by  signaling  a 
worldwide  alert  of  U.S.  forces.  The  oil 
fields  in  the  Middle  East  were  circled  by 
nations  friendly  to  the  West. 

Today,  we  have  lost  our  strategic 
superiority,  and  the  Soviets  are  forging 
ahead  in  long-range  nuclear  weaponry. 
Our  naval  combatant  forces  have  been 
reduced  by  half,  and  we  can  no  longer 
guarantee  the  safe  passage  of  American 
merchantmen  over  more  than  one  ocean 
at  a  time.  The  major  oil  producing  states 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  flanked  by  an 
unstable  regime  in  Iran,  Soviet  satellites 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  South  Yemen, 
and  by  the  Soviet  Union  itself  in 
Afghanistan.  And  when  an  American 
President,  just  1  year  ago,  declared  that 
we  would  protect  our  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  military  force  if 
necessary,  people  openly  wondered 
whether  we  could  -or  would. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  allowed  our 
military  strength  to  deteriorate  while 
the  Soviets  established  strategic 
beachheads  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  Carter  Administration  adopted 
policies  toward  the  transfer  of  arms  to 
friends  and  allies  that  substituted 
theology  for  a  healthy  sense  of  self- 
preservation. 

It  was  the  Carter  view  that  such 
transfers  were  inherently  evil  or  morally 
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reprehensible,  or  both.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  world  henceforth,  in  prin- 
ciple, refrain  from  selling  arms  except 
under  the  most  restricted  circumstances. 
Representatives  of  U.S.  arms  manufac- 
turers abroad  were  to  be  treated  as 
pariahs  by  American  diplomatic 
representatives  even  when  engaged  in 
transactions  duly  licensed  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Never  mind  the  fact  that 
our  unilateral  restraint  proved  less  than 
contagious  and  had  the  net  effect  of 
lessening  U.S.  influence  over  the  arms 
policies  of  other  nations  by  encouraging 
them  to  seek  the  weapons  they  needed 
from  other  suppliers.  And  never  mind 
that,  in  practice,  the  countries  which 
were  important  strategically  continued 
to  receive  support,  while  the  burden  of  a 
restrictive  policy  fell  on  those  nations 
less  able  to  fight  back  either  with  U.S. 
policymakers  or  American  public  opin- 
ion. Pragmatism  and  realism  are  at  least 
philosophically  defensible  on  their  own 
terms  as  a  basis  for  policy;  but  when 
used  in  practice,  but  masked  by  a 
moralistic  smoke  screen,  they  are  not. 

To  compound  these  self-inflicted  in- 
juries, the  Congress  adopted  a  series  of 
restrictions  on  sales  to  nations  whose 
behavior  -in  the  case  of  human 
rights  -or  intentions  -in  the  case  of 
nuclear  proliferation  -we  disapprove  of. 
While  these  well-intentioned  efforts  have 
had  little  detectable  impact  on  such 
behavior  or  intentions,  they  did  lead  at 
times  to  the  awkward  result  of  under- 
cutting the  capabilities  of  strategically 
located  nations  in  whose  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves  we  have  the  most  im- 
mediate and  urgent  self-interest. 
Pakistan  is  a  spectacular  case  in  point. 
The  net  effect  of  all  of  this  is  that 
rid  ourselves,  in  1981,  not  only  with 
riorated  military  and  strategic  posi- 
but  with  far  fewer  nations  in  a 
in  to  work  with  us  in  defending 
common  interests  and  deterring  threats 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates. 
.'. e  are  faced  not  only  with  the 
:  to  rebuild  and  modernize  our  own 
military  forces  bu1  to  help  other  nations 
■Id  rebuild  theirs. 
for  all  of  these  reasons  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  concluded 
I  Mini'  of  other  nations 

■  are  common  security 
■  ntial  component  of 
■ 

ion. 
bile  in  the  world 
ible    neither  economic 
olitical  or   ocial  reform    in 
lability. 


And  there  is  little  reason  to  assume  that 
the  decade  of  the  1980s  will  witness  a 
basic  change  in  this  situation,  unless  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
security  needs  of  its  friends  and  allies  as 
well  as  its  own.  Military  power  alone 
cannot  solve  the  large  array  of  problems 
which  currently  beset  the  community  of 
nations;  nor  can  it  provide  the  founda- 
tions for  an  international  society  in 
which  equity  and  security  prevail.  What 
it  can  do,  given  the  growing  disorder 
that  we  confront  today,  is  help  to 
reestablish  some  sense  of  equilibrium. 

All  of  this  will  require  the  best  of 
American  leadership  abroad  and  at 
home.  We  must  not  only  demonstrate 
that  we  have  the  will  to  lead  but  the 
capacity  to  back  that  will  with  the 
necessary  military  and  economic  power. 
This  will  require  the  revitalization  of  our 
defenses  and  the  building  of  stronger 
alliances  and  cooperative  relationships 
as  well  as  the  rebuilding  of  our  own 
economic  strength.  This  is  why  the  adop- 
tion of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram is  as  essential  to  our  ultimate  na- 
tional security  as  the  increased  requests 
for  defense  and  security  assistance  ap- 
propriations. 

My  own  responsibilities  are  focused 
on  the  last,  so  I  would  like  to  take  the 
time  to  describe  some  of  the  attitudes 
and  policies  that  I  expect  will  be  applied 
to  the  sale  of  weapons  and  related  goods 
and  services.  These  and  other  related 
objectives  are  being  spelled  out  in  a 
policy  statement  that  we  expect  will  be 
released  in  the  near  future. 

U.S.  Attitudes  and  Policies 

For  starters,  this  Administration 
believes  that  arms  transfers,  judiciously 
applied,  can  complement  and  supplement 
our  own  defense  efforts  and  serve  as  a 
vital  and  constructive  instrument  of 
American  foreign  policy.  In  revising  our 
practices  in  this  area,  we  seek  to  achieve 
the  following: 

•  Enhancement  of  the  state  of 
preparedness  of  our  friends  and  allies; 

•  Revitalization  of  our  alliances; 

•  The  fashioning  of  more  coherent 
policies  and  strategies  that  bear  on 
East-West  relations;  and 

•  The  buttressing  of  our  own 
defense  production  capabilities. 

Anns  transfers  can  thus  serve  as  an 
important  adjunct  to  our  own  security 
by  helping  deter  acts  of  aggression,  by 


enhancing  the  self-defense  capabilities 
nations  with  which  we  share  close 
security  ties,  and  by  facilitating  i 
by  American  forces  to  military  facilitii 
abroad. 

The  Administration's  new  approaw 
to  arms  transfers  will  emphasize  the  J 
need  for  flexibility  and  rapid  responstf 
meet  changing  circumstances  affectin 
American  security  interests.  We  will  1 
evaluate  requests  for  support  in  term  j 
of  their  contribution  to  deterrence  an><| 
defense.  We  will  accord  high  priority 
requests  from  members  of  our  major  • 
alliances  and  from  those  nations  with  •  i 
which  we  have  developed  cooperative  \ 
relationships. 

Assessing  Requests 

In  assessing  arms  transfer  requests,  t  J 
United  States  will  continue  to  give  du 
consideration  to  such  factors  as  the 
degree  to  which  the  equipment  re- 
quested corresponds  to  the  military 
threat  facing  the  recipient,  the  manne 
in  which  such  equipment  will  serve  to 
maintain  stability  within  regions  wrier 
friends  of  the  United  States  are  on  les 
than  the  best  terms  one  with  the  othei 
and  whether  the  proposed  transfer  cat  • 
be  absorbed  by  the  recipient  without 
overburdening  its  military  support 
system  or  financial  resources. 

We  believe  that  particular  care  mu 
be  taken  to  avoid  an  adverse  impact  or' 
allied  and  friendly  nations  by  encourag 
ing  them  to  assume  burdens  for  which 
their  economies  are  ill-prepared.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  prepared  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  American 
manufacturers  to  produce  equipment 
which,  in  terms  of  cost,  complexity,  am 
sophistication,  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  nonindustrialized  nations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  w 
continue  to  strive  with  its  NATO  allies 
to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  equipment 
standardization  in  order  to  achieve  our 
mutual  goal  of  interoperability  of  equip 
ment. 

Recognizing,  as  we  do,  that  in 
today's  economic  climate  a  number  of 
nations  cannot  afford  to  purchase  equit 
ment  on  commercial  terms,  we  are  re- 
questing congressional  authority  to  help 
finance  some  such  purchases  at  conces- 
sional rates.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
seeking  other  statutory  provisions  that 
will  simplify  procedures  and  achieve 
significant  economies  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  items  in  high  demand. 

Requests  for  transfer  of  tech 
nologically  sensitive  materials  will  be 
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lered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Such 
sfer  will  not  be  approved  it'  a  signifi- 

litj  of  compromise  of  sen- 
e  information  or  equipment  exists. 
•  if  justification  on  the  basis  o\'  over- 

g  U.S.  interest  cannot  be  made.  We 
ill  also  give  serious  consideration  to 
i  requests  for  coproduction,  or 
isembly,  of  military  equipment  pro- 
iced  by  American  manufacturers,  while 

rstanding  the  extreme  complexity 
f  this  particular  subject  as  well  as  the 
otential  for  conflict  between  foreign 
nd  domestic  economic  policy  objectives, 
•r  this  reason,  1  would  particularly 
elcome  your  views  as  the  Administra- 
vorks  to  develop  specific  guidelines 
i  the  area  of  coproduction  and 
•lbly. 
Finally,  as  one  of  my  first  actions  in 

sition,  we  rescinded  the  Carter 
inistration's  so-called  leprosy  letter, 
■  instructed  U.S.  officials  overseas 
sist  U.S.  businessmen  seeking 
o  meet  the  military  needs  of  friendly 
Henceforth,  U.S.  Government 
sentatives  overseas  will  be  ex- 
jected  to  provide  the  same  courtesies 
ind  support  to  firms  that  have  obtained 
.censes  to  market  items  on  the  U.S. 
nunitions  list  as  they  would  to  those 
marketing  other  American  products.  In 
iue  course  we  will  be  reviewing  our 
icensing  procedures  to  see  how  they  can 
je  simplified. 

Vlultilateral  Restraint 

know  there  will  be  those  who  will  con- 
clude that  these  new  policy  changes  will 
lerald  a  period  of  unrestrained  military 
ales.  They  will  not.  We  remain 
ledicated  to  the  goal  of  mutual  restraint 
n  arms  transfers.  What  we  advocate  is 
i  similar  dedication  to  the  goal  of  serv- 

S.  interests;  and  in  those  cases 
vhere  arms  transfers  are  the  best 
neans  of  doing  so.  we  will  make  them. 
rhe  difference  between  this  Administra- 
ion  and  its  predecessor  is  in  the 
>erception  of  where  those  interests  lie, 
iow  and  by  whom  they  are  challenged, 
md  how  best  to  advance  them. 

Though  I  believe  it  was  well-inten- 
ioned.  Presidential  Determination  13 
vas,  after  all.  issued  by  a  President 

me  2V2  years  later,  after  Soviet 
s  had  invaded  Afghanistan,  admit- 
ed  he  had  learned  more  about  the  Rus- 
ians  in  the  immediately  preceding  10 
lays  than  in  his  entire  prior  time  in 
'ffice.  This  Administration  starts  with 


no  illusions  as  to  Soviet  purposes.  Soviet 
support  for  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation  has  never  been  qualified,  even 
during  the  halcyon  days  of  detente.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  there  has 
been  little  or  no  interest  in  arms 
transfer  limitations  manifested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  -or,  for  that  matter,  by 
the  majority  of  other  arms  producing 
nations. 

We  will,  nonetheless,  continue  to  ex- 
amine ways  to  secure  a  regime  of 
multilateral  restraint.  But  in  the  mean- 
time this  Administration  will  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  Soviet  aggrandizement, 
and  it  will  pursue  a  sober,  balanced,  and 
responsible  arms  transfer  policy,  one 
which  is  essential  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  security  interests. 

Security  and  Cooperation 

Which  brings  me  to  the  last  point  I 
would  like  to  make.  Despite  our  inherent 
strength,  there  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  accomplish  alone.  We  are  as  depen- 
dent on  the  cooperation  of  other 
sovereign  nations  for  the  defense  of  our 
larger  security  interests  as  we  are 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  oil  and 
such  other  strategic  minerals  as  cobalt, 
manganese,  titanium,  chrome,  and  a 
host  of  others  to  support  the  high 
technology  on  which  our  economy  is 
based. 

The  alliances  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements we  need  to  forge  with  other 
nations  cannot  be  coerced.  They  require 
of  us  a  new  maturity  in  our  relationships 
with  other  nations,  one  that  recognizes 
the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  other 
societies  as  well  as  the  enormous  diversi- 
ty of  cultures  that  exists  among  them.  If 
we  build  our  security  relationships  on 
the  bedrock  of  mutual  interests,  then 
they  will  prove  durable  -provided 
always  that  we  can  once  again  restore 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  American 
undertakings. 


We  are  the  essential  partner  in  any 
credible  network  of  free  world  relation- 
ships because  we  are  the  only  power 
that  has  the  capacity  to  hold  in  check 
the  aggressive  opportunism  of  the 
Soviet  enterprise.  Our  attempt  in  recent 
years  to  downgrade  our  world  respon- 
sibilities has  proven  catastrophic  for 
precisely  the  reason  that  only  we  are  in 
a  position  to  make  the  difference.  As 
Irving  Kristol  pointed  out  in  the  essay  I 
cited  earlier:  "It  is  the  world  situa- 
tion -and  the  history  which  created  this 
situation  -that  appoints  imperial  powers, 
not  anyone's  decision  or  even  anyone's 
ambition.  And  power  begets  respon- 
sibility -and  above  all  the  responsibility 
to  use  this  power  responsibly." 

That  is  our  challenge:  not  to  strip 
ourselves  of  power  but  to  focus  that 
power  for  the  achievement  for  the  com- 
mon good.  And  that  common  good  these 
days  is  to  restore  a  world  order  in  which 
each  nation  can  work  out  its  own 
destiny,  free  of  fears  of  external  threat. 
What  we  have  to  offer  other  nations  as 
we  seek  to  forge  new  and  effective  part- 
nerships is  the  prospect  of  global  stabili- 
ty in  which  the  United  States  can  be 
relied  upon  to  use  its  influence  and 
strength  to  protect  the  peace  and  re- 
quire that  rogue  nations  observe  a  code 
of  behavior  that  eschews  resorts  to  force 
or  subversion  in  international  affairs. 
This  is  the  stated  objective  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and  it  is  one 
that  is  based  on  the  long  overdue  reaf- 
firmation of  our  confidence  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  rightness  of  our  cause.  We 
are  the  last  best  hope  on  Earth;  and  we 
have  no  responsible  choice  but  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  know  that  conservatives  are  often 
accused  of  being  simplistic;  and  as  a  self- 
confessed,  card-carrying  member  of  that 
fraternity,  I  might  as  well  confess  that  I 
harbor  the  simplistic  notion  that  on  the 
world's  stage  today  it  is  possible  to 
divide  the  principal  actors  between  the 
good  guys  and  the  bad  guys;  and  we 
might  as  well  understand  that  the  bad 
guys  are  serious  and  playing  for  keeps. 

A  few  years  ago  that  great 
American  philosopher,  Leo  Durocher, 
made  the  observation  that  good  guys 
finish  last.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  prove  him  wrong. ■ 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


Infant  Formula  Code 


The  following  statements  were  made 
by  Elliot  Abrams.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
on  May  15,  1981,  M.  Peter  McPherson, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 

■  nl  Development  (AID),  on  May  18, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Abrams  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  May  20. 


PRESS  STATEMENT  BY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ABRAMS, 
MAY  15.  1981 

After  very  careful  consideration  of  this 
issue  at  all  levels  of  the  Administration 
and  by  several  agencies,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  must  cast  a  negative  vote  on 
the  draft  code  of  marketing  of 
breastmilk  substitutes.  A  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  vote  will  come,  as 
you  would  expect,  when  the  matter 
comes  up  on  the  agenda  in  Geneva, 
which  will  be,  roughly,  a  week  from 
now. 

This  has  been  a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion. It's  a  very  highly  emotional  issue, 
and  in  arriving  at  our  decision,  we  have 
tried  to  take  into  account  both  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
draft  code,  in  the  context  of  our  own 
social,  legal,  and  constitutional  system. 

The  code  causes  us  serious  prob- 
lems, both  on  constitutional  and  legal 
grounds  and  on  economic  and  commer- 
cial grounds.  It  seeks  to  proscribe  cer- 
tain commercial  practices,  such  as 
advertising  and  association  between  con- 
sumers and  manufacturers,  which  con- 
tradict our  constitutional  guarantee  of 
ech  and  freedom  of  association 
>ur  antitrust  laws.  It  does  not  pro- 
■  flexibility  governments,  com- 
panies, and  health  workers  need  in  ac- 
cordance with  varying  legal,  social. 
omic,  or  cultural  conditions  of  the 
who. 
ambiguity  regarding  the 
•  .ile.  Thai  i  .  M  could  i 

to  foods  i  -her  than  in 

•  ■  i.  to  cur 
if  admittedly  truthful 
•  public  regarding 
able  to  the  public,  and, 


more  generally,  it  would  curtail  commer- 
cial practices  without  adequate  evidence 
linking  those  practices  to  a  decline  in 
breastfeeding. 

Fundamentally,  we  think  it  would  be 
hypocritical  for  the  United  States  to 
vote  for  a  code  which  we  could  not  and 
would  not  wish  to  adopt  or  implement  in 
this  country.  We  cannot  recommend  its 
implementation  here,  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  recommend  its  implementation  to 
others.  We  remain  committed  to  the 
promotion  of  breastfeeding  as  the 
preferred  form  of  infant  feeding  and  to 
measures  to  improve  infant  and  mater- 
nal health  worldwide.  We  very  much 
support  WHO's  efforts  in  this  area  and 
will  continue  to  provide  bilateral 
assistance  to  other  countries,  with  the 
object  of  improving  nutrition  for  infants 
and  mothers. 


PRESS  STATEMENT  BY 
MR.  McPHERSON, 

MAY  18,  1981 

The  World  Health  Assembly,  currently 
meeting  in  Geneva,  is  considering  a  pro- 
posed code  of  marketing  practices  for 
breastmilk  substitutes.  After  very 
careful  consideration,  the  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  oppose  this  code. 
AID  fully  supports  that  decision. 

AID  has  consistently  endorsed  the 
promotion  of  breastfeeding  as  the 
preferred  form  of  infant  nutrition.  AID 
has  many  programs  around  the  world 
where  encouragement  of  breastfeeding 
is  part  of  the  health  education  effort.  It 
also  continues  to  support  the  WHO  in 
fostering  improved  health  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministration feels  that  it  is  inappropriate 
for  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  regulating 
economic  activity. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  of  a 
U.N.  agency  proposing  a  had  interna- 
tional code.  UNESCO  [U.N.  Educational 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]  is 
currently  attempting  to  restrict  press 
freedom  by  establishing  a  so-called  new 
world  information  order.  This  code 
would  undermine  respect  for  press  in- 

-  il  \  and  legitimize  attempts  by  the 
Soviel  bloc  and  its  allies  to  control  the 
How  nf  informal  ion,  ( Uearly,  it  is  not  the 
role  of  who  or  UNESCO  to  legislate 
these  types  of  restrictions.  However  well 


intended,  these  codes  set  dangerous 
precedents  which  the  United  States  wi, 
continue  to  oppose. 


STATEMENT  BY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ABRAMS 

MAY  20,  1981' 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discu 
the  U.S.  position  on  the  WHO  draft  in- 
ternational code  of  marketing  of 
breastmilk  substitutes.  As  you  know,  v, 
expect  the  World  Health  Assembly  to 
discuss  and  vote  on  the  code  today  or 
tomorrow. 

Major  Events  Leading  to  Code 

The  concern  with  infant  nutrition  and 
the  decline  of  breastfeeding  in  the 
developing  countries  began  a  number  o 
years  ago.  In  October  1979,  WHO  and 
UNICEF  [U.N.  Children's  Fund]  jointly 
sponsored  a  meeting  including  govern- 
ment and  development  assistance 
officials,  companies,  health  professional 
and  public  interest  groups  to  discuss  th 
problems  of  infant  nutrition  and  the  pre 
motion  of  breastfeeding  in  particular. 
The  participants  agreed  that  breast- 
feeding, clearly,  is  the  preferred  form  o 
infant  nutrition,  a  position  long  taken  b 
the  U.S.  Government  and  propounded 
most  clearly  in  statements  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  One  of  the  major 
issues  at  that  October  meeting  was  the 
role  of  the  manufacturers  of  infant  for- 
mula in  the  worldwide  effort  to  promote 
breastfeeding.  Agreed  language  was 
achieved  at  that  meeting,  including  a 
recommendation  that  advertising  or  pro 
motion  of  infant  formula  should  not  be 
to  the  detriment  of  breastfeeding. 

Following  the  October  meeting,  the 
World  Health  Assembly  at  its  33rd  an- 
nual meeting  in  May  1980,  unanimously 
agreed  to  authorize  WHO  to  draft  an  in 
ternational  code  for  the  marketing  of 
breastmilk  substitutes.  This  was  to  be 
done  in  close  consultation  with  health 
professionals,  governments,  manufac- 
turers, and  public  interest  groups.  The 
original  U.S.  position  at  that  assembly 
was  that  a  code  should  be  drafted,  that 
it  should  be  done  by  means  of  inter- 
governmental negotiations  rather  than 
by  an  international  secretariat.  An  in- 
tergovernmental negotiation  would  have 
led  more  easily  to  a  code  that  reflected 
the  differing  needs  of  the  countries 

represented.  To  our  regret,  the  U.S. 
position  was  rejected. 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 


United  Nations 


During  the  intervening  year,  WHO 
-  presented  four  drafts  for  considera- 

.  interested  parties.  The  fourth 
aft  is  the  one  heme  presented  to  the 
.•rid  Health  Assembly  this  week.  The 

i  States  has  been  actively  involved 
the  development  of  this  draft  code 
id  has  had  some  influence  on  the  actual 
this  of  the  code.  Unfortunately,  such 
krniticant  problems  as  a  recommended 
unplete  ban  on  advertising  to  the 
;  public  and  highly  detailed  re- 
ments  concerning  labeling  and  con- 
u  t  by  marketing  professionals  with 
i  rs  and  expecting  women  have  not 
hanged,  notwithstanding  our 
sentations  during  the  past  year. 
»uring  this  entire  time,  we  expressed 
nations  about  the  propriety  of 

.ing  involved  in  a  commer- 
ce in  addition  to  our  comments  on 
he  specifics  of  this  particular  draft 

During  all  of  the  discussions  on  the 
arious  drafts,  the  U.S.  position  was 
•resented  clearly  on  a  number  of  issues, 
ilthough  when  it  became  apparent  that 
.Id  be  impossible  to  change  the  ap- 
■i  taken  to  such  issues,  we  did  not 
--arily  press  on  that  issue  to  the  ex- 
lusion  of  all  others;  in  effect,  we  made 
>ur  views  known  on  virtually  all  issues 
n  the  code.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
inn  on  the  most  important  questions. 
Kir  goal  throughout  this  effort  was  not 
-ail  a  code  but  rather  to  develop  a 
iseful  statement  of  principles  upon 
^hich  each  member  of  WHO  could  draw 
n  light  of  its  own  special  circumstances. 

.'.S.  Position 

would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  issue 
las  received  very  careful  consideration 
it  all  levels  of  the  Administration  and  by 
•everal  agencies.  It  was  pursuant  to 
hose  deliberations  that  we  determined 
hat  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World 
fealth  Assembly  must  cast  a  negative 
ote  on  the  draft  code  of  marketing  of 
>reastmilk  substitutes. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  question  and 
me  that  has  received  widespread  and,  I 
night  add,  emotional  attention.  In  arriv- 
ng  at  our  decision  we  have  tried  to  take 
nto  account  both  the  positive  and 


negative  aspects  of  the  draft  code,  in  the 
context  of  our  own  social,  legal,  and  con- 
stitutional system. 

The  code  contains  provisions  that 
raise  significant  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  for  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, one  provision  seeks  to  ban  all 
advertising,  which  raises  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  our  constitutional  doc- 
trines of  freedom  of  expression.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  provisions  raise  con- 
cerns regarding  our  laws  on  competition 
among  business  entities,  i.e.,  antitrust 
laws. 

Another  problem  is  that  although 
the  code  appears  to  provide  flexibility 
for  governments,  its  overall  effect  is  to 
prescribe  a  rigid  set  of  rules  applicable 
to  companies,  health  workers,  and 
health  care  systems  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  does  not  provide  the  flexibility 
that  these  parties  need  to  take  account 
of  varying  legal,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  conditions.  There  is  also  am- 
biguity regarding  the  scope  of  the 
code — specifically,  whether  it  would  be 
applicable  to  products  other  than  breast- 
milk  substitutes. 

The  decision  on  the  code  was  especi- 
ally difficult  here  because  of  the  absence 
of  adequate  evidence  demonstrating  that 
the  practices  at  issue  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  breastfeeding  or  infant  health. 
Some  of  the  provisions  seek  to  curtail 
the  free  flow  of  truthful  information  to 
the  public  regarding  products  available 
to  the  public,  and  some  provisions  would 
also  curtail  commercial  practices  without 
adequate  evidence  linking  those  prac- 
tices to  a  decline  in  breastfeeding. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  ban  or  restrict  the  marketing  of 
harmful  products  and  substances.  We 
also  recognize,  in  our  laws,  the  respon- 
sibility of  manufacturers  to  adhere  to 
honest  and  ethical  standards  in  the 
preparation  and  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts. But  the  United  States  cannot  sup- 
port the  proposed  code  because  it  would 
be,  if  applied  in  the  United  States,  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  freedom  of 
men  and  women  to  make  informed 
choices,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  truthful 
information  available  about  a  product 
which  appears  to  them  to  best  meet 
their  needs. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, as  we  could  not  and  would  not 
recommend  the  implementation  of  this 


code  at  home,  we  cannot,  m  good  con- 
science, recommend  the  code  lor  im- 
plementation by  other  countries. 

1  would  emphasize  that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  deeply  concerned  about 
maternal  and  infant  health,  and  we  sup- 
port an  extensive  program  in  this  field 
in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  We  strongly  support  efforts  to 
promote  and  protect  breastfeeding  as 
the  ideal  form  of  infant  nutrition,  and 
we  strongly  support  the  work  of  WHO 
in  fostering  improved  health  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
remains  committed  to  improving  infant 
and  child  health,  and  we  believe  that  our 
own  bilateral  assistance  programs  en- 
compassing education,  training,  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  the  pro- 
motion of  breastfeeding  and  the  im- 
provement of  infant  and  maternal  nutri- 
tion attest  to  this  commitment. 

'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


U.S.  Assistance  to 
El  Salvador 

Foreign  Relations  Outline1 

Background 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  work- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  through  social  and  economic 
reforms.  Extremists  of  both  left  and 
right  have  used  violence  to  try  to  block 
the  reforms.  Salvadoran  guerrillas  have 
received  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
other  assistance  from  Cuba  and  other 
Communist  governments.  On  January 
10,  1981,  they  launched  a  general  offen- 
sive intended  to  bring  down  the  govern- 
ment. Although  it  failed,  the  offensive 
taxed  the  poorly  trained  and  ill-equipped 
Salvadoran  Armed  Forces. 

U.S.  Policy 

We  believe  that  Central  American  coun- 
tries should  be  free  to  solve  their  inter- 
nal problems  without  intimidation  or 
violence  supported  by  Cuba  and  other 
Communist  governments.  Our  policy  is 
to  support  President  Napoleon  Duarte's 
interim  government  as  it  implements 
reforms,  moves  toward  free  and  open 
elections,  and  works  to  end  all  forms  of 
terrorism.  In  addition  to  diplomatic  sup- 
port, the  United  States  provides 
economic  and  military  assistance,  with 
nomic  aid  more  than  3'/2  times  the 
amount  of  military  aid. 

Economic  Aid 

Because  of  the  violence  and  the  many 
difficulties  of  implementing  basic 

El  Salvador's  production  has 

ore  than  15%  in  the  past  2 
olence  and  terrorism  will  con- 
tribute to  a  further  decline  in  1981.  The 
■••'fall  is  estimated 
13  million.  Continuing 
•  of  about  20%  is  expected. 
■  la  and  Mexico  provide  signifi 

allowing  El  Salvador 
lop 
I  inancial  at  i  tance 
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U.S.  economic  assistance  emphasizes 
support  for  certain  land  reform  ac- 
tivities, creation  of  jobs,  provision  of 
food,  and  increased  credit  to  the  private 
sector.  In  FY  1980  we  provided  $58.8 
million  in  aid;  $63  million  was  originally 
scheduled  for  FY  1981.  Because  of  the 
continuing  economic  decline,  additional 
assistance  is  required  urgently  to  help 
the  government  meet  basic  needs, 
especially  to  finance  essential  imports  of 
food,  agricultural  chemicals,  and  in- 
dustrial materials  for  the  private  sector. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ceeding with  an  additional  $63.5  million 
in  aid,  bringing  our  total  economic 
package  in  FY  1981  to  $126.5  million. 

Security  Assistance 

Until  the  guerrillas'  January  offensive, 
the  United  States  had  earmarked  $5 
million  for  loan  guarantees  to  help 
finance  Salvadoran  purchases  of 
nonlethal  military  equipment,  such  as 
trucks,  and  $440,000  for  military  educa- 
tion and  training.  As  an  immediate 
response  to  the  offensive,  the  United 
States  leased  six  U.S.  Army  helicopters 
to  El  Salvador  and  made  available  a 
small  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
to  help  with  their  delivery  and  assembly 
and  to  train  Salvadorans  in  their  use.  On 
January  16,  1981,  President  Carter 
agreed  to  provide  defense  articles  and 
services  valued  at  $5  million  to  meet  the 
emergency  resupply  needs  of  the 
Salvadoran  forces.  Under  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  United  States  supplied  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government  for  the  first  time  since 
1977. 

In  March  1981  President  Reagan 
authorized  another  $25  million  in  securi- 
ty assistance  to  provide  for  additional 
equipment  and  the  assignment  of  addi- 
tional training  personnel.  This  increased 
the  level  of  FY  1981  security  assistance 
from  $10.4  million  to  $35.4  million.  The 
new  U.S.  assistance  will  provide  four  ad- 
ditional transport  helicopters  (bringing 
the  total  number  to  L0),  jeeps,  trucks, 
tents,  tools,  and  lirst-aid  supplies,  as 
well  us  small  arms,  grenade-launchers, 

mortar:-:,  and  ammunition. 


Military  Training  Personnel 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  there  were  33  U.S 
military  personnel  assigned  to  El 
Salvador:  20  U.S.  Embassy  Marine 
security  guards,  4  security  assistance 
ministrators  in  the  Embassy  military 
group,  4  officers  and  enlisted  personne 
in  the  defense  attache's  office,  and  5 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  assignei 
as  an  operational  planning  assistance 
team  to  the  Salvadoran  high  command 
The  additional  training  personnel  will 
consist  of: 

•  A  5-man  addition  to  the  opera- 
tional  planning  assistance  team  workin 
with  the  Salvadoran  high  command  am 
regional  commands  on  communications 
intelligence,  and  planning; 

•  Three  5-man  army  teams  workin 
outside  the  capital,  providing  small  uni 
training,  particularly  in  counterinfiltra- 
tion  techniques,  to  the  Salvadoran 
Army's  newly  created  quick-reaction 
forces  (training  will  be  conducted  ex- 
clusively inside  Salvadoran  military  gar 
risons); 

•  A  6-man  naval  team  to  instruct 
Salvadoran  personnel  in  interdiction  at 
sea  and  maintenance  of  patrol  craft  anc 
to  survey  the  need  for  upgrading  the 
boats  and  for  further  training;  and 

•  A  14-man  helicopter  maintenance 
and  pilot  training  team. 

In  the  spring  of  1981,  the  6-man 
naval  training  team  completed  its  mis- 
sion and  withdrew,  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  U.S.  military  group  in- 
creased by  8,  and  1  Marine  security 
guard  was  added.  These  changes  left  76 
U.S.  military  personnel  positions  in  El 
Salvador;  51  security  assistance  posi- 
tions, 21  Marine  security  guards,  and  4 
positions  in  the  defense  attache's  office. 

War  Powers  Resolution 

The  war  powers  resolution  requires  the 
executive  branch  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  in- 
troduced into  hostilities  or  into  a  situa- 
tion where  the  circumstances  clearly  in- 
dicate that  hostilities  are  imminent.  It 
also  requires  a  report  within  48  hours 
after  such  an  introduction  as  well  as  a 
report,  but  not  prior  consultation, 
whenever  U.S.  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  are  sent  into  foreign  ter- 
ritory. The  Administration  has  conclud- 
ed that  present  circumstances  do  not  in- 
dicate an  imminent  involvement  of  U.S. 
personnel  in  hostilities. 

Since  January  the  level  of  hostilities 
has  declined.  Our  personnel  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  San  Salvador  or  in  carefully 
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Current  Actions 


N  LTILATERAL 

•riculture 

invention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute 
peration  on  Agriculture.  Done  at 
m  Mar.  6,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
HAS  9919. 
:ion  deposited:  Argentina,  Mav  6, 

omic  Energy 

ent  amending  and  extending  the 
reement  of  Sept.  15,  1976  (TIAS  8655),  on 
search  participation  and  technical  exchange 

S   Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
H  of  fluid  test  (LOFT)  research  program, 
ited  Jan.  28.  1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar. 
effective  Oct.  20.  1980. 

lation 

■nvention  on  the  international  recognition 
rights  in  aircraft.  Done  at  Geneva  June  19, 
•itered  into  force  Sept.  17,  1953. 

■  ■>  deposited:  Guinea.  Aug.  13, 
1980. 

rotocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to 
e  convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 

Done  at  Montreal  June  14, 
•54.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  12,  1956.  TIAS 

anfications  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  13, 
•80;  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sept.  18,  1980. 

rotocol  relating  to  amendment  of  Article 
Ha)  of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
viation  (TIAS  1591)  to  increase  membership 
the  Council  from  21  to  27.  Adopted  at 
ontreal  June  21,  1961.  Entered  into  force 

1962.  TIAS  5170. 
atification  deposited:  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
pe,  Sept.  18,  1980. 

rotocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
onvention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
.<1)  (to  increase  number  of  parties 
hich  may  request  holding  an  extraordinary 
eeting  of  assemblv).  Done  at  Rome  Sept. 
).  1962.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  11,  1975. 

atifications  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  13, 
«0;  Guatemala,  Apr.  29,  1980;  Sao  Tome 
id  Principe.  Sept.  18,  1980. 

relating  to  an  amendment  [Article 
the  Convention  on  International 


Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1591),  Done  at  New 
York  Mar.  12.  1971.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
16,  1978.  HAS  7616. 

Ratification  deposited:  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
cipe, Sept.  18,  1980. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  [Article 

56]  to  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 

Aviation  (TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Vienna  July  7, 

1971.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  19,  1974.  TIAS 

8092. 

Ratifications  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  13, 

1980;  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sept.  18,  1980. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  [Article 
50(a)]  to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal 
Oct.  16,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  15, 
1980.  TIAS  9702. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  Apr.  18, 
l'.tso;  Senegal,  Auk.  4,  L980;  Panama,  Aug. 
28,  1980;  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sept.  18, 
1980. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
(TIAS  1591)  (to  add  Russian  as  an  authentic 
language  of  the  convention).  Done  at  Mon- 
treal Sept.  30,  1977.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Greece,  Oct.  23, 
1980;  Guatemala,  May  12,  1980;  Lebanon, 
Sept.  15,  1980;  Switzerland,  Mar.  4,  1980; 
Yemen,  People's  Dem.  Rep.  of,  Jan.  9,  1980. 

Commodities  — Common  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 
Signatures:  Bangladesh,  Dec.  23,  1980;  Italy, 
Dec.  17,  1980;  Luxembourg,  Dec.  29,  1980; 
Malawi,  Mar.  17,  1981;  Malaysia,  Dec.  30, 
1980;  Mexico,  Dec.  19,  1980;  Sudan,  May  13, 
1981;  Switzerland,  Mar.  30,  1981;  U.K.,  Dec. 
16,  19802;  Zaire,  Mar.  17,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Denmark,  Philip- 
pines, May  13,  1981. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Australia,  May  6, 
1981. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International  Cotton 
Institute.  Done  at  Washington  Jan.  17,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  23,  1966.  TIAS  5964. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  May  6,  1981. 


elected  regional  military  garrisons,  and 
pecial  precautions  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
ide  security  for  them.  They  will  not  go 
n  patrol  or  combat  missions  with 
alvadoran  forces  nor  will  they  other- 
wise be  placed  in  situations  where  com- 
at  is  likely.  Although  U.S.  personnel 
re  authorized  to  carry  sidearms,  they 
iay  use  them  only  in  self-defense  or  to 
rotect  other  Americans.  They  will  not 


serve  as  combat  advisers.  Instead  they 
will  train  Salvadoran  personnel  who 
come  to  the  training  centers. 


'Taken  from  the  Department  of  State 
publication  in  the  GIST  series,  released  May 
1981.  This  outline  is  designed  to  be1  a  quick 
reference  aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign 
policy  statement.  ■ 


Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  2:5,  1976.3 
Accession  deposited:  Central  African  Re- 
public, May  8,  1981. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 

and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.3 

Accession  deposited:  Central  African  Re 

public,  May  8,  1981. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad 

in  civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The 

Hague  Mar.  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force 

Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 

Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  Apr.  28, 

1981." 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Oct.  17,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  1, 
1978.  TIAS  8606. 

Acceptance  deposited:  El  Salvador,  Feb.  12, 
1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Apr.  29,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Apr.  29,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979.' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Denmark,  May  12, 
1981;  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines, 
Apr.  29,  1981;  Yugoslavia,  May  15,  1981. 

Patents  —  Microorganisms 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  the 
Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the 
purposes  of  patent  procedure.  Adopted  at 
Geneva  on  Jan.  20,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Jan.  31,  1981. 

Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  inter- 
vention on  the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil- 
pollution  casualties,  with  annex.  Done  at 


I 
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Brussels  Nov.  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force 

May  6,  1975.  TIAS  8068. 

Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  Aug.  21, 

1980. 

Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  Apr.  2,  1981. 

International  convention  on  civil  liability  for 

oil-pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels 

Nov.  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19, 

1975.3 

Accessions  deposited:  Kuwait,  Apr.  2,  1981; 

Maldives,  Mar.  16,  1981. 

International  convention  on  the  establishment 

of  an  international  fund  for  compensation  for 

oil-pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels 

Dec.  18,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  16, 

1978.3 

Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  Apr.  2,  1981. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
with  Final  Protocol  of  July  10,  1964.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1966.  TIAS  5881. 
Accessions:  St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines, 
Feb.  3,  1981;  Tuvalu,  Feb.  3,  1981. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  Final  Protocol  of 
Julv  10,  1964.  Done  at  Tokyo  Nov.  14,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Jan.  27, 
1981. 

Accessions:  St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines, 
Feb.  3,  1981;  Tuvalu,  Feb.  3,  1981. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10, 
1964.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Jan.  27, 
1981;  Portugal,  Feb.  12,  1981. 
Accessions:  St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines, 
Feb.  3,  19814;  Tuvalu,  Feb.  3,  1981. 4 

ral  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  proto- 

nd  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  197'.).  Enters  into  force  July 
1.  1981.4 

Ratifications  deposited:  Switzerland,  Mar.  4, 
1981;  U.S.,  May  5,  1981. 

lives.  Mar.  12,  1981;  St. 

Vincent  and  Grenadines,  Feb.  3,  1981.4 

Moi  •  and  postal  travellers'  checks 

detailed  regulations  with 
final  protocol.  Done  ;it  Rio  de  Janeiro  Oct.  26, 

■  ion.'  July   1,   19X1. 

'I:  Switzerland.  Mar.  4, 
'    '  5,  1981.' 

1 1     Americas  and  Spain 

al  i  Inion  of  the 
Spain.  Done  al  Santia 

I       >  •■■I  into  lor.-..  July  1. 

Dec.  2-1,  1980. 

on  of  the 
ind  Spam, 
i  erning 


the  International  Office  and  the  Transfer 

Office,  and  convention  with  final  protocol  and 

detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18, 

1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976.  TIAS 

9206. 

Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  Dec.  24,  1980. 

Parcel  post  agreement,  final  protocol,  and 
detailed  regulations  of  the  Postal  Union  of 
the  Americas  and  Spain.  Done  at  Lima  Mar. 
18,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976. 
TIAS  9206. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  Dec.  24,  1980. 


Property — Industrial-Classification 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,  1957,  as  revised.  Done  at  Geneva  May  13, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  6,  1979.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  Apr.  6,  1981. 

Red  Cross 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed 
forces  in  the  field.  Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  12, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  21,  1950;  for 
the  U.S.  Feb.  2,  1956.  TIAS  3362. 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
wrecked members  of  armed  forces  at  sea. 
Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  12,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  21,  1950;  for  the  U.S.,  Feb.  2, 
1956.  TIAS  3363. 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  12, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  21,  1950;  for 
the  U.S.  Feb.  2,  1956.  TIAS  3364. 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  protection 
of  civilian  persons  in  time  of  war.  Done  at 
Geneva  Aug.  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  21,  1950;  for  the  U.S.  Feb.  2,  1956. 
TIAS  3365. 

Notifications  of  succession:  Tuvalu,  Feb.  19, 
198P;  Grenada,  Apr.  13,  1981.6 
Notification  of  accession:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Apr.  1,  1981. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 

Acce:  :  ion  depo:  ited:  Lesotho,  May  14,  L981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974 
(TIAS  9700).  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  May  1,  1981. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  May  15,  1981. 

Seals 

1980  Protocol  amending  the  interim  conven- 

i  I'll  '.i,  1957,  as  amended  and  ex 
tended,  on  the  conservation  of  North  Pacific 

all   (TIAS  3948,  5558,  6774,  8308). 


Done  at  Washington  Oct.  14,  L980.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  May  28,  198,1 

Transportation 

Agreement  on  the  international  carriage  ol  » 
perishable  foodstuffs  and  on  the  special  eqi  4 
ment  to  be  used  for  such  carriage  (ATP), 
with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Sept.  1,  197 A 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  21,  1976.3 
Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  Mar.  5,  198M 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organizatio 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  DevelopB 

ment  Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  J 

Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 

Signatures:  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Dec.  12,  198C  J 

Dominican  Republic,  May  8,  1981; 

Guatemala,  May  13,  1981;  Comoros,  May  1M 

1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Brazil,  Dec.  10,  198' 

Argentina,  Mar.  6,  1981;  Austria,  May  14, 

1981;  Zambia,  May  15,  1981. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  7144, 
9878).  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  July  1,  1981,  if  by  June  30 
1981,  certain  provisions  have  been  met. 
Signatures:  Algeria,  Guatemala,  Peru,  South 
Africa,  Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U.S.S.R 
May  15,  1981;  Argentina,  Belgium,  Denmarl 
EEC,  France,  F.R.G.,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  U.K.7,  May  14,  1981; 
Australia,  Finland,  Japan,  Vatican  City  Statt 
May  12,  1981;  Austria,  Korea,  Rep.  of, 
Mauritius,  May  7,  1981;  Cuba,  U.S.,  May  8, 
1981;  Iraq,  May  11,  1981;  Kenya,  Apr.  16, 
1981;  Portugal,  May  13,  1981;  Saudi  Arabia, 
Apr.  30,  1981;  Switzerland,  May  6,  1981; 
Venezuela,  May  5,  1981. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application 
deposited:  Belgium,  EEC,  F.R.G.,  Greece, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands8, 
U.N.,  May  14,  1981;  Cuba,  May  8,  1981; 
Finland,  May  12,  1981;  Spain,  May  15,  1981; 
Tunisia,  Apr.  29,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  May  6, 
1981. 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 
food  aid  convention,  1980.  Done  at 
Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Enters  into  force 
July  1,  1981,  if  by  June  30,  1981,  certain  pro- 
visions have  been  met. 
Signatures:  Argentina,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
EEC,  France,  F.R.G.,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  U.K.7,  May  14, 
1981;  Australia,  Finland,  Japan,  May  12, 
1981;  Austria,  May  7,  1981;  Spain,  May  15, 
1981;  Switzerland4,  May  6,  1981;  U.S.,  May 
8,  1981. 

Declarations  of  provisional  application 
deposited:  Belgium,  EEC,  F.R.G.,  Greece, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands8, 
U.K.,  May  14,  1981;  Finland,  May  12,  1981; 
Spain4,  May  15,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland4, 
May  6,  1981. 
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V^Tien 


ntion  mi  the  elimination  of  ;ill  forms  of 
nination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
fork  Dec.  18,  1979.' 
ore:  Uruguay,  Mar.  30,  1981. 


B.ATEKAL 

liada 

1  aty  on  Pacific  coast  albacore  tuna  vessels 

ai  port  privileges,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 

m  May  26,  1981.  Enters  into  force 

>n  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifiea- 

•  ministrative  arrangement  for  the  im- 
t  mentation  of  the  agreement  on  social 

oncluded  on  Mar.  11,  1981.  Signed 
ngton  May  22.  1981.  Enters  into 
Ire  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
reement  on  social  security. 

.'morandum  of  understanding  on  coopera- 
n  in  geological  sciences.  Signed  at  Reston 
>r.  2,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  2, 

- 

vaty  to  submit  to  binding  dispute  settle- 
ent  the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  bound- 
y  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  area  with  annexed 
Teements.  Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  29, 

nate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
it.  29,  1981  with  amendments. 

emorandum  of  understanding  on  coopera- 
■n  in  remote  sensing.  Signed  at  Reston 
>r.  2,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  2, 
81. 

><>k  Islands 

rreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
ace  Corps  program  in  the  Cook  Islands. 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wellington 
d  Rarotonga  Apr.  28,  1981.  Entered  into 
re  Apr.  28,  1981. 

sypt 

treement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  14,  1980. 
Fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  Apr. 
.  1981.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  21,  1981. 

lana 

[reement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
xiities.  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Apr. 
.  1980  (TIAS  9738),  with  agreed  minutes. 
med  at  Accra  Mar.  31,  1981.  Entered  into 
re  Mar.  31,  1981. 

dia 

rreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
«.  30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036,  9232, 
78,  9663,  9764,  9913),  relating  to  trade  in 
:ton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
ttile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
's at  Washington  Apr.  22  and  23,  1981. 
itered  into  force  Apr.  23,  1981. 


exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  Apr.  17,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  17,  1981. 

Lebanon 

Investment  incentive  agreement.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  Sept.  17,  1980 
and  Feb.  10,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Apr.  30,  L981. 

Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperative 
arrangement  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  Apr.  8,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Apr. 
8,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July 
25,  1980  (TIAS  9822)  relating  to  additional 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Mar.  31,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  31,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  covering 
scientific  cooperation  in  earth  resources. 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  19,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Apr.  8,  1981. 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Search  and  rescue  memorandum  of 
understanding.  Signed  at  Honolulu  and  Port 
Moresby  Nov.  8,  1980  and  Feb.  26,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  26,  1981. 

Portugal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  June  24,  1980. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lisbon  Mar. 
27  and  Apr.  8,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Apr. 
8,  1981. 

Romania 

Program  of  cooperation  and  exchanges  in 
educational,  cultural,  scientific,  technological, 
and  other  fields  for  the  years  1981  and  1982, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Bucharest  May  21, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  May  21,  1981;  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1981. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
31,  1978  (TIAS  9210),  with  memorandum  of 
negotiations.  Signed  at  Freetown  Mar.  25, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  25,  1981. 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July 
7,  1980  (TIAS  9869),  relating  to  trade  in  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Colombo  Mar.  16,  1981.  Entered  in- 
to force  Mar.  16,  1981. 

Sweden 

Supplementary  convention  on  extradition. 
Signed  at  Washington  May  27,  1981.  Enters 
into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


Tanzania 

Agreement  lor  sales  of  agricultural  com 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  June 
ir>.  L976  (TIAS  8310),  with  minutes  of 
negotiating  meeting.  Signed  at  Dar  es 
Salaam  May  5,  1981.  Entered  into  force  May 
5,  1981. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  continuing  in  effect  safeguards 
and  guarantee  provisions  of  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  8,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  4416,  6945), 
for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Caracas  Feb.  18,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  18,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  coopera- 
tion in  earth  resources  and  geological 
phenomena.  Signed  at  Washington  and 
Caracas  Feb.  5  and  7,  1980.  Enters  into  force 
upon  signature  by  both  parties  or  upon  entry 
into  force  of  Jan.  11,  1980  agreement  for 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation, 
whichever  date  is  later. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to 
the  air  transport  agreement  of  Dec.  15,  1977 
(TIAS  9364).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Belgrade  Mar.  13  and  26,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  26,  1981;  effective  Apr.  1, 
1981. 

Zaire 

Implementation  agreement  regarding  the 
consolidation  and  rescheduling  of  repayments 
due  under  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment loans.  Signed  at  Kinshasa  Apr.  8,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  8,  1981. 


■ 


'Not  in  force. 

2With  statement. 

3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

4With  reservation(s). 

5Effective  from  date  of  independence, 
Oct.  1,  1978. 

6Effective  from  date  of  independence, 
Feb.  7,  1974. 

7With  territorial  application  to:  The 
Bailiwick  of  Guernsey,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Belize,  Bermuda,  British  Virgin  Islands, 
Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Montserrat,  St. 
Helena  and  dependencies. 

8 With  respect  to  the  Kingdom  in 
Europe.   ■ 
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Teement  establishing  the  Korean-American 
Jtural  Exchange  Committee.  Effected  by 
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CHRONOLOGY 


PRESS  RELEASES 


May  1981 


May  1 

Secretary  Haig  visits  Rome  May  1-6  to 
attend  North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
meeting.  He  also  stops  in  Brussels  on  May  5. 

May  2 

President  Reagan  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  George  H.  Aldrich  to  serve  on  the 
Iran-U.S.  Claims  Tribunal,  pursuant  to  the 
Jan.  19,  1981,  claims  settlement  agreement. 

May  4 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki 
makes  official  visit  to  the  U.S.  May  4-9,  and 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  May  7-8. 

North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
meeting  is  held  in  Rome  May  4-5.  A  joint 
communique  is  issued  May  5  expressing  deep 
concern  "at  the  continuing  threats  to  security 
and  international  stability"  and  welcoming 
"the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  theater 
nuclear  forces  arms  control  within  the  SALT 
framework  by  the  end  of  the  year."  The  coun- 
cil also  issues  a  declaration  on  terrorism,  May 
4,  and  extracts  from  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
May  5. 

May  5 

President  Reagan  appoints  Philip  C. 
Habib  as  special  emissary  to  the  Middle  East. 
Ambassador  Habib  will  meet  with  leaders  of 
Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Israel  to  explore  ways  to 
diffuse  tension  resulting  from  recent 
developments  surrounding  the  situation  in 
Lebanon. 

May  6 

U.S.  orders  Libya  to  close  its  People's 
Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  expels  its 
diplomats,  because  of  that  nation's  support 
for  international  terrorism  and  disregard  for 
the  norms  of  international  behavior.  A  new 
travel  advisory  is  also  issued  warning 
"American  citizens  against  any  travel  to  or 
residence  in  Libya." 

Ma>  10 

Francois  Mitterrand,  the  Socialist  Party 
denl  Valery  Giscard 
n  Franc*  ntial  elections. 

M.iv   12 

unmittee 
■  .    Ma)  12  13,  'I  he  committee 
mmunique  reaffirming  the 
ncern  at  the  continuing 
nd  international  stability" 
determination 
..nits 
•  nee  and  persistence 


May  13 

South  African  Foreign  Minister  F.  Roelof 
Botha  visits  Washington,  D.C.  May  13-16 
and  meets  with  President  Reagan,  Secretary 
Haig,  and  other  White  House  officials  to 
discuss  progress  on  negotiations  for  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  nation  of  Namibia. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  is  seriously  wounded  in 
an  attempted  assassination.  The  alleged 
assassin,  Mahmet  Ali  Agca,  a  Turkish  citizen, 
is  arrested. 

May  16 

Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi  Ito 
resigns.  Sunao  Sonoda  is  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

May  20 

West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
makes  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  May 
20-23. 

May  21 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  for- 
mally approves  118  to  1  (U.S.)  an  interna- 
tional code  of  marketing  of  breastmilk 
substitutes.  The  code  seeks  to  promote 
breastfeeding  by  recommending  limitations 
on  methods  of  marketing  infant  formulas. 
Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Argentina  abstain. 

May  25 

The  60th  OPEC  conference  meeting  is 
held  in  Geneva  May  25-26.  A  communique  is 
issued  announcing  that  12  OPEC  member  na- 
tions (except  Saudi  Arabia)  will  freeze  oil 
prices  at  current  levels  and  cut  production  by 
at  least  10%. 

May  28 

Stephen  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Roman 
Catholic  Primate  of  Poland,  dies. 

May  30 

Bangladesh  President  Ziaur  Rahman  is 
assassinated  during  an  attempted  coup.   ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  tht 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No.  Date 

•131  5/1 

*132  5/1 

*133  5/5 


*134  5/5 

*135  5/5 

*136  5/6 

137  5/8 

*138  5/7 

139  5/8 

140  5/6 
*141  5/8 

142  5/11 

*143  5/11 

*144  5/12 

145  5/13 

*146  5/14 


*147  5/14 

148  5/18 

"149  5/18 

*150  5/19 


Subject 

Program  for  the  official 
visit  of  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki,  May  4-9. 
Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations. 
Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  lifesaving  ap- 
pliances, May  21. 
Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  May  20. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  grou 
on  the  carriage  of 
dangerous  goods,  June  4. 
Haig:  remarks  following 
meetings  with  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Forlani  anc 
Foreign  Minister  Colombo, 
May  2. 
Final  communique — North 
Atlantic  Council,  May  5. 
U.S.,  Panama  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Environ- 
ment, Washington,  D.C, 
May  4-6. 
Digest  of  U.S.  Practice  in 
International  Law,  1978. 
Haig:  news  conference, 

Rome,  May  5. 
Haig:  statement  to  members 

of  Japanese  press  corp. 
Haig:  address  at  Syracuse 

University,  N.Y. 
Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law. 
William  P.  Clark  sworn  in  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
(biographic  data),  Mar.  25. 
U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional Khmer  relief. 
U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  working 
party  on  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN), 
June  3. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Law 
of  the  Sea,  June  8-9  (par- 
tially closed). 
Haig:  address  at  Hillsdale 

( lollege,  Michigan,  May  16. 
Overseas  Schools  Advisory 

( louncil,  June  18. 
Program  for  the  official 
visit  of  German  ( lhancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt,  May 
20-23. 
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•John  Gavin  sworn  in  as 
Ambassasor  to  Mexico 
(biographic  data).  May  LS. 

Foreign  Policy  Conference 
for  U.S.  editors  and  broad- 
casters, Washington,  D.C., 
June  1-2. 

Oceans  and  Internationa]  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific 
Affairs  Advisory  Com- 
mitee,  June  15  (partially 
closed). 

Haig:  news  conference. 

Haig:  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Fairfield  Univer- 
sity, Connecticut,  May  24. 

SOLAS,  working  graiP 
on  international  multimodal 
transport  and  containers, 
June  10. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  the  carriage  of  danger- 
ous goods,  June  23. 

John  A.  Burroughs.  Jr.. 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Malawi  (biographic  data). 

U.S.,  Canada  agreement  on 
albacore  tuna  vessels. 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment. 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on  in- 
ternational data  tlow,  June 
17. 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, June  30. 

U.S.,  Sweden  sign  supple- 
mentary extradition  con- 
vention. 

John  H.  Holdridge  sworn  in 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  (biographic  data). 

Haig:  remarks  at  the  award 
ceremony,  Airline  Hijack- 
ing Task  Force  par- 
ticipants. May  27. 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic 
(biographic  data). 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  sworn 
in  as  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  U.N. 
(biographic  data),  Feb.  4. 

Richard  T.  Kennedy  sworn  in 
as  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  (biographic 
data),  Feb.  28. 

U.S.,  Thailand  amend 
bilateral  textile  agreement, 
Mar.  30  and  Apr.  27. 
-  .  Colombia  amend 
bilateral  textile  agreement, 
Feb.  18  and  Mar.  12. 


"  170      5/29       Deane  R.  Hinton  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
(biographic  data),  May  21. 

*171       5/29       John  J.  Louis,  Jr.,  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  May  8 
(biographic  data). 

*  172      5/29        Robert  Dean  Nesen  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to 
Australia  and  Nauru 
(biographic  data). 

'Not  printed  in  the  BULLETIN.  ■ 


U.S.U.N. 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Subject 

McHenry  to  lead  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  Geneva  con- 
ference on  Namibia. 

Schwebel  elected  U.S. 
judge  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (bio.  data). 

Vanden  Heuvel  to  present 
Freedom  Medal  to  Roger 
N.  Baldwin,  founder  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

McHenry  completes  his 
tenure  as  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  U.N. 

Kirkpatrick:  founding  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  for 
the  Free  World. 

Kirkpatrick:  credentials  of 
the  South  African 
representatives. 

Lowman:  relief  to  Kam- 
puchea, relief  donors' 
meeting. 

Kirkpatrick:  Namibia, 
UNGA. 

U.S.  delegation  to  the  10th 
session  of  the  Third  U.N. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, New  York,  Mar. 
9-Apr.  24. 

Malone:  LOS  conference. 

Rosenstock:  non-use  of 
force,  Special  Committee. 


No. 

Date 

*1 

1/5 

*2 

1/15 

*3 

1/15 

*4 

1/20 

*5 

2/10 

*6 

3/2 

*7 

3/6 

*8 

3/6 

*9 

3/11 

'10 

'11 


3/17 
3/26 


*12      4/1  White  House  statement  on 

travel  plans  to  Africa  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
State-designate  for  African 
Affairs  Chester  A.  Croker. 

*13     4/2        White  House  statement  that 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
will  represent  the  U.S.  at 
the  International  Con- 
ference on  Assistance  to 
Refugees  in  Africa 
(Geneva)  instead  of  Vice 
President  Bush. 

*  1 4      4/3         Stromayer:  preparatory 
work  for  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy. 

*15      4/7         Strasser:  Guam,  Special 

Committee  on  Decoloniza- 
tion. 
16      4/10       U.S.  perspective  on  the  35th 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

*17  4/9  Kirkpatrick:  FY  1982  budget 
request,  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

18  4/9         Kirkpatrick:  refugees  in 

Africa,  International  Con- 
ference on  Assistance  to 
Refugees  in  Africa 
(Geneva). 

19  4/14        Western  five  statement  on 

Namibia. 

*20      4/16       Cerny:  social  development, 
Commission  for  Social 
Development. 

*21      4/16       Clark:  narcotics,  Committee 
II. 

*22      4/21        Sorzano:  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and 
Racial  Discrimination, 
ECOSOC. 

*23      4/21        Reynolds:  women,  ECOSOC. 

*24      4/21        Kirkpatrick:  Namibia,  Se- 
curity Council. 

*25      4/23       Kirkpatrick:  Namibia,  Se- 
curity Council. 

*26      4/27       Clark:  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance, ECOSOC. 

*27      4/28       Cardwell:  credentials  for  a 
minority  rights  group, 
ECOSOC. 
28      4/30        Kirkpatrick:  Namibia,  Se- 
curity Council. 

*29      5/1  Novak:  human  rights, 

ECOSOC. 

*30      5/1  Kirkpatrick:  birthday  of 

Andrei  Sakharov,  New 
School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York,  May  2. 

*Not  printed  in  the  BULLETIN.  ■ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


International  Law 
Digest,  1978 


The  Digest  of  United  States  Practice  in 
International  Law,  1978,  published  by 
the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State,  was  released  on 
May  8,  1981. 

The  size  of  the  1,802-page  volume, 
sixth  in  the  series  of  annual  Digests, 
reflects,  first,  the  special  circumstance 
that  several  U.S.  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives in  train  for  a  number  of  years 
came  to  fruition  in  1978,  and  second,  the 
substantial  increase  during  the  period 
1977-78  of  litigation  that  challenged  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Two  matters  brought  to  conclusion 
came  before  both  Congress  and  the 
courts:  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  combined  with  notice  of  termina- 
tion of  the  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan. 
Other  less  politically  controversial 
aspects  of  foreign  policy  were  litigated 
as  well  (e.g.,  extradition,  prisoner 
transfer,  implementation  of  fisheries 
conventions,  the  making  of  aviation 
agreements,  and  U.S.  actions  to  seize 
narcotics  cargoes  and  to  participate  in 
other  nations'  efforts  to  eradicate  nar- 
cotics production). 

The  1978  volume  discusses  a  number 
of  domestic  legislative  provisions  with 
major  impact  upon  U.S.  practice  in  in- 
ternational and  transnational  law  and 
U.S.  treaty  activity,  both  multilateral 
and  bilateral.  More  published  source 
material  has  been  reproduced  than  in 
former  years.  Nonjudicial  and 
nonlegislative  material  includes  a  variety 
'it'  official  correspondence  and 
statements.  The  volume  also  indicates 
the  role  of  mediation  in  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Publication  of  annual  Digests  concen- 
trating completely  upon  U.S.  practice  in 
international  law  began  with  the  volume 
for  the  year  1973.  Over  the  previous 

beginning  with  Cadwalader's 
one- volume  Digest  (1877),  the  Depart- 
ment of  led  at  intervals  com- 
prehensive, encyclopedic  type  surveys  of 

•  'it ire  field  of  international  law  that, 
emphasized  I  f.S.  practice. 
I  he  di  tinguished  Digests  by  Marjorie 
M.  Whit. -man  (15  v.,  1963  7.'',),  Green 
ood  Hackworth  (X  v..  1940-44), 
Moore  <x  v.,  1906),  and 
Prancii  Wharton  (3  v..  L8£  on 

■   for  their  respective 
erage  and  are  heavily 


relied  upon  by  practitioners,  scholars, 
government  officials,  and  jurists 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  has 
existed  in  its  current  form  since  July  1 , 
1931.  Prior  thereto  the  Department's 
legal  officer  had  been  designated  as  its 
Solicitor  under  an  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
and  as  its  Examiner  of  Claims  under  an 
act  of  July  25,  1866.  The  Department 
has  had  a  legal  officer  as  a  distinct, 
statutorily  established  entity  since  1848. 

The  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  during  the  year  1978  was 
Herbert  J.  Hansell.  The  Acting  Legal 
Adviser  at  the  present  time  is  Mark  B. 
Feldman.  The  Editor  of  the  Digest  of 
United  States  Practice  in  International 
Law,  1978,  is  Marian  Lloyd  Nash  (Mrs. 
Harold  Herbert  Leich)  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legal  Adviser. 

Orders  for  the  1978  Digest  and/or 
earlier  annual  Digests  should  be  sent 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  check  or  money  order, 
made  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Remittances  from  foreign 
countries  may  be  made  by  international 
postal  money  order,  by  draft  on  an 
American  or  Canadian  bank,  or  by 
UNESCO  coupons;  an  additional  25% 
handling  charge  is  required  for  orders  to 
foreign  countries. 

Ordering  data  is  as  follows: 
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•  1978:  Digest 
International  Law. 
044-000-01762-8) 

•  1977:  Digest 
International  Law 
004-000-01720-2) 

•  1976:  Digest 
International  Law 
004-000-01645-1) 

•  1975:  Digest 
International  Law 
044-000-01605-2) 

•  1974:  Digest 
International  Law, 
044-000-01566-8) 
(796  pp.). 

•  1973:  Digest 
International  Law, 
044-000-01525-1) 


of  U.S.  Practice  in 
,  $19.00  (Stock  No. 
(1,802  pp.). 

of  U.S.  Practice  in 
,  $12.75  (Stock  No. 
(1,158  pp.). 
of  U.S.  Practice  in 
,  $9.50  (Stock  No. 
(850  pp.). 
of  U.S.  Practice  in 

$11.00  (Stock  No. 
(947  pp.). 

of  U.S.  Practice  in 
,  $11.00  (Stock  No. 
(2d  printing) 

of  U.S.  Practice  in 
,  $7.50  (Stock  No. 
(618  pp.). 


Press  release  139  of  May  8,  L981. 


Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart 
ment  of  State  publication  are  available  fi\ 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Burt 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Secretary  Haig 

Peaceful  Progress  in  Developing  Nations, ; 

dress  at  Fairfield  University,  Fairfield, 

Conn.,  on  May  24,  1981  (Current  Policy 

#280). 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  American  Spirit, 

address  at  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale, 

Mich.,  on  May  16,  1981  (Current  Policy   \ 

#277). 
NATO  and  Restoring  U.S.  Leadership, 

address  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse/. 

N.Y.,  on  May  9,  1981  (Current  Policy 

#276). 


East  Asia 

Background  Notes  on  Indonesia  (May  1981) 

Economics 

International  Economic  Policy  Priorities, 
Assistant  Secretary  Hormats  before  the  I 
ternational  Insurance  Advisory  Council, 
New  York  on  May  19,  1981  (Current  Polk 
#278). 

Economic  Growth  of  OECD  Countries, 
1970-80,  INR  report  of  Mar.  9,  1981 
(Special  Report  #82).  U.S.  Trade  Policy 
(GIST,  May  1981). 

Refugees 

Indochinese  Refugees  (GIST,  May  1981). 

Security  Assistance 

Arms  Transfers  and  the  National  Interest, 
Under  Secretary  Buckley  before  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  May  21,  1981  (Cur- 
rent Policy  #279). 

South  Asia 

Background  Notes  on  Maldives  (Apr.  1981). 

Western  Hemisphere 

U.S.  Assistance  to  El  Salvador  (GIST,  May 

1981). 
Background  Notes  on  Mexico  (Apr.  1981). 
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July  1981 

Vol.  81,  No.  2052 

Afghanistan.     Secretary     Participates    in 

Louis  Town  Hall  Forum 13 

Africa.   Secretarj    Participates  in  St.    Louis 

Town  Hall  Forum 13 

American   Principles.    Peaceful   Progress  in 

veloping  Nations  (Haig) 8 

\rms  Control 

North  Atlantic  Council  Meets  in  Rome  (Haig, 
final    communique,     minutes    extract, 

declaration  on  terrorism 37 

tary     Haig's     News    Conference    of 

May  22 it 

tary     Participates    in    Foreign    Policy 

Conference   18 

tary  Participates  in  St.  Louis  Town  Hall 

Forum   13 

China.    Secretary    Participates    in    St.    Louis 

Town  Hall  Forum 13 

i  ongress 

First  and  Second  Reports  on  Cyprus  (message 

to  the  Congress) 43 

Infant  Formula  Code  (Abrams,  McPherson)  54 

International  Investment  Issues  (McCarthy)  3D 

A  Viable  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 

(Johnston) 29 

gic  Petroleum  Reserve  (Hormats)  .  .  .32 
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President  Reagan 
Attends  Economic  Summit 
in  Canada 


Feature 


President  Reagan  attended  the  seventh  economic  summit  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions July  19-21,  1981,  at  the  Chateau  Montebello  (62  miles  east  of  Ottawa)  and  in  Ot- 
tawa. The  other  participants  were  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau, 
chairman  of  the  summit;  French  President  Francois  Mitterrand;  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt;  Italian  Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini;  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki;  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher;  and 
European  Communities  Commission  President  Gaston  Thorn. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  press  briefings  held  by  Secretary  Haig  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan;  the  declaration  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  summit; 
the  concluding  statements  of  the  eight  participants;  and  statements  released  to  the 
press  on  a  summary  of  political  issues  and  terrorism. 


Secretary  Haig's 
Press  Briefing 

Washington 
July  19, 19811 


As  you  know,  this  is  the  seventh  of  our 
major  industrial  power  economic  sum- 
mits. This  one  at  Montebello,  Canada; 
it's,  outside  of  Ottawa  proper. 

The  first  one  of  these  was  held  at 
Rambouillet  [France]  in  1975,  and  it  was 
really  conceived  to  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  1973  war  and  the  oil 
crisis  and  its  impact  on  the  Western  in- 
dustrialized nations.  Ottawa  thus  com- 
pletes the  first  cycle  of  the  meetings 
hosted  by  each  of  the  principles.  It  is, 
like  its  predecessors,  essentially  an 
economic  summit.  But  there  will  be  op- 
portunities, as  there  always  are  on  such 
occasions,  for  political  discussions.  And 
on  this  occasion,  I'm  sure  it  will  be  no 
exception. 

The  purposes  of  the  summit  are  to 
enable  the  heads  of  government  to  get 
to  know  each  other  personally,  to  ex- 
change views  on  major  problems  and 
prospects  in  a  relaxed,  informal  at- 
mosphere and  setting,  and  to  seek 
agreement  on  what  we  refer  to  as 
"cooperative  approaches;"  the  major 
focus,  of  course,  will  be  economics. 
There  are  broad  topics  under  that 
heading:  macroeconomic  policy  involving 
all  Western  industrialized  nations  in 
which  there  are  common  prob- 
lems—economic growth,  levels  of 
employment,  and  the  common  struggle 
against  inflation.  There  will  also  be 
discussions  on  the  North-South  dialogue, 
if  you  will,  on  relations  between 
developed  and  developing  nations.  There 
will  be  discussions  on  energy,  trade,  and 
East- West  economic  relations. 

These  summit  meetings  express  a 


basic  and  inescapable  reality — that  the 
participating  nations,  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced economics  in  the  world,  are  in- 
creasingly interrelated.  We  used  that 
term  some  years  ago.  It's  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  emerging  interdependence 
among  developed  states  and  the  coor- 
dination of  policies  which  recognize  that 
imperatives  have  become  increasingly 
important. 

Developments  in  policies  in  one  area 
affect  policies  and  developments  in 
another.  This  requires  close  and  con- 
tinuous consultation  not  only  to  consider 
their  own  interests,  that  is,  the  world 
system  at  large.  It  has  never  been  more 
true  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  we 
either  hang  together  or  hang  separately. 
Our  enormous  power  has  to  be  matched 
by  equivalent  responsibility. 

These  summits  are  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  economic  subjects  of  common 
interest,  and  this  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
But  economics  and  politics  are  closely  in- 
tertwined. Our  economic  policies  in- 
evitably have  important  political  implica- 
tions, both  domestically  and  abroad.  And 
that  will  clearly  surface  during  this  sum- 
mit. 

Each  of  the  participating  nations 
faces,  in  various  degrees,  difficult 
economic  problems  today.  It's  a  common 
situation  that  we're  all  faced  with, 
characterized  by  rising  inflation,  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  slow  economic 
growth,  excessive  dependence  on  im- 
ports of  oil,  and  other  increasingly 
scarce  raw  materials  as  well. 

The  President  came  into  office  com- 
mitted to  trying  to  put  the  U.S. 
economy  on  the  path  of  sustained, 
noninflationary  growth.  He  proposed  a 
major  recovery  program  to  the 
American  people,  and  it's  been  very  well 
received.  That  reflects  the  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration  with  past  policies 
that  failed  to  address  fundamental  and 


Q. 


economic  problems.  I  believe  that 
Americans  are  committed  to  the  solution 
of  the  fundamental  problems  and  are 
willing  to  accept  short-term  costs  that 
are  entailed  with  improvement. 

Achieving  once  again  a  dynamic 
American  economy  is  the  best  way  we 
can  go  right  now  for  the  world  economy. 
In  other  words,  it  clearly  has  overlap- 
ping impact  on  the  economies  of  the 
developed  states  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  Japan,  and  U.S.  difficulties  translate 
very  rapidly  into  those  economies. 

Our  policies,  in  regard  to  our  own 
recovery  program,  were  not  adopted  out 
of  this  regard  for  the  impact  on  other 
countries.  On  the  contrary;  we  have 
been,  and  remain  and  will  be  in  the 
future,  sensitive  and  aware  of  the  effect 
that  our  economic  policies  here  in  the 
United  States  have  on  those  economic 
situations  within  our  partner  countries. 
Strong  economies  in  all  summit  coun- 
tries are  essential  to  address  common  in- 
ternational tasks  with  confidence  and 
support  here  at  home.  This  is  true  if  we 
are  to  achieve  our  goals  in  trade, 
energy,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
in  our  relationships  with  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world. 

Relationships  between  the  developed 
and  developing  countries  are,  and  have 
been  from  January  on,  a  key  aspect  of 
President  Reagan's  foreign  policy.  It's 
one  on  which  our  perspective  has  not  yet 
been  fully  spelled  out  but  will  be  in  the 
period  ahead.  The  summit  is  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  us  to  do  that  with  our 
Western  industrialized  partners.  The 
Cancun  summit  in  October  will  be 
another.  And  I  think  you  know  it's 
what  unusual  for  an  American 
•  lent  to  join  such  a  meeting  as  that 
which  will  take  place  in  Mexico  in  Oc- 
tober.  Our  approach  will  be  both  con- 
structive and  positive.  And  I  only 
highlight  for  you,  as  specific  examples, 
•.'Iministration's  approach  to  the 
iping  world— a  pilot  case  of  the 

of  Jamaica,  which  has  been 
it  of  Prime 
teaga;  the  efforts  which  we 
cone  ek  in  Nassau  to  join  in 

economic  development  program 
for  the  Caribbean  basin  —  the  islands  of 
bean  and  of  Central  America; 
the  I  ruled  States  is  one  of 

ntributora  to  the  economic 
if  Zimbabwe;  the  fact  that 
vai  the  hjghesl  donor 
African  refugee  conference 


We  think  there  will  be  at  the  summit 
a  wide  measure  of  agreement  among  the 
leaders  on  several  points,  and  they  are 
particularly  in  the  macroeconomic  area. 
We  will  seek  commonly  to  reduce  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  to  strengthen 
savings  and  investment,  to  assist  growth 
and  productivity,  to  facilitate  adjustment 
to  new  worldwide  economic  circum- 
stances— the  least  of  those  associated 
with  rising  costs  of  energy.  There  may 
be  differences  on  the  choice  of  policy  in- 
struments between  one  nation  or  the 
other;  I  think  they  are  commonly  united 
on  these  major  macroeconomic  objec- 
tives. 

On  trade  they  agree  on  the  need  to 
resist  protectionism,  to  maintain  an 
open  trading  system,  and  in  the  period 
ahead  to  address  trade  restrictions  not 
yet  subject  to  international  discipline. 
And  it's  the  policy  of  this  Administration 
to  be  a  leading  proponent  of  free  trade 
worldwide  and  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  insure  that  that  objective  is 
broadened  and  expanded  in  the  period 
ahead — not  only  among  our  Western  in- 
dustrialized trading  partners  but 
perhaps  even  more  importantly  among 
developing  nations  in  the  North-South 
context. 

On  energy  they  recognize  the  need 
to  continue  to  conserve  the  use  of 
energy  and  increase  supplies— especially 
coal  and  nuclear— through  price 
mechanism,  to  reduce  dependence  on  im- 
ports, and  decrease  our  vulnerability  to 
oil  supply  and  disruption. 

They  are  committed  to  a  major  ef- 
fort to  help  promote  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  developing  countries  and 
to  integrate  these  countries  more  fully 
into  the  international  economic  system. 

On  East- West  economic  relations — a 
new  agenda  topic  proposed  by  the 
United  States  for  this  conference — we 
look  to  a  probing  discussion  on  which  we 
can  build  after  Ottawa  to  bring  our  own 
economic  relations  with  the  Soviets,  col- 
lectively, in  alignment  with  our  political 
and  our  security  objectives. 

More  purely  political  discussion  will 
take  place  in  an  unstructured  way  at  the 
conference,  such  as  at  luncheons  and 
dinners,  where  heads  of  government  will 
participate  together.  There  will  also  be  a 
:  enes  of  bilateral  meetings  between 
heads  of  state  and  government  and 
I"    ident  Reagan  and  his  counterparts. 
There  is  no  formal  political  agenda  for 


this  summit.  The  leaders  will  raise 
whatever  subjects  are  of  particular  cJ 
cern  to  them.  I  would  expect,  howev<| 
that  events  between  now  and  the  surl 
mit  itself  will  tend  to  shape  the  ageni 
in  the  political  area,  but  certainly  the! 
topics  which  include  Poland,  perhapsl 
relations  with  the  Soviets  in  general,! 
arms  control,  the  Middle  East,  souths 
Africa,  and  possibly  Central  America! 

The  political  talks,  while  not  the  I 
centerpeice  of  the  economic  summit,  j 
nevertheless,  of  very  great  value.  A  1 
word  about  the  participants.  The  othrij 
heads  of  government  at  the  summit  ei 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of  the  Unite- 
Kingdom;  Chancellor  Schmidt  of  the  fl 
German  Federal  Republic;  President  i| 
Mitterrand  of  France;  Prime  Minister 
Spadolini  of  Italy;  Prime  Minister  Su:1 
of  Japan;  and  the  host,  Prime  Minist* 
Trudeau  of  Canada,  who  was  here  las' 
week  as  you  know.  The  President  of  i 
European  Commission,  Mr.  Gaston 
Thorn,  will  also  be  a  participant.  He  J 
was  here  last  week.  Only  three  of  the-'' 
eight  principals  have  attended  any  off 
previous  six  summits.  Chancellor 
Schmidt,  of  course,  is  the  veteran  of ; 
of  them.  And  Prime  Ministers  Trudea 
and  Thatcher  have  also  participated  i: 
the  past.  The  heads  of  government  wj 
be  accompanied  at  their  meeting  by  ' 
their  foreign  and  finance  ministers. 

The  session  will  begin  this  Sunda; 
evening  with  a  get-acquainted  dinner 
and  a  discussion.  It  will  be  limited  to 
heads  of  state  and  government 
themselves,  and  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding dinner,  that  I'm  aware  of, 
for  the  foreign  ministers — a  parallel  c 
ner.  It  will  end  some  time  in  the  after 
noon — this  overall  conference — Tuesc 
with  a  joint  press  conference  by  the    ( 
heads  of  government,  all  participating 

It's  important  that  the  press  and  i 
public  should  not  expect  a  summit  of  , 
this  kind — and  that's  been  true  in  the 
past  as  well — to  reach  momentous  coi 
elusions.  The  value  of  this  meeting,  as 
with  previous  summits,  has  been  a  sM 
ing  of  perceptions,  and  it  will  seek  to 
so  on  this  occasion,  increasing 
understanding  and  insuring  that  the  &' 
proaches  to  problems  are  not  working1 
crossed  purposes  but  are  mutually  reii! 
forcing.  This  is  not  the  stuff  of  dramal 
but  it  is  important.  And  as  you  know, ! 
and  you  may  care  to  explore,  there  an 
some  differing  viewpoints  among  the 
participants  on  a  number  of—  primaril 
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iomic  but  not  exclusively  so— related 
es. 

Let  me  conclude  my  brief  presenta- 
by  summarizing  what  I  believe  to  be 
basic  objectives  at  this  summit — to 
to  know  the  other  leaders  personal- 
levelop  rapport  with  them,  under- 
ld  their  concerns,  and  make  clear  our 
sitivity  to  these  concerns;  to  explain 
.  economic  and  foreign  policy  goals; 
iemonstrate  to  the  other  leaders  our 
?rmination  to  create  a  strong  U.S. 
lomy  with  stable  prices,  accepting 
essary  short-term  costs  in  this  effort; 
trengthen  our  defenses  and  to  keep 
commitment  to  international  con- 
ation and  cooperation  and  to  keep  it 
d  and  enduring;  to  discuss  the  East- 
st  relations,  as  well  as  other  major 
es  areas. 

The  summit  nations  and  the  in- 
trialized  democracies  as  a  whole  are 
nd  together  by  more  than  trade 
k'S.  Our  ties  transcend  purely 
nomic  relations.  What  Chancellor 
midt  has  written  recently  about  the 
antic  alliance  is  absolutely  correct 
applies  as  well  to  our  friends  in  the 
•ific.  What  unites  us  and  makes  us 
que  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  ap- 
our  wealth  and  our  power — namely, 
)romote  respect  for  the  freedom  of 
ions  and  the  dignity  of  individuals, 
at  we  decide  on  specific  issues  we 
leave  this  summit  essentially  and 
lefully  more  sensitive  to  each  other's 
*'s  and  concerns,  more  united,  and 
ough  shared  challenges  we  can 
ieve  the  international  growth  and 
elopment  that  all  of  our  member 
tes  seek. 

Q.  Do  you  envision  an  agreement 
the  nations  on  some  future  get- 
;ether  where  you  would  discuss 
nging  economic  policies,  in  relation 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  line  with 
itical  and  the  security  objectives? 

A.  Not  in  the  specific  sense  that 
ir  question  suggests.  I  think  there  are 
umber  of  ongoing  fora  that  permit 
t  to  happen,  both  in  the  Economic 
Timunity  and  the  OECD  [Organiza- 
i  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
^elopment]  where  they  have  always 
1  a  specific  focus  on  East- West  trade 
1  the  data  associated  with  that  trade, 
ere  will,  hopefully,  be  some  further 
cussions  within  the  COCOM  [Coor- 
ating  Committee  for  East- West 


Trade  Policy]  apparently  designed  to  put 
a  more  coherent  East- West  trade  policy 
in  the  security-related  area  together,  as 
an  example. 

Q.  Could  you  be  a  little  more 
specific  as  to  what  the  United  States 
will  propose  to  its  allies  on  East- 
West? 

A.  I  think  it  doesn't  serve  a  healthy 
purpose  at  this  point  to  get  ahead  of  the 
discussions.  And,  incidently,  with 
respect  to  whether  there  would  be 
something  as  a  result  of  the  discussions 
at  the  summit  that  the  heads  of  state,  of 
government,  would  put  together,  I  could 
not  predict,  because  they're  free  agents 
and  their  agenda  is  open  and  somebody 
could  propose  such  a  thing.  But  it's  not 
visualized  at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  East- West  in 
general,  I  think  a  broad  set  of  discus- 
sions involving  the  interrelationship  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  security 
aspects  of  East- West  relations,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  would  be  the  kind  of  a 
backdrop  I  would  anticipate  in  Ottawa. 

Q.  How  important  will  it  be  in  Ot- 
tawa to  come  to  some  kind  of  a  new 
game  plan  or  understanding  on  TNF 
[theater  nuclear  forces]  with  the  allies 
and  how  to  proceed  on  TNF? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  that  this  will 
come  up  unless  it  comes  up  in  the 
margins  or  in  bilaterals.  Essentially,  our 
situation  with  respect  to  TNF  and  the 
two-track  decision  made  in  December  of 
1979,  reaffirmed  last  May  in  Rome,  is  in 
good  shape.  Our  European  partners 
know  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
We've  been  in  the  process,  since  the 
Rome  summit,  of  coordinating  together 
with  our  allies  in  putting  together  a 
common  threat  assessment,  common  re- 
quirement assessments,  and  that's  been 
underway.  I  believe  that  the  speech  that 
I  gave  earlier  this  week  in  New  York 
again  underlined  our  commitment  to 
follow  through  with  the  two-track  com- 
mitment and  to  have  discussions  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  in  September 
with  respect  to  fleshing  out  the  precise 
time  when  the  formal  negotiations  will 
begin  sometime  between  mid-November, 
mid-December,  I  would  anticipate. 

Q.  You  said  events  between  now 
and  the  summit  in  the  political  field 
may  shape  the  agenda  of  what  they'll 
bring  up.  One  of  those  events  is  ex- 


pected to  be  the  release  of  the  F-16s 
to  Israel.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
tell  our  partners  that  we  have  some 
assurance  from  Israel  that  in  the 
future  this  equipment  will  not  be  used 
in  possible  violation  of  U.S.  law? 

A.  First,  with  respect  to  the  deci- 
sion itself,  1  don't  want  to  prejudge  that 
because  as  of  this  session  the  President 
has  not  formally  made  such  a  decision.  I 
would  anticipate  he  will  in  the  very  near 
future. 

With  respect  to  that  topic  as  an 
agenda  item,  I  would  not  expect  it 
would  be  the  focus  of  much  discussion. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  deal  in  timely 
fashion  with  the  exchanges  that  we've 
had  with  the  Government  of  Israel  on 
this  subject,  and  I  will  certainly  be 
prepared,  and  the  President  will  be 
prepared  to  do  that. 

Q.  Regarding  your  personal  effect 
on  the  summit,  especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  dedication  to  achieving 
peace,  one  of  your  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers, James  Kleskin,  has  written  in  a 
national  magazine  that  the  corps  of 
cadets  at  West  Point  are,  in  his 
words,  "sworn  warmakers."  Since  he 
works  for  you,  you  went  to  West 
Point — you're  a  graduate  of  West 
Point — do  you  think  it's  fair  or  ac- 
curate to  call  West  Pointers  "sworn 
warmakers?" 

A.  It  really  depends  on  what  you 
meant  when  you  said  that.  If  you  meant 
they  are  sworn-in  to  defend  this  country, 
why,  the  answer  to  that  is,  of  course, 
they  are.  If  it  means  that  they  are 
something  beyond  that,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  the  article, 
and  you  certainly  titillated  my  appetite 
to  do  so. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  East- West 
trade,  does  the  United  States  have  a 
position  or  a  paper  that  it  will  pre- 
sent, at  the  very  least,  for  discussion 
purposes  at  the  summit,  and  if  not, 
how  does  the  United  States  expect 
discussions  to  get  started  when  it's 
this  country  that  initiated  the  idea  of 
putting  it  on  the  agenda  in  the  first 
place? 

A.  First,  there  are  some  very  broad 
aspects  of  this  topic  that  I  think  we  feel 
the  participants  will  benefit  from  an  ex- 
change on,  such  as  linkage,  such  as  the 
interrelationship  between  economic, 
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political,  and  security-related  policies, 
especially  Soviet  military  capabilities. 

As  you  know,  we've  been  in  the 
process  in  the  Administration  of  review- 
ing very  thoroughly  East-West  trade. 
That  process  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
completion  of  that  very  extensive  review 
lends  itself  to  public  disclosure  or  even, 
necessarily,  exchanges  with  our  Euro- 
pean partners  in  the  context  that  the 
review  has  been  conducted.  Where  they 
have  an  interest  and  are  involved,  of 
course,  we  will  consult.  So  the  answer  to 
your  question  is  we  don't  view  tnat  kind 
of  a  litany  as  being  presented.  We  do 
view  a  broad  interrelationship  discus- 
sion. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  the  problems  of  pro- 
liferation will  be  an  important  topic? 

A.  It's  clear  that  all  of  our  member 
governments  are  seized  with  this  prob- 
lem. As  you  know,  there  again  we  have 
just  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  and  will 
soon  have  something  to  say,  if  it  hasn't 
already  been  said.  It  did  go  today  as 
scheduled.  Yes,  I  would  anticipate  that. 
But  it  is  not  a  major  agenda  item.  The 
agenda  item  of  energy  will  inevitably 
lead  to  future  American  policies  and  at- 
titudes on  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  and  the  associated  improvements 
we  hope  to  see  achieved  in  international 
safeguards. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  any  unified 
approach  to  the  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  particularly  does  the 
President  feel  determined  to  go  for- 
ward w  ith  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
[airborne  warning  and  control  system 
aircraft]  to  Saudi  Arabia? 

A.  Let  me  answer  your  last  ques- 
tion first,  and  the  answer  to  that  is  a 
positive  yes.  The  President  will 
proceed  with  that  project. 

With  respect  to  the  discussions  on 
the  Middle  East,  I  think  you  all  know 
••en  a  lot  of  background  at- 

th  I  the  so-called 

ipean  initiative  on  tin-  Middle  P^ast 

B  certain  degree  of  frustration  with 

t  n'it  the   talemate,  in 
David  process,  which  was 
,  lence  of  electoral 
e  hi  the  United  State  and 
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peacekeeping  effort  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  have  already  been  engaged  in  a 
number  of  discussions  with  our  Euro- 
pean partners,  especially  the  President 
of  the  Economic  Community,  Peter  Car- 
rington — British  Foreign  Minister.  Thus 
far  we  have  been  assured  and  we  are 
still  confident  that  what  our  European 
partners  would  visualize  undertaking  in 
this  effort  in  the  near  term  would  be 
mutally  reinforcing  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  whatever  U.S.  led  activities 
might  be  undertaken  in  the  near  term. 

Q.  Since  all  the  nations  need 
energy,  I  presume  you  all  are  really 
going  to  take  up  some  unified  ap- 
proach to  how  we  get  some  other 
energy  than  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  and 
maybe  use  some  of  these  great  alter- 
native energy  sources  like  Canada  has 
so  much  of. 

A.  I  would  anticipate  this  will  be  one 
of  the  really  major  topics  at  the  summit, 
both  in  the  working  group  specialist 
areas  and  in  the  heads  of  state  and 
government  sessions  and  along  the 
margins  and  during  bilaterals  as  well. 
Clearly,  we  are  looking  for  major  ef- 
forts, commonly  applied  throughout  the 
membership  of  this  summit,  to  seek  to 
reduce  dependency  on  Middle  Eastern 
oil  resources,  and  perhaps  beyond  that, 
Eastern  oil  resources,  either  of  which 
are  subject  to  cutoff  in  crises. 

We  are  anxious  to  look  very  careful- 
ly at  what  the  United  States  can  con- 
tribute in  this  area — the  area  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy — and  the  vast 
coal  deposits  which  exist  here  in  North 
America.  We're  interested  in  also  ex- 
ploring what  contributions  can  be  made 
in  other  non-OPEC,  non-Eastern- 
producing  areas,  such  as  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  and  Canada.  All  of  these 
things,  I  am  confident,  will  be  carefully 
explored. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  the 
developing  world,  do  you  include  in 
that  China  and  do  you  expect  the  new 
U.S.  relationship  with  China  to  come 
up? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  unusual  if, 
either  in  my  discussions  with  the  foreign 
ministers  or  in  the  President's  discus- 
sions with  the  heads  of  state  and 
government,  we  did  not  get  into  the  re- 
cenl  trip  I  made  to  China  and  the 


results  of  that  trip  and  the  outlook  fc 
the  future  as  we  see  it. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  underline  the 
East- West  trade  question  and  then 
later  questions  you've  been,  to  my 
mind  anyway,  vague  about  exactly    ' 
what  is  going  to  be  said.  Are  we  g(  I 
ing  to  initiate  long  discussions  tryi  - 
to  get  some  notion  of  where  these 
other  leaders  are,  what  their  thinki 
is,  with  the  idea  that  down  the  roat 
we  will  have  some  sort  of  a  new 
agreement  or  is  the  President  goinj 
make  some  sort  of  proposal  for  disc » 
sion? 

A.  I  wouldn't  go  looking  for  any  j] 
dramatic  U.S. -sponsored  proposal,  an  I 
am  sorry  if  you  got  the  impression  I  I 
tried  to  jazz  that  topic  up  in  my  prest 
tation.  I  must  have  been  gasping  for 
at  the  moment.  But  it's  just  another 
agenda  item.  It's  an  important  agend; 
item.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
that  I  think  there  will  be  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States — it's  on 
of  the  main  reasons  we're  anxious  to 
have  it  on  the  agenda — to  demonstra 
the  importance  we  feel  this  particular 
topic  enjoys  and  its  interrelationship 
with  the  political  and  economic  and 
security-related  concerns  that  we  hav 
today  in  East- West  terms. 

Q.  What  hope  do  you  have  of  co 
vincing  the  allies  to  shoulder  any 
of  the  burden  either  financially  or  i 
terms  of  equipment  in  Europe  and 
would  you  couple  that,  as  you  talk  1 
them,  with  any  hint  that  we  might 
reduce  what  we  are  doing  there  oth  ■ 
wise? 

A.  Do  you  mean  are  we  going  to 
engage  in  verbal  blackmail  threats? 

Q.  Whatever  the  right  words  an 

A.  No,  I  would  not  anticipate  the 
topic  coming  up  in  the  context  of  you: 
question.  I  do  think  that  the 
macroeconomic  issues  that  we  will  be 
discussing  and  the  example  being  set 
the  United  States  in  which  we  are 
engaged  in  substantial  reductions  in  a 
number  of  our  Federal  expenditures, 
while  simultaneously  adding  at  the  le\ 
of  about  7%  increase  a  year  for  the  n<  t 
5  to  our  defense  needs,  is  an  example 
that  we  feel  is  both  necessary  because  1 
the  slippage  in  our  own  military 
capabilities  but  also  an  example  that  \ 
hope  our  European  friends  and  our 
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ainese  friends  will  be  impressed  by  as 
r  make  their  own  calculations  in  a 
e'  tough  economic  environment. 

Q.  Your  tone  would  be  as  soft  as 
l?  That  is  the  tone  that  you're  go- 
i  to  take  on  it?  You  won't  be  cam- 
erning  any  harder  for  them  to  make 

•eater  effort? 

A.  No,  I  don't  anticipate  a  confron- 
n.  As  you  know,  there  are  a  number 

es  that  are  of  concern  to  both 
>.  There  is  the  issue  of  Japanese- 
•opean  trade  relationships.  There  are 
es  of  vehicles  that  impede  the  kind 
free  trade  that  we  are  seeking.  There 
ancern  in  Europe  about  high 
jerican  interest  rates  and  the  impact 
t's  having  on  European  economies. 
These  are  going  to  be  areas  of  very 
ar  discussion.  I  hope  they  are  not  go- 
to be  areas  of  tension  or  disagree- 
nt  but,  rather,  exchanging  views  and 
ightening  one  another  with  respect  to 
•  concerns  of  all. 

Q.  A  number  of  observers,  sea- 
led or  otherwise,  who  have  return- 
from  Europe  in  recent  weeks  bring 
me  the  judgment  that  the  Euro- 
ins,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  like 
r  economic  policies  and  to  the  ex- 
it they  are  familiar  with  our  foreign 
licy  they  don't  like  that  either.  Do 
u  think  that  2  days  with  the  Presi- 
nt  is  going  to  change  much  of  that? 

A.  First,  I  won't  share  your  broad 
rieralization.  I  do  not  find  that  our 
ropean  partners  are  discomforted  by 
r  foreign  policy.  There  is  a  specific 
a  of  that  foreign  policy  that  they 
i-e  been  less  than  happy  with.  In  fact, 
;re  are  two.  The  one  is  the  pace  at 
dch  we  have  been  willing  to  enter  into 
ns  control  negotiations  with  the 
viet  Union,  and  that's  intimately  in- 
toed  in  their  own  domestic  climate 
ih  respect  to  nuclear  weapons. 
:ondly,  I  think  there's  been  some  con- 
■n  expressed  by  some  about  the  tone 
our  approaches  to  the  East.  I  think 
ently  President  Mitterrand  has  made 
ne  equally  vigorous  statements  on 
it  subject.  So  I  don't  accept  what  you 

I  do  accept  that  our  economic 
icies,  especially  our  interest  rates, 
ve  been  the  subject  of  concern  and  in- 
casing concern  in  recent  weeks.  But  I 
art  5  years  in  Europe,  and  during  that 
nod  they  were  also  disturbed  with 
lerican  economic  programs.  At  that 


time  their  concern  was  what  they 
perceived  to  be  a  lack  of  discipline  here 
in  the  U.S.  economy,  a  situation  where 
we  are  letting  inflation  run  rampant,  a 
situation  when  we  were  letting  the 
dollar  suffer  what  they  referred  to  as 
"benign  neglect,"  and  a  situation  in 
which  they  felt  that  lack  of  discipline  in 
our  own  domestic  energy  program  was 
being  translated  onto  their  shoulders 
through  declining  dollar  values. 

We've  turned  that  around.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  put  together  a 
coherent,  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  get  inflation  under  control, 
to  get  economic  growth  proceeding  more 
rapidly  in  a  positive  direction.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  perceived  in  Europe  to 
some  degree  with  resulting  high  levels 
of  interest  rate  to  be  a  cause  of  their 
problems. 

We  understand  their  concern.  We've 
been  sensitive  to  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  increasingly  sen- 
sitive to  it  as  we  proceed  down  the  road. 
I  think  another  problem  that  bothers  our 
European  friends,  and  I'm  speaking  very 
frankly,  is  that  they  have  different 
systems  than  we  do  here.  They  don't 
welcome  American  officials  suggesting 
how  they  should  correct  their  economic 
deficiencies,  and  they  have  many.  I  think 
it's  important  that  there  be  a  free  ex- 
change of  views  on  these  relative  con- 
cerns, and  I  anticipate  there  will  be,  but 
I  think  it's  going  to  be  a  very  cordial  and 
constructive  dialogue  that  will  take 
place. 

Q.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
released  logistical  and  security  details 
on  the  Ottawa  summit  trip.  They  are 
permitting  hostile  demonstrations  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  summit.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  Canadian 
Government's  security  arrangements? 

A.  I  would  leave  that  to  the  ex- 
perts. I  haven't  dug  into  those  matters 
that  you're  speaking  of.  I  think  we  do 
welcome  the  fact  that  Canada  is  a 
democratic  society  and  an  open  society 
and  we  like  that. 

Q.  Do  we  have  a  contingency 
agreement  with  our  allies  to  radically 
cut  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  Poland? 

A.  I  think  we  have  discussed  this 
issue  repeatedly  over  the  last  6  months 
and  it  was  discussed  at  length  before 
this  Administration  came  in.  There's  no 


question  that  there's  been  extensive 
planning  and  coordinating  discussions 
between  the  members  of  NATO  and 
those  Western  industrialized  states  out- 
side of  NATO,  and  which  are  focusing, 
primarily,  on  political,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  reactions  that  might  be 
undertaken  in  the  event  of  a  situation  in 
Poland  of  the  kind  you  describe.  Beyond 
that  I  won't  say.  And  that  doesn't  mean 
there  are  any  a  priori  triggering 
mechanisms  for  a  complete  set  but  a 
menu. 

Q.  Given  the  different  approaches, 
given  the  fact  that  you  said  that  the 
allies  will  try  to  reach  a  mutual 
understanding  on  a  different  subject, 
on  the  subject  of  Central  America, 
does  that  mean  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  change  its  posi- 
tion on  Central  America? 

A.  I  think  our  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  is  giving  a 
speech  today  on  this  subject,  and  I 
would  refer  you  to  that.  It's  a  clear  ex- 
position of  what  our  current  policy  is 
and  will  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
your  question  to  suggest  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  there  is  our  view  of 
a  political  solution  and  reaffirming  that 
a  political  solution  is  our  objective. 

We  are  faced  with  two  problems. 
One  is  a  security-related  problem.  And 
the  other  is  a  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  condition  of,  whether  you  refer  to 
them  as  economic  deprivation  or 
socioeconomic  or  social  justice  objec- 
tives, to  which  an  entirely  different  set 
of  programs  have  to  be  designed  and 
tailored.  That's  precisely  what  we've 
been  doing  in  the  case  of  our  Caribbean 
basin  development  plan  and  the  discus- 
sions we  have  had  with  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  Canada. 

We  would  visualize,  if  this  plan  takes 
shape  with  the  agreement  and  participa- 
tion of  all,  that  we  would  expand  the 
donor  countries.  I  think  that  deals  more 
precisely  with  the  question  of  the 
socioeconomic  environment  in  Central 
America  and  the  opportunities  it  affords 
for  external  mischiefmaking. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  annual 
economic  summits  to  continue  after 
this  one? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  anticipate  it,  but  it 
depends  on  the  heads  of  state  and 
government.  It  will  be  one  of  the  topics 
they  will  discuss,  I  am  sure. 
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What  I'm  really  trying  to  do  for  you 
tonight  is  to  give  you  a  very  quick  and 
cryptic  description  of  the  bilaterals  that 
were  held  between  the  President  and 
Chancellor  Schmidt  of  West  Germany 
and  French  President  Mitterrand. 

As  you  know,  the  President  will  con- 
duct bilaterals  not  only  with  these  two 
but  with  Japan  and  Great  Britian.  He 
has  talked  to  Canada.  He's  talked  to  the 
Economic  Community;  of  course,  finally 
with  Italy.  After  each  we'll  give  you  a 
flavor  of  what  occurred.3  That  is  all  we 
are  going  to  talk  about. 

First,  the  meeting  with  Chancellor 
Schmidt  was  an  extension  of  a  relation- 
ship which  has  already  begun,  as  you 
know,  both  as  a  result  of  the 
Chancellor's  earlier  visits  to  Washington. 
There  was  a  very  lengthy  discussion  and 
exchange  on  the  economies.  The 
Chancellor,  of  course,  raised  his  con- 
cerns about  the  impact  of  the  perception 
of  high  U.S.  interest  rates  on  European 
economies  in  general.  The  President 
went  into  considerable  length  to  explain 
to  the  Chancellor  that  high  interest 
rates  do  not  represent  American  policy, 
that  these  were  inherited  economic  con- 
ditions, and  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  pursue  a  broadly  based 
program  involving  fiscal,  tax,  and 
monetary  reform  and  fiscal 
restraint — all  designed  to  bring  our  in- 
flation levels  under  control — and  that 
the  consequence  of  that  would  be  a 

onsive  drop  in  the  interest  rate.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  understood  the  con- 

of  our  European  partners  and 
Helmut  Schmidt's  [(articular  concerns 

ll  the  current  high  level  of  interest 

Beyond  these  economic  questions 

Chancellor  Schmid  d  course,  very 
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the  second,  and  the  situation  remains 
tense  and  worrisome. 

There  were  discussions  in  general  on 
East- West  matters  between  the 
Chancellor  and  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent registered  his  concerns  about  ex- 
cess dependency  on  Soviet  natural  gas 
and  the  pipeline  issue  and  offered  to 
present  to  the  Chancellor  a  host  of  alter- 
native programs  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  cooperate  and  support  on 


tTI  photo 

which  might  eliminate  dependency  or 
reduce  dependency  in  that  area. 

The  President  also  raised  the  issue 
of  other  aspects  of  East- West  trade  and 
the  desirability  of  having  a  high-level 
meeting  this  fall  to  look  at  the  possibility 
of  tightening  up  in  certain  areas  and 
perhaps  loosening  up  in  other  areas.  But 
the  main  objective  would  be  to  tighten 
up  in  military-related  issues  involving 
end  items  and  technology.  With  respect 
to  technology,  the  focus  would  be  on 
military-related  trade  as  distinct  from 
specific  military  trade.  Military-related 
trade,  items  that  could  have  an  impact 
more  indirectly— that  would  be  reserved 
to  technology. 

All  in  all,  the  meeting  was  fast- 
moving,  cordial,  and  reflected  the  fact 
that  the  two  leaders  have  spoken 
together  in  the  past  and  have  already 

Wished  a  level  of  frankness  and  rap- 
port that  enabled  us  to  do  a  lot  of 
business. 

I  lie  I 'resident  used  this  meeting  also 
'o  once  again  reaffirm  the  American  in- 
tention to  proceed  with  the  two  tracks 
of  the  TNF  modernization,  deployment, 
and  negotiation.  The  President  noted 
l  hat  I  would  meet  with  [Soviet  Foreign 


Minister]  Gromyko  in  the  fall  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  with  a  view 
toward  having  specific  negotiations 
begin  between  mid-November  and  mic 
December  of  this  year. 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Mitterrand 
was  [inaudible].  In  other  words,  this  w 
the  first  occasion  that  the  two  leaders 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  one  anoth 
I,  as  an  observer,  was  very  impressed 
with  the  cordial  relationship  which  wa 
established  at  this  first  meeting.  Ther 
was  an  initial  exchange  of  personal 
observations  by  the  two  men  which,  I 
think,  helped  to  establish  that.  There 
were  discussions  again  on  the  econom 
situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Mitterrand  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  going  to  attempt  to  le 
ture  the  United  States  on  our  econom 
policy  but  at  the  same  time  pointed  01 
that  at  some  point  this  interest  rate 
problem  could  have  a  profound  impac 
not  only  in  Western  Europe  but  perh<  i 
in  a  broader  global  context. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Mitter 
rand  for  the  recent  statements  of  the 
President  himself — President  Mitter- 
rand— and  his  Foreign  Minister  and 
other  government  officials  on  support 
for  the  two-track  decision  of  the  theat 
nuclear  modernization  and  negotiator 
and  the  French  President's  repeated 
reference  to  the  need  to  maintain  our 
defense  levels. 

There  were  discussions,  which  we 
brief  and  yet  important,  on  East-Wes 
relations,  exchanges  between  the  two 
men.  President  Reagan  used  this  as  a 
opportunity — recognizing  the  French 
terest  in  North-South  relations— to 
outline  with  some  specificity  his  great 
interest  and  the  high  priority  he  gives ) 
U.S.  and  Western  policies  vis-a-vis 
developing  nations. 

This  is  an  interest  which  the  Pres 
dent  came  into  office  with  which  has 
been  sharpened  as  a  result  of  discussi  s 
early  on  in  his  Administration  with  th 
President  of  Mexico,  Lopez  Portillo,  1 1 
with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  They'v< 
been  reflected  in  this  hemisphere  by  t; 
pilot  model  program  the  President  ha 
launched  for  the  economic  developme 
of  Jamaica  and  the  subsequent  efforts 
we've  made  to  launch  a  program  desi;  - 
ed  to  assist  with  the  social-economic 
needs  of  the  Caribbean  basin  area  an< 
the  Central  American  countries,  whic 
was  the  focus,  as  you  know,  of  the 
meeting  we  had  with  Mexico,  Canada 
Venezuela,  and  ourselves  in  Nassau  a 
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resident  Mitterrand  expressed  a 
eso  to  continue  and  expand  the 
il;  -ral  talks  started  today  and  to  pro- 
se discussions  into  a  longer 
rr— futuristic  timeframe— 3-4  years 
it.che  future,  and  because  he  felt  it 
a  important  that  we  not  exclusively 
r^ge  ourselves  in  immediate  problems 
nl  but  look  toward  longer  range 

[  think  the  President  warmly 
eomed  that.  The  President  used  this 
ct>ion  to  invite  President  Mitterrand 
)  ne  with  him  and  to  meet  with  him 
t  'illiamsburg  at  the  time  of  the 
cvtown  celebration  this  fall  where,  as 
iderstand,  an  invitation  had  already 
0'  to  President  Mitterrand  from  the 
p  isoring  organization.  President  Mit- 
;:and  expressed  a  warm  reception  to 
h  proposal,  and  I  anticipate  that  will 
eappening  at  Williamsburg.  We  bet- 
B  ^et  the  date  on  that  because  I  don't 
n  my  left  pocket. 
All  in  all,  I  think  the  discussions 
.*  l  both  leaders  were  an  auspicious 
tft  as  preliminaries  to  the  multilateral 
i  ussions  which  will  proceed  tomorrow 
vning;  and  as  a  prelude  to  tonight's 
i  ler  which  will  be  participated  in  or 
'.■nded  by  the  principals  only,  and  dur- 
"  which  I  anticipate  all  of  the  leaders 
.■  express  themselves  in  greater  detail 

with  a  greater  exchange  of  views  in 
\  larger  venue. 

Q.  You  said  in  the  discussion  with 
mcellor  Schmidt,  the  President  — 
ivbe  these  were  your  words,  the  sit- 
i  ion  in  the  Middle  East  remains 
>>e  and  worrisome.  What  did  you 
i  ans  by  that? 

A.  I  think  that  anyone  who  has 
■n  witnessing  the  escalating  cycle  of 
lence  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  but 
concerned  as  casualties  mount  and  in- 
:ent  noncombatants  become  the  vic- 
is  of  these  exchanges.  I  don't  want  to 
very  much  beyond  that  because  that's 
p  subject  of  another  set  of  events  yet 
occur,  as  I  say. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  the  Presi- 
nt  offered  Chancellor  Schmidt 
veral  options  on  a  natural  gas  supply 
West  Germany. 

A.  No,  he  didn't  mention  several  op- 
■ns.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be 
lpful  if  we  could  offer  to  our  Euro- 
an  partners,  especially  those  engaged 
the  pipeline  project,  some  alternative 


approaches  to  their  energy  need  prob- 
lem. And  this  was  done  as  an  offer  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  might  be  better 
alternatives  for  both  West  Germany  and 
France  in  this  instance  and  whether  or 
not  in  the  long  term  these  would  better 
meet  their  interests  and  our  mutual  in- 
terests. 

Q.  So  he  offered  nothing  specific 
and— 

A.  In  general,  we  are  talking  about 
coal,  a  peaceful  nuclear  power,  plus 
alternative  gas  and  fuel  oil  solutions, 
where  we  are  somewhat  more  limited, 
as  are  they. 

Q.  Did  President  Reagan  bring  up 
in  his  bilateral  talk  with  President 
Mitterrand  the  four  Communists  that 
have  joined  his  government  in  France? 

A.  No,  that  subject  was  not  discuss- 
ed. It  is  clearly  a  subject  that  has  been 
discussed  in  the  past  and  is  behind  us. 

Q.  Did  the  President  discuss  with 
Mitterrand  the  Middle  East  situation 
and  what  was  Mitterrand's  response? 

A.  No,  that  did  not  come  up,  and  I 
think  it  did  not  come  up  simply  because 
the  two  leaders  ran  out  of  time.  We  had 
to  use  an  interpreter  for  that  meeting  so 
the  substantive  exchange  was  somewhat 
slower. 

Q.  I'm  just  wondering  about 
Chancellor  Schmidt,  whether  or  not 
you  could  be  more  specific?  Did  he 
give  any  particular  view  on  what  he 
felt  the  U.S.  posture  should  be  vis-a- 
vis Israel,  or  what  the  Western  com- 
munities' posture  should  be  vis-a-vis 
Israel? 

A.  No,  I  think  that  he  expressed 
very  specifically  his  deep  concern  about 
the  escalating  cycle  of  violence  and  was 
anxious  to  both  register  that  concern 
and  to  hear  President  Reagan's  own 
outlook  with  respect  to  recent  events. 
We  provided  that,  but  it's  a  little 
premature  yet  and  I  think  inappropriate 
to  go  farther  than  that. 

Q.  Did  the  President  tell  him  his 
decision  on  the  F-16s,  and  when  will 
the  press  be  notified  about  that? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  and  there's  been 
no  decision  on  that  subject.  I  would  an- 
ticipate one  in  the  very  near  future,  but 
we  leave  this  up  to  the  President,  of 
course.  It's  his  responsibility,  and  he  just 
had  not  made  it  yet. 


Q.  Can  you  say  whether  either 
Chancellor  Schmidt  or  President  Mit- 
terrand raised  concerns  and  expressed 
them  to  the  President  about  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America,  particularly 
El  Salvador? 

A.  No,  this  subject  did  not  arise  in 
either  of  the  bilaterals.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  however,  President  Reagan  went 
into  considerable  detail  about  his  think- 
ing with  respect  to  the  developing 
world,  and  especially  the  socioeconomic 
objectives  associated  with  the  Caribbean 
basin  plan. 

Q.  Did  the  question  of  the  Com- 
munist participation  in  the  Cabinet  in 
France  come  up? 

A.  No,  as  I  say,  I  believe  that  sub- 
ject is  behind  us. 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  European 
leaders  give  an  estimate  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  how  long  their  economies 
could  tolerate  high  interest  rates  in 
this  country— 6  months,  a  year?  And 
what  would  happen  if  the  high  rates 
did  not  come  down  by  a  specified 
time? 

A.  Clearly  there  was  some  discus- 
sion about  durability  in  the  context  of 
the  current  levels  of  high  interest  rates. 
And  incidentally,  many  of  our  other 
European  partners  have  equally  high  in- 
terest rates  of  their  own.  I  think  the 
President  noted  that  we  were  number 
four  among  some  of  the  major  in- 
dustrialized countries  in  that  regard.  But 
I  think,  in  the  case  of  the  discussion 
with  President  Mitterrand,  there  was 
some  exchange  that  would  have  sug- 
gested that  the  toleration  level  has  limits 
in  terms  of  duration,  perhaps  the  end  of 
the  year. 

There  was  some  hope  expressed  on 
the  U.S.  side  that  as  we  are  watching 
current  or  previous  levels  of  inflation 
start  to  come  down  that  there's  a  basis 
for  some  optimism  that,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  lowering  of  American  in- 
terest rates.  But  I  think  it's  also  impor- 
tant that  all  of  us  bear  in  mind,  and  the 
President  emphasized  himself,  that  we 
do  not  control  interest  rates.  They  are 
set  by  an  independent  agency,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant, I  think,  that  we  recognize  that, 
too,  in  the  context  of  assessing  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  manipulate 
monetary  policy  in  that  way. 
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1.  We  have  met  at  a  time  of  rapid  change  and 
great  challenge  to  world  economic  progress 
and  peace.  Our  meeting  has  served  to  rein- 
force the  strength  of  our  common  bonds.  We 
are  conscious  that  economic  issues  reflect  and 
affect  the  broader  political  purposes  we 
share.  In  a  world  of  interdependence,  we 
reaffirm  our  common  objectives  and  our 
recognition  of  the  need  to  take  into  account 
the  effects  on  others  of  policies  we  pursue. 
We  are  confident  in  our  joint  determination 
and  ability  to  tackle  our  problems  in  a  spirit 
of  shared  responsibility,  both  among 
ourselves  and  with  our  partners  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Eeonony 

±    I  he  primary  challenge  we  addressed  at 

this  meeting  was  the  need  to  revitalize  the 

economies  of  the  industrial  democracies,  to 

;    'if  our  own  people  and 

rid  prosperity. 

Summit  the  average 
A  inflation  in  our  countries  has  fallen, 
(1  four  of  them  inflation  remains  in 
double  fi^njre-    In  many  countries  unemp 

till  rising. 

i  pro  peel  ot  moderate  economic 

ar  but  at  present  it 
promises  little  early  relief  from  unemploy- 

,  menl    deficil    originating 
oil  price  increai  e  have  bo  far 
tolerable 
but  are  likely  to  pei 


for  some  time.  Interest  rates  have  reached 
record  levels  in  many  countries  and,  if  long 
sustained  at  these  levels,  would  threaten  pro- 
ductive investment. 

4.  The  fight  to  bring  down  inflation  and 
reduce  unemployment  must  be  our  highest 
priority  and  these  linked  problems  must  be 
tackled  at  the  same  time.  We  must  continue 
to  reduce  inflation  if  we  are  to  secure  the 
higher  investment  and  sustainable  growth  on 
which  the  durable  recovery  of  employment 
depends.  The  balanced  use  of  a  range  of 
policy  instruments  is  required.  We  must  in- 
volve our  peoples  in  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  change:  change  in  expectations 
about  growth  and  earnings,  change  in 
management  and  labor  relations  and  prac- 
tices, change  in  the  pattern  of  industry, 
change  in  the  direction  and  scale  of  in- 
vestments and  change  in  energy  use  and  sup- 
ply- 

5.  We  need  in  most  countries  urgently  to 
reduce  public  borrowing;  where  our  cir- 
cumstances permit  or  we  are  able  to  make 
changes  within  the  limits  of  our  budgets,  we 
will  increase  support  for  productive  invest- 
ment and  innovation.  We  must  also  accept 
the  role  of  the  market  in  our  economies.  We 
must  not  let  transitional  measures  that  may 
be  needed  to  ease  change  become  permanent 
forms  of  protection  or  subsidy. 

6.  We  see  low  and  stable  monetary 
growth  as  essential  to  reducing  inflation.  In- 
terest rates  have  to  play  their  part  in  achiev- 
ing this  and  are  likely  to  remain  high  where 
fears  of  inflation  remain  strong.  But  we  are 
fully  aware  that  levels  and  movements  of  in- 
terest rates  in  one  country  can  make 
stabilization  policies  more  difficult  in  other 
countries  by  influencing  their  exchange  rates 
and  their  economies.  For  these  reasons,  most 
of  us  need  also  to  rely  on  containment  of 
budgetary  deficits,  by  means  of  restraint  in 
govei  I  penditures  as  necessary.  It  is 
also  highly  desirable  to  minimize  volatility  of 
interest  rates  and  exchange  rates;  greater 


stability  in  foreign  exchange  and  financial 
markets  is  important  for  the  sound  develop: 
ment  of  the  world  economy. 

7.  In  a  world  of  strong  capital  flows  an 
large  deficits  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  tha' 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  international 
banking  system  and  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions  be  fully  maintained.  We 
welcome  the  recently  expanded  role  of  the 
IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund]  in  finat 
ing  payments  deficits  on  terms  which  en- 
courage needed  adjustment. 

8.  In  shaping  our  long  term  economic 
policies,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  t) 
environment  and  the  resource  base  of  our 
planet. 

Relations  With  Developing  Countries 

9.  We  support  the  stability,  independence  a) 
genuine  non-alignment  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  in 
terest,  respect  and  benefit,  recognizing  the 
reality  of  our  interdependence. 

10.  It  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as  in 
theirs  that  the  developing  countries  should 
grow  and  flourish  and  play  a  full  part  in  the 
international  economic  system  commensurat 
with  their  capabilities  and  responsibilities  ar 
become  more  closely  integrated  in  it. 

1 1 .  We  look  forward  to  constructive  and 
substantive  discussions  with  them,  and 
believe  the  Cancun  Summit  offers  an  early 
opportunity  to  address  our  common  problem 
anew. 

12.  We  reaffirm  our  willingness  to  ex- 
plore all  avenues  of  consultation  and  coopen 
tion  with  developing  countries  in  whatever 
forums  may  be  appropriate.  We  are  ready  tx 
participate  in  preparations  for  a  mutually  ac 
ceptable  process  of  global  negotiations  in  cir 
cumstances  offering  the  prospect  of  mean- 
ingful progress. 

13.  While  growth  has  been  strong  in  mos 
middle  income  developing  countries,  we  are 
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ply  conscious  oi  the  serious  economic 
nlems  in  many  developing  countries,  and 
grim  poverty  faced  especially  by  the 
irer  among  them.  We  remain  ready  to  sup- 
t  the  developing  countries  in  the  efforts 
■  make  to  promote  their  economic  and 
•al  development  within  the  framework  of 
ir  own  social  values  and  traditions.  These 
arts  are  vital  to  their  success. 

14.  We  are  committed  to  maintaining 
stantial  and,  in  many  cases,  growing 

els  of  Official  Development  Assistance  and 
1  seek  to  increase  public  understanding  of 
importance.  We  will  direct  the  major  por- 
n  of  our  aid  to  poorer  countries,  and  we 
1  participate  actively  in  the  United  Nations 
nference  on  the  Least  Developed  Coun- 

15.  We  point  out  that  the  strengthening 
our  own  economies,  increasing  access  to 

r  markets  and  removing  impediments  to 
jital  flows  contribute  larger  amounts  of 
eded  resources  and  technology  and  thereby 
nplement  official  aid.  The  flow  of  private 
pital  will  be  further  encouraged  insofar  as 
e  developing  countries  themselves  provide 
surances  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
.estments. 

16.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  partners, 
lose  contributions  are  meagre,  should  make 
ire  development  assistance  available,  and 
ke  a  greater  share  of  exports  of  developing 
untries,  while  respecting  their  in- 
pendence  and  non-alignment. 

17.  We  will  maintain  a  strong  commit- 
ent  to  the  international  financial  institu- 
>ns  and  work  to  ensure  that  they  have,  and 
*  effectively,  the  financial  resources  for 
eir  important  responsibilities. 

18.  We  attach  high  priority  to  the  resolu- 
an  of  the  problems  created  for  the  non-oil 
jveloping  countries  by  the  damaging  effects 
1  them  of  high  cost  of  energy  imports 
.llowing  the  two  oil  price  shocks.  We  call  on 
le  surplus  oil-exporting  countries  to  broaden 
leir  valuable  efforts  to  finance  development 

I  non-oil  developing  countries,  especially  in 
le  field  of  energy.  We  stand  ready  to 
^operate  with  them  for  this  purpose  and  to 
xplore  with  them,  in  a  spirit  of  partnership, 
ossible  mechanisms,  such  as  those  being  ex- 
mined  in  the  World  Bank,  which  would  take 
ue  account  of  the  importance  of  their  finan- 
ial  contributions. 

19.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  ac- 
elerated  food  production  in  the  developing 
i-orld  and  of  greater  world  food  security,  and 
he  need  for  developing  countries  to  pursue 
ound  agricultural  and  food  policies;  we  will 
ixamine  ways  to  make  increased  resources 
ivailable  for  these  purposes.  We  note  that 

he  Italian  Government  has  in  mind  to 
iiscuss  within  the  European  Community  pro- 
posals to  be  put  forward  in  close  cooperation 
vith  the  specialized  U.N.  institutions  located 
n  Rome  for  special  action  in  this  field 
primarily  directed  to  the  poorest  countries. 

20.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 


implications  of  world  popuation  growth. 
Many  developing  countries  are  taking  action 
to  deal  with  that  problem,  in  ways  sensitive 
to  human  values  and  dignity;  and  to  develop 
human  resources,  including  technical  and 
managerial  capabilities.  We  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  issues  and  will  place 
greater  emphasis  on  international  efforts  in 
these  areas. 


Trade 

21.  We  reaffirm  our  strong  commitment  to 
maintaining  liberal  trade  policies  and  to  the 
effective  operation  of  an  open  multilateral 
trading  system  as  embodied  in  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tarriffs  and  Trade]. 

22.  We  will  work  together  to  strengthen 
this  system  in  the  interest  of  all  trading  coun- 
tries, recognizing  that  this  will  involve  struc- 
tural adaptation  to  changes  in  the  world 
economy. 

23.  We  will  implement  the  agreements 
reached  in  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions and  invite  other  countries,  particularly 
developing  countries,  to  join  in  these  mutual- 
ly beneficial  trading  arrangements. 

24.  We  will  continue  to  resist  protec- 
tionist pressures,  since  we  recognize  that  any 
protectionist  measure,  whether  in  the  form  of 
overt  or  hidden  trade  restrictions  or  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  to  prop  up  declining  in- 
dustries, not  only  undermines  the  dynamism 
of  our  economies  but  also,  over  time,  ag- 
gravates inflation  and  unemployment. 

25.  We  welcome  the  new  initiative 
represented  by  the  proposal  of  the  Con- 
sultative Group  of  Eighteen  that  the  GATT 
Contracting  Parties  convene  a  meeting  at 
Ministerial  level  during  1982,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  OECD  countries  in  their  programme  of 
study  to  examine  trade  issues. 

26.  We  will  keep  under  close  review  the 
role  played  by  our  countries  in  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  multilateral  trading  system 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  maximum  openness 
of  our  markets  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  while 
allowing  for  the  safeguard  measures  provided 
for  in  the  GATT. 

27.  We  endorse  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment by  the  end  of  this  year  on  reducing  sub- 
sidy elements  in  official  export  credit 
schemes. 


Energy 

28.  We  are  confident  that,  with 
perserverance,  the  energy  goals  we  set  at 
Venice  for  the  decade  can  be  achieved,  ena- 
bling us  to  break  the  link  between  economic 
growth  and  oil  consumption  through  struc- 
tural change  in  our  energy  economies. 

29.  Recognizing  that  our  countries  are 
still  vulnerable  and  energy  supply  remains  a 
potential  constraint  to  a  revival  of  economic 
growth,  we  will  accelerate  the  development 
and  use  of  all  our  energy  sources,  both  con- 


ventional and  new,  and  continue  to  promote 
energy  savings  and  the  replacement  of  oil  by 
other  fuels. 

30.  To  these  ends  we  will  continue  to  rely 
heavily  on  market  mechanisms,  supplemented 
as  necessary  by  government  action. 

31.  Our  capacity  to  deal  with  short-term 
oil  market  problems  should  be  improved,  par- 
ticularly through  the  holding  of  adequate 
levels  of  stocks. 

32.  In  most  of  our  countries  progress  in 
constructing  new  nuclear  facilities  is  slow. 
We  intend  in  each  of  our  countries  to  en- 
courage greater  public  acceptance  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  respond  to  public  concern  about 
safety,  health,  nuclear  waste  management 
and  non-proliferation.  We  will  further  our  ef- 
forts in  the  development  of  advanced 
technologies,  particularly  in  spent  fuel 
management. 

33.  We  will  take  steps  to  realize  the 
potential  for  the  economic  production,  trade 
and  use  of  coal  and  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  ensure  that  its  increased  use  does 
not  damage  the  environment. 

34.  We  also  intend  to  see  to  it  that  we 
develop  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  sources 
of  renewable  energy  such  as  solar,  geother- 
mal  and  biomass  energy.  We  will  work  for 
practical  achievements  at  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energy. 

35.  We  look  forward  to  improved 
understanding  and  cooperation  with  the  oil 
exporting  countries  in  the  interests  of  the 
world  economy. 

East- West  Economic  Relations 

36.  We  also  reviewed  the  significance  of 
East- West  economic  relations  for  our  political 
and  security  interests.  We  recognized  that 
there  is  a  complex  balance  of  political  and 
economic  interests  and  risks  in  these  rela- 
tions. We  concluded  that  consultations  and, 
where  appropriate,  coordination  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that,  in  the  field  of  East- 
West  relations,  our  economic  policies  con- 
tinue to  be  compatible  with  our  political  and 
security  objectives. 

37.  We  will  undertake  to  consult  to  im- 
prove the  present  system  of  controls  on  trade 
in  strategic  goods  and  related  technology 
with  the  USSR. 

Conclusion 

38.  We  are  convinced  that  our  democratic, 
free  societies  are  equal  to  the  challenges  we 
face.  We  will  move  forward  together  and 
with  all  countries  ready  to  work  with  us  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony.  We  have 
agreed  to  meet  again  next  year  and  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  to  hold  this  meeting  in 
France.  We  intend  to  maintain  close  and  con- 
tinuing consultation  and  cooperation  with 
each  other. 
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Concluding 
Statements 

Ottawa 
July  21, 19815 


Prime  Minister  Trudeau 

I  should  wish  first  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  table  here  to  express  our 
welcome  to  the  press  here  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practices,  established 
practices,  and  as  chairman  of  the  sum- 
mit meeting  this  year,  I  must  make  a 
statement  summarizing  the  main  points 
we  have  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  each  of  my  colleagues 
will  in  turn  speak  to  you. 

The  Ottawa  summit  was  met  at  a 
time  of  rapid  change  and  great  challenge 
to  world  economic  progress  and  peace. 
East- West  relations  have  been  affected 
by  the  increase  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  ever  increasing 
presence  in  the  world.  The  political  and 
economic  situation  of  many  countries 
has  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  adapt 
to  the  new  changes.  The  members  of  the 
summit  meeting  have  also  been  victims 
of  these  changes,  and  whatever  we  have 
attempted  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  last 
years  was  not  necessarily  carried  out. 
We  have  had  to  reexamine  the  situation 
and  restructure  our  activities  so  that,  of 
course,  there  has  been  some  pessimism 
about  this  summit. 

Of  course,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a 
difficult  one  but  in  my  dual  capacity  as  a 
participant  and  chairman  I  am  able  to 

No,  the  pessimists  were  not 
justified."  We  have  met  for  many  hours, 
and  these  contacts  have  promoted 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  in  facing 

—  which 
challi  We've  had  very  com- 

prehensive discussions  and  frank  discus- 
during  our  meetings.  We  have  not 
ide  our  divergences.  We  realize 
re  dealing  with  economies 
;  ir<    and 

different  reactions  to  the  evolving 
reed  thai  we  could 


not  revitalize  our  economies  by  isolating 
ourselves  from  one  another.  We  have 
agreed  on  the  fundamentals  and  realize 
we  must  take  into  account  in  our  politics 
the  impact  it  may  have  on  our  partners. 

The  whole  burden  of  that  fight  can- 
not be  made  on  monetary  policy  alone. 
And  third,  levels  and  movements  of  in- 
terest rates  in  one  country  can  make  life 
more  difficult  for  other  countries  by  in- 
fluencing the  exchange  rates.  This  is 
something  to  which  we  must  all  remain 
sensitive  and  which  we  must  try  to 
minimize.  We  must  also  pursue  responsi- 
ble trade  policies. 

Over  the  years,  as  summit  partners, 
we  have  warned  against  succumbing  to 
the  temptation  of  protection.  These 
warnings  have  served  us  well.  If  we  had 
drifted  into  protectionism,  we  might 
have  conjured  up  an  economic  crisis 
similar  to  that  of  the  1930s.  We  have 
reiterated  our  strong  commitment  to  an 
open,  liberal,  and  multilateral  trading 
system.  We  have  agreed  to  deal  with 
trade  distortions.  But  we  are  determined 
not  to  lay  the  burdens  of  adjustment  at 
the  doorstep  of  our  neighbors.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  working  with  others 
on  a  trade  agenda  for  the  1980s.  I 
regard  this  consensus  about  trade  policy 
as  one  of  the  most  important  to  have 
emerged  from  our  meeting,  not  least  for 
a  major  trading  nation  like  Canada. 

One  of  the  uncertainties  hovering 
over  this  summit  was  how  it  would  deal 
with  the  North-South  relationship.  It's 
no  secret  to  anyone  that  I  attach  very 
great  importance  to  that  relationship  as 
an  element  of  fundamental  equity,  of 
mutual  interests  and  benefits,  and  of 
global  security. 

The  Ottawa  summit  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  important  meetings  this  year 
where  the  North-South  relationship  will 
be  at  the  center  of  the  agenda.  It  seem- 
ed important  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
signal  emanating  from  Ottawa  should  be 
clear  and  that  it  should  be  positive.  For 
the  signal  to  be  persuasive,  it  had  to 
come  from  all  of  us  jointly.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  much  of  the  travel,  that  as 
chairman  of  this  year's  meetings,  I 
undertook  in  the  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  summit. 

The  world  looked  to  the  Ottawa 
summit  for  some  sign  of  movement, 
some  basis  for  hope  that,  progress  is 
possible,  that  the  logjam  can  be  broken. 
I'm  very  pleased  with  what  we've  been 
able  to  achieve.  Our  discussions  showed 


a  common  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  a  com-  J 
mon  readiness  to  respond  to  it.  There 
now  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  sui 
mit  countries  to  pursue  any  opportune 
for  meaningful  progress,  including  wh 
are  known  as  "global  negotiations."  Thl 
openness  to  the  process  of  global 
negotiations  represents  a  consensus 
which  did  not  exist  before  our  summit 
and  seemed  very  remote  not  too  many 
months  ago. 

The  message  we  send  from  this 
meeting  to  the  developing  countries  is 
the  following:  First,  we  respect  your  ii| 
dependence  and  support  genuine  non- 
alignment  as  a  contribution  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  stability  and  as  a  basi 
for  cooperation.  Second,  we  look  to  yo 
to  play  a  full  part  in  the  international 
economic  system  and  to  become  closeb 
integrated  to  it.  Third,  we  are  ready  t< 
participate  with  you  in  preparations  fo 
a  process  of  global  negotiations.  Fourt 
we  appreciate  the  problems  of  energy 
supply  which  you  are  encountering  anc 
are  prepared  to  join  with  the  surplus  o 
exporting  countries  in  examining  how 
best  we  might  jointly  help  you  in 
developing  your  indigenous  energy 
reserves.  Five,  we  recognize  the  impor 
ance  of  more  food  production  in  your 
countries  and  of  greater  world  security 
and  will  try  to  make  increased  resourci 
available  for  these  purposes.  Six,  we  w 
maintain  our  strong  multilateral  comm 
ment  to  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions and  to  the  role  they  have 
played  in  alleviating  the  problems  of 
development.  And  lastly,  we  will  direct 
the  major  portion  of  our  aid  to  the 
poorer  countries. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  year's  sum- 
mit meeting,  it  seemed  to  us  we  could 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  strength- 
ening of  the  armed  forces  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  an  impact  on  the 
resources  of  our  country  and  on  the 
orientations  which  we  have  had  to 
follow.  We  are  convinced  of  the  need  fc 
a  strong  defense  capability,  but  we're 
also  open  to  the  possibility  of  dialogue 
and  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  as  regards  nuclear  ar- 
maments and  security  with  less  ar- 
maments and  diminished  cost. 

I  should  wish,  in  conclusion,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to  say  that 
we  were  very  happy  to  be  the  host  na- 
tion of  this  summit  meeting.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  all  of  those  who 
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e  accepted  the  challenge  for  this 
at  endeavor  and  have  provided  the 
ximum  in  assuring  success.  May  I  be 
•mitted  also  to  express  deep  gratitude 
nay  colleagues  at  this  table  for  having 
de  my  task  so  easy  and  to  wish  them 
dspeed  as  they  return  to  their  own 
intries. 


esident  Reagan 


m  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  thank- 
\  you  for  the  welcome  we've  had  and 
l  hospitality  that  we've  enjoyed  during 
r  2  days  together  in  Montebello. 
rci. 

You've  been  a  most  gracious  host 
d  my  fellow  countrymen  and  I  shall 
ig  be  grateful.  Not  long  ago  the  con- 
ntional  wisdom  was  that  our  seven  na- 
ns were  more  sharply  divided  than 
y  time  in  years.  Only  three  of  us  had 
*nded  an  economic  summit  before 
d  the  rest  of  us  are  still  in  the  first 
ade— the  first  year  class. 

To  the  outside  world  this  looked  like 
would  be  a  difficult  summit.  Inflation 
tes  are  running  at  incredible  levels, 
lemployment  disrupts  the  lives  of 
illions  of  people  and  new  fears  of  pro- 
ctionism  are  sweeping  across  our  con- 
lents.  The  agenda  of  Montebello 
presented  an  enormous  challenge  for 
of  us.  The  true  measure  of  these  past 

-  days  filled  with  candid  but 
A'ays  friendly  talks — is  that  we  leave 
th  a  true  sense  of  common  under- 
anding  and  common  purpose.  We've 
scussed  at  great  length  how  each  one 
us  is  addressing  economic  problems  at 
ime  while  working  in  concert  to  assure 
at  we  are  sensitive  to  the  impact  of 
ir  actions  upon  our  partners. 

I'm  grateful  to  the  other  leaders 
;re  for  their  degree  of  understanding 
id  support  for  the  economic  policies 
e're  embarked  upon  in  the  United 
ates.  We  have  also  resolved  that  we 
tall  resist  protectionism  and  support  an 
>en,  expanding  system  for  multilateral 
ade.  And,  as  you  have  been  told  by  the 
rime  Minister,  we  shall  work  together 


in  helping  the  developing  nations  move 
toward  full  partnership  in  that  system. 

As  Chancellor  Schmidt  has  told  us, 
our  unity  in  economic  matters  is  the  best 
insurance  we  have  against  a  return  to 
the  disastrous  "beggar-thy-neighbor" 
policies  of  another  era. 

Economic  unity  and  political  unity 
are  two  great  goals  we  must  continue  to 
pursue.  All  our  nations  share  democratic 
institutions  based  on  a  belief  in  human 
dignity,  freedom,  and  the  preeminence 
of  the  individual.  I  believe  that  we 
depart  with  fresh  confidence  and  op- 
timism about  the  future  of  democratic 
values  and  our  societies. 

Many  uncertainties  still  lie  ahead; 
much  remains  to  be  done.  But,  as  an 
American,  I  would  like  to  recall  for  you 
an  inspiring  story  of  my  native  land.  It's 
the  story  of  young  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
who  was  struck  down  by  polio  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  then,  struggling  to 
cover  and  to  scale  new  heights.  I  men- 
tion it  because  much  of  that  struggle 
took  place  on  a  little  island  not  too  far 
from  here  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
and  the  story  is  remembered  by  a  very 
appropriate  title,  "Sunrise  at 
Campebello." 

Today,  as  we  leave  Montebello,  I 
just  can't  resist  the  suggestion  that  over 
the  past  few  years  our  nations  have  suf- 
fered from  an  affliction  too,  an  economic 
affliction.  I  hope  sometime  in  the  future 
people  will  look  back  and  say  that  here, 
in  these  talks,  we  began  to  put  our  na- 
tions back  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery  and  that  a  new  sun  rose  at 
Montebello.  That  is  a  hope  I  know  all  of 
us  share. 


President  Mitterrand 

I  too  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau,  Prime 
Minister,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Canadian  Government  for  its  excellent 
welcome  and  for  the  very  favorable  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Ottawa,  or 
Montebello,  summit  was  carried  out. 
These  conditions  were  so  favorable 


that  we  were  able  to  progress,  to 
achieve  work,  and  even  to  achieve  some 
conclusions.  You  know  that  France  has 
an  original  policy — a  new  policy,  if  you 
like — within  this  framework  as  com- 
pared to  the  theme  generally  put  for- 
ward. I  call  this  an  original  policy.  It  is 
our  own  peculiar  policy.  We  have  our 
own  objectives,  and  it  was  important  for 
us  to  see  whether  it  was  possible — and  I 
had  no  doubt  this  was  possible — for  us 
to  fulfill  this  policy  in  harmony  with  the 
others.  By  the  others,  I  mean  our  main 
partners — those  represented  here  and  a 
few  others  as  well. 

This  has  been  possible  partly 
because  everybody  participated,  partly 
because  everybody  has  realized  what 
elements  in  our  own  policies  can  harm 
other  countries'  policies  and  what  must, 
therefore,  be  set  aside. 

We  have  all  realized  what  can  be 
favorable  to  our  common  success  and 
should,  thus,  be  supported.  But  this  has 
succeeded  also  because  France  is  in 
favor  of  solidarity.  We  support,  first  of 
all,  our  friends.  We  think  of  history,  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury in  which  we  have  seen  disruptions, 
crises,  and  war,  and  we,  thus,  are  united 
behind  a  certain  number  of  fundamental 
changes  particularly  freedom — freedom 
concerning  the  international  level  and 
freedom  concerning  democracy  and 
democratic  values  within  each  of  our 
countries. 

We  stand  solidly  behind  our  friends, 
and  we  also  fully  support  those  who, 
without  being  represented  here,  have 
been  kept  in  mind  many  of  our  discus- 
sions and  in  many,  in  fact,  of  our  deci- 
sions. I'm  thinking  more  particularly  of 
the  countries  of  the  Third  World,  more 
particularly  the  poorer  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World. 

Right  from  the  beginning,  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
cooperate,  to  restrict  as  much  as  pos- 
sible erratic  exchange  rates  in  our  cur- 
rencies, and  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  well,  high  interest  rates.  This  is 
not  a  French  problem.  It  is  a  European 
problem.  In  fact,  I  can  say  that  this  is  a 
worldwide  problem.  I  can  say  this  taking 
into  account  possible  consequences  of 
present  trends. 

If  you  have  a  look  at  the  text  of  our 
communique,  you  will  see  that  there  are 
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a  certain  number  of  points  being  put  for- 
ward concerning  these  issues.  Similarly, 
right  from  the  start,  our  position  was  in 
favor  of  everything  that  is  able  to  bring 
down  protectionism  provided,  of  course, 
that  right  from  the  start  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  whole  set  of  existing 
mechanisms — mechanisms  which  mean 
that  here  and  there  protectionism  is 
much  too  present. 

Concerning  trade  with  East  bloc 
countries,  as  the  communique  says,  a 
new  examination  of  the  situation  will  be 
carried  out  shortly.  I  have  expressed  the 
hope  that,  concerning  this  issue  as  con- 
cerning all  the  others,  we  take  stock 
very  precisely  of  the  state  of  trade  with 
those  countries  and  that  we  take  stock 
of  the  strategic  consequences  that  might 
arise.  This  is  also  a  point  included  in  the 
communique. 

In  addition  to  this,  priority  had  to  be 
given  during  our  talks  to  a  policy  toward 
countries  of  the  Third  World,  what  we 
call  North-South  relations.  This  is 
necessary  not  simply  because  it  is  our 
duty  but  also  because  it  is  in  our  own  in- 
terest. We  must  be  distrustful  of  any  at- 
titude that  I  would  term  paternalistic.  It 
is  when  we  will  be  able  to  expand  trade 
on  stable  bases,  when  we  will  be  able  to 
stabilize  raw  material  prices;  once  this  is 
done  it  will  be  possible  for  those  coun- 
tries to  set  up  lasting  development 
plans,  and  once  they  have  done  this,  we, 
the  industrialized  countries,  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  our  tasks. 

I  think  that  along  the  lines  of  what 
we  call  the  energy  affiliate  and  along  the 
lines  of  global  negotiations,  which  will  be 
referred  to  again  at  Cancun,  and  also 
concerning  international  relations,  I 
would  say  that  on  all  these  points  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved.  We  have  been 
to  outline  our  objectives  clearly. 

And  then,  particularly  during  our  in- 
formal meetings,  we  discussed  problems 

erning  international  relations,  con- 
he  balance  of  forces.  The  posi- 
E  ranee  has  always  been  as 
follow-:  equilibrium  above  anything  else. 
■ .  equilibrium  has  to  dominate 

■  e  matter  of  forces  but  it 
i  termine  the  nature,  the  type  of 

be  opened  up.  The  aim  be- 

trmamenl  and  peace. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  Paris,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  in 
France,  the  next  summit  will  be  held.  As 
you  know,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  a 
first  cycle  here  in  Canada.  This  was  the 
seventh  summit.  So  a  new  cycle  of  such 
summit  meetings  will  begin,  and  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  first  element,  the 
first  step  in  this  cycle,  will  take  place  in 
France.  I  will  be  happy  to  welcome 
them,  my  friends  and  partners,  gathered 
here  today,  and  since  it  is  my  task,  I  will 
continue  to  put  forward  and  defend  the 
interests  of  my  country,  but  I  will  make 
sure  that  the  summit  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue  along  the  path  of  under- 
standing of  our  common  interests  and  of 
our  common  tasks. 


Chancellor  Schmidt 

First  of  all,  I  too  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  warmly  for  the  welcome,  the 
hospitality  of  your  country,  and  for  the 
way  you  have  acted  as  chairman.  You 
have  been  a  very  fair,  a  very  just,  chair- 
man. 

I  think  that  we  have  found  many 
areas  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
agree,  and  there  were  also  many  other 
areas  or  sectors  in  which  close  coopera- 
tion is  possible  and  in  which  I  think  we 
can  achieve  or  have  already  achieved  a 
compromise.  We  have  all  expressed  our 
desire  to  fight  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  to  achieve  competent  and 
strong  world  trade  and  world  economy. 
I  would  like  to  stress  these  points 
because  this  time,  even  more  so  than  in 
the  past,  the  countries  were  represented 
by  heads  of  state  who  use  different 
economic  policies  or  recipes,  if  I  can  call 
them  this,  in  their  own  countries,  in  the 
range  between  monetarism  and  Keyne- 
sian  theory. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  four  points. 
First,  the  main  role  played  by  trade 
policy;  We  agreed  here  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  adopt  any  policies  that  take  ac- 
count only  of  national  goals  and  do  not 
take  account  of  the  repercussions  they 


may  have  on  the  world  economy.  We  dc 
not  wish  to  pursue  such  national 
policies. 

I'd  like  to  refer  you  to  points  21 
through  24  of  the  communique  more 
particularly.  We  all  face  considerable 
pressure  toward  protectionism  in  our 
own  governments,  and  we  have  all  here 
expressed  the  desire  to  avoid  such  pro- 
tectionism with  a  view  toward  maintain 
ing  the  strength  and  freedom  of  world 
trade. 

Second,  another  important  subject 
was  that  concerning  the  problems 
caused  by  high  interest  rates.  We  had  a 
very  detailed  and  interesting  discussion 
without  any  accusations  from  one  of  thi 
other  parties,  and  several  participants 
mentioned  what  negative  repercussions 
a  long-lasting,  high  interest  rate  would 
have  on  their  national  economies.  This  : 
true  in  any  case  for  the  German 
economy — particularly  if  you  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  European 
economies  have  already  been  more 
strongly  affected  by  the  second  oil  pric< 
rise  than  was  expected  a  couple  of  year 
ago. 

We  also  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  expresse< 
the  intention  to  do  its  very  best  to  brinj 
down  these  high  interest  rates.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  too,  has  told  us  that  the 
American  economy  is  also  suffering 
from  high  interest  rates. 

It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  see 
whether  the  fight  against  inflation  in  th 
United  States  might  take  certain  dif- 
ferent paths,  which  is  why  I  have  had  t 
point  out  that  my  government,  when  I 
go  back  to  Bonn,  will  begin  to  take  cer- 
tain decisions  concerning  the  fact  that, 
unfortunately  for  the  time  being,  we  wi 
still  have  to  deal  with  high  interest  rate 
and  that  we  will  thus  have  to  take  cer- 
tain measures. 

The  third  point,  North-South  rela- 
tions, I  would  like  to  emphasize  what 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  said  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  would  like  to  say,  quite  clear 
ly,  that  we  have  full  respect  toward  tru 
ly  nonaligned  countries,  toward  genuine 
nonalignment,  which  we  consider  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  stability 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  announce  that 
the  federal  government  in  Bonn  will  su] 
port  the  organization  of  global  negotia- 
tions in  the  near  future.  I  am  happy  ths 
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have  already  been  able  to  hold 
cussions  on  the  upcoming  summit  in 
ncun. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
importance  of  the  exchange  of  views 
olving  the  basic  agreement  concern- 
East-West  relations  where  we  are 
cing  about  equilibrum  in  military 
ces,  dialogue,  and  preparedness  to 
peration.  An  exchange  of  views 
>ut  present-day  problems,  about  arms 
itation  and  arms  control,  were  par- 
llarly  important  to  me.  And  I  was 
?  very  much  interested  in  the  ex- 
inge  of  views  about  the  present-day 
iation  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
>ressed  the  common  desire  to  see 
ice  be  established  in  that  part  of  the 
rid  in  the  near  future.  We  all  want 
vicious  circle  of  the  use  of  violence 
:hat  part  of  the  world  to  be  ended. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank 
y  warmly  President  Reagan,  Presi- 
it  Mitterrand,  my  colleagues  Prime 
nister  Thatcher,  Mr.  Spadolini,  Mr. 
zuki,  and,  more  particularly,  to  our 
>t,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  I  would 
;  to  thank  you  all  for  the  openness, 
■  frankness  with  which  you  all  spoke, 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been 
y  much  enriched  by  this  summit 
eting,  and  I  have  to  say  that  I'm  hap- 
to  note  that  we  have  become  better 
[uainted  and  that  we  are  all  deter- 
ged not  to  accept  that  we  should  act 
Jiout  taking  account  of  each  other's 
)blems.  But  quite  on  the  contrary,  we 
te  said  strongly  that  we  will  take  into 
:ount  everybody  else's  interests  and 
>blems.  These  are  two  essential  points 
me. 


2P 

ime  Minister  Thatcher 

n  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
y  warm  tribute  to  your  skilled  chair- 
Jiship  and  thorough  preparations.  I 
nk  our  success  at  this  summit  owes  a 
;at  deal  to  those  two  things.  I'd  like 
o  to  say  thank  you  to  our  Canadian 
sts  for  the  excellent  arrangements 


they  made,  both  in  Montebello  and  in  Ot- 
tawa. 

This  is  my  third  economic  summit. 
And  over  that  period,  we've  increasingly 
given  time  in  our  discussions  to  the  ma- 
jor political  issues  of  the  day,  such  as 
Afghanistan  and  the  Middle  East  as  well 
as  to  the  economic  problems  that  we 
face.  I  think  this  development  reflects 
reality  because  political  issues  and 
economic  matters  can't  be  isolated  from 
one  another  and  treated  separately. 
They  interact  at  every  level — national 
and  international.  And  I  think  this  reali- 
ty was  recognized  more  at  this  summit 
than  at  any  other.  The  result,  I  think, 
was  a  workmanlike,  balanced  discussion 
which  comprehended  all  of  the  major 
problems,  whether  economic  or  political, 
that  face  the  Western  world. 

On  these  substantive  issues,  I'd  like 
to  confine  my  comments  to  four  points: 
First,  the  world  economy.  At  the  last 
two  summits  in  Tokyo  and  Venice,  our 
work  was  dominated  by  the  impact  of 
the  second  oil  price  shock  on  the  world 
economy.  We  then  considered  the  im- 
pact it  would  have  and  how  we  should 
react  to  it.  This  time,  of  course,  we  met 
in  the  trough  of  the  recession  which  that 
shock  produced.  But  we've  had  to  look 
at  the  whole  range  of  economic  ques- 
tions, at  the  twin  evils  of  inflation  and 
unemployment,  the  need  to  adapt  our 
economies  and  attitudes  in  order  to  beat 
unemployment,  and  of  monetary 
disorders  producing  high  interest  rates 
and  volatile  exchange  rates. 

We  all  agreed  on  the  need  to  fight 
inflation  as  the  precondition  for 
defeating  unemployment  as  you  have 
emphasized,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  on  the 
need  for  low  monetary  growth,  on  the 
need  for  containing  public  borrowing, 
and  for  tight  control  of  government  ex- 
penditure. We  are  all  giving  effect  to 
these  principles  in  our  own  policies  ac- 
cording to  our  own  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  second  substantive  issue  on 
which  I'd  like  to  comment  is  developing 
countries.  I  think  I  take  away  three 
salient  thoughts  from  our  discussions  on 
relations  with  developing  countries.  The 
first  is  that  we  share  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  economy  with 
them— the  need  to  develop  energy 
resources,  to  encourage  investment,  to 
fight  inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
to  expand  trade.  All  of  these  things  we 
share  with  them.  The  second  thing  that 


we  share  is  that  we  welcome  discussion 
with  them  in  whatever  ways  or  groups 
are  useful.  And  the  third  is,  we  must 
pay  particular  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
poorer  countries.  We  agreed  to  direct  a 
major  portion  of  our  aid  to  the  poorer 
countries,  and  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  a  particularly 
good  record  on  that. 

Third,  a  few  comments  about  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  been  meeting  in 
the  shadow  of  a  further  outbreak  of 
fierce  fighting  in  the  Middle  East.  Once 
again,  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Lebanon  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  con- 
flict that  is  not  of  their  seeking.  And 
whatever  any  of  us  may  think  about  the 
causes,  we  all  agree  on  the  need  for  an 
urgent  cease-fire  in  Lebanon,  for  an  end 
to  the  loss  of  innocent  civilian  life  there, 
and,  above  all,  for  a  solution  to  the  con- 
flict between  Arabs  and  Israelis  from 
which  this  violence  flows.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  shall  continue  to  use  all 
our  influence  for  this  purpose. 

The  last  issue  on  which  I'd  like  to 
comment  is  East- West  relations.  We 
discussed  this  scene  and  the  concern 
that  we  all  feel  about  the  extent  of  the 
Soviet  military  threat  to  our  interests. 
Speaking  for  Britain,  I've  been  heart- 
ened by  the  strength  of  common  purpose 
that  I  sensed  in  our  discussions.  We  all 
agreed,  and  we  agreed  with  real  deter- 
mination, on  the  need  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense  capability  and  to  insist  on 
the  need  for  military  balance.  Of  course, 
that  goes  hand-in-hand  with  our 
readiness  to  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  to  insure  genuine  security  at 
a  lower  level  of  weaponry  and  resources. 

Our  discussions  have  linked  the  two 
aspects  of  the  preservation  of  the  free 
world  and  the  free  market  economy 
which  sustains  it,  namely,  defense  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  health 
and  soundness  of  the  world  economy. 
Altogether,  a  very  successful  summit  on 
which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Canada 
deserve  our  thanks  and  congratulations. 
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Prime  Minister  Suzuki 

For  this  most  successful  conclusion  of 
this  Ottawa  summit,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  outstanding  chairmanship  of  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  and  the  most  generous 
cooperation  by  the  Government  of 
Canada.  I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  beyond  expression. 

The  fundamental  task  of  sum- 
mitry— particularly  this  summit — is  for 
us  to  deal  with  political  and  economic 
difficulties  that  threaten  the  peace  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  world.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  as  the  sole  representative 
having  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  join 
this  summitry  to  say  that  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  also  have  much  ex- 
pectation of  and  interest  in  this  summit. 

As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  summit, 
there  have  been  many  fruits — on  East- 
West  relations,  North-South  issues,  and 
various  problems  that  face  all  of  us  in 
the  West  within  us.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  and  expressed  this  commit- 
ment that  we  should  tackle  these  prob- 
lems with  a  common  perception  and 
sense  of  common  objectives  in  a  way 
that  befits  our  respective  nations  and  its 
strength  and  circumstances. 

Another  fruit  is  that  we  have  felt 
strongly  that  we  should  demonstrate 
that  the  Western  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  East  and  also  to  step  up  our 
cooperation  with  the  Third  World,  and 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  steadfast 
maintenance  of  free  trade  institutions  is 
a  most  important  fruit  out  of  this  sum- 
mit. I  believe  this  is,  indeed,  the 
message  from  Ottawa  to  the  world.  Our 
cipants  have  expressed  our  solidari- 
ty and  cooperation,  and  this  strong  ex- 

on,  I  believe,  is  a  most  valuable 
and  irreplaceable  achievement  of  this 

Above  all,  I  am  sati  Red  thai  we 
•  n  able  to  build  friendship  and 
mfidence  among  the  leaders  of 


The  North-South  question  was  an 
important  item  on  our  agenda.  We  have 
been  united  in  recognition  that  our  in- 
terdependence in  the  international  com- 
munity is  becoming  more  important  than 
ever,  and  we  are  committed  to  further 
expand  official  development  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  for  this  most  successful  summit 
conference,  I  am  again  grateful  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  personally  and  to  the 
people  of  Canada  for  their  most 
generous  support  and  cooperation  and, 
with  that  note  of  thanks,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  comments. 


Prime  Minister  Spadolini 

The  Government  of  the  Italian  Republic 
is  very  grateful  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 


ment and  in  particular  to  Prime  Minist 
Trudeau,  who  was  the  animator  and 
coordinator  of  our  discussion,  for  the 
perfect  organization  of  this  summit 
meeting  of  the  main  industrial  countrie 
of  the  Western  world — a  summit 
meeting  which  has  coincided  with  one  < 
the  most  difficult  moments  of  the 
periods  of  the  Western  industrial  coun- 
tries and  after  many  events  which  hav< 
affected  our  countries,  which  has  had  i 
impact  on  all  our  countries,  and  which 
has  made  it  necessary  to  search  for  ne1 
points  of  view  and  coordinated  views. 

In  this  case,  also,  as  in  the  past,  th 
work  of  the  summit  meeting  developed 
in  a  spirit  of  civil  and  constructive  con- 
frontation and  a  framework  of  toleranc 
and  a  mutual  understanding  within  the 
framework  of  a  common  understanding 
of  our  pluralistic,  complex  society,  whi< 
is  shaken  by  serious  events.  In  a  short 
period  of  time,  the  societies  we  have 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  reliance  o 
and  a  firm  belief  in  our  values  have  goi 
over  to  uncertainty  and  doubt.  And  it  i 
our  responsibility  to  interpret  and  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  these 
upheavals,  which  are  affecting  the  very 


Summary 
of 

Political 
Issues 

July  21, 1981* 

1.  Our  discussion  of  international  affairs  con- 
firmed our  unity  of  view  on  the  main  issues 
that  confront  us  all.  We  are  determined  to 
face  them  together  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity, 
cooperation  and  responsibility. 

2.  We  all  view  with  concern  the  continu- 
ing threats  to  international  security  and 
stability.  Lasting  peace  can  only  be  built  on 
respect  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  na- 
tions and  individuals.  We  appeal  to  all 
governments  to  exercise  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  international  affairs  and  to 
refrain  from  exploiting  crises  and  tensions. 
'.',.  In  the  Middle  East,  we  remain  con- 
■  d  thai  a  solution  must  be  found  to  the 
Arab  Israeli  dispute.  We  all  deplore  the 
escalation  of  tension  and  continuing  acts  of 
violence  now  occurring  in  the  region.  We  are 
deeply  distressed  by  the  scale  of  destruction, 
particularly  in  Lebanon,  and  the  heavy 
civilian  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  We  call  on 


all  states  and  parties  to  exercise  restraint,  i 
particular  to  avoid  retaliation  which  only 
results  in  escalation;  and  to  forego  acts  whi 
could  lead,  in  the  current  tense  situation  in 
the  area,  to  further  bloodshed  and  war. 

4.  We  are  particularly  concerned,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Lebanese 
people.  We  support  the  efforts  now  in  prog- 
ress to  permit  Lebanon  to  achieve  a  genuini 
national  reconciliation,  internal  security  and 
peace  with  its  neighbours. 

5.  In  East-West  relations,  we  are  seriou 
ly  concerned  about  the  continuing  build-up  < 
Soviet  military  power.  Our  concern  is 
heightened  by  Soviet  actions  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  exercise  of  restraint  an 
responsibility  in  international  affairs.  We 
ourselves,  therefore,  need  a  strong  defence 
capability.  We  will  be  firm  in  insisting  on  a 
balance  of  military  capabilities  and  on 
political  restraint.  We  are  prepared  for 
dialogue  and  cooperation  to  the  extent  that 
the  Soviet  Union  makes  this  possible.  We  ai 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  working 
towards  balanced  and  verifiable  arms  contrc 
and  disarmament  agreements  in  pursuit  of 
undiminished  security  at  lower  levels  of  ar- 
mament and  expenditure. 

6.  We  welcome  the  fact  that,  at  the 
Madrid  Conference  on  Security  and  Goopera 
tion  in  Europe,  Western  countries  have  just 
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iation  of  our  societies,  in  order  to 
alize  our  societies  and  to  broaden 
ensus  and  trust  in  our  political 
jcratic  institutions  based  on  stability 
ir  economy  and  the  social  progress, 
[he  Italian  Government  has  ex- 
ied  its  own  policy  in  the  field  of 
omics  and  social  policies  as  well, 
h  are  aimed  at  controlling  inflation 
igh  a  range  of  initiatives  and  ac- 
es aimed  at  reducing  the 
—government  costs — and  con- 
ing the  interests  of  unions  and 
agement,  just  as  all  of  the  nations 
icipating  in  these  matters.  We  are 
inced  that  we  must  defeat  this 
ster  of  inflation  and  unemployment 
i  they  absorb  ever-increasing 
urces  and  leave  very  little  room  for 
uctive  investments. 
IVe  consider  it  very  significant  that 
oint  communique  refers  explicitly  to 
common  desire  of  the  seven  govern- 
ts  that  the  fluctuations  of  interest 
5  cause  difficulties  for  other  coun- 
in  pursuing  their  affairs. 
rhe  problem  of  foreign  exchange 
stability  of  markets  is  considered 
■  important  for  the  proper  and  con- 


sistent development  of  our  economies. 
We  have  also  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
energy  and  the  North-South  dialogue. 
We  have  emphasized  our  interest  in 
developing  alternative  sources  of  energy 
starting  with  nuclear  energy. 

As  regards  the  problems  affecting 
our  societies,  many  derived  from  the 
need  to  find  a  common  measure  between 
industrialized  countries  and  developing 
countries,  mindful  of  the  mutual  in- 
terdependence the  summit  has  made 
toward  progress  in  this.  We  are  well 
aware  that  developing  countries — that  is 
to  say,  the  Third  World — their  public 
debt  has  reached  proportions  which  can 
no  longer  be  sustained,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  aid  to 
those  countries  so  that  they  will  not  be 
burdened  with  further  debts.  We  have 
given  appropriate  priority  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  relations  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  If  we 
forego  this  aid,  we  would  be  abdicating 
our  responsibility  as  regards  peoples 
who  are  faced  with  those  problems  of 
underdevelopment  and  hunger.  That  is 
why  we  have  proposed  that  Italy  should 
assume,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  concert 


u  another  major  initiative  aimed  at  defin- 
he  area  to  be  covered  by  the  measures 
>roposed  European  Disarmament  Con- 
ice  would  negotiate.  Equally  important, 
have  proposed  a  number  of  human 
5  provisions  that  would  give  new  hope 
ndividuals  deprived  of  their  freedom.  We 
ve  that  Soviet  acceptance  of  these  ini- 
»es  would  enable  a  balanced  conclusion  of 
Madrid  meeting  and  a  substantial  reduc- 
of  tension  in  Europe. 
J.  As  regards  Afghanistan,  about  which 
ublicly  stated  our  firm  and  unanimous 
ion  at  last  year's  Venice  Summit,  we 
that  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 
■efore,  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
>ns,  we  continue  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
ary  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  We  sup- 
international  efforts  to  achieve  the  com- 
!  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  to 
ire  to  the  Afghan  people,  who  are 
ting  a  war  of  liberation,  their  right  to 
rmine  their  own  future.  We  note  with  ap- 
'al  the  constructive  proposal  of  the  Euro- 
i  Council  for  an  international  conference 
ring  about  this  result  and  call  upon  the 
et  Union  to  accept  it.  We  are  grateful  for 
report  given  us  by  Foreign  Secretary 
rington  on  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  and 
iiscussions  there,  on  behalf  of  the  Ten,  on 
international  conference  proposal. 


8.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  Kam- 
puchean  people  are  entitled  to  self- 
determination,  we  welcome  and  support  the 
Declaration  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Kampuchea. 

9.  Together  with  other  states  and 
regional  organizations,  we  are  resolved  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  enhance  regional  securi- 
ty and  to  ensure  a  peace  built  on  the  in- 
dependence and  dignity  of  sovereign  nations. 
All  peoples  should  be  free  to  chart  their  own 
course  without  fear  of  outside  intervention. 
To  that  end,  we  shall  continue  to  promote 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and  to  address 
underlying  social  and  economic  problems.  We 
reaffirm  our  conviction  that  respect  for  inde- 
pendence and  genuine  non-alignment  are  im- 
portant for  international  peace  and  security. 

10.  Recalling  the  statement  on  refugees 
adopted  at  the  Venice  Summit,  we  are 
seriously  concerned  over  the  growing  plight 
of  refugees  throughout  the  World.  We  reaf- 
firm our  support  for  international  relief  ef- 
forts and  our  appeal  to  all  governments  to 
refrain  from  actions  which  can  lead  to 
massive  flows  of  refugees. 


with  the  European  economy  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  proposals  for  action  in 
the  field  of  food  and  agriculture,  in  coor- 
dination with  the  international  agencies 
in  Rome  and  that  priority  interest 
should  be  devoted  to  those  countries. 
One  of  the  results  of  our  summit 
meeting  has  been  to  unite  our  bonds 
even  stronger  on  the  basis  of  effective, 
common  activities  and  pursuits  beyond 
all  rhetoric  and  ritual.  And  this  is  a  bat- 
tle which,  as  Chancellor  Schmidt  in- 
dicated, is  of  essential  importance. 

Italy  reaffirms,  just  as  France — as 
President  Mitterrand — its  solidarity 
with  the  Western  powers  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  close  link  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  this  has  been  again  confirmed  by 
President  Reagan.  We  may  say  that  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  for  us  to  observe 
that  we  have — there  are  many  common 
points  on  which  we  have  agreed — social 
justice,  international  peace,  and  other 
items  are  all  indivisible  problems  for  us. 


'Issued  to  the  press  in  Ottawa  by  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau,  chairman  of  the  summit, 
on  behalf  of  all  the  participants. 


President  Thorn 

I'm  sure  it's  no  exaggeration  to  be  the 
seventh  to  thank  you.  And  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  heads  of  state  and  of 
governments  represented  here  have 
decided  to  start  up  a  new  cycle,  a  second 
cycle,  of  summits.  They  have  done  so 
because  the  results  quite  justify  such  a 
second  cycle.  This  is  because  the  con- 
ference was  very  well  prepared,  of 
course,  and  also  because  the  welcome 
extended  by  Canada  and  the  beautiful 
site  at  which  the  conference  took  place 
favored  such  success.  Moreover,  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  had  taken  up  the 
pilgrim  staff  and  has  made  sure  that 
debates  be  restricted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible so  that  as  many  results  be  achieved 
as  possible. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Communi- 
ty, on  behalf  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities,  I'm  not  speak- 
ing at  the  same  level  and  not  speaking 
on  behalf — for  example,  I'm  not  wishing 
to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Thatcher, 
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who's  President  of  the  Council  at  the 
time  being. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Community,  particularly  countries  not 
represented  at  the  summit,  wish  to  be 
heard — wish  to  speak.  And  we  have 
been  heard.  It  is  being  sufficiently  often 
said  that  times  are  very  hard.  They  are 
particularly  hard  for  the  European  Com- 
munity. Why  is  this  so?  Because  in 
terms  of  trade,  we  are  more  vulnerable 
than  anybody  else.  We  depend  much 
more  on  foreign  trade  and  also  because, 
in  monetary  terms,  our  interdependence 
is  greater  and,  thus,  perhaps  we  suffer 
more  greatly  from  the  repercussions  of 
policies  carried  out  in  other  industrial- 
ized countries.  Moreover,  perhaps  our 
commitment  is  greater  toward  the  Third 
World  since  we  are  committed  to  the 
Lome  convention,  for  example  which 
binds  us  to  a  large  number  of  Third 
World  countries. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  us  to  get  to  know  each  other.  It 
was  particularly  important  through  per- 
sonal contact  to  become  aware  of  the 
limits  of  everybody,  to  understand  why 
perhaps  each  of  us  has  adopted 
somewhat  different  attitudes.  I  think 
that  once  this  understanding  exists, 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  unclarity 
among  ourselves.  We  understand  the 
essential  points.  We  agree,  although  we 
do,  all  of  us,  understand  that  sometimes 
we  have  to  act  differently.  We  agree 
that  trade  at  the  world  level  must  re- 
main open,  that  protectionism  is 
something  we  all  should  avoid,  that  free 
trade  is  a  common  rule  that  has  to  be 
respected  by  everybody,  and  this  is  why 
another  conference  at  the  ministerial 
level  will  perhaps  be  organized. 

We  also  understand  why  the  United 
States  follows  a  certain  policy  while 
other  countries  adopt  another  policy, 
and  we  have  to  see,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany  has  just  said,  we  will  have  to 
each  of  us  will  have  to  react  to 
the  r  :  this  conference  between 

OU  will  have  to  react  as  well,  of 

illy,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I'm 
luring  this  summit  of 
'he  industrialized  nations  we  did  not 

COT*  only  with  industrial- 

ize dealt  also  with  other 
with  the  developing  countries, 

d  charity  hut  t>    au  ■ 
■    that  the  future  of  those  coun- 
an  important  part  in  our 


own  future.  I  am  happy,  on  behalf  of  the 
European  Community,  to  be  able  to  see 
that  on  this  point  people  have  moved 
closer  together,  and  that  dialogue, 
perhaps  even  global  negotiations,  and 
perhaps  even  the  energy  affiliate,  on  all 


these  points  I  think  that  we  have  achie 
ed  greater  agreement.  We  are  happy  fc 
see  that  concerning  substantive  matter 
we  all  agree  and  once  again  I  would  lik 
to  thank  Canada  warmly  for  its  ex- 
cellent organization  of  this  summit. 


Statement  on  Terrorism 

July  21, 1981* 

1.  The  Heads  of  State  and  Government, 
seriously  concerned  about  the  active  support 
given  to  international  terrorism  through  the 
supply  of  money  and  arms  to  terrorist 
groups,  and  about  the  sanctuary  and  training 
offered  terrorists,  as  well  as  the  continuation 
of  acts  of  violence  and  terrorism  such  as  air- 
craft hijacking,  hostage-taking  and  attacks 
against  diplomatic  and  consular  personnel 
and  premises,  reaffirm  their  determination 
vigorously  to  combat  such  flagrant  violations 
of  international  law.  Emphasizing  that  all 
countries  are  threatened  by  acts  of  terrorism 
in  disregard  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
they  resolve  to  strengthen  and  broaden  ac- 
tion within  the  international  community  to 
prevent  and  punish  such  acts. 

2.  The  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
view  with  particular  concern  the  recent  hi- 
jacking incidents  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  international  civil  aviation.  They  recall  and 
reaffirm  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  1978 
Bonn  Declaration  and  note  that  there  are 
several  hijackings  which  have  not  been 
resolved  by  certain  states  in  conformity  with 
their  obligations  under  international  law. 
They  call  upon  the  governments  concerned  to 
discharge  their  obligations  promptly  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  safety  of  interna- 
tional civil  aviation. 

3,  The  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
are  convinced  that,  in  the  case  of  the  hijack- 
ing of  a  Pakistan  International  Airlines  air- 
craft in  March,  the  conduct  of  the  Babrak 


Karmal  government  of  Afghanistan,  both 
during  the  incident  and  subsequently  in  giv 
ing  refuge  to  the  hijackers,  was  and  is  in 
flagrant  breach  of  its  international  obliga- 
tions under  The  Hague  Convention  to  whicl 
Afghanistan  is  a  party,  and  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  air  safety.  Consequently  tl 
Heads  of  State  and  Government  propose  to 
suspend  all  flights  to  and  from  Afghanistan 
in  implementation  of  the  Bonn  Declaration 
unless  Afghanistan  immediately  takes  steps 
to  comply  with  its  obligations.  Furthermore 
they  call  upon  all  states  which  share  their 
concern  for  air  safety  to  take  appropriate  a 
tion  to  persuade  Afghanistan  to  honor  its 
obligations. 

4.  Recalling  the  Venice  Statement  on  tl 
Taking  of  Diplomatic  Hostages,  the  Heads 
State  and  Government  approve  continued 
cooperation  in  the  event  of  attacks  on 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  or 
personnel  of  any  of  their  governments.  The 
undertake  that  in  the  event  of  such  incident 
their  governments  will  immediately  consult 
on  an  appropriate  response.  Moreover,  thej 
resolve  that  any  state  which  directly  aids  at 
abets  the  commission  of  terrorist  acts  con- 
demned in  the  Venice  Statement,  should  fai 
a  prompt  international  response.  It  was 
agreed  to  exchange  information  on  terroris 
threats  and  activities,  and  to  explore 
cooperative  measures  for  dealing  with  and 
countering  acts  of  terrorism,  for  promoting 
more  effective  implementation  of  existing 
anti-terrorist  conventions,  and  for  securing 
wider  adherence  to  them. 


*  Issued  to  the  press  in  Ottawa  by  Prim- 
Minister  Trudeau,  chairman  of  the  summit, 
on  behalf  of  all  the  participants. 
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ess  Briefing 
Secretaries 
iig  and  Regan 

aw  a 

I  21.  19816 

\e  were  told  that  the  United 
tes  wanted  some  kind  of  language 
he  communique  pointing  out  the 
ger,  vulnerability,  and  over- 
endence  on  Soviet  trade.  Such 
ruage  is  not  in  there.  So  why  isn't 
ind  how  much  of  a  disappointment 
:  that  it's  not  there? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think,  in  the  first 
*,  what  we  came  here  to  do  was  not 
»k  for  language  in  communiques 
rather,  to  have  a  very  detailed  ex- 
nge  on  the  interrelationships  between 
le  with  the  East  and,  most  par- 
larly.  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
tical  and  security  implications  of 
i  trade.  We  are  very  pleased.  If  you 
refer  to,  I  think  it's  paragraph  12  of 
communique,  I  think  we  have  some 
f  specific  language  there  and  in  the 
juage  preceding  it.  It's  not  12.  I 
ik  it's  in  the  back  page  of  the  com- 
lique,  the  penultimate  paragraph. 
And  the  paragraph  preceding  that  is 
cisely  what  we  were  seeking.  That's 
agraphs  36  and  37.  I  think  what's  im- 
tant  to  recognize  here  is  what  we  are 
ing  about  is  reviewing  and  con- 
ing together  to  tighten  up  the 
iblished  procedures  for  controlling 
flow  of  military-related  end  items 
I  technology  and  technology-related 
«curity-related  trade  with  the  Soviet 
ion.  So  I  can't  accept  the  premise  of 
r  question,  although  I  certainly 
lerstand  the  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  it 
Uy  makes  no  difference  that  there 
io  such  reference  in  there? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  specifically 
;r  you  to  the  two  paragraphs  that  I 
:  mentioned,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
re  is  a  very  clear  reference  to  it. 

I  think  you've  heard  a  lot  of 
?uage  and  probably  you've  never 
n  as  briefed  as  you've  been  on  this 
imit.  Clearly,  we  are  all  very,  very 
isfied  with  the  summit  because  of  the 
ty  of  view  that  emerged  from  it.  I 
ik  from  the  political  point  of 


view — and  as  you  know,  this  is  the  key 
aspect  of  this  summit,  economics — and 
those  discussions  that  were  held  in  the 
margins  and  during  meals  and  which 
were  primarily  political  in  character,  I 
think  we  are  extremely  pleased,  and  the 
manifestation  of  that  pleasure  was  con- 
tained in  the  briefing  of  the  chairman  of 
the  summit  yesterday  afternoon,  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau.  In  that  declaration 
there  was  a  strong  reference  to  the  need 
for  international  restraint.  In  the  con- 
duct of  international  affairs  there  was  a 
reference  to  the  collective  concern  of  the 
member  governments  about  the  growth 
in  Soviet  military  power  and  in  the 
growing  proclivity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  use  that  power.  There  was  specific 
reference  to  the  Middle  East  situation 
and  the  current  tensions  there.  There 
was  a  clear  manifestation  of  what  I  call 
the  balanced  exposition  of  what  is 
American  policy  and,  clearly,  the  unified 
policy  of  the  member  governments,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  a 
military  balance  with  the  Soviet  Union 
while  being  prepared  for  a  dialogue  to 
include  the  initiation  of  arms  control 
talks  leading  toward  balance  and  a 
verifiable  arms  control  outcome. 

As  you  know,  we  made  reference  in 
that  statement  to  the  CSCE  conference 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe]  in  Madrid  and  a  new 
initiative  made  yesterday  by  the 
Western  powers,  and  specifically,  Mr. 
Kampelman  [head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  CSCE],  in  which  we  attempt  to 
clarify  the  recent  French  initiative 
designed  to  achieve  the  confidence- 
building  measures  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Urals,  and  we're  hopeful  that  the 
Soviets  will  respond.  There  was 
reference  to  the  unsatisfactory  situation 
in  Afghanistan,  endorsement  of  the  re- 
cent U.N.  conference  on  Kampuchea,  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  joined  in  a  plea 
for  the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea  and  an  ap- 
propriate political  settlement  which 
would  reflect  the  will  of  the  Khmer  peo- 
ple. 

There  were  references  to  refugees, 
and  I  think  there  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant separate  document  released  by 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  on  the  subject 
of  terrorism.  As  you  know,  this  has  been 
an  issue  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  had  a  very  keen  interest  in  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  in  this  Ad- 


ministration, and  so  we  are  very,  very 
pleased  with  the  consensus  arrived  at  on 
that  subject.  And  it  was  timely,  because 
here  we  have  another  aircraft  hijacking 
today. 

I  think,  all  in  all,  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  we  are  extremely  pleased 
from  the  U.S.  side  with  the  outcome  of 
this  and,  most  importantly,  pleased  at 
the  consensus  that  exists  between  all  the 
member  governments. 

Secretary  Regan.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  I  think  the  Ot- 
tawa summit  was  very  useful  and  very 
successful.  It  gave  President  Reagan  an 
opportunity  to  explain  his  economic 
recovery  program.  He  was  able  to 
reflect  on  his  vision  of  leadership  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  express  concern  over 
economic  conditions  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  would  say  that  the  President  re- 
mained firm  in  the  defense  of  his  pro- 
gram and  in  the  methods  that  he  is  us- 
ing— his  four-point  program — in  order 
to  combat  inflation  and  to  see  that  his 
program  is  successful. 

I  think  the  two  problems  that 
everyone  expressed  concern  about — the 
two  economic  problems  that  face  the 
world  that  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance at  this  moment — are  inflation  and 
unemployment.  We  pledged  to  reduce  in- 
flation, and  the  general  consensus  was 
that  the  proper  ways  to  do  it  were 
through  limited  monetary  growth  and 
through  controlling  budget  deficits. 
Everyone  there  deplored  high  interest 
rates,  including  the  United  States.  We 
all  agreed  that  stable  foreign  exchange 
policy  was  desirable.  We  all  agree  again 
on  a  liberal  trade  policy,  saying  that  that 
was  necessary  for  trade,  not  only  among 
us  but  trade  with  the  less  developed  na- 
tions. And  we  considered  how  we  could 
be  helpful  in  the  area  of  economic  help 
for  these  less  developed  countries. 

We  maintained  our  faith  in  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and 
reiterated  that  we  should  work  through 
them.  Then  we  talked  about  energy  and 
we  came  back  to  reliance,  primarily  on 
market  forces,  in  energy. 

All  in  all,  I  would  say  that  the 
results  of  the  summit  and  what  is  in  that 
communique  hit  on  all  fours  with  the 
President's  program. 

Q.  It  was  1  year  ago  at  the  Venice 
economic  summit  that  the  Europeans 
got  together  and  published  their  own 
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initiative  on  the  Middle  East,  which 
would  have  a  larger  role  or  a  role  for 
the  Palestinians.  A  year  has  passed 
and  nothing  appears  to  have  happened 
on  that  initiative,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  come  up  during  this  sum- 
mit. Is  there  some  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  the  Europeans  that 
they  will  hold  back  until  the  United 
States  has  had  a  full  run  at  the  Camp 
David  process? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  in  the  context 
of  your  question.  I  think  it's  important 
to  remember  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  events  over  the  past  year 
which  have  had  a  somewhat  slowing  ef- 
fect on  the  Camp  David  peace  process, 
which  is  the  process  underway — elec- 
tions here  in  the  United  States,  elections 
in  Israel,  and,  I  think,  a  de  facto  consen- 
sus by  all  who  are  concerned  that  until 
these  political  events  were  behind  us  it 
would  difficult  to  achieve  progress, 
although  some  progress  has  been 
achieved — specifically  the  Sinai 
peacekeeping  force  arrangements  that 
were  initialed  a  week  ago  which  would 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  the  Sinai  by  May  of  next  year.  I 
would  anticipate,  following  the  meetings 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  to  Washington, 
some  further  movement  in  the  autonomy 
talks. 

In  the  meantime,  our  European 
partners  have  been  engaged  in  an  essen- 
tially fact-finding  process  which  ran  well 
into  last  spring.  That  is  what  the  Euro- 
pean initiative  thus  far  has  amounted  to 
and  I  think  even  the  so-called  European 
initiative  is  a  misnomer.  Our  European 
partners  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  pace 
and  direction  of  U.S.  efforts  and 
especially  those  recent  efforts  that  have 
been  taking  place  over  the  last  month  or 
so  associated  with  the  crisis  in  Lebanon. 
There  were  free,  full,  and  very,  very  ex- 
tensive exchanges  between  both  the 
foreign  ministers  and  the  heads  of  state 
and  government  on  the  current  situa- 

l  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  in 
the  foreign  ministers  about 

r  term  aspects  of  the  peace 

pror. 

(J.  Did  you  bring  up  the  Sinai 
multinational  force  with  any  of  these 
European  allies,  and  did  any  of  them 
ragged  that  they  will  be  able  or 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  troops 
to  1 1  / 


Secretary  Haig.  Clearly  that's  a 
very  sensitive  question  because  we  do 
not  want  to  get  a  checklist  of  who's  been 
asked  and  whom  we've  discussed  until 
we  have  put  the  force  together.  But  I 
can  answer  it  to  the  extent  that  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  yes,  there  were  some 
such  discussions  along  those  lines. 

Q.  If  you  have  now  had  official 
word  about  the  qualified  acceptance 
by  Prime  Minister  Begin,  reported 
earlier  of  the  attempt  at  a  cease-fire 
by  Ambassador  Habib,  how  do  you 
evaluate  it  and  how  far  does  it  go 
toward  meeting  what  the  United 
States  was  hoping  would  happen,  and, 
finally,  what  contribution  would  that 
make  toward  a  decision  to  resume  the 
delivery  of  F-16  planes  to  Israel? 

Secretary  Haig.  As  you  know,  Am- 
bassador Habib  has  had  several 
meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
awaited  the  third  meeting  that  he  had 
on  this  round  until  the  completion  of  a 
very  lengthy  cabinet  meeting  by  the 
Government  of  Israel.  Following  that 
meeting,  the  Government  of  Israel 
authorized,  or  at  least  concurred  in,  Am- 
bassador Habib's  travel  tomorrow  morn- 
ing to  Lebanon  where  he  will  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  calming  of  the  situation  and 
a  return  to  normalcy. 

I  think  that  is  a  positive  response 


.  .  .  our  West  European 
partners  welcome  what 
they,  to  me,  have  referred 
to  as  an  American  awak- 
ening .  .  . 


from  the  Israeli  Government  and, 
therefore,  we  continue  to  have  hope  that 
Ambassador  Habib  is  going  to  be  able  to 
put  together  a  quieting  framework  or  a 
situation  that  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
at  least  a  temporary  peace  or  a  cease- 
fire, if  you  care  to  use  that  term.  And 
that  process  will  continue. 

What  it  will  mean  with  respect  to 
the  second  part  of  your  question  remains 
to  be  seen.  Clearly  we  have  seen  some 
improvement  in  the  military  situation 
over  the  last  'M  hours.  There's  been  a 
very,  very  perceptible  drop  in  the  shell- 
ings  across  both  sides  of  the  border  and 


some  very  limited  air  attack  activities 
as  I  understand  it,  over  the  last  24 
hours. 

Q.  In  their  final  statements, 
several  of  the  leaders— President  W 
terrand,  Chancellor  Schmidt,  among 
others — were  still  complaining,  it 
seemed  to  me,  about  high  interest 
rates.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  com 
ment  on  that  and  also  whether  or  m 
you  would  have  anything  to  say  abo 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  suggestion  thi 
when  he  goes  back  home  to  Bonn,  li 
was  going  to  have  to  take  new 
measures  to  respond  to  the  fact  tha 
unhappily  or  unfortunately,  he  said, 
interest  rates  are  going  to  stay  higl 
for  some  additional  time. 

Secretary  Regan.  I  don't  think  tl 
anyone  is  happy  about  high  rates  of  u 
terest.  I  would  suggest  that  not  only 
the  heads  of  state  unhappy  about  it  bi 
the  finance  ministers  are,  including  tr 
head  of  state  of  the  United  States  anc 
the  finance  minister  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  likes  high  interest  rat* 
We  are  trying,  however,  to  get  inflati 
down.  I  know  of  no  economist  in  the 
world  who  can  suggest  a  way  to  have 
high  inflation  and  low  rates  of  interes 
Accordingly,  after  we  got  through  ex- 
plaining this  to  them  and  asking  for  s 
gestions  if  there  were  any  from  our 
friends  who  were  here  at  the  summit, 
they  all  agreed  we  should  stick  to  whj 
we're  doing. 

But  I  think  that  one  of  the  better 
remarks  was  made  by  the  head  of  the 
EEC  [European  Economic  Communit 
as  he  was  leaving  and  said  goodbye  tc 
me.  He  said:  "Hurry  it  up,  will  you?  V 
can't  wait  too  long."  And  I  think  that' 
the  attitude  that  everyone  has.  If  we 
would  just  get  inflation  down  as  quick 
as  possible  and,  therefore,  interest  ra' 
down,  they  would  be  very  happy. 

As  far  as  Chancellor  Schmidt  is  c< 
cerned  and  what  he  is  going  to  have  t 
tell  his  people  upon  his  return,  each 
leader  has  to  solve  his  own  economic 
problems  in  his  own  way.  We  can  of  ft 
sympathy  but  certainly  no  advice  on  r. 
to  handle  his  situation.  None  of  us,  I 
repeat  myself,  want  this  condition.  W 
inherited  it,  and  we're  doing  our  best 
overcome  it. 

Q.  Did  Chancellor  Schmidt  in- 
dicate in  his  session  with  you  just 
what  sort  of  measures  he  has  in  mir 

Secretary  Regan.  I  got  the  impn 
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n,  but  with  no  definitiveness,  that  it 
uld  be  along  the  budgetary  lines. 

Q.  You  mean  tighter  budget 
asures? 

Secretary  Regan.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  many  questions 
re  about  President  Reagan's  ability 
explain  his  foreign  policy  to  the 
ied  leaders  and  how  much  support 
would  get  for  that  here.  How  suc- 
isful  was  he?  Is  there  more  support 
lay  for  America's  foreign  policy 
ns  than  there  was  before  he  came 
re? 

Secretary  Haig.  First  let  me  sug- 
st  and  let  me  assure  you,  now,  the 
esident  has  seen,  of  course,  Mrs. 
atcher  and  Chancellor  Schmidt.   He 
i  not  met  President  Mitterrand  or 
ime  Minister  Spadolini.  He  had  met 
ime  Minister  Suzuki  and,  of  course, 
ime  Minister  Trudeau,  whom  he  had 
■t  on  two  occasions. 

In  answering  your  question,  I  don't 
jit  to  accept  its  premise.  I  can  assure 
j  that  our  partners  who  are  here  at 
s  conference  have  never  had  any 
estion  about  America's  foreign  policy 
the  President's  ability  to  articulate  it. 
ecisely  the  opposite.  In  my  meetings 
Asia  at  ASEAN  [Association  of  South 
ist  Asian  Nations],  where  I  met  with 
!  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  and  in 
r  discussions  with  the  Japanese 
reign  Minister  on  Monday,  again,  this 
«k.  There  was  clear  and  unusual  ac- 
im  for  President  Reagan's  foreign 
licy,  his  articulation  of  it,  and  their 
derstanding  of  it.  It  came  up  this 
)rning  at  breakfast,  as  a  matter  of 
:t,  with  the  Prime  Minister.  That  is 
io  true,  clearly,  with  Mrs.  Thatcher 
d  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  in  the  case 
the  new  Italian  Prime  Minister  and 
;  new  French  President.  This  was 
sir  first  opportunity,  and  I  must  tell 
u,  anyone  observing  President 
tagan's  performance,  personal  perfor- 
ince,  at  this  summit,  could  not  but 
ive  with  a  deep  sense  of  respect  and 
miration  for  his  grasp  of  the  substan- 
e  issues  discussed.  I'm  not  an 
onomist  but  I  know  that  my  colleague 
re  will  say  that  there  are  few  men, 
w  leaders  in  the  Western  world  today, 
io  have  a  clearer  picture  of  where  he 
ints  to  go  and  how  he  wants  to  get 
ere  in  our  economic  affairs,  both 
mestic  and  international. 


But  secondly,  he  also  reflected  a 
very  clear  grasp  from  start  to  finish  of 
the  interrelationship,  if  you  will,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  security  nexus  which  [inaudible]  of 
all  of  our  nations  which  share  common 
values. 

Thirdly,  I  think  as  an  observer  and 
on  a  personal  observation  basis,  the 
man's  ability  to  deal  in  moments  of 
stress  and  tension  where  there  are  clear- 


The  United  States  has 
probably  been  the  least 
effective  in  increased 
levels  of  spending  of  all 
the  NATO  countries  .  .  . 


ly  potential  disagreements  around  the 
table,  to  bring  himself  above  those  petty 
bureaucratic  squabbles,  and  to  set  a  tone 
which  leads  all  participants  to  focus  on 
the  importance  of  solidarity  and  unity 
and  commonness  of  purpose  was  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  our  Presi- 
dent's qualities.  I  don't  think  any  of  the 
leaders  who  sat  down  with  him  over 
these  last  2  days  left  that  experience 
without  a  profound  sense  of  respect  for 
the  President's  performance  here. 

Q.  Before  the  summit  began  it  was 
considered  that  some  of  the  European 
allies  thought  the  President's  policies 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  were  too 
tough.  Do  you  regard  what  happened 
here,  and  primarily  and  specifically 
the  tying  of  trade  to  security  and 
political  issues,  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  American  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Secretary  Haig.  Again,  I  want  to  be 
sure  and  emphasize  my  own  assessment 
of  what  sometimes  appears  to  be  dif- 
ferences in  atmospherics  in  the  trans- 
atlantic sense,  and  I've  had  some  ex- 
perience in  that  over  the  last  7  years. 
Surely,  some  of  the  American  initial 
rhetoric,  which  was  such  a  sharp  depar- 
ture in  a  dialectic  sense  from  previous 
policies  of  the  American  government, 
came  as  a  different  style  and  a  different 
approach.  In  some  instances,  it  raised 
concerns,  especially  associated  with  the 
tensions  in  Poland  and  the  aftermath  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  great  European 


concern  about  the  need  to  get  on  with 
the  task  of  arms  control  negotiations. 

But  let  me  also  assure  you  that  our 
West  European  partners  welcome  what 
they,  to  me,  have  referred  to  as  an 
American  awakening— an  awakening 
which  recognizes  that  America  has  a 
leadership  role  to  play  in  this  decade  of 
the  1980s  and  that  we  had  not  been 
playing  it  very  well  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970s.  They  are  all  enjoying  somewhat 
of  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  once  again  to  pick  up  the 
burdens  of  international  leadership  in  a 
modified  way  which  gives  greater 
weight  to  the  views  of  our  partners  and 
which  is  structured  on  largely  enhanced 
consultation  of  the  kind  we  have  just 
finished  here. 

I  think  the  answer  to  your  question 
is  if  you  read  the  political  summary — the 
chairman's  summary — put  out  yester- 
day, I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is 
replete  with  the  affirmation  of  the  kind 
of  statements  this  Administration  has 
been  making  and  which  President 
Reagan  has  been  making  since  he  ar- 
rived in  Washington.  I  don't  call  that  the 
consequence  of  a  selling  job  because 
that's  not  what  it  was  but,  rather,  a  con- 
vergence of  views  among  the  member 
states,  which  are  all  threatened  by  the 
dangerous  international  situation  we 
face  today. 

Q.  On  the  Middle  East  situation; 
from  your  comments  that  the  situation 
seemed  to  be  at  least  temporarily  a  bit 
better,  is  there  some  U.S.  understand- 
ing in  any  form  with  the  Palestinians 
and  the  Israelis  that  they  would  at 
least  slow  down  their  conflict  at  this 
point  and,  secondly,  how  could  Am- 
bassador Habib  hope  to  proceed  all  the 
way  to  a  solution  if  he's  dealing  with 
the  Lebanese  officials  who  may  not 
have  that  much  influence  with  the 
Palestinians? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think,  first,  there 
is  clearly  some  kind  of  an  understanding 
with  the  Government  of  Israel.  Am- 
bassador Habib  will  go  to  Lebanon  and 
talk  with  the  internal  parties  there,  and 
especially  President  Sarkis.  I  don't  think 
anyone  has  to  play  any  games  that  there 
are  a  number  of  channels  of  communica- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  who 
have  been  operating  along  the  border  of 
northern  Israel.  There  have  already 
been  some  assurances,  as  I  understand, 
none  that  were  generated  by  the  United 
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States,  because  we  are  not  in  the 
business  of  negotiating  directly  with  the 
Palestinians  and  have  not  been  until  cer- 
tain conditions,  established  6  years  ago, 
are  met,  and  that  is  that  they  would  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  242  and  338. 

None  of  this  means  that  we  are  fac- 
ing an  impossible  task;  not  at  all; 
precisely  the  opposite.  There  are  ways 
and  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  we've  been  living  through  that 
maze  for  too  long,  I'm  afraid.  But 
nonetheless,  we've  been  living  through 
that  maze  and  it  is  an  achievable  objec- 
tive. 

The  most  important  thing  for  us  all 
to  remember  is  that  we've  had  an 
escalating  cycle  of  violence  with  in- 
creased levels  of  casualties,  especially  to 
noncombatants.  This  is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion, and  it's  going  to  require  the  best 
efforts  of  all.  It  is  not  going  to  require  a 
departure  from  longstanding  American 
policy  with  respect  to  whom  we 
negotiate  with. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  those  under- 
standings at  all? 

Secretary  Haig.  You  mean  with 
Mr.  Begin? 

Q.  With  Mr.  Begin  and,  presum- 
ably, with  the  Palestinians? 

Secretary  Haig.  No.  1  have  no 
understandings  with  the  Palestinians. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  no  under- 
lings. 1  thought  I  made  that  clear. 
no  understandings.  There 
have  been  discussions,  I  know,  through 
I  i.N.  channels,  which  we  have  been 
made  privy  to,  hut  they  do  not  represent 
the  consequence  of  any  American 

or  contacts  with  the  PLO 
i   Liberation  Organization]. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Begin  I  think  we 
a!  leasl  had  the 
autl.  :  the  I  raeli  Govemmenl 

dor  riabib  to  go  on  to 
■   !  ti   idenl  Sarkis  and 

what  can  be 
■i  the  situation  which 
important  and  urgent  task 

(^.  \\  hat  decided  in  terms  of 
Western  aid  for  Third  World  energy 

development?  Will  it  be  in  the  context 

of  |  World  Bank  affiliate,  and  what 
role  should  the  OPEC  nations  play  in 

Third  World  energ)  development? 


Secretary  Regan.  There  was  accent 
in  the  paragraphs  in  the  communique 
that  refer  to  energy — let  me  refer  to 
them  myself — that  had  to  do  mostly 
with  the  free  market  and  utilization  of 
existing  organizations  rather  than  trying 
for  new  organizations.  There  was  a 
statement  about  nuclear  energy.  And 
the  actual  statement  there  says:  "...  in 
most  of  our  countries,  progress  in  con- 
structing new  nuclear  facilities  is  slow. 


No  one  likes  high  interest 
rates  .  .  .  I  know  of  no 
economist  in  the  world 
who  can  suggest  a  way  to 
have  high  inflation  and 
low  rates  of  interest. 


We  intend  in  each  of  our  countries  to 
encourage  greater  public  acceptance  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  respond  to  public 
concern  about  safety,  health,  and 
nuclear  waste  management  and  non-pro- 
liferation .  .  .  We  will  take  steps  to 
realize  the  potential  for  the  economic 
production  trade  and  use  of  coal  and  will 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  ensure 
that  its  increased  use  does  not  damage 
the  environment." 

What  we're  talking  about  there  is 
there  can  be  greater  alliance  on  the 
private  market  system  in  conjunction 
with  the  World  Bank  rather  than  to  set 
up  a  new  affiliate.  There's  nothing  in  the 
communique,  although  the  matter  was 
discussed,  to  indicate  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  attending  the  summit  to 
start  out  anew  with  a  separate  energy 
affiliate. 

Q.  In  terms  of  the  nuclear  energy, 
does  that  also  include  helping  under- 
developed nations  develop  their 
nuclear  energy  capacity? 

Secretary  Regan.  Where  that  is 
feasible,  although  in  most  cases  that  is 
not  needed  where  other  methods  of  im- 
proving their  energy  condition  can  be 
used  rather  than  nuclear. 

Q.  Yesterday  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  said  that  if  he  had  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  the  summit,  it  would 
be  that  the  Americans  have  been  sen- 


sitized to  the  effect  of  their  policies 
on  their  partners.  Would  you  commei 
on  that?  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Secretary  Regan.  That's  a  good 
word,  "sensitized."  I  thought  we  were 
sensitive  to  their  feelings  about  high  in 
terest  rates  long  before  the  summit. 
They  did  reemphasize  it  at  the  summit 
We  did  get  a  greater  understanding—; 
more  personal  understanding — of  whai 
their  problems  are.  And,  as  we  make 
decisions  in  the  future  affecting  our 
economic  policies — naturally  now  that 
we  know  them  better  and  that  we've 
talked  to  them  and  have  understood 
their  problems  better — we  will  take 
those  into  consideration  as  we  make  oi 
own  policies. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you've  been  given 
deadline  to  do  something  on  interest 
rates? 

Secretary  Regan.  No,  we  don't. 
They  just  kept  saying  do  it  as  quickly  i 
possible.  President  Mitterrand  told  us 
that  he  had  problems  concerning 
unemployment  in  France  that  would 
soon  reach  a  critical  stage  and  he  hope 
that  long  before  that,  we  would  be  able 
to  get  our  interest  rates  down  because 
he  thought  then  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  have  lower  interest  rates  and  thg 
in  turn,  would  help  small  business  in 
France,  which  in  turn  would  help  his 
unemployment  problem.  The  connectio 
is  there. 

Q.  Before  you  sent  the  message 
yesterday  from  the  President  to  Prin 
Minister  Begin  suspending  the 
shipments  of  the  F-16s,  how  many 
other  messages  had  gone  from  you  t< 
Prime  Minister  Begin? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  make  it  a 
habit  of  outlining  the  numbers  of 
messages  other  than  I  can  tell  you  the 
was  another  message  that  day. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  befor 
the  Israeli  official  announcement 
which  you  have,  it  referred  to  Begin 
reporting  to  the  cabinet  his  converse 
tion  with  Habib  and  also  the  person 
messages— plural — from  Secretary  o 
State  Haig. 

Secretary  Haig.  That's  what  I  thi 
I  just  answered.  There  was  a  message 
the  morning.  There  was  a  message  in 
the  night,  both  of  which  were  approve 
by  the  President  in  full  conformance 
with  his  wishes. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  in  the 
ssage? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  hope  you  will 
e  some  sympathy  for  my  reluctance 
lo  so.  We  would  have  no  diplomacy  if 
were  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  activi- 

Q.  The  earlier  message  that  you 
send  to  Prime  Minister  Begin,  did 
respond  to  that  one?  To  the  one 
ore  the  suspension  of  the  F-16s? 

Secretary  Haig.  Yes,  in  effect,  of 
rse.  We're  in  constant  touch  with  our 
tossy  in  Israel.  We  know  precisely 
sn  a  message  has  been  delivered  and 
it  the  reaction  to  the  message  was 
I  the  response.  Sometimes  we  get  a 
y  formal  response.  Sometimes  we 
,  in  a  fast-moving  situation, 
lething  less  than  that. 
I  don't  know  where  you're  driving, 
it's  a  very  foggy  speculation. 

Q.  In  the  direction  that  you 
nowledged.  I  was  driving  toward 
earlier  message  which  you  would 
share  and  asked  for  sympathy, 
ich  I  offered,  and  [laughter]  that's 
ere  I  was  driving. 

Secretary  Haig.  That's  what  I  call  a 
:ory  at  the  end  of  a  2'/2  day  summit, 
ughter] 

Q.  Before  the  start  of  this  con- 
ence,  serious  questions  were  being 
sed  about  the  future  strength  of  the 
ance.  What  specifically  do  you 
an  when  you  say  that  the  con- 
ence  has  been  successful?  Can  you 
e  us  some  assessment  of  the  future 
1  do  you  feel  the  alliance  is  going  to 
ather  the  current  economic  and 
itical  storms? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  will  take  a  piece 
1  then  I  will  ask  my  colleague  to  take 
>ther  piece,  which  involves  the  ec- 
>mic  leg  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  the  alliance,  this  was 

an  alliance  gathering,  but  rather  the 
:alled  seven  plus  one.  As  you  know, 

alliance  would  involve  15  of  our 
■TO  member  states.  But,  in  essence,  I 
ik,  clearly — and  this  would  force  me 
reflect  back  to  the  Rome  ministerial 
NATO  and  the  political  summary 
'eed  upon  here — that  the  consistency 
1  the  unity  of  purpose  and  the 
idarity  of  outlook  and  concern  are 
y  reassuring  factors  in  the  Atlantic 


community  today.  I  must  add  that  this 
summit  was  unique  and  that  we  had  our 
main  Pacific  partner  also  participating 
and  also  sharing  a  commonality  of  view 
and  outlook  and  concern. 

All  of  that  suggests  some  reason  for 
optimism.  The  security  aspects  of  the 
alliance  have  been  a  focus  of  mine  for 
almost  7  years,  as  you  know.  And  I 
think,  steadily,  over  those  7  years,  there 
has  been  an  awakening,  if  you  will,  of 
the  dangers  facing  us  commonly  in  the 
military  terms  and  a  somewhat 
strengthened  dedication  to  deal  with 
those  dangers  in  a  more  integrated  and 
effective  way.  I  left  NATO  2  years  ago 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  integration 
of  the  alliance  had  achieved  levels  never 
before  achieved. 

The  United  States  has  probably  been 
the  least  effective  in  increased  levels  of 
spending  of  all  the  NATO  countries  for 
a  rather  prolonged  period — someone 
said  a  20%  drop  in  real  term  spending 
by  the  American  Government  over  the 
last  decade. 

Our  West  European  partners,  on  the 
other  hand — while  they're  not  doing  as 
much  as  we'd  all  like  to  see — have  been 
generally  more  responsive  and  have 
moved  up  in  their  levels  of  expenditure. 
One  who  lives  in  West  Germany  today 
might  say:  "Well,  we've  been  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  for  an  extended  period," 
and,  indeed,  they  have,  but  that's  not 
unique.  All  of  these  things  would  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  keen  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole  that 
we  are  facing  dangerous  times.  One  of 
the  great  complications  and  aggrava- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  political-  and 
the  security-related  aspects  of  our  prob- 
lem is  the  economic,  and  I'd  like  Don  to 
comment  on  that. 


.  .  .  the  knitting  together 
of  the  nations,  to  me,  was 
the  most  important 
aspect  from  an  economic 
point  of  view. 


Secretary  Regan.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  economic  side,  I  would  say 
that  we  came  away  from  here  more  in 
agreement  than  I  would  have  imagined 
as  the  summit  started. 


The  finance  ministers  got  along  ex- 
ceedingly well.  We  had  several  very 
frank,  very  open,  you  might  almost 
phrase  it  as  no-holds-barred,  type  of 
discussion.  It  was  very  free-wheeling,  in 
which  the  questions  arose  about  each 
other's  economies  and  each  other's 
political  and  economic — mainly 
economic — philosophies  were  discussed 
and  the  methods  of  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions as  to  how  to  handle  the  various 
economic  problems  that  confront  the 
world  today. 

From  that,  we  drew  the  conclu- 
sion— and  incidentally,  you  know  that 
80%  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
free  world  was  represented  at  this  sum- 
mit among  the  seven  finance  ministers 
who  sat  down  together — that  we 
understood  what  each  other  was  doing 
and  our  mutual  independence. 

Let's  take  just  the  subject  of  trade 
as  an  example.  There  we  realized  that 
some  of  the  export  subsidies  and  some 
of  the  internal,  hidden  subsidies  that  are 
going  on  in  promoting  trade  among  each 
other  were  damaging  all  of  us  and  that 
this  was  something  we  should  try  to 
work  to  eradicate. 

When  you  can  reach  that  type  of 
conclusion  with  the  finance  ministers, 
this  will  be  reflected  in  what  our — as  we 
call  them — our  masters  and  one 
mistress  would  have  to  say.  From  the 
point  of  view  that  the  free  world  has  to 
get  together  in  order  to  solve  these 
problems  mutually,  there's  no  way  that 
one  country  can  do  it  on  its  own. 

Chancellor  Schmidt  reminded  us  of 
something;  if  this  were  taking  place  in 
the  1930s,  first  of  all,  there  probably 
wouldn't  even  be  such  a  conference 
among  such  a  group  of  nations.  Second- 
ly, certainly  we  wouldn't  be  on  a  first 
name  basis.  And  thirdly,  we  would  not 
under  any  conditions  have  agreed  to  try 
to  help  each  other  out  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  In  those  days  it  was 
beggar-thy-neighbor  rather  than  what 
we  have  today — mutual  understanding 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  sum- 
mit, the  knitting  together  of  the  nations, 
to  me,  was  the  most  important  aspect 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  communique 
and  the  content  of  our  briefings, 
there's  been  limited  discussion  of 
Poland  at  this  summit.  I  wonder  if 
that  reflects  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
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leaders  that  the  danger  of  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion has  passed,  and  beyond  that 
was  there  any  discussion  among  the 
economic  ministers  and  the  foreign 
ministers  of  how  to  solve  Poland's 
economic  crisis? 

Secretary  Haig.  The  answer  to  that 
is  yes  in  both  instances.  There  were 
rather  extensive  discussions  among  the 
foreign  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
Poland,  and  these  assessments  were 
shared  in  the  margins  by  the  heads  of 
state  and  government  as  well  and  I 
know  by  the  finance  ministers. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  in 
Poland,  I  think  there  is  a  definite  sense 
of  relief  that  the  recent  party  congress 
was  permitted  to  proceed  peacefully  on 
the  terms  decided  by  the  Polish  people. 
There  was  an  unprecedented  secret 
ballot  which  selected  the  new  member- 
ship— political  leadership — in  Poland, 
and  that  represents  well  over  a  90% 
turnover.  The  character  of  that  turnover 
is  yet  to  be  manifested  and  the  days 
ahead  will  be  a  reflection  of  that,  but  it 
looks  like  a  continuation  of  the 
moderating' trends. 

All  of  these  things,  I  want  to 
underline,  are  the  business  of  the  people 
of  Poland,  and  from  that  point  of  view  I 
think  we  are  all  encouraged  that  this 
process  has  taken  place.  There  was 
great  concern  expressed,  both  in 
economic  and,  more  importantly  I  sup- 
pose in  the  near  term  because  of  the  in- 
terrelationship with  the  political,  of  the 
dire  economic  situation  in  Poland  today. 
There  were  many  exchanges  of  view 
among  the  leaders  in  the  bilaterals  and 
the  multilaterals  and  among  the  foreign 
ministers  with  respect  to  developing  a 

•nsus  that  we  in  the  Western  world 
are  going  to  have  to  help  Poland. 

There  are  many  ways  under  which 
that  will  take  place,  from  food  transfer 
to  economic  support.  Don,  would  you 
care  to  comment? 

Secretary  Regan.  From  our  point  of 
view,  we  discussed  how  our  represen- 
tative   were  getting  along,  discussed  the 
■   debt,  the  rollover  of  the  Polish 

th  principal  and  interest.  We  dis- 
•  'I  the  role  erf  the  private  hanks  and 
in  their  talks 

Poland  regarding  their  loans.  We 

:  the  effect.,  on  our  nations 

of  U  loan  question  and  Further 

OUld  afford  it,  how  it 

A  that  nal 

Oinl  make  a  :■ 
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reached.  This  is  a  process  that  is  in 
development,  and  it's  a  process  that 
must  continue,  not  only  now  but  in  the 
future  as  well. 

Q.  What  was  the  Japanese 
response  to  calls  for  freer  trade,  and 
can  you  detail  changes  in  export  sub- 
sidies and  internal  hidden  subsidies? 

Secretary  Regan.  The  Japanese 
said  they  were  for  free  trade.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  made 
quite  a  statement  on  this  subject.  He 
was  listened  to  very  carefully.  There 
were  some  questions  put  to  the  Japanese 
regarding  some  of  their  trading  prac- 
tices. They  answered  them  that  they 
welcomed  foreign  investment  in  Japan, 
that  they  recognized  that  some  manufac- 
turing companies  and  some  service  com- 
panies had  difficulty  in  selling  in  the 
Japan  market.  They  thought  this  was 
because  they  didn't  understand  the 
Japanese  consumer.  They  thought  that 
there  was  very  little  impediment  from 
the  governor's  point  of  view  standing  in 
the  way  of  free  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that?  Are 
you  in  accord  with  that? 

Secretary  Regan.  We  had  our  own 

points  of  view  which  we  stressed  to 
them  on  the  necessity  for  things  that  we 
thought  could  be  done  to  make  it  a  more 
open  trade.  We  recognize  that  Japan  has 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  not  only 
with  the  European  nations  but  with  us 
as  well.  We  thought  that  there  is  more 
they  could  be  doing  to  alleviate  that  con- 
dition. 

Q.  And  can  we  expect  any  changes 
because  of  the  summit — with  Japan, 
trading  with  Japan? 

Secretary  Regan.   I  wouldn't  want 
to  put  my  finger  specifically  on  it  and 
point  to  any  changes  in  the  near  future, 
but  I  think  it's  something  that  Japan  will 
definitely  start  considering  as  far  as  its 
long-range  economic  policies  are  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  You  might  have  heard  the 
Soviet  press  commentaries  on  the  U.S. 
approach  to  the  summit,  saying  that 
you  are  trying  to  line  up  your  partners 
to  pursue  a  cold  war  policy  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ment on  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  Why,  of  course. 
[Laughter]  1  suppose  for  many  years 


we've  been  exposed  to  that  kind  of  pro 
aganda.  If  one  would  reflect  back  over 
the  last  5  years,  the  problems  that  hav 
developed  between  East  and  West,  ant 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unioi 
in  particular,  have  been  with  few  excej 
tions — and  there  have  been  a  few — th( 
consequence  of  Soviet  international  ac- 
tivity, in  Africa,  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
southern  Yemen,  northern  Yemen,  anc 
Afghanistan  in  the  first  instance  when 
puppet  ruler  was  installed  and  in  the 
second  instance  when  an  unprecedente 
invasion  occurred  in  that  country;  Kan 
puchea  where  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported the  invasion  of  a  neighboring 
country  by  some  200,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  who  occupy  KampucheE 
today;  the  stepping  up  of  insurgency 
supported  by  Eastern  bloc  weapons;  ai 
subversion  and  training  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  would  hardly  be  an  objt 
tive  witness  who  would  not  suggest  th; 
it  is  time  that  the  United  States  and 
those  of  us  in  the  Western  world  who 
share  our  values  suggest  to  the  Soviet 
Union  leadership  that  this  kind  of  intei 
national  activity  is  a  risk  to  internatior 
peace  and  that  if  they  hope  to  enjoy  th 
benefits  of  normal  intercourse  with  the 
West— and  I  clearly  believe  they 
do — and  trade,  political,  nuclear  arms 
control,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  inte: 
faces,  that  it's  time  that  we  had  some 
understanding  on  this  activity. 

We  made  it  very  clear  and  we  havi 
from  the  outset,  we  are  prepared  to  si' 
down  and  negotiate  these  differences. 
All  we  need  is  an  indication  that  the 
other  side  is  willing  to  do  so.  We 
discussed  at  this  conference  the  recent 
visit  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
Peter  Carrington,  to  Moscow,  where  h 
resurfaced  and  highlighted  the  Europe 
Community  initiative  on  Afghanistan, 
which  would  seek  a  withdrawal  of  Sovi 
forces  and  self-determination  for  all  of 
the  people.  It's  disappointing  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  did  not  respond 
positively. 


'Held  in  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building  (press  release  245  of  July  21,  1981 

2Held  at  the  Montebello  press  center 
(press  release  241  of  July  20). 

Administration  officials  gave  press  bri 
ings  after  the  President's  bilateral  meetingi 
the  texts  of  which  were  issued  as  White 
House  press  releases. 

■•Text  from  White  House  press  release. 

°Held  at  the  National  Arts  Center  (text 
from  White  House  press  release). 

"Held  at  the  Skyline  Hotel  (press  releas 
247  of  July  22).«    ' 
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Last  month  you  told  graduates  at 
otre  Dame  that  Western  civilization 
ill  transcend  communism  and  that 
immunism  is,  in  your  words,  "A  sad, 
zarre  chapter  in  human  history 
hose  last  pages  are  even  now  being 
ritten." 

In  that  context,  do  the  events  of 
ie  last  10  months  in  Poland  con- 
itute  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
jviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe? 

A.  What  I  meant  then  in  my 
marks  at  Notre  Dame  and  what  I 
ilieve  now  about  what  we're  seeing  tie 
gether.  I  just  think  that  it  is  im- 
>ssible — and  history  reveals  this — for 
ly  form  of  government  to  completely 
;ny  freedom  to  people  and  have  that  go 
1  interminably.  There  eventually  comes 
l  end  to  it.  And  I  think  the  things 
e're  seeing,  not  only  in  Poland  but  the 
(ports  that  are  beginning  to  come  out 
'  Russia  itself  about  the  younger 
deration  and  its  resistance  to  long- 
me  government  controls,  is  an  indica- 
?n  that  communism  is  an  aberration, 
's  not  a  normal  way  of  living  for 
iman  beings,  and  I  think  we  are  seeing 
ie  first,  beginning  cracks,  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  end. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  anything  in 
ie  past  10  days  that  would  support 
trael's  contention  that  its  attack  on 
ie  Iraqi  nuclear  plant  was  defensive? 
r  it  was  defensive,  was  it  proper?  If 
wasn't  defensive,  what  action 
lould  the  United  States  take  beyond 
mdemnation? 

A.  I  did  make  a  statement  in  which 
condemned  that  and  thought  that 
lere  were  other  options  that  might 
ive  been  considered — that  we  would 
we  welcomed  an  opportunity,  for  ex- 
nple,  to  try  and  intervene  with  the 
rench  who  were  furnishing  the  nuclear 
lei  and  so  forth. 

I  can't  answer  the  last  part  of  your 
jestion  there  about  future  action, 
;cause  this  is  still  under  review.  Under 
ie  law  I  had  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
ie  fact  that  this  did  appear  to  be  a 
lolation  of  the  law  regarding  American 
eapons  that  were  sold  for  defensive 
orposes.  But  I've  not  heard  back  yet 
■om  the  Congress,  and  that  review  is 
ot  yet  complete. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that 
ne  has  to  recognize  that  Israel  had 


reason  for  concern  in  view  of  the  past 
history  of  Iraq,  which  has  never  signed  a 
cease-fire  or  recognized  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion, has  never  joined  in  any  peace  ef- 
fort for  that — so,  in  other  words,  it  does 
not  even  recognize  the  existence  of 
Israel  as  a  country. 

But  I  think  the  biggest  thing  that 
comes  out  of  what  happened  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  further  evidence  that  a  real 
peace — a  settlement  for  all  of  the 
Mideast  problems — is  long  overdue,  that 
the  area  is  torn  by  tension  and  hostility. 
We  have  seen  Afghanistan  invaded  with 
the  Soviets,  Iran  invaded  by  Iraq,  and 
that  was  in  violation  of  a  treaty. 
Lebanon's  sovereignty  has  been  violated 
routinely.  Now  this  latest  act.  And  I 
think  that  what  it  should  be  is  a  compel- 
ling move — and  this  I  have  stated  to  the 
representatives  of  several  Arab  coun- 
tries— a  compelling  reason  why  we 
should  once  and  for  all  settle  this  matter 
and  have  a  stable  peace. 

Q.  But  in  this  case,  can  you  say 
was  it — do  you  think  now  that  it  was 
a  defensive  move?  Are  there  any — any- 
thing which  indicates  that  yet? 

A.  No,  I  can't  answer  that,  because, 
as  I  say,  this  review  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. But  what  I  would  have  to  say  is  I 
think,  in  looking  at  the  circumstances 
that  I  outlined  earlier,  that  we  can 
recognize  that  very  possibly  in  conduct- 
ing that  mission,  Israel  might  have 
sincerely  believed  it  was  a  defensive 
move. 

Q.  A  couple  of  times  in  recent 
weeks  your  staff  has  told  us  that  you 
were  not  quite  ready  to  make  a  major 
foreign  policy  address  and  declined 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  light  of 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  Eastern  Europe,  have  you  given 
some  serious  thought  to  a  foreign 
policy  program  across  the  board,  and, 
if  so,  could  you  give  us  today  some  of 
the  outlines  of  your  foreign  policy 
beyond  your  often-expressed  deter- 
mination to  stand  up  to  the  Soviets? 

A.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  as  if 
an  address  on  foreign  policy  is  somehow 
evidence  that  you  have  a  foreign  policy, 
and  until  you  make  an  address,  you 
don't  have  one.  And  I  challenge  that.  I'm 
satisfied  that  we  do  have  a  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  met  with  eight  heads  of  state 
already,  representatives  of  nine  other 


nations.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  mak- 
ing his  second  trip  and  is  now  in  China 
and  is  going  to  meet  with  the  ASEAN 
[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions] in  the  Philippines  and  then  go  on 
for  a  meeting  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  has  been  in 
Africa  and  is  now  returning  by  way  of 
Europe.  I  have  been  in  personal  com- 
munication by  mail  with  President 
Brezhnev. 

I  don't  necessarily  believe  that  you 
must,  to  have  a  foreign  policy,  stand  up 
and  make  a  wide  declaration  that  this  is 
your  foreign  policy.  I've  spoken  about  a 
number  of  areas.  We  are  going  forward 
with  a  program — a  tripartite  pro- 
gram— dealing  with  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  We  have  tried  to 
deal  with  various  areas  of  the 
world — both  Asia,  Africa,  and  in 
Europe.  And  so  as  to  an  address,  I 
definitely  did  not  do  one  at  com- 
mencements, because  I  happen  to 
believe,  as  I  said  at  Notre  Dame,  that  it 
has  been  traditional  for  people  in  my 
position  to  go  and  use  a  graduation 
ceremony  as  a  forum  for  making  an  ad- 
dress that  was  of  no  interest  particularly 
or  no  connection  to  the  occasion  but  just 
for  wide  dissemination.  And  I  thought 
that  the  young  people  who  were 
graduating  deserved  a  speech,  whether 
good  or  bad,  that  was  aimed  at  them. 

Q.  Several  of  the  Mideast  leaders, 
most  particularly  Syria,  say  that 
because  of  the  Israeli  raid  and  the 
U.S.  response  to  it  that  envoy  Habib's 
[Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's 
special  emissary  to  the  Middle  East] 
peace  mission  is  virtually  eliminated, 
that  it's  permanently  damaged.  Do  you 
agree  with  that,  and  if  so,  why  not? 

A.  I  hope  it  isn't.  I  know  that  he's 
still  there,  and  he  has  left  Saudi  Arabia 
now  for  Damascus.  And  I  think  that  he's 
done  a  miraculous  job  so  far  when  you 
stop  to  think  that  when  we  sent  him 
there,  they  literally  had  the  weapons 
cocked  and  ready  for  war.  And  it's  been 
several  weeks  now,  and  no  war  has  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  just  further  tragic 
evidence  if  this  latest  happening  should 
turn  this  off.  But  until  he  comes  home 
and  says,  "I  give  up,"  why,  I'm  going  to 
believe  that  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  How  appropriate  do  you  believe 
is  Israel's  decision  not  to  sign  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and 
not  to  submit  to  inspections  by  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency? 
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A.  I  haven't  given  very  much 
thought  to  that  particular  question 
there,  the  subject  about  them  not  sign- 
ing that  treaty  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  many  countries  do  we  know  that 
have  signed  it  that  very  possibly  are  go- 
ing ahead  with  nuclear  weapons.  It's, 
again,  something  that  doesn't  lend  itself 
to  verification. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  envision 
Israel  as  being  a  threat  to  its  neighbors. 
It  is  a  nation  that,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, has  lived  under  the  threat  from 
neighbors  that  they  did  not  recognize  its 
right  to  exist  as  a  nation. 

I'll  have  to  think  about  that  question 
you  asked. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  proper 
role  of  the  United  States  is  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  weapons  technology? 

A.  Our  position  is — and  it  is  un- 
qualified—that we're  opposed  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  and  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  I 
don't  believe,  however,  that  that  should 
carry  over  into  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 
And  so,  it  increases  the  difficulty,  if 
you're  going  to  encourage  the  one, 
because  you  have  at  least  opened  a 
crack  in  the  door  where  someone  can 
proceed  to  the  development  of  weapons. 

But  I'm  not  only  opposed  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons,  but,  as 
I've  said  many  times,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  negotiations  leading  toward  a 
definite,  verifiable  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  worldwide. 

Q.  Every  President  since  Dwight 
Eisenhower  seems  to  believe  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  actually  get  into  a  shooting 
war,  say,  in  Europe,  it  can't  be  con- 
tained and  it  would  spread  to  a  ther- 
monuclear war.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  It's  a  frightening  possibility,  and 
it  out.  If  we  want  to  look 
for  one  little  bit  of  optimism  anyplace, 
inly  time  that  I  can  recall  in  history 
a  weapon  possessed  by  both  sides 
never  U  n  World  War 

II  —  '  t  poison  gas.  And  possibly 

it  wa  ■  ..poii  was  available 

Bui  the  weapons  are 

and  the  nd  to  the  bal 

tlefle  well  — the  tactical 

veil  a    the  strategic. 

And  I  have  to  believe  thai  our 

'  be  peace,  arid  I  also 
•    that  that  will  come 

ir  maintaining  enough 

eep  the  pea  ■ 


Q.  I  ask  the  question,  because  I 
suppose  that  your  defense  stategy 
depends  on  whether  you  think  if  the 
Soviets  invade  Western  Europe,  a  tac- 
tical nuclear  war  could  be  fought 
there  and  contained,  or  whether  you 
think  that  it  would  spread  inevitably 
to  a  thermonuclear  exchange.  What  do 
you  think? 

A.  I  thought  I  answered  it.  I  try  to 
be  optimistic  and  think  that  the  threat 
of  both  sides  would  keep  it  from  happen- 
ing, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  say, 
history  seems  to  be  against  that,  that 
there  comes  a  moment  in  desperation 
when  one  side  tries  to  get  an  advantage 
over  the  other. 

Q.  As  you  know,  the  Israeli 
Government  has  made  the  threat  that 
it  might  take  military  action  to  wipe 
out  the  Syrian  missiles  in  Lebanon.  If 
that  were  to  be  done  against  our 
wishes,  would  you  consider  that  a 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  laws 
under  which  the  Israelis  have  obtained 
those  weapons? 

A.  This  one's  going  to  be  one,  I'm 
afraid,  that  I  can't  answer  now  as  to 
how — I  would  hate  to  see  this  happen. 
They're  defensive  weapons.  There's  no 
question  about  the  direction  in  which 
they're  aimed.  I'm  speaking  now  of  the 
Syrian  weapons.  This  would  end  our 
prospects  for  trying  to  bring  peace  to 
Lebanon,  I  know. 

We're  going  to  use  every  effort  we 
can  to  see  that  they,  on  either 
side — that  there  isn't  a  firing  of  those 
missiles. 

Q.  Secretary  Haig,  as  you  know, 
announced  in  China  today  that  the 
United  States  is  lifting  its  ban  against 
lethal  weapons  sales  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  want  to  know  if 
you  would  explain  to  the  American 
people  why  you've  decided  to  help  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  rearm 
militarily  and  how  you  think  the 
Soviet  Union  will  react  to  your  action? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  the  Soviet 
Union  will  react,  but  all  we  have  done 
is — with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
we've  wanted — and  I've  said  for  a  long 
time— to  improve  relations  with  them, 
move  them  to  the  same  status  of  many 
"i her  countries  and  not  necessarily 
military  allies  of  ours,  in  making  certain 
technology  and  defensive  weapons 
available  to  them.  And  I  think  this  is  a 
normal  part  of  the  process  of  improving 
our  relation;,  there. 


Q.  You  said  earlier  that  you 
strongly  oppose  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  asking  Congress  to 
waive  an  American  law  so  that 
Pakistan,  which  has  refused  to  sign 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
can  receive  $3  billion  in  American  ai 
Do  we  have  any  assurances  from 
Pakistan  that  they  will  not  seek  to 
build  an  atomic  bomb? 

A.  Let  me  just  say  with  regard  to 
Pakistan — and  I  won't  answer  the  last 
part  of  the  question — we  have  had  a 
long-time  treaty  with  Pakistan  in  a 
mutual  aid  pact.  But  Pakistan  is  also  ii 
a  very  strategic  position  now  in  view  o 
what  has  happened  to  Afghanistan.  Ar 
I  believe  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  be 
supportive  of  Pakistan. 

Q.  How  do  you  assess  the  curren 
situation  in  Poland?  And  the  second 
part  of  that  is  whether  the  warming 
up  of  relations,  especially  in  the 
strategic  military  area  with  China,  h 
any  connection  in  your  mind  with 
events  in  Poland? 

A.  No,  I  don't  see  any  connection 
between  China  and  what's  going  on  in 
Poland.  I  think  the  Poland  situation  is 
going  to  be  very  tense  for  quite  some 
time  now.  The  Soviet  Union  is  faced 
with  a  problem  of  this  crack  in  their 
once  Iron  Curtain  and  what  happens  if 
they  let  it  go.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  impact  if  they 
take  a  forceful  action?  The  impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  think,  would  b( 
tremendous  in  the  reaction  that  would 
come  from  all  the — 

Q.  The  point  of  my  question  was 
that  there  was  a  list  being  made  up  1 
the  Pentagon  of  weapons  which  mig] 
be  supplied  to  China  in  the  event  tha 
the  Soviets  invaded  Poland.  There  hi 
been  a  connection  drawn  by  General 
Haig  and  others  that  one  way  to  det< 
the  Soviets  in  Poland  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  might  have  to  pay  by 
increased  American  aid  to  China.  Do 
that  exist  in — 

A.  These  might  have  been  con- 
tingencies that  were  discussed.  Certair 
they  are  not  policy  in  our  Administra- 
tion. 

Q.  Returning  once  to  that  questi* 
of  lifting  of  the  lethal  arms  sales 
shipments  to  China,  does  that  affect 
any  way  our  relationship  with  Taiwa 
and  if  so,  how?  Does  that  move  us  in 
any  direction  either  to  or  away  from 
the  government  of  Taiwan? 
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f  ice  President  Visits  Paris  and  London 


i  President  Bush  departed 
ashington  June  23,  1981,  to  confer  with 
■ench  ami  British  Government  of- 
■ials.  He  was  in  Paris  June  24-25,  in 
mdon  June  25-26,  and  arrived  back  in 
ashington  June  26.  On  June  27  he 
mt  to  California  to  yneet  with  Presi- 
nt  Reagan. 

Following  are  statements  the  Vice 
■esident  made  in  Paris  after  his  lunch- 
n  with  President  Mitterrand  at  Elysee 
dace,  his  new  conference  in  London, 
d  his  news  conference  in  California 
Id  after  his  meeting  with  President 
>agan. 


rATEMENT, 
UilS, 

."NE  24,  1981 

vould  like  to  very  briefly  characterize 
y  discussion  with  President  Mitterrand 
frank,  friendly,  and  constructive  in 
tablishing  a  better  understanding  of 
3  government's  policies  and  his 
iderstanding  of  the  broad  economic 
id  foreign  policy  objectives  of  Presi- 
mt  Reagan. 

We  talked  a  lot  about  the  economic 
nation.  President  Reagan  is  looking 
rward  to  meeting  President  Mitter- 
nd.  They  will,  of  course,  meet  at  the 
rtawa  summit  and  at  Cancun,  but  we 
e  very  hopeful  of  another  visit  as  well. 

Of  particular  interest  was  our 
scussions  regarding  the  upcoming  Ot- 
wa  summit — my  explanation  of  our 
dministration's  economic  intentions 
id  goals  with  particular  emphasis  on 
e  problem  that  is  plaguing  us  and  con- 
rning  our  French  friends,  of  interest 
tes.  This  is  an  area  of  particular  con- 
rn,  very  articulately  explained  to  me 
'  President  Mitterrand. 

The  subject  of  security  problems  in 
e  Middle  East  was  also  discussed,  and 


A.  No,  and  I  have  not  changed  my 
eling  about  Taiwan.  We  have  an  act,  a 
w,  called  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act, 
at  provides  for  defensive  equipment 
sing  sold  to  Taiwan  as  well  as  other 
lings  in  the  relationship.  And  I  intend 
i  live  up  to  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 


it  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  we 
found  many,  many  areas  of  agreement. 

Our  European  allies  are  sovereign 
nations.  The  decisions  on  how  they  are 
governed  rest  with  their  citizens  and 
with  their  elected  representatives. 
However,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  Communist  par- 
ticipation in  the  governments  of  our 
allies  is  well  known.  This  participation  is 
bound  to  cause  concern,  but  having  said 
that,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  that  the  talks 
were  warm,  productive,  and  I  expect 
them  to  continue  in  that  fashion 
throughout  the  day.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  didn't  express  my  deep  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  President  of  France  for 
his  extraordinary  courtesy  shown  to  me 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 

LONDON, 

JUNE  26,  1981 

Let  me  just  say  that  we've  had  a  very 
good  visit,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  Prime  Minister 
for  an  extraordinarily  hospitable  dinner 
last  night,  [British  Foreign  Secretary] 
Lord  Carrington  for  his  generous 
amount  of  time  allocated  to  what  I  think 
was  a  very  useful  exchange  of  views.  I 
leave  here  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
quick  trip — 1  day  in  Paris,  1  day  in  Lon- 
don— with  a  renewed  sense  of  con- 
fidence about  the  alliance.  Our  visit  here 
has  been  most  reassuring,  and  I  hope 
that  is  reciprocal  in  every  way.  We 
covered,  with  Lord  Carrington, 
almost — not  every,  but  almost — every 
issue  one  can  think  of.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  rather  private  visit  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  that  also  was  most 
useful,  most  relaxed.  I  would  be  remiss 
if,  before  taking  your  questions,  I  didn't 
express  my  gratitude  and  my  thanks  to 
everyone  involved  in  this  visit. 

Q.  I  assume  you  discussed  the 
Middle  East  with  Lord  Carrington, 
who'll  be  the  head  of  the  Common 
Market  initiative  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  I  was  wondering  what  impression 
you  got  as  to  how  active  a  role 
Western  Europe  plans  to  take  in  the 
Middle  East  this  year  and  whether  it 
conflicts  with  what  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  do. 


sxt  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
il  Documents  of  June  22,  1981.B 


A.  Let  me  answer  the  second  part 
first.  I  see  no  conflict  at  all.  It  is  hard  to 
quantify  on  something  as  difficult  as  the 
Middle  East — a  degree  of  initiative — but 
we  see  no  incompatibility  between  the 
European  Community  initiative  and  the 
Camp  David  process. 

Q.  We've  heard  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  alarm  being  ex- 
pressed in  Washington  about  what 
sometimes  is  called  the  growing 
pacifist  movement  in  Europe  at  the 
moment,  particularly  in  West  Germany 
and  the  Benelux  countries,  and,  as  you 
know,  the  Labor  Party  here  is  commit- 
ted to  unilateral  disarmament.  Could 
you  give  us  your  thoughts  on  that? 
Are  you  worried  about  that? 

A.  I  don't  think  we're  so  worried 
about  it  because  we  do  feel  that  the 
governments  involved  will  keep  NATO 
commitments.  I  think  you're  right  that  a 
concern  has  been  expressed  in  the  past 
on  this  subject,  but  I've  seen  nothing  on 
this  trip  to  alarm  me  and  to  make  me  go 
back  with  any  heightened  degree  of  con- 
cern on  that. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  real  com- 
mitments, as  you  probably  know,  the 
British  Government  is  moving  toward 
a  reduction  in  surface  ships  in  its 
Navy  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic.  Is  there 
any  concern  that  this  will  leave  a  gap 
in  Britain's  NATO  commitment? 

A.  We're  more  inclined,  I  think,  to 
look  at  the  positive  aspects  of  it,  which 
show  that  in  the  face  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties here — just  as  we  have  them  at 
home — the  commitments  are  being  kept. 
I  expect  that  the  question  you  most 
understandably  ask  will  be  discussed  not 
by  me  in  a  public  forum  but  by  our 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Minister  of 
Defense,  and  I  expect  these  will  be 
through  negotiations  accommodation. 
The  thing  to  emphasize  is  not  the 
negative  aspects  of  this  story  but  the 
positive  aspects  and  that  is  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  keeping  its  commit- 
ment. 

Q.  [Inaudible  but  the  subject  was 
the  rapid  deployment  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area.] 

A.  I  think  everyone  who  is  here  is 
familiar  with  the  U.S.  policy  on  this.  I've 
been  in  multilateral  diplomacy  from  time 
to  time,  and  I've  seen  resolutions 
passed,  come  and  go;  nobody  is  going  to 
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inflict  upon  governments  external  force. 
That  is  not  our  goal  with  the  rapid 
deployment  force,  but  we  have  many 
friends  in  that  area  and  we  have  obliga- 
tions in  that  area  and  I,  again  without 
being  Pollyannish  about  it,  am  not  in- 
clined to  look  for  difficulty  over  a  resolu- 
tion. We  will  do  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  indicated,  and  if  there  is 
cooperation  here  so  much  the  better. 
But  I  wouldn't  read  too  much  into 
multilateral  pronouncements.  We  take 
them  very  seriously,  but  we  also  have 
strong  bilateral  relationships  in  the  area, 
and  we  have  commitments  that  involve 
international  waters,  for  example,  where 
we  act  within  international  law  and  that 
could  well  encompass  certain  parts  of 
this  rapid  deployment  force  concept. 

Q.  Is  there  any  link  between  the 
agreement  now  to  put  American 
troops  into  the  Sinai  area  being  en- 
forced and  plans  for,  say,  a  rapid 
deployment  force? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  there  is 
linkage.  I'd  look  at  this  Sinai  force  as  a 
step  toward  peace,  a  fulfillment  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  which  we  feel  very 
strongly  about. 

Q.  If  I  may  look  back  at  your  visit 
to  France,  I  see  that  Mr.  Cheysson  has 
spoken  of  an  error  of  evaluation  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Administration 
about  the  presence  of  Communists  in 
the  government.  Could  you  comment? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  story  I 
read  today  was  quite  inaccurate,  talking 
about  a  statement  made  after  I   left 
Paris— Mr.  Cheysson's  interview— 
unless  there  was  another  one.  It  took 
place  on  a  radio  station — one  of  these 
drive-time  radio  stations — before  I  left, 
and,  very  frankly,  as  is  his  style — and 

irteously  I  might  add— the 
Foreign  Minister  discussed  this  state- 
th  him,  and  I've  indicated  over 
position.  I  just  have  a 
ng  that  when  all  sides  understand 
■  r  that  there  won't  he  in  the 
tuation  the  complications  that 
ght  think.  You  had  a  more 

:rt  to  your  question,  and  if 
k  it  again  I'll  try  to  be  a  little 
ific. 

Q.  (  ould  \ou  comment  on  Mr. 
(  bejMOn'l  reported  remarks  in  a 
radio  interview  that  there  whs  an 
error  of  evaluation  "by  the  United 
StatCf    \dministration  ahout  the  com- 

ition  of  the  French  dovernment"'.' 


A.  I  think  that  there  was  a  very 
helpful  effort  by  President  Mitterrand 
and  by  the  Foreign  Minister  to  explain 
exactly  what  it  is  they  were  doing  in  this 
regard,  and  I  would  not  plead  guilty  to 
any  error  of  evaluation.  I  do  think  that 
given  the  time  they  gave  me  to  explain 
this  the  best  thing  would  be  not  to  fully 
air  it  here  but  to  go  back  and  discuss 
with  our  President  and  our  Secretary  of 
State  the  position  explained  to  me  in 
great  detail  by  President  Mitterand  and 
by  the  Foreign  Minister.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  an  error  of  evaluation  on 
our  part.  I  do  think  that  they  were  very 
forthcoming  and  that  the  most  confiden- 
tial discussion  we  had,  when  their  posi- 
tions are  explained  and  evaluated,  that 
it  will  be  very  helpful  to  our  govern- 
ment. I  would  not  plead  guilty  to  any 
error  of  evaluation. 

Q.  Why  is  it  taking  your  govern- 
ment so  long  to  get  into  arms  limita- 
tion talks  with  the  Russians? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  it's  taking  so  long. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  our 
view.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  noted 
in  theater  nuclear  forces  a  willingness  to 
negotiate.  On  strategic  arms  limitation, 
the  President's  views — you've  got  to  go 
back  to  the  campaign,  because  there  is 
an  odd  thing  about  this  President;  he  in- 
tends to  do  what  he  said  he  would  do 
and  keep  his  word  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. What  he  said  he'd  do  is  to  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  and  to  negotiate 
for  a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  and 
one  that  is  totally  verifiable.  We  have 
not  been  enthusiastic  about  SALT  II; 
that's  very  well  known.  That's  something 
that  in  our  country  was  just  a  matter  of 
continuous  discussion.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  as  some  of  our  friends 
think  here  and  at  home,  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  negotiate.  The  President 
also,  when  he  talks  about  negotiation, 
does  feel  that  there  should  be  a  wide  ar- 
ray of  subjects  to  be  negotiated.  There  is 
another  point  and  that  is  that  we  are 
determined  to  correct  the  trends  that 
have  set  in — the  adverse  trends — in 
terms  of  military  strength.  I  can't  give 
you  a  definitive  date  or  time,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  changed  in 
the  President's  willingness  to  talk  along 
tin  broad  lines  that  I  have  outlined  here 
today. 

Q.  The  European  Community  has 
put  forward  a  proposal  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Afghanistan.  Do  you  think  there 
should  be  any  linkage  between  those 
talks  that  come  about  and  theater 
nuclear  forces  discussions? 


A.  I  would  refer  you,  I  think,  to  thi 
Community  on  that  initiative  and  to  see 
their  views.  But  as  it  was  explained  to 
me,  there  was  no  linkage  foreseen;  that 
is  an  EC  initiative.  The  answer  to  your 
question  I  think  should  best  come  from 
them. 

Q.  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  seeking 
logistical  facilities  with  the  rapid 
deployment  force  from  Pakistan  as 
part  of  the  new  military  aid  package 
to  that  country.  Would  you  like  to 
comment? 

A.  No,  I  would  not  like  to  commeni 
on  that. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  Namibia 
which  you  discussed  with  Lord  Car- 
rington,  how  do  you  reconcile  your 
Administration's  seeking  some  kind  o 
preelection  constitutional  agreement 
with  the  Security  Council  plan  which 
the  five  Western  partners  still  sup- 
port? 

A.   Our  view  was  that  our  plan 
would  advance  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 435.  Our  plan  is  that  what  we  wan 
is  a  settlement  in  Namibia,  and  we  wan 
some  progress.  We  have  already  passec 
a  resolution — 435 — but  we  felt  in  takin 
the  initiative  that  we  did,  admittedly 
with  not  too  much  success,  that  we  wer 
advancing  the  cause  of  settlement,  not 
obstructing  it.  It  does  seem  to  us,  and  1 
believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  would 
agree  with  this  and  I  know  others  agre 
with  it,  that  there  has  to  be  some 
guarantee  of  constitutional  rights.  That 
was  what  we  were  trying  to  do  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  was  Ambassador  at 
the  United  Nations  and,  without  being 
too  critical,  we  passed  many  resolutions 
there  where  everyone  knew  nothing  wa 
going  to  happen.  This  contributed  to  th 
irrelevance  of  the  United  Nations  in 
some  ways.  I  made  a  speech  on  this  in 
New  York  before  the  U.N.  Association 
or  3  weeks  ago.  Now  I  am  more  of  a 
critic  of  the  United  Nations  than  I  was 
there  but  I'm  more  of  a  supporter.  Our 
support,  which  is  not  personally  what  I 
think,  but  the  U.S.  Government  suppor 
can  be  much  greater  if  we  feel  that  the 
United  Nations  can  take  meaningful 
multilateral  initiatives,  do  something 
that's  going  to  effect  something.  That,  : 
fact,  is  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
rather  than  simply  reiterate  an  old  posi 
tion.  I  really  think  we're  trying  to  bring 
things  forward  in  what  we  were  doing 
there  at  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Did  the  subject  of  Northern 
Ireland  come  up  in  your  talks? 
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A.  Yes.  During  the  course  of  yester- 
,  I  had  a  good  explanation  of  the 
ernment's  position  on  that.  I  think 
ryone  here  is  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
ition. 

Q.  Since  last  September  talks  have 
n  going  on  in  Madrid  on  European 
■rity.  Do  \ou  think  this  exercise 
been  productive  from  the  Western 
[it  of  view  and  how  much  longer  is 
United  States  prepared  to  allow  it 
ontinue? 

A.  I'll  be  honest  with  you.  I  don't 
w  the  answer  to  your  question.  I 
't  know  how— I  can't  quantify  the 
ree  of  the  productivity  of  that 
(ting.  I'm  sorry,  I  just  can't  help  you 
t,  and  it's  a  lack  of  reading  up  on  it. 

Q.  We've  heard  various  versions, 
lely  from  Israel,  about  the  United 
tes  knowing  that  Iraq  is  working 
in  atomic  bomb  or  knowing  that  it 
t.  What  did  the  United  States 
m,  and  when  did  it  know^  it? 

A.  Again,  I  feel  that  we  said  at  the 
ted  Nations,  in  this  instance  really, 
hat  constructively  needs  to  be  said 
ut  that  event.  I  don't  think  it  would 
lseful  to  go  into  a  charge  and 
ntercharge,  to  be  more  responsive  to 
;ry  penetrating  question  on  who 
w  what  and  what  papers — alleged 
ers— that  are  classified  said  or  didn't 
.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  helpful  to  you 
Jiat.  The  United  States,  as  you 
w,  took  the  position  in  condemning 
ict  that  it  did  not  approve  of.  I'll 
re  it  there,  and  that  probably  says 
e  a  bit  about  all  the  facts  to  the  case. 


WS  CONFERENCE, 

INT  MUGU  NAVAL  AIR  STATION, 

S'E  27.1981 

st  had  a  good  visit  at  the  ranch  with 
President — reported  to  him  on  our 
to  France  and  to  England,  filled  him 
m  a  visit  that  I  had  with  Phil  Habib 
ilip  C.  Habib,  the  President's  special 
ssary  to  the  Middle  East],  who  flew 
k  with  us  from  England  with  a  very 
;f  stop  in  Ireland.  Then  we  discussed 
ttle  bit  of  our  forthcoming  visit  to  the 
lippines  which,  in  a  sense,  is 
smonial,  but  also  I  will  be  having 
teral  meetings  with  the  Prime 
lister  of  Thailand,  I  believe  with  Lee 
in  Yew  of  Singapore,  and  probably 
Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  Mr. 


Vice  President  Bush  and  French  President  Mitterrand.  (White  House  photo) 


Sonoda.  We  talked  about  those  forth- 
coming meetings,  and  that  was  the  pur- 
pose for  my  visit  here.  I'll  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  a  few  questions. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  the 
Communist  participation  in  the  French 
Government  and  how  we  should  relate 
to  it  and  what  should  be  our  policy? 

A.  We  have  a  policy  and  that  is  not 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France.  We  expressed  concern.  I  had  a 
long,  very  frank,  very  cordial  discussion 
with  the  President  of  France.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  stated  its  position,  and 
there's  no  point  in  restating  its  position. 

France  is  a  strong  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  we're  going  to  work  closely 
with  France.  That's  what  I'm  sure  the 
President  wants,  and  that's  the  way  it's 
going  to  be. 

Q.  There's  an  open  wound  with  the 
U.S. -French  relations  now.  The 
Minister  of  France  for  External  Af- 
fairs has  said,  in  so  many  words, 
"please  mind  your  own  business." 

A.  I  think  France  probably  would 
prefer  that  we  not  express  concern 
about  what  they  view  as  an  internal 
matter.  Our  concerns  relate  to  external 
matters,  and  I  don't  happen  to  believe 
there's  any  open  wound.  And  I'll  bet  you 
President  Mitterrand  doesn't  believe 
there's  an  open  wound.  Everybody's 
positioned  now  on  this  question.  I  can 
tell  you  I've  had  a  very  long  visit  not 
just  with  him  but  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  with  the  Foreign  Minister, 


Cheysson,  and  I  just  don't  happen  to 
agree  that  there's  any  open  wound. 
There  may  be  a  little  difference  here  and 
there,  but  some  of  it's  their  business  and 
some  of — if  it  has  international  aspects 
and  affects  U.S.  policy  then  it's  ours. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  the  U.S.  position  is 
"unacceptable." 

A.   Don't  believe  that  without  see- 
ing it  in  the  total  context.  I  talked  to 
him  at  length,  and  if  he's  changed  his 
position  within  the  last  48  hours,  all  I 
can  do  is  tell  you  what  it  was  like  when 
I  was  there.  And  I  just  can't  believe  that 
he  feels  that  our  overall  relations  with 
them  are  unacceptable  or  what  position 
he  doesn't  accept — I  just  don't  believe  it. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
progress,  or  the  lack  thereof,  of  the 
Habib  mission? 

A.  I  really  would  prefer  for  Phil  to 
mention  it,  but  you  know,  in  the  first 
place  the  President  feels,  and  I  concur 
totally,  that  Phil  Habib  has  done  a  very, 
very  good  job.  He  went  there  with  that 
whole  situation  very,  very  tense,  and  I'm 
not  suggesting  that  the  matter  is  re- 
solved, but  I  think  he  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  diplomacy  that  he 
performed  in  lessening  tension.  I  don't 
think  there's  no  end  in  sight  on  this 
thing,  but  I  do  believe  that  he  is  owed  a 
vote  of  thanks  so  far  for  keeping  the 
matter  defused. 

There's  a  lot  of  discussions  with  him 
that  I'm  sure  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
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have  as  to  when  he  goes  back  and  what 
happens  from  here  on,  but  that's  about 
all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Q.  The  President  is  not  on  record 
yet  with  his  views  of  the  French 
Government.  What  did  he  tell  you  to- 
day? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  discussed, 
what  the  President  said  in  various 
words.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
is  stated  on  the  French  situation.  Are 
you  referring  to  the  make-up  of  their 
cabinet? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  We  have  expressed  ourselves  on 
that,  and  the  views  expressed  by  the 
State  Department  reflect  the  President's 
views,  so  that's  all  I  can  say.  But  he's 
not  hyping  that.  There  are  so  many 
other  areas  of  common  grounds  with 
France,  and  we're  not  talking  about  this 
one  thing.  What  we  should  also  focus  on 
is  the  fact  that  President  Mitterrand  has 
made  some  statements  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy  that  we  very  much  sup- 
port and  taken  positions  that  the  United 
States  very  much  supports.  I  think  we 
have  a  tendency  to  take  a  point  of  possi- 
ble difference  and  highlight  it,  and  that 
overshadows  the  common  ground. 

The  relations  with  France  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  us  and  they're  fun- 
damental and  they  are  deep  and  they're 
strong,  and  those  are  the  points  I  want 
to  make  here — not  just  to  emphasize  the 
points  of  difference. 

Q.  Are  you  convinced  that  Britain 
is  going  to  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ment to  NATO  with  the  3%  increase 
[in  military  spending]  in  real  terms 
each  year? 

A.  So  far  we're  quite  encouraged 
about  that,  and  the  British  have  certain- 
ly stated  very  recently  their  intentions 
to  do  that.  France  itself,  without  details 
of  percentages,  I  think,  has  a  very 

view  of  the  problems  that  the 
free  world  fares— the  Soviet  Union.  And 
I'm  heartened.  If  you  look  at  what  Presi- 

Mitterrand  said  in  his  campaign,  I 
think  he's  quite  realistic  about  Soviet  in- 

<-i  Did  you  discuss  with  President 
Mitterrand  the  access  of  secret  NATO 
information  —  Communist  members  of 
his  government?  You  didn't  ask  for 

an\ 

\     No,  1  did  nol  that. 

(^.    I  here  were  reports  in 

hington  that  the  (   s.  Government 


was  reassured  that  those  defense 
secrets  would  be — 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  those 
kinds  of  details.  I  can't  see  any 
usefulness  to  expand  on  what  we've  said 
and  I'm  just  not  going  to  go  into  it  fur- 
ther. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  is  not  pro- 
Communist,  and  I  believe  that  President 
Mitterrand  in  France  is  not  pro- 
Communist.  But  what  you  get  into 
beyond  that — I  mean,  if  you  see  a  com- 
munist government  in  NATO,  which  we 
don't  have  in  France,  that  would  cause 
us  tremendous  concern.  Our  expression 
of  concern  relates  to  eventualities 
beyond  where  France  stands  right  now. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  reassur- 
ances from  President  Mitterrand  that 
he  would  not  tell  any  NATO  secrets  to 
these  Communists? 

A.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  is  quite  realistic  about 
the  Communist  Party,  which  he's  been 
running  against  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Cheysson  has  just  recently 
indicated  that  France  is  going  to 
rebuild  the  Iraqi  reactor.  Was  that  a 
subject  of  your  talks  with  him? 

A.  No.  That  didn't  come  up,  and  I'm 
not  familiar  with  that  position. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern? 

A.  No. 

Q.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  of 
repressions  in  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, in  a  sort  of  pictorial  manner  at 
times  about  President  Marcos.  Are 
you  going  to  discuss  this  with  him  in 
any  way? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  we'll  even 
have  bilateral  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  very  ceremonial  occasion, 
but  we  want  better  relations  with  the 
Philippines. 

We  noticed,  quite  hearteningly,  that 
they  have  removed  martial  law,  they've 
had  elections,  and  when  we  have  human 
rights  differences  with  countries,  we'll,  I 
think,  feel  free  to  at  least  express  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
think  you're  going  to  see  that  done  much 
more  quietly  I  ban  it's  been  done  in  the 
pasl.  We  believe  that  that's  the  way  to 
affect  change,  maybe  not  beating  our 
breast  about  it  out  there  in  public,  but, 
the  President  feels  strongly  thai  the  way 
to  affect  change  is  tO  make  forceful 

representations— to  sometimes  do  it 
quietlj .  Bui  I  would  think  this  would  nol 
be  the  case  for  thai . 


Q.  Can  we  take  your  trip  to  mean 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  fully 
approves  the  way  Marcos'  governmen 
is  handling  things  now? 

A.  Let  me  tell  you  what  to  take  th 
trip  to  mean — that  we  want  to  improv< 
relations  with  the  Philippines,  that  we 
have  historically  good  and  strong  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines.  It's  gone 
through  some  ups  and  downs,  and  it's 
our  intention  to  demonstrate  from  this 
that  we  do  want  better  relations  with 
them — that  we  view  them  as  a  very  im 
portant  friend  in  the  Pacific,  and  we 
need  more  friends  in  the  Pacific.  That's 
the  way  I  view  it. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  London,  die 
you  discuss  with  Mrs.  Thatcher  the 
Thatcher  government  announcement 
about  major  restructuring  of  the 
British  Navy — that  is,  diverting  mom 
from  conventional  ships  to  Trident 
submarines?  And  what's  your  view  01 
that  that  you  brought  back? 

A.  Not  with  her,  but  I  did  discuss 
that.  I  had  an  additional  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  meetings  with  [Foreign 
Secretary]  Peter  Carrington,  and  then 
saw  Mr.  Nott,  Defense  Minister  and 
others  in  the  British  Government  at  a 
luncheon.  But,  generally,  we're  pleased 
that  they're  keeping  their  commitment. 
But  this  is  a  matter  how — what  forces 
are — they  aren't  able  to  do  as  much 
with.  That's  a  matter  that  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Defense  Departmen 
between  their  Defense  Minister  Nott  at 
[U.S.  Defense  Secretary]  Cap 
Weinberger.  I  really  think  he'd  be  bette 
qualified.  We  didn't  go  into  that  much 
detail  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  the  American  intention  to 
take  up  the  slack  which  will  be 
created  by  the  diversion  of  funds  for 
British  Trident? 

A.  No,  we  didn't  go  into  that  kind 
of  detail  at  all  in  the  subject  of  defense 
It  was  more  very  broad  brush  on  that. 
We  didn't  go  into  that. 

Q.  There's  still  some  comments 
about  lack  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  while  you 
were  gone.  Did  you  find  comments 
abroad  in  terms  of  wanting  some 
definition  of  some  announcement, 
some  findings  of  where  the  Reagan 
Administration  stands? 

A.  No,  not  on  a  question  of  whethe 
there's  any  foreign  policy.  But  there 
were  plenty  of  questions  about  differen 
area:;  of  the  world  —  what  the 
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President's  view  was  on  them,  which  1 
hink  you'd  expect  in  any  foreign  visit. 
iut  I  didn't  find  the  suggestion  that 
here  was  no  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Were  they  unclear  where  the 
administration's  values  were? 

A.  Perhaps  they're  more  clear  now. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  I  answered  a  lot  of 
pnstions.  Just  like  I  wish  everybody 
lere  might  be,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the 
Secretary  of  State  meant  when  he  said 
he  other  day  that  our  relations  with 
he  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
*en  steadily  on  the  decline  for  the 
iast  3  years? 

A.  I've  not  talked  to  him.  And  I 
hink  what  he  was  talking  about  is 
hat — I  know  from  my  own  experience 
i  China— they  have  been  concerned  in 
he  past,  and  I'm  not  here  to  condemn 
ur  predecessors  or  anything  like  that, 
y  what  they  have  felt  has  been  an 
nrealistic  assessment  of  Soviet  inten- 
ions.  And  so  perhaps  it  was  that  area 
hat  the  Secretary  was  addressing 
imself.  I've  not  talked  to  Al  on  that 
ince  I've  come  back  here. 

Q.  Did  the  President  talk  about 
he  Haig  trip  at  all?  There's  been  some 
uestion  about  their  meeting  the  other 
ay. 

A.  We  talked  about  the  trip,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  President  feel  that  it 
kas  a  triumph  when  he  talked  about 

t? 

A.  We  didn't  talk  about  winning  and 
)sing,  but  I  think  he  feels  it  was  a  suc- 
essful  visit,  yes. 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  on  what 
ou  said  about  the  meeting  in  the 
'hilippines — those  specific  questions 
hat  you  want  to  take  up? 

A.  No,  but  those  people  will  be 
here  and  what  we're  doing  is  setting  up 
bilateral  with  them.  I  mean,  the 
secretary  covered  a  lot  of  ground  in  the 
tSEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
isian  Nations]  meeting.  But  I  am  one 
/ho  firmly  believes  that  the  United 
Itates  has  a  very  useful  role  to  play  in 
he  Pacific.  I  also  believe  the  more  high- 
;vel  contact  we  have  with  these  coun- 
ries,  particularly  those  that  I  named, 
he  more  useful  it  can  be.  I  think  they'll 
e  interested  in  exchanging  views  on 


what's  happening  in  Europe  and  other 
places.  There's  no  set  agenda  if  that's 
your  question.  I  think  it  will  be  a  wide 
discussion  of  interests  of  common  con- 
cern. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  should 
arm  China  against  Russia? 

A.  My  view  is  you  don't  play  the 
China  card.  I  think  there's  a  demeaning 
concept  in  that  in  terms  of  our  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  our 


relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
anybody  else.  We're  not  playing  a 
card — do  something  to  make  somebody 
else  do  something  different.  That's  not 
the  foreign  policy  of  President  Reagan 
as  I  understand  it,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  is  what  is  involved.  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  State's  discussion  on  that 
matter — that  this  was  a  natural  evolu- 
tion as  relations  develop — is  a  very  clear 
explanation  of  what  it  is  we're  trying  to 

do.a 


Visit  to  the  Philippines 


Vice  President  Bush  departed  the 
United  States  June  27,  1981,  to  head  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines.  He  was  in  Manila 
June  29-July  1  and  returned  to 
Washington  June  3. 

Following  are  the  Vice  President's 
arrival  statement,  his  luncheon  toast, 
and  his  statement  to  the  press  after  the 
luncheon  with  President  Marcos. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT, 

MANILA, 

JUNE  29,  1981 

I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  and  that 
of  our  entire  delegation  at  being  here  in 
the  Philippines,  your  wonderful  country, 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Marcos. 

For  me  and  other  members  of  the 
delegation,  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  real 
honor  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here, 
and  we  are  made  doubly  welcome  by 
having  Mrs.  Marcos,  the  first  lady,  and 
my  good  and  dear  personal  friend, 
Foreign  Minister  Carlos  Romulo,  here  to 
greet  us.  You  honor  us;  you  both  honor 
us. 

Our  two  peoples  have  much  in  com- 
mon. We  share  deep  and  longstanding 
ties  and  affection  for  each  other,  and 
our  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  have 
remained  firm  over  the  years.  We  both 
aspire  to  peace  and  prosperity  for 
mankind — aspirations  that  President 
Eisenhower  reflected  when  he  sum- 
marized the  basic  message  of  Jose  Rizal, 
the  Philippine  national  hero  whose 
monument  I  plan  to  visit  today.  He  ex- 
pressed that  message  in  these  words: 
"Filipinos,  Americans,  forever 
strengthen  your  brotherhood.  Forever 
grow  together  in  knowledge;  in  wisdom; 
in  your  faith  as  a  people  of  God  .  .  . 
for  all  peoples'  good  and  His  glory." 


For  more  than  three  decades  we 
have  worked  together  fruitfully  and  har- 
moniously to  enhance  the  security  of 
both  our  countries,  and  I  know  we  can 
count  on  each  other  to  continue  to  do  so. 
You  may  also  be  assured  that  we 
respect  the  important  work  that  the 
Philippines  is  doing  with  its  fellow 
members  in  the  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  enhanc- 
ing peaceful  cooperation  in  the  region 
and  in  speeding  its  economic  develop- 
ment. 

For  any  American  a  visit  to  the 
Philippines  has  a  special  significance. 
We  are  always  aware  of  the  great 
courage,  dedication,  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Philippine  people  who  have  done  more 
than  their  share  in  facing  aggression 
whenever  it  threatened  freedom.  You 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us 
in  peace  and  war,  and  we  can  never, 
never  forget  that.  It  is  a  particular 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  as  a  represen- 
tative of  my  country  to  participate  in  the 
inauguration  of  your  President.  I  look 
forward  to  my  stay  here  and  to  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  President  Mar- 
cos, members  of  the  government,  and 
the  Philippine  people. 


LUNCHEON  TOAST, 

MANILA, 

JUNE  30,  1981 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  representing 
our  President.  We  feel  the  same  kind  of 
proximity  that  you  very  generously 
talked  about  in  your  toast.  And  you, 
rhetorically,  asked  why  do  we  stand  and 
have  stood  traditionally  close  to  the 
United  States,  and  you  very  generously 
recounted  some  of  the  principles  that 
our  country  feels  so  strongly  about. 
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It's  that,  but  I  also  hope  when  those 
children  who  were  there  to  greet  us  at 
the  airport  yesterday  asked  the  question 
why  do  we  stand  close  to  the  United 
States,  that,  indeed,  they  will  under- 
stand our  values,  but  that  they'll  also 
know  that  part  of  the  answer  is  because 
we  stand  with  the  Philippines.  We  stand 
with  you. 

And  our  President,  our  country  has 
a  deep  commitment  in  the  Pacific;  a 
great  respect  not  only  for  the  Philip- 
pines but  for  the  other  ASEAN  coun- 
tries. We  love  your  adherence  to 
democratic  principle  and  to  the 
democratic  processes.  And  we  will  not 
leave  you  in  isolation  to  the  degree  we 
have  any  vibrant  strength — it  would  be 
turning  our  backs  on  history  if  we  did. 

I  couldn't  help  but  notice  as  I  went 
to  my  bedroom  last  night,  the  medals 
that  were  modestly  displayed — but 
displayed  nevertheless — in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  and  I  saw  the  Silver  Star, 
Distinquished  Service  Cross,  and  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  many,  many 
others — President  Marcos'  service  to 
freedom  and  to  our  country. 

Standing  there  with  Foreign 
Minister  Romulo,  I  think  also  of  the 
same  history  and  dedication  and 
sacrifice.  One  million  of  16  million 
Filipinos  giving  their  lives  for  freedom. 

And  so  we  are  pleased  and  privi- 
leged to  be  here  today.  You  have 
honored  this  delegation  by  singling  us 
out — of  all  your  distinguished  foreign 
visitors — and  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
us,  and  it  will  to  my  President  when  we 
get  back  there  and  tell  him  about  it.  But 
with  no  further  ado,  I  would  like  to 
again  say  thank  you.  I  would  like  to  try 
to  tell  you  what  the  relationship  between 
these  two  countries  means  to  us,  and, 
more  than  that,  it's  got  to  mean  to  those 
countries  that  treasure  freedom. 

And  so  I  would  propose  that  we 
drink  a  toast,  celebrating  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Ferdinand  Marcos  as  President, 
drink  a  toast  to  the  President,  to  the 
first  lady,  and  to  the  great  and  lasting 
friendship  between  the  American  people 
and  people  of  the  Philippines. 


Vice  President  Bush  and  Philippine  President  Marcos.  (White  House  photo) 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  PRESS, 

MANILA, 

JUNE  30,  1981 

I  just  want  to  make  a  very  brief  report 
on  our  activities  so  far.  We  have  just 
concluded  a  very  lovely  luncheon  given 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  for  the 
U.S.  delegation.  I  had  there  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  them  our  gratitude, 
not  just  for  that  but  for  so  many 
courtesies  shown  us  here. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  tell 
President  Marcos  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Reagan-Bush  Administration,  and 
of  President  Reagan,  to  improve  and 
strengthen  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines, to  take  into  consideration  at  all 


times  the  importance  of  the  ASEAN 
countries,  to  recognize  that  we  have  not 
diminished  our  interest  in  fulfilling  our 
responsibilities  in  the  Pacific  area,  and, 
indeed,  to  make  sure  he  understood  that 
we  want  to  help  where  can  with  the 
reforms  and  the  development  that  he 
talked  about  in  his  inaugural  address. 
We  were  privileged  to  be  here;  I 
mean  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and,  indeed,  we  really  have  been  ac- 
corded great  hospitality.  We  look  for- 
ward to  this  evening  and  then  we  are 
pushing  off  tomorrow  and  heading  back 
to  the  States  after  seeing  some  of  our 
military  activities  in  this  area.  But  it  has 
been  a  most  enjoyable  visit  so  far.B 
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•etary  Haig's  address  before  the 
yreign  Policy  Association  in  New  York 
July  U,  1981.  > 

lo  want  to  say  I'm  very,  very  pleased  to 
ve  an  opportunity  to  talk  again  before 
B  Foreign  Policy  Association.  I've  al- 
lys  believed  that  an  effective  policy 
road  must  be  the  product  of  support  for 
at  policy  here  at  home.  And  this  asso- 
,tion  and  its  activities  have  clearly 
ide  a  major  contribution  to  that  re- 
irement  here  in  America.  It  has  always 
arpened  the  issues  for  the  American 
ople  and  enabled  them  to  decide  for 
emselves  on  these  fundamental  issues, 
ul  it  is  just  such  an  issue  that  I  would 
e  to  discuss  today,  and  that  is  the  vi- 
lly  important  issue  of  the  future  of  arms 
ntrol  in  this  decade  of  the  1980s  facing 
nericans.  There  is  hardly  a  subject 
lich  enjoys  or  is  a  focus  of  greater  in- 
rnational  attention,  especially  recently, 
long  our  allies  in  Western  Europe,  and 
th  good  cause. 

This  is  true  because  we  are  living  in 
age  when  man  has  conceived  the 
;ans  of  his  own  destruction.  The  su- 
eme  interest  of  the  United  States  has 
en  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  either  nu- 
;ar  catastrophe  or  nuclear  blackmail, 
^ginning  with  the  Baruch  plan,  every 
esident  has  sought  international 
reement  to  control  nuclear  weapons 
d  to  prevent  their  proliferation.  But 
ch  Chief  Executive  has  also  recogniz- 
that  our  national  security  and  the 
curity  of  our  allies  depend  on 
nerican  nuclear  forces  as  well. 

President  Reagan  stands  in  this  trad- 
Mi.  He  understands  the  dangers  of  un- 
ecked  nuclear  arms.  He  shares  the  uni- 
rsal  aspiration  for  a  more  secure  and 
aceful  world.  But  he  also  shares  the 
■Versa!  disappointment  that  the  arms 
itrol  process  has  delivered  less  than  it 
s  promised. 

One  of  the  President's  first  acts  was 
order  an  intense  review  of  arms  con- 
)1  policy,  the  better  to  learn  the  lessons 
the  past  in  the  hope  of  achieving  more 
>ting  progress  for  the  future.  Two  fun- 
mental  conclusions  have  emerged  from 
is  review. 

Fir^t,  the  search  for  sound  arms  con- 
)1  agreements  should  be  an  essential 
;ment  of  our  program  for  achieving  and 
lintaining  peace. 


Second,  such  agreements  can  be 
reached  if  negotiations  among  adver- 
saries about  their  national  security  inter- 
ests are  not  dominated  by  pious  hopes 
and  simplistic  solutions. 

The  task  of  arms  control  is  enor- 
mously complex.  It  must  be  related  to  the 
nation's  security  needs  and  perspectives. 
Above  all,  arms  control  policy  must  be 
seen  in  the  light  of  international  realities. 
As  Churchill  put  it:  "You  must  look  at 
the  facts  because  they  look  at  you."  An 
American  arms  control  policy  for  this 
decade  must  take  into  account  the  facts 
about  our  security  and  the  lessons  that 
we  have  learned  about  what  works — and 
what  does  not  work — in  arms  control. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  efforts  at 
arms  control  during  the  1970s,  the  world 
is  a  less  secure  place  than  it  was  10  years 
ago.  We  began  the  process  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  help  to  secure  the 
deterrent  forces  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
Moscow's  strategic  buildup  has  put  at 
risk  both  our  crucial  land-based  missiles 
and  our  bombers.  Simultaneously,  the 
Soviets  have  continued  a  massive  buildup 
of  conventional  forces  and  have  used 
them  with  increasing  boldness.  Their  ar- 
mies and  those  of  their  surrogates  have 
seized  positions  that  threaten  resources 
and  routes  critical  to  Western  security. 

We  cannot  blame  our  approach  to 
arms  control  alone  for  our  failure  to 
restrain  the  growth  and  use  of  Soviet 
power.  The  Soviet  Union  did  not  feel 
compelled  to  agree  to  major  limitations 
and  adequate  verification  in  part  because 
the  United  States  did  not  take  steps 
needed  to  maintain  its  own  strategic  and 
conventional  capabilities.  Nor  did  we  re- 
spond vigorously  to  the  use  of  Soviet 
force.  The  turmoil  of  the  1960s,  Vietnam, 
and  Watergate  all  contributed  to  this 
passivity.  As  a  result,  the  basis  for  arms 
control  was  undermined.  We  overesti- 
mated the  extent  to  which  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  would  help  to  ease 
other  tensions.  We  also  underestimated 
the  impact  that  such  tensions  would  have 
on  the  arms  control  process  itself. 

This  experience  teaches  us  that  arms 
control  can  only  be  one  element  in  a  com- 
prehensive structure  of  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  designed  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
war.  It  cannot  be  the  political  centerpiece 
or  the  crucial  barometer  of  U.S. -Soviet 
relationships,  burdening  arms  control 


with  a  crushing  political  weight.  It  can 
hardly  address  such  issues  as  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea -  which  is  the  subject  of  our  U.N. 
conference  here  this  week — the  Libyan 
invasion  of  Chad,  or  Cuban  intervention 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Instead, 
arms  control  should  be  an  element — a 
single  element — in  a  full  range  of  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  efforts  to 
promote  peace  and  security. 

Principles 

The  lessons  of  history  and  the  facts  of  in- 
ternational life  provide  the  basis  for  a 
realistic  set  of  principles  to  guide  a  more 
effective  approach  to  arms  control.  All  of 
our  principles  are  derived  from  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  paramount  aim  of  arms  con- 
trol must  be  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos- 
terity to  follow  principles  wedded  exclu- 
sively to  that  aim. 

Our  first  principle  is  that  our  arms 
control  efforts  will  be  an  instrument  of, 
not  a  replacement  for,  a  coherent  allied 
security  policy.  Arms  control  proposals 
should  be  designed  in  the  context  of  the 
security  situation  we  face,  our  military 
needs,  and  our  defense  strategy.  Arms 
control  should  complement  military  pro- 
grams in  meeting  these  needs.  Close  con- 
sultation with  our  allies  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  process,  both  to  protect  their 
interests  and  to  strengthen  the  Western 
position  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If,  conversely,  we  make  our  defense 
programs  dependent  on  progress  in  arms 
control,  then  we  will  give  the  Soviets  a 
veto  over  our  defenses  and  remove  their 
incentive  to  negotiate  fair  arrangements. 
Should  we  expect  Moscow  to  respect  par- 
ity if  we  demonstrate  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  to  sustain  it?  Can 
we  expect  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limita- 
tions if  they  realize  that,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement,  we  shall  not  match  their  ef- 
forts? In  the  crucial  relationship  between 
arms  and  arms  control,  we  must  not  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  will  help  solve  such  a  basic  se- 
curity problem  as  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  missiles  until  we  demonstrate 
that  we  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
solve  them  without  arms  control,  should 
that  be  necessary. 
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Our  second  principle  is  that  we  will 
seek  arms  control  agreements  that 
truly  enhance  security.  We  will  work  for 
agreements  that  make  world  peace  more 
secure  by  reinforcing  deterrence.  On  oc- 
casion it  has  been  urged  that  we  accept 
defective  agreements  in  order  "to  keep 
the  arms  control  process  alive."  But  we 
are  seeking  much  more  than  agreements 
for  their  own  sake.  We  will  design  our 
proposals  not  simply  in  the  interest  of  a 
speedy  negotiation  but  so  that  they  will 
result  in  agreements  which  genuinely  en- 
hance the  security  of  both  sides. 

That  is  the  greatest  measure  of  the 
worth  of  arms  control,  not  the  money 
saved  nor  the  arms  eliminated.  Indeed, 
valuable  agreements  can  be  envisioned 
that  do  not  save  money  and  that  do  not 
eliminate  arms.  The  vital  task  is  to  limit 
and  to  reduce  arms  in  a  way  that  renders 
the  use  of  the  remaining  arms  less  likely. 

Just  as  arms  control  could  not  aim 
simply  at  reducing  numbers,  so  it  should 
not  try  simply  to  restrict  the  advance  of 
technology.  Some  technological  advances 
make  everyone  safer.  Reconnaissance 
satellites,  for  instance,  discourage  sur- 
prise attacks  by  increasing  warning  and 
make  verification  of  agreements  possible. 
Submarines  and  other  means  of  giving 
mobility  to  strategic  systems  enhance 
their  survivability,  reduce  the  advantage 
of  preemptive  strikes,  and  thus  help  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Our  proposals  will 
take  account  of  both  the  positive  and  the 
negative  effects  of  advancing  technology. 

Whether  a  particular  weapons  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  a  particular  agree- 
ment, undermines  or  supports  deterrence 
may  change  with  the  development  of 
other  weapons  systems.  At  one  time, 
fixed  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
I  ICBMs)  were  a  highly  stable  form  of 
Strategic  weapons  deployments,  but 
technological  change  has  altered  that.  We 

:  to  design  arms  control  treaties  so 
that  they  can  adapt  flexibly  to  long-term 
change-.  A  treaty  that,  for  example,  had 

effect  of  locking  u.n  into  fixed  ICBM 
deployments  would  actually  detract  from 

ibjectives  of  arms  control. 

Our  third  principle  is  that  we  will 
•eek  arms  control  hearing  in  mind  the 
whole  context  of  Soviet  conduct 
worldwide.  Escalation  of  a  crisis  pro- 

3o\  iet  aggression  could  lead  to 
particularly  if  we  allowed 
of  force-  to  pro\  ide  an  in- 
first  si  rike.  Ameri 
can  foreign  policy  and  defense  policy,  of 


which  arms  control  is  one  element,  must 
deter  aggression,  contain  crisis,  reduce 
sources  of  conflict,  and  achieve  a  more 
stable  military  balance — all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  peace.  These  tasks 
cannot  be  undertaken  successfully  in  iso- 
lation one  from  the  other. 

Soviet  international  conduct  directly 
affects  the  prospects  for  success  in  arms 
control.  Recognition  of  this  reality  is  es- 
sential for  a  healthy  arms  control  process 
in  the  long  run.  Such  "linkage"  is  not  the 
creation  of  U.S.  policy:  It  is  a  fact  of  life. 
A  policy  of  pretending  that  there  is  no 
linkage  promotes  reverse  linkage.  It  ends 
up  by  saying  that  in  order  to  preserve 
arms  control,  we  have  to  tolerate  Soviet 
aggression.  This  Administration  will 
never  accept  such  an  appalling  conclu- 
sion. 

Our  fourth  principle  is  that  we  will 
seek  balanced  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Balanced  agreements  are  neces- 
sary for  a  relationship  based  on  reciproc- 
ity and  essential  to  maintaining  the  secu- 
rity of  both  sides.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
be  more  willing  in  the  future  to  accept 
genuine  parity  for  arms  control  to  move 
ahead.  Each  agreement  must  be  balanced 
in  itself  and  contribute  to  an  overall  bal- 
ance. 

Quantitative  parity  is  important,  but 
balance  is  more  than  a  matter  of  num- 
bers. One  cannot  always  count  different 
weapons  systems  as  if  they  were  equiva- 
lent. What  matters  is  the  capacity  of 
either  side  to  make  decisive  gains 
through  military  operations  or  threat  of 
military  operations.  Agreements  that  do 
not  effectively  reduce  the  incentives  to 
use  force,  especially  in  crisis  situations, 
do  nothing  at  all  to  enhance  security. 

Our  fifth  principle  is  that  we  will 
seek  arms  controls  that  include  effec- 
tive means  of  verification  and  mecha- 
nisms for  securing  compliance.  Unveri- 
fiable  agreements  only  increase  uncer- 
tainties, tensions,  and  risks.  The  critical 
obstacle  in  virtually  every  area  of  arms 
control  in  the  1970s  was  Soviet  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  verification  measures 
needed  for  more  ambitious  limitations.  As 
much  as  any  other  single  factor,  whether 
the  Soviets  are  forthcoming  on  this  ques- 
tion will  determine  the  degree  of  progress 
in  arms  control  in  the  1980s. 

Failure  of  t  lie  cut  ire  arms  control 
process  in  the  long  run  can  be  avoided 
only  if  compliance  issues  are  clearly  re- 
solved. For  example,  there  have  been  ex- 


tremely disturbing  reports  of  the  u 
chemical  weapons  by  the  Soviets  or  the, 
proxies  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Southeast 
Asia.  With  full  Western  support  the 
United  Nations  is  nowr  investigating  tin 
issue  of  chemical  weapons.  Similarly,  in 
the  spring  of  1979,  there  was  an  extraor 
dinary  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  the  Sovie 
city  of  Sverdlovsk.  Despite  continued 
probing,  we  still  await  a  serious  Soviet 
explanation  as  to  whether  it  was  linked 
activities  prohibited  under  the  biologica 
weapons  convention. 

Our  sixth  principle  is  that  our 
strategy  must  consider  the  totality  of 
the  various  arms  control  processes  ant 
various  weapons  systems,  not  only 
those  that  are  being  specifically  negot 
ated.  Each  U.S.  weapons  system  must  1 
understood  not  merely  in  connection  wit 
a  corresponding  Soviet  system,  but  in  r< 
lation  to  our  whole  strategy  for  deterrin 
the  Soviets  from  exploiting  military  fore 
in  general.  In  developing  our  theater  nu 
clear  arms  control  proposals,  for  exampl 
we  should  consider  the  relationship  of 
theater  nuclear  forces  to  NATO's  overall 
strategy  for  deterring  war  in  Europe.  W 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  our  Euro- 
pean strategy  has  always  compensated 
for  shortfalls  in  conventional  capability 
through  a  greater  reliance  on  theater  an> 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  If  we  are  to  reh 
less  on  the  nuclear  elements  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  conventional  elements  will  hav< 
to  be  strengthened. 

Prospects 

What  then  are  the  prospects  for  arms 
control  in  the  1980s?  We  could  achieve 
quick  agreements  and  an  appearance  of 
progress  if  we  pursued  negotiation  for  it: 
own  sake  or  for  the  political  symbolism  c 
continuing  the  process.  But  we  are  com- 
mitted to  serious  arms  control  that  truly 
strengthens  international  security.  That 
is  why  our  approach  must  be  prudent, 
paced,  and  measured. 

With  a  clear  sense  of  direction  and  a 
dedication  to  the  serious  objectives  of 
arms  control,  this  Administration  will 
strive  to  make  arms  control  succeed.  We 
will  put  our  principles  into  action.  We  wi 
conduct  negotiations  based  on  close  con- 
sultation with  our  allies,  guided  by  the 
understanding  that  our  objective  is  en- 
hanced security  for  all  of  our  allies,  not 
just  for  the  United  States.  We  will  work 
with  the  Congress  to  insure  that  our  am 
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ntrol  proposals  reflect  the  desires  of  our 
ople,  ami  that,  once  agreements  are 
■Otiated,  they  will  be  ratified  and  their 
iplementation  fully  supported.  We  will 
mply  with  agreements  we  make,  and 
>  will  demand  that  others  do  likewise. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  United 
ates  will  be  embarked  upon  a  new  arms 
ntrol  endeavor  of  fundamental  im- 
rtance,  one  designed  to  reduce  the 
.viet  nuclear  threat  to  our  European  al- 
'S.  The  impetus  for  these  negotiations 
ttes  back  to  the  mid-1970s  when  the 
>viets  began  producing  and  deploying  a 
hole  new  generation  of  nuclear  systems 
■signed  not  to  threaten  the  United 
ates — for  their  range  was  too  short — 
it  to  threaten  our  European  allies. 
iese  new  weapons,  and  in  particular  the 
>arly  3,000-mile-range  SS-20  missile, 
ere  not  just  modernized  replacements 
r  older  systems.  Because  of  their  much 
vater  range,  their  mobility,  and  above 
1  their  multiplication  of  warheads  on 
ich  missile,  these  new  systems  pre- 
nted  the  alliance  with  a  threat  of  a  new 
■der  of  magnitude. 

The  pace  of  the  Soviet  buildup  is  in- 
easing.  Since  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
ie  Soviets  have  more  than  doubled  their 
>-20  force.  Already  750  warheads  have 
?en  deployed  on  SS-20  launchers.  The 
jviet  Union  has  continued  to  deploy  the 
ng-range  Backfire  bomber  and  a  whole 
•ray  of  new  medium-  and  short-range 
jclear  missiles  and  nuclear-capable  air- 
■aft.  This  comprehensive  Soviet  arms 
iildup  is  in  no  sense  a  reaction  to 
ATO's  defense  program.  Indeed,  NATO 
id  very  little  as  this  alarming  buildup 
regressed. 

In  December  1979  the  alliance  finally 
?sponded  in  two  ways.  First,  it  agreed 
(deploy  464  new  U.S.  ground-launched 
*uise  missiles  in  Europe  and  to  replace 
)8  medium-range  Pershing  ballistic  mis- 
les  already  located  there  with  modern- 
ed  versions  of  greater  range.  Second, 
ie  alliance  agreed  that  the  United  States 
fiould  pursue  negotiated  limits  on  U.S. 
nd  Soviet  systems  in  this  category. 

This  two-track  decision  represents 
xplicit  recognition  that  arms  control 
annot  succeed  unless  it  is  matched  by  a 
lear  determination  to  take  the  defense 
insures  necessary  to  restore  a  secure 
alance.  On  taking  office,  as  one  of  its 
rst  foreign  policy  initiatives,  this  Ad- 
linistration  announced  its  commitment 
d  both  tracks  of  the  alliance  decision — 
eployments  and  arms  control.  Last  May, 
i  Rome,  we  secured  unanimous  alliance 
ndorsement  of  our  decision  to  move 
head  on  both  tracks  and  of  our  plan  for 
oing  so. 


Since  then  I  have  begun  discussions 
in  Washington  with  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador on  this  issue.  When  I  meet  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  at  the 
United  Nations  this  September,  I  will 
seek  agreement  to  start  the  U.S. -Soviet 
negotiations  on  these  weapons  systems 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators  meet 
to  begin  formal  talks  between  mid- 
November  and  mid-December  of  this 
year.  We  intend  to  appoint  a  senior  U.S. 
official  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  as 
our  representative  at  these  talks. 

Extensive  preliminary  preparations 
for  this  entirely  new  area  of  arms  control 
are  already  underway  in  Washington  and 
in  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies  in 
Brussels.  Senior  U.S.  and  European  offi- 
cials will  continue  to  consult  after  the  be- 
ginning of  U.S. -Soviet  exchanges.  We 
and  our  allies  recognize  that  progress  can 
only  come  through  complex,  extensive, 
and  intensive  negotiations. 

We  approach  these  negotiations  with 
a  clear  sense  of  purpose.  We  want  equal, 
verifiable  limits  on  the  lowest  possible 
level  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  theater  nuclear 
forces.  Such  limits  would  reduce  the 
threat  to  our  allies  and  bring  to  Europe 
the  security  undermined  today  by  the 
Soviet  buildup.  We  regard  the  threat  to 
our  allies  as  a  threat  to  ourselves,  and  we 
will,  therefore,  spare  no  effort  to  succeed. 

We  are  proceeding  with  these  negoti- 
ations to  limit  the  theater  threat  within 
the  framework  of  SALT — the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  designed  to  limit 
the  nuclear  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  area,  too, 
we  have  initiated  intense  preparations. 
These  preparations  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  decisions  we  will  take  shortly 
on  modernizing  our  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  our  strategic  bombers. 

In  the  course  of  10  years  of  SALT 
negotiations,  conceptual  questions  have 
arisen  which  must  be  addressed.  For  in- 
stance, how  have  improvements  in  moni- 
toring capabilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
new  possibilities  for  deception  and  con- 
cealment, on  the  other,  affected  our  abil- 
ity to  verify  agreements  and  to  improve 
verification?  Which  systems  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  SALT  negotiation,  and  which 
should  be  discussed  in  other  forums?  How 
can  we  compare  and  limit  the  diverse 
U.S.  and  Soviet  military  arsenals  in  the 
light  of  new  systems  and  new  technolo- 
gies emerging  on  both  sides? 

In  each  of  these  areas  there  are  seri- 
ous and  pressing  questions  which  must  be 
answered  to  insure  the  progress  of  SALT 


in  the  1980s  and  beyond.  Only  in  this  way 
can  SALT  become  again  a  dynamic  pro- 
cess that  will  promote  greater  security  in 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship.  We  are  de- 
termined to  solve  these  problems  and  to 
do  everything  necessary  to  arrive  at  bal- 
anced reductions  in  strategic  arsenals  on 
both  sides. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  pursue  in- 
novative arms  control  ideas.  For  exam- 
ple, negotiated  confidence-building  meas- 
ures in  Europe  could  provide  a  valuable 
means  to  reduce  uncertainty  about  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  other  side's 
military  activities.  While  measures  of  this 
sort  will  not  lessen  the  imperative  of 
maintaining  a  military  balance  in  Europe, 
they  can  reduce  the  clangers  of  miscalcu- 
lation and  surprise. 

We  are  eager  to  pursue  such  steps  in 
the  framework  of  a  European  disarma- 
ment conference  based  on  an  important 
French  proposal  now  being  considered  at 
the  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  We 
call  upon  the  Soviets  to  accept  this  propo- 
sal, which  could  cover  Soviet  territory  to 
the  Urals.  As  we  proceed  in  Madrid,  we 
will  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  firm  alliance 
solidarity,  which  is  the  key  to  bringing 
the  Soviets  to  accept  serious  and  effec- 
tive arms  control  measures. 

Our  efforts  to  control  existing  nu- 
clear arsenals  will  be  accompanied  by 
new  attempts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  developing  more  vigorous 
policies  for  inhibiting  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. We  expect  the  help  of  others  in  this 
undertaking,  and  we  intend  to  be  a  more 
forthcoming  partner  to  those  who  share 
responsibility  for  nonproliferation  prac- 
tices. Proliferation  complicates  the  task 
of  arms  control:  It  increases  the  risk  of 
preemptive  and  accidental  war,  it  de- 
tracts from  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
balance  of  conventional  forces,  and  it 
brings  weapons  of  unparalleled  destruc- 
tiveness  to  volatile  and  developing  re- 
gions. No  short-term  gain  in  export  rev- 
enue or  regional  prestige  can  be  worth 
such  risks. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  "genie  is 
out  of  the  bottle,"  that  technology  is  al- 
ready out  of  control.  But  technology  can 
also  be  tapped  for  the  answers.  Our 
policies  can  diminish  the  insecurities  that 
motivate  proliferation.  Responsible  ex- 
port practices  can  reduce  dangers.  And 
international  norms  can  increase  the  cost 
of  nuclear  violations.  With  effort  we  can 
help  to  assure  that  nuclear  plowshares 
are  not  transformed  into  nuclear  swords. 
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In  sum.  the  United  States  has  a 
broad  agenda  of  specific  arms  control  ef- 
forts and  negotiations  already  underway 
or  soon  to  be  launched.  The  charge  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  arms  control  or 
that  we  have  cut  off  communications  with 
the  Soviets  on  these  issues  is  simply  not 
true. 

The  approach  I  have  discussed  today 
stands  in  a  long  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
can tradition.  We  are  confident  that  it  is  a 
serious  and  realistic  approach  to  the 
enduring  problems  of  arms  control.  The 
United  States  wants  a  more  secure  and  a 
more  peaceful  world.  And  we  know  that 
balanced,  verifiable  arms  control  can  con- 
tribute to  that  objective. 

We  are  also  confident  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  will  realize  the  seriousness  of  our 
intent.  They  should  soon  tire  of  the  pro- 
posals that  seek  to  freeze  NATO's  mod- 
ernization of  theater  nuclear  weapons  be- 
fore it  has  even  begun,  while  reserving 
for  themselves  the  advantages  of  hun- 
dreds of  SS-20s  already  deployed.  They 
should  see  that  the  propaganda  campaign 
intended  to  intimidate  our  allies  and  frus- 
trate NATO's  modernization  program 
cannot  and  must  not  succeed.  Arms  con- 
trol requires  confidence,  but  it  also  re- 
quires patience. 

Americans  dream  of  a  peaceful 
world,  and  we  are  willing  to  work  long 
and  hard  to  create  it.  This  Administration 
is  confident  that  its  stance  of  patient  op- 
timism on  arms  control  expresses  the 
deepest  hopes  and  the  clearest  thoughts 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time 
that  the  prospects  for  arms  control  de- 
pend upon  the  achievement  of  a  balance 
of  arm.-.  We  seek  to  negotiate  a  balance 
at  less  dangerous  levels  but  meanwhile 
we  must  maintain  our  strength.  Let  us 
take  to  heart  John  F.  Kennedy's  reminder 
that  negotiations  "are  not  a  substitute  for 

;_rth — they  are  an  instrument  for  the 
translation  of  strength  into  survival  and 
peace." 


Secretary  Haig  Visits  China: 

Attends  ASEAN 
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Secretary  Haig  departed  the  United 
States  June  10,  1981,  to  visit  Hong  Kong 
(June  12-11+) ,  Beijing  (June  U-l  7), 
Manila  (June  17-20)  to  participate  in  the 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  and  Wellington  (June  21-23) 
for  the  30th  meeting  of  the  ANZUS 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States 
pact)  Council.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  (Hawaii)  on  June  23  and  on  June 
25  was  in  Los  Angeles  to  report  on  his 
trip  to  the  President. 

Following  are  the  Secretary's 
remarks  and  news  conferences  made  on 
various  occasions  during  the  trip,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  communique  issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ANZUS  meeting. 


BANQUET  TOAST, 
BEIJING, 
JUNE  14,  1981 ' 

Nearly  10  years  ago,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  visit  your  country,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  participated  in  the  historic  renewal 
of  contacts  between  the  United  States 
and-the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Our 
rapproachement  was  based  on  strongly 
held  national  interests,  and  the  interven- 
ing years  confirmed  that  judgment.  Con- 
tacts between  our  two  nations  have 
grown,  friendship  has  flowered,  and 
mutual  advantage  has  been  served.  Our 
relations  are  now  firmly  based  on  the 
joint  communique  that  normalized  our 
diplomatic  ties. 

Four  American  Presidents — 
including  President  Reagan — have  at- 
tached the  highest  importance  to  the 
development  and  expansion  of  friendly 
relations  with  your  government.  Our 
cooperation  serves  our  mutual  in- 
terests— it  is  essential  to  peace  and 
stability,  not  only  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  but  also  to  the  world.  I  have 
come  to  China  in  recognition  of  this  fact. 

Chinese-American  cooperation  is  all 
the  more  important  today,  when  we  con- 
front serious  threats  to  peace  and  tran- 
quility, your  statesmen  have  been  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  of  aggression  for 
lome  time.  ^OU  have  long  argued  for 
concerted  action  to  prevent  such 
dangers. 


President  Reagan  has  pledged  that 
the  United  States,  working  with  its 
allies  and  friends,  will  act  with  courag< 
and  consistency  to  resist  aggression.  L 
this  effort,  the  United  States  considers 
China  to  be  a  close  and  valued  friend. 
Our  national  interests  are  parallel  in 
many  respects;  our  policies  can  often 
complement  each  other.  We  regard 
China's  strength,  security,  and  well- 
being  as  fundamental  to  the  global 
balance  that  is  the  basis  for  our  own 
security. 

The  President  is  committed  to  the 
steady  strengthening  of  our  relations, 
was  my  honor  today  to  explore  with  yc 
ways  to  achieve  this  objective.  I  look  f< 
ward  to  further  discussions,  both  with 
you  and  other  Chinese  leaders  in  the 
days  to  come. 

In  this  spirit,  I  propose  a  toast  to 
the  health  of  China's  leaders;  to  your 
health,  Mr.  Vice  Premier;  and  to  grow 
ing  friendship  and  cooperation  betweei 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  our  tv, 
countries. 


BANQUET  TOAST, 
BEIJING, 
JUNE  16,  19812 

I  arrived  here  in  the  spirit  of  friendshi] 
born  of  common  interests.  American 
policy  and  Chinese  policy  are  both 
rooted  in  an  objective  appraisal  of 
strategic  realities.  My  discussions  with 
you,  with  Vice  Chairman  Deng,  Premk 
Zhao,  Vice  Premier  Geng,  Vice  Premie 
Bo,  and  others  have  confirmed  that  oui 
appraisals  of  the  international  situatior 
are,  indeed,  very  similar  and,  therefore 
that  the  prospects  for  our  bilateral  rela 
tions  are  bright. 

We  have  achieved  this  convergence 
of  views  despite  the  fact  that  our 
peoples  seek  collective  well-being  and  i 
dividual  fulfillment  on  different  paths. 
But  neither  of  us  seeks  to  extend  our 
economic  or  social  systems  by  force,  ar 
our  relations  are  based  on  mutual 
respect.  Thus  I  am  convinced  that  with 
patience  and  far-sighted  statesmanship 
the  differences  history  has  bequeathed 
us  can  be  peacefully  resolved.  As  we 
proceed  to  build  closer  ties  based  on  ou 
common  interests,  we  stand  together  ii 
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desire  to  work  toward  a  world  order 
\i  on  equality  and  mutual  respect 
>ng  nations. 

In  the  1980s,  the  prospects  for  such 
arid  order  are  under  challenge.  From 
end  of  Asia  to  the  other— in  Kam- 
lea.  Afghanistan,  and  the  Middle 
t,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Central 
arica  and  the  Caribbean — the  hard- 
independence  of  smaller  nations  is 
Kipardy.  Our  talks  have  shown  that 
uricans  and  Chinese  can  work 
tther  to  oppose  efforts  by  other  na- 
s  to  achieve  global  or  regional 
■nony.  It  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
<  to  consult  closely  with  each  other 
rell  as  with  our  respective  friends 
allies.  The  United  States  is  corn- 
ed to  do  so. 

During  my  visit,  I  assured  China's 
ers  that  we  intend  to  develop  our 
tior.s  in  accordance  with  the  joint 
munique  on  the  establishment  of 
smatic  relations  between  us.  This 
was  of  unusual  significance.  It 
)led  us  to  dispel  misapprehensions 
to  convey  the  resolve  of  the  United 
es,  under  President  Reagan's  leader- 
,  to  further  expand  cooperation  be- 
en our  two  nations.  During  the  past 
lys,  a  solid  basis  has  been  laid  for 
ificant  progress  in  every  field — in 
lomie  and  technological  cooperation, 
efense,  and  in  the  development  of 
mon  approaches  to  international 
es  of  mutual  concern. 
On  many  of  the  key  international 
es  of  the  day  our  policies  and  posi- 
s  complement  each  other  and  are 
r  closely  aligned.  We  share  the  con- 
ion  that  the  future  of  Poland, 
hanistan,  and  Kampuchea  must  be 
•rmined  by  the  peoples  of  those  coun- 
;.  Where  aggression  has  occurred, 
stand  together  with  the  peoples  of 
occupied  nations  in  demanding  an 
lediate,  complete,  and  unconditional 
ldrawal  of  all  foreign  forces. 
My  discussions  with  you  and  other 
lese  leaders  over  these  last  few  days 
i  been  among  the  most  productive  of 
experience.  I  am  confident  that 
ia— and  the  United  States— will  do 
,t  is  necessary  to  insure  that  indepen- 
t  nations — great  and  small — can  pur- 
their  aspirations  for  a  better  life  in 
:e.  These  talks  have  advanced  our 
ity  to  coordinate  our  efforts  in  every 
?re  to  this  end. 

I  will  bring  this  important  message 
he  next  stop  on  my  journey — the 
ting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
ociation  of  the  South  East  Asian  Na- 
s.  The  ASEAN  governments  lead 


the  international  efforts  to  turn  back 
foreign- supported  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  seek  a  region  free 
of  great  power  rivalry,  a  goal  supported 
by  both  the  United  States  and  China. 

In  my  meeting  shortly  thereafter 
with  our  allies  in  the  South  Pacific,  I 
shall  tell  them  that  China  and  the 
United  States  share  with  them  a  com- 
mon determination  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 

Finally,  I  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  our  allies  and  friends  that 
U.S. -China  relations  are  strong  and  im- 
proving. 

It  is  now  my  honor  to  propose  a 
toast:  to  the  health  of  all  the  Chinese 
leaders  with  whom  I  have  held  such 
fruitful  talks  during  my  visit;  to  the 
health  of  all  here  tonight;  to  the  friend- 
ship and  close  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  and  China;  and  to  world  peace. 
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I  came  to  China  to  clear  the  air,  dispel 
some  misapprehensions,  and  convey  the 
President's  desire  to  inject  new  momen- 
tum into  our  bilateral  relationship  with 
China.  Specifically,  I  came  to  discuss 
with  leaders  of  China  major  develop- 
ments in  the  global  strategic  environ- 
ment, regional  issues  of  mutual  concern, 
and  some  bilateral  questions. 

My  discussions  over  the  past  3  days 
have  been  unusually  productive.  They 
confirmed  the  importance  we  attach  to 
high-level  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic.  They  also  bore  out  my 
expectation  that  we  face  important  op- 
portunities for  moving  our  cooperative 
ties  with  China  on  to  a  new  plateau. 

With  regard  to  international  issues, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  strategic  realities 
which  prompted  reconciliation  between 
the  United  States  and  China  more  than 
a  decade  ago  are  more  pressing  than 
ever.  U.S.  and  Chinese  perceptions  of 
the  international  situation  have  never 
been  closer.  Our  common  resolve  to 
coordinate  our  independent  policies  in 
order  to  limit  the  Soviet  Union's  oppor- 
tunities for  exploiting  its  military  power 
has,  likewise,  grown  stronger.  It  is 
clearer  that  China  appreciates  the  steps 
taken  by  President  Reagan  to  restore 
our  military  power,  reinvigorate  our 
alliances  and  ties  to  friendly  nations, 
develop  equitable  relations  with  Third 
World  countries,  and  place  our  economy 
on  a  sound  footing. 


With  respect  to  regional  issues,  we 
found  that  we  shared  objectives  on  vir- 
tually all  issues,  even  though  our  tactical 
approaches  may  differ  on  some.  Natural- 
ly, much  of  our  discussion  focused  upon 
the  challenges  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proxies  in  Afghanistan 
and  in  Indochina.  We  shared  a  common 
determination  to  prevent  the  pressure  of 
other  events  from  deflecting  attention 
away  from  this  twin  strategic  challenge. 
Our  objectives  in  both  areas  coin- 
cide— above  all,  in  our  resolve  to  press 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign 
military  forces  from  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea. 

On  other  issues,  where  our  ap- 
proaches differ  to  some  extent  as  in  the 
Middle  East  and  southern  Africa,  the 
discussions  were  useful  in  narrowing  the 
range  of  disagreement. 

On  bilateral  issues  we  made  genuine 
progress.  Regarding  Taiwan,  I  explained 
that  the  unofficial  relationship  which  has 
characterized  the  contacts  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan  since  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  be  continued,  and  this  was 
understood. 

I  underscored  our  intent  to  promote 
the  evolution  of  our  bilateral  relations 
with  China  on  the  basis  of  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  joint  communique  on  nor- 
malization. We  discussed  a  number  of 
specific  ways  in  which  cooperation  can 
be  expanded  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

•  I  conveyed  the  President's  intent 
to  treat  the  People's  Republic  as  a 
friendly  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  allied  but  with  which  it 
shares  many  interests. 

•  I  informed  them  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's intent  to  introduce  legislation 
amending  U.S.  laws  which  lump  the 
P.R.C.  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

•  I  outlined  some  changes  in  export 
control  procedures  which  we  hope  will 
facilitate  expanded  trade  with  China. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  more 
specific  results  of  these  discussions. 

•  I  extended,  on  behalf  of  President 
Reagan,  an  invitation  to  Premier  Zhao 
Ziyang  to  visit  the  United  States. 
Premier  Zhao  accepted  the  invitation 
and  will  visit  our  country  sometime  next 
year.  Premier  Zhao  also  reconfirmed  his 
invitation  to  President  Reagan  to  visit 
the  People's  Republic. 

•  As  you  may  know,  some  of  our  oil 
companies  have  been  concerned  about 
possible  problems  of  double  taxation 
because  of  the  way  the  Chinese  tax  code 
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is  written.  I  raised  these  concerns,  and 
Bo  Yibo  welcomed  my  suggestion  that 
U.S.  tax  experts  visit  China  to  discuss 
the  matter,  which  is  of  potentially  great 
significance  to  future  foreign  investment 
in  oil  exploration. 

•  With  respect  to  economic  coopera- 
tion, the  Chinese  and  we  agreed  to  hold 
the  second  joint  economic  committee 
meeting,  headed  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  and  Vice  Premier  Bo  Yibo,  in 
China  this  autumn. 

•  Bo  Yibo  also  responded  positively 
to  the  suggestion  that  a  separate  joint 
U.S.-P.R.C.  commission  on  commerce 
and  trade  be  established  and  agreed  to 
consider  a  specific  proposal  at  an  early 
date. 

•  I  said  in  Hong  Kong  that  I  was 
not  coming  to  China  on  an  arms  selling 
mission.  But  we  did  agree  that  ex- 
changes between  our  respective  defense 
establishments  would  continue  to  ex- 
pand. And  Vice  Chief  of  the  PLA  [Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army],  Liu  Huanqing, 
will  bring  a  delegation  to  the  United 
States  in  August. 

•  With  regard  to  consular  matters, 
we  reached  agreement  on  an  exchange 
of  notes  that  will  enable  the  P.R.C.  to 
open  an  additional  consulate  in  New 
York  and  the  United  States  to  open  one 
in  Shenyang. 

Because  of  our  heavy  schedule  of  of- 
ficial discussions,  my  colleagues  and  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  explore  the  world- 
famed  classical  attractions  of  Beijing. 
That  extremely  pleasant  experience  fell 
to  my  wife,  who  visited  the  Palace 
Museum,  Great  Wall,  Ming  Tombs,  Sum- 
mer Palace,  and  an  experimental 
elementary  school.  She  was  also  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  Madame  Kang 
Keqing,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National 
People's  Congress  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  All-China  Women's  Federation. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  Chinese  friends  and  American 
agues  who  worked  so  hard  and  so 
assure  the  success  of  this 
1  believed  it  was  unusually  signifi- 
and  successful.  It  foreshadows  the 
thai  I 'r>  sident  Reagan's  Ad- 
ministration will  be  marked  by  a  major 
n  of  Sino- American  friendship 
Deration. 

<■}.  j  ou  said  the  Chinese  under- 
stood \our  policy  on  Taiwan.  Did  they 

tceefi  it? 

'  ex- 
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Q.  Were  you  able  to  assure  the 
Chinese  that  the  United  States  will 
not  sell  advanced  fighter  planes  to 
Taiwan,  or  what  position  did  you  take 
on  that  question? 

A.  It  is  clear  that  the  subject  of  arm 
sales  to  Taiwan  is  a  very  sensitive  issue 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
these  issues  were  discussed.  But  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  go  fur- 
ther into  that  matter  beyond  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  them 
what  to  buy,  or  is  that  something  that 
will  occur  when  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff— is  that  who  you  said  is  coming 
to  Washington? 

A.  The  PLA's  joint  staff.  Clearly 
there  were  discussions  revolving  around 
this  subject,  but,  as  I  emphasized  in 
Hong  Kong  and  continued  to  emphasize 
during  the  visit,  we  were  not  here  to 
discuss  the  details  associated  with  the 
provision  of  armament  sales  or  arms- 
related  technology.  I  would  anticipate 
that  this  will  be  explored  in  some  depth 
by  the  Chinese  delegation  that  will  visit 
Washington.  As  I  have  emphasized  re- 
peatedly in  the  past,  each  issue  will  be 
dealt  with  on  a  case-by-case  basis  follow- 
ing the  necessary  coordination  with  af- 
fected allies  and  with  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  answer  for 
them  on  these  computers  that  are  be- 
ing held  up  at  the  Pentagon? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  which  com- 
puters you're  talking  about.  You're  talk- 
ing about  the  census-related  computers; 
that  issue  has  already  been  resolved.  It 
was  before  we  came. 

Q.  What  was  the  resolution? 

A.  They  will  be  provided.  We're 
talking  about  the  census  computer. 

Q.  You  said  there's  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  relaxation  of  trade  restric- 
tions. Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  items  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to 
buy  that  they  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  buy  before,  and  what  items  they 
may,  in  fact,  be  interested  in  purchas- 
ing? 

A.  That's  very  difficult  to  be  specific 
on.  I  would  say,  in  general,  there  would 
be  substantial  loosening  up  of  dual-use 
technology.  That's  the  common  phrase 
used  to  describe  some  high  technology 
it  ins.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen  what  the 
Chinese  side  might  be  interested  in,  and 
i  lien  again  we  would  deal  with  each  re- 


quest on  a  case-by-case  basis.  No,  in 
context  of  armaments  unless  it's  arm 
related  but  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
within  the  established  procedures  in  i 
bureaucracy.  But  the  instructions  to 
American  bureaucracy  have  already 
gone  out,  and  they  will  have  the  effe( 
of  loosening  up  former  restrictions 
maybe  in  the  order  or  magnitude  as 
twice  as  loose. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  the  term 
dual-use  technology. 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  compu 
related  and  electric-related  items  whi 
have  an  application  in  both  the  comm 
cial  and  potentially  the  military  field  i 
that's  the  area  where  usually  there's 
most  sensitivity  in  COCOM  [Coor- 
dinating Committee  for  East- West 
Trade  Policy]  and  other  restriction 
areas. 

Q.  Before  you  came,  China  said 
would  make  a  strong  response  if  th 
United  States  continued  to  sell 
weapons  to  Taiwan.  After  your  dis< 
sions  here,  what  is  your  understanc 
ing?  Will  they  make  a  strong  respoi 
to  continued  weapons  sales? 

A.  I've  said  that  this  is  a  very  se: 
sitive  issue  here,  and  we  conducted  s< 
discussions  on  it.  I  think  both  sides 
understand  one  another,  and  that's  fa 
enough. 

Q.  Has  a  decision  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Dej 
ty  Chief  of  the  Joint  Staff  to 
Washington  that  the  United  States 
ready  to  provide  or  sell  lethal  arms 
nonlethal  or  some  kind  of  military 
equipment  other  than  technological 
equipment  to  China  besides  specific 
items?  Has  a  policy  been  made  that 
this  man  would  come  to  Washingtoi 
to  discuss  what  he  might  be  interes 
in  buying? 

A.  Basically  munitions-list  restric 
tions  will  be  removed  in  general  and 
specific  Chinese  requests  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  appropria 
consultation  with  affected  allies.  That 
means,  in  general,  that  there  is  a  loos 
ing  up  over  what  has  been  previous 
policy  which  was  affected  by  munitior 
list  restrictions. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  outline  in 
general  terms  what  type  of  equipme 
you  are  talking  about? 

A.  I  would  view  that  this  questioi 
serves  no  useful  purpose  to  get  out 
ahead  of  reality.  We  may  find  that  th< 
Chinese  side  is  not  particularly  in- 
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,ted  in  arms  purchases.  We  may 
that  it  is  interested  in  some  arms 
would  be  imprudent  to  provide  at 
luneture.  On  the  other  hand  we 
jize  the  evolution  of  this  relation- 
that  will  lie  slow  and  measured  and 
ent  and  that  would  represent  close 
lination  by  both  parties.  That 
n't  answer  your  question  because 
fjestion  can't  be  answered,  but  it 
give  you  some  general  guidelines 
jproach. 

Q.  Are  you  thinking  in  terms  of 
ng  China  in  a  category  such  as 
regards  Yugoslavia  which  ob- 
sly  still  regards  itself  as  a  Com- 
ist  country  but  is  eligible  for  cer- 
end  items? 

A.  With,  of  course,  the  special  in- 
uality  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
a  being  the  overall  criteria  as  well. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  specific  indica- 
from  the  Chinese  that  they  too 
that  these  meetings  were  un- 
llv  productive?  I  ask  that  because 
:lose  reading  of  Foreign  Minister 
ng  Hua's  response  to  your  toast 
:ates  a  slightly  lower  level  of  en- 
iasm. 

A.  No,  I  don't  presume  to 
acterize  the  Chinese  on  this,  but  my 
issions  today  made  it  very  clear  to 
hat  they  are  pleased  with  the  out- 
j  of  this  \isit  as  are  we,  that 
use  of  some  of  the  atmospherics 
preceded  the  visit  that  it  was  an  ex- 
onally  important  and  significant 
and  I  think  from  both  of  those 
ts  of  view  that  it  was  a  successful 
and  I  merely  refer  to  you — you 
v  everyone  reads  what  they  want  to 
in  a  statement,  and  you  can  read 
^rice  Premier's  statement  a  number 
ays,  but  I  think  he  described  it  as 
successful.  He  described  it  as  hav- 
leepened  our  understanding  and 
ling  positive  results.  Now  I  don't 
v  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  schooled 
ie  People's  Republic  language  that 
s  a  significant  term,  positive  results. 
idition  he  said  I  congratulate  you 
nly  for  your  successful  visit — that's 
er  explicit.  Again  I  wouldn't 
ume  to  put  further  words  into  their 
ths  but  this  was  what  has  been  said. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  you  was  for 
previous  phrase  which  is  this  point 
never  be  overstressed  which  is 
we  must  prove  with  our  own  ac- 
s  that  our  relationship  can  stand 


A.  Absolutely,  and  I  don't  know 
that  anything  about  the  outcome  of  this 
visit  runs  counter  to  that  statement. 

Q.  You  mentioned  fulfilling  the 
joint  communique  on  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations.  You  made  no 
mention  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act? 
What  was  said  in  your  discussions 
about  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act? 

A.  I  think  I  have  already  addressed 
Taiwan  to  the  degree  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  do  it,  and  if  you  look  at  my 
original  statement  on  it  that  will  have  to 
suffice. 

Q.  What  was  achieved  in  terms  of 
security  cooperation  of  some  of  the 
things  you  talked  about  Kampuchea? 

A.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  have  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan,  its  implications  for  future 
peace  and  stability  in  this  region. 

Clearly  one  of  the  discussions  in- 
volved the  importance  of  the  security  of 
Pakistan  in  this  situation  and  the  con- 
vergence of  views  with  respect  to  the 
need  to  be  sure  that  Pakistan  has  the 
ability  to  defend  itself  and  to  maintain 
its  truly  nonaligned  posture.  As  you 
know  Under  Secretary  [for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology 
James  L.]  Buckley  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Pakistan  where  he  con- 
tinued with  the  discussions  that  I  had 
launched  with  the  Pakistan  Foreign 
Minister  in  Washington  several  weeks 
ago  and  from  all  reports — and  I  haven't 
talked  to  Jim  yet,  but  I  will  as  soon  as  I 
get  back  to  Washington — that  was  a 
very  successful  meeting  which  carried 
forward  the  discussions  that  I  had  with 
the  Foreign  Minister. 

There  is  one  area,  rather  specific,  of 
mutual  concern.  It  was  discussed  where 
a  consensus  of  views  was  arrived  at; 
now  we  are  also  equally  concerned  about 
the  proxy  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
emanating  from  Hanoi,  200,000  of  whom 
are  now  occupying  the  neighboring  state 
of  Kampuchea.  We  feel  that  it  is  fun- 
damentally important  that  these  two 
issues  not  be  submerged  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  other  international  preoccupa- 
tions— for  example,  Poland — and  that 
major  diplomatic  and  political  efforts  be 
applied  to  the  regimes  concerned  to 
effect  the  prompt  and  total  withdrawal 
of  forces  from  both  of  those  countries 
and  to  permit  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries to  determine  their  own  future,  free 
of  external  coercion. 


Q.  Can  you  outline  in  a  little  more 
detail  what  you  mean  by  the  major 
diplomatic  and  political  efforts? 

A.  As  you  know  there  are— this  will 
be  a  topic  for  example  at  the  ASEAN 
meeting;  the  situation  in  Afghanistan 
but  more  importantly  even  in  Kampu- 
chea. As  you  know  the  U.S.  Secretary 
General  is  sponsoring  a  meeting  on  this 
subject  in  the  fall.  A  number  of  states 
have  already  agreed  to  participate  in  it. 
As  you  know  Hanoi  has  recently  at- 
tempted to  deflect  this  international 
movement  by  attempting  to  convene  a 
regional  conference  which  both  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  ourselves 
consider  to  be  no  more  than  a  ploy. 

Q.  Was  there  any  agreement  on 
helping  to  establish  a  united  front,  or 
united  anti-Vietnamese  front,  in  Kam- 
puchea by  the  United  States  and 
China? 

A.  I  think  we  have  some  differences 
of  nuance  on  that  issue,  but  we  are 
essentially  of  one  mind  as  a  united  front 
or  a  front  that  would  be  representative 
of  the  wishes  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Khmer  people  be  formed  and  that  free 
elections  determine  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  final  regime  there,  and  in  no 
way  could  the  current  puppet  regime 
established  by  Hanoi  be  representative 
of  a  popular  government. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  the 
financing  of  Chinese  military  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  or  loans  or 
soft  finances? 

A.  No,  but  you'll  recall  when  Vice 
President  Mondale— I  believe  1979  there 
was  reference  made  to  a  $2  billion  inter- 
national loan  which  is  still  under  active 
consideration  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
ultimately  approved.  There  are  some  re- 
maining technical  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
international — what  we  call  the  Bretton 
Woods  instrument. 

Q.  You  mentioned  political  and 
diplomatic  pressure  being  put  on 
Hanoi  and  Kampuchea.  Are  you  and 
the  Chinese  ready  to  do  anything  more 
than  simply  political  and  diplomatic 
pressure  that  has  proved  to  be  ab- 
solutely useless  in  the  case? 

A.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional steps  that  can  be  considered  and 
that  have  been  undertaken;  for  example, 
the  United  States  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  a  very  high  level  of  economic 
support  for  the  refugees.  There  are 
other  activities  which  one  can  con- 
template in  the  future.  I  don't  mean  to 
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suggest  there  were  not  any  active 
discussions  of  that  here.  There  was  not 
nor  are  we  contemplating  what  I  think 
your  question  is  driving  toward  and  if  it 
were,  I  wouldn't  say  it. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  to  say  from  what 
you  said  about  removing  the  munitions 
list  controls  that  the  United  States 
has  agreed  in  principle  to  sell  arms  to 
China  but  that  the  details  of  what  it 
will  sell  will  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis?  Is  that  the  upshot  of  it? 

A.  Yes,  but  you  know  that's  not 
that  dramatic  a  change  in  the  context  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  past  we  did  make 
available  certain  dual-capable 
systems — aircraft  and  what  have  you, 
trucks  and  other  things.  Now  we  have 
agreed  to  consider  a  much  broader 
range  of  requests  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  and,  as  I  say,  we  would  anticipate 
that  that  would  evolve  in  a  steady 
measured  way. 

Q.  This  would  include  not  just 
equipment  but  actual  arms? 

A.  It  might.  It  might  indeed,  and 
such  requests  would  be  considered. 

Q.  At  who's  initiative  is  this  being 
done — considering  arms  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis?  Did  you  come  here  propos- 
ing this  to  the  Chinese  or  did  they  say 
they  would  like  the  United  States  to— 

A.  No.  no.  I  think  you  will  recall  we 
discussed  this  in  Washington.  This  is  a 
decision  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
President,  recognizing,  of  course,  that 
case-by-case  issues  will  have  to  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  appropriate  Members 
of  Congress. 

Q.  In  addition  to  talking  about 
possible  defense  sales  exchange,  train- 
ing of  members  of  the  Chinese  defense 
establishment  in  the  United  States  or 
by  U.S.  military  personnel  or  any 
other  planned  exchange? 

■  ■i,  bul  that  doesn't  foreclose  the 
this  topic  coming  up  in  the 
future.  Should  the  Chinese  indicate  that 

lid  Ik-  interested,  we  would  be 
willing  '"  consider  it. 
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that  the  United  States  has  for  this 
regional  grouping  and  the  importance 
the  United  States  attaches  to  the 
bilateral  relationships  it  maintains  with 
each  of  the  member  nations  of  ASEAN. 

ASEAN  has  become  an  international 
symbol  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
peaceful  cooperation  here  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  this  dialogue  here  in  Manila 
once  again  underlines  its  fundamental 
importance.  During  the  next  few  days,  I 
would  hope  to  use  my  time  here  to  in- 
dulge in  consulations  with  the  ASEAN 
member  foreign  ministers,  with  the 
other  dialogue  participants  and 
observers,  and  to  conduct  these  con- 
sultations in  a  range  of  focus  that  will 
include  global  issues,  important  regional 
security  issues,  and,  of  course,  the  equal- 
ly important  bilateral  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
governments. 

In  particular,  I  think,  this  con- 
ference will  focus  on  the  dangerous  ac- 
tivities of  Vietnam  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  with  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  specifically  the  U.N.  interna- 
tional conference  scheduled  for  July 
which  I  hope  to  participate  in  myself.  I 
will  seek  to  enrich  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  ASEAN 
organization  in  preparation  for  that 
meeting. 

Finally,  it  is  a  wonderful  pleasure 
for  my  wife  Pat  and  I  to  return  to 
Manila — to  the  Philippines,  a  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
joyed historic  relationships,  character- 
ized by  mutual  trust  and  friendship.  I 
look  forward,  of  course,  to  the  honor 
and  opportunity  of  visiting  once  again 
with  President  Marcos  and  also  for  the 
opportunity  to  hold  discussions  with  this 
year's  chairman  of  the  dialogue,  a  distin- 
guished international  leader  who  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  Gen. 
Romulo  [Philippine  Foreign  Minister]. 
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It  is  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  representatives  here,  to 
respond,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
our  distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Philippines  is  a  very  naughty  man.  I 
also  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  going  to 
keep  my  remarks  very  brief  because  I 
don't  want  to  cut  into  his  slumber  time. 
A    a  matter  of  fact,  "His  Madame  Kho- 
meini" told  me  that  ASEAN  had  three 
golden  rules  for  responses— that  is  a 
ppy  beginning;  rule  two,  gel  a 


snappy  ending;  and  rule  three,  the  mos 
important  of  all,  is  keep  the  two  as  cloa 
together  as  possible. 

But  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story 
about  generals,  especially  the  worst 
kind — retired  generals.  You  know,  whe 
I  retired  from  NATO  and  went  looking 
for  work  in  the  American  industrial 
scene,  I  was  fingering  through  the  wan 
ads  and  I  found  an  ad  that  said:  Brain 
transplants.  And  I  read  the  number  an< 
I  called  this  New  York  number  and  sur'1 
enough  a  foreign-speaking  medical  ex- 
pert got  on  and  he  said:  "Yes,  you  calle 
the  right  number,  I  do  brain  trans- 
plants." And  he  said:  "I'm  glad  you 
called  today.  I  have  a  special  this  week. 
And  I  said:  "What  do  you  mean?"  He 
said:  "Well,  I  have  an  exbureaucrat's 
brain  for  $10,000."  He  said:  "I  have  a 
retired  foreign  minister's  brain — 
$15,000!"  He  said:  "I  have  a  retired 
defense  minister's  brain — $20,000." 
He  said:  "But  I  have  a  real  special.  I 
have  a  retired  general's  brain — $30,000 
I  said:  "My  God,  why  is  the  general's 
brain  so  expensive?"  He  said:  "It's  sim- 
ple, it's  like  brand  new — it's  never  been 
used  before." 

I  can  assure  you  that  Gen.  Romulo's 
brain  is  like  brand  new,  and  he  has 
proved  it  time  after  time  during  this 
conference.  Indeed,  I  think  I'm  the  thin 
consecutive  Secretary  of  State  from  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the 
dialogue.  And  I  know  my  predecessors 
and  myself  leave  the  experience  with  a 
great  sense  of  admiration  and  awe  for 
the  dynamic  character  of  this  ASEAN 
association  spawned  clearly  from  the 
initiative  of  nations  in  the  region 
itself — spawned  out  of  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  dedication,  which  has  enabled 
it,  in  its  short  life,  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ferences of  background,  customs,  and 
perspective;  to  develop  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  which  is  unique,  perhap 
in  all  the  world. 

Our  discussions  over  this  period 
have  focused  first  and  foremost,  of 
course,  on  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  the  peoples  of  the  region — corr 
mercial,  trade,  and,  to  some  degree  in- 
directly, security.  And,  indeed,  the  flexi 
ble  character  of  this  association  has 
enabled  it  to  shift  that  focus  when 
necessary  to  immediate  threats  to  the 
well-being  and  security  of  the  region,  as 
it  has  done  with  respect  to  the  interven 
tions  in  Kampuchea  and  the  concerted 
effort  to  deal  effectively  with  that  in- 
tervention. 

But  I  think  one  thing  which  im- 
pressed me  more  than  anything  else  in 
my  participation  in  the  dialogue — and 
there  are  many  things  to  be  impressed 
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nit— the  skill  and  great  dedication  of 
■  foreign  ministers  of  the  member  five 
merriments — but  perhaps  more  impor- 
ltly,  there  was  a  common  thread,  and 
it  common  thread  was  interest  in  the 
Ifare  of  the  common  man  in  the 
jion.  Perhaps  the  words  of  that  great 
e  world  leader — Winston  Churchill — 
moated  some  four  decades  ago,  best 
>ture  the  essence  of  the  challenge  fac- 
:  all  free  men  today.  And  it  was  the 
rds  that  suggested  that  this  is  the  age 
the  common  man,  that  unfortunately, 
urchill  stated:  "It  is  this  age  that  has 
messed  more  common  men  destroy 
ire  common  men  with  greater  efficien- 
than  at  any  other  five  centuries  in  the 
tory  of  mankind." 

And  so  it  is  the  purpose  of  ASEAN, 
>se  who  participate  in  the  dialogue  of 
s  association,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
l  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  common 
in  of  all  of  our  nations  and  to  dedicate 
irselves  to  the  proposition  that  our 
ors,  our  concerted  efforts,  our  com- 
mality  of  purpose  in  thought  and  ac- 
n  would  be  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
,ve  a  more  frightened  legacy  in  this 
clear  age  to  our  children  and  their 
Jdren.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of  our 
k,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  would 
e  to  ask  all  here  assembled  to  join  me 
a  toast,  first  to  the  Philippine  nation 
i  the  Philippine  people  who  have 
ide  our  stay  here  this  week  so  en- 
able and  so  productive  in  substantive 
■ms;  to  our  host,  the  distinguished 
reign  Minister  of  the  Philippines  and 

wife.  Gen.  Romulo  and  Mrs.  Romulo; 
this  dynamic  and  admirable  ASEAN 
;ociation  and  all  members  of  the 
Jogue;  and,  above  all,  to  the  good  of 
ranon  free  men  everywhere — to  the 
Timon  man. 
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JEAN  is  a  unique  organization — 
nging  together  five  great  nations, 
:h  having  achieved  a  different  state  of 
velopment.  This  rich  diversity  is  but 
e  example  of  why  categories  such  as 
i  "Third  World"  are  misleading  as  a 
ide  to  policy.  The  U.S.  approach 
vard  the  developing  world  seeks  to  be 
xible,  recognizing  both  regional  and 
tional  differences.  And  yet,  as  with 
y  policy,  we  are  guided  by  principles 
d  beliefs  which  provide  the  overall 
■ection  for  our  policy. 


I  would  like  to  discuss  two  broad 
aspects  of  our  policy  and  how  these  two 
principles  help  shape  our  relations  with 
ASEAN. 

First,  the  United  States  remains 
deeply  committed  to  and  concerned  with 
the  development  process.  We  under- 
stand that  historical  change  may  be 
desirable  as  it  is  inevitable,  and  we  in 
the  industrialized  free  market  economies 
believe  that  we  have  something  to  offer 
to  this  process  of  historical  change.  We 
see  a  shift  occurring — away  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  offers  only  arms,  a 
pervasive  presence,  and,  in  areas  of 
strategic  interest,  a  client-state  relation- 
ship. We  find  that  the  Soviets  are  most 
welcome  where  there  is  conflict,  and  we 
know,  as  do  you,  that  development  and 
national  growth  are  the  first  victims  of 
conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free 
market  model  offers  trade,  credits, 
technology,  medicine,  and  the  political 
buildingblocks  of  modern  society.  And 
its  adoption  brings  participation  in  an  in- 
ternational marketplace  where  perfor- 
mance determines  rewards. 

However,  this  growing  momentum 
toward  the  free  market  system  and 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union  can  only 
flourish  in  an  environment  of  peace  and 


security.  And  this  is  the  second  aspect 
of  our  policy — that  security  and  develop 
ment  are  intimately  related  and  that  we 
are  equally  committed  to  both.  The 
economic  and  political  growth  that  ac- 
company the  development  process  can- 
not occur  in  an  environment  character- 
ized by  violence,  bloodshed,  and  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation.  Because  we 
are  concerned  with  development  and 
because  we  have  seen  so  much  progress, 
we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  actively  to 
undermine  and  threaten  the  prospects 
for  development.  The  United  States, 
under  President  Reagan,  is  determined 
to  challenge  blatant  illegal  Soviet  in- 
terventionism  wherever  it  occurs. 
Because  these  actions  by  the  Soviets  or 
their  proxies  remain  the  greatest  threat 
to  international  peace,  they  are 
simultaneously  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  free  societies.  And  in 
this  very  region,  the  threat  to  the  prog- 
ress of  free  societies  grows  increasingly 
serious. 

For  the  people  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Kampuchea,  the  past  6  years  have 
meant  no  progress  but  stark  tragedy 
and  misery.  The  Communist  rulers  of  a 
supposedly  unified  Vietnam  have  failed 
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I  wish  to  underline  the  profound  impor- 
tance and  promise  of  two  new 
diplomatic  initiatives.  Today  the  Euro- 
pean Community  announced  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  open  the  way  to  a  political  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Afghanistan— 
proposing  a  major  international  con- 
ference for  this  fall.  On  July  13th,  a 
U.N.  conference  opens  in  New  York  to 
try  to  resolve  the  problem  of  Kam- 
puchea. 

These  two  issues  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  increase  in  international 
tension  in  recent  years.  The  combination 
of  Vietnam's  invasion  of  Kampuchea  in 
1978  and  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  1979  created  a  strong 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
continuing  occupation  and  conflict  in 
these  countries  represent  a  major  threat 
to  security  in  key  regions.  The  vast 


number  of  refugees  reflects  the  terrible 
human  costs.  And  both  conflicts  are  a 
major  barrier  to  the  development  of  a 
more  constructive  East- West  relation- 
ship. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  where 
we  stand.  The  Afghan  and  Kampuchean 
people  must  control  their  own  destiny. 
The  purpose  of  negotiation  is  not  to  im- 
pose a  solution  from  outside  as  the  Viet- 
namese and  Soviets  have  attempted  to 
do  by  force  of  arms.  Rather  we  seek  to 
achieve  the  full  withdrawal  of  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  forces,  to  eliminate  outside 
intervention,  and  to  restore  the 
nonaligned  and  neutral  status  of  these 
two  countries. 

This  serves  the  genuine  security  in- 
terests of  all  parties,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam,  and  is  the 
only  way  to  assure  the  long-range 
stability  of  these  troubled  regions. 
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totally  to  build  a  society  which  answers 
the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  be 
they  north  or  south.  Instead  of  peaceful 
reconstruction,  the  Hanoi  government 
has  chosen  to  focus  its  efforts  on 
military  adventure  and  the  imposition  of 
a  thinly  disguised  vassalage  upon  Viet- 
nam's neighbor  states. 

Equally  unwelcome,  there  has  been 
the  intrusion  into  the  region  of  a  Soviet 
military  presence  in  the  form  of  opera- 
tion facilities  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and 
elsewhere  in  Vietnam  and  increased 
military  activity  in  the  waters  and  air 
space  of  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Fortunately,  however, 
heightened  regional  concern  and 
vigilance  have  prevented  the  Soviets 
from  translating  this  temporary 
strategic  gain  into  lasting  political  ad- 
vantage. 

U.S.  recognition  of  the  stark  con- 
trasts in  the  region — the  prospects  for 
peaceful  development  and  the  threat  to 
that  development — is  what  shapes  our 
policy  toward  ASEAN. 

U.S.  policy  rests  on  three  com- 
mitments: 

•  Our  commitment  to  economic 
development  and  a  commerce  of  mutual 
benefit; 

•  Our  commitment  to  promote  fruit- 
ful bilateral  relations  with  each  of  your 
countries;  and 

•  Our  commitment  to  consult  on 
regional  and  global  issues — to  a  genuine 
dialogue  between  equals  on  matters  of 
common  political  concern. 

Concerning  economic  development, 
one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  growth  rates  of  the  ASEAN 
economies  over  the  last  decade,  averag- 
ing over  10%  per  year.  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  ASEAN  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  reaching  a  record  of  $21 
billion  in  1980.  ASEAN  is  now 
America-  fifth  largest  trading  partner, 
and  all  indications  point  to  1981  being 
'  her  banner  year  for  commerce  be- 
n  our  two  regions. 

■  ii  economic  dialogue 
with  ASEAN  governments  will  continue 
with  '  meeting  of  senior 

officials  scheduled  for  October 
in  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  ASEAN-U.S. 
B  .  incil  play-  an  active,  con- 

pari  in  our  growing  economic 
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activities  fit  perfectly  into  our  intention 
to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  international 
development.  We  expect  this  part  of  our 
relationship  to  grow  in  breadth  and 
magnitude. 

With  regard  to  our  second  commit- 
ment, I  would  underscore  the  excellent 
bilateral  relations  which  the  United 
States  enjoys  with  each  of  your  coun- 
tries. 

With  two  members  of 
ASEAN— Thailand  and  the  Philip- 
pines— the  United  States  has  a  mutual 
security  relationship.  With  regard 
specifically  to  Thailand,  the  United 
States  intends  to  honor  its  obligations 
under  the  Manila  pact.  Likewise  we  will 
carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our 
commitments  to  the  Philippines  under 
our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

In  these  countries  and  elsewhere  in 
the  region  the  United  States  provides 
substantial  bilateral  economic  and  securi- 
ty assistance  programs.  We  intend  to 
maintain  these  programs  and  to  improve 
their  effectiveness.  Where  our  resources 
permit,  we  will  expand  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  ASEAN  friends. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  will  maintain  and 
strengthen  its  own  military  capability  in 
the  Pacific  and  Asia  as  a  contribution  to 
the  security  of  the  area  in  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

The  Indochinese  refugee  tragedy 
continues  to  evoke  our  common  concern 
and  to  demand  our  concerted  action. 
The  world  commends  the  courageous 
and  constructive  policies  of  first  asylum. 
The  thrust  of  our  own  refugee  program 
is  clear:  to  seek  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
refugee  camp  populations  through 
prompt  resettlement  of  large  numbers  of 
refugees  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  resettlement  countries.  We  also 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
more  concerted  effort  to  deal  with  this 
longstanding  and  anguishing  human 
problem  at  its  source.  In  this  connection, 
the  United  States  has  appointed  a 
special  commission  which  will  be  visiting 
Southeast  Asia  in  July  to  consult  with 
you  on  all  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Finally  U.S.  bilateral  relations  with 
each  one  of  the  five  ASEAN  countries 
contain  a  mutual  trust  and  reciprocal 
good  will  that  exist  independently  from 
our  relations  with  ASEAN  itself  yet  in- 
evitably Strengthen  our  posture  toward 
your  association. 

With  regard  to  our  third  commit- 
ment, the  American  dialogue  and  con- 
sultations with  ASEAN  have  developed 
in  a  way  unforeseen  in  l'.)7.r).  Vietnam's 


invasion  and  continuing  occupation  of 
Kampuchea  have  provided  the  catalyst 
for  a  new  range  of  consultations  which 
extend  to  the  United  States,  other  clos 
friends  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  to  the 
nonaligned  world  which  focus  on  mean 
to  oppose  Soviet-supported  Vietnames* 
aggression  in  Kampuchea. 

Today  the  greatest  threats  to  the  i: 
terests,  prosperity,  and  well-being  of  tl 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  are  the 
policies  of  Vietnam.  We  deeply  regret 
that  Hanoi  has  been  unwilling  to  conve 
its  military  machine  into  more  produc- 
tive endeavors.  While  ASEAN  and  its 
friends  would  welcome  a  more  construi 
tive  path,  Hanoi's  intrasigence  stands  i 
the  way,  perverts  the  aspirations  of  its 
people,  and  generates  instability  in  the 
region. 

The  United  States  remains  firmly  c 
the  side  of  those  who  oppose  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  of  Kampuchea.  Our 
support  is  durable.  We  regard  the  U.N 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  Kam- 
puchea, sponsored  by  ASEAN,  to  be 
both  just  and  the  best  basis  for  a  con- 
structive settlement  of  the  Kampuchea 
issue.  We  are  ready  to  work  with  all  thl 
parties  to  develop  such  a  constructive  I 
alternative,  which  builds  peace  and 
stability  on  the  basis  of  sovereignty  ami 
respect  for  the  independence  of  all  the  4 
nations  of  the  region — not  on  the  tram 
pled  sovereignty  of  other  nations.  The  I 
development  of  our  policies  will  also  be! 
guided  by  the  recognition  that  the  situE 
tion  in  Kampuchea  affects  most  directl; 
the  interests  of  Thailand  as  the  front-  j 
line  ASEAN  state. 

The  United  States  also  strongly  en-l 
dorses  the  convening  of  an  internations 
conference  to  deal  with  the  Kampuchea 
issue.  I  intend  to  personally  participate 
We  urge  all  the  parties,  including  Viet- 
nam, to  join  the  dialogue  which  can 
bring  general  progress  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Only  Vietnam  can  end  its  isolatioi 
and  attendance  at  the  international  con] 
ference  could  signal  Hanoi's  interest  tol 
do  so. 

There  is  one  additional  point  which 
must  emphasize:  The  United  States  wil 
not  normalize  relations  with  a  Vietnam 
that  occupies  Kampuchea  and  remains  j 
source  of  trouble  to  the  entire  region. 
We  will  continue  to  question  seriously  ij 
any  economic  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam— whatever  the  source — so  long  as 
Vietnam  continues  to  squander  its 
scarce  resources  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. 

Our  dialogue  in  hospitable  Manila 
this  week  demonstrated  once  again  tha1' 
equal  and  sovereign  nations  can  work   j 
together  to  achieve  an  international  cor 
sensus  based  on  established  and  proved 
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of  international  behavior.  We 
|e,  through  this  dialogue,  harmonized 
tiering  perspectives  and  backgrounds 
H  way  which  will  contribute  to  con- 
ned action.  Time  and  time  again  com- 
m  opposition  to  aggression  has  suc- 
Jded  in  reversing  its  course.  Be 
jured  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
Ue  to  actively  participate  in  your  ef- 
its  to  achieve  this  vital  goal.  We  look 
)  to  our  discussions  with  ASEAN  as 
most  promising  framework  for 
lieving  a  productive  future  for 
itheast  Asia. 


:WS  CONFERENCE, 

VNILA, 

NE  20,  19816 

Are  there  any  reservations  among 
v  of  the  delegations  that  a  rearmed 
ina  might  also  pose  an  eventual 
-eat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
utheast  Asia? 

Secretary  Haig.  There  is  a  great 
mpatibility  among  generals,  always.  I 
nk  the  question  is  somewhat  irrele- 
nt  in  the  context  in  wrhich  it  was 
ked,  not  the  topic.  Clearly  some  por- 
>n  of  our  dialogue  was  focused  on  the 
:ent  visit  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
ople's  Republic  of  China,  to  include 
ecific  reference  to  the  fact  that  there 
d  been  no  decision  on  the  sale  of  arms 
China  but  rather  there  had  been  a 
cision — an  internal  decision  in  the 
S.  bureaucracy — to  change  the 
tegory  in  which  we  had  held  the  Peo- 
n's Republic  of  China  both  in  the  con- 
<t  of  potential  arms  sales  and  in  the 
ntext  of  dual  use  of  technology 
insfer,  in  the  commercial  sector. 

The  point  was  made  that  we  intend 
proceed  on  this  issue  based  on  re- 
ests  we  may  or  may  not  receive  from 
2  People's  Republic  of  China,  on  a 
se-by-case  basis  with  consultations 
th  our  allies  and  those  whom  we  feel 
>uld  have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
pic,  as  well  as  with  the  American  Con- 
ess.  So  if  someone  is  going  to  ask  the 
xt  question,  did  you  consult  before 
u  made  an  internal  decision  in  the 
S.  Government  to  change  the  category 
which  you  are  carrying  the  People's 
^public  of  China,  the  answer  is  no. 
id,  indeed,  that  is  what  the  answer 
ould  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  decision  in 
e  future  for  such  a  sale,  we  will  con- 
ict  the  necessary  consultation,  and  our 
SEAN  friends  were  so  informed,  as 
?re  our  dialogue  partners.  I  hope  I 
.ve  answered  your  question  in  a  way 
at  gets  this  nettlesome  question  in  bet- 
r  focus. 


Foreign  Minister  Romulo.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times,  as  I  entered  this 
room,  by  several  newspapermen  about 
this  arms  sale.  I  must  say  that  we  have 
not  taken  up  this  question.  Nobody  took 
it  up  in  the  dialogue  nor  in  the  ASEAN 
foreign  ministers'  meeting.  We  did  not 
discuss  it  at  all.  I  am  saying  this  because 
I  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  when  I  go 
out. 

Q.  I  learned  here  in  Manila  that 
before  you  left  for  Beijing,  the 
Australian  and  Japanese  Governments 
were  made  aware  as  to  what  kind  of 
subject  you  would  discuss  there.  In 
the  context  of  your  global  strategy 
policy,  what  grade  do  you  give  to  your 
relations  with  the  ASEAN? 

If  I  may  address  my  question  at 
the  same  time  to  Minister  Rithaud- 
deen.  What  kind  of  hopes  do  we  have 
now  after  your  dialogue  with 
Secretary  Haig  on  the  question  of  the 
sixth  ITA  [International  Tin  Agree- 
ment] which  is  going  on  in  Geneva? 

Secretary  Haig.  First,  I  do  not 
make  it  a  habit  of  publicly  revealing 
diplomatic  dialogues  with  one  country  or 
another,  but  I  don't  believe  there  were 
any  particular  surprises  with  respect  to 
those  nations  with  which  we  have  con- 
ducted the  dialogue  traditionally  on  our 
visit  to  Beijing.  I  think  in  the  category 
of  where  we  put  ASEAN,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  want  a  Kissinger-like 
grade,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  plus.  I 
do  want  to  emphasize  that,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  official  statement  this  after- 
noon in  our  U.S. -ASEAN  dialogue,  we 
consider  it  to  be  an  extremely  important 
relationship  which  the  United  States  has 
with  ASEAN,  and  we  think  the 
dynamics  of  the  region  are  such  that  it 
is  becoming  more — not  less — important 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  original 
conception,  as  important  as  it  was  then. 
And  that  is  the  way  we  view  it  in 
Washington. 

Foreign  Minister  Rithauddeen.  I 

did  bring  up  this  matter  in  the  dialogue 
with  the  U.S.  delegation,  with  Secretary 
Haig,  the  importance,  emphasizing  the 
need  for  the  conclusion  of  the  tin  agree- 
ment which  is  now  underway  in  Geneva. 
And  have  impressed  that  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  consumers,  of  all  the  pro- 
ducers, in  the  sixth  tin  agreement  will 
be  beneficial  to  all  of  us.  The  coopera- 
tion among  the  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers as  reflected  in  the  fifth  tin  agree- 
ment should  be  continued  in  the  sixth  tin 
agreement.  And  I  have  asked  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  to  bring  this  back  to  his 


colleagues  so  that  by  the  26th  of  this 
month  we  will  be  able  to  conclude  the 
sixth  tin  agreement.  I  have  urged  upon 
him,  I  have  exhorted  upon  him,  I  have 
told  him  that  he  should  prevail  upon  his 
colleagues  to  do  so  when  he  goes  back  to 
Washington. 

Q.  According  to  page  5,  I  am  get- 
ting the  impression  that  you  seem  to 
think  that  the  military  gains  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  are  only  tem- 
porary, because  you  speak  of  tem- 
porary gains.  Would  you  please 
elaborate  on  what  you  mean  by  only 
temporary  gains,  thinking  of  the 
facilities  they  are  building  up  in  Viet- 
nam, Kampuchea,  and  Laos? 

You  also  say  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  permit  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies  actively  to  undermine  and 
threaten  the  prospect  for  development. 
What  do  you  mean  by  undermining 
and  threatening,  and  what  actions 
would  you  take  when  you  feel  the 
Soviet  Union  is  undermining  and 
threatening,  plus  what  will  you  do 
when  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
determined  to  challenge  blatant,  il- 
legal Soviet  interventionism?  What 
kind  of  determination  is  that?  Is  that 
military  determination  or  how  shall 
we  understand  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  any  objec- 
tive assessment  of  the  involvement  of  in- 
vasion forces,  whether  it  would  be  in 
Kampuchea  or  in  Afghanistan,  today  is 
that  anticipated  success  which  was  prob- 
ably the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  in- 
tervention forces — in  the  case  of  Kam- 
puchea some  200,000  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  and  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80,000  regular  Soviet  forces.  That  initial 
momentum  has  stalled,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  sucessful  future  outcome  re- 
main in  serious  doubt. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  undermin- 
ing action  of  Soviet  agressiveness,  there 
may  have  been  some  skepticism  in  your 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
such  aggressiveness,  and  I  could  only 
ask  you  to  reflect  back  on  global  events 
since  the  Cuban  proxy  intervention  in 
Angola  in  1976,  followed  by  the  in- 
tervention in  Ethiopia,  the  creation  of  a 
puppet  state  in  Southern  Yemen  by  in- 
tervention, the  effort  to  overthrow  the 
status  quo  in  northern  Yemen,  the  first 
phase  of  Afghanistan  in  which  a  puppet 
regime  was  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union  internally,  and  the  second  phase 
which  involved  unprecedented  interven- 
tion by  Soviet  forces.  The  kind  of  ac- 
tivity we  are  witnessing  today  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  is  spawned 
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by  direct  Cuban  involvement  through 
the  provision  of  huge  amounts  of  arm- 
aments, advice,  and  some  command  and 
control  and  direction  of  insurgent 
movements  in  El  Salvador.  All  of  these 
have  set  a  pattern  that  would  be  hard 
for  the  objective  observer  to  deny,  pos- 
ing a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
stability. 

The  point  that  I  made  and  a  point 
that  has  been  made  consistently  by 
President  Reagan  and  those  who  are  in 
his  Administration  is  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proxies  that  this  is  unac- 
ceptable international  behavior,  and  if 
they  hope  to  participate  as  full-fledged 
members  of  a  healthy,  viable  interna- 
tional community,  it  is  important  that 
restraint  and  reciprocity  characterize  the 
relationships  between  East  and  West. 
One  could  make  the  case  that  it  has  not 
done  so  in  recent  months  and  years. 

I  don't  make  it  a  habit  of  suggesting 
how  we  would  deal  with  that  issue,  but 
let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  recourse 
to  military  action  is  not  a  normal  or  an- 
ticipated approach  to  this  problem, 
which  I  feel  can  be  handled  effectively 
through  other  demographic  aspects  of 
Western  capability. 

Q.  My  first  question  I  don't  think 
was  answered  because  you  referred  to 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  facilities.  That's 
w  hat  I  mean,  and  if  you  consider  that 
this  is  temporary,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
that  it  will  be  temporary. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  apologize.  I  did 
not  hear  your  question  and  clearly  did 
not  answer  it  but  I  used  it  as  a  good 
vehicle  to  answer  what  I  wanted  to  say 
anyway.  I  think  we  all  watch  with  con- 
siderable and  growing  concern  the  relin- 
quishment of  Vietnamese  territory  to 
the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
current  leadership  in  Hanoi  today, 

te  the  frequent  assurances  to  all  of 
us  that  this  would  not  happen.  The  only 
answer  1  can  have  is  the  very  answer  of 

i  '••nee.  and  that  is  if  we  are 
dedicated  in  ASEAN— and  those  in- 
d  in  the  dialogue — and  I  saw  an 
lal  degree  of  unity  with  respect  to 
-to  make  it  dear  to  Hanoi 
■  of  actions— political,  economic, 
liplomatic— thai  they  will  lie  an 
ted  rrKTiiIxT  of  tin    international 

>•■  io  per 

fig  policies  riot  only  in  Kam- 
ere  which  unsettle  the 
importanl  to 


Q.  You  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
there's  a  new  America  which  will  lead 
and  show,  if  necessary,  those  en- 
dangered on  the  frontlines.  What  does 
this  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  America 
is  again  willing  to  go  to  war?  In  Asia? 
Or  is  it  just  empty  talk?  About 
China,  the  reclassification  of  the 
status  of  China,  does  it  mean  that  the 
embargo  on  U.S.  arms  sales  in  China 
has  been  lifted  or  will  be  lifted? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  to  suggest 
that  the  message  that  we  are  attempting 
to  bring  forward  during  my  visit,  and 
other  public  pronouncements  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  participate  in 
this  region  of  the  world,  is  going  to  con- 
tinue and  in  many  respects  reinvigorate 
its  posture  in  a  role  history  has  placed 
on  our  shoulders.  That  is  one  way  to  be 
sure  that  threatened  states  in  this 
region,  which  share  our  values  and  our 
aspirations  for  a  peaceful  world  or  that 
economic  development  and  progress  is 
the  objective,  can  feel  that  they  have  an 
active  partner  in  Washington,  and  that  I 
would  reiterate  that  is  so.  I  think  the 
alternative  of  war  or  peace,  as  such  a 
question  suggested,  really  are  irrelevant 
and  counter  to  the  concept  that  I  have 
put  forward.  It  is  where  uncertainty 
about  Western  resolve  and  willingness 
to  pursue  their  vital  interests  develop  in 
reality  or  perception  that  the  miscalcula- 
tions that  lead  to  conflict  are  favored 
and,  indeed  history  shows,  occur.  I 
would  hope  that  what  we  are  espousing 
is  a  policy  which  seeks  to  improve  the 
prospects  for  world  peace  and  stability 
and  economic  development  in  the  area. 
The  second  part  of  your  question  is 
we  have  not  had  an  arms  embargo,  as 
such,  on  China.  We  have  carried  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  a  category 
which  tended  to  lump  it  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  our  internal  bureaucratic 
system.  We've  now  modified  that 
category  to  put  them  in  a  category 
similar  perhaps  to  that  of  Yugoslavia — a 
friendly,  nonaligned  state.  We  have  not 
in  that  process  offered,  suggested, 
urged,  or  promoted  arms  sales  nor  do 
we  intend  to.  We  are  willing  to  listen  if 
the  Chinese  Government  comes  and 
makes  a  request.  We  will  then  assess  it 
on  its  own  merits,  very  carefully.  We 
will  consult  with  our  friends,  and  we  will 
consult  with  the  American  Congress 
which  has  an  important  role  to  make  in 

rican  arms  sales.  1  would  anticipate 
this  will  be  a  very  slow,  revolutionary, 
carefully  orchestrated  process,  and  we 
may,  indeed,  never  lie  faced  with  the 
question  in  the  first  place  because  I  did 

'•rise  while  in  the  People's  Republic 


of  China  an  appetite  for  U.S.  arms. 
After  all,  the  European  markets  have 
been  open  to  China  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  they  have  not  been  visited 
with  great  regularity  and  certainly  not ' 
with  a  large  measure  of  armaments  puJ 
chases. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  you  said 
about  your  posture  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  you  give  nv 
the  impression  that  you  are  still  talk- 
ing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  is 
detente  really  dead? 

Secretary  Haig.  Of  course,  we  are; 
conducting  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  met  with  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador in  Washington  on  more  than 
half  a  dozen  occasions  over  the  last  4 
months.  Our  deputy  chief  of  mission  in 
Moscow  has  been  engaged  in  intensive 
dialogue  with  the  host  government  in 
Moscow.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  by  th: 
that  that  dialogue  contributes  to  the 
kind  of  dialogue  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  pleased  with.  We  are  clearly 
seeking  as  a  first  priority  to  get  heavih 
engaged  in  arms  control  discussions — I 
will  discuss  this  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  New  York  in  September. 
Following  that  period  formal  negotia- 
tions will  begin,  and  I  anticipate,  short! 
thereafter. 

With  respect  to  the  broader  questic 
of  SALT,  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  I 
point  to  conduct  such  discussions 
because  we  are  reviewing  the  entire  ap 
proach  to  strategic  arms  control  talks.  : 
was  clear  that  SALT  II  was  inadequate 
failed  to  garner  the  necessary  support  1 
from  the  American  Congress  and  Sena 
to  permit  its  ratification.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  a  repeat  of  that  situation. 
Beyond  that  we  talked  about  linkage  at 
that  is  the  clear  interrelationship  of 
functional  areas  of  dialogue  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
whether  it  be  arms  control,  credit 
transfer,  trade — will  be  carefully 
measured  against  overall  international 
Soviet  behavior,  and  that  will  be  applie 
here. 

Are  we  in  favor  of  talks,  negotia- 
tions— if  you  want  to  call  it  detente — 
of  course  we  are.  We  believe  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  maintain  the 
dialogue  with  the  leadership  in  Moscow 
We  intend  to  pursue  it.  We  have  been 
pursuing  it.  We  also  expect  that  it  wou 
be  conducted  against  the  background  o 
greater  restraint  in  Soviet  worldwide 
tivity  and  a  degree  of  greater  reciproci 
than  we  have  witnessed  in  the  recent 
past. 
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Q.  In  view  of  the  dangers  that  you 
he  said  in  all  your  public  statements 
lire,  do  you  foresee  in  the  near  future 
tit  this  grouping—  these  five  member 
cuntries  of  ASEAN— should  go  into 
&me  sort  of  a  military  grouping,  if 
tcumstances  dictate  it? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  at  all.  I  don't 
ink  it  is  for  the  United  States  to  have 
n  this  subject.  I  think  ASEAN 
is  spawned  at  the  initiative  of  the 
gional  nations.  It  has  flourished  and 
veloped  under  their  initiative  and 
rough  their  concerted  action.  It  is 
initially  political,  economic,  with  clear 
curity  overtones.  But  the  decisions  of 
e  five  member  nations  of  ASEAN  with 
spect  to  their  defense  capabilities  is 
eirs  alone  to  make,  and  we  would  not 
esume  to  intervene  in  that  process. 

Q.  There  is  danger  that  the 
'cretary  has  sounded  and  do  you 
link  this  aggrupation  [sic]  will  evolve 
to  a  military  grouping? 

Foreign  Minister  Romulo.  We 

ive  always  said  and  we  underscore 
at  to  you  right  now,  to  the  mass 
edia.  The  ASEAN  does  not  intend  to 
'  a  military  alliance.  We  do  not  intend 
have  any  military  commitments.  We 
■lieve  that  in  the  case  of  Kampuchea, 
e  want  to  support  the  people  of  Kam- 
jchea  to  have  self-determination  and  to 
>  able  to  express  their  views  freely 
ithout  200,000  troops  breathing  on 
ieir  necks,  without  any  military  sup- 
)rt  from  us.  We  want  that  to  be  very 
ear.  ASEAN  is  not  and  will  not  be  a 
ilitary  alliance. 

Q.  You  now  have  the  advantage  of 
iving  had  talks  with  both  ASEAN 
id  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on 
le  subject  of  Kampuchea  when  you 
invassed  these  two  groups.  Did  you 
nd  any  differences  in  their  approach? 
nd  if  so,  what  were  they?  And  in 
lswering  your  question,  could  you 
Idress  yourself  to  the  proposition 
:ten  expressed  that  China  is  more 
•ncerned  perhaps  with  bleeding  Viet- 
im  through  Kampuchea  than  achiev- 
g  a  quick  peace  in  the  region? 

Secretary  Haig.  First  let  me  say 
lat  the  interrelationship  between  my 
sit  here  for  the  ASEAN  dialogue  and 
y  earlier  visit  to  Beijing  is  circumstan- 
il  rather  than  one  designed  to  reflect 
i  interrelationship  between  those  two 
sits.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit,  of  course, 
publicly  detailing  discussions  I've  had 
private  sessions,  either  here  in 


ASEAN  or  in  Beijing.  I  would  expect 
there  would  be  a  number  of  differences 
between  two  so  different  and  diversive 
sets  of  interests.  I  didn't  find  any  excep- 
tions to  that;  there  were  some  dif- 
ferences. I  would  also  say  that  I  found 
in  Beijing  a  sharp  degree  of  concern 
about  the  presence  of  North  Vietnam's 
troops  in  Kampuchea,  and  they  sug- 
gested a  level  of  support  for  the  interna- 
tional conference  which  is  designed  to 
effect  the  withdrawal  of  those  troops.  In 
a  broad  sense  I  think  that  suggests  some 
compatibility  with — or  at  least  the  U.S. 
view  on  what  I've  learned  here  today 
and  yesterday— the  ASEAN  view. 

I  think  you  would  be  better  served 
perhaps  to  ask  one  of  the  ASEAN 
members  the  question  you've  asked  me. 
It  would  neither  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  tick  off  the  score  card  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  last  part  of  your  question  is 
not  something  that  I  would  be  comfor- 
table with,  if  that  were,  indeed,  a 
motive. 

Q.  In  your  opening  remarks,  you 
emphasized  one  point  that  United 
States  will  not  normalize  relations 
with  a  Vietnam  that  occupies  Kam- 
puchea and  remains  a  source  of  trou- 
ble to  the  entire  region  and  will  con- 
tinue to  question  security  and 
economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  from 
whatever  source.  Considering  the  tone 
of  the  joint  communique  of  the 
ASEAN  ministers,  do  you  think  that 
this  statement  in  the  ASEAN  venue 
and  the  ASEAN  region  helps  the  ef- 
fort of  ASEAN  to  seek  and  reach  a 
comprehensive  political  solution  on 
the  Kampuchean  problem?  What  is 
your  argument  there? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  did  or  it  did  not,  and  I  don't 
see  that  my  intervention  here  at 
ASEAN  was  designed  to  develop 
unanimity  necessarily.  I  think  one  of  the 
great  values  of  ASEAN  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  dialogue  states  in  the  proc- 
ess is  to  bring  the  divergence  of  views 
forthrightly  to  the  attention  of  the 
member  governments.  I  did  not  discern 
the  existence  of  serious  divergence  on 
this  subject  between  the  United  States 
and  ASEAN  based  on  the  dialogue  con- 
ducted. So  maybe  you're  head  hunting. 
Now,  that's  very  flippant,  and  I  don't 
mean  it  to  sound  that  flippant.  Clearly 
the  tone  of  the  communique  is  very 
moderate  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  and  I 
think  intentionally  so. 

Q.  The  tone  is  conciliatory,  and 
your  statement  is  rather  hard. 
Sometimes  it  turns  Vietnam  to  be 


harder  on  you  if  you  push  it  harder, 
and  ASEAN  tends  to  invite  Vietnam 
to  the  table  to  negotiate. 

Secretary  Haig.  We  joined  that  in- 
vitation. And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my 
comments  this  afternoon  I  urged  Hanoi 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  as  a  first  indica- 
tion of  their  willingness  to  find  a 
politically  negotiated  solution  which  we 
strongly  favor;  that  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  position  taken  earlier  in  my 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  while  Viet- 
nam is  involved  in  the  squandering  of  its 
scarce  resources — in  supporting  invasion 
forces  in  Kampuchea— the  United  States 
sees  no  practical  value.  In  fact,  we  see 
just  the  opposite  in  permitting  them  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  Secretary  Haig's 
statements  and  commitments  today? 

Foriegn  Minister  Siddhi.  I  listened 
to  Secretary  Haig  at  the  end  of  our 
meeting.  I  just  showed  my  appreciation 
about  his  repeated  pledge  to  keep  com- 
mitments to  Thailand  on  the  Manila 
pact.  What  I  feel  about  Secretary  Haig's 
remarks  is  we  are  assuring  Thailand's 
security  as  we  are  a  front-line  state. 

Foreign  Minister  Kusumaatmadja. 

Secretary  Haig  has  made  remarks  on  a 
number  of  subjects,  so  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  But  the  general  tenor  of 
the  remarks  he  made  is  reassuring.  I'll 
take,  for  instance,  the  remarks  or  the 
answers  he  gave  to  the  questions:  Are 
you  not  engaged  in  an  exchange  of 
views  or  dialogue  or  whatever  you  call  it 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  He  clearly  said 
that  he  has  been;  I  mean  over  six  times 
in  the  past  4  months  or  something.  So 
this  is  a  completely  different  thing  from 
the  image  one  gets  from  newspaper 
reports. 

Q.  Because  we  are  from  Thailand 
we  are  interested  in  that  refugee 
question  you  referred  to.  When  you 
mentioned  about  taking  this  problem 
right  to  the  source,  that  means  Viet- 
nam. How  do  you  think  you  could  do 
it? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plex question.  Clearly,  we  would  seek 
through  political  and  diplomatic  ex- 
changes and  economic  levers  to  try  to 
influence  the  nations  which  generate  the 
source  of  these  human  tragedies,  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  that  brought 
them  about;  in  one  instance — in 
Afghanistan — we  have  open  conflict. 
That  means  the  best  resolution  to  that  is 
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to  withdraw  Soviet  forces  immediately 
and  promptly  from  Afghanistan.  More 
intensified  pressure  in  that  direction,  I 
think,  is  in  order,  although  all  of  the 
Western  world,  all  of  ASEAN,  is  united 
on  the  necessity  to  do  that. 

In  the  case  of  Kampuchea,  here 
again  this  is  combat-related,  conflict- 
related.  So  there  again,  the  withdrawal 
and  return  to  self-determination  by  the 
peoples  of  Kampuchea  would  clearly 
resolve  that  problem. 

So  we  get  to  the  real  heart  of  your 
question  and  that  is  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietnamese  boat  people  who  are  really 
the  consequences  of  the  internal 
economic  and  living  tragedies,  which 
really  have  been  aggravated  somewhat 
and  are  related  clearly  to  the  diversion 
of  resources  and  efforts  in  Kampuchea 
but  also  involve  a  number  of  other 
essential  political  reforms  internally.  We 
don't  feel  it  is  our  role  to  tell  a  nation 
how  to  conduct  itself  internally  but  we 
do  have  a  right,  when  their  actions  bring 
hardships  to  us,  to  bring  it  forcefully  to 
their  attention  politically,  diplomatically, 
and,  if  necessary,  economically. 

Q.  As  the  United  States  develops  a 
more  substantial  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  do  you 
feel  that  it  should  seek  from  Beijing 
certain  assurances— firm  assur- 
ances— that  China  will  not  again 
create  trouble  for  non-Communist 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia;  for  exam- 
ple, by  prevailing  upon  Beijing  to  cut 
its  links — its  party-to-party 
links — with  Communist-led  insurgent 
movements  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Foreign  Minister  Kusumaatmadja. 

We  have  made  known  our  view  of  the 
subject  you  mentioned  to  the  Chinese 
but  not  through  the  United  States. 
Through  our  friends — also  directly 
because  we  prefer  to  deal  directly — 
because  there  is  some  contact  going  on 
through  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York,  and  they  know  our  views  and  we 
have  communicated  to  them,  either 
through  our  friends  or  directly.  But  not 
nited  Sta1 
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developed  between  one  country  and 
another  country.  I  think  this  is  what  we 
like  to  see  in  the  world  today,  that  every 
country  should  have  good  relations  with 
one  another.  I  think  we  should  en- 
courage it,  particularly  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  But  as  far  as 
relations  between  Malaysia  and  China, 
this  is  a  matter  that  we  must  bring  up 
bilaterally  with  China.  We  hope  that 
China  will  see  the  need  that  good  rela- 
tions exist  between  all  countries  in 
ASEAN,  and  we  hope  that  good  rela- 
tions will  continue  in  the  years  to  come. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  provide 
military  assistance  to  the  united  Kam- 
puchean  front?  And  if  so,  do  you 
believe  that  the  arms  supplies  to  the 
united  Kampuchean  front,  as  well  as 
the  economic,  political,  and  military 
pressures  on  Vietnam,  will  help  in  a 
certain  way  to  solve  the  Kampuchean 
problem? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  know  of  no  deci- 
sion nor  do  I  know  of  any  suggestion  of 
a  decision  which  would  lead  to  the  provi- 
sion of  U.S.  arms  to  the  united  front 
resistance  movement  in  Kampuchea.  So 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  no.  It's 
been  U.S.  policy  that  we  will  provide 
and  continue  to  provide  humanitarian 
support  to  the  tragic  human  conse- 
quences of  this  Vietnamese  intervention, 
and  we  have  continued  to  do  that.  We 
will  lend  our  political  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  ASEAN  with  respect  to  that 
subject.  As  I  have  mentioned,  I  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  U.N.  conference  on  this 
topic  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with 
the  full  level  of  the  support  that  I  can 
render  to  ASEAN  in  their  efforts  in  the 
regional  context  to  bring  forcefully  to 
Hanoi's  attention  the  urgency  of  dealing 
with  this  question  constructively. 

Q.  Both  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
are  notable  pillars  of  nonalignment  in 
this  block.  There  are  signs — very 
definite  signs— that  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  other 
supporters  will  not  participate  in  the 
meeting  in  New  York.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  comment  on  what  you  think  the 
nonaligned  movement  then  should  be 
after  the  New  York  meetings,  if  the 
situation  is  not  resolved  there? 

Foreign  Minister  Rithauddeen. 

We  are  members  —  Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
and  Singapore — of  the  nonaligned  move- 
ment. From  what  we  can  see  the 

temperature  of  the  resolution  that  we 
had  last  year — 35/6 — and  I  would  say 
thai  a  good  preponderance  of  nonaligned 
members  supports  the  resolution.  I 


would  reckon  that  from  what  I  can 
see — from  the  last  that  we  heard — 62 
countries  have  responded  positively  on  t 
attending  the  international  conference  i 
on  the  13th  of  July  and  this  is  not  yet 
the  last  figure.  I  would  imagine  more 
countries  will  participate,  and  these  are. 
reflecting  support  on  the  issue  of  Kam- 
puchea.  There  is  a  tremendous  support  I 
from  nonaligned  countries. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT, 
WELLINGTON, 
JUNE  21,  19817 

This  is  the  first  visit  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  to  New  Zealand, 
and  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  it 
with  great  enthusiasm,  both  in  the  con- 
text  of  New  Zealand-American  bilateral 
relationships,  and  in  that  context,  I  vera 
much  look  forward  to  seeing  the  interin 
Prime  Minister  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  am   1 
here,  as  you  know,  for  the  30th  ANZUS 
meeting,  and  I  think  this  durable 
trilateral  relationship,  which  is  designee 
to  integrate  and  coordinate  foreign 
policies  and  security  policies  of  the  thre 
member  states,  has  by  its  own  durabilit 
confirmed  its  utility.  I  look  forward 
while  I'm  here  to  discuss  with  the  other 
two  governments  global,  regional,  and  1 
relative  bilateral  matters  of  mutual  coni 
cern.  Now  we  are  here,  the  American 
delegation,  first  and  foremost  to  listen 
and  to  learn  from  the  other  two  membe 
states  of  the  region,  whose  sensitivity 
to,  and  feeling  for,  the  realities  of  this 
vitally  important  region  are  much  more 
finely  tuned  than  our  own,  and  so  we 
look  forward  to  learning  while  we  are 
here. 

It's  a  great,  great  pleasure  for  the 
U.S.  delegation  and  I  know  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  all  of  them  and  my  wife  to  be 
here  and  we  look  forward  to  a  very  goc 
stay. 


DINNER  REMARKS, 
WELLINGTON, 
JUNE  2,  19818 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  participate  in  sue 
a  distinguished  gathering  of  friends, 
allies,  and  kinsmen.  Although  this  is  a 
festive  occasion,  I  must  begin  upon  a 
note  of  sadness — New  Zealand's  very 
distinguished  Brian  Talboys  has  in- 
dicated his  intention  to  retire.  This  is 
most  regrettable,  but  I  can  tell  him  thaf 
when  I  retired  I  found  my  services  morf 
in  demand  than  I  had  expected. 
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In  fact,  you  see  before  you  one  of 
berica's  most  popular  speakers.  The 
nlia  in  the  United  States  have  been 
imendously  impressed  with  my 
i  story  of  the  English  language.  For  in- 
nee,  there  was  an  article  just  a  short 
lile  ago  in  a  Washington  newspaper 
i"Haigspeak."  The  author  pointed  out 
a  my  speeches,  when  read  from  the 
t  were  excellent — articulate,  well- 
i^anized,  and  thoughtful.  But  when  I 
barted  from  the  text— off-the- 
n— my  speech  became  inaudible  to  the 
iman  ear.  Now  there  is  a  profound 
Ison  here,  and  I  explained  it  to  my 
isechwriter  as  I  fired  him. 
j  Last  June  Foreign  Minister  Talboys 
ninded  his  fellow  countrymen — and 
of  us— that  we  live  in  a  world 
minated  by  change  and  uncertainty, 
ut,"  he  said,  "in  the  great  battle  of 
litical  ideologies  and  principles  that 
ride  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  New 
aland's  place  is  on  the  side  of  those 
10  share  the  belief  in  freedom  and 
mocracy  that  New  Zealanders 
erish." 

Here  are  two  themes  that  might  be 
opted  by  us  all:  appreciation  of  the 
alities,  the  dangers,  and  the  oppor- 
nities  of  this  world  and  certainty  that 
3  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
mocracy  must  rally  together  to 
•rserve  our  principles.  And  I  would 
opose  tonight  that  we  add  a  third 
erne:  the  free  association  of  like- 
inded  peoples  in  the  best  guarantee  of 
eedom  and  democracy.  Our  participa- 
>n  in  ANZUS  has  taught  us  the  value 
these  three  themes  and  I  would  add  a 
•mment  on  each  of  them. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  con- 
ont  a  dangerous  international  situa- 
m.  The  dangers,  however,  should  not 
ind  us  to  the  opportunities,  especially 
e  opportunities  that  can  be  created 
rough  our  joint  collaboration.  Let  us 
;gin  with  the  brighter  side  for  a 
lange.  We  can  take  some  encourage- 
ent  from  developments  in  the  South 
acific  and  Oceania. 

Democracy  prevails  in  the  South 
acific.  The  assistance,  advice,  and  par- 
:ipation  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
ive  been  of  vital  importance  to  the  new 
mntries  in  the  region  and  their 
•ganization — the  South  Pacific  Forum, 
he  United  States  is  also  seeking  to  help 
le  continued  peaceful  development  of 
le  islands.  Finally,  we  are  pleased  to 
'in  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
;sisting  the  programs  of  the  South 
acific  Commission,  a  commission  that 
as  fostered  economic  development  in 
ie  island  countries  for  over  three 
ecades.  And  for  more  than  four 


decades  this  area  has  been  free  of  major 
conflict,  a  fact  that  has  surely  been 
perpetuated  by  the  close  consultations 
among  us. 

Unlike  the  South  Pacific,  the  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  can  only  be 
described  as  dangerous.  The  cause  of 
this  danger  is  simple:  Vietnam  seeks 
control  over  the  whole  of  Indochina  and 
does  so  with  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  had  important  talks 
here  and  in  Manila  on  this  subject  and 
the  threat  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
region.  But  even  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
free  association  of  nations  truly  in- 
terested in  peaceful  progress  is  yielding 
important  results.  The  five  independent, 
non-Communist  countries  of  ASEAN 
have  cooperated  successfully  together 
for  over  a  decade.  They  have  developed 
a  high  degree  of  mutual  tolerance, 
eliminating  many  of  the  traditional  fric- 
tions that  impeded  even  bilateral 
cooperation  in  the  past.  This  tolerant 
reconciliation  of  differences — the  spirit 
of  ASEAN — has  facilitated  remarkable 
political,  social,  and  economic  progress. 

ASEAN  does  not  function  in  a 
vacuum.  Strong  economic,  educational, 
and  technical  assistance  has  been  provid- 
ed to  its  five  members  by  the  ANZUS 
governments.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
ANZUS  itself  contributes  to  an  interna- 
tional environment  where  promising  ex- 
periments in  cooperation  can  flourish. 
The  United  States,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  consulted  closely  to  insure 
the  maximum  effectiveness  of  their  sup- 
port for  ASEAN.  These  bilateral  and 
collective  relationships  have  undoubtedly 
bolstered  the  self-confidence  and  sta- 
bility of  the  members. 

These  few  remarks  about  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia 
can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion:  The 
dangers  have  not  paralyzed  us;  we  have 
worked  together  for  our  principles;  and 
our  free  association  has  helped  the  prog- 
ress and  stability  of  the  region. 

Yet  there  is  something  more  about 
ANZUS  we  may  be  inclined  to  overlook. 
An  observer  once  described  diplomacy 
as  a  talk,  followed  by  a  duel,  followed  by 
a  pact.  We  have  our  pact;  but  we  have 
never  had  a  duel.  This  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, this  regard  for  the  common  benefit, 
makes  ANZUS  an  uncommon  associa- 
tion. Secure  in  our  past  accomplish- 
ments, let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
security  of  our  future  accomplishments 
together. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
WELLINGTON, 
JUNE  23,  1981 

The  30th  meeting  of  the  ANZUS  Council  was 
held  in  Wellington  on  22  and  23  June  1981. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  B.E.  Talboys,  C.H.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  New  Zealand,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
D.S.  Thomson,  Minister  of  Defence  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Hon.  A.A.  Street,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Australia,  and  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Haig,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  represented  their  respective 
governments. 

Opening  the  meeting,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  New  Zealand  noted  that 
the  previous  meeting,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
New  Zealand  in  mid-1980,  had  been  held 
early  in  Washington  following  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  The  heightening  of  in- 
ternational tension,  he  said,  had  enhanced  the 
significance  of  the  alliance  and  added  to  the 
importance  of  high-level  consultations  among 
the  ANZUS  partners  and  other  allies  on 
issues  of  international  security.  He  stressed 
that  this  was  a  time  for  the  ANZUS  members 
to  stand  together. 

The  Council  members  agreed  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  continuing  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  governing  international 
relations.  The  Soviet  action  remained  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  international  community 
and  constituted  a  serious  threat  to  global  and 
regional  stability  and  to  the  independence  of 
all  states.  The  treaty  partners  agreed  on  the 
urgent  need  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
forces  and  the  achievement  of  an  early 
political  settlement  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Council  noted  that  the  treaty  partners  had 
responded  with  firmness  to  the  Soviet  in- 
tervention. The  Council  also  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  left  in  no  doubt  of  the 
grave  consequences  for  international  peace 
and  stability  that  would  arise  from  any  in- 
tervention in  Poland.  The  Council  members 
reaffirmed  their  belief  that  Poland  should  be 
left  to  settle  its  own  affairs  without  outside 
intervention.  The  treaty  partners  agreed  to 
continue  to  consult  closely  over  their  policy 
towards  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Council  members,  acknowledging  the 
obligation  on  each  treaty  partner  to  maintain 
and  develop  its  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack,  reviewed 
military  cooperation  by  the  partners  since  the 
last  Council  meeting.  They  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  close  consultation  that  had 
occurred  on  defence  policy  initiatives  to  help 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  The  Council  noted 
the  heavy  requirements  for  safeguarding 
Western  security  interests  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  and  noted  in  this  regard  the 
increased  naval  deployments  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  region  which  had  been  made  by  the 
United  States  and  Australia  on  an  indepen- 
dent national  basis  following  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  The  United  States  Coun- 
cil member  noted  the  benefit  to  United  States 
and  allied  interests  of  B-52  surveillance  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  B-52  aircraft  con- 
ducting low-level  navigation  training  missions 
over  Australia  were  now  staging  through 
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Darwin  to  carry  out  Indian  Ocean 
surveillance  missions.  The  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Council  members  reaffirmed 
their  commitments  to  enhancing  their 
defence  cooperation  activities  in  the  South 
East  Asian  and  South  West  Pacific  regions. 
The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
continuing  program  of  exchanges,  exercises 
and  visits  between  the  treaty  partners,  in- 
cluding cooperation — such  as  the  recent 
Beacon  South  maritime  exercise — taking 
place  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  outside  the 
treaty  context. 

The  Council  members  stressed  their  con- 
tinued firm  commitment  to  the  goal  of  arms 
limitation  through  negotiations  which  could 
lead  to  effective,  balanced  and  verifiable 
agreements,  but  also  noted  that  this  could 
not  be  a  substitute  for  the  necessary  efforts 
which  the  West  had  to  undertake  to  redress 
the  adverse  trend  in  the  military  balance. 

The  Council  members  emphasized  the 
need  to  sustain  efforts  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  strengthen  the  interna- 
tional non-proliferation  regime. 

The  treaty  partners  welcomed  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  had  made  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  region  since  its 
establishment  and  reaffirmed  support  for  its 
efforts  in  this  direction.  They  noted  par- 
ticularly the  impressive  economic  progress 
which  had  been  made.  They  expressed  their 
determination  to  continue  to  provide 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
ASEAN  member  countries  and  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  close  consultations 
with  them  on  developments  affecting  the 
region.  The  treaty  partners  also  welcomed 
the  opportunities  that  had  presented 
themselves  for  closer  cooperation  with  the 
ASEAN  member  countries. 

The  Council  members  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Resolution  35/6  on  Kampuchea, 
and  called  for  further  efforts  to  be  made 
towards  its  implementation.  The  members  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  ASEAN's  in- 
itiatives to  attain  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
situation  in  Kampuchea.  They  emphasised  the 
need  for  an  early  political  settlement  reflect- 
ing •■  of  the  Kampuchean  people, 
which  would  result  in  a  neutral,  non-aligned 
Kampuchea  which  would  nol  pose  a  threat  to 
any  of  its  neighbors.  The  Council  members 
r  particular  concern  that  any 
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constitutional  order  to  maintain  its  military 
commitments  to  the  ROK  [Republic  of 
Korea].  The  Council  reaffirmed  its  support 
for  the  political  integrity  and  international 
recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
called  upon  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  to  take  up  the  offer  of  direct 
dialogue  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the 
essential  prerequisite  to  an  easing  of  tension 
in  the  area. 

The  Council  welcomed  statements  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  that  its  development 
assistance  to  the  Pacific  region  would  be  ex- 
panded. The  treaty  partners  considered  the 
Japanese  could  play  an  important  part  in  the 
overall  economic  development  and  continued 
stability  of  the  region.  They  noted  that 
Japan's  increased  political  role  in  the  region 
contributed  positively  to  the  region's  affairs 
and  expressed  understanding  and  support  for 
the  Japanese  policy  of  improving  its  self- 
defence  capability  while  not  seeking  a  wider 
regional  security  role. 

The  Council  also  welcomed  the  further 
improvement  in  China's  relations  with  a 
number  of  countries  in  the  region,  and 
China's  continued  commitment  to  moderniza- 
tion and  to  a  need  for  a  peaceful  environ- 
ment. 

The  Council  members  reviewed 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess and  discussed  the  role  of  the  proposed 
Sinai  peacekeeping  force.  They  expressed 
concern  at  the  continuing  high  level  of  ten- 
sion and  outbreaks  of  hostility  in  the  region. 
They  called  for  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  to  move  forward  in  a  constructive 
search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Reviewing  developments  in  the  South 
Pacific,  Council  members  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  the  region  remained  overall  an  area 
of  peace  and  stability.  The  Council  members 
reiterated  their  commitment  to  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  South  Pacific  countries  in 
support  of  a  common  interest  in  a  secure  and 
peaceful  environment  in  which  those  coun- 
tries could  most  effectively  pursue  their  na- 
tional policies.  They  welcomed  the  accession 
to  independence  of  Vanuatu  and  the  continu- 
ing expansion  of  self-government  in 
Micronesia. 

The  Council  members  agreed  that  effec- 
tive regional  institutions  were  important  to 
the  region's  progress.  Specifically,  they 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  South 
Pacific  Forum  as  a  focus  for  discussion 
amongst  heads  of  government  of  major  issues 
affecting  the  area,  of  the  South  Pacific 
Bureau  for  Economic  Cooperation  in  foster- 
ing common  approaches  to  economic  issues 
and  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  in  help- 
ing promote  social  and  economic  development 
in  the  island  countries.  The  Council  welcomed 
the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year  to  afford 
additional  island  governments  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  both  the  Forum 
and  the  Commission.  Recognising  that 
despite  the  achievements  of  recent  years, 
many  of  the  Pacific  island  countries  remained 
vulnerable  because  of  fragile  economies,  the 
Council  members  agreed  to  encourage,  where 
appropriate,  public  and  private  sector 
economic  development  through  aid,  trade  and 


investment.  In  this  regard,  th< 
members  welcomed  the  coming  into  effi 
the  South  Pacific  Regional  Trade  and 
Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  in  January 
1981.  The  ANZUS  partners  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  island  states  of  the  South 
Pacific  in  pursuing  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Council 
members  emphasised  the  importance  of  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  negotiations  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  shortly  be 
in  a  position  to  participate  actively  in  the  con* 
eluding  stages  of  the  negotiating  process.  Tht 
United  States  member  noted  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  views  and  undertook  to 
consult  closely  with  its  friends  and  allies  as  it 
determined  its  position. 

The  treaty  partners  discussed  the  pros- 
pects for  the  world  economy  in  general,  inter 
national  economic  development  issues  and  th« 
forthcoming  Ottawa,  Commonwealth  and 
Mexico  summit  meetings.  The  Council  agreed 
that  the  energy  situation  remained  serious 
and  that  many  non-oil  producing  developing 
countries  in  particular  continued  to  face 
severe  economic  problems.  The  foremost 
among  these  were  the  widening  of  their 
balance  of  payments  deficits  and  accumula- 
tion of  debt  which  threatened  to  curtail 
severely  their  essential  social  and  economic 
development  programs.  The  Council  noted 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  developed  states 
to  address  the  economic  development  prob- 
lems of  developing  countries,  and  to  seek  to 
ensure  that  they  derived  maximum  benefit 
from  participating  in  the  international 
economic  system.  The  maintenance  of  a 
cooperative  and  effective  framework  for  the 
conduct  of  international  trade  and  monetary 
affairs  was  also  important.  Council  members 
acknowledged  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  were  able  to 
make  available  adequate  financial  resources 
on  appropriate  terms  to  developing  countries. 
They  expressed  their  concern  at  the  recent 
growth  of  protectionist  pressures  in  many 
countries,  and  reaffirmed  their  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

The  Council  agreed  to  hold  the  next 
ANZUS  Council  meeting  in  Canberra  in  1982 
at  a  date  convenient  to  all  members. 


JOINT  NEWS  CONFERENCE, 

WELLINGTON, 

JUNE  23,  1981 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  It's  been  my 
privilege  and  my  pleasure  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Haig,  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from 
Australia,  Mr.  Street,  with  us  for  this 
30th  ANZUS  Council  meeting. 

Like  other  council  meetings,  this  onei 
has  benefited  immensely  from  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
has  not  always  been  possible  for  the  in- 
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idual  bearing  the  responsibilities  of 
it  office  to  attend  council  meetings  in 
s  part  of  the  world.  But  I'm  delighted 
it  Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  been 
le  to  come  because  his  presence,  of 
arse,  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of 
e  discussions.  He  can  bring  that  wide 
erview  of  the  political  and  economic 
?ne,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Street  joins 
th  me  in  that  appreciation. 

Equally,  though,  of  course,  do  I 
Income  Mr.  Street  on  which  is  his  sec- 
d  visit  to  New  Zealand.  Now  that  we 
,ve  completed  the  work  of  the  council, 
A-ill  just  inform  you  that  today  we 
?re  discussing  Pacific  island  develop- 

the  Law  of  the  Sea,  prospects  for 
ie  Ottawa  summit,  and  North-South 
>ues.  A  communique  has  been  issued, 
id  I  hope  that  you  have  had  time  to 
ive  a  look  at  it,  and  you  can  direct 
>ur  questions  to  any  one  of  the  three  of 

Q.  Just  how  important  is 
ustralia's  participation  in  the  Sinai 
?acekeeping  force  for  American 
ability  of  that  force?  I  ask  you  if  you 
•e  confident  that  Australian  reserva- 
ons  about  participation  can  be  over- 
»me  and  are  you  confident  that 
ustralia  will  actually  participate? 

Secretary  Haig.  With  respect  to  the 
rst  part  of  your  question,  we  are  still 
the  process  of  formulating  the  com- 
jsition  of  the  peacekeeping  force  in 
msultation  with  a  number  of  potential 
irticipants.  We  have  yet,  as  you  know, 
>  conclude  the  final  agreement  between 
gypt  and  Israel  on  the  force  itself, 
though  we've  made  great  progress, 
nd  we  are  approaching  the  point  where 
lat  agreement  can  be  concluded  in  the 
?ry  near  future.  I  say  that  with  the 
'servation  that  some  unforeseen  com- 
ication  doesn't  arise. 

In  that  broad  context  we  are,  of 
>UTse,  very  anxious  to  have  participa- 
on  in  a  very  modest  way  from  both 
ustralia  and  New  Zealand  and  to  give 
character  to  the  force  itself  that  we 
ould  hope  would  be  achievable.  But  we 
ave  not  felt  that  it  was — we  were  at 
ie  appropriate  time  to  make  a  formal 
xjuest  of  the  two  nations  to  participate 
Ithough  they  have,  as  a  result  of  our 
iscussions  here,  a  clearer  view  of  the 
:ope  of  what  we  would  be  looking 
>ward  them  for,  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
"ibution,  plus  some  additional  observa- 
ons  of  the  importance  of  the 
eacekeeping  process  itself  and  the  over- 
helming  desirability  to  continue  with 
lomentum  in  that  process,  which  I 
nink  is  achievable  in  this  area,  and  will 
e  achievable  in  the  foreseeable  future 


with  respect  to  the  autonomy  talks 
themselves.  So  I  think  it  would  be 
premature  to  press  for  a — it's  certainly 
inappropriate  for  me  to  make  a  forecast; 
there  are  two  foreign  ministers  here 
who  can  do  that  better  than  can  I,  but  it 
would  be  premature  to  do  so  in  any 
event  until  we  can  get  a  little  further 
clarification  on  the  overall  composition 
of  the  peacekeeping  force.  At  this  junc- 
ture, it  goes  without  saying  we  would  be 
very  anxious  to  have  participation  from 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
recognizing  the  difficulties  here. 

Q.  There  are  reports  in  the  New 
Zealand  papers  this  morning  that  you 
disagree  philosophically  with  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  United  States 
toward  Vietnam;  that  you  feel 
isolating  Vietnam  and  making  it  into 
an  international  pariah  would  only 
tend  to  push  it  further  into  Moscow's 
arms.  Could  you  discuss  this? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  The 

observation  I  would  make  is  this:  that 
what  we  are  agreed  upon  is  the  need  to 
find  an  early  political  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  continuation  of  the  conflict 
has  inherent  in  it  the  danger  that  the 
conflict  could  overflow  into  Thailand, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  conflict 
necessarily  means  that  Vietnam's 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely 
to  increase.  What  we  are  agreed  upon  is 
to  support  ASEAN  in  its  search  for  a 
political  solution;  we  will  also  be  seeking 
to  make  our  contribution  to  the  interna- 
tional conference,  which  is  to  be  called 
together  on  the  13th  of  July  in  New 
York,  in  the  hope  that  through  that  con- 
ference we  can  speed  the  process  of 
finding  a  political  solution. 

Q.  On  this  trip  you  have  been 
sounding  the  anti-Soviet  theme,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  could  take  a  retrospec- 
tive look  on  the  three  stops  you  have 
made  so  far  and  share  with  us  your 
findings  as  to  what  extent  you  found  a 
sympathetic  ear  on  the  anti-Soviet 
theme  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
here  with  the  ANZUS  council, 
ASEAN,  and  China. 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  somewhat 
presumptuous  of  me  to  speak  for  the 
hosts  in  all  three  [inaudible]  you've  cited, 
but  I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
there  is  a  general  consensus  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  peace  and  stability  in 
the  area  has  been  the  growing  aggres- 
siveness of,  and  encroachment  of,  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  area,  both  directly 


and  through  proxy,  and  I  did  not  find 
that  as  a  matter  of  contention  in  any  of 
the  three  sets  of  discussions  that  we 
conducted. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it's  vitally 
important  that  we  do  not  view  the  ac- 
tivities, especially  those  in  Manila  and 
here  in  ANZUS,  in  the  context  of  a  brit- 
tle East-West  preoccupation.  We  have 
viewed  a  broad  range  of  objectives  in 
these  discussions  both  in  ASEAN  and  in 
ANZUS  and  focused  on  the  desirability 
of  economic  development,  the  desir- 
ability of  creating  a  climate  and  con- 
tributing to  the  creation  of  a  climate  in 
which  peace,  stability,  economic  growth, 
and  development  in  the  interests  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  area  be  enhanced.  A 
very  important  aspect  of  that  is  the 
dangers  to  that  process  that  are  the 
result  of  Vietnamese  activity  in  Kam- 
puchea, the  extension  of  Soviet  bases  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  increasing  presence  of 
Soviet  naval  and  air  forces  in  the  region. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  Mr.  Street  and  Mr. 
Talboys  that  following  their  discus- 
sions with  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
what  Australia's  position  is  on  the 
Sinai  peacekeeping  force  now  and 
what  New  Zealand's  position  is  like? 

Foreign  Minister  Street.  We  were 
very  interested  to  receive  further 
clarification  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  what  he  had  in  mind  for  the  Sinai 
peacekeeping  force,  and  I  shall  be 
reporting  that  back,  of  course,  im- 
mediately for  consideration  in  Australia. 
It's  well  known  that  we  have  been  seek- 
ing further  information  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  mentioned  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  force — command 
structure  and  things  of  that  kind.  As  he 
mentioned  a  minute  ago,  negotiations 
are  still  proceeding  with  the  three  coun- 
tries immediately  concerned — the 
United  States,  Egypt,  and  Israel.  On 
that  latter  point  we  are  still  awaiting  the 
results  of  that.  But  certainly  the  further 
information  that  we  have  received  here 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
Australia,  and  I'll  be  reporting  on  it  im- 
mediately. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  I  can 

add  nothing  to  that.  I  mean,  we  are  vir- 
tually in  the  same  position,  and  we  have 
benefited  from  the  discussion  we  have 
had  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
shall  certainly  be  reporting  on  those 
discussions  to  cabinet. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment 
on  the  New  Zealand  case  for  increased 
access  for  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  an  essential  prerequisite  of 
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being  economically  strong  and, 
therefore,  an  effective  ANZUS  part- 
ner. What  is  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States  to  this  proposition? 

Secretary  Haig.  We  are,  of  course, 
acutely  conscious  of  New  Zealand's  re- 
quirements for  the  American  market.  I 
do  not  foresee  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  any  change  in  the  current  levels, 
but  this  remains  a  matter  of  focus  for 
the  most  intimate  of  consultations  and 
discussions.  We  are  going  to  continue 
that  under  that  framework,  recognizing 
that  in  the  past  there  have  been  occa- 
sions where  it's  been  less  than  produc- 
tive from  the  New  Zealand  point  of 
view.  But  we  have  very,  very  broad 
discussions  and  detailed  discussions  on 
the  multilateral  aspects  of  trade  in  the 
agricultural — and  particularly  in  the 
meat — area,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  concert  together 
to  achieve  further  progress. 

Q.  Referring  to  page  2  of  your 
communique.  You  refer  to  the 
safeguards.  [Inaudible]  United  States 
and  Australia  are  already  taking  some 
unilateral  action  in  that  area.  Would 
you  see  a  place  for  increased  New 
Zealand  participation  in  that  area,  par- 
ticularly the  Indian  Ocean,  bearing  in 
mind  we  have  troops  in  Singapore,  of 
course? 

Secretary  Haig.  Frankly  I  think  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  in  the  context  of 
your  question.  We  are  very,  very 
grateful  for  the  contributions  that  New 
Zealand  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  in  the  southern  Pacific— the 
maritime  and  the  air  and  ground  force 
contributions— and  the  presence  of  the 
battalion  in  Singapore.  But  no,  the 
answer  to  your  question  would  be  that 
we  did  not  address  nor  do  we  con- 
template addressing  that  aspect  of  the 
question. 

Q.  The  communique  is  rather 
sharp  on  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  and  warns  about  Poland. 
But  on  Kampuchea  it  really  doesn't 
even  mention  the  Vietnam  aggression 
there.  Is  that  because  you  are  trying 
to  persuade  them  to  come  to  the 
l.nited  Nations? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  No. 
'I  here  i   agreement  amongst  us  as  far  as 
our  concern  with  the  Vietnam* 

'•nrc  in  Kampuchea,  arid  as  I  said 

eek  to  do  is  assist 
AN  in  formulating  a  political  boIu- 
.  we  hope,  lead  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Vietnam* 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  indica- 
tion of  your  thinking  on  the  structure 
of  the  Sinai  force,  specifically  what 
role  you  would  like  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  play? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  I'd  prefer 
to  not  go  into  further  detail  on  this 
because  we  are  in  the  process  of  discuss- 
ing potential  contributions  from  a 
number  of  donors.  Suffice  to  say  that  it 
is  a  very  limited  one,  but  a  very  impor- 
tant one  that  we  had  in  mind  for  possi- 
ble contributions  by  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  and  I  say  limited  in  terms  of 
size  and  specialized  in  terms  of  role.  But 
to  go  beyond  that  today  I  think  it  would 
be  premature  until  we  have  gotten 
somewhat  greater  clarification  on  the 
overall  structure  we're  going  to  be  able 
to  put  together. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  on 
possible  U.S.  military  hardware  sales 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 

Secretary  Haig.  Not  in  the  formal 
context  of  our  discussions,  no,  no. 

Foreign  Minister  Street.  As  it  is 

well-known,  Australia  is  considering  at 
the  moment  the  replacement  of  the 
Mirage  by  another  tactical  fighter.  The 
choice  is  between  two  American  aircraft. 
That  wasn't  discussed,  but  it  is  in  the 
context  of  the  current  defense  con- 
siderations. But  it  wasn't  discussed  in 
the  conference. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  Sinai  peacekeeping 
force.  I  wonder  if  you   might  be  able 
to  give  us  a  date  or  a  deadline  by 
which  time  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  Egypt  and  Israel  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  say  it's  in 
the  very  near  future  and  that  we  are 
hoping  to  have  the  overall  agreement 
completed  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  month  but  certainly  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Q.  On  your  reservations  about  the 
Sinai,  which  of  them  were  dispelled  by 
what  you  have  heard  from  the 
Secretary? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys. 

(Laughter]  We've  been  given  some 
useful  information  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  attitudes  toward  the  force 
that  will  certainly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration  as  we  discuss  it  in  cabinet. 

Q.  Whose  attitudes? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  The  at- 
titudes  in  the  region. 


Foreign  Minister  Street.  If  I  coul'g 
add  our  point  of  view  on  that,  the  sort  J 
of  concerns  that  we  have  have  been 
made  public  by  us,  quite  deliberately, 
because  we  wish  to  stimulate  a  public 
debate  on  this.  It  would  be  very  unusual 
for  Australia  to  participate  in  a 
non-U. N.  force,  and,  therefore,  we 
wished  a  wide  debate  to  take  place  and  i 
the  reservations  that  we  have  had  are,  I 
therefore,  well-known  and  public,  and,  1 
we  show  the  clarification  that  we 
sought.  This  process  is  still  going  on  anj 
we  have  said  that  we  would  not,  even   ' 
though  we  haven't  received  a  formal  re  ] 
quest  as  the  Secretary  of  State  said,  wJ 
wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  make  any    i 
decision  until  we  had  all  the  relevant  inl 
formation.  We  have  had  some  further  if 
formation  over  the  last  couple  of  days 
which  will  add  to  that  which  we  ahead} 
have  and  which  we  still  have  to  get, 
depending  on  conclusions  of  the 
agreements  for  us  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  Shall  I  interpret  that  to  mean 
that  none  of  the  reservations  have 
been  dispelled,  or  did  you  hear 
something  like  which  did  help 
alleviate  your  reservations? 

Foreign  Minister  Street.  No,  you   f 

can't  read  that  into  your  interpretation  i 
at  all.  We  have  received  further  infor- 
mation which  will  be  useful  to  us  in  con  I 
ing  to  a  decision  should  a  formal  reques 
be  made  to  us. 

Q.  Regarding  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Talboys  has  emphasized  a  couple  of 
times  your  support  in  ASEAN  in  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  but  could 
you  tell  me  how  you  feel  about  the 
policy  of  political  isolation  and  cuttin 
back  on  any  kind  of  economic  inter- 
change with  Vietnam.  Meantime,  if 
you  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
policy  toward  Vietnam,  we'd  like  to 
hear  that. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  At  the 

present  time  what  those  concerned  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  apply  pressure  to 
Vietnam — political  and  economic  and 
military  pressures — and  at  the  same 
time  work  out  with  ASEAN  a  political 
solution  in  the  hope  that  the  pressures 
and  the  nature  of  the  solution  will  help 
to  persuade  Vietnam  to  move. 

Foreign  Minister  Street.  We  agre 

completely  with  what  Mr.  Talboys  has 
said.  We  have  ceased  bilateral  aid  to 
Vietnam  because  we  believe  that  their  1 
invasion  of  a  neighboring  country  was 
such  as  to  warrant  the  cutting  off  of 
Australian  aid  and  as  an  indication  that 
thai  sort  of  international  behavior  was 
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acceptable  to  us,  and  until  there  is 
me  movement  along  the  lines  that  Mr. 
has  suggested— some  indication 
i  movement  toward  a  political  set- 
kment— that  would  remain  our  at- 
lude,  but  we  would  wish  to  be 
isociated.  as  Mr.  Talboys  has  indicated, 
■  th  these  efforts  to  reach  a  political 
ittlement. 

Q.  In  the  context  of  Mr.  Talboys' 
1st  answer,  which  of  those  concerned 
e  applying  military  pressure  on  Viet- 
un? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  There  is 
llitary  pressure  being  applied  by  Kam- 
ichea.  And,  of  course,  what  ASEAN  is 
eking  to  assist  Kampucheans  to  bring 
( a  united  front  to  bring  together  those 
rces  opposing  the  Vietnamese 
■esence  in  Kampuchea. 

Q.  This  aid-to-Kampuchea  clause 
't's  seem  rather  mild  and  is,  in  fact, 
lot  milder  than  things  you  said 
irlier  on  in  this  visit— earlier  in  your 
>ur  about  Vietnam.  Was  that  clause 
jleted  because  of  concerns  expressed 
.  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  think  we  are 
•tally  consistent  on  the  approach  under 
ie  ASEAN  initiative  and  the  U.N.  con- 
rence,  which  will  take  place  in  July 
hich  seeks  a  political  settlement,  as 
r.  Talboys  has  reiterated.  That  does 
)t  change  the  value  judgment  of  the 
iplications  and  the  character  of  the 
ietnamese  intervention  in  Kampuchea, 
hat  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an 
itiative,  multilateral  and,  hopefully, 
ie  which  can  be  extensively  and  broad- 
supported  which  is  designed  to 
:hieve  a  political  settlement.  And  while 
accept  the  thrust  of  your  question,  I 
link  it  doesn't  change  the  character  of 
ie  value  judgment  of  the  United  States 
iat  I  have  made  with  respect  to  Viet- 
3mese  intervention.  Both  are  serving  a 
fferent  purpose  in  effect.  One  is  a 
due  judgment,  the  other  is  a  political 
fort  to  achieve  a  settlement. 

Q.  Are  there  any  reservations 
)out  the  U.S.  decision  to  sell  arms  to 
hina— the  decision  in  principal? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  I  think 
iat  before  I  answer  that  question,  I 
link  one  should  give  Secretary  Haig  an 
jportunity  to  indicate  what  precisely 
ie  position  is  so  that  then  you  can  ask 
ie  question  in  a  different  way. 

Secretary-  Haig.  That  question 
ime  from  an  individual  who's  heard 
iat  position  repeatedly,  and  it  is  that 


there  has  been  no  decision  to  sell  arms 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  but 
rather  a  decision  to  change  the  category 
in  which  the  People's  Republic  has  been 
carried  in  the  American  bureaucracy, 
which  will  enable  them  to  request,  as 
any  other  nonaligned,  friendly  govern- 
ment, specific  assistance  if  they  decide 
to  do  so,  in  which  case  we  will  assess 
that,  we  will  weigh  it,  we  will  consult 
with  allies,  we  will  consult  with  the 
American  Congress,  and  a  decision  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  All  I 

can  add  to  that  is  that  I've  heard  the 
Secretary  of  State  make  that  statement, 
I'm  not  sure  how  many  times,  but  still 
he  gets  the  same  question  that  you 
asked  originally  and  the  fact  is,  as  he 
has  pointed  out  that  no  decision  has 
been  made,  there  is  no  request  at  this 
time,  so  there  is  no  decision  that  we  can 
agree  with  or  disagree  with. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  position 
that  you  have  just  enunciated — the 
change  in  category,  the  clearing  of  the 
way  to  make  arms  sales  possible  if 
there  is  a  request — what  is  your  reac- 
tion to  that? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  I'm 

happy  with  that. 

Foreign  Minister  Street.  The  new 

Administration  has  made  it  clear  from 
the  outset  about  its  willingness  to  con- 
sult on  issues  of  major  concern  to  them, 
with  its  friends  and  like-minded  coun- 
tries, and  we  welcome  the  reference  to 
consultation  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  made,  should  a  request  ever 
come  and  before  a  decision  is  made.  I 
think  it's  a  good  example,  a  good 
manifestation,  if  you  like,  of  the  will- 
ingness to  consult  which  we  welcome 
from  the  new  Administration. 

Q.  Would  it  be  correct  to  state 
that  the  U.S.  Government's  position 
that  you  would  like  ANZUS  and 
ASEAN  to  look  more  toward  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  have  you  had  any  suc- 
cess in  persuading  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Governments  of  the 
necessity  for  that? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  the  context 
of  your  question  is  not  exactly  consistent 
with  the  discussions  we  have  had  here. 
We  feel  that  the  contributions  made  to- 
day by  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  indispensable.  We  welcome  them, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  them.  We  have 
also,  in  the  case  of  Australia,  been  very 
pleased  that  unilaterally  they  have,  from 
time  to  time,  increased  their  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that's  been  a 


unilateral  decision  based  on,  I'm  sure, 
unilateral  concerns.  We  have  also  rather 
substantially  increased  our  presence  in 
that  critical  and  dynamic  area.  We  are 
clearly  cognizant  of  each  other's  posture 
in  that  regard,  and  for  the  United 
States,  I  can  say  we  are  very,  very  com- 
fortable with  what  Australia  has  done. 

Q.  My  question  concerns  the  com- 
mand structure  of  the  proposed 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai. 
Would  you  want  to  see  such  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  having  in  mind  that  that 
would  tend  to  allay  any  criticism  that 
the  United  States  had  some  sinister 
motive  in  establishing  a  force  in  a  for- 
ward position  in  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Haig.  Let  me  answer 
your  question  to  the  degree  that  I  would 
say  the  United  States  is  not  interested 
in  commanding  the  peacekeeping  force. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States, 
in  the  initial  negotiations  with  respect  to 
that  force,  preferred  not  to  participate 
at  all.  But  in  order  to  bring  the  two  par- 
ties together — and  this  was  really  one  of 
the  crucial  aspects  of  the  tripartite 
discussions — it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  participate  in 
very  definite  and  somewhat  restricted 
way.  We  do  not  visualize  nor  do  we  seek 
American  command  of  the  force — 
precisely  the  opposite  for  perhaps  not 
only  the  reasons  you  mention  but  others 
of  even  broader  character. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  with  that  [inaudi- 
ble]? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that  ques- 
tion is  premature  as  to  who  should  do  it, 
and  that  would  clearly  be  something  that 
would  be  decided  only  after  the  final 
character  and  contributors— 

Q.  That's  just  a  couple  of  hurdles. 
Let's  assume  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  come  in — 

Secretary  Haig.  That's  a  premature 
thing  to  do  because,  clearly,  it's  not  a 
question  that  would  give  us  any  prob- 
lem. We  are  openminded  on  who  should 
command  the  force,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  we  do  not  seek  to  on  the 
U.S.  side. 

Q.  The  Labor  Party  policy  here  is 
to  ban  nuclear  ships  of  whatever  coun- 
try from  our  ports.  In  your  discussions 
with  Mr.  Rowling  [William  "Bill" 
Rowling,  leader  of  the  opposition 
party]  yesterday,  did  you  need  to  can- 
vass that  point,  from  the  American 
point  of  view  if  your  warships  or 
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nuclear  ones  are  banned  from  our  har- 
bors, what  difficulty  would  that  pre- 
sent to  vou  and  how  would  you  see 
that  affect  the  ANZUS  alliance? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  our  position 
on  this  subject  is  clearly  known  and 
understood,  and  I'm  not  going  to  use 
this  press  conference  as  a  vehicle  for  in- 
terposing myself  in  the  domestic  political 
affairs  of  New  Zealand.  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate, and  I'm  going  to  avoid  it 
like  the  plague. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  in  the  second  to 
last  paragraph  of  this  communique  the 
three  partners  pledge  themselves  to 
reaffirm  their  commitment  to  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade.  At  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  told  us  that 
he  expects  no  change  in  the  American 
barriers  to  New  Zealand  exports.  How 
important  to  New  Zealand's  economy 
is  greater  access  to  American 
markets?  And  how  satisfied  are  you 
with  your  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  that  session? 

Foreign  Minister  Talboys.  The  im- 
portance of  access — let  me  make  it 
abundantly  plain — it  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  access  to  the  U.S.  market.  If  you 
look  around  the  world  you  will  find  that 
the  industrialized  countries,  and  I  look 
at  the  European  Community,  Japan,  the 
United  States — the  industrialized  coun- 
tries generally — have,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  some  form  of  quantitative 
control  on  imports  of  livestock  products. 
What  we  seek  to  do  is  in  whatever  form 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
point  that  for  an  economy  like  New 
Zealand,  where  livestock  products  are 
the  engine,  it  is  vitally  important  to  ex- 
pand access  to  markets.  Not  that  we 
have  a  capacity  to  meet  the  world  de- 
mand or  any  nonsense  like  that,  but 
simply  we  say  to  the  international  com- 
munity that  when  we  talk  about  trade, 
let's  recognize  the  fact  that  for 

dies  like 
Australia,  trade  must  include  livestock 
prod  .  erwise  it  is  virtually  mean- 

We  can  talk  about  liberalized 
.  free  trade  in  industrial  products, 
and  '-eking  in  this  country  to 

liberalize  the  trading  opportunities,  and 
what  I  iii  the  communique  is 

that  the]  :ove 

take 
i   have  industries 
Zealand  that  have  been  pro 

me  thai  will  continue  to  We 

protected— many  that  will  continue  to 

nous  ways.  But  most 
protected  by 


tariffs.  If  all  we  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  international  market  was  tariffs, 
then  we  are  up  against  a  different  prop- 
osition. What  we  object  to  is  the  quan- 
titative controls.  And  in  my  discussions 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  know  that 
he  understands  fully  the  position  here.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  some  political 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  we  seek  to  do  is  to 
mobilize  support  in  overcoming  those 
problems. 

Q.  I  said  that  there  was  apparently 
no  progress  being  made  here  toward 
the  goal  that  the  foreign  minister  has 
outlined  and  you  shook  your  head  to 
indicate  that  I  was  wrong. 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  it  was  the 
language  that  the  premises  of  your  ques- 
tion that  I  shook  my  head  on.  It  always 
is  a  question  of  whether  the  bottle's  half 
full  or  half  empty.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  current  levels  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand  would  not  be  tampered 
with.  There  are  some  who  would  view 
that  as  good  news.  There  are  some  who 
might  view  it  as  bad  news.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  detailed  answer 
that  Mr.  Talboys  gave  and  with  which  I 
am  in  full  agreement,  and  that's  the 
answer  to  your  question. 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS, 
LOS  ANGELES, 
JUNE  25,  19819 

I  just  had  an  extensive  discussion  with 
the  President  reporting  on  my  trip  to 
Asia.  We  discussed  the  visit  in  Beijing 
and  the  communications  that  we  had 
there  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  various  leaders — the  Vice 
Premier  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  the 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  Defense 
Minister.  We  went  on  to  discuss  the 
meeting  of  ASEAN  in  Manila  and  the 
ANZUS  meeting  that  was  subsequently 
held  in  New  Zealand. 

With  respect  to  the  China  visit,  I,  of 
course,  expressed  satisfaction  that  it 
was  a  successful  visit,  one  which  had  the 
clear  consequence  of  clearing  the  air  be- 
tween Washington  and  Beijing  which 
will  enable  us  to  move  now  from  a  new 
plateau  of  improving  relationships.  It 
was  clear  also  in  the  ASEAN  meetings 
in  Manila  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
convergence  of  view,  although  some  dif- 
ferences in  nuance  between  allied  and 
nonallied  members  of  ASKAN.  Hut 
these  are  merely  tactical  differences. 

There's  a  fundamental  as  of  con- 


cern about  the  situation  in  Kampuchea, 
the  need  to  improve  commmercial  and 
economic  ties  among  those  five  nations, 
and  their  relationships  with  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  area. 
The  ANZUS  meeting  in  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  was  marked  by  the  kind 
of  intimate  relationship  that  has 
characterized  that  alliance  for  its 
30-year  history,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
both  highly  successful  and  highly 
beneficial  for  me  because  it  was  educa- 
tional in  the  sense  of  learning  the  sen- 
sitivities of  those  two  long-standing 
allies  and  their  views  with  respect  to  thd 
Pacific  Basin. 

Q.  Did  the  subject  of  controversy 
involving  you  and  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  [Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.]  come 
up? 

A.  It's  your  controversy;  it's  not 
mine.  I  have  no  controversy.  I  made 
that  very  clear  yesterday,  and  it  was 
discussed,  of  course,  but  in  passing. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  at  length? 

A.  It  was  discussed  in  passing,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  President  say  he  was 
angry  about  the  reports? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  That  he  was  angry  about  what 
your  aides  said? 

A.  No.  Look,  we  have  a  lot  of 
serious  business  to  do  in  the  conduct  of 
America's  foreign  policy.  These  kinds  of 
things  happen  as  they  have  happened  in 
the  past.  If  we  allow  them  to  divert  us 
from  the  serious  business  that  we  are 
about,  I  think  we  are  not  serving  the 
American  people  and  their  interest  prop 
erly  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  up  the  AWACS 
[airborne  warning  and  control  system 
aircraft]  with  the  President? 

A.  No,  we  didn't  discuss  that  today, 
no.  Only  in  a  very  glancing  way. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  take  any  ac- 
tion against  your  two  aides  who  were 
quoted  in  this  story? 

A.  I'm  not  taking  any  action  against 
them  other  than  to  be  very  concerned 
that  the  situation  came  up,  sorry  and 
disappointed  that  it  did,  because  it 
doesn't  reflect  reality  and  that's  fre- 
quently the  case  in  such  personality, 
speculative  stories. 
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Q.  When  you  were  out  of  the 
uintry  there  was  a  fair  amount  of 
litorial  criticism  which  you  may  or 
ay  not  have  seen  about  your  decision 
i  sell  weapons  to  China,  that  you  got 
othing  in  return,  that  we're  giving 
te  Chinese  something  and  we  got 
othing  in  return.  Would  you  care  to 
•spond  to  that  editorial  comment? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  made  it  clear 
iroughout  my  trip  and  I  reiterate  today 
lat  there's  been  no  decision  to  sell  arms 

>  China.  There  has  been  a  decision  to 
range  that  category  in  which  we  have 
irried  China  as  a  potential  arms  pur- 
laser  from  one  that  was  restricted  to 
ual-capable  systems  to  one  which  is  no 
inger  on  the  munitions  list. 

Should  China  want  some  arms,  they 
ill  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
isis  following  consultation  with  the 
ongress  and  affected  allies  and  friends 
orldwide  who  might  have  an  interest 
r  be  affected  by  such  a  decision.  I 
ould  view  a  relationship  in  the  arms 
rea  with  China  as  very  evolutionary, 
?ry  measured,  and  very  paced  in 
laracter. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  in  return? 

A.  I'll  leave  that  to  you  to  speculate 
n.  We  have  an  improved  relationship 
ith  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  For 
le  past  3  years  that  relationship  has 
sen  on  the  decline,  steadily.  And  I 
link  it  is  very  important  that  we  get 
ick  on  the  track  in  a  constructive  way, 
id  I  won't  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  explain 

>  the  Saudis  that  Congress  is  not  go- 
\g  to  approve  AWACS  this  year? 

A.  I  hope  that's  not  going  to  be  the 
ise. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  reading,  though, 
iat  Mr.  Allen  [Richard  V.  Allen, 
ssistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
onal  Security  Affairs]  got  from  the 
ill  as  late  as  today? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  reading  that  Mr. 
lien  has  and  that  I  have  as  well  is  that 
e  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  that 
e're  about  that  work  and  we  hope  that 
lose  who  have  expressed  opposition 
ould  be  patient  and  take  the  time  to 
te  firsthand  for  themselves  the  condi- 
ons  under  which  that  sale  will  be  made, 
hey  haven't  had  that  opportunity  yet, 
id  I'm  optimistic  that  when  they've  had 
they're  going  to  change  their  view- 
iint. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  inclusion 
f  Communists  in  the  French  cabinet 
ith  the  President? 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  us  just  some 
reaction  of  what  the  feeling  is? 

A.  I  think  the  State  Department 
and  the  Vice  President  have  made  a 
statement  on  this  subject.  We  put  an  of- 
ficial statement  out  yesterday  in 
Washington,  and  I  won't  go  a  step 
beyond  it. 

Q.  As  a  former  NATO  commander 
how  do  you  feel  about  it? 

A.  Just  precisely  the  way  our  view 
was  expressed  in  the  State  Department 
yesterday. 

Q.  Have  you  said  anything  to  your 
aides,  though,  about  the  policy  in 
general  of  criticizing  other  Admini- 
stration officials? 


A.  Oh,  golly,  I  suppose  a  lot  of  us 
discuss  that  subject  from  time  to  time. 


'Made  in  response  to  a  toast  by  Vice 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua, 
who  hosted  the  banquet  (press  release  193  of 
June  16,  1981). 

2Made  at  a  banquet  for  Vice  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua  (press  release 
197  of  June  22). 

3Press  release  196  of  June  17. 

4Press  release  198  of  June  22. 

6Made  in  response  to  a  toast  by  Foreign 
Minister  Romulo,  who  hosted  the  dinner 
(press  release  201  of  June  23). 

6Press  release  199  of  June  22. 

7Press  release  202  of  June  26. 

8Made  at  the  ANZUS  dinner  (press 
release  203  of  June  26). 

9Made  outside  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
(press  release  208  of  June  29).  ■ 


Secretary  Haig  Interviewed  on 
"Face  the  Nation" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
CBS's  "Face  the  Nation"  on  June  28, 
1981,  by  George  Herman,  CBS  News  and 
moderator;  Karen  Elliott  House, 
diplomatic  correspondent  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal;  and  Robert  Pierpoint, 
CBS  News  diplomatic  correspondent. > 

Q.  Pravda  says  that  the  American 
decision  to  sell  weapons  to  Beijing  is, 
in  their  words,  reckless,  highly 
dangerous  for  the  cause  of  peace.   So 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think, 
because  of  this  Soviet  reaction,  if  the 
world  is  in  for  a  period  of  worsening 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  is  that  just 
talk? 

A.  I  think  the  process  of  worsening 
relationships  has  been  underway  for 
some  time.  The  problem  of  China, 
however,  must  be  dealt  with  in  its  own 
terms,  and  I  do  not  believe,  for  one,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  United 
States  to  conduct  its  relationships  with  a 
billion  people  under  the  specter  of  a 
Soviet  veto.  And  I  think  that's  very  im- 
portant for  the  American  people  to 
understand  as  we  seek  to  improve  our 
relationships  with  both  Moscow  and 
Beijing. 

Q.  In  answer  to  my  first  question, 
you  said  the  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  worsening  for  some  time.  I 
wonder  if,  for  my  benefit,  you  could 


give  a  beginning  point  and  what  you 
hope  might  be  an  end  point  for  the 
decline  in  relations  between  these  two 
countries? 

A.  I  think  the  basic  problem  started 
perhaps  as  early  as  Angola,  1976.  This 
trangressed  through  Ethiopia,  southern 
Yemen,  northern  Yemen;  the  two 
phases  of  Afghanistan,  which  find 
80,000  Soviet  forces  occupying  that 
country  today;  the  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea by  a  Soviet  proxy,  North  Viet- 
nam; Vietnam;  and  all  of  these  things  I 
think  were  a  rather  shocking  conse- 
quence of  the  great  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions that  were  generated  in  the  early 
1970s  under  detente,  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment, and  since  that  time  our  relation- 
ships have  been  deteriorating,  and  clear- 
ly as  a  consequence  of  Soviet,  not 
American,  action. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  to  us  what  is 
our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union? 
Are  we  trying  to  be  tough  in  the  hopes 
that  at  some  point  we  can  talk  to 
them,  or  do  we  simply  just  want  to 
shove  them  around  the  way  we  feel 
they've  shoved  the  rest  of  the  world 
around? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  a  correct 
characterization  at  all.  I  think  what  the 
United  States  hopes,  and  I  know  what 
President  Reagan  hopes,  is  to  establish  a 
new  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
built  on  restraint  and  reciprocity  in  our 
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mutual  relationships  -  restraint  in  the 
sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  cease 
and  desist  from  instigating,  supporting, 
and  carrying  out  efforts  to  effect 
historic  change  by  rule  of  force,  whether 
it  be  through  proxy  or  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  Soviet  forces,  as  is  true  in 
Afghanistan.  We  believe  this  can  be 
done  only  with  the  clear  recognition 
in  Moscow  that  the  current  activity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  unacceptable  in 
terms  of  improving  East- West  relation- 
ships and  that  we  would  seek  to  work 
with  them  to  elicit  the  restraint  that  the 
basic  policy  has  established  as  our  goal. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that 
policies— such  as  the  SALT  talks,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  and 
other  detente  efforts  to  ease  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union— those 
policies  are  dead  until  the  Soviet 
Union  changes  its  course? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  think  clearly  that 
would  be  an  expectation  that  would 
neither  be  realistic  nor  achievable.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  feel  that  there  is 
an  urgent  requirement  for  some  fun- 
damental understandings  on  future 
directions  for  nme  reciprocity,  if  you 
will,  and  this  does  not  mean  that  SALT 
1 1  cannot  begin  until  Soviet  forces  are  in 
effect  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan.  It 
does  mean  that  there  are  certain 
understandings  with  respect  to  the 
whole  range  of  U.S. -Soviet  relationships 
and  East-West  relationships  in  which 
there  is  a  better  consensus  and  a  clear- 
ing of  the  air  between  us. 

Q.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
you're  saying  is  that  somewhere  down 
the  line  the  Soviet  Union  has  got  to 
change  before  we're  willing  to  talk 
SALT.  What  are  you  waiting  for?  The 
Soviets  themselves  claim  that  we're 
stalling. 

A.  First,  the  premise  of  your  ques- 
jions  have 
g  oil.  We  have,  as  you 
eduled  formal  discussions 
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the  President's  hope,  I  know,  that  the 
objective  of  such  discussions  will  be  the 
actual  reduction  of  the  growth  of 
strategic  armaments,  and  I  would  expect 
that  these  discussions  will  take  place 
sometime  next  year  without  any  firm 
deadlines  being  set  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Q.  Let  me  just  go  back  to  the 
burden  of  my  first  question.  You  said, 
quite  understandably,  that  the  United 
States  should  not  conduct  its  policy, 
its  relations  with  China,  on  the  basis 
of  Soviet  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
factor.  If  the  Soviets— if  any  country 
thinks  that  what  you're  doing  with 
another  country  is  a  threat  to  it,  that 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
really  is  a  kind  of  a  triangle,  is  it  not, 
and  do  our  relations  with  China— 
Pravda  says  they're  a  threat— do  you 
think  that  this  is  provocative  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  that  they  consider  it 
provocative? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  not  consider  it  pro- 
vocative because— 

Q.  But  Pravda  says  they  do. 

A.  —there  is  no  basis  for  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  Americans  recognize  that  our 
relationships  with  China  must  stand  on 
their  own,  and  it  doesn't  mean  that  they 
do  not  affect  our  interrelationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  it  would  be  specious  to 
suggest  so.  But  if  we  allow  that  so-called 
China  card  to  become  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  our  relationships  with  a  billion 
Chinese  people,  why,  we  will  have,  if  ef- 
fect, given  the  Soviet  Union  a  veto  over 
those  relationships.  I  think  that  would 
be  very,  very  serious  and  a  mistake. 

Q.  You're  aware,  of  course,  of  one 
of  your  predecessors,  Cyrus  Vance, 
who  calls  the  announcement  of  the 
arms  sales  to  China  a  needless  pro- 
vocation of  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  debate  that  raged 
in  the  Carter  Administration  for  the  en- 
tire period  that  Mr.  Vance  was 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  well  known 
and  recognized.  The  simple  facts  are 
that  in  the  first  instance  we  have  not 
made  a  decision  to  provide  particular 
armaments  to  the  People's  Republic.  We 

merely  internally  changed  the 
category  under  which  they've  been  held, 
which  lumped  them  together  with  the 
Soviet   I  'nion. 

(J.  But  all  of  us  who've  been  in 
Washington  any  length  of  time  know 
(hat  changing  a  category  in  these  lit- 


tle bureaucratic  terms  ends  up  in 
enormous  changes  of  action. 

A.  This  depends  on  the  future  and 
the  decisions  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  First,  what  requests  we  may  get 
from  the  Soviets.  We  would  then  consult 
with  the  Congress— 

Q.  From  the  Chinese. 

A.  I  mean,  from  the  Chinese.  We 
would  then  consult,  of  course,  with  the 
Congress  and  with  affected  allies  and 
friends,  and  so  we  view  this  as  a  very 
evolutionary  thing.  What  we've  done  is 
put  China,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  the  same  category  as  Yugoslavia,  as  a 
friendly,  nonallied  state. 

Q.  There  have  been  reports  that 
the  Chinese  have  been  willing  to 
cooperate  with  us  by  providing  listen- 
ing posts  in  China  for  us  to  spy  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Can  you  confirm  those? 

A.  It's  been  our  policy  not  to  discuss 
any  such  arrangements,  and  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  depart  from  that  policy  today. 

Q.  Without  you  confirming  or  de- 
nying the  intelligence  reports,  the 
reports  of  planned  weapon  sales  are 
obviously  true,  if  the  Chinese  decide 
to  buy  weapons.  If  it  isn't  — as 
Secretary  Vance  says  — using  our 
China  card  prematurely,  what  is  the 
point  of  our  selling  arms  to  China? 

A.  I  think  the  point  of  our  making 
the  category  different  for  China  is  a 
clear  recognition  that  they  are  different, 
that  they  are  a  friendly  regime  in  which 
we  have  a  number  of  converging  in- 
terests, and  we've  been  in  a  10-year  pro- 
cess in  an  effort  to  normalize  our  rela- 
tionships with  China.  It  goes  without 
saying  that— it  was  made  very  clear  to 
me  in  China,  from  the  officials  with 
whom  I  spoke,  that  they  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  evolution  of  these  rela- 
tionships over  perhaps  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  and  that  is  a  consequence  of— 

Q.  Did  the  word  Taiwan  creep  in- 
to some  of  those  discussions? 

A.  Yes,  it  did,  and  as  it  would  be 
expected  to,  as  it  did  from  the  first 
period  of  normalization,  where  I  was  in- 
timately involved,  in  1972.  And  this  is, 
again,  a  question  of,  if  you  will,  han- 
dling this  very  sensitive  issue  with 
prudence  and  great  care.  We  happen  to 
believe  we  can  do  so;  we  can  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  peoples  of  Taiwan  and 
continue  with  the  normalization  process 
with  China. 
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Q.  Does  that  include  new  arms 
es  to  Taiwan  as  well?  Do  they  need 
ise  sophisticated  planes? 

A.  It  includes  the  meeting  o\  our 
unitments  to  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
h  the  provision  of  defensive  arm- 

t-nts  as  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
n  vital  interests,  and  such  future  ac- 
is  will  be  taken  precisely  on  that 
is,  and  this  is  understood  in  Beijing. 

Q.  Are  you  saying,  in  effect,  that 
i  either  tacitly  or  explicitly  told  the 
>ple's  Republic  of  China  leaders, 
h  whom  you  met.  that  Taiwan 
uld  not  get  a  new  weapons  system, 
luding  FX  planes,  unless  there  was 
tireat  from  Beijing?  Is  that  really 
at  this  is  all  about? 

A.  No,  and  I  think  that's  far  too 
rply  drawn.  I  think  it  was  made  clear 
iiem  that  we  have  obligations, 
:oric  and  under  law,  to  provide 
essary  defensive  armaments  to  the 
pie  of  Taiwan.  This  is  known  and 
5  made  known  in  Beijing.  Now,  clear- 
the  basis  for  such  decisions  will  be 
defensive  needs  of  Taiwan. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Pakistan 
working  toward  a  nuclear-weapon 
•ability? 

A.  This  is  a  subject  which,  of 
irse,  we  are  keenly  attuned  to  and 
y  sensitive  about.  As  you  know, 
der  Secretary  [for  Security 
sistance,  Science,  and  Technology 
nes  L.]  Buckley  just  returned  from  a 
)  to  Pakistan,  where  he  held  lengthy 
:ussions  with  President  Zia,  and 
ere  he  was  assured  by  President  Zia 
t  they  would  not  seek  the  develop- 
nt  of  nuclear  arms.  I  think  he 
tified  to  this  effect  a  week  or  so  ago. 
iv,  really,  this  is  one  of  the  underlying 
mises  of  our  new  approach  to 
cistan,  to  remove  the  appetite,  if  you 
I,  for  nuclear  weaponry  which  comes 
m  an  intense  sense  of  vulnerability  to 
eats  from  the  Soviet  Union  and— 

Q.  From  India? 

A.  Perhaps,  although  clearly  today 
balance  between  the  two  powers  is 
badly  skewed  that  it  would  hardly  be 
ational  acceptable  balance  in  the 
ise  of  a  threat. 

Q.  How  about  some  of  Pakistan's 
ghbors?  You  noticed  that  the  Presi- 
it  of  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussein,  has 
led  for  all  Arab  nations,  perhaps  all 
islim  nations,  which  might  bring  in 
kistan,  to  have  nuclear-weapon 


capability  in  the  view  of  Israel's 
capability  to  produce  such  a  weapon. 

A.  I,  of  course,  saw  that  statement 
and  we're  looking  into  it  now  because 
it's  an  appalling  statement.  It's  one 
which  is  not  in  consonance  with  fun- 
damental policies  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  is.  there  should  be 
no  question  about  President  Reagan's  in- 
tent to  pursue,  as  vigorously  as  we  can, 
the  nonproliferation  policies  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Q.  In  that  context,  has  the  State 
Department  asked  Turkey  to  not  pro- 
vide material  that— 

A.  I  saw  that  newspaper  report 
today— 

Q.  —would  help  Pakistan  build  a 
bomb? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  look  into  it  to  the  depth  that  would  be 
necessary,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
any  indication  we  have,  official  or  unof- 
ficial, which  would  suggest  any  broaden- 
ing of  the  proliferation  problem  would 
be  sufficient  to  trigger  counteraction  on 
our  part  to  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

And,  secondly,  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  Government  of  Turkey  is  a  signatory 
to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  they 
have  rigidly  reaffirmed,  as  we  would  ex- 
pect, their  adherence  to  that  treaty,  and 
that  means  that  they  will  not  assist  the 
expansion  of  nuclear  weaponry.  Now,  it 
doesn't  mean  that  we  can  take  these 
things  complacently,  so  if  we  have  a 
report  that  suggests  to  the  contrary, 
we're  going  to  follow  up  on  it,  and  that's 
just  a  responsible  diplomacy. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  there  could  be  a 
State  Department  cable  asking  Turkey 
not  to  provide  materials  to  Pakistan 
that  would  help  build  a  bomb,  and  you 
wouldn't  know  about  such  a  cable? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  Oh,  of  course,  it's 
possible  in  the  sense  that  I've  been  out 
of  the  country,  and  this  is  a  fairly 
routine  procedure  that  whenever  we 
would  have  a  report  of  that  kind,  there 
would  be  a  followup  message  sent.  It's 
not  the  kind  that  would  necessarily  come 
to  the  Secretary's  attention.  It's  very 
consistent  with  that  policy. 

Q.  In  the  view  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  call  for  all  Arab  nations  to 
produce  atomic  weapons,  what  do  you 
suppose  the  Iraqi  reactor  was  up  to? 
Was  it  strictly  for  peacetime,  or  was 
there  a  weapons  capability  on  the  bot- 
tom of  it? 


A.  This  is  the  subject  of  an  intense 
investigation  which  is  continuing.  You'll 
note  that  1 'resident  Reagan  did  approve 
a  condemnation  of  the  Israeli  attack, 
while  recognizing  some  of  the  concerns 
that  may  have  caused  that  attack  to 
take  place.  Our  basic  objection  was  the 
fact  that  we  felt  that  all  diplomatic 
recourse  had  not  been  pursued  before 
resort  to  arms  was  undertaken.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  don't  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  Iraqi  nuclear  develop- 
ment. 

Q.  In  that  review  of  the  Israeli  at- 
tack on  Iraq,  you  said  that  there  may 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  weapons  by  the  Israelis. 
I  wonder  if  there  has  been,  and  if  the 
American  public  is  ever  going  to  be 
told  that  there  has  been  a  violation  by 
Israel,  or  are  we  going  to  carry  out 
the  usual  policy  of  simply  ignoring 
whether  there  has  or  not  and  going  on 
and  renewing  our  arms  deliveries  to 
Israel? 

A.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
considerations  that  were  launched  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  and  are  still  underway 
are  continuing.  Now,  this  will  involve 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees on  the  Hill,  especially  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We've 
already  conducted  some  testimony  there, 
in  which  we  are  continuing  to  examine 
the  facts.  Now  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
prediction  at  this  juncture  as  to  when  a 
judgment  would  be  made  with  respect  to 
your  question,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to— when  and  under  what  circumstances 
we  will  resume  the  shipment  of  the  four 
F-16s  involved,  but— 

Q.  Is  that  a  yes  or  a  no? 

A.  —it  is  not  going  to  change  our 
basic  relationship  with  the  Government 
of  Israel  and  our  obligation  with  respect 
to  it. 

Q.  But,  given  that,  is  that  a  yes  or 
a  no  to  my  question  as  to  whether  the 
American  public  is  ever  going  to  know 
whether  the  Israelis  violated  the 
agreement? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  alone 
are  going  to  be  able  to  give  a  juridical 
answer  to  that  question.  I  think  the  best 
we  can  do,  along  with  the  Congress,  is 
to  study  it  with  the  intensity  we  have 
thus  far  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion. Now,  if  that  conclusion  is  juridical, 
as  distinct  from  political,  the  conclusion 
we  already  made,  then  we  will  make  it 
known. 
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Q.  I  was  not  along  on  the  trip  and 
I  did  not  hear  the  statements,  but  I 
read  them  in  the  newspaper,  and  my 
question  is,  in  the  U.N.  debate,  with 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  [U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions] taking  part,  and  the  reactions 
that  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  did  two  of  your  spokesmen 
speak  out  with  or  without  your  ap- 
proval when  they  were  critical  of  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick's  action? 

A.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  not 
only— to  the  degree  that  they  were  ac- 
curately portrayed  in  the  article— they 
were  not  only  proceeding  without  my 
authority,  but  they  were  proceeding 
along  lines  which  were  not  represen- 
tative of  the  facts.  And  I've  already 
made  my  position  very,  very  clear  on 
that;  and  I  think  it's  not  an  uncommon 
event  in  this  town,  and  I  think  it's  im- 
portant we  put  it  behind  us,  because  it  is 
not  representative  of  reality. 

Q.  While  we  were  on  that  trip  to 
China  and  the  Far  East,  some  impor- 
tant developments  occurred  in  France. 
The  new  President  of  France,  Mr.  Mit- 
terrand, installed  the  four  Communists 
in  his  Cabinet.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
Reagan  Administration  as  to 
whether  — as  to  how  serious  an  event 
that  was.  The  Vice  President,  when  he 
was  there,  simply  said  it  was  of  some 
concern  to  us  and  dismissed  it.  The 
State  Department  put  out  a  statement 
saying  that  the  tone  and  content 
would  be  affected,  the  tone  and  con- 
tent of  relationship  with  France  and 
the  United  States  would  be  affected  by 
this.  How  will  the  tone  and  content  of 
our  relations  with  France  be  affected? 

A.  First,  let  me  make  it  very,  very 
clear  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  President  Reagan's  Ad- 
ministration on  this  subject.  Every  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  was  cleared 


and  discussed  with  the  President  per- 
sonally, and  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
doesn't  mean  that  every  spoksman  poll- 
parrots  every  particular  line,  and  it's 
clear  that  there's  a  total  consistency. 
And  we  are  concerned,  as  we  have  been 
historically,  since  the  Second  World  War 
with  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  it's 
important  we  also  recognize  that  this  is 
an  internal  French  matter.  It's  up  to  the 
French  people  to  decide  the  composition 
of  their  government. 

Having  said  that,  we  make  no  ex- 
cuses or  no  bones  about  our  concern. 
Why?  It's  simply  a  fact  of  life  that  Com- 
munist regimes,  whether  thay  are  close- 
ly affiliated  with  Moscow  or  not,  pursue 
policies  which  are  not  consistent  with 
those  of  the  Western  family  of  nations. 

Q.  Yes,  but  what's  the  point  of 
publishing  it? 

A.  But  the  future  will  decide. 

Q.  What  is  the  point  of  publish- 
ing—as you  say,  it  is  a  fact  of  life; 
they  are  installed;  France  is  an 
ally— what  good  does  it  do  to  say, 
"We're  disappointed  in  you.  We  don't 
like  what  you're  doing"? 

A.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  the  consistent 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  since  the 
Second  War,  with  every  President  mak- 
ing this  clear.  You  will  recall  it  in  the 
Italian  situation  some  2  or  3  years  ago, 
and  it  is  very  important  for  that  reason 
that  all  of  our  Western  European  part- 
ners faced  with  the  same  decisions  know 
that  these  decisions  are  not  favorably 
viewed  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  Can  I  take  you  back  to  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Is  there  any  thought  in  this 
Administration— do  you  intend  to 
delay  further  the  sale,  your  decision 
on  the  sale  of  AWACS  [airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system]  to  Saudi 
Arabia? 

A.  Precise  timing  is  a  question 
which  will  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
Senate  leadership.  I  do  want  to  assure 
you,  however,  there  is  no  question  about 
our  intention  to  proceed  with  the  sale. 
We  feel  this  is  vitally  important,  not 
only  for  U.S.  regional  objectives  in  the 
area  but  also  for  our  future  relationships 
with  Saudi  Arabia. 

Q.  But  you  may  delay  it  further?  I 
mean,  Senator  Laxalt  has  suggested 
that  you  delay  it  further.  Are  you  con- 
sidering delaying  it  past  July? 


A.  We're  in  the  process  now  of 
developing  the  arrangements  under 
which  the  sale  will  be  made,  and  we 
think  it's  very  important  that  these  ar- 
rangements be  known  and  understood 
by  those  who  have  reservations  about 
that  sale.  We've  asked  them  to  be  pa- 
tient. And  I  think  that  is  a  major  con- 
sideration on  timing,  as  is  the  judgment 
of  our  senatorial  leadership,  who  are, 
after  all,  going  to  have  to  carry  this  bat 
tie  forward. 

Q.  So  can  I  conclude  from  that 
answer  that  there  may  be  further 
delay? 

A.  Of  course,  you  can,  but  it  will 
not  be  substantial,  and  it  will  not  change 
the  intent  of  the  President  to  proceed 
with  this  sale. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  the  sale 
were  rejected  by  the  Congress?  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  our  relations 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  oil  we  buy 
from  them? 

A.  I  don't  view  it  in  the  context  of 
oil.  I  don't  think  our  Saudi  friends  or  tht 
dialogue  that  we've  been  conducting 
with  them  has  been  associated  with  that 
vital  issue.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  is  the  security  of  that  oil,  and  the 
contribution  that  AWACS  would  make 
to  insuring  that  security.  And  secondly, 
what  we  are  interested  in  is  our  overall 
regional  security,  which  we've  been 
working  so  intensely  on,  and  the  con- 
tribution AWACS  will  make  to  that. 


'Press  release  211  of  June  30,  1981. 
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J.S.  Policy  on  Namibia 


V  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
•i  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
ommittee  on  June  17,  1981.  Mr. 
rocker  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
fncan  Affairs.1 

Namibia  is  an  issue  to  which  this  Ad- 
linistration  has  devoted  enormous 
nergy  and  one  whose  resolution  we 
insider  of  considerable  importance  to 
le  achievement  of  peace  in  southern 
.frica. 

This  Administration  took  office  only 
ays  after  the  Geneva  conference 
sached  a  total  impasse.  At  that  time, 
le  South  African  Government  indicated 
lat  it  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  a  date 
>r  the  implementation  of  U.N.  Security 
ouncil  Resolution  435.  Various  theories 
ave  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
osition  the  South  African  Government 
K)k.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Pretoria  had 
ecome  increasingly  uncertain  through- 
ut  1980  about  the  desirability — from  its 
andpoint — of  implementing  the  U.N. 
Ian  for  Namibia.  That  uncertainty  was 
ased  upon  the  South  African  Govern- 
lent's  analysis  of  a  number  of  factors 
langing  the  southern  African 
:ene — distrust  of  the  United  Nations' 
bility  to  play  an  impartial  role,  concern 
ver  the  future  political  direction  of  an 
idependent  Namibia,  fears  arising  from 
le  election  results  at  the  time  of  Zim- 
abwe's  independence,  and  domestic 
olitical  considerations.  Some  have  sug- 
ested  that  the  results  of  our  own  elec- 
on  here  in  the  United  States  encour- 
ged  the  South  African  Government  to 
ike  the  stand  it  did  at  Geneva.  I  believe 
le  facts  and  the  realities  show  that  to 
e  illusory.  The  negotiations  had  reached 
n  impasse  over  unresolved  issues. 

esults  of  Review 

/hen  this  Administration  took  office  we 
^cognized  the  importance  of  finding  an 
iter  nationally  acceptable  solution  to  the 
roblem  of  Namibia.  In  fact,  since  then 
has  been  perhaps  the  single  African 
isue  to  which  I  and  others  in  the 
Apartment  of  State  have  devoted  the 
lost  time.  We  began  with  an  exhaustive 
jview  of  the  negotiations  which  the 
arter  Administration  had  undertaken, 
le  situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
slves,  and  policy  directions  which  we 
light  undertake  to  achieve  our  desired 
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objectives.  Some  key  results  of  that 
review  include  the  following: 

•  We  recognize  that  the  people  of 
Namibia  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination. 

•  We  recognize  that  the  search  for 
that  self-determination  has  involved  a 
complicated  negotiation  process  sym- 
bolized in  Resolution  435.  We  have  no 
intention  of  usurping  the  United  Na- 
tions' role  or  departing  from  the  U.N. 
context;  however,  we  cannot  be  con- 
strained by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  let- 
ter of  Resolution  435  if,  by  so  doing,  an 
internationally  acceptable  settlement  in 
Namibia  is  impeded  rather  than  aided. 

•  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conflict  in  Namibia  com- 
plicates our  relations  with  black  Africa 
at  a  time  when  there  appears  to  be  more 
and  more  common  ground  between  black 
Africa  and  the  West.  We  attach  major 
importance  to  U.S.  interests  in  Africa  as 
a  whole,  and  we  have  no  intention  of 
permitting  such  issues  or  the  behavior  of 
third  parties  to  impede  our  growing 
cultural,  political,  economic,  and 
strategic  links  with  the  nations  of 
Africa. 

•  We  are  well  aware  that  our  Cana- 
dian, British,  French,  and  German  allies 


in  the  contact  group  have  significant  in- 
terests at  stake  in  Africa  based  upon 
their  involvement  in  the  Namibia 
negotiations.  The  solidarity  of  the  con- 
tact group  allies  remains  a  basic  ingre- 
dient in  the  elaboration  of  a  settlement. 

•  Finally,  we  recognize  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  Pretoria  holds  the 
main  key  to  a  settlement  and,  therefore, 
must  have  a  minimum  of  confidence  in 
any  settlement  if  it  is  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

Consultative  Process 

Over  the  past  5  months,  we  have  engag- 
ed in  an  exhaustive  consultative  process 
with  the  various  relevant  actors,  in- 
cluding our  contact  group  [France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada]  part- 
ners, the  front-line  states  [Angola, 
Botswana,  Mozambique,  Tanzania,  Zam- 
bia], and  Nigeria,  and  with  South  Africa. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  my  trip  to 
Europe  and  Africa  in  April.  It  was  the 
primary  purpose  of  Pik  Botha's  [South 
African  Foreign  Minister  Roelof  F.]  visit 
to  Washington  in  May,  and  it  is  the  con- 
text within  which  Judge  Clark's  [Deputy 
Secretary  William  P.]  trip  to  Cape 
Town,  Windhoek,  and  Salisbury  took 
place  during  June  10-13. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  review 
and  consultative  process  has  been  our 
attempt  to  determine  whether  enough 
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common  ground  exists  on  Namibia 
within  the  changing  circumstances  of 
southern  Africa  to  warrant  our  involve- 
ment with  a  renewed  effort  to  reach  an 
internationally  acceptable  settlement. 
We  have  done  so  because  of  southern 
Africa's  growing  role  in  U.S.  and 
Western  interests.  But  this  Administra- 
tion has  a  very  full  foreign  policy 
agenda,  the  implication  of  which  is  that 
we  will  not  engage  ourselves  in  the 
Namibia  equation  if  we  feel  the  pros- 
pects for  success  are  bleak.  We  have 
been  frank  with  all  of  our  interlocutors 
on  these  points.  Our  approach  is 
realistic.  The  United  States  will  not  per- 
mit its  energies,  time,  and  credibility  to 
be  frittered  away  on  a  drawn  out  and 
fruitless  diplomatic  charade  in  southern 
Africa. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  believe  that 
the  key  focus  of  our  analysis  is  whether 
South  Africa's  concern  over  a  settlement 
can  be  made  congruent  with  an  interna- 
tionally acceptable  settlement;  one  which 
uses  Resolution  435  as  its  basis  and  is 
supported  by  the  international  commu- 
nity, in  particular  the  countries  of 
Africa.  We  believe  that  all  those  who 
share  our  goals  will  appreciate  fully  the 
care,  the  time,  and  the  energy  we  have 
devoted  to  this  issue  to  date. 

Judge  Clark's  trip  to  Cape  Town  and 
Windhoek  was  another  key  step  in  this 
process.  In  Cape  Town  we  held  in-depth 
and  intensive  discussions  over  a  2-day 
period  with  senior  officials  of  the  South 
African  Government,  including  Prime 
Minister  P.  W.  [Pieter  Willem]  Botha, 
Foreign  Minister  Botha,  and  Defense 
Minister  [Magnus]  Malan.  As  a  result, 
we  believe  we  now  have  a  much  clearer 
idea  of  the  South  African  Government's 
views  on  Namibia  and  on  the  region. 

In  Windhoek  we  met  with  all  of  the 
internal  parties,  including  AKTUR,  the 
DTA  [Democratic  Turnhalle  Alliance], 
SWANU  [South  West  African  National 
Union],  NIP  [Namibia  Independence 
Party],  the  Federal  Party,  CDP  [Chris- 
tian Democrat  Party],  SWAPO  [South 

'  Africa  People's  Organization] 
.'•rats,  and  the  internal  wing  of 
SWAPO,  In  these  sessions  we  were  able 
to  appreciate  directly  the  concerns  of 

--us  groups  about  the  future  of 
Namibia.  A  meeting  with  leaders  of  the 
major  religiou  provided  us  with 

lit  into  the  human  dimen- 
of  the  Namibian  problem. 

In  Salisbury  we  had  frank  and 
friend  with  Prime  Mini 

be  and  other  Zimbabwean 

officii  ere  able  to  define 

of  the 

,•  which  the  Zim 


babwean  Government  has  strong  views 
and  to  explore  future  avenues  in  which 
we  hope  to  move  together  on  this  and 
other  issues.  As  a  key  southern  African 
state  whose  successful  development 
receives  strong  support  from 
Washington,  Zimbabwe  is  clearly  one  of 
our  major  interlocutors  on  the  Namibia 
issue. 

Internal  Review 

We  now  begin  a  period  of  intensive  in- 
ternal review  of  the  information  we  have 
gathered.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  June,  we  will 
make  a  judgment  at  the  highest  level  on 
whether  enough  common  ground  exists 
upon  which  to  build  an  internationally 
acceptable  settlement.  We  recognize 
that  Resolution  435  must  be  the  basis 


for  that  settlement— a  fact  which  we 
have  underlined  in  all  of  our  consulta- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  review, 
we  expect  to  be  in  touch  promptly  wit 
the  relevant  parties,  both  in  the  conta 
group  and  among  the  front-line  states 
and  South  Africa. 

I  cannot  prejudge  what  our  decisic 
will  be,  nor  can  I  predict  a  timeframe 
for  Namibia's  independence  if  we  choo 
to  go  forward.  I  can  assure  you,  how- 
ever, of  our  good  faith  in  this  exercise 
and  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with 
which  we  continue  to  approach  it. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearine 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 


U.S.  Response  to 
OAU  Criticism 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  30,  19811 

There  have  been  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  our  reactions  to  the  recent 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
summit  held  at  Nairobi,  Kenya.  I  have  a 
statement. 

First,  I  would  remind  you  of  our 
statement  at  yesterday's  briefing  in 
which  we  applauded  King  Hassan's  ini- 
tiative on  the  Western  Sahara  and 
hoped  that  his  proposals  would  lead  to 
an  early  resolution  of  the  problem.  Our 
reaction  to  other  developments  at  the 
summit  are  less  positive. 

We  found  the  OAU  resolutions  on 
both  South  Africa  and  Namibia  to  con- 
tain serious  distortions  of  the  policy  that 
we  are  actually  pursuing  in  those  areas 
and  unhelpful  contributions  to  our  com- 
mon efforts.  It  should  be  absolutely 
clear  from  our  actions  in  recent  months 
that  the  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  pursuing  an  internationally 
recognized  independence  for  Namibia. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  Resolution  435  provides  a 
solid  basis  for  a  settlement.  Such  a 
settlement  can  be  reached  only  through 
negotiations  with  all  involved  parties,  in- 
cluding South  Africa.  Our  contacts  with 
South  Africa  on  that  issue  and  on  other 
matters  of  common  interest  in  no  way 
serve  as  the  basis  for  suggestions,  such 
those  in  the  OAU  resolutions,  that 


the  United  States  is  pursuing  policies 
supportive  of  South  Africa's  racial 
policies  or  of  its  continued  control  of 
Namibia.  Such  suggestions  are  untrue, 
unhelpful,  and  do  not  advance  in  any 
way  our  mutual  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
peace  and  stability  in  southern  Africa. 

We  are  disappointed  that  the  OAU 
summit  did  not  condemn  the  clear  viol, 
tions  of  OAU  principles  in  the  interven 
tion  by  Libya  in  the  Chadian  conflict  at 
the  occupation  of  Chad  by  Libya.  We 
look  forward  to  early  installation  of  th< 
peacekeeping  force  called  for  in  Chad  1 
the  OAU  so  that  the  Libyans  may  be 
quickly  withdrawn  and  so  that  peace  at 
economic  development  may  once  again 
take  root  in  that  troubled  land. 

The  OAU  meeting  decided  to  hold 
its  1982  summit  at  Tripoli,  Libya.  We 
note  that  it  is  traditional  for  the  OAU 
select  the  host  head  of  state  or  govern- 
ment as  its  next  chairman.  If  that  trad 
tion  were  followed  in  1982,  we  would 
look  upon  it  with  deep  regret,  since  we 
believe  Libya  to  be  a  most  inappropriat 
spokesman  for  the  principles  of  peace 
and  regional  stability  for  which  the  OA 
stands  and  which  we  wholeheartedly 
support.  Libya's  support  for  interna- 
tional terrorism,  its  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  neighboring  states —including 
its  incursion  into  Chad — and  its 
assassination  campaign  against  Libyan 
dissidents  abroad  hardly  qualify  it  to  bf 
the  spokesman  for  Africa  to  the  world. 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depar 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. ■ 
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/  (  heater  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  the  African -American 
stitute  Conference  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 
1981.  Mr.  Crocker  is  Assist- 
it  Secret  a  ry  for  African  Affairs. 

le  subject  ot*  this  conference,  the  atten- 
>n  it  has  drawn,  and  the  degree  of  par- 
■ipation  it  has  attracted  are,  I  believe, 
rectly  related  to  the  goals  which  we  in 
e  Reagan  Administration  want  to 
bieve  in  our  policy  toward  Africa.  In 
reign  policy  as  in  domestic  policy, 

•it  Reagan  has  set  some  tough 
ab  for  this  nation.  To  achieve  them 
11  require  first  that  the  American 
ople  understand  them.  And  it  will  re- 
ire  a  shared  sense  of  what  our 
.tion's  interests  and  priorities  are,  at 
me  and  abroad.  To  rebuild  the  image 
d,  n.ore  important,  the  reality  of  a 
rong  America  also  requires  the 
operation  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
ose  institutions  and  groups  which  can 
aw  upon  the  vitality  and  genius  of  in- 
.idual  Americans.  And  just  as  certain 
crifices  will  be  necessary  to  achieve 
e  domestic  economic  reforms  we  need, 
must  we  make  choices  in  the  alloca- 
m  of  resources  abroad.  We  live  in  an 
e  where  such  choices  cannot  be  avoid- 
.  But  the  challenge  the  President  has 
t  for  us  all  is,  I  believe,  both  a 
cessary  challenge  and  one  that  we  can 
*t. 

This  conference  is  making  a  signifi- 
nt  step  in  these  directions.  It  has 
ought  us  together  to  enhance  our 
derstanding  of  a  continent  which  is 
coming  increasingly  important  to  the 
lited  States  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
)bal  objectives.  It  has  brought  us  in 
e  Reagan  Adminstration  together  with 
r  African  friends  and  the  business 
mmunity  of  the  heartland  of  the  na- 
>n.  We  wish  to  work  together  to 
heive  our  and  Africa's  objectives.  We 
n  to  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
allenges  to  our  shared  interests  in  the 
cade  of  the  1980s.  And  we  seek  to 
mess  with  skill,  creativity,  and  pur- 
se the  human  and  material  resources 
America  and  Africa. 

To  do  so  will  require  a  renewed 
nse  of  purpose  in  our  foreign  policy  so 
at  we  may  project  in  Africa  the  same 
inciples  that  govern  our  policies 
iewhere.  As  Secretary  Haig  has  stated 
em,  those  principles  are:  consistency 
the  pursuit  of  U.S.  interests, 


reliability  as  a  force  for  peace  and 
stability,  and  balance  in  our  approach  to 
individual  issues  and  the  orchestration  of 
policy.  As  a  nation  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  foreign  policy  that  confuses  the 
American  public  because  it  lacks 
coherence,  that  confounds  our  allies 
because  it  lacks  consistency,  or  that 
comforts  our  adversaries  through  its 
vascillation  or  ineptitude. 

While  certain  African  problems  and 
issues  are  unique  to  that  continent,  we 
ignore  to  our  own— and  Africa's— peril 
the  geopolitical  and  economic  realities 
that  tie  Africa  to  the  international  com- 
munity in  which  we  all  exist.  Africa  is 
an  integral  and  increasingly  important 
part  of  the  global  competitive  system. 
We  did  not  cause  this  to  happen.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  the  reality  of  African  in- 
dependence and  a  result  of  the  abiding 
characteristics  of  world  politics.  Africa's 
leaders  can  have  little  confidence  in  an 
America  that  speaks  with  the  condescen- 
sion or  paternalism  of  a  bygone  era.  A 
mature  U.S.  relationship  with  African 
states  can  be  an  important  force  for  in- 
ternational as  well  as  U.S.  national 
security. 

U.S.  Objectives 

We  began  this  Administration  by 
setting  forth  what  U.S.  objectives  in 
Africa  should  be. 

•  We  seek  to  promote  peace  and 
regional  security  and  deny  opportunities 
to  those  who  seek  contrary  objectives. 

•  We  will  support  proven  friends 
and  be  known  as  a  reliable  partner,  in 
Africa  as  elsewhere. 

•  We  want  to  maintain  open  market 
opportunities,  access  to  key  resources, 
and  contribute  to  expanding  African  and 
American  economies. 

•  We  support  negotiated  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  southern  Africa. 

•  We  seek  to  expand  that  group  of 
nations  whose  development  policies  pro- 
duce economic  progress  and  which  have 
flourishing  democratic  institutions. 

•  We  shall  do  our  part  in  meeting 
Africa's  humanitarian  needs  and  in 
fostering  basic  human  liberties  in  keep- 
ing with  both  our  principles  and  our  in- 
terests. 

Meeting  these  objectives  is,  of 
course,  no  easy  task.  But  we  begin  with 
several  advantages.  First,  we  have  laid 
out  objectives  which  we  can  all  under- 


Africa 


stand.  Second,  those  objectives  are  in 
keeping  with  basic  American  values.  The 

policies  we  implement  will  not  conceal 

them.  To  do  so  would  indicate  our  own 

lack  of  confidence  in  those  values  and 
principles  for  which  we  as  Americans 
have  long  been  admired.  They  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  comparative  advan- 
tage we  as  Americans  and  the  Western 
world  in  general  have  in  Africa. 

Africa  and  Africans  are  already 
largely  oriented  toward  the  West.  Yet 
that  orientation,  that  advantage,  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted.  Events  of  the  last 
decade  have  proven  only  too  clearly  that 
the  objectives  we  seek  in  Africa  are  in- 
creasingly threatened  by  political  in- 
stability, external  intervention,  and 
declining  economic  performance.  Soviet- 
Cuban  and  Eastern  bloc  intervention  in 
African  affairs,  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  Cuban  troops  in  Angola 
and  Ethiopia,  the  presence  of  Libyan 
troops  in  Chad,  and  the  massive 
transfers  of  arms  by  Eastern  bloc  na- 
tions all  serve  to  undermine  U.S.  and 
Western  interests  in  Africa  and  to 
thwart  our  and  Africa's  objectives.  The 
globe's  leading  sources  of  destabilization 
are  active  in  Africa.  This  Administration 
has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  frankly, 
categorically,  and  for  the  record. 

Nor  do  we  hesitate  in  our  belief  that 
economic  development,  a  central  im- 
perative for  a  continent  which  contains 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  poorest  na- 
tions, cannot  take  place  in  an  environ- 
ment of  instability  or  insecurity.  In  this 
respect,  African  nations  are  no  different 
from  other  developing  nations.  Roads 
cannot  be  built,  railroads  cannot  trans- 
port goods,  wells  cannot  be  dug,  nor 
crops  harvested  when  a  nation  is  at  war 
with  itself  or  its  neighbors.  We  will  do 
our  part  in  addressing  Africa's  security 
needs.  We  have  already  proposed  to  the 
Congress  increased  levels  of  security 
assistance  to  certain  key  African  nations 
in  support  of  our  objectives  in  Africa 
and  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  defining 
carefully  our  interests  and  commitments 
and  by  backing  them  up  in  credible 
ways,  we  believe  the  United  States,  in 
concert  with  our  major  allies,  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  addressing  Africa's 
security  problems.  We  will  stand 
together  with  our  proven  friends  in 
Africa,  offering  them  assistance  and 
counsel  rather  than  turning  our  backs  on 
them  in  their  time  of  need.  To  do  other- 
wise would  do  injustice  to  our  own 
values  as  a  people,  and  it  would  prevent 
us  from  achieving  our  goals  of  peace, 
regional  security,  economic  progress, 
and  the  expansion  of  human  liberties. 
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But  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that 
we  cic  not  choose  nor  have  we  any  man- 
date to  be  the  policeman  of  Africa.  No 
nation  has  such  a  mandate.  Our  pre- 
ferred choice  is  to  foster  and  help 
implement,  where  we  can,  diplomatic- 
solutions  to  Africa's  conflicts.  In 
southern  Africa  as  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  we  seek  a  reduction  of  regional 
tensions.  Those  who  characterize  this 
Administration's  goals  differently  are, 
simply  put,  wrong.  We  are  committed  to 
playing  our  proper  role  in  creating  a 
context  for  successful  negotiations 
leading  to  internationally  recognized  in- 
dependence for  Namibia.  We  believe  it  is 
the  task  of  the  Western  world  to  en- 
courage purposeful,  evolutionary  change 
in  South  Africa  toward  a  nonracial  socie- 
ty. And  we  believe  that  all  those  who 
share  our  opposition  to  foreign  interven- 
tion on  African  soil  will  acknowledge  the 
need  to  find  means  to  remove  any 
pretexts  for  the  presence  of  foreign 

ips  in  Angola. 

Concerns  With  Southern  Africa 

Our  concerns  with  southern  Africa, 
from  Zaire  to  the  Cape,  are  born  out  of 
our  recognition  of  the  strategic,  political, 
and  economic  importance  of  this  region 

the  United  States  and  the  Western 
world.  Southern  African  nations  play  an 
important  role  in  meeting  U.S.,  Euro- 
pean, and  Japanese  requirements  for 
critical  minerals  such  as  chrome  ore, 
cobalt,  industrial  diamonds,  manganese, 
platinum,  vanadium,  copper,  tin.  and 
asbestos.  The  Western  world  must  re- 
main engaged  in  this  geopolitically  im- 
portant region  during  periods  of  strife 
and  uncertainty.  Southern  African  states 
form  the  littoral  to  one  of  the  vital 
lifelines  of  the  industrial  democracies. 
We  must  work  actively  and  play  our 
proper  role— diplomatic,  strategic,  com- 
mercial, and  economic— in  this  key  arena 
to  prevent  destabilization  and  economic 
decline  and  to  foster  a  secure  and 
egional  order. 
Failure  to  he  an  active  participant  in 
'  i  I  can  only 
■  :  regional  tension, 
and  Sovii  d  adven- 

e  havi   nol  shied 
"i  the  difficult  negotiations  on 
andoned 
Arho  are 

ind  who 
.1  movemenl 

ided  from  put 

fe  in 


Angola.  The  stakes  are  too  high,  the 
threats  to  our  mutual  interests  too 
great,  and,  above  all,  the  costs  to  the 
peoples  of  southern  Africa  too  heavy  for 
us  to  turn  away  from  the  challenges  of 
this  region. 

Economic  Concerns 

I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  the  tough  goals  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  set  for  us  in  restoring 
our  own  economic  well-being  and  in  con- 
tributing to  development  efforts  in 
Africa  as  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World. 
In  an  interdependent  world,  the  trends 
which  we  see  in  Africa  today  should 
cause  us  alarm:  declining  per  capita  food 
production,  falling  per  capita  growth 
rates  for  most  nations,  staggering  im- 
port bills  for  non-oil-exporting  nations, 
desertification,  high  rates  of  inflation 
and  deteriorating  terms  of  trade,  and 
population  and  urbanization  growth 
rates  which  are  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Already  fragile  economies  are  being 
undermined  steadily  by  these 
developments.  Even  more  fragile 
political  systems,  some  of  which  are 
struggling  to  provide  greater  human 
liberities  and  broadened  political  par- 
ticipation, are  being  undermined  by 
these  economic  trends.  It  is  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, one  which  has  a  decidedly  negative 
impact  upon  our  efforts  to  expand  the 


Western  Sahara 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  29,  19811 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  pro- 
posals made  by  King  Hassan  II  of 
Morocco  on  June  26  in  his  speech  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
summit  concerning  the  modalities  for 
compliance  with  the  objectives  with  the 
OAU's  Wise  Men's2  recommendations. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the 
King's  proposals  constitute  an  important 
step  in  seeking  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  contentious  issue  of  the  Western 
Sahara  and  hopes  that  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed referendum  can  be  formulated 
and  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  near  future. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

2An  ad  hoc  committee  of  five  chiefs  of 
slate  appointed  by  the  OAU  in  1979  to  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Western  Sahara  dispute. ■ 


linkages  between  our  own  and  African 
economies  and  upon  our  shared  goals  i 
economic  progress. 

To  break  this  cycle  will  require  a 
concerted  effort  on  our  part,  on  your 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  Africans 
themselves.  It  will  require  some 
sacrifices,  closer  attention  to  priorities 
specific  definition  of  objectives  and  bet 
ter  coordination  of  our  assistance  pro- 
grams with  our  foreign  policy  goals.  W 
are  not  ashamed  to  back  winners.  We 
want  to  expand  that  group  of  African 
nations  whose  development  policies  pn 
duce  economic  progress.  We  want  to 
help  those  who  help  themselves  and 
want  to  work  with  us  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  common  in- 
terest—like Malawi  and  Kenya,  Sudan 
and  Cameroon. 

But  our  official  assistance  resource 
and  those  of  our  allies  are  not  infinite. 
We  want  to  engage  the  American 
private  sector  more  fully  in  the  econon 
development  process— in  the  creation  c 
jobs,  in  overall  growth,  and  in 
establishing  a  sustaining  source  of 
revenue.  We  recognize  that  the  private 
sectors  of  other  industrial  democracies 
are  already  competing  effectively  in 
Africa,  yet  we  believe  that  U.S.  firms 
have  a  comparative  advantage  in  some 
critical  areas,  such  as  agribusiness  ac- 
tivities. We  plan  to  do  our  part  to  assis 
you,  by  reexamining  present  govern- 
ment policies  which  act  as  an  un- 
necessary disincentive  to  business  ac- 
tivities abroad,  by  exploring  ways  in 
which  our  own  Agency  for  Internation; 
Development  and  other  government 
agencies  can  support  your  activities,  ar 
by  coordinating  our  trade  aid  and  invei 
ment  instruments  in  supportive  ways. 

In  a  larger  sense,  we  believe  that 
our  own  policies  at  home  and  abroad  w 
create  the  environment  in  which  U.S. 
business  can  operate  more  effectively. 
This  Administration  seeks  to  rely  more 
on  market  forces  at  home  and  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  market  economi 
abroad.  We  can  set  an  example  on  botl 
fronts,  one  which,  when  weighed 
together  with  the  dismal  results  of 
government-run  enterprises  in  Africa  a 
elsewhere,  will  encourage  the  trends  w 
seek.  At  the  same  time,  African  goverr 
ments  themselves  will  need  to  make  cei 
tain  changes— in  management,  in  com- 
modity pricing  policies,  in  resource 
allocation,  and  in  economic  planning.  W 
can  no  longer  afford  to  provide  scarce 
bilateral  assistance,  to  encourage 
multilateral  lending,  or  to  promote 
private  sector  investment  in  countries 
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Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 

it  ions  Committee  on  June  22,  1981. 

Rostov)  is  Director-designate  of  the 

trol  and  Disarmament 

ncy. ' 

I  always  an  honor  to  come  before  this 
imittee.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  as 
sident  Reagan's  nominee  for  the 
jctorship  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
irmament  Agency  (ACDA).  The 
sident  regards  the  functions  en- 
ited  to  the  agency  as  among  the 
;t  important  in  the  arsenal  of  our 
omacy.  So  do  I. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  "the 
t  and  foremost"  objective  of  our 
;ign  and  defense  policy  is  "the 
iblishment  of  lasting  world  peace." 
ce  with  freedom  is  and  always  will 
;he  most  fundamental  of  our  national 
rests  in  world  politics.  But  in  the 
lear  age,  peace  is  more  than  an  in- 


not  produce  results. 
therwise  would  undermine  our 
jign  policy  goals  and  lose  us  your 
port  and  the  support  of  the 
erican  people. 

Vet  there  are  reasons  for  optimism. 
ie  African  governments  have  already 
un  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  their 
nomic  performance  and  policies. 

I  new  determination  to  reverse 

iting  economic  conditions.  U.S. 
■ate  investment  is  more  actively  be- 
encouraged  and  the  opportunities  for 
.  firms  are  there— in  food  processing 
istries;  in  telecommunications;  in  ir- 

Tiining,  construction,  and 
iical  equipment;  in  Earth  satellite 

and  in  computer  technology, 
i  have  this  Administration's  pledge 
;  we  will  work  toward  creating  a 
■e  favorable  environment  in  Africa 
private  sector  initiatives.  We  believe 

cans,  if  given  the  choice,  will 

.gthened  relations  with  us  and 
We  have  shared  goals.  We 
e  the  wherewithal  to  produce  results. 
values  and  institutions  upon  which 
of  this  country  was  built 

•lid  basis  for  the  continued 
ngthening  of  African-American  rela- 


terest;  it  is  virtually  a  commandment. 
The  President  is  convinced  that  a  just 
and  stable  system  of  peace  can  be 
restored  by  peaceful  means.  In  his  view, 
the  task  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  diplomacy  of  regional  coalitions 
backed  by  credible  military  deterrence. 
Such  action  is  imperative  now  because 
our  vital  national  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  threatened  by  the 
recent  decline  in  world  public  order. 

Many  look  to  arms  control 
agreements  as  magical  guarantees  of 
peace.  The  history  of  the  subject  should 
persuade  us  to  accept  more  modest  ex- 
pectations. Fair,  balanced,  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements  can  play  a 
significant  role  both  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  peace.  They  cannot  do  so  of 
themselves. 

The  Versailles  treaty  and  the  naval 
agreements  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  were 
the  most  important  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agreements  thus  far  dur- 
ing this  century.  These  words  have 
somber  echoes.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  moral  justification  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty.  Viewed  only  as  an  arms 
control  agreement,  however,  Versailles 
and  the  other  arms  control  treaties  of 
the  period  clearly  failed.  When  they 
were  tested,  the  United  States  was  still 
in  the  grip  of  neutralism;  the  United 
Kingdom  had  lost  faith  in  its  com- 
mitments; and  France  could  not  act 
alone.  The  Second  World  War  was  the 
result. 

There  is  at  least  one  successful  arms 
control  agreement  in  modern  history — 
the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of  1817, 
which  still  limits  the  level  of  naval  power 
we  and  Canada  can  deploy  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  fact  that  everything  about 
the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  is  rather  dull 
is  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  its 
success.  It  was  by  no  means  self-evident 
in  1817  that  the  agreement  would  work. 
The  passions  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  War  of  1812  survived  and 
rankled.  There  was  great  tension  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  over  Canada  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  19th  century.  In  these 
periods,  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  was 
a  genuine  influence  for  restraint. 

What  is  the  moral  of  the  experience 
I  have  just  recalled?  I  should  venture 
these  conclusions.  Where  there  is  a 
general  political  understanding  about  the 
limits  of  rivalry,  arms  control 


agreements  can  help  to  prevent  friction 
and  conflict  from  degenerating  into  war. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Rush-Bagot 
agreement  but  not  with  the  Versailles 
treaty  or  the  naval  agreements  of  the 
period.  The  Western  nations  simply 
refused  to  recognize  the  aggressive 
nature  of  German  and  Japanese  policy  in 
the  1930s.  Disarmed  frontiers  and  arms 
control  treaties  cannot  prevent  war 
when  democratic  nations  pursue  blind, 
foolish,  and  inadequate  policies,  tempt- 
ing aggressors  beyond  endurance. 

In  short,  arms  limitation  agreements 
can  help  to  reinforce  the  state  of  peace 
when  it  already  exists,  or  when  it  is 
close  to  being  the  norm.  They  cannot  do 
so  where  the  will  to  peace  is  missing  and 
the  rules  of  peace  are  not  fully  accepted 
and  enforced.  Arms  control  agreements 
are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves. 
Whether  they  turn  out  to  be  useful  or 
harmful  can  be  determined  only  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  other  factors  playing  on 
the  formation  and  execution  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  policy. 

It  would  be  premature  for  me  to  at- 
tempt an  outline  of  Administration 
policies  in  the  areas  committed  by 
statute  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  I  have  not  yet  fully 
taken  up  the  duties  of  the  office,  nor 
consulted  in  detail  about  its  programs. 
What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  statement 
is  to  consider  the  background  of  the 
problem  as  I  see  it  and  then  list  a  series 
of  questions  I  intend  to  address  before 
recommending  changes  in  the  substance 
of  the  agency's  work. 

ACDA's  Mandate 

ACDA  is  a  pioneer  agency.  The  United 
States  was  the  first  among  the  nations 
to  create  a  separate  government  entity 
devoted  entirely  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  The  statutes  entrust  a 
number  of  functions  to  ACDA  as  the 
organization  charged  with  "primary 
responsibility"  for  this  field: 

•  To  conduct  research  and  recom- 
mend arms  control  initiatives  "to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  other 
officials  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Congress"; 

•  To  prepare  and  manage  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  international  arms  control 
negotiations; 

•  To  determine  whether  arms  con- 
trol agreements  are  adequately  verified; 

•  In  the  language  of  the  statute,  to 
"assess  the  effect  of  [arms  control  pro- 
grams] upon  our  foreign  policies,  our  na- 
tional security  policies,  and  our 
economy"  and  to  evaluate  our  interna- 
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tional  arms  and  technology  transfer  and 
export  programs;  and 

•  To  coordinate  and  disseminate 
public  information  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

In  addition  to  its  inherent  authority 
with  respect  to  nonproliferation  under 
the  ACDA  statute,  the  agency  has  also 
been  assigned  wide-ranging  responsi- 
bilities by  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1978.  In  all  these  activities,  save 
those  entrusted  by  statute  to  the  agency 
alone,  the  Director  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  acts  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  centrality  of  ACDA's  research 
responsibility  is  self-evident.  I  propose 
to  give  the  ACDA  research  program  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis,  because  I  believe 
it  is  of  quite  particular  importance  today 
that  ACDA  be  an  intellectually  vigorous 
and  autonomous  agency,  making  its  own 
contribution  to  the  flow  of  ideas 
reaching  the  President.  In  carrying  out 
its  research  function,  it  is  my  wish  that 
ACDA  draw  on  original  minds 
throughout  the  government  and  the  na- 
tion and  in  other  nations  as  well.  No  one 
has  a  corner  on  the  market  for  ideas. 

Originality  in  ACDA's  research  is 
especially  needed  because  we  have 
entered  a  new  era  in  arms  control.  Our 
1 i i  years  of  experience  with  Salt  I  and 
Salt  II  have  been  painful  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to 
reassess  the  role  of  arms  limitation 
agreements  in  our  foreign  and  defense 
policy. 

Role  of  Limitation  Agreements 

It  is  hardly  remarkable  that  our  course 
in  this  novel  realm  has  been  one  of  trial 
and  error,  as  we  tested  first  one 
hypothesis  and  then  another  in  our 
search  for  solutions  to  the  puzzle  of 
peace. 

In  the  beginning  (if  the  nuclear  age, 
many  believe  that  our  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  enough  in 

guarantee  the  peace.  Strong  ar- 
mies and  navies  would  be  unnecessary. 

nuclear  weapon  would  be  Merlin's 

learned  how  naive  this  view 
Bertrand  Russell  even  proposed 
that  we  turn  on  our  wartime  ally,  the 

ion,  and  insist  under  threat  of 
nucl<  thai  i'  become  an  open 

'I  he  id(  ontrary  to  our 

ild  not  be  considered 

•i»  through  a  period  in 

oi 
er  that  it  too 


could  not  become  a  day-by-day  working 
rule  for  our  diplomacy. 

But  despite  the  disappointments  and 
the  setbacks,  our  foreign  policy  since 
President  Truman's  time  has  never 
stopped  trying  for  effective  international 
controls  to  minimize  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  and  encourage  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy.  Under  President 
Reagan,  this  will  emphatically  remain 
the  case. 

Since  1947,  behind  the  shield  of  the 
Truman  doctrine— the  doctrine  of  con- 
tainment—the United  States  has  relied 
upon  five  interdependent  lines  of  policy 
to  assure  and  enrich  the  peace: 

•  A  system  of  alliances  for  collective 
self-defense,  backed  by  military  forces 
deployed  in  key  areas  around  the  world 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace; 

•  A  progressive  and  integrated 
capitalist  world  economy,  which  serves 
the  interests  of  the  industrialized  and 
the  developing  countries  alike,  and  those 
of  the  Communist  nations  as  well; 

•  Special  programs  to  assist  the 
developing  nations  in  their  quest  for 
modernization— next  to  peace  itself  the 
most  pressing  and  fundamental  problem 
of  world  politics; 

•  Peaceful  international  cooperation, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other- 
wise, to  encourage  the  recognition  of 
human  rights,  the  spread  of  education, 
and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life; 
and 

•  The  search  for  nuclear  controls. 

These  themes  in  our  foreign  policy 
are  embodied  in  a  series  of  programs 
going  back  to  the  four  freedoms,  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  the  Marshall  plan,  point 
four,  the  Baruch  plan,  and  NATO.  Some 
of  these  programs  have  been  extremely 
successful,  others  successful  in  part. 
Only  one,  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war,  has  thus  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Together,  these  related  principles 
constitute  a  coherent  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  While  there  has  been 
fluctuation  and  even  some  uncertainty  in 
their  application  over  the  years,  they  re- 
main of  necessity  the  heart  of  U.S. 
foreign  and  defense  policy,  because  they 
reflect  our  character  as  a  people  and  our 
permanent  interests  in  world  affairs. 
<  hanging  circumstances  require  suitable 
changes  in  our  programs.  But  these 
abiding  principles  will  continue  to  shape 
our  foreign  and  defense  policy  for  the  in- 
definite future. 

In  the  late  1940s,  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  offered 


the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  not  only  the  Marsh; 
plan  but  also  the  Baruch  plan,  which 
proposed  to  entrust  our  monoj. 
nuclear  science  to  an  international 
agency  for  peaceful  development.  E' 
American  can  be  proud  that  our  gov 
ment  was  willing  to  take  so  bold  anc 
imaginative  a  risk  in  the  cause  of  pe 
In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  the  Sov 
refusal  to  consider  the  proposal  was 
of  the  bitter  turning  points  in  the 
history  of  the  cold  war. 

Since  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the 
Baruch  plan,  the  United  States  has  ] 
tiently  pursued  many  other  approacl 
to  the  goal  of  limiting  or  eliminating 
nuclear  arms— multilateral  treaties  1 
those  dealing  with  nuclear  proliferat 
bilateral  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  antiballistic 
missiles  and  strategic  arms,  and  so  ( 

Many  of  these  have  achieved  im] 
tant  objectives.  But  so  far  the  high 
hopes  of  peace  which  attended  their 
signing  have  been  disappointed.  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  sa 
recently,  "rarely  in  history  have  we  i 
any  other  great  nation  pursued  such 
ble  goals,  risked  so  much,  and  yet 
gained  so  little."  The  state  of  world 
politics  is  not  better  now  than  it  was 
1963,  when  the  first  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ba: 
Treaty,  was  signed  and  ratified.  It  is 
much,  much  worse. 

To  understand  the  condition  we 
today,  and  the  significance  of  the  gr< 
ing  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  I  turn  bn 
to  the  influence  of  the  nuclear  weap< 
on  warfare  and,  therefore,  on  politic 

Influence  of  the  Nuclear  Weapon 

The  nuclear  weapon  is  a  major  chanj 
the  nature  of  world  politics — revolu- 
tionary in  its  implications,  perhaps  n 
revolutionary  than  any  previous  evei 
man's  history.  The  nuclear  balance  a 
fects  every  aspect  of  diplomacy— anc 
fects  it  with  increasing  intensity. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period 
the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  then,  for  a  long 
time,  obvious  nuclear  superiority.  Th 
Soviet  Union,  rejecting  the  course  of 
cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
began  to  expand  its  domain  through 
use  of  its  own  forces,  proxy  forces,  a 
methods  of  subversion.  These  episodi 
took  place  first  in  Eastern  Europe  ai 
the  Middle  East  and  later  in  many  ot 
parts  of  the  world.  Although  the  Uni 
States  had  warned  the  Soviet  Union 
there  could  be  no  peace  between  our 
peoples  until  the  Soviet  Union  honon 
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e  of  free  elections  in  Eastern 
ope,  the  Soviets  soon  discovered  that 
were  not  then  inclined  to  challenge 

Soviet  sphere  of  influence  in 
tern  Europe.  Furthermore,  the 
iet  Union  concluded  that  we  would 
seriously  consider  using  nuclear 
pons  to  stop  Soviet  aggression  out- 
of  Europe  in  areas  they  thought  we 

I  as  oi  secondary  importance. 
n  in  Berlin  and  Cuba  we  contained 
iet  aggression  with  the  threat  to  use 

mal  weapons,  not  nuclear 
pons,  although  in  each  case  the 
rung  shadow  o{  the  American  nuclear 
pon  played  a  decisive  role.  In  the 
an  missile  crisis  of  1962,  for  exam- 

-  iviets  withdrew  when  they 
that  we  had  more  than  200,000 
ipa  in  Florida  and  the  supporting 

;  air  forces  necessary  for  the  in- 
!uba.  Both  in  Berlin  and  in 
erican  nuclear  superiority  was 
i  that  it  would  have  been  wholly  im- 
ient  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
>idered  escalating  the  confrontation. 
As  our  lead  in  nuclear  power 
inished.  our  capacity  to  control  the 
ilation  of  crises  diminished  cor- 
>ondingly.  So  did  our  capacity  to  use 
i-entional  forces  or  credibly  to 
■aten  their  use.  In  Korea,  at  a  point 
counting  American  frustration, 
retary  of  State  Acheson's  secret 
!ear  hints,  in  response  to  what  we 
jght  might  be  Soviet  signals  of  a 
end  the  war,  produced  the 
inning  of  negotiations,  although  it 
t  a  second  hint  from  President 
?nhower  to  obtain  the  armistice.  But 
ilar  secret  American  messages 
ard  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
>d  to  produce  a  similar  reaction.  By 
late  1960s,  the  nuclear  relationship 
veen  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

ates  had  become  more  nearly 
al. 

If  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
jld  fail  to  carry  through  the  pro- 
rearmament  on  which  they  are 
embarked,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
i  reinforce  its  widespread  conven- 
al  force  superiority  with  a  position  of 
strategic  strength.  The  Soviet 
-  now  close  to  acquiring  a 
ture  from  which  jt  could  gain  an  im- 
tant  strategic  advantage  by  striking 
•  nreatening  to  strike  first  in  a 
'.  e  allow  our  strategic  forces  to 
lain  vulnerable  to  that  threat,  the 
alyzing  of  Soviet  military 

eriority  could  prevent  us  from 
.■nding  our  national  interests  with 
e  if  diplomacy  and  deterrence  fail.  In 
rt,  we  could  be  exposed  to  nuclear 
:kmail. 


These  profound  changes  m  Un- 
political-military environment  require  us 
to  review  the  policies  we  have  been  pur- 
suing in  relation  to  control  of  strategic 
nuclear  armaments.  Policies  which  were 
plausible  10  or  15  years  ago  may  well  be 
obsolete  toda\ . 

Possible  Negotiating  Approaches 

There  are  several  ways  m  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  could  approach  the  problem 
of  negotiating  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  limiting  and  reducing 
nuclear  arms. 

The  first  would  be  to  break  off  the 
SALT  negotiating  process  altogether,  or 
at  least  defer  it  until  after  we  have  fully 
corrected  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  President  Reagan 
has  rejected  this  course.  He  wishes  to 
pursue  every  feasible  opportunity  for 
genuine  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  nuclear  arms. 

A  second  possible  policy  would  be  to 
accept  any  SALT  agreement  we  can  get, 
on  the  ground  that  even  a  poor  SALT 
agreement  is  better  than  no  agreement 
at  all  and  that  all  SALT  agreements, 
however  weak,  contribute  to  peace,  keep 
things  from  getting  worse,  or  save 
money— perhaps  all  three.  This  ap- 
proach too  has  been  firmly  rejected  by 
the  President. 

In  view  of  what  has  happened  since 
the  first  SALT  agreements  were  signed 
in  1972,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the 
view  that  even  a  poor  SALT  agreement 
would  contribute  to  peace.  Since  1972 
we  have  endured  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  the  cold  war  and  called  it 
"detente."  Adverse  changes  in  the 
balance  of  power  have  been  ignored 
because  of  the  excessive  hopes  we  in- 
vested in  the  SALT  process  and  in 
nuclear  arms  limitation  agreements.  It  is 
even  more  obvious  that  SALT  agree- 
ments have  not  saved  money. 

A  third  possible  major  premise  for  a 
SALT  policy  would  be  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment that  would  make  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States— but  not  on  its 
allies— unlikely.  For  the  United  States, 
this  premise  has  always  been  rejected  as 
a  totally  inadequate  standard  for  nuclear 
negotiation.  It  would  "decouple"  us  from 
our  allies  and  leave  us  prisoners  in  "For- 
tress America."  Facing  the  Soviet 
strategic  arsenal  which  such  a  SALT 
policy  would  imply,  we  should  be  in  no 
position  to  use  conventional  or  nuclear 
force  in  defense  of  our  interests  in 
Europe,  the  Far  Fast,  the  Middle  Fast, 
or  elsewhere.  Since  1945,  the  United 
States  has  made  many  security  i 
mitments  to  other  countries,  through 


treaties,  congressional  resolutions,  and 
otherwise.  Those  commitments  are  the 
cement  of  the  world  political  system.  A 

SALT  policy  based  on  the  "Fortress 
America"  premise  would  remove  the 
nuclear  umbrella  over  those  com- 
mitments and  leave  them  worthless. 

A  fourth  policy  is  to  have  a  clear, 
credible,  and  unchallengeable  second- 
strike  nuclear  capability— a  "margin  of 
safety,"  in  President  Reagan's 
words— as  the  essential  basis  of  a 
countervailing  strategy.  Such  a  position 
on  our  part  should  make  it  possible  to 
achieve  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  our 
policy— to  eliminate  from  world  politics 
the  threat  that  nuclear  weapons  could  be 
used  or  brandished  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. Two  fundamental  national  in- 
terests require  the  United  States  to  pur- 
sue this  aim:  (1)  to  protect  the  United 
States,  its  allies,  and  its  vital  interests 
against  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat  of 
nuclear  attack  and  (2)  to  permit  us  to 
use  military  force  in  defense  of  our  in- 
terests with  comparative  freedom  if  it 
should  become  necessary  to  do  so  not 
only  in  Europe  but  in  other  strategically 
critical  parts  of  the  world.  In  my 
view— and  here  I  speak  for  President 
Reagan — this  must  remain  the  minimal 
goal  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  and  our 
minimal  goal  in  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions. 

Proliferation  and  World  Order 

However,  the  record  of  our  arms  control 
experience  and  Soviet  expansionism 
since  1972  requires  us  to  seek  more  than 
this  minimal  goal.  Of  course  we  must  at 
least  maintain  the  nuclear  stalemate. 
And  of  course  nuclear  balance  must 
never  again  be  allowed  to  dull  our 
vigilance  or  reduce  our  capacity  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  by  other  means.  But  a 
nuclear  balance  should  not  be  a  license 
for  aggression  throughout  the  world 
backed  by  conventional  forces,  ter- 
rorism, subversion,  and  psychological 
warfare,  in  the  pattern  we  have  wit- 
nessed for  many  years  and  are  witness- 
ing today  on  an  expanding  scale.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  this  process  of  spreading  anarchy, 
both  through  its  own  actions  and  those 
of  nations  and  groups  it  has  supported 
and  protected.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
alone.  Maintaining  nuclear  balance  in 
order  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
proxies,  and  its  proteges  to  carry  on  the 
cold  war  as  usual  may  be  all  we  can 
achieve  through  negotiation  and  rearma- 
ment. But  making  the  world  safe  for 
conventional  and  covert  war  is  hardly  an 
appetizing  prospect  for  the  United 
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Suites,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  or  for  the 

rest  of  the  world,  either. 

The  Soviet  drive  for  empire  is  ac- 
celerating in  momentum  and  is  becoming- 
more  and  more  difficult  to  contain  and 
to  confine.  It  is  beginning  to  produce 
Western  claustrophobia,  and  this  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  World  politics  is  not 
a  chess  game.  War  comes  when  human 
beings  are  swept  away  by  emotional 
tides  they  cannot  control— by  rage,  by 
frustration,  and.  above  all,  by  fear.  Con- 
fronting the  fact,  the  course  of  wisdom 
is  to  move  decisively  toward  stability— a 
condition  of  world  politics  where  no 
state  need  fear  its  neighbor  and  where 
progress  can  be  sought  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  crumbling  of  world  public  order 
during  the  last  decade  has  had  another 
most  unfortunate  consequence.  It  has 
created  an  environment  in  which 
beleag-uered  nations  have  become  more 
interested  in  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 
However  delusive  the  belief  may  be, 
some  countries  facing  grave  risks  are 
convinced  that  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability  could  protect  them  against  ag- 
gression or  nuclear  blackmail.  We  and 
other  nations  have  frequently  said  that 
in  a  world  where  many  states  have 
nuclear  weapons,  politics  will  become 
nearly  unpredictable  and  instability  will 
reach  the  level  of  explosiveness. 

Tlic  magnitude  of  this  danger  was 
translated  from  the  realm  of  forecast  to 
that  of  reality  by  the  Israeli  attack  on  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  Iraq  on  June  7.  Israel 
perceived  the  potential  development  of 
nuclear  capabilities  in  Iraq  as  a  mortal 
threat,  despite  Iraq's  adherence  to  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  its  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agencj  (IAEA).  While  we  have 
condemned  that  action,  we  should  be 
aware  that  we  are  dealing  here,  as  Dean 
Acheson  said  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  with  events  which  touch 
the  nerve  of  sovereignty  and  survival. 

lenl  Reagan  made  the  same  point 
in  I.  conference  last  week. 

olatility  of  politics  in  a 
world  of  nuclear  proliferation  cannot  be 

:  bj  threat-  or  reassuring  words  or 
pi'".  n  the  United  Nations.  The 

1    ontinue  until  interna- 
-il  public  ord<  i  red.  I  fnless 

lilies,  and  other  nations  move 

orld  public  order, 
al  with  problem-  of  regional  in- 
little  or  no  chance  to 
■  ir  proliferation  on  a  large 

I  if  rmdcar  proliferation  on  ;i 
•  OUld  take  place  there 
■    little  or  no  <-f,,-|f]<-.-  for  success 

odd  public  order. 
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I  should  stress  as  well  in  any  pro- 
gram to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation, 
the  necessity  for  strengthening  IAEA 
safeguards  and  for  strengthened  policies 
on  the  part  of  the  main  industrial  na- 
tions that  supply  nuclear  materials  and 
technology.  After  the  flash  of  lightening 
of  the  Israeli  raid  in  Iraq,  the  world 
community  should  follow  even  more 
strictly  an  agreed  and  concerted  policy 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  and  the  bilateral 
and  multilateral  arrangements  which 
have  developed  from  it. 

Thus  wherever  one  starts,  analysis 
returns  to  the  fundamental  problem  of 
stability  and  order.  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  addressed  the  issue  in  his  impor- 
tant speech  of  April  24,  1981.  The  lesson 
he  drew  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
10  years  is  that  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  all  the  other  nations  which 
cherish  peace  should  return  to  the  con- 
tainment policy  pursued  between 
Truman's  time  and  the  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  containment  policy  was  one  of 
collective  self-defense  against  aggres- 
sion. In  areas  where  their  interests  were 
affected,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  worked  together,  especially  to 
prevent  Soviet  expansion  and  coercion. 
The  policy  applied  only  where  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  expand  its  empire  by 
methods  of  aggression  which  violated 
the  rules  of  the  U.N.  Charter  regarding 
the  international  use  of  force.  Those 
rules  codify  the  necessary  conditions  of 
peaceful  cooperation  among  the 
members  of  the  state  system. 

But  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  a  suicide  pact.  It  cannot  sur- 
vive as  an  influence  in  world  politics 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  is  finally  per- 
suaded that  the  imperatives  of  the 
nuclear  age  require  strict  and  reciprocal 
respect  for  its  most  fundamental 
rules— those  dealing  with  the  inter- 
national use  of  force.  As  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  said  on  April  24:  "We  have  a 
right,  indeed  a  duty,  to  insist  that  the 
Soviets  support  a  peaceful  international 
order,  that  they  abide  by  treaties,  and 
that  they  respect  reciprocity." 

Unless  effective  containment  is 
restored,  we  cannot  expect  to  pursue 
detente  and  arms  control  fruitfully.  The 
restoration  of  containment  should' be  the 
predicate  for  useful  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  could  then  reinforce  the  policy 
and  help  to  sustain  it  during  periods  of 
stress.  Even  competing  nations  have 
common  interests  in  peace,  if  they  can 
be  broughl  to  accept  them.  It  should  be 
possible,  whatever  difficulties,  to 


translate  those  interests  into 
agreements  to  limit  and  control  ar- 
maments. And  such  agreements,  in 
could  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  in- 
advertence, moderate  arms  competi 
and  promote  political  cooperation. 

What  I  suggest,  therefore,  is  a  1 
possible  approach  to  arms  limitation 
negotiations  to  be  developed  with  oi 
allies  in  the  period  ahead— a  policy 
which  would  link  arms  control  to  th< 
fective  revival  of  the  Truman  doctrii 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Ur 
of  the  rules  of  the  Charter  of  the  Ui 
Nations  regarding  the  international 
of  force.  Such  an  approach  is  well  w 
the  reach  of  Western  policy.  The 
Western  nations  have  more  than  enc 
power  and  potential  power  to  accom 
that  goal.  What  has  been  lacking  is 
shared  perception  of  the  problem  an 
the  political  will  to  deal  with  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstoo 
When  I  emphasize  the  significance  o: 
the  rules  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations  governing  the  international  i 
of  force,  I  distinguish  the  Charter  its 
from  the  institutions  of  the  United  N 
tions  and  the  abuse  of  those  institutii 
for  purposes  of  political  warfare.  Th? 
tendency  in  recent  years  has  been 
deplorable,  and  I  hope  that  the  Unite 
States  and  its  friends  will  succeed  in 
restoring  an  atmosphere  of  civility  ai 
responsibility  to  the  work  of  the  Unit 
Nations.  The  Charter,  however,  exist 
independently  as  an  agreed  code  of  h 
to  be  enforced  by  the  Security  Counc 
or,  where  the  Security  Council  is  una 
to  act,  by  methods  of  individual  and  ( 
lective  self-defense.  The  Charter  is  th 
only  code  for  detente  there  is— the  in 
escapable  starting  point  for  all  our  ef 
forts  to  improve  delations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  which 
use  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy. 

The  Future  of  Arms  Control 

I  come  now  to  the  final  question:  Wh< 
to  be  done,  and,  more  particularly, 
what's  to  be  done  about  arms  control? 

The  first  step  has  been  taken.  Wil 
its  votes  on  the  future  of  the  military 
budget,  the  Congress  has  joined  Presi 
dent  Reagan  in  launching  a  program  t 
rebuild  America's  defenses.  Without  ti 
decision,  nothing  else  could  be  ac- 
complished. We  have  ended  our  vain  £ 
tempt  to  retreat  to  isolation  and  have 
started  on  the  long  march  back  to 
security. 

When  I  mention  the  figure  of  9 
months  as  a  timeframe,  I  am  suggesti 
only  an  estimate,  a  target,  a  hope,  not 
promise  or  a  deadline.  The  intellcctu.il 
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items  ahead  are  formidable,  and 

•eaucracy  has  its  own  tempo. 
What  are  the  implications  of  this  im- 

■  cision  for  anus  control  policy? 
1  believe  it  is  now  possible  and 
arable  for  us  to  resume  the  search  for 
■need  and  verifiable  arms  control 
•eements.  While  we  must  not  permit 
vicissitudes  of  the  negotiating  pro- 
s  to  interfere  with  the  restoration  of 
nd-strike  nuclear  capability  and 
•conventional  force  posture,  we  must 
nmine  the  chief  elements  of  our 
icy  with  regard  to  strategic  and  long- 
eater  nuclear  weapons— an  ef- 
t  which,  in  the  strategic  area,  should 
;e  at  least  !>  months  or  so— and  then 
iceed  forthwith  to  the  negotiating 

■  ir  policy  will  be  to  accept  only 
■eements  that  contribute  positively  to 
security  and  to  the  stability  of 
stem.  The  linkage  we  seek 
et  behavior  and  arms  con- 
I  should  not  be  merely  a  transitory  or 

iet  action— the  sight  of  a 
K  upon  the  troubled  waters— but  the 
iteration  of  world  order  sustained  by 
errence.  The  process  of  seeking  arms 
itrol  agreements  should  play  a 
<itive  part  in  that  effort. 
I  should  like  now  to  list  the  ques- 
ns  I  Mieve  we  must  address  in  reex- 
ining  our  policy  for  the  control  of 
iear  weapons. 

SALT  II  Treaty.  The  first  item  on 

•  agenda,  obviously,  is  the  SALT  II 

-nil  technically  before  the 
-  'lould  it  be  renegotiated  or 
mid  we  proceed  on  what  is  loosely- 
led  the  agenda  for  SALT  III?  Before 
act,  all  aspects  of  this  important  sub- 
t  should  be  studied  with  care  by  all 

ed  in  the  executive  branch  and 

•  Senate  and  discussed  with  our  allies. 
The  Administration  has  reached  no 

iclusions  on  this  subject,  beyond  the 
iviction  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is 
eply  flawed  and  should  not  be  ratified 
its  present  form.  We  should  make  a 
>sh  start  in  seeking  both  arms  control 
d  arms  reduction;  and  we  should 
x«e  the  course  that  will  contribute 
>st  positively  to  the  goals  I  have  iden- 
ied  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
itement— allied  solidarity  behind 
=nonal  programs  of  containment  in  the 
lantic  area,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far 
•lsewhere  as  circumstances 
.lire.  From  now  on,  I  suggest, 

•  should  have  a  new  acronym— not 
^LT  but  START,  for  strategic  arms 
Auction  talks. 

Verification.  I  shall  recommend  a 
ndamental  review  of  the  whole  prob- 
n  of  verification,  monitoring,  and 


Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  and  of  our  policies  concern- 
ing them,  perhaps  including  talks  on  the 
subject  with  the  Soviet  Union  when  our 
internal  review  has  been  completed.  The 
possibility  of  reasonable  SALT,  or 
rather  START,  agreements  and  other 
arms  limitation  agreements  depends  on 
the  ability  of  each  party  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  full  confidence.  Given  the 
closed  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  nuclear  and 
other  highly  technical  weapons  systems, 
we  can  never  expect  that  weapons 
verification  in  the  1980s  will  be  as  sim- 
ple a  problem  as  the  verification  of  the 
Rush-Bagot  agreement.  But  the  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  during  the  active 
debate  on  SALT  II  during  the  last  'A 
years  has  left  me,  for  one,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  capacity  to  verify 
Soviet  compliance  and  to  monitor 
developments  in  Soviet  nuclear 
capabilities.  Obviously,  if  nuclear  arms 
limitation  agreements  do  not  reduce 
uncertainty  about  each  side's  arsenal, 
they  can  do  little  to  improve  security. 

Data.  Similarly,  I  believe  that  we 
must  examine  once  again  the  perennial 
problem  of  the  data  used  in  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
til now,  the  data  have  been  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  States. 
While  there  was  some  improvement  in 
this  area  during  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions, the  Soviets  must  be  more  forth- 
coming in  the  provision  of  data  in  future 
negotiations,  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  concluded  in  its  Rome  communi- 
que a  few  weeks  ago. 

Nature  of  Agreement.  We  must 
consider  the  nature  of  the  arms  control 
agreement  we  want.  Should  we  seek  a 
comprehensive  agreement  or  a  relatively 
simple  one?  One  for  a  period  of  years  or 
one  of  indefinite  duration,  like  the  ABM 
Treaty?  What  should  we  be  trying  to 
limit  or  reduce?  The  number  of  deployed 
launchers?  There  is  now  serious  concern 
that  this  approach  is  no  longer  adequate. 
Should  we  try  to  limit  or  reduce  the 
number  and  types  of  missiles?  The 
number  and  power  of  warheads  on 
missiles?  Their  throw-weight?  In  this 
connection,  we  should  recall  former 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  incisive  com- 
ment that  there  is  no  use  building  a  dam 
halfway  across  a  river.  These  questions 
have  to  be  answered  satisfactorily  in 
order  to  produce  an  overall  measure  or 
measures  of  capacity  ami  scope  which 
could  serve  as  the  foundation  for  effec- 
tive arms  limitation  agreements. 


Theater  Nuclear  Forces.  How 

should  the  difficult  question  of  theater 

nuclear  forces  be  approached?  The 
history  of  that  issue  is  complex,  and 
positions  have  changed.  It  is  a  problem 
on  which  allied  opinion  is  of  quite  special 
Significance.  Here,  as  on  many  other 
sensitive  issues,  we  should  move  only 
after  full  consultations  with  our  allies. 

Strategic  Deterrent.  President 
Reagan  has  made  the  strengthening  of 
our  strategic  deterrent  one  of  his  major 
defense  priorities.  This  step  is  indispens- 
able to  the  possibility  of  meaningful 
arms  control.  How  can  we  best  integrate 
our  strategic  force  acquisition  and  arms 
control  policies?  How  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  the  President's  goal  of  deep  and 
reciprocal  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons?  I  have  little  confidence  in  the 
"bargaining-chip"  style  of  negotiations. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  long 
experience  that  the  Soviet  pattern  of 
negotiations  rests  on  the  principle  of 
"nothing  for  nothing."  We  should  never 
again  defer  actions  essential  to  our 
security  in  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  follow  suit.  That  approach 
has  been  followed,  and  it  has  failed. 
Equally,  we  should  refuse  to  settle  for 
cosmetic  or  ambiguous  agreements  and 
resolve  to  persevere  in  our  armaments 
programs  whether  the  news  from  the 
negotiating  table  is  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  negotiate  and 
verify  a  dramatic  and  equitable  cut  in 
each  side's  arsenal — to  achieve  a  real 
breakthrough  in  the  mad  spiral  of  arms 
accumulation?  Such  proposals  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time — notably  by 
Paul  H.  Nitze  in  1971  and  by  George 
Kennan  a  few  weeks  ago.  Under  present 
circumstances,  such  an  approach  might 
be  feasible,  perhaps  by  starting  with  the 
largest  missiles.  No  American  Adminis- 
tration could  reject  such  a  possibilty  out 
of  hand,  despite  the  fact  that  President 
Carter's  arms  reduction  proposals  in 
1977  were  abruptly  dismissed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  world  is  becoming  so  unstable, 
war  is  so  frequent,  and  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  gaining  so  much 
momentum  that  agreements  which  now 
seem  hopelessly  quixotic  may  well 
become  practical  politics.  I,  for  one, 
devoutly  hope  so.  All  I  can  say  on  this 
subject  is  that  we  shall  study  and  ex- 
plore all  reasonable  approaches  to  the 
goal  of  arms  control  and  arms  reduction 
and  pursue  the  most  promising  with  all 
the  energy  and  imagination  at  our  com- 
mand. 
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Antisatellite  Weaponry.  Continued 
Soviet  efforts  to  develop  and  test  anti- 
satellite  weaponry  underline  the  impor- 
tance of  possible  technological  break- 
throughs which  could  revolutionize  the 
problem  of  security  as  much  as  the 
nuclear  weapon  did.  We  must  examine 
the  potential  impact  of  a  whole  range  of 
technological  developments  both  on  our 
defense  programs  and  on  our  arms  con- 
trol policies.  Given  the  difficulties  of 
monitoring  what  goes  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
limitations  on  such  systems  as  antisatel- 
lite weapons  are  feasible  and  in  our 
security  interests. 

ABM  Treaty.  The  Antiballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  comes  up  for 
review  in  1982.  I  take  it  as  obvious  that 
the  review  should  not  be  pro  forma  but 
searching. 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation.  What 
about  the  proliferation  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  future  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty?  I  commented 
earlier  in  this  statement  on  the 
significance  of  proliferation  both  as  a 
consequence  and  as  a  cause  of  the  break- 
down of  world  public  order.  I  have  little 
to  add  here.  If  a  strengthened  non- 
proliferation  policy  is  to  be  successful  in 
containing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  explosives,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  overall  context  of  interna- 
tional security. 

It  must  be  dealt  with  also  in  the  con- 
text of  the  world  energy  problem  and  of 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Our 
nonproliferation  policy  should  fully  ac- 
cept the  energy  security  needs  of  our 
allies  and  other  countries.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years  should 
teach  us  that  policies  that  fail  to 
recognize  legitimate  energy  security 
needs  cannot  succeed. 

Finally,  our  nonproliferation  policies 
need  to  reflect  realism,  commitment, 
and  flexibility— in  particular,  a  recogni- 
tion that  dealing  with  proliferation  is  a 
shared  reponsibility.  We  cannot  try  to 
impose  our  policies  on  others;  we  can, 

constructive^  commil  the 
I  nited  States  to  a  position  of  leadership 
in  a  truly  international  effort  at  reduc- 
ing the  incentives  and  opportunities  for 
proliferation  while  working  to  develop 
nude;,,'  energj  for  peaceful  purposes  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  intend  to  take  a     trong  role  in  sup- 
porting I  f.S.  nonproliferation  effort:  and 

eeting  ACDA's  statutorj  respon 
sibilities  in  tin    importanl  area. 


U.S.  Alliances.  Finally,  what  is  the 
role  of  arms  limitation  negotiations  and 
agreements  in  deepening  the  solidarity 
of  our  alliances  throughout  the  world?  I 
believe  that  role  is  fundamental.  As  the 
Western  world  has  reluctantly  come  to 
recognize  the  expansionist  nature  of 
Soviet  policy,  people  have  become  more 
fearful  about  the  possiblity  of  war,  and 
particularly  of  nuclear  war.  This 
heightening  of  anxiety  is  altogether 
natural  and  reasonable.  People  want  to 
be  certain  that  their  governments  are 
doing  everthing  possible  to  reach  fair 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
exploring  every  rational  opening  for 
peace,  especially  in  the  arcane  and 
rather  forbidding  area  of  arms  control. 

It  follows,  I  believe,  that  we  should 
enlarge  the  practice  of  consulting  with 
our  allies  on  the  problems  we  face  in  our 
bilateral  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  continue  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  working  together  in 
multilateral  negotiations.  The  more  we 
and  our  allies  understand  each  other,  the 
stronger  our  alliances  will  be— provided, 
of  course,  that  we  pursue  reasonable 
policies! 

On  that  footing,  I  suggest,  we 
should  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
effective  and  realistic  programs  of  public 
information  and  education.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  scored  several  quite  un- 
necessary propaganda  victories  in  recent 
years  by  exploiting  the  horror  of  nuclear 
war.  The  purpose  of  those  propaganda 
campaigns  is  clear:  to  separate  the 
United  States  from  its  allies  and  to 
discourage  Western  rearmament.  I  shall 
press  for  information  programs  that  ful- 
ly recognize  the  importance  of  the 
political,  psychological,  and  ideological 
dimensions  of  security.  Peace  with 
freedom  cannot  be  achieved  without  the 
discipline  of  power.  But  a  balance  of 
power  does  not  of  itself  guarantee 
peace. 

Conclusion 

The  heart  of  the  dilemma  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
seeking  a  few  border  changes  but  is 
challenging  the  system  of  peace  we  have 
known  since  194!).  The  issue  was  recent- 
ly stated  with  compelling  force  by  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore, 
Sinnathamby  Rajaratnam: 

I  'nless  the  Soviet  challenge  is  made  the  core 
'•I'  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  met  with  the 
same  resolve  and  sense  of  realism  the  Soviets 
bring  to  their  cause,  then  a  Tax  Snvietica  is  a 
high  probability  in  the  1980s.  .  .  .  That  is  not 
what  we  in  Asia  want,  hut  if  (hat  is  the  only 

item  on  die  shelf,  that  is  what  we  will  have 
i-   ettle  fur. 


I  believe  that  President  Reag; 
succeed  in  his  ambitious  program  of 
coalition  diplomacy  to  renew  and  rest* 
the  system  of  peace.  I  am  an  optimist! 
although  I  do  not  believe  that  men  arJ 
likely  to  become  angels  very  soon.  Bui 
believe  that  the  NATO  allies,  Japan, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Israel,  Egypt! 
and  a  number  of  other  countries,  purs" 
ing  a  rational  policy  of  containment, 
should  be  able  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  imperatives  of  survival' 
the  nuclear  age  demand  strict  and 
reciprocal  respect  by  all  nations  for  tM 
rules  of  world  public  order  governing 
the  international  use  of  force.  Fair  and 
verifiable  arms  limitation  agreements  j 
can  help  to  fortify  that  conviction  once! 
is  established  and  to  protect  it  against  ^ 
temptation,  as  the  Rush-Bagot  agree-  j 
ment  has  helped  since  1817  to  defeat  W 
pulses  and  pressures  hostile  to  good 
relations  among  the  United  Kingdom,   j 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  long  history  of  disap- 
pointment with  the  results  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  the  peoples  of  the 
West  continue  to  support  such  efforts 
with  tenacity  and  faith— sometimes  witl 
excessive  faith.  The  firmness  of  their 
faith  bespeaks  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  themes  of  Western 
civilization:  our  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  j 
law.  The  quest  for  disarmament  treaties 
is  meaningless  except  as  part  of  a  largei 
quest  to  bring  international  society 
under  the  control  of  an  effective  and 
universal  system  of  international  law. 
We  are  people  of  the  book  and  people  of 
the  law.  In  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act,  the  Congress  declared  that 
it  is  "an  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States"  to  subordinate  the  international 
use  of  force  to  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  a 
goal  we  can't  help  seeking.  On  this  con- 
tracting and  interdependent  planet, 
where  modern  science  offers  mankind 
both  infinite  promise  and  infinitely 
hideous  dangers,  the  course  of  law  is  the 
most  promising  foundation  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  I 
assure  you  that  my  efforts  in  the  office 
will  be  directed  by  the  compass  of  the 
law.  The  rule  of  law  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  of  my  life.  It  is  too  late 
for  me  to  change  now. 


'ACDA  press  release  1.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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EUROPE 

I.S.  Policy  Toward  Western  Europe 
ind  Canada 


I  Laurence  S.  Eagleburger 

•  ment  before  the  Subcommittee 
ind  the  Mi  ((tilt  East  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 

I  981 .  A  m  bassa  do  r  Eagleburger 
stant  Secretary  for  European 
fkin.1 

welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
th  you  U.S.  relations  with  West 
irope  and  Canada.  I  look  forward  to 
■eting  with  you  next  week  to  review 
r  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
goslavia,  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
irope.  Your  main  interest  is  U.S. 
licy. 

•  What  are  the  priorities  of  the 
■agan  Administration? 

•  What  major  problems  do  we  face? 

•  What  have  we  achieved  so  far? 

•  What  issues  lie  ahead? 

You  want,  in  short,  the  lay  of  the 
id  and  a  look  ahead.  To  that  end,  I 

II  outline  the  following  dimensions  of 
S.  diplomacy: 

•  Our  overall  framework  for  action; 

•  Our  overriding  concern  for  the 
ilitary  security  and  economic  well- 
ting  of  the  transatlantic  community; 
id 

•  Our  clear  commitment  to  good  bi- 
teral  relations  throughout  the  region. 

ENERAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  U.S. 
DREIGN  POLICY 

ny  discussion  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
est  Europe  and  Canada  must  be  put 
to  broader  perspective.  The  Reagan 
dministration  has  made  clear  that  the 
ition  is  now  launched  on  a  new  begin- 
ng.  We  are  proceeding,  with  a  re- 
?wed  sense  of  purpose  and  direction,  to 
store  American  leadership  and  to 
:hieve  a  world  free  from  threat  or  use 
force. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
aig  have  designed  a  foreign  policy  with 
ur  main  points: 

First,  our  insistence  on  restraint 
id  reciprocity  in  East-West  relations; 

Second,  our  determination  to 
rengthen  our  alliances,  particularly 
ATO; 

Third,  our  intention  to  play  a  con- 
ructive  role  in  the  developing  nations 
'  the  world;  and 
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Fourth,  our  fundamental  resolve  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  our 
defenses. 

Each  of  these  four  points  bears  on 
U.S.  relations  with  West  Europe  and 
Canada— directly  or  indirectly.  And  each 
concern  relates  to  the  others.  Without 
progress  on  the  President's  economic 
reform  program,  we  cannot  marshal  the 
resources  for  increased  defense  capabili- 
ty. Nor  can  we  manifest  the  leadership 
needed  to  renew  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance.  Without  a  resolute  demonstra- 
tion of  collective  will  among  the  allies, 
we  cannot  build  the  basis  for  construc- 
tive East-West  relations.  And,  without 
cooperation  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
transatlantic  community,  we  cannot  ad- 
dress the  underlying  problems  of 
developing  nations — problems  which  are 
significant  on  their  own  terms  and  which 
can  provide  openings  for  Soviet  adven- 
turism. 

But,  with  balanced,  consistent,  and 
reliable  emphasis  on  the  four  pillars  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  policy,  we 


can  achieve  progress.  That  progress 
toward  the  common  defense  and  com- 
mon welfare  can  serve  not  only  our  na- 
tional interests  but  also  those  of  Canada 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  WEST 

The  Reagan  Administration  considers 
restoration  of  Western  defense  capabili- 
ty and  allied  cohesion  an  overriding 
priority.  It  is  in  concert  with  our  NATO 
partners  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  can 
achieve  full  effectiveness.  The  Atlantic 
alliance  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has 
preserved  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Western  Europe. 
And,  based  as  it  is  on  shared  values  and 
a  common  heritage,  it  will  continue  to 
play  this  essential  role. 

The  Administration,  as  one  of  its 
primary  goals,  has  tried  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  an  improved  relationship  with 
its  allies.  The  meetings  of  NATO  foreign 
and  defense  ministers  in  May  marked 
important  steps  in  this  direction.  The 
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solidarity,  consensus,  and  mutual 
confidence  achieved  there  provide  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  build. 

Early  in  the  new  Administration,  the 
United  States  resolved  to  strengthen  its 
economy;  to  bolster  its  military  power 
substantially;  and  to  provide  active, 
confident,  and  consistent  leadership  in 
foreign  policy  in  the  context  of  close  and 
genuine  consultation.  Our  allies  have 
welcomed  this  approach  as  an  important 
contribution  to  a  healthy  alliance. 

The  central  element  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  one  in  which  allied  support  is 
crucial,  is  the  approach  to  East-West 
relations.  The  United  States  has  been 
active  in  working  to  develop  a  shared 
allied  perception  of  the  problems  and 
directions  in  East- West  policy.  At  the 
NATO  ministerial  meetings,  the  alliance 
took  significant  steps  toward  forging  a 
new  consensus  on  a  firmer,  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  approach  has  several  components, 
as  outlined  by  Secretary  Haig. 

First,  an  insistence  that  Soviet 
restraint  and  reciprocity  in  East- West 
relations  must  be  a  key  element.  The 
communique  for  the  NATO  ministerial 
put  the  Soviets  on  notice  that  a  stable 
and  constructive  East- West  relationship 
depends  on  Soviet  restraint.  In  the  same 
document,  the  Soviets  were  warned  that 


grave  consequences  would  follow  from 
any  intervention  in  Poland.  The  alliance 
reiterated  the  unacceptability  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  called  again  for  a  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces. 

Second,  the  alliance  must  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  restore  the 
military  balance.  The  NATO  foreign 
ministers  thus  reaffirmed  the  decision 
made  in  December  1979  to  proceed  with 
theater  nuclear  forces  (TNF)  moderniza- 
tion. At  the  NATO  Defense  Planning 
Committee  ministerial,  the  allies 
confirmed  the  standing  allied  commit- 
ment to  the  3%  formula  for  annual  real 
defense  spending  increases  and  agreed 
to  do  their  utmost  to  make  available  all 
of  the  resources  needed  to  strengthen 
NATO's  deterrent  and  defense  forces. 
The  United  States  and  its  allies  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  improve  NATO  defense 
planning,  emphasizing  defense  output  as 
a  standard  in  addition  to  the  3%  bench- 
mark. 

Third,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  intend  to  play  an  active  and 
positive  role  in  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world.  The  West  has  much  to  offer 
the  developing  countries  in  terms  of 
humanitarian  and  economic  assistance, 
aid  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  interna- 
tional problems,  and,  when  appropriate, 


assistance  in  deterring  or  defending 
against  threats  to  their  security.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  recognize  tl 
global  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
whether  it  is  exerted  directly  or  throug 
surrogates.  The  allies  have  expanded 
their  horizons  of  concern  beyond  Europ 
because  of  appreciation  for  the  fact  tha 
events  outside  the  NATO  area  can 
threaten  vital  Western  interests.  How- 
ever, a  formal  extension  of  NATO's  are 
of  responsibility  is  not  necessary  and  nc 
under  consideration.  We  will  strive  for 
better  consultation  and  cooperation 
among  the  allies  on  out-of-area  concern 
and  for  greater  efforts,  in  accordance 
with  the  capabilities  of  members  of  the 
alliance,  to  meet  threats  in  Southwest 
Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Fourth,  we  will  use  East-West 
negotiations — while  carefully  assuring 
that  the  homework  has  been  done  so 
that  U.S.  and  Western  security  interest 
will  be  served — as  a  means  of  achieving 
stability  through  restraint.  The  United 
States  and  our  allies  will  maintain  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
Madrid  review  meeting  for  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE),  we  and  our  allies  seek 
to  achieve  substantive  and  balanced 
results  leading  to  better  implementation 
of  CSCE  provisions,  including  respect 
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The  U  S  Government  has  not  recognized  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latlva.  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet 

Union 


NATO  provides  for  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  military  units  in  Europe  as  part  of 
a  common  NATO  defense  force  in 
peacetime.  Out  of  a  total  of  2  million  ac- 
tive duty  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
1979,  485,000  were  stationed  overseas. 
Of  these  the  total  number  assigned  in 
Europe  was  300,000  of  which  193,000 
were  U.S.  Army  personnel  stationed  in 
West  Germany. 

NATO's  European  Members:  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,*  the  Federal  Republi 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Lux 
embourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Por 
tugal,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom. 

North  American  Members:  Canada,  th< 
United  States. 


'France  withdrew  its  forces  from 
NATO's  international  commands  in  1966  but 
remains  a  member  of  the  alliance. 
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human  rights  and  enhanced  security 
I  cooperation.  We  support  the  French 
posal  for  a  conference  on  disarma- 
nt  in  Europe.  The  United  States  and 
alliance  partners  favor  realistic, 
meed,  and  verifiable  arms  control.  In 
regard,  the  reaffirmation  at  this  last 
jting  of  NATO  foreign  ministers  of 
h  tracks  ot'  the  1979  decision  on  TNF 
ames  particular  importance.  That 
ision  had  two  elements:  deployment 
arms  control,  which  were  to  be  pur- 
i  together.  Since  the  decision,  NATO 
is  have  moved  forward  on  TNF 
loyment. 

The  arms  control  element  of  the 
P  decision  is  also  moving  ahead.  At 
Rome  meeting  of  NATO  foreign 
isters.  the  allies  welcomed  the  an- 
ncement  of  the  United  States  that 
would  be  meeting  with  the  Soviets  to 
in  negotiations  on  TNF  arms  control 
lin  the  SALT  [Strategic  Arms 
litation  Talks]  framework  by  the  end 
ir.  Since  then,  Secretary  Haig 
met  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin  to 
in  laying  the  groundwork  for  his 
•ting  with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  Septem- 
at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
These  are  the  basic  elements  of 
ign  policy  on  which  we  are  working 
lin  the  alliance.  They  have  won 
;ral  acceptance  from  our  NATO 
ners.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  realistic 
ay  that  we  have  only  made  a  start. 
?rences  exist  in  perceptions  of  the 
et  threat  between  publics  and 
iaments  in  Europe  and  the  United 
es.  The  pressures  upon  our  govern- 
ts  often  differ.  So  does  our  sense  of 
rities  on  some  of  the  major  issues  of 
day.  But,  we  have  achieved  a  signifi- 
common  sense  of  purpose  and 
:tion,  and  will  continue,  with  our 
s'  help,  translating  these  concepts  in- 
:>ecific  actions.  To  succeed,  we  each 
i  the  long-term  support  and  under- 
ding  of  our  publics  and  parliaments. 

INOMIC  STRENGTH 
I  THE  WEST 

■e  can  be  no  lasting  military  defense 
st  without  economic  strength, 
nomic  vigor  is  essential  to  provide 
resources  for  the  security  of  the 
nee  and  to  assure  the  political 
llity  of  the  region.  Uncertainty  in 
global  economic  situation  can  compli- 

our  collective  efforts  to  improve  the 
rity  posture  of  the  alliance.  Low 
vth  rates,  excessive  inflation,  and 

levels  of  unemployment  are  not 
lucive  to  political  stability.  Energy 
is  and  availability  of  supply  are 


another  critical  area  of  mutual  concern. 
Economic  troubles  generate  protec- 
tionist pressures.  There  is  a  particular 
need  to  avoid  restrictive  measures  which 
would  impede  necessary  structural 
change  and  increase  our  partners' 
economic  problems. 

The  Reagan  Administration  recog- 
nizes the  primacy  of  economic  issues  in 
U.S.  relations  with  Canada  and  Western 
Europe.  Progress  toward  sound  nonin- 
flationary  growth  within  the  U.S. 
economy  may  well  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  we  can  make  for  im- 
proving both  the  global  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  economic  lot  of  our  allies.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  President  has 
put  economic  reform  at  the  top  of  his 
roster  of  concerns. 

The  Reagan  Administration  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  we  cannot  succeed  in 
our  economic  objectives  if  we  act  alone. 
Nor  can  we  succeed  if  we  act  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  economic  interests  of 
the  other  industrial  democracies.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  Administra- 
tion places  special  emphasis  on  close 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
Canadians  and  West  Europeans.  Recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  work  well  together 
on  shared  challenges  to  our  economic 
well-being  is  the  reason  for  convening 
the  economic  summit  to  be  held  in  Ot- 
tawa this  July.  And  it  underscores  our 
particular  commitment  to  two  multilat- 
eral institutions:  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  and  the  European  Community 
(EC). 

The  next  major  meetings  of  the 
OECD  and  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA),  an  independent  agency 
within  the  OECD  framework,  merit 
mention.  The  OECD  ministerial, 
June  16-17,  will  address  OECD  member 
countries'  relations  with  developing  na- 
tions, cooperation  on  energy  matters, 
trade  among  OECD  countries  and  with 
nonmember  countries,  export  credits, 
and  the  overall  economic  situation. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Clark  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McNamar  will  head  the  U.S.  delegation. 
These  issues  will  also  be  considered  by 
the  summit  countries'  heads  of  govern- 
ment when  they  meet,  July  19-21,  at  Ot- 
tawa, where  the  agenda  will  also  include 
a  discussion  of  East- West  economic  rela- 
tions. The  IEA  Governing  Board  will 
meet  at  ministerial  level,  June  15,  in 
Paris.  Secretary  of  Energy  Edwards 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Clark 
will  lead  the  U.S.  delegation.  Despite  the 
present  oversupply  of  crude  oil  on  world 
markets  and  the  recent  OPEC  [Organi- 


zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] ministerial  decision  to  freeze 
prices  for  the  rest  of  1981,  we  need  to 
continue  our  cooperative  efforts  to  diver- 
sify sources  of  supply,  develop  alter- 
native energy  sources,  and  improve 
emergency-sharing  arrangements. 

The  United  States  remains  steadfast 
in  its  support  for  the  process  of  Euro- 
pean integration,  exemplified  by  the 
evolution  of  the  European  Community. 
The  Reagan  Administration  considers 
progress  toward  European  unity  impor- 
tant for  Europe,  the  West,  and  the 
world.  We  thus  place  special  significance 
on  our  continuing  consultations,  cover- 
ing both  economic  and  political  issues, 
with  the  European  Community  and  its 
10  member  governments. 

The  latest  round  of  semiannual  high- 
level  U.S.-EC  consultations  was  held, 
May  20-21,  in  Brussels.  Under  Secre- 
tary-designate for  Economic  Affairs 
Rashish  led  the  U.S.  delegation.  We 
discussed  a  series  of  specific  trade  prob- 
lems, North-South  issues,  the  future 
development  of  the  Community's  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy,  and  energy 
security.  We  also  exchanged  views  on 
current  political  issues  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Given  the  volume  and  content  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
EC — according  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment statistics,  our  exports  to  the  EC 
were  valued  at  $53.7  billion  in  1980  and 
our  imports  from  the  EC  at  $36.1 
billion,  resulting  in  a  $17.5  billion 
surplus  in  our  favor — it  is  not  surprising 
that  problems  arise  from  time  to  time. 
We  work  closely  with  the  European 
Commission  and  the  member  govern- 
ments to  manage  and  resolve  these 
problems.  We  believe  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  fester  to  the  point 
where  they  affect  our  political  and 
security  relationships. 

We  follow  the  process  of  European 
integration  with  interest.  We  welcomed 
British,  Danish,  and  Irish  membership  in 
the  mid-1970s  and  are  pleased  that 
Greece  became  the  10th  member  of  the 
EC  on  January  1,  1981.  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal are  actively  negotiating  the  terms 
of  their  accession  and  are  expected  to 
join  in  the  mid-1980s.  But,  while  the 
Community  is  expanding  its  member- 
ship, the  internal  process  of  economic  in- 
tegration has  slowed,  partly  because  of 
the  wide  disparity  in  rates  of  growth 
and  inflation  among  its  members.  The 
Community  has  delayed  movement  of 
the  European  monetary  system  into  its 
second  stage.  The  Community  is  laced 
with  difficult,  interrelated  problems- 
most  notably,  budget  reform  and  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy.  Both  problems  are  complicated 
by  expansion  of  the  Community.  The 
European  Commission  and  the  member 
governments  are  grappling  with  severe 
structural  problems  in  the  steel,  textile, 
and  automobile  industries.  The  directly 
elected  European  Parliament  is  seeking 
a  more  active  role  in  the  Community's 
budgetary  and  policymaking  processes. 

Although  internal  economic  integra- 
tion has  temporarily  slowed,  there  has 
been  significant  progress  on  political 
cooperation  by  the  EC- 10  [the  10  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community].  This 
development  has  occurred  even  though 
political  cooperation  is  an  area  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  There 
has  been  a  conscious  and  increasingly 
successful  effort  to  coordinate  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Community's 
member  states.  A  "European  political 
correspondents"  network  has  been  estab- 
lished which  permits  rapid  direct  com- 
munications among  the  EC- 10  Foreign 
Ministries.  The  country  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council — currently  the 
Netherlands  but  the  United  Kingdom 
will  take  over  on  July  1 — provides 
secretariat  services.  Political  directors 
meet  regularly.  A  number  of  expert 
working  groups,  each  with  regional  or 
institutional  responsibilities,  have  been 
established  to  do  the  staff  work. 

Such  developments  have  increasing 
significance  for  the  United  States.  Over 
the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been  a 
common  EC-10  response  to  events  such 
as  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Iran  hostage  situation,  recent  devel- 
opments in  Poland,  and  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  The  result  has  been 
higher  visibility  for  EC  political  action 
and  the  expectation  that  the  Ten  will  be 
compelled  to  take  a  position  on  major 
political  events  and  developments.  A 
unified  EC-10  position  can  be  helpful  to 
the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Community's  statement  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  passage  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  when  the  Iran-Iraq  war  broke 
out.  We  are  consulting  closely  with  the 
EC-10  to  insure  that  their  Middle  East 
initiative  will  be  complementary  to  our 
own  efforts  to  establish  peace  in  the 
region. 

Our  political  dialogue  with  the 
I.'     10  is  an  ongoing  process  covering  a 
wide  range  of  issues  of  mutual  interest. 
As  part  of  this  dialogue,  Secretary  Haig 
-topped  in  Brussels  on  May  5,  following 
the  NATO  ministerial  in  Rome.  We  have 
been  assured,  however,  that  the  EC  in- 
- A  TO  as  the  forum  for 

.   -ion  of  Western  defense  issues,  in 
lary  part  because  Ireland  is  not  a 
member  of  the  alliance 


BILATERAL  RELATIONS 

Those  four  pillars  of  policy  for  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  provide 
the  foundation  for  our  economic  and 
military  security,  are  important  in  the 
pursuit  of  mutually  satisfactory  bilateral 
relations  as  well.  Let  me  thus  turn  to 
those  ties— addressing,  in  turn,  the 
developments  to  date  and  issues  before 
us,  in  our  relations  with:  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  nations  of  northern  Europe; 
nations  of  central  and  southwestern 
Europe;  nations  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean; and  Canada. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (F.R.G.)  is 
a  key  factor  in  all  aspects  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Europe.  The  just-concluded  visit 
of  Federal  Chancellor  Schmidt  marked 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  high-level 
contacts  here  and  in  Bonn  which  have 
established  a  sound  foundation  for 
cooperation  between  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Republic  in  the 
difficult  times  ahead.  This  visit  demon- 
strated a  high  degree  of  commonality  in 
the  basic  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
two  countries.  In  view  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  F.R.G.  in  our  security 
posture  in  Europe,  in  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  in  problems  beyond 
Europe,  we  were  gratified  to  confirm 
that  we  have  this  broad  area  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  Federal  Republic  is  inevitably 
on  the  front  line  in  meeting  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Through  its  performance  over  the  last 
15  years,  its  leadership  role  in  imple- 
menting the  dual  NATO  decision  on 
TNF,  and  its  large  and  growing  con- 
tribution to  the  common  defense,  the 
Federal  Republic  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  and  the  will,  together  with  the 
United  States  and  its  other  allies,  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

The  Chancellor's  visit  also  made 
clear  that  the  U.S. -German  relation- 
ship— including  its  political,  military, 
and  economic  aspects — has  reached  a 
level  of  maturity  at  which  we  can 
achieve  consensus  despite  differences 
due  to  history,  geography,  and  differing 
roles  in  the  world.  We  have  developed 
means  for  dealing  with  the  inevitable 
points  of  difference  frankly  and  ex- 
peditiously, and  in  a  manner  which 
minimizes  the  impact  of  these  minor 
frictions  on  the  overall  relationship. 


Berlin.  U.S.  policy  in  Berlin  con- 
tinues to  be  to  maintain  allied  rights  anc 
responsibilities  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
and  to  insure  four-power  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Quadripartite  Agreement  of  1971.  We 
can  thus  best  defend  Berlin  against  any 
Soviet  or  German  Democratic  Republic 
(G.D.R.)  threat  to  its  security,  whether 
that  threat  is  directed  against  the  city's 
four-power  status,  rights  of  land  and  air 
access,  or  the  city's  developing  ties  to 
the  F.R.G.  Our  policy  of  maintaining  th« 
four-power  commitments  helps  provide 
the  calm  atmosphere  Berlin  needs  in 
which  to  develop  and  prosper. 

Our  priorities  are  to  encourage  con- 
tinued Soviet  commitment  to  the  four- 
power  regime  (done  recently,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  conclusion  of  a  four-power 
agreement  on  railway  tariffs)  and  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Berlin's  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  political  ties  with 
the  F.R.G.  and  the  West.  The  major 
potential  problem  is  how  to  keep  Berlin 
isolated  from  increasing  East- West  ten- 
sions created  by  the  Soviet  armaments 
buildup,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  situation  in  Poland. 

Austria.  As  obliged  under  the  1955 
State  Treaty  and  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
we  support  the  permanent  neutrality  of 
Austria.  That  policy  has  enabled  Austria 
to  pursue  its  basic  Western  orientation 
and  has  facilitated  the  broad  con- 
vergence of  Austria's  international 
policies  with  U.S.  interests.  There  are 
no  serious  bilateral  problems,  although 
we  have  differed  with  Chancellor 
Kreisky  on  Middle  East  policy. 

Good  opportunities  for  expanded 
bilateral  relations  exist  in  the  areas  of 
energy  and  security.  We  are  talking 
with  the  Austrians  about  sales  of 
American  coal  and  about  technology  ex- 
change on  the  problem  of  nuclear  spent 
fuel  disposal  and  we  are  also  encourag- 
ing Austria  to  choose  an  American  air- 
craft in  its  search  for  an  interceptor  for 
its  air  force.  We  admire  and  support 
Austria's  role  in  refugee  resettlement, 
and  we  are  reviewing  an  Austrian  re- 
quest to  restore  a  cut  in  the  visa 
numbers  we  allot  for  Eastern  European 
refugees  from  Austria. 

Switzerland.  We  support  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  that  na- 
tion's active  international  role.  Swiss 
representation  of  U.S.  interests  in  Cuba, 
and  more  recently  in  Iran,  has  been  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  improved  bi- 
lateral relations.  Switzerland's  Western 
orientation  has  produced  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  views  on  such 
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■MS  as  Afghanistan.  The  United 
tates  supports  Swiss  efforts  to  main- 
un  an  effective  defense  establishment 
quipped  with  modern  weapons.  We 
ave  had  continuing  discussions  with  the 
wiss  concerning  our  common  nuclear 
onproliferation  objectives.  We  will  con- 
nue  enhanced  cooperation  with  the 
wiss  in  ways  fully  consistent  with  their 
eutrality  and  where  Switzerland's 
loral  leadership  can  contribute  to  the 
irtherance  of  our  objectives,  as  in  the 
SCE  and  in  multilateral  aid  efforts  for 
urkey  and  for  refugee  relief. 

iorthern  Europe 

he  United  States  seeks  close  relation- 
hies  with  the  nations  of  northern 
lurope.  Our  links  with  the  majority  of 
hese  states  are  strengthened  by  com- 
lon  membership  in  NATO,  and  it  is  the 
ecurity  relationship  that  is  the  principal 
riving  force  in  our  collective  endeavors. 
tf  course,  not  all  states  in  the  region 
ave  chosen  NATO  membership: 
Sweden.  Finland,  and  Ireland  remain 


outside  the  alliance.  Moreover, 
economic,  psychological,  and  historic 
forces,  even  among  allies,  can  strain,  as 
well  as  strengthen,  relationships.  Grow- 
ing protectionist  sentiment  throughout 
northern  Europe  and  the  rise  in  anti- 
nuclear  and  pacifist  sentiment  in  many 
countries  challenge  the  strength  of  ties 
that  have  been  nurtured  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Our  own  relations  with 
these  nations  are  conducted  both  bi- 
laterally and  multilaterally.  The  two 
strands  intertwine  and  reinforce  each 
other. 

United  Kingdom.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Conservatives,  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  remain  in 
office.  The  visit  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  to 
Washington  in  the  second  month  of  the 
new  U.S.  Administration  symbolizes  the 
close  ties  that  bind  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Thatcher 
government  is  fully  committed  to  a 
strong  NATO  defense,  despite  the  per- 
sistent problems  of  the  U.K.  economy. 
U.K.  defense  expenditures  are  expected 


to  show  a  real  increase  of  8%  in  the 
3-year  period  that  began  in  1980-81. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  also  con- 
tinues to  modernize  both  its  nuclear  and 
conventional  deterrents,  with  the  deci- 
sion to  purchase  Trident  warheads  il- 
lustrative of  its  continued  nuclear  com- 
mitment. At  the  same  time,  the 
Thatcher  government  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  NATO's  two-track  TNF  deci- 
sion. Preparations  for  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  deployments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  proceeding  apace,  and  the 
British  participate  actively  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  NATO  Special  Con- 
sultative Group  addressing  the  arms 
control  track  of  the  alliance  decision. 

The  Thatcher  government  also  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  alliance  interests  dic- 
tate a  presence  in  the  Persion  Gulf.  To 
this  end,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
agreed  to  participate  in  an  alliance  rapid 
deployment  force  and  has  made  tem- 
porary deployments  of  small-scale  units 
to  the  area.  The  British  have  also 
cooperated  with  U.S.  efforts  to  enhance 


Vestern  Europe 


Area:  1.7  million  sq.  mi. 
Population:  382  million  (1978) 
GNP:  $2.5  trillion  (1978) 
GNP  Per  Capita:  $6,500 
Share  of  World  GNP:  26% 
Share  of  World  Trade:  48%  (1979) 
Value  of  Merchandise  Imports  from 

U.S.:  $68  billion  (1980) 
Value  of  Exports  to  U.S.:  $46  billion 

(1980) 


]   Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
]    European  Communities  (EC) 

! I   European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA) 

ote:  Finland  is  an  associate  member  of  EFTA. 

ee  June  1981  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  description  and  membership 
sts  of  OECD,  EC,  and  EFTA. 


'Includes  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  West  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom. 


The  U.S.  Government  has  not  recognized  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  Lativa,  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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our  ability  to  respond  to  contingencies  in 
the  region. 

U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  northern 
Ireland,  which  has  traditionally  been  one 
of  impartiality,  was  outlined  in  the 
President's  statement  of  March  17, 
1981.  We  will  continue  to  urge  the  par- 
ties to  come  together  for  a  just  and 
peaceful  solution,  and  we  will  continue 
to  condemn  all  acts  of  terrorism  and 
violence.  The  President  also  called  on  all 
Americans  to  question  closely  any  ap- 
peal for  financial  or  other  aid  from 
groups  involved  in  the  conflict  to  insure 
that  contributions  do  not  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  perpetrate  violence, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Republic  of  Ireland.  With  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  excellent  relations 
reflect  the  enormous  reservoir  of  recip- 
rocal good  will  with  the  United  States. 
There  is,  however,  no  formal  treaty  rela- 
tionship between  us.  Northern  Ireland 
remains  the  single  most  important  issue 
that  we  face  jointly.  But,  with  Ireland's 
membership  in  the  EC,  our  consultations 
now  extend  across  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
national problems.  During  this  current 
U.N.  assembly,  Ireland  assumed  a  seat 
in  the  Security  Council  and  held  the 
Council  presidency  in  April,  gaining  an 
important  voice  in  the  U.N.  forum.  We 
have  made  clear  our  support  and  ap- 
preciation for  Ireland's  considerable  con- 
tribution to  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
through  participation  in  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Lebanon. 

Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg. Traditionally,  our  relations  with 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg have  been  marked  by  an  absence 
of  bilateral  problems.  Representative  of 
the  strength  and  continuity  of  these  ex- 
cellent relations  is  the  fact  that,  in  1982, 
we  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  U.S. -Dutch  diplo- 
matic relations,  the  longest  unbroken 
friendly  relationship  in  our  history. 
The  important  issues  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Benelux  nations 
face  together  are  predominantly  related 
onceras.  They  are  actively 
:  in  support  of  the  alliance,  for 
example,  participating  in  host  nation 

>rt  for  U.S.  rapid  reinforcement  of 
')    Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  as 
tor  TNF  deployment,  par- 
ticularl)  welcome  the  Administration's 
reaffirmation  of  TNF  arms  control  as  an 
ral  pari  of  NATO's  L979  decision  to 
'  heater  nuclear  forces. 
G    eminent    decision  on 
onsistent  with  the 
in.  The  Netherland 
I  partners  that  it  will 


decide  the  issue  of  TNF  deployment  by 
the  end  of  1981.  The  decision  will  be 
taken  by  a  Dutch  Government  to  be 
formed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  May  26 
elections.  The  visit  to  Washington  of  the 
then  Dutch  Prime  Minister  in  May  em- 
phasized the  Administration's  desire  for 
the  closest  possible  consultations  with  all 
members  of  NATO  and  the  EC.  Both 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  maintain 
significant  aid  programs  which  con- 
tribute to  stability  in  developing  coun- 
tries, such  as  Zaire  and  Indonesia. 

Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Iceland.  The  Nordic  area — in- 
cluding Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Iceland — is  one  of  increasing 
strategic  importance.  The  buildup  of 
Soviet  forces  in  the  Kola  Peninsula  con- 
tinues unabated  and  poses  a  growing 
threat  to  NATO,  as  well  as  to  the  non- 
aligned  states  of  the  region.  As  a  step 
toward  redressing  the  imbalance  in  the 
area,  we  concluded  with  Norway  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  in 
January  which  provides  for  the  pre- 
positioning  in  central  Norway  of  equip- 
ment for  a  U.S.  Marine  amphibious 
brigade  of  10,000-12,000  men.  As  a 
result,  in  time  of  crisis,  U.S.  reinforce- 
ments will  be  able  to  link  up  quickly 
with  their  equipment  and  supplies. 

It  is  because  of  the  presence  of 
Soviet  forces  in  the  area  that  we  view 
with  concern  recent  discussions  about  a 
Nordic  nuclear- weapons-free  zone.  While 
we  endorse  measures  which  lessen  ten- 
sion in  the  region,  the  concept  of  the 
Nordic  nuclear-weapons-free  zone  is  un- 
balanced, ignoring  the  massive  nuclear 
armaments  in  the  Kola  Peninsula  and  in 
the  Baltic  region.  Realizing  the  asym- 
metry of  the  proposal,  the  governments 
of  NATO  allies  in  the  region  have  op- 
posed the  plan  which  excludes  Soviet 
territory  from  the  area  of  applicability. 

The  Nordic  states  may  not  all  share 
the  same  perspective  on  security  affairs. 
But,  they  are  a  closely  knit  group  with 
many  common  views  on  international 
issues  such  as  human  rights,  assistance 
for  developing  states,  arms  control,  and 
U.N.  peacekeeping.  We  enjoy  a  close 
consultative  relationship  with  these 
countries  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  welcome  the  many  high-level  con- 
tacts we  have  had  in  recent  months.  The 
visits  of  the  Icelandic  foreign  minister 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Greenland 
Home  Rule  Authority  are  indicative  of 
the  importance  which  the  United  States 
attaches  to  these  consultations. 


Countries  of  Central  and 
Southwestern  Europe 

As  the  Reagan  Administration  confronts 
the  worldwide  Soviet  challenge,  we  are 
trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  security 
cooperation  with  our  friends  and  allies  ii 
Europe.  The  focal  point  for  the  effort  is 
NATO,  but  we  also  have  important  bi- 
lateral security  relationships  with 
several  NATO  members,  as  well  as  with 
Spain.  The  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  Spain  expires  on 
September  21,  1981.  We  have  begun  ne- 
gotiating a  successor  to  it.  The  first 
meetings  have  gone  well. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Although  not 
related  to  the  bilateral  negotiations,  the 
question  of  Spain's  entry  into  NATO  is 
an  important  one.  We  believe  member- 
ship in  the  alliance  would  benefit  both 
Spain  and  NATO.  The  Government  of 
Spain  is  actively  considering  the  ques- 
tion. If  it  decides  to  seek  an  invitation  tc 
join,  we  will  give  our  strong  support. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  will  also 
begin  the  process  of  updating  our  securi- 
ty relationship  with  Portugal.  The  bi- 
lateral agreement  that  governs  our  use 
of  the  Portuguese  air  base  at  Lajes  in 
the  Azores  expires  in  early  1983.  As  we 
renegotiate  that  agreement,  we  will  also 
be  exploring  areas  where  both  sides 
might  benefit  from  expanded  coopera- 
tion. 

We  watched  with  admiration  during 
the  past  year  as  the  young  democracies 
in  Iberia  met  the  challenge  posed  in  Por- 
tugal by  the  tragic  death  of  a  popular 
prime  minister  and  in  Spain  by  an  at- 
tempted coup.  Both  nations  reconfirmed 
their  commitment  to  democracy.  Both 
governments  understand  and  appreciate 
that  our  support  for  democracy  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  is  strong  and  unequivocal. 

Because  rumors  persist  in  Spain 
about  other  possible  coup  attempts,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
reiterate  this  Administration's  strong 
support  for  democratic  government  in 
Spain.  We  are  confident  that  the  con- 
solidation of  democratic  government  will 
continue  so  that  Spain  will  be  able  to 
assume  its  rightful  place  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Western  alliance.  We  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  turn 
back  the  clock  since  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  Spain  and  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  Western  democratic  world. 

France.  We  are  following  with  in- 
tense interest  developments  in  France 
and  the  workings  of  French  democracy 
which  brought  a  new  president  to  power 
in  May  and  will  elect  a  new  legislature 
later  this  month.  We  look  forward  to 
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tablishing  the  same  kind  of  close  and 
operative  relationship  with  President 
itterrand  and  Prime  Minister  Mauroy 
:it  we  enjoyed  with  their  predecessors, 
though  elements  of  the  bilateral  rela- 
inship  between  our  governments  may 
■Dge  in  some  areas,  we  expect  it  to 
ntinue  to  In?  among  the  most  impor- 
nt  for  the  United  States. 

Italy.  Italy  is  of  great  strategic  im- 
rtance  to  NATO  and  the  United 

;ites.  Italian  contributions  to  NATO's 
jthern  flank  are  vital  in  insuring  that 
S  sea  remains  open  and  free.  Italy  has 
en  directing  greater  attention  to  its 
y  role  in  the  Mediterranean.  Italian 
iitieal  democracy,  its  status  as  a  major 

iding  partner,  and  traditional 
ks  with  the  United  States  make  for  a 
se  partnership.  Italy  has  joined  with 
and  with  its  northern  neighbors  in 
i  tough  but  necessary  decisions  like 
•ater  nuclear  force  modernization, 
lations  between  the  United  States  and 
ly  continue  to  be  close  and  produc- 
e.  The  depth  of  that  relationship  was 
nonstrated  once  again  by  the  support 
iich  the  U.S.  Congress  and  private 
nericans  gave  to  Italy  following  the 
igic  earthquake  in  November  1980 — 
)  million  in  U.S.  Government  con- 
ations and  many  more  millions  in 
vate  contributions  are  being  dedicated 
reconstruction  efforts. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
naldo  Forlani  resigned  on  May  26. 
Ilowing  political  consultations,  Presi- 
it  Pertini  asked  Forlani  to  attempt 
mation  of  a  new  government.  Forlani 
terated  his  commitment  to  Atlantic 
ance  initiatives  undertaken  by  Italy 
i  to  the  struggle  against  inflation  and 
rorism.  We  consulted  closely  with  the 
rlani  government  and  fully  expect  the 
ne  kind  of  cooperative  relationship 
h  its  successor,  whether  led  by 
rlani  or  another  person  designated  by 

Italian  President. 

stern  Mediterranean 

eece.  U.S.  policy  toward  Greece 
:ognizes  that  that  nation  is  a  key  ally, 
.ying  a  valuable  role  in  the  common 
fense— particularly  in  this  period  of 
tical  developments  in  regions  border- 
y  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
lited  States  continues  firmly  to  sup- 
rt  the  Greek  people's  commitment  to 
nocratic  ideas,  strong  democratic  in- 
tutions,  and  a  vigorous  democratic 
>cess  that  will  include  parliamentary 
ctions  later  this  year.  This  commit- 
nt  to  democracy  was  strengthened 
en  Greece  joined  the  EC  on  Jan- 


uary 1  and  deepened  its  ties  with 
Europe.  Although  there  will  be  some  ad- 
justments in  U.S.  trade  with  Greece  as  a 
result,  we  welcome  Greek  accession. 

Greece  has  moved  in  recent  times  to 
strengthen  its  defense  relationship  with 
the  West — first,  by  returning  its  mili- 
tary forces  to  the  alliance's  integrated 
command  structure  on  October  20,  1980, 
and,  second,  by  entering  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  defense  and  economic 
cooperation  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  Greece's  reintegration  into 
NATO  closed  a  6-year  gap  in  the 
southern  flank  and  augurs  well  for 
alliance  solidarity  in  the  face  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  threat.  It  also  provided  an  in- 
dication of  improved  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey:  Both  nations  now 
are  making  an  effort  to  cooperate  within 
the  alliance  and  to  continue  bilateral 
talks  at  regular  intervals  to  resolve  their 
differences.  The  cooperation  agreement 
negotiations  are  designed  to  modernize 
and  update  provisions  under  which  U.S. 
military  activities  will  be  conducted. 
Talks  are  continuing  intensively  in 
Athens  under  the  direction  of  our  Am- 
bassador, and  we  expect  that  an  effec- 
tive and  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment will  result. 

Cyprus.  As  stated  in  the  President's 
report  to  Congress  on  Cyprus 
(March  20),  a  just,  fair,  and  lasting  reso- 
lution to  the  problems  of  Cyprus  is  an 
Administration  priority.  After  almost  7 
years  of  effort,  it  is  time  for  a  fair  set- 
tlement which  will  benefit  all  the  Cypriot 
people.  The  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ports the  intercommunal  negotiations 
under  the  stewardship  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  convinced  that,  while  the 
negotiating  path  may  be  protracted  and 


difficult,  it  is  only  through  direct  negoti- 
ations between  the  communities  that  a 
stable,  enduring  settlement  on  Cyprus 
can  be  found. 

Since  the  U.N. -sponsored  intercom- 
munal talks  resumed  in  August  1980, 
developments  have  been  regrettably 
slow.  This  pace  reflects  the  complexities 
of  the  problems,  the  longstanding  inter- 
communal differences,  and  a  slowdown 
in  the  schedule  of  meetings  associated 
with  elections  on  Cyprus.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  continuation  of  the  talks 
and  the  good  atmosphere  surrounding 
them  constitute  a  positive  development 
in  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  deci- 
sion on  April  22  for  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  reference  for  a  committee  on 
missing  persons.  Because  this  issue  has 
been  one  of  the  most  emotionally 
charged  and  divisive  aspects  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  the  agreement — 
achieved  after  2  years  of  painstaking 
negotiation — suggests  that  patient,  per- 
sistent negotiating  between  both  com- 
munities, under  U.N.  aegis,  holds  the 
potential  for  success,  even  on  apparently 
intractable  issues. 

Cypriot  Foreign  Minister  Nicos 
Rolandis,  who  visited  Washington, 
May  18-19,  had  useful  meetings  with 
Secretary  Haig  and  Vice  President 
Bush.  These  discussions  complement 
talks  held  with  Turkish  Foreign  Minister 
liter  Turkmen  on  April  1  in  Washington 
and  on  May  4  at  the  NATO  ministerial 
in  Rome,  and  with  Greek  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Constantinos  Mitsotakis  on  May  3  at 
the  NATO  ministerial.  The  meetings 
were  helpful,  including  useful  exchanges 
of  views  on  Cyprus. 


France 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  24,  19811 

France  is  a  valued  ally  and  friend  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  sovereign 
democratic  nation,  France  has  chosen  a 
new  President  and  a  new  legislature. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  continue 
the  excellent  relationship  between  our 
two  countries. 

The  Vice  President  is  currently  in 
Paris  for  consultations  with  President 
Mitterrand  on  the  full  range  of  issues  of 
joint  concern  to  the  United  States  and 
France.  He  is  continuing  the  high-level 
exchanges  of  views  which  have  included 


messages  between  President  Reagan 
and  President  Mitterrand  and  a  visit 
here  by  Minister  Cheysson  [Foreign 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson]. 

While  we  fully  recognize  and  respect 
the  right  of  the  Government  of  France 
to  determine  its  own  composition,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  tone  and  content  of  our 
relationship  as  allies  will  be  affected  by 
the  inclusion  of  Communists  in  that 
government  or  in  any  government  of  our 
West  European  allies.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  all  U.S.  Administrations 
have  pursued  policies  reflecting  this 
view.  Our  policies  have  not  changed. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  David 
Passage.  ■ 
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We  believe  that  there  is  some  poten- 
tial for  positive  development  this  sum- 
mer but  such  can  only  come  about 
through  the  U.N.  negotiations.  The 
United  States,  however,  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  all  parties  to  the 
discussion  in  order  to  encourage  patient, 
flexible  negotiating  and  creative  ap- 
proaches to  longstanding  problems. 

Turkey.  The  lifting  of  the  partial 
arms  embargo  in  September  1978,  the 
conclusion  of  the  comprehensive  defense 
and  economic  cooperation  agreement  in 
March  1980,  and  sustained  and  generous 
U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance 
have  put  our  relations  with  Turkey,  a 
major  ally,  on  an  excellent  footing.  The 
Turkish  Government  is  strongly  pro- 
NATO  and  pro-United  States.  The 
smooth  implementation  of  the  coopera- 
tion agreement  has  enabled  us  to 
operate  our  military  logistical  and  in- 
telligence collection  facilities  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

The  central  feature  of  our  relation- 
ship is  our  shared  commitment  to  the 
security  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Con- 
tinued high  levels  of  assistance  are 
essential  to  support  our  policy  goals— 
that  is,  that  Turkey  regain  economic 
health  and  political  stability;  play  an 
effective  role  in  NATO;  continue  ongoing 
efforts  to  resolve  bilateral  differences 
with  Greece;  and  promote  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem. 

A  healthy,  growing  Turkish  economy 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  stable  society 
and  a  return  to  democractic  institutions. 
The  Turkish  authorities  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  courageous  program  for 
economic  stabilization.  The  economy  is 
showing  signs  of  recovering  from  the 
deep  financial  crisis  of  the  late  1970s, 
but  significant  levels  of  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
other  OECD  donors  will  be  necessary 
for  at  least  the  next  several  years.  On 
the  military  side,  the  Turkish  Armed 
Forces  have  embarked  upon  a  long  over- 
due modernization  program  which  will 
help  Turkey  fulfill  its  NATO  role. 
Turkey's  strategic  importance  to  NATO 
and  the  West  has  been  underlined 
dramatically  by  events  to  Turkey's  south 
and  east. 


Canada 

Although  U.S.  relations  with  Canada  do 
not  fall  under  the  responsibility  of  this 
subcommittee,  some  note  concerning  our 
close  relations  with  our  major  trading 
partner  and  nearest  ally  may  be  in 
order.  U.S. -Canadian  relations  cover  a 
broad  range  of  concerns— economic, 
political,  commercial,  cultural,  and 
defense.  We  share  the  same  general 
point  of  view  and  the  same  goals  on  a 
broad  range  of  both  bilateral  and  inter- 
national questions. 

President  Reagan's  visit  to  Ottawa 
in  March  was  valuable  in  reassuring 
Canada  of  the  important  place  it  holds  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  in  reconfirming 
the  positive  tone  of  the  U.S. -Canadian 
relationship.  The  most  important 
bilateral  issues  concern  trade,  invest- 
ment, energy,  fisheries,  and  boundary 
questions,  and  the  environment.  The  two 
countries  have  worked  cooperatively  to 
resolve  outstanding  questions,  although 
our  interests  and  outlooks  differ  on 
many  issues. 

We  have  been  concerned  that  Can- 
ada's energy  policies  might  adversely 
affect  U.S.  firms.  I  am  pleased  that 
Canada  recently  announced  measures 
which  meet  some  of  our  principal  con- 
cerns. For  Canada,  the  question  of 
transboundary  air  pollution,  or  acid  rain, 
is  a  volatile  political  issue.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  move  ahead  on  our 
joint  scientific  work  related  to  the  air 
pollution  problem,  and  we  will  open  for- 
mal negotiations  on  an  air  pollution 
agreement  later  this  month. 

Canada  takes  an  active  role  in 
NATO,  and  Canada  expects  this  year  to 
meet  the  3%  goal  for  annual  increase  in 
defense  spending.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  worked  together  in 
seeking  solutions  to  ongoing  problems  in 
southern  Africa,  Southwest  Asia,  and 
the  Middle  East.  Finally,  Canada's  role 
in  international  peacekeeping  has  been 
second  to  none. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  made  a 
solid  start  in  foreign  affairs  in  general 
and  in  relations  with  West  Europe  and 
Canada  in  particular. 

•  Together  with  those  nations,  we 
have  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet 


Union  that  it  must  exercise  much 
greater  restraint  in  the  face  of  renewed 
Western  resolve. 

•  We  have  begun  to  restore  our 
allies'  confidence  that  we  appreciate 
their  concerns  and  take  them  into  ac- 
count, as  we  demonstrate  the  leadershi 
they  respect. 

•  We  are  working  with  Canada  anc, 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  en- 
courage stability  and  reduce  the  risk  ofl 
war  in  developing  nations. 

•  And  we  are  restoring  the  econom 
ic  health  of  the  United  States  which  wil 
in  turn,  serve  the  broader  interests  of 
the  West  as  a  whole. 

In  sum,  we  recognize  the  enormous 
challenges  before  us.  But,  we  have  set 
clear  priorities  for  a  consistent  and 
balanced  policy.  We  are  prepared,  in 
close  consultations  and  cooperation  with 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Canada,  to  move  forward  with  confi- 
dence on  issues  of  shared  concern. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 
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U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  U.S.S.R., 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Yugoslavia 


*>y  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
m  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
10.  1981.  Ambassador  Eagleburger 
stant  S<  cretary  for  European 
rs. ' 

Vou  have  asked  me  to  meet  with  you 
twice  for  a  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Europe.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
nut  the  policy  of  this  Administration 
m  the  record.  Last  week  I  focused  on 
uir  relations  with  Western  Europe.  I 
stressed  our  interest  in  the  military 
-ecurity  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
transatlantic  community  and  our  clear 
commitment  to  good  bilateral  ties 
throughout  the  region. 

Today  I  will  concentrate  on  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia, 
md  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  I 
wfll  emphasize  our  concern  with  the 
:hallenge  from  adversaries  and  our  com- 
mitment to  building  constructive  ties 
>ver  time  that  promote  lasting  peace. 

This  week,  as  last,  I  speak  against 
:he  backdrop  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
:ion's  overall  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  policy 
.vith  four  points  that  bear  on  our  rela- 
:ions  not  only  with  Western  Europe  but 
ilso  with  those  nations  I  address  today: 

•  Our  insistence  on  restraint  and 
•eciprocity  in  East-West  relations; 

•  Our  determination  to  strengthen 
>ur  alliances,  particularly  NATO; 

•  Our  intention  to  play  a  construc- 
:ive  role  in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
vorld;  and 

•  Our  resolve  to  strengthen  our 
economy  and  our  defenses. 

A  fundamental  point  of  departure 
'or  this  presentation  is  the  distinction 
)etween  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and,  indeed,  among  the  coun- 
ries  of  Eastern  Europe  themselves. 
Nothing  could  serve  our  interests  in  that 
jart  of  the  world  worse  than  to  lump 
hem  into  one  bloc.  Each  nation  presents 
inique  problems  and  unique  oppor- 
unities  for  the  United  States. 

The  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  remains 
he  most  important  element  of  U.S. 
oreign  policy.  As  it  has  since  the  end  of 
Vorld  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union 
■epresents  the  primary  threat  to  U.S. 
iecurity  and  interests.  Our  efforts  to 


deal  with  that  threat  have  the  most  pro- 
found implications  for  our  national 
defense  posture,  our  budget,  and  the 
rest  of  American  diplomacy.  Failure  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  challenges 
presented  us  by  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  the  most  serious  of  consequences, 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Yugoslavia  and  each  of  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  their  own 
distinctive  character  and  dynamics.  In 
our  relations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  we  seek  to 
encourage  evolutionary  change  toward 
greater  diversity  and  national  in- 
dependence. We  do  so  because  of  the 
conviction  that  this  approach  will  serve 
best  our  interest  in  stability  and  peace  in 
Europe.  Yugoslavia — a  unique,  non- 
aligned  nation — is  of  special  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Our  relations  with 
that  nonaligned  country  are  qualitatively 
different  from  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have 
not  had  relations  with  Albania  since 
World  War  II. 

Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind, 
let  me  turn  to: 

•  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union: 
status  of  that  relationship,  the  new  ap- 
proach of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
progress  to  date,  and  prospects  for  the 
future;  and 

•  Relations  with  Yugoslavia  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe:  our  general 
interests  and  instruments  of  policy  and 
ties  with  the  individual  countries. 

U.S.-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Status  of  the  Relationship 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  rarely  been  more 
troubled  than  at  the  present.  The  roots 
of  current  bilateral  tensions  are  buried 
in  fundamentally  different  systems  and 
world  views.  But,  in  recent  years,  a 
number  of  factors  have  sharpened 
dramatically  the  differences  between  our 
two  countries.  The  most  significant  of 
these  factors  has  been  a  growing  lack  of 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  tendency  has  manifested 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

First,  there  has  been  an  un- 
precedented Soviet  military  buildup. 


Soviet  military  expenditures  have  grown 
steadily  over  the  past  20  years  at  an 
average  of  4%-5%  a  year.  As  a  result,  a 
conservative  estimate  of  our  spending 
and  theirs  snows  that  the  Soviets  out- 
spent  us  by  30%  in  1979  alone.  The 
Soviet  effort  has  allowed  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
pull  abreast  of  us  in  strategic  and  naval 
forces  and  in  ojyiejiarej£_QLtraditional 
U.S.  predominance,  while  improving  in 
both  quantitative  and  qualumive-terms 
its  margin  of  superiority  around  its 
borders.  It  has  also  given  the  Soviet 
Union  unprecedented  capabilities  for  the 
projection  of  power. 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  shown  a 
growing  propensity  to  use  force  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  Directly,  as  in 
Afghanistan,  or  acting  through  proxies, 
as  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  the  Soviets 
have  shown  a  growing  preference  for 
military  solutions  to  regional  issues.  At 
the  same  time,  their  support  of  so-called 
movements  of  national  liberation  and 
organizations  engaging  in  international 
terrorism  has  continued  unabated, 
despite  its  impact  on  relations  with  the 
West. 

Even  in  Europe — an  area  the 
Soviets  have  tried  to  make  an  "island  of 
detente"  in  order  to  further  Soviet 
economic  and  political  goals  and  to  in- 
sure access  to  Western  credits  and 
technology — the  Soviet  Union  has 
resorted  to  the  most  blatant  tactics  of 
intimidation  to  influence  events  in 
Poland.  While  the  military  situation  in 
and  around  that  country  is  not  as  alarm- 
ing as  earlier  this  year,  heavy  Soviet 
political  pressure  continues  and  Soviet 
military  intervention  could  still  come 
with  little  warning. 

The  Soviet  Union's  increasingly 
assertive  behavior  stems  only  partly 
from  its  enhanced  military  capabilities. 
It  can  also  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
credible  constraints  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  For 
whatever  reasons — and  they  are  many 
and  complex — the  Soviet  leadership  in 
recent  years  has  shown  little  regard  for 
the  ability  and/or  the  will  of  the  West  to 
respond  effectively  to  its  challenges. 
And,  when  the  West  has  responded,  it 
has  too  often  been  without  coherence  or 
real  credibility. 

A  New  Relationship 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  moved 
forcefully  in  its  first  4  months  in  office 
to  reverse  these  trends.  We  seek  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
better  serves  U.S.  interests — a  relation- 
ship grounded  in  realities,  not  hopes. 
Such  a  relationship  must  be  based  on 
two  principles:  restraint  and  reciprocity. 
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Restraint.  We  cannot  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force  and  violence  as  instruments  of 
foreign  policy  if  such  means  continue  to 
pay  benefits.  Bringing  about  greater 
Soviet  restraint  will  involve 
demonstrating  that  there  is  no  attractive 
alternative.  This  approach  will  require, 
first  of  all,  that  the  United  States  im- 
prove its  capabilities  in  areas  where  our 
interests  and  the  Soviets  come  into  con- 
flict. Our  focus  will  be  threefold. 

•  First,  we  will  improve  the  defense 
balance  to  insure  our  security,  avoid  the 
prospect  of  political  blackmail,  and 
reestablish  allied  confidence. 

•  Second,  we  will  repair  our 
alliances.  As  I  noted  in  my  earlier 
presentation,  this  approach  will  require 
much  closer  and  more  effective  consulta- 
tions than  we  have  conducted  in  the 
past.  Our  perceptions  and  interests  will 
never  coincide  perfectly  with  those  of 
our  allies,  but  it  is  important  that  we 
share  a  general  sense  of  strategy  and 
tactics  in  our  approach  to  East-West 
problems. 

•  Finally,  we  will  expand  our 
capabilities  for  meeting  Soviet 
challenges  to  our  interests  in  the 
developing  world.  Doing  so  will  require 
that  we  take  better  advantage  than  in 
the  past  of  our  political,  economic,  and 
other  assets — and  those  of  our  allies. 
And,  it  will  demand  a  greater  invest- 
ment of  scarce  economic  and  other 
resources.  It  will  also  take  a  greater 
effort  in  the  realm  of  security — both 
directly  and  by  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  our  friends  in  areas 
threatened  by  Soviet  expansionism.  Our 
efforts  in  each  of  these  fields  will  require 
great  sensitivity  to  local  conditions  to  in- 
sure that  we  do  not  create  more  prob- 
lems for  ourselves  than  we  resolve. 

Reciprocity.  Demonstrating  to  the 
Soviets,  by  expanding  our  own  capabili- 

>hat  there  is  no  alternative  to 
restraint  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  success 
of  our  approach.  But,  we  recognize  as 
well  the  value  and  long-term  necessity  of 
giving  the  Soviets  incentives  to  act  with 
greater  restraint. 

The  Reagan  Administration  does  not 
view  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Nor  does  it  believe 
that  the  prospecl  of  cooperative  ac- 
tivities will  necessarily  induce  the  Soviet 
Union  to  moderate  its  policies.  Linkage 
will  be  an  operative  principle.  The 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  ex- 

to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  joint  ac- 
tivity- in  areas  of  interest  to  them,  even 
eek  to  undercut  our  interests. 
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But,  in  the  context  of  adequate  and 
credible  U.S.  defense  and  regional 
capabilities  and  on  a  basis  of  strict 
reciprocity  of  benefits,  the  United  States 
is  open  to  an  expansion  of  mutually 
beneficial  activities,  if  justified  by  Soviet 
behavior.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  respond  positively  to  constructive  in- 
itiatives by  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
given  the  lessons  of  recent  history,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
words  alone.  Soviet  actions  in  Afghan- 
istan and  elsewhere  have  created  the 
existing  obstacles  to  expanded  relations. 
Soviet  actions  will  be  required  to  remove 
them. 

The  areas  where  our  insistence  on 
reciprocity  will  have  its  most  direct  ap- 
plications are  arms  control  and  economic 
policy.  With  respect  to  arms  control,  the 
Administration's  review  remains  under- 
way. The  issues  are  complex  and  related 
to  basic  decisions  on  U.S.  military  pro- 
grams which  will  be  made  only  in  the 
months  ahead.  We  have  nonetheless 
made  clear  our  recognition  of  the  poten- 
tial value  of  verifiable,  balanced  arms 
control  agreements  which  enhance  our 
national  security.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  commitment  to  the  SALT 
process.  It  is  also  our  intention  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
theater  nuclear  forces  (TNF)  arms  con- 
trol by  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  participate,  along  with  our 
NATO  allies,  in  the  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction  talks  in  Vienna. 

With  regard  to  economic  policy,  the 
challenge  for  us  is  to  develop  an  ap- 
proach which  minimizes  the  West's 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  pressure,  denies 
the  Soviets  technology  and  goods  which 
would  enhance  their  military  capabilities, 
maximizes  our  own  leverage,  and  is  fair 
to  U.S.  producers.  We  will  be  working 
with  our  allies  and  economic  partners  in 
the  months  ahead  toward  this  end.  In 
both  these  areas,  Soviet  international 
conduct  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
possibilities  for  real  progress. 

Progress  on  New  Approach 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  ap- 
proach the  Reagan  Administration  will 
take  in  its  dealings  with  the  U.S.S.R.  I 
would  like  to  describe  briefly  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  implementing  our 
policy. 

With  respect  to  improving  our  abili- 
ty to  restrain  Soviet  actions,  we  have 
moved  dramatically  in  a  range  of  areas 
to  restore  U.S.  credibility  and  the 
capabilities  which  underlie  it.  In  the 
defense  sphere,  our  budgetary  decisions 
have  made  clear  to  the  Soviets  and 


others  the  impossibility  of  their  attainir 
superiority  over  the  United  States  in 
any  critical  measurement  of  capabilities) 
At  the  same  time,  our  decisions  have 
given  our  allies  and  others  an  example  i 
to  follow,  and  us,  a  sound  position  frorr 
which  to  urge  greater  allied  efforts. 

•  With  the  ministerial  of  the  North' 
Atlantic  Council,  held  in  Rome  in  May, 
we  have  made  a  solid  start  at  building  e 
new  NATO  consensus  on  East-West 
relations  based  on  a  shared  recognition  I, 
of  the  need  to  restrain  Soviet  power. 

•  The  meeting  of  the  Defense  Plan- 
ning Group  in  May  resulted  in  solid 
NATO  reendorsement  of  a  greater 
defense  effort  and  in  moving  ahead  on 
schedule  with  TNF  modernization  in 
Europe. 

•  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  undertook 
in  May  to  increase  Japanese  efforts  in 
behalf  of  their  own  defense  and  to 
enhance  support  for  U.S.  forces  in 
Japan  in  the  interests  of  Far  Eastern 
security. 

Elsewhere,  we  are  handling  a  varie- 
ty of  regional  issues  in  ways  designed  t( 
foster  the  climate  of  peaceful  interna- 
tional change  in  which  U.S.  and  Wester 
advantages  can  best  be  brought  to  bear 
in  our  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

•  We  are  working  more  effectively 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  than 
at  any  time  in  the  recent  past  to 
strengthen  that  strategically  important 
nation  in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggression 
across  its  border  into  Afghanistan. 

•  At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to 
work  closely  with  Pakistan  and  other  na 
tions  to  keep  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan 
and  allow  a  political  settlement  there  in 
keeping  with  the  desires  of  the  Afghan 
people. 

•  We  are  working  with  a  variety  of 
concerned  governments  in  the  region  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  bolster  security 
there  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  opportunities  for 
further  Soviet  expansion  presented  by 
continuing  instability  in  Iran  and  the 
Iran-Iraq  conflict. 

•  We  are  engaged  actively  in  efforts 
to  resolve  the  current  Israeli-Syrian  im- 
passe in  a  manner  which  prevents  fur- 
ther expansion  of  Soviet  influence  in 
that  critical  and  unstable  region. 

•  In  El  Salvador,  we  have  signaled 
our  determination  not  to  allow  Soviet- 
backed  subversion  to  topple  a  legal 
government  seeking  to  implement  badly 
needed  internal  reforms.  We  have  made 
clear  our  determination  to  go  to  the 
source  to  prevent  such  subversion,  if 
necessary. 
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•  We  are  working  with  the  Associa- 
ion  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
\SKANi  states  to  build  pressure  on 
'ietnam  to  end  its  Soviet-backed  oc- 
upation  of  Kampuchea. 

•  We  are  proceeding  in  a  responsi- 
ve manner  in  building  an  expanded  rela- 
ionship  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
'hina. 

•  We  are  working  with  all  in- 

ted  parties  to  resolve  such  African 
-sues  as  a  peaceful  settlement  of  prob- 
L-ms  in  Namibia  in  ways  which  deny  the 
knriet  Union  further  opportunities  to  ex- 
and  its  influence  through  violent 
leans. 

'rospects  for  the  Future 

tctivities  have  conveyed  to  the 
loviets  an  unmistakable  signal  of  our 
eriousness  and  have  significantly  ex- 
anded  our  ability  to  influence  their 
ehavior.  We  must  build  on  these  efforts 


in  the  months  ahead.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  left  open  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
at  all  levels  here  and  in  Moscow.  And 
we  will  build  on  that  dialogue  during  the 
meeting  in  New  York  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  this 
September. 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  Soviets 
our  preparedness  for  an  improved  rela- 
tionship if  Soviet  behavior  warrants  it. 
The  President's  decision  to  lift  the  par- 
tial grains  embargo  in  fulfillment  of  his 
campaign  pledge  could  not  have  been 
taken  had  the  Soviet  Union  intervened 
militarily  in  Poland.  Our  decision  to 
enter  into  preliminary  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  setting  a  date  for 
resumption  of  TNF  discussions  should 
be  seen  in  the  same  context.  It  should  be 
clear  that  any  Soviet  move  against 
Poland  would  have  significant  conse- 


quences for  all  aspects  of  East- West 
relations. 

By  the  same  token,  further  concrete 
evidence  of  Soviet  willingness  to  accept 
peaceful  change  would  allow  a  broader 
expansion  of  the  relationship.  Movement 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  Afghanistan 
issue  on  terms  which  would  insure  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
would  be  particularly  important. 

In  the  absence  of  this  or  similar  in- 
itiatives, the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  no  alternative  but  to  insure  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  deal  more  firmly  and 
credibly  than  in  the  past  with  Soviet 
lack  of  restraint.  We  will  direct  our 
efforts  over  the  months  ahead  toward 
that  end. 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Eastern  Europe  is  not  a  monolith.  Each 
country  in  the  area  has  its  unique 


m 
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J.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe 


U.S.S.R. 


Czechoslovakia 


Area:  9  million  sq.  mi.  (8.7  million  sq. 

mi.  is  the  Soviet  Union) 
Population:  369  million  (1978);  (261 

million  in  the  Soviet  Union) 
GNP:  $1.3  trillion  (1978) 
GNP  Per  Capita:  $3,500 
Share  of  World  GNP:  16% 
Share  of  World  Trade:  8%  (1979) 
Value  of  Merchandise  Imports  from 

U.S.:  $4  billion  (1980) 
Value  of  Exports  to  U.S.:  $1  billion 

(1980) 


Cj 

*i 


□  ,„-.-,  ,  r-  .  ,„ni.r„„...  "Includes  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 

Warsaw  Pact  and  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (COMECON)      Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania. 

1       ]  Members  of  Group  of  77  (G-77) 

]  Member  of  nonaligned  movement 


3SP 

EH 


4o\e:  Albania  has  no  international  affiliation  except  with  the  United  Nations. 

>ee  June  1981  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  description  and 
nembership  lists  of  COMECON,  G-77,  and  nonaligned  movement. 


The  U.S.  Government  has  not  recognized  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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history  and  culture,  and  the  trends  in 
the  region  are  toward  increasing 
economic,  social,  and  even  political 
diversity.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  War- 
saw Pact  member  states  of  Eastern 
Europe— Poland,  Hungary,  Romania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic— is  tailored  to 
our  interests  and  to  the  situation 
prevailing  in  each  country.  We  differen- 
tiate between  these  countries  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  degree  that  they  pursue 
independent  foreign  policies  and/or  more 
liberal  domestic  policies. 

U.S.  Interests 

Our  primary  interests  are: 

•  A  strong  and  legitimate  security 
interest  based  on  the  proposition  that  a 
peaceful  Eastern  Europe,  which  is 
engaged  in  constructive  interaction  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world,  can  be 
a  force  for  stability  in  Europe. 

•  A  deep,  humanitarian  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  both  because  of  their  interna- 
tionally recognized  rights  and  because 
millions  of  Americans  trace  their 
heritage  to  the  area. 

•  A  growing  interest  in  trade  and 
other  forms  of  economic  cooperation. 

Our  bilateral  relations  with  most  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  member  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  improved 
significantly  in  recent  years.  This  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  work  toward 
further  improvements.  In  doing  so,  it 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

•  The  degree  to  which  individual 
Eastern  European  governments 
demonstrate  both  the  desire  and  ability 
to  reciprocate  our  interests  in  improved 
relations,  and  demonstrate  sensitivity  to 
U.S.  interests; 

•  Indications  that  these  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  Europe,  both  through  the  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe]  process  and  in  their 
bilateral  relations  with  other  European 
countries;  and 

•  Indications  that  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean governments  are  sensitive  to  the 
tradition-  and  aspirations  of  their 
peoph  eek  to  fulfill  their  com- 

inder  the  provisions  of  basket 
■  I  as  other  sections  of  the 
nki  Final  Act. 

PollCJ  Instruments 

bo  further  U.S.  bi- 
nd improve  relations  with  the 


countries  of  Eastern  Europe  include 
high-level  visits,  cultural  and  scientific- 
exchanges,  and  trade  and  other  forms  of 
economic  cooperation.  We  will  welcome 
high-level  contacts  with  leaders  of  those 
Eastern  European  countries  with  which 
our  relations  are  positive  and  are 
susceptible  to  significant  improvement. 
We  will  encourage  cultural  and  scientific- 
exchanges  with  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
belief  that  they  enhance  mutual 
understanding  and  enable  Eastern  Euro- 
peans to  experience  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  and  the  vitality  of  its 
democratic  institutions. 

Bilateral  trade  has  become  an  impor- 
tant component  of  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe.  Trade  relations  based 
on  most  favored  nation  (MFN)  status 
now  exist  with  Poland,  Romania,  and 
Hungary.  In  1980,  our  total  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  was  $3.3  billion,  and 
U.S.  exports  exceeded  imports  by  well 
over  $1  billion.  In  our  trade  and 
economic  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe, 
we  seek  to  strike  a  prudent  balance 
among  our  political,  trade,  and  security 
interests.  We  seek,  together  with  our 
allies,  to  offer  Eastern  Europe  alter- 
natives to  even  heavier  reliance  on  trade 
with  other  members  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance.  We  also 
want  the  American  farmer  and  worker 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  expanded  ex- 
port markets.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  intend  to  export  technology  which 
could  adversely  affect  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. 

The  extension  of  MFN  tariff  treat- 
ment to  Romania  and  Hungary  has 
served  our  commercial  interests  and 
removed  an  obstacle  to  improved  rela- 
tions in  other  areas.  It  has  also  permit- 
ted substantial  progress  on  emigration 
and  humanitarian  issues.  The  President's 
recommendation  concerning  continuation 
of  his  waiver  authority  on  MFN  status 
for  Hungary  and  Romania,  under  Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  is 
subject  to  congressional  review  this 
month.  We  strongly  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  waiver  for  both  coun- 
tries. This  recommendation  does  not  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  problems  in  emigra- 
tion continue  and  that  U.S.  humani- 
tarian concerns  have  not  been  entirely 
eliminated.  But,  it  does  take  account  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
likelihood  of  more  positive  results  if  the 
waiver  is  renewed. 


Relations  With  Warsaw  Pact 
Countries 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  our  policy  of  differentiatii 
among  the  individual  countries,  it  is  n 
surprising  that  our  bilateral  relations 
vary  substantially  from  country  to  coi 
try. 

Poland.  The  dramatic  developmei 
in  Poland  over  the  past  1 1  months  ha) 
captured  the  attention  of  the  world.  W 
welcome  changes  which  correspond  to 
the  aspirations  and  traditions  of  the 
Polish  people.  But,  we  will  continue  to 
refrain  from  words  or  actions  which 
would  complicate  the  resolution  of 
Poland's  problems  by  the  Poles 
themselves.  We  continue  to  believe  thj 
the  resolution  of  Poland's  internal  pro! 
lems  can  be  achieved  best  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  calm  and  moderation,  frei 
from  all  outside  interference.  We  rems 
committed  to  the  NATO  communique  < 
December  12,  1980,  which  stated  that 
any  intervention  in  Poland  would  fun- 
damentally alter  the  entire  internation; 
situation  and  that  the  allies  would  be 
compelled  to  react  in  a  manner  which 
the  gravity  of  this  development  would 
require. 

We  have  noted  with  concern  the 
economic  hardships  faced  by  the  Polish 
people  and  the  detrimental  effect  of 
Poland's  economic  difficulties  on  effort: 
to  continue  the  process  of  peaceful 
renewal.  Together  with  other  Western 
countries,  we  have  taken  steps  to  ease 
Poland's  economic  difficulties. 

•  Poland  received  the  largest  alloc; 
tion  to  any  country  of  Commodity  Cred 
Corporation  agricultural  guarantees  in 
fiscal  year  1981— $670  million. 

•  In  April,  as  Poland's  food  supplie 
continued  to  deteriorate,  we  authorized 
the  sale  of  $71  million  of  surplus  dairy 
products  (30,000  tons  of  dried  milk  and 
30,000  tons  of  butter)  and  permitted 
payment  in  Polish  currency. 

•  We  joined  other  Western  coun- 
tries in  easing  Poland's  financial  positioi 
by  rescheduling  repayments  of  official 
debt  for  the  remainder  of  1981.  Approx 
imately  $400  million  in  principal  and  in- 
terest owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  wil 
be  affected.  Together  with  other 
creditor  governments,  we  will  consider 
the  possibility  of  rescheduling 
repayments  for  subsequent  years. 

In  taking  these  steps,  we  have  em- 
phasized to  the  Polish  authorities  that 
we  expect  the  Polish  Government  and 
people  to  make  meaningful  efforts  to 
reinvigorate  the  Polish  economy  and  to 
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store  Poland's  creditworthiness.  We 

ive  also  stressed  the  need  for  corn- 
steps  by  Poland's  Warsaw  Part 
irticularly  the  Soviet  Union.  We 

ill  continue  to  underscore  these  points 
future  discussions  on  Poland's 

XMtomic  and  financial  problems. 

Romania.  Romania  continues  to  pur- 
le  an  independent  foreign  policy,  as  ex- 
nplified  by  its  positions  on  Afghanistan 
id  the  Middle  Past  and  its  constructive 
ile  in  the  CSCE  context.  Romania  car- 
es out  more  than  50%  of  its  trade  with 
mmunist  countries.  The  United 
is  become  Romania's  third 
trading  partner. 
This  Administration  has  already 
■gun  a  high-level  political  dialogue  with 
mania.  Last  month  President  Reagan 

-    retary  Haig  met  with  Foreign 
mister  Andrei  in  Washington,  and 
immerce  Secretary  Baldrige  traveled 
Bucharest  for  the  U.S. -Romanian 
int  Economic  Commission  and  met 

nth  President  Ceausescu. 
vretary  Haig  underlined  to  Minister 
ldrei  our  recognition  of  Romania's  uni- 
e  position  in  Eastern  Europe  and  sup- 
rt  for  the  principle  of  self- 
termination.  He  also  emphasized  that 
imanian  responsiveness  to  U.S.  con- 
rns  relating  to  emigration  and 
mitarian  issues  would  contribute  to 
e  further  development  of  our 
lations. 

Hungary.  Hungary  has  embraced 
1  'E  process,  using  it  as  a 
amework  for  relations  with  Western 
irope  and  the  United  States.  We  are 
ntinuing  to  build  upon  the  momentum 
nerated  by  the  return  of  the  Crown  of 
.  Stephen  and  the  signing  of  the 
S. -Hungarian  Trade  Agreement  in 
78.  Hungary  is  particularly  interested 
improving  economic  relations  with  the 
lited  States,  and  our  trade  relations 
e  developing  in  a  positive  and 
sinesslike  fashion.  Hungary's  record 
emigration  continues  to  be  positive, 
d  its  leaders  permit  a  relatively  broad 
gree  of  expression  on  other  than 
litical  topics. 

Bulgaria.  We  have  made  measured 
in  improving  relations  with 
Igaria  over  the  past  several  years, 

this  progress  has  slowed 
"newhat  in  the  past  year.  We  have  a 
•dest  but  active  educational,  scientific, 
i  cultural  exchange  program  with 
Igaria,  and  the  maritime  agreement 
concluded  at  the  beginning  of  this 
ministration  is  working  out  satisfac- 
ilv.  U.S.  trade  with  Bulgaria,  while 
t  extensive,  is  balanced  in  our  favor, 


and  the  Bulgarian  Ciovernment  is  in- 
terested in  expanding  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  developing  economic 
relations  in  other  ways. 

Czechoslovakia.  Our  relations  with 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  poor  for  some 
time  due  to  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment's harsh  repression  of  dissent  and 
its  close  adherence  to  Soviet  positions  on 
foreign  policy.  Negotiations  are  pres- 
ently underway  on  a  settlement  of 
postwar  nationalization  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens  against  Czechoslovakia.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  an 
agreement,  but  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  an  acceptable  settlement  will  be 
reached.  We  are  consulting  closely  with 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations. 

German  Democratic  Republic. 

Despite  deep  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  G.D.R.,  we  have 
sought  and  achieved  practical  im- 
provements in  our  bilateral  relations. 


Since  the  signing  of  the  consular  conven- 
tion in  1979,  we  have  begun  negotiations 
on  a  cultural  agreement,  and  may  soon 
begin  negotiating  on  claims.  We  have 
encouraged  the  G.D.R.  to  exercise 
restraint  in  Poland  and  in  the  developing 
world,  to  settle  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
as  well  as  Jewish  claims,  and  to  improve 
its  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  For  its  part,  the  G.D.R.  has  ex- 
pedited the  resolution  of  cases  of  divided 
families  with  the  United  States.  The 
G.D.R.  seeks  MFN  treatment  with  us, 
but  we  have  made  clear  that  it  must 
first  settle  claims  and  give  assurances 
required  by  the  Jackson- Vanik  amend- 
ment. 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 

The  position  of  nonaligned  Yugoslavia  is 
intrinsically  different  from  that  of  the 


East  Berlin  Volkskammer  Elections 


ALLIED  PUBLIC  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  14,  19811 

On  June  14,  1981,  the  authorities  of  the 
G.D.R.  [German  Democratic  Republic] 
held  elections  in  the  Eastern  sector  of 
Berlin  in  which  deputies  from  that  sec- 
tor were,  for  the  first  time,  directly 
elected  to  the  G.D.R.  Volkskammer.  The 
Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
through  their  Embassies  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  [today]  presented  formal 
diplomatic  protests  to  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  this  action. 
These  elections  were  held  on  the 
basis  of  an  amendment  of  the  G.D.R. 
election  law  approved  by  the  Volkskam- 
mer on  28  June  1979.  They  constituted  a 
change  in  the  previous  practice  whereby 
the  representatives  of  the  Eastern  sec- 
tor of  Berlin  were  not  directly  elected 
but  were  nominated  to  the  Stadt- 
verordnetenversammlung  of  Berlin 
(East).  The  practice  was  part  of  the  ex- 
isting situation  to  which  the  Quadripar- 
tite Agreement  of  3  September  1971 
refers.  The  new  procedures  which  the 
G.D.R.  has  introduced  in  the  Eastern 
sector  of  Berlin  treat  this  sector  as 
though  it  were  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  G.D.R.  This  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  wartime  and  postwar  agreements 
defining  the  status  of  the  special  Berlin 
area  and,  accordingly,  also  in  contradic- 


tion with  the  Quadripartite  Agreement 
of  3  September  1971  which  applies  to 
the  whole  of  Berlin. 

In  the  London  declaration  of  May  9, 
1977,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
reaffirmed  that  the  status  of  the  special 
area  of  Berlin  could  not  be  modified 
unilaterally.  They  also  stated  that  they 
would  continue  to  reject  all  attempts  to 
put  in  question  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities which  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  retain  relating  to  Germany 
as  a  whole  and  to  all  four  sections  of 
Berlin.  These  points  were  reiterated  in 
the  29  June  1979  statement  in  Tokyo  by 
the  foreign  ministers  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  in 
the  protest  delivered  in  Moscow  by  the 
Embassies  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  on  9  July 
1979. 

Accordingly  the  three  allied  govern- 
ments wish  to  reemphasize  the  position 
which  they  have  publicly  expressed  on 
many  previous  occasions:  No  unilateral 
decision  taken  by  the  G.D.R.  authorities 
can  affect  the  legal  situation  of  greater 
Berlin.  The  three  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  full  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  Berlin. 


■Press  release  V.)2  of  June  15,  1981. 
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member  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
we  deal  with  Yugoslavia  on  the  basis  of 
its  unique  status.  Yugoslavia's  collective 
leadership  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  course  set  by 
President  Tito:  nonalignment  in  foreign 
policy  and  self-management  at  home. 

An  independent,  economically  viable 
Yugoslavia  capable  of  resisting  external 
pressure  is  a  factor  for  stability  and 
peace  in  the  Balkans,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Europe  as  a  whole.  We  firmly 
support  Yugoslavia's  independence, 
political  unity,  and  territorial  integrity. 
U.S. -Yugoslav  relations  are  excellent.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  created  an  exten- 
sive range  of  relations. 

•  We  have  maintained  a  mature  and 
frank  political  dialogue  and  this  Ad- 
ministration has  furthered  the  dialogue. 

•  The  United  States  has  become 
Yugoslavia's  fourth  largest  trading  part- 
ner, and  we  are  the  leading  foreign  in- 
vestor in  Yugoslavia. 

•  Various  agreements  on  culture, 
science,  and  technology  provide  the 
framework  for  a  vigorous  program  of 
exchanges  and  joint  projects. 

•  We  are  engaged  with  the 
Yugoslav  military  authorities  in  a 
modest  program  of  visits,  arms 
transfers,  and  training. 

Despite  this  significant  record  of 
good  relations,  problems  remain. 
Although  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  combating  terrorist  activity 
against  Yugoslav  officials  and 
establishments  in  the  United  States, 
both  we  and  the  Yugoslavs  are  con- 
cerned over  the  continued  existence  of 
such  activity  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  determined  to  deter  such  activity 
and  to  punish  terrorists  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law.  We  are  pleased  that  5 
anti-Yugoslav  terrorists  were  convicted 
recently  by  a  court  in  New  York  City 
and  that  at  present  some  17  convicted 
terrorists  are  behind  bars. 

ALBANIA 

We  have  not  had  diplomatic  relations 
with  Albania  since  World  War  II.  Since 
the  termination  of  its  special  relationship 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
immer  of  1978,  Albania  has  fol- 
a  course  independent  of  major 
ers.  Albania  lias  moved  to 
improve  relations  with  Greece  and 

era  Europe.  The  process  of  improv- 
Vugoslav  relations  had  ad- 
gnificantly  before  the  outbreak 
olenl  demonstrations  by  ethnic  Al- 
avia's  autonomous 
Province  of  Kosovo  in  April  and  May. 


Albania's  leaders  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  do  not  presently  seek  to  improve 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Should 
Albania  display  an  interest  in  resuming 
relations  with  us,  we  would  be  prepared 
to  respond. 

BALTIC  STATES 

Some  reference  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  three  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia — is  in  order.  Our  policy 
of  not  recognizing  their  forcible  incor- 
poration into  the  U.S.S.R.  remains  un- 
changed. We  continue  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  last  three  Baltic  governments. 

CONCLUSION 

This  assessment  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  the  Warsaw 


Pact  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  brin^ 
me  full  circle.  I  conclude,  as  I  began, 
with  reference  to  the  overriding  prin- 
ciples that  govern  foreign  policy  unde 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

•  Ours  is  a  policy  that  reflects 
respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
tions  and  the  dignity  of  individuals. 

•  Ours  is  a  policy  that  demonstra 
determination  to  be  firm  in  the  face  o 
aggression  but  forthcoming  when  the; 
is  constructive  response  to  the  shared 
challenges  of  the  1980s. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearii 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wi 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 


U.S.  Contributions  to  the  ICRC 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
June  1,  1981,  that,  in  response  to  urgent 
humanitarian  needs  in  war-torn  areas, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  making  a  con- 
tribution of  $4.15  million  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  $1.5  million  as  a  contribution  to 
the  worldwide  ICRC  program  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance  to  political  de- 
tainees; 

•  $500,000  as  an  additional  con- 
tribution to  the  ICRC  general  program 
budget  (in  addition  to  a  previous  con- 
tribution of  $1  million),  bringing  the 
total  U.S.  contribution  for  1981  to  $1.5 
million;  and 

•  $2.15  million  against  various 
special  appeals,  as  follows: 

a)  Lebanon— $1  million  for 
emergency  medical  assistance  and  relief 
goods  to  victims  of  the  conflict; 

b)  El  Salvador— $500,000  for  relief 
to  persons  displaced  by  the  armed  con- 
flict; 

c)  Nicaragua— $250,000  to  support 
relief  activities; 

d)  Indonesia  (East  Timor)— 
$200,000  for  food  and  medical  assistance 
and  to  trace  missing  persons  and 
facilitate  family  reunification;  and 

e)  Iraq/Iran— $200,000  to  finance 
visits  to  prisoners  of  war,  to  assist 
civilians  in  combat  areas,  and  to  trace 
persons  displaced  by  military  operations. 

This  announcement  is  made  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Washington  of  Mr. 


Jean-Pierre  Hocke,  Director  of  Opera 
tions  of  the  ICRC.  This  current  visit  i 
one  of  a  series  of  periodic  visits  that 
Hocke  makes  to  Washington  to  discus 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 

The  ICRC  is  a  nongovernmental, 
nonreligious  Swiss  organization,  base< 
on  the  principles  of  neutrality  and 
humanitarianism,  which  is  primarily  c 
cerned  with  giving  protection  and 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  armed  cor 
flict.  The  Geneva  conventions,  which  I 
ICRC  helped  develop,  assign  the  folio1 
ing  specific  tasks  to  the  ICRC: 

•  Visiting  and  interviewing 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees 

•  Providing  relief  to  the  civilian 
population  of  occupied  territories; 

•  Searching  for  missing  persons; 
and 

•  Offering  its  good  offices  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  hospital 
zones  and  safety  zones. 

Among  the  general  reponsibilities 
the  ICRC  are  insuring  the  proper  im- 
plementation of  the  Geneva  conventior 
and  acting  as  a  neutral  intermediary  b 
tween  the  parties  to  a  conflict. 

U.S.  contributions  to  the  ICRC  are 
an  essential  part  of  a  coordinated  U.S. 
effort  to  assist  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  urgent  need  throughout  the 
world  by  means  of  cooperation  with  th 
U.N.  system,  the  ICRC  and  other  inter 
national  organizations,  and  private 
voluntary  agencies. 
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>rael's  Raid  on 

aq's  Nuclear  Facility 


Following  are  two  Department 

xt  of 
Haig's  letter  of  June  10  to 
\    i  I'M    '.  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
■ml  Senator 
I  I',  rcy,  <  'hairman  of  the 
Relations  Comm\ 
■  nt  hi/  Under  Secretary  for 
Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.. 
gn  Relations  Com- 


PARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
II  B,  19811 

rnment  of  Israel  has  informed 
United  States  that  the  Israeli  Air 
ce  attacked  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
■arch  facility  at  Tuwaitha  on  June  7. 
had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  raid, 
we  have  no  further  information.  We 

-eeking  more  information  con- 
ting  the  attack.  This  is  clearly  a  ven- 
ous development  and  a  source  of  ut- 

ern. 
We  have  no  first-hand  details  of  the 
ck  or  of  the  overall  damage,  in- 
ing  casualties.  Our  initial  estimate 
otential  radiation  effects  is  that  they 
ild  probably  be  minimal  and  limited 
he  immediate  vicinity  of  the  installa- 
.  This  is  based  on  preliminary  infor- 
ion  about  the  amount  and  quality  of 
erial  in  the  facility  at  the  time  of  the 
ck.  The  U.S.  Government  is  ready  to 
wnd  to  any  requests  for  help  in 
litoring  the  extent  of  any  nuclear  ef- 
s  and  in  dealing  with  any  other 
ted  problems. 

Once  we  have  additional  informa- 
.  we  will  have  more  to  say  on  the 
ect 


PARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
<E8.  1981 ' 

1  iovernment  condemns  the 
>rted  Israeli  air  strike  on  the  Iraq 
iear  facility,  the  unprecedented 
racter  of  which  cannot  but  seriously 
to  the  already  tense  situation  in  the 
ailable  evidence  suggests 
dded  equipment  was  employed 
ossible  violation  of  the  applicable 
?ement  under  which  it  was  sold  to 
iel,  and  a  report  to  this  effect  is  be- 
-ubmission  to  the  I    3 
n  accordance  with  the  rele- 
statute. 


SECRETARY'S  LETTER 
TO  THE  CONGRESS. 
JUNE  10,  1981 

I  am  providing  the  following  information  pur- 
suant to  section  3  (c)  ci)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

The  Department  of  State  has  learned  that 
on  June  7.  1981,  the  Government  of  Israel 
carried  out  an  air  attack  against  a  nuclear 
reactor  under  construction  in  Iraq.  Israeli  Air 
Force  units  taking  part  in  this  attack  were 
reportedly  equipped  with  defense  articles 
that  have  been  furnished  to  Israel  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Foreijm  Military 
Sales  program,  including  F-15  and  F-16  air- 
craft. 

Sales  to  Israel  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  program  are  governed  by  a  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement  of  July  23, 
1952  (TIAS  2675).  which  provides  in  perti- 
nent part: 

"The  Government  of  Israel  assures  the 
United  States  Government  that  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  as  may 
be  acquired  from  the  United  States  .  .  . 
are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to 
maintain  its  internal  security,  its 
legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United  Nations 
collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake 
any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state." 

In  these  circumstances,  I  must  report  on 
behalf  of  the  President  that  a  substantial 
violation  of  the  1952  Agreement  may  have 
occurred.  We  are  conducting-  a  review  of  the 
entire  matter  and  will  consider  the  contention 
of  Israel,  that  this  action  was  necessary  for 
its  defense  because  the  reactor  was  intended 
to  produce  atomic  bombs  and  would  become 
operational  very  soon  and  that,  once  it 
become  operational,  an  attack  would  have 
been  impossible  because  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  without  exposing  the  inhabitants  of 
Baghdad  to  massive  radioactive  lethal  fallout. 

While  our  discussions  with  Israel  con- 
tinue, and  while  your  Committee  is  consider- 
ing this  matter  the  President  has  directed  the 
suspension  for  the  time  being  of  the  im- 
mediate shipment  of  four  F-16  aircraft  which 
had  been  scheduled  for  this  week. 

In  responding  to  this  incident  we  will 
make  clear  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
view  the  obligations  of  foreign  countries  to 
observe  scrupulously  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  United  Suites  furnishes 
defense  articles  and  defense  services.  We 
will,  of  course,  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
outcome  of  our  discussions  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  and  our  deliberations  "n  the 
response  warranted. 

Sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  M.  HAIG,  JR. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  STOESSEL, 

JUNE  18.  1981 ' 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  committee  on  June  7,  1981, 
Israeli  air  attack  against  a  nuclear  real- 
tor under  construction  in  Iraq. 

You  have  received  the  Secretary's 
June  10,  1981,  letter  on  this  attack  pur- 
suant to  section  'A  (c)  (2)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act.  In  his  letter,  the 
Secretary  notified  Congress  that  a 
substantial  violation  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement  of 
July  23,  1952,  with  Israel  may  have  oc- 
curred and  indicated  that  we  were 
conducting  a  review  of  this  entire  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  subject  of  our  session 
today. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  with  Israel  includes 
assurance  by  Israel  that  U.S.  weapons 
provided  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment would  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
internal  security,  meet  legitimate  self- 
defense  needs,  or  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is 
part  or  in  U.N.  collective  security  ar- 
rangements and  measures.  The  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  Israel  will  not 
undertake  any  aggression  against  any 
other  state. 

Israeli  Air  Force  units  participating 
in  Israel's  attack  were  equipped  with 
defense  articles  furnished  to  Israel  by 
the  United  States  under  the  foreign 
military  sales  program  pursuant  to  the 
1952  agreement  with  Israel. 

Israel  contends  that  the  Iraqi  reac- 
tor was  intended  to  produce  the  re- 
quired weapons-grade  material  for  use 
in  atomic  weapons.  Israel  notes  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  the  two 
countries  and  has  further  contended  that 
Iraq  had  made  clear  its  intention  to  pro- 
duce such  a  weapon  for  use  against 
Israel.  Israel  indicated  its  belief  that  the 
reactor  would  become  operational  very 
quickly.  Israel  has  pointed  out  that  once 
the  reactor  became  operational,  an  air 
attack  would  have  been  impossible  since 
it  would  have  exposed  the  inhabitants  of 
Baghdad  to  massive  lethal  radioactive 
fallout.  Israel  also  indicated  that  it  had 
exhausted  all  diplomatic  remedies  prior 
to  the  attack.  The  Israelis,  therefore, 
sincerely  believe  that  their  attack  was 
an  act  of  legitimate  self-defense  and  not 
in  violation  of  their  1952  agreement  with 
the  United  States. 

Iraq  denies  that  its  nuclear  program 
has  any  application  other  than  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  It 
points  out  that  it  has  ratified  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  (NUT)  and  notes 
that  Israel  has  not  and  that  Iraq's  reac- 
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tor  and  supply  of  enriched  uranium  were 
subject  to  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  controls.  Iraq  further 
points  out  that  no  violations  were  found 
and  that  all  enriched  uranium  supplied 
to  Iraq  was  accounted  for.  Iraq, 
therefore,  believes  Israel's  action  was 
unprovoked  aggression. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  proliferation.  We 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  Ira- 
qi nuclear  facility  because  it  could  give 
Iraq  the  capability  to  build  atomic 
weapons  if  other  elements  were  added. 
Furthermore  Iraq  has  made  no  secret  of 
its  enmity  toward  Israel.  We  have 
shared  these  concerns  in  the  past  with 
appropriate  governments  and  made 
clear  our  view  that  global  adherence  to, 
and  respect  for,  the  most  stringent 
safeguards  is  essential.  While  the  NPT 
and  IAEA  safeguards  regime  are  still 
critical  to  any  nonproliferation  effort, 
we  can  all  agree  that  we  should  work  to 
strengthen  today's  safeguards  to  further 
allay  the  kind  of  suspicion  and  mistrust 
that  contributed  to  Israel's  action. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand 
that  although  safeguards  are  vital,  there 
are  other  critical  elements  required  to 
deal  with  the  proliferation  problem.  For 
example,  material  that  is  in  a  nearly 
weapons-usable  form  presents  special 
dangers  and  should  be  minimized  or 
avoided.  This  is  why  we  believe  that  sup- 
pliers must  exercise  care  in  their  nuclear 


Situation  in  the 
Middle  East 

STATEMENT  BY  WHITE  HOUSE 
DEPUTY  PRESS  SECRETARY, 

.JUNE  11.  1981' 

The  Presidenl  today  is  meeting  with  the 
Ambassadors  to  discuss  his  initiatives 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.2  He  wants 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  various  coun- 
tries to  be  aware  of  his  commitment  and 
the  commitment  of  the  I  fnited  States  to 
urtherance  of  the  peace  process  in 
thai  critical  region  of  the  world.  He 

le  Ambassadoi      -  convey  this 
tive  governments.  The 
Pre  idenl  will  welcome  their  views  on 

ion  of  Ai  lor  Habib 

[Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's  special 
to  the  Middli  :ontinues 

th  the  important  go       i    oul 

heasl  ed 

Ml 


activities,  and  particularly  so  in  volatile 
areas  of  the  world.  The  nonproliferation 
policy  guidelines  we  will  soon  be  discuss- 
ing with  you  take  explicit  account  of 
these  facts. 

The  United  States  was  not  consulted 
in  any  way  about  any  phase  of  the 
Israeli  action,  nor  were  we  informed  of 
it  in  advance.  Although  we  had  concerns 
about  the  potential  of  Iraq's  nuclear  pro- 
gram, we  do  believe  that  the  Israelis  had 
not  exhausted  all  the  diplomatic  options 
available  for  alleviating  their  concerns. 
We  further  believe  that  the  un- 
precedented character  of  the  Israeli  air 
attack  could  not  but  seriously  add  to  the 
already  tense  situation  in  the  area  and 
seriously  complicate  our  effort  to  resolve 
the  various  problems  in  the  area  through 
peaceful  means.  For  these  reasons  we 
condemned  Israel's  attack.  In  addition, 
the  President  decided  to  suspend  the 
scheduled  delivery  of  four  F-16s  to 
Israel  while  the  Congress  considered  the 
issue  and  while  we  consulted  with  Israel 
and  others. 

Neither  our  condemnation  nor  the 
suspension  of  delivery  of  the  four  air- 
craft implied  that  we  had  reached  any 
determination  of  the  legal  questions 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  that 
may  have  been  raised  by  Israel's  action. 
We  have  not  made  such  a  determination 
under  the  act.  Nor  should  our  condem- 
nation be  construed  as  implying  that  we 
did  not  ourselves  have  serious  misgiv- 


portant  venture.  This  is  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tensions  and  a  lessening  of 
the  possibility  of  conflict  arising  out  of 
developments  in  Lebanon  which  affect 
the  entire  region.  The  President  regards 
this  goal  to  be  of  utmost  importance.  He 
wishes  that  the  Habib  mission  will  con- 
tinue in  cooperation  with  the  concerned 
parties,  whom  we  hope  share  our  sense 
of  the  mission's  continued  importance. 
[The  President  said,]  "The  incident3 
earlier  this  week  is  evidence  the  only 
answer  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  achieve 
a  true  peace.  As  long  as  there  is  suspi- 
cion among  the  nations,  the  specter  of 
further  tragedies  will  hang  over  us." 


'Read  at  the  daily  press  briefing  at  the 
White  House  by  Larry  M.  Speaks  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  June  15,  L981). 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  1 1,  the  Presi- 
denl held  meetings  with,  first,  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Bahrain,  Saudi  Arabia,  Morocco, 
.Jordan,  and  Sudan,  and  then  with  the  Am- 
bassador of  Israel. 

'The  Israeli  bombing  of  the  Osirak 
nuclear  facility  near  Tuwaitha,  Iraq.B 


ings  regarding  the  ultimate  charact< 
and  direction  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  pr 
gram. 

We  are  concerned  by  the  damag 
that  resorting  to  violence  does  to  th 
cause  of  peace  in  the  region.  But  w< 
must  note  that  Iraq  has  not  recogni; 
the  legitimacy  of  Israel,  has  refused 
ascribe  to  U.N.  Security  Council  Re: 
tions  242  and  338  and  rejected  the  ( 
David  accords,  and  has  not  played  a 
structive  role  in  the  peace  process. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  forci 
and  hostility  are  not  the  answers  to 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  The  pe 
of  the  Middle  East  yearn  for  peace  s 
that  the  vast  human,  natural,  and 
technical  resources  of  the  region  can 
turned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  s 
that  this  area  can  become  a  model  fc 
coexistence  and  cooperation  among  i 
tions.  This  yearning  can  only  be  real 
through  redoubled  efforts  by  all  part 
to  find  negotiated  solutions  to  the  pr 
lems  they  face.  The  issues  before  us 
day  only  accentuate  this  fact. 

Since  the  attack,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  consultations  with  Israel 
other  appropriate  governments.  Our 
consultations  are  continuing,  and  we 
not  prepared  today  to  render  any 
judgments  on  the  merits  of  the  issue: 
reach  any  determinations.  We  believ* 
that  the  issue  in  its  essence  is  politic? 
rather  than  legal,  and  for  this  reason 
our  efforts  are  directed  toward  politi 
solutions.  This  is  a  grave  matter  that 
must  not  be  treated  in  haste.  Therefc 
our  efforts  and  our  review  are  contin 
ing.  We  will  keep  the  committee  in- 
formed as  we  continue  our  review  of 
issues. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Dep 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

identical  letters  were  sent  to  House 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  Senator  Percy  (text  o 
the  letter  to  Senator  Percy  was  issued  as 
White  House  press  release). 

:iThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearin 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wi 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 
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S.  Defers  F-16  Shipment  to  Israel 


RETARYS  PRESS  BRIEFING, 
AW  A. 

\  20.  1981 ' 

President  has  authorized  me  to 
e  the  following  statement. 

The  President  has  decided  to  defer 
shipment  of  F-16s  to  Israel.  This 
ter  remains  under  review. 

Q.  The  obvious  question  is  why  are 
deferring  a  decision  on  the  ship- 
t? 

A.  Clearly,  the  President  has  con- 
ed that  the  escalating  cycle  of 
;nce  in  the  Middle  East  at  this  time 
Id  make  a  decision  to  ship  this  equip- 
t  inappropriate. 

Q.  Is  this  still  part  of  the  original 
ew  of  Israel's  raid  into  Iraq,  or 
it  now  shifted  primarily  to  the 
ation  in  Lebanon? 

A.  The  basic  review,  of  course,  is 
ciated  with  the  raid  against  the 
i  reactor.  But,  as  I  said  Sunday 
ning,  it  would  be  specious  to  suggest 
the  escalating  cycle  of  violence  in 
Middle  East,  the  casualties  among 
combatants  on  both  sides  of  the 
ler  between  Lebanon  and  Israel,  was 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  delay  in 
President's  ultimate  decision  on  this 
ter,  and  he  has  decided  to  defer. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  problem  in 
ng  to  get  a  cease-fire  commitment? 
you  try  to  get  a  cease-fire  commit- 
it  from  [Prime  Minister]  Begin 
>re  making  your  decision? 

A.  No.  This  decision  is  not  related 
ny  way  to  the  discussions  ongoing 
^een  Ambassador  Habib  [Philip  C. 
ib,  the  President's  special  emissary 
ie  Middle  East]  and  his  efforts  to 
cture  a  calming  of  the  situation  and, 
2 fully,  a  cease-fire  among  the  par- 

This  is  a  decision  that  is  made 
•ntially  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
ate  in  the  Middle  East  in  vvhich  the 
1  of  violence  has  been  increasing  in 
?nt  days. 

Q.  Did  the  President  consult  with 
er  summit  members  here,  and  did 
f  offer  their  support  and  en- 
ragement  for  this  position? 

.  he  did  not  consult  on  the 
ifk  decision.  This  is  a  decision  that 
been  made  by  the  President  alone 
•r  consultation  with  his  key  advisers 


within  the  U.S.  Government.  Incidental- 
ly, the  view  of  his  advisers  was  unani- 
mous on  this  subject. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  also  sug- 
gest to  you  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  expressions  of  concern  by  all 
of  the  summit  participants  with  respect 
to  the  worsening  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  dangers  that  it  poses  for 
future  peace  in  the  area. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  latest  on  the 
Habib  mission?  Has  Mr.  Begin  been 
asked  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  and  has 
he  refused  to  do  so? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  describe  the  situa- 
tion in  those  terms  at  all.  I  think  we 
have  been,  after  attempting  with  all  of 
the  parties,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
structure  a  cease-fire — an  immediate 
cease-fire — to  terminate  the  dangers  to 
especially  innocent  noncombatants  who 
have  been  involved,  unfortunately,  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  We  have 
discussed  this  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  He  has  not  rejected  the  concept, 
but  I  think  he  feels,  and  correctly  so, 
that  he  is  a  parliamentary  government 
and  he  has  to  discuss  this  with  his 
cabinet.  That's  scheduled  to  take  place, 
as  I  understand,  tomorrow. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  difficult 
questions  facing  Mr.  Begin  and  his  cabi- 
nent  with  respect  to  this  subject. 
However,  it  is  our  strong  conviction  that 
the  elimination  of  the  violence  is  the 
best  method  by  which  to  proceed  and  to 
establish  a  more  lasting  peace. 

Q.  Does  this  apply  to  all  10  of  the 
aircraft,  and  would  you  say  that  the 
suspension  is  indefinite? 

A.  I  wouldn't  describe  it  as  in- 
definite or  temporary  or  prolonged.  It 
does  involve  all  F-16  shipments,  the 
four  originally  involved  in  the  Iraqi  raid 
and  that  suspension  decision,  plus  the 
six  which  were  scheduled  to  leave  on  the 
21st— tomorrow  morning. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  would 
you  decide  to  send  the  planes  in  the 
future? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  establish  precon- 
ditions. I  think  the  situation  has 
escalated  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
President  felt  it  would  have  been  highly 
inappropriate  to  send  additional  ar- 
maments into  the  area  while  this  level  of 
violence  continues  and  until  the  situation 
clarified. 


Q.  Has  this  been  communicated  to 
the  Israeli  Government,  and  is  there 
no  time  limit?  I  mean,  it's  an  in- 
definite delay  as  we  see  it  now. 

A.  The  announcement  I  made  here 
a  few  moments  ago  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  Israeli  Government— prior  to  the 
announcement  being  made  here. 

Q.  And  it  is  an  indefinite  delay? 
That  is  an  appropriate  way  to  state  it? 

A.  I  would  say  the  review  continues 
and,  clearly,  the  future  level  of  violence 
in  the  area  will  have  a  very  special  im- 
pact on  when  that  review  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  ultimate  dec  ,;on  that's 
made.  But  I  do  want  to  m;.>;  :  the  point 
that  this  is  not  a  decision  that's  linked  to 
any  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  but  rather  our 
concern  that  any  action  that  the  United 
States  would  take  at  a  tense  period  such 
as  this  must  be  dominated  by  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  contributor  to  modera- 
tion and  to  a  return  to  status  quo  ante 
and  normalcy  in  the  area. 

Q.  Was  this  decision  colored  by 
the  expressions  of  concern  that  the 
President  heard  here?  Would  he  have 
made  a  different  decision  had  he  not 
been  here? 

A.  No.  I  think,  frankly,  he  would 
have  made  his  decision  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  here  in  Ot- 
tawa for  a  summit.  I  think  the  decision 
was  based  on  the  objective  realities  of 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  today. 

Q.  There  are  other  F-16s  and 
F-15s  that  are  being  built  for  Israel 
and  are  coming  up  for  shipment  next 
month.  Are  all  of  them  suspended  as 
well? 

A.  I  would  certainly  anticipate  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  which 
have  contributed  to  the  deferral  decision 
this  evening  will  be  behind  us.  But  it's 
too  early  to  say  and  it  would  be 
premature  for  me  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  message  is  being  sent  to 
Mr.  Begin  by  deferring  the  shipment? 

A.  It  isn't  a  question  of  messages  to 
Mr.  Begin.  It's  a  question  of  appropriate 
actions  that  the  United  States  would 
take  in  a  situation  of  increasing  danger 
and  in  stability  in  the  Middle  East  area, 
and  I  think  it's  very  important  we  focus 
on  that  as  the  logic  which  determined 
the  President's  course  of  action  this 
evening. 

Q.  If  you  had  sent  the  planes, 
would  that  not  have  been  sending  a 
message? 
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A.  I  suppose  you  could  say  what- 
ever you  did  would  have  sent  a  message 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  simple  facts 
are  that  that  was  not  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  President's  decision  but  rather  the 
escalating  level  of  violence  and  a  deci- 
sion on  the  President's  part  which  would 
be  designed  to  contribute  to  greater 
moderation  in  the  area. 

Q.  Since  the  Israeli  aggression  in 
Lebanon  undermines  continuously  the 
American  influence  and  Israel  knows 
very  well  that  it  can  get  away  with 
this  since  Israel  has  tremendous  in- 
fluence over  the  U.S.  Congress,  I 
wonder  if  your  government  would 
negotiate  this  mattter  with  the  U.S. 
Jewish  congress? 

A.  Without  joining  some  of  the 
premises  of  your  question,  which  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  could  do,  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  have  been  in  rather  constant 
touch  with  the  leadership  on  this  matter. 
There  were,  I  believe,  hearings  today 
that  touched  upon  this  subject,  and 
while  there  will  be  differing  viewpoints 
in  the  Congress,  we  feel  that  we  have 
consulted  appropriately  in  conjunction 
with  this  decision. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Israeli  aggres- 
sion in  Lebanon  is  undermining 
American  influence  in  the  Middle 
East? 

A.  I'm  not  sure  I  understood  what 
you  said.  I  think  you  said,  "is  this  situa- 
tion undermining  American  influence  in 
the  Middle  East." 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  the  United  States  bears  a 
very  special  responsibility  for  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East— it's  been 
historically  so.  Anything  that  occurs  in 
the  Middle  East,  good  or  bad,  the 
United  States  tends  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer 
from  the  consequences.  This  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  other  military 
materiel  has  been  in  the 
pipeline— U.S.  to  Israel.  Is  that 
materiel  continuing  to  be  sent  and 
that  includes,  I  believe,  air-to-air 
missiles  and  air-to-ground  missiles? 

A.  This  deferral  decision  this  eve- 
ning involves  the  F-16  aircraft,  the  four 
and  the  six  that  I  mentioned  earlier.  It 
involve  other  equipment  in  the 
pipeline  and  en  route  to  Israel. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  to  us  the 
logic  of  that  if  the  U.S.  (Government 
believes  that  it's  not  advisable  to  send 
additional  weaponry  in  because  of  the 

datinj/  \iolencc,  vv  h\  is  it  going 
ahead  and  nending  other  weaponry  in? 


A.  I  think  the  question  at  hand  and 
the  decision  facing  the  President  this 
evening  and  over  the  past  48  hours  has 
been  the  F-16  issue,  and  that  issue  has 
been  addressed  and  that  decision  has 
been  made.  The  other  aspects  of  the 
problem  do  not  apply  in  the  delibera- 
tions that  have  taken  place,  and  I'll  just 
leave  it  there. 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit 
more  on  this  decision — exactly  when 
it  was  made  tonight,  who  took  part  in 
that  decision,  and,  specifically,  when 
and  how  this  decision  was  made  by 
the  President? 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  to 
lay  out  a  litany  of  the  checklist  of  who 
was  involved.  But  clearly,  everyone  who 
is  responsible  for  national  security  af- 
fairs in  the  broad  sense,  together  with 
the  President's  closest  advisers  and  his 
personal  staff,  have  been  engaged  in  this 
matter  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  I 
don't  have  to  suggest  otherwise  because 
it  wouldn't  be  true.  We  had  meetings 
last  week  on  this  subject,  before  we 
came  here  to  Ottawa,  and  we  have  had 
meetings  here  at  Ottawa  with  respect  to 
that  subject. 

The  decision  was  made  this  evening 
by  the  President,  and  we  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  all  appropriate  officials 
of  the  executive  branch.  He  had  the 
benefit  of  consultative  advice  from  cer- 
tain leaders  of  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
face  of  that  advice  and  the  President's 
own  responsibilities  to  be  the  ultimate 
decisionmaker,  he  made  his  decision. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  decision 
is  not  linked  to  any  specific  action  by 
Israel.  But  won't  the  decision  be  read 
in  this  country,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, as  indicating  that  this  Admin- 
istration feels  that  Israel  is  more  to 
blame  than  the  Palestinians  in  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  escalating  violence? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  that  specific 
value  judgment  would  not  be  made  but 
rather  that  the  facts  of  the  situation,  as 
I  described  them,  would  be  the  over- 
riding contributor  to  the  President's 
decision;  that  is,  and  I  repeat,  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  conviction  that  the 
United  States  must  conduct  itself  at  this 
time  in  such  a  way  that  its  actions  will 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
anguishing  and  very  tense  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  today. 

Q.  Against  the  background  of 
Israel  holding  a  cabinet  meeting 
tomorrow,  was  the  President's  deci- 
sion designed  to  put  pressure  on  the 
cabinet  to  accept  a  cease-fire;  and 
secondly,  if  the  cabinet  should,  in 


fact,  accept  a  cease-fire,  will  the 
suspension  be  lifted? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  think  those  of  yot] 
and  I  know  you  are  among  those  wh(j 
follow  this  situation  very,  very  close! 
know  precisely  the  sequence  of  event 
which  has  led  to  tonight's  decision,  atj 
in  no  way  could  that  be  attributed  to  II 
effort  to  apply  pressure  one  way  or  t 
other  on  an  important  national  meeti 
which  will  take  place  in  Israel  tomorri 

This  is  a  decision  which  I  reiterats 
again,  and  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  ' 
knew  precisely,  as  deadlines  approacl 
and  shipment  schedules  faced  us  that 
there  was  no  way  that  the  President 
could  have  manipulated  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  we  could  have, 
which  would  have  made  tonight's  deci' 
sion  any  different.  Something  could  h' 
happened  that  would  have  made  it  mi 
easier,  but,  nonetheless,  that  would  b> 
very  incorrect  logic  that  you  just  out- 
lined. 


'Press  release  244.1 


Multinational  Force 
in  the  Sinai 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  25,  19811 

We  are  very  pleased  by  the  announce- 
ment today  in  Cairo  that  Egyptian, 
Israeli,  and  U.S.  negotiators  have 
reached  preliminary  agreement  on  the 
texts  of  documents  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  multinational  force 
and  observers  to  carry  out  the  terms  c 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  Egypt  ai 
Israel. 

These  documents  are  being  submit 
ted  to  their  respective  governments  fo 
confirmation.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  initialed  within  a  matter  of  day 
Formal  signing  by  the  three  parties 
would  then  take  place  later  next  mont 

This  negotiation  is  a  major  step  fo 
ward  in  the  implementation  of  the  Tre 
ty  of  Peace  Between  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  relations 
between  them.  We  congratulate  the 
negotiators  on  their  success. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  actini 
Department  spokesman  David  Passage.B 
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.S.  Assistance  to  Pakistan 


M  STATEMENT. 
NE  15.  19811 

on  L.  Buckley,  Under  Secretary  of 
,te  for  Security  Assistance  [Science, 
i  Technology],  and  a  team  of  U.S.  of- 
lls  from  Washington,  concluded  their 
av  visit  to  Pakistan  today  and  will  fly 
k  to  the  United  States  from  Karachi 
ly  on  the  morning  of  June  16.  During 
Mr.  Buckley  met  for  2  days  of 
a  with  senior  Pakistan  leaders  and 
icials  including  President  [Moham-  * 
d]  Zia-ul-Haq;  Foreign  Minister  Aga 
ihi;  Finance  Minister  Ghulam  Ishaq 
in;  the  Secretaries  General  of  the 
peign  and  Defense  Ministries,  S.  Shah 
waz  and  Maj.  Gen.  (retired)  M.  Rahim 
an;  Foreign  Secretary  Riaz  Piracha; 
Gen.  Ejaz  Azim;  Ambassador- 
ignate  to  Washington,  Lt.  Gen.  K.  M. 
f;  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President;  and 
era.  Mr.  Buckley  also  visited  Murree 
I  refugee  camps  in  the  northwest 
ntier  province  and  Baluchistan. 
Mr.  Buckley's  visit,  at  the  invitation 
:he  Government  of  Pakistan,  was  part 
;he  continuing  dialogue  established 
ween  the  Pakistan  Government  and 
S   Government  during  the  last  4 
nths  and  aimed  at  finding  ways  for 
United  States  to  assist  Pakistan  in 
eting  the  unprecedented  threats  it 
es  to  its  independence  and  sovereign- 
is  a  consequence  of  the  developments 
he  region.  The  previous  round  in 
se  talks  had  taken  place  in  April 
en  Foreign  Minister  Agha  Shahi 
ided  a  team  of  senior  Pakistani  of- 
als  for  talks  with  Secretaries  Haig 
i  Weinberger  [Secretary  of  Defense 
;par  W.  Weinberger]  in  Washington, 

Mr.  Buckley's  official  talks  in 
imabad,  which  took  place  on  June  13 
i  14.  centered  on  U.S.  proposals  to 
vide  economic  assistance  and  to 
ilitate  sales  of  military  equipment  to 
dstan.  Detailed  discussion  took  place 
various  levels  of  assistance  and  the 
reposition  of  assistance  required  by 
<istan.  The  talks  also  provided  an  op- 
tunity  for  discussions  of  urgent 
dstani  military  requirements  which 

United  States  has  agreed  to  look  in- 
tvith  a  view  toward  determining 
ich  ones  the  United  States  might  be 
e  to  satisfy  through  its  foreign 
itary  sales  program. 

During  the  talks,  the  two  sides 
cussed  the  serious  threat  to  the 


region  posed  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  in  neighboring  Afghanistan.  Both 
sides  agreed  that  a  strong  and  independ- 
ent Pakistan  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  as  well 
as  of  the  entire  world.  Mr.  Buckley  af- 
firmed American  determination  to  assist 
Pakistan  and  to  support  Pakistan's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

The  Pakistani  side  explained 
Pakistani  policies,  especially  Pakistan's 
commitment  to  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  nonaligned  movement  and 
the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference. Both  sides  agreed  that  U.S. 
assistance  as  proposed  is  consistent  with 
these  principles  and  with  Pakistan's 
nonaligned  status.  Mr.  Buckley 
specifically  disclaimed  any  American  in- 
terest in  military  bases  or  in  establishing 
any  new  alliances. 

The  United  States  and  Pakistan 
discussed  the  dimensions  of  an  overall 
framework  for  American  efforts  to 
assist  Pakistan  over  the  next  6  years. 
This  includes  a  program  of  cash  military 
sales  during  this  year.  It  also  includes  a 
5-year  program  of  economic  support 
funds,  development  assistance,  and  loans 
for  foreign  military  sales — the  total 
value  of  which  is  expected  to  be  approx- 
imately $3  billion,  subject  to  annual  ap- 
proval by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  multiyear  approach  is  in 
response  to  the  seriousness  and  im- 
mediacy of  the  threat  to  Pakistan's 
security.  The  United  States  has  agreed 
to  the  sale  of  F-16  aircraft  to  Pakistan 
to  assist  Pakistan  to  improve  its  air 
defense  capabilities;  terms,  timing,  and 
numbers  will  be  determined  in  a  later 
meeting,  likely  to  take  place  in 
Washington,  between  Pakistani  and 
American  military  representatives.  The 
United  States  agreed,  also,  to  the  early 
delivery  of  selected  defense  equipment 
urgently  needed  by  Pakistan  defense 
forces  to  meet  the  threats  Pakistan 
faces. 

Mr.  Buckley  invited  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  to  send  a  team  of  military 
and  defense  officials  to  Washington  to 
discuss  military  equipment  needs  and 
availabilities  in  detail.  This  visit  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  before  the  end  of 
June. 
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'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  David 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


Security  Council  Meets 
To  Consider  Israeli  Raid 


The  U.N.  Security  Council  met  June 
12-19,  1981,  to  consider  measures  to  be 
token  following  the  Israeli  raid  on  Iraqi 
nuclear  facilities.  Following  are  two 
statements  by  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  made  on  June  19  and  the  text  of 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  that 
day. 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK1 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Ambassador  from 
Mexico,  who  has  acquitted  himself  with 
such  distinction  in  carrying  out  the 
difficult  responsibilities,  showing  so  keen 
a  sense  of  the  importance  which  the  in- 
ternational community  attaches  to  these 
deliberations.  May  I  also  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Ambassador  from 
Japan,  who  last  month  earned  the 
esteem  of  the  entire  Council  by  man- 
aging our  affairs  with  singular  deftness. 

The  issue  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  the  past  week— Israel's  attack  upon 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor— raises  pro- 
found and  troubling  questions  that  will 
be  with  us  long  after  the  conclusion  of 
these  meetings.  The  Middle  East,  as  one 
prominent  American  observed  last  week, 
"provides  combustible  matter  for  inter- 
national conflagration  akin  to  the 
Balkans  prior  to  World  War  I,"  a  cir- 
cumstance made  all  the  more  dangerous 
today  by  the  possibility  that  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  employed  in  a  future 
ci  inflict. 

The  area  that  stretches  from 
Southwest  Asia  across  the  Fertile  Cres- 
cent and  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is,  as  we  all  know,  torn  not  only 
by  tension  and  division  but  also  by  deep- 
ly rooted,  tenacious  hostilities  that  erupt 
repeatedly  into  violence.  In  the  past  2 
years  alone,  one  country  in  the  area, 
Afghanistan,  has  been  brutally  invaded 
and  occupied  hut  not  pacified.  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  continue  their  deter- 
mined struggle  for  their  country's  in- 
dependence. Iraq  and  Iran  are  locked  in 
a  hitter  war.  And  with  shocking 
violence,  Libya,  whose  principal  exports 
to  the  world  are  oil  and  terror,  invaded 
arid  now  occupies  ''had.  Lebanon  has  its 
territory  and  it  •  ■<  ignty  violated 

almosl  routinely  by  neighboring  nations. 
Other  governments  in  the  area  have, 
durii  ime  brief  period,  been  the 


object  of  violent  attacks  and  terrorism. 
Now  comes  Israel's  destruction  of  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  facility.  Each  of  these  acts 
of  violence  undermines  the  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  area.  Each  gravely 
jeopardizes  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
entire  area.  The  danger  of  war  and 
anarchy  in  this  vital  strategic  region 
threatens  global  peace  and  presents  this 
Council  with  a  grave  challenge. 

My  government's  commitment  to  a 
just  and  enduring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  well-known.  We  have  given  our 
full  support  to  efforts  by  the  Secretary 
General  to  resolve  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq.  Our  abhorrence  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  invasion  and  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan— against  the  will  of 
the  entire  Afghan  people— requires  no 
elaboration  on  this  occasion.  For  weeks, 
our  special  representative  Philip  Habib 
has  been  in  the  area  conducting  talks 
which  we  still  hope  may  help  to  end  the 
hostilities  in  Lebanon  and  head  off  a  con- 
flict between  Israe1  and  Syria.  Not  least, 
we  have  been  engaged  in  intensive 
efforts  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty,  efforts  that 
have  already  strengthened  the  forces  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  will,  we 
believe,  lead  ultimately  to  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  in  accordance  with  Resolutions 
242  and  338  of  the  Security  Council. 

As  in  the  past,  U.S.  policies  in  the 
Middle  East  aim  above  all  at  making  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  people  in' 
the  area  more  secure  and  their  daily 
lives  less  dangerous.  We  seek  the  securi- 
ty of  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
region. 

•  The  security  of  all  nations  to 
know  that  a  neighbor  is  not  seeking 
technology  for  purposes  of  destruction. 

•  The  security  of  all  people  to  know 
they  can  live  their  lives  in  the  absence  of 
fear  of  attack  and  do  not  daily  see  their 
existence  threatened  or  questioned. 

•  The  security  of  all  people  dis- 
placed by  war,  violence,  and  terrorism. 

The  instability  that  has  become  the 
hallmark  and  history  of  the  Middle  East 
may  serve  the  interests  of  some  on  this 
Council;  it  does  not  serve  our  interests; 
it  does  not  serve  the  interests  of  our 
friends,  be  they  Israeli  or  Arab. 

We  believe,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  the  nations  in 


the  region  are  hound  up  with  the  pea 
and  security  of  the  area. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  my  ; 
ment's  deep  involvement  in  effor 
promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  thafl 
we  were  shocked  by  the  Israeli  air  strj 
on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  facility  and  prom); 
ly  condemned  this  action,  which  we 
believe  both  reflected  and  exacerhat 
deeper  antagonisms  in  the  region  whul 
if  not  ameliorated,  will  continue  to  lea 
to  outbreaks  of  violence. 

However,  although  my  governmer, 
has  condemned  Israel's  act,  we  know  i 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  ! 
context  of  this  action  as  well  as  its  con 
sequences.  The  truth  demands  nothing 
less.  As  my  President,  Ronald  Reagan 
asserted  in  his  press  conference: 

...  I  do  think  that  one  has  to  recogniz 
that  Israel  had  reason  for  concern  in  view  < 
the  past  history  of  Iraq,  which  has  never 
signed  a  cease-fire  or  recognized  Israel  as  i 
nation,  has  never  joined  in  any  peace  effort 
for  that ....  [I]t  does  not  even  recognize  tr 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  country. 

With  respect  to  Israel's  attack  on 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor,  President 
Reagan  said:  "...  Israel  might  have 
sincerely  believed  it  was  a  defensive 
move." 

The  strength  of  U.S.  ties  and  com- 
mitment to  Israel  is  well  known  to  the 
members  of  this  Council.  Israel  is  an  ir 
portant  and  valued  ally.  The  warmth  o 
the  human  relationship  between  our 
peoples  is  widely  understood.  Nothing 
has  happened  that  in  any  way  alters  th 
strength  of  our  commitment  or  the 
warmth  of  our  feelings.  We  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  are  proud  to  a 
Israel  a  friend  and  ally. 

Nonetheless  we  believe  the  means 
Israel  chose  to  quiet  its  fears  about  the 
purposes  of  Iraq's  nuclear  program  ha\ 
hurt  and  not  helped  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area.  In  my  government 
view,  diplomatic  means  available  to 
Israel  had  not  been  exhausted,  and  the 
Israeli  action  has  damaged  the  regional 
confidence  that  is  essential  for  the  pea( 
process  to  go  forward.  All  of  us  with  a: 
interest  in  peace,  freedom,  and  nationa 
independence  have  a  high  stake  in  that 
process.  Israel's  stake  is  highest  of  all. 

My  government  is  committed  to 
working  with  the  Security  Council  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  peace.  We  mac 
clear  from  the  outset  that  the  United 
States  will  support  reasonable  actions  I 
this  body  which  might  be  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  pacification  of  the  region 
We  also  made  clear  that  my  governmer 
would  approve  no  decision  that  harmed 
Israel's  basic  interests,  was  unfairly 
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jitjve,  or  created  new  obstacles  to  a 
t  ami  lasting  peace. 

The  United  Stales  has  long  been 

mcerned  about  the  dangers  of 
■iear  proliferation.  We  believe  that  all 
ions  should  adhere  to  the  Non- 
>liferation  Treaty.  It  is  well  known 
it  wo  support  the  International 
imk  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  will 
operate  in  any  reasonable  effort  to 
engthen  it. 

We  desire  to  emphasize,  however, 
.irity  from  nuclear  attack  and 
lihilation  will  depend  ultimately  less 
treaties  signed  than  on  the  construc- 
n  of  stable  regional  order.  Yes,  Israel 
>uld  be  condemned;  yes,  the  IAEA 
mid  be  strengthened  and  respected  by 
nations.  And  yes.  too,  Israel's 
ghbors  should  recognize  its  right  to 
st  and  enter  into  negotiations  with  it 
resolve  their  differences. 

The  challenge  before  this  Council 
s  to  exercise  at  least  the  same  degree 
lint  and  wisdom  that  we  demand 
the  parties  directly  involved  in  Middle 
st  tensions.  Inflammatory  charges, 
h  as  the  Soviet  statement  that  the 
ited  States  somehow  encouraged  the 
d  or  that  we  knew  of  the  raid 
orehand,  are  false  and  malicious.  One 
i  speculate  about  whose  interest  is 
ved  by  such  innuendo.  Certainly  the 
rit  of  truth,  restraint,  or  peace  is  not 
ved  by  such  innuendo.  Certainly  the 
>cess  of  peace  is  not  forwarded. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  of  the 
t  days,  my  government  had  sought 
ly  to  move  us  closer  to  the  day  when 
nuine  peace  between  Israel  and  its 
ab  neighbors  will  become  a  reality. 
!  have  searched  for  a  reasonable  out- 
ne  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Security 
uncil,  one  which  would  protect  the 
al  interests  of  all  parties,  and  damage 
■  vital  interests  of  none,  which  would 
idiorate  rather  than  exacerbate  the 
ngerous  passions  and  division  of  the 
-a.  In  that  search  we  were  aided  by 
'  cooperative  spirit,  restrained  posi- 
ns,  and  good  faith  of  the  Iraqi 
reign  Minister  Sa'dun  Hammadi.  We 
cerely  believe  the  results  will  move 
it  turbulent  area  a  bit  closer  to  the 
le  when  all  the  states  in  the  region 
•  e  the  opportunity  to  turn  their 
Tgies  and  resources  from  war  to 
ice,  from  armaments  to  development, 
m  anxiety  and  fear  to  confidence  and 
11-being. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  487 

/'< u  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  tin-  agenda  contained 
in  document/agenda/2280, 

Having  noted  the  contents  of  the 

telegramme  dated  8  June  1981  from  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Iraq, 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  to  the 

Council  on  the  subject  at  its  2280th  through 
2288th  meetings; 

Taking  note  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Director  General  of  IAEA  to  the  Agency's 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  subject  on  9  June 
1981,  and  his  statement  to  the  Council  at  its 
2288th  meeting  on  19  June  1981, 

Further  taking  note  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
IAEA  on  12  June  1981  on  the  "military  at- 
tack on  the  Iraq  nuclear  research  centre  and 
its  implications  for  the  agency", 

Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Iraq  has 
been  a  party  to  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty 
since  it  came  into  force  in  1970,  that  in 
accordance  with  that  treaty  Iraq  has  accepted 
IAEA  safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear  activities, 
and  that  the  agency  has  testified  that  these 
safeguards  have  been  satisfactorily  applied  to 
date, 

Noting  furthermore  that  Israel  has  not 
adhered  to  the  NPT, 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  danger  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  created  by  the 
premeditated  Israeli  air  attack  on  Iraqi 
nuclear  installations  on  7  June  1981,  which 
could  at  any  time  explode  the  situation  in  the 
area  with  grave  consequences  for  the  vital  in- 
terests of  all  states, 

Considering  that,  under  the  terms  of  Ar- 
ticle 2,  Paragraph  4  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter:  "All  members  shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations", 

1.  Strongly  condemns  the  military  attack 
by  Israel  in  clear  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  norms  of  international 
conduct; 

2.  Calls  upon  Israel  to  refrain  in  the 
future  from  any  such  acts  of  threats  thereof; 

3.  Further  considers  that  the  said  attack 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  entire 
IAEA  safeguards  regime  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  NPT; 

4.  Fully  recognizes  the  inalienable 
sovereign  right  of  Iraq,  and  all  other  states, 
especially  the  developing  countries,  to 
establish  programmes  of  technological  and 
nuclear  development  to  develop  their 
economy  and  industry  for  peaceful  purposes 
in  accordance  with  their  present  and  future 
needs  and  consistent  with  the  internationally 
accepted  objectives  of  preventing  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation; 

5.  Calls  upon  Israel  urgently  to  place  its 
nuclear  facilities  under  IAEA  safeguards; 


insiders  that  Iraq  is  entitled  to  ap 
propriate  redress  for  the  destruction  it  has 

suffered,  responsibility  for  which  has  been 

acknowledged  by  Israel; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to 

keep  the  Security  Council  regularly  informed 
of  the  implementation  of  this  resolution. 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK2 

Like  other  members  of  this  Council,  the 
United  States  does  not  regard  this  as  a 
perfect  resolution.  With  respect  to  the 
resolution,  I  must  point  out  that  my 
country  voted  against  the  resolution  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy which  is  referred  to  in  the  present 
resolution.  We  continue  to  oppose  it.  In 
addition,  our  judgment  that  Israeli  ac- 
tions violated  the  U.N.  Charter  is  based 
solely  on  the  conviction  that  Israel  failed 
to  exhaust  peaceful  means  for  the 
resolution  of  this  dispute.  Finally,  we 
also  believe  that  the  question  of  ap- 
propriate redress  must  be  understood  in 
the  full  legal  context  of  the  relationships 
that  exist  in  the  region. 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  will  affect 
my  government's  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  and  nothing  in  these  reserva- 
tions affect  my  government's  determina- 
tion to  work  with  all  governments  of  the 
region  willing  to  use  appropriate  means 
to  enhance  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
region. 


'USUN  press  release  39. 
2USUN  press  release  41.1 
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United  Nations 


International  Conference  on  Kampuchea 


The  U.N.  International  Conference 
on  Kampuchea  was  held  in  New  York  on 
July  13-17,  1981.  Following  are  a  state- 
ment made  at  the  conference  by  Secretary 
Haig,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  on 
July  13  and  the  texts  of  the  declaration 
and  resolution  adopted  by  the  conference 
on  July  1 7. 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
JULY  13,  19811 

Our  purpose  in  meeting  here  today  is 
one  of  compelling  importance — to 
restore  Kampuchea's  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence. The  conquest  of  one  nation 
by  another  represents  the  most  fun- 
damental violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
The  international  community  cannot  and 
will  not  acquiesce  in  the  eradication  of 
Kampuchea's  sovereign  identity  through 
the  aggression  of  its  neighbor. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  community  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  Kampuchea  problem 
through  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 35/6,  which  mandates  this  con- 
ference. Our  gathering  owes  much  to 
the  initiative  of  ASEAN  [Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations],  which, 
besides  the  Kampuchean  people 
themselves,  represents  those  nations 
most  affected  by  the  situation.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  ASEAN  in  seeking  to 
resolve  the  Kampuchea  issue  while 
recognizing  that  the  interests  of 
Thailand  are  most  directly  threatened. 

A  successful  conference  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  entire  world 
community,  but  most  particularly  to  the 
smaller  nations  which  are  increasingly  in 
danger  of  foreign  intervention.  Most  of 
all,  our  efforts  are  crucial  to  the  Khmer 
people,  whose  national  life  has  been 
marred  over  the  past  15  years  by  a  suc- 
cession of  horrors.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  is  clear:  We  believe  that 
the  world  community  has  an  obligation 
to  assure  the  Khmer  people  their  right 
to  choose  their  own  government  and  to 
live  in  peace  and  dignity. 


Vietnam 

The  facts  of  the  Kampuchean  problem 
are  not  less  appalling  for  being  well- 
known.  In  December  1978  Vietnam,  sup- 
ported and  financed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  invaded  Kampuchea  and  installed 
a  puppet  regime.  The  puppets  are  main- 
tained in  power  by  an  occupation  army 
200,000  strong.  Vietnam's  seizure  of 
Kampuchea  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  Thailand  and  undermines  the 
stability  of  the  whole  region.  It  is,  thus, 
the  source  of  tensions  that  inevitably  af- 
fect the  entire  international  situation. 

We,  therefore,  see  this  conference  as 
having  two  closely  related  goals: 

•  The  restoration  of  a  sovereign 
Kampuchea  free  of  foreign  intervention, 
whose  government  genuinely  represents 
the  wishes  of  the  Khmer  people;  and 

•  A  neutral  Kampuchea  that 
represents  no  threat  to  any  of  its 
neighbors. 

These  goals  can  be  realized  through 
the  implementation  of  U.N.  Resolution 
35/6,  which  calls  for  U.N.-supervised 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and 
restoration  of  Khmer  self-determination. 
The  achievement  of  these  goals  would 
remove  the  main  cause  of  conflict  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region,  greatly  improv- 
ing the  prospect  for  resolving  other 
regional  disputes  and  for  easing  global 
tensions.  All  nations  in  the  area — 
including  Vietnam — would  benefit  from 
such  an  achievement. 

Unfortunately,  the  Vietnamese 
authorities  have  been  blind  to  their  own 
best  interests.  They  have  rejected  all 
serious  efforts  to  negotiate  the  substan- 
tive issues  of  the  Kampuchea  problem, 
maintaining  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment there  is  an  "irreversible"  condition. 
We  are,  therefore,  asked  by  Vietnam  to 
ignore  the  facts,  to  pretend  that  there  is 
no  Kampuchea  problem  and  that,  in- 
stead of  this  forum,  a  regional  meeting 
should  be  held  between  the  ASEAN 
countries  and  an  "Indochina  bloc."  Such 
a  formulation  is  a  thinly  disguised  effort 
to  gain  acceptance  of  Vietnam's  actions 
in  Kampuchea;  the  Kampuchea  issue 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  border  prob- 
lem with  Thailand.  We  cannot  accept 
such  a  negotiating  format.  This  is  no 
minor  squabble.  The  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  independence  are  at 
stake. 

Vietnam  is  paying  a  price  for  its 
blindness  in  the  form  of  an  ever  deepen- 


ing diplomatic  and  economic  isolation 
from  the  world  community.  Vietnam 
must  recognize  that  participation  in  thi 
conference  provides  the  best  opportuni 
to  escape  the  dead  end  of  international 
reproach  and  economic  depression.  Th« 
work  being  done  here  offers  the  avenu 
for  Vietnam  to  rejoin  the  world  com- 
munity and  to  work  toward  a  solution 
which  protects  its  own  interests  as  wel 
as  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  has  no  intention 
of  normalizing  relations  with  a  Vietnan 
that  occupies  Kampuchea  and 
destabilizes  the  entire  Southeast  Asian 
region.  We  will  also  continue  to  questio 
seriously  any  economic  assistance  to 
Vietnam — from  whatever  source — as 
long  as  Vietnam  continues  to  squander 
its  scarce  resources  on  aggression. 

Soviet  Union 

Vietnam  is  not  the  only  party  to  this 
tragedy  missing  here  today.  We  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  financier  of 
the  Vietnamese  military  occupation  of 
Kampuchea,  has  a  special  obligation  to 
cooperate  in  this  effort  to  resolve  a  ma- 
jor source  of  international  tension. 
Soviet  participation  in  this  conference 
and  in  the  proposed  conference  on 
Afghanistan  will  indicate  Moscow's  in- 
terest in  surmounting  these  major  bar- 
riers to  the  development  of  more  con- 
structive East- West  relations. 

The  dictates  of  self-interests  cannot 
be  ignored  forever,  even  by  Vietnam  am 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  meantime,  the 
rest  of  the  world  community  must  pro- 
ceed vigorously  to  search  for  a  solution 
to  the  Kampuchea  tragedy.  This  present 
session  provides  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  broad  outlines  of  a  settlement. 

Our  fundamental  obligation  is  to  the 
suffering  Khmer  people,  heirs  of  a  prouc 
history  and  rich  culture.  They  deserve 
our  best  efforts  to  restore  peace  and 
self-determination  to  their  land.  We 
have  seen  already  that  the  world  com- 
munity can  act  to  help  Kampuchea. 
Fourteen  months  ago,  a  meeting  in 
Geneva  put  in  motion  a  massive  relief 
effort  that  saved  thousands  of  Khmer 
lives,  helping  to  insure  the  survival  of 
the  Khmer  people.  The  same  spirit  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  can  insure  the 
survival  of  an  independent  Khmer  na- 
tion. 
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United  Nations 


SCLA  RATION 

LY  17.  1981 

Pursuant  to  Articles  1  and  2  of  the 
iarter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  General 
sembly  resolution  35/6,  the  United  Nations 
i vened  the  International  Conference  on 
impuchea  at  its  Headquarters  in  New  York, 
»m  13  to  17  July  1981,  with  the  aim  of  find- 
j  a  comprehensive  political  settlement  of 
?  Kampuchean  problem. 

2.    The  Conference  reaffirms  the  rights 
all  States  to  the  inviolability  of  their 
/ereignty,  independence  and  territorial  in- 
rrity  and  stresses  their  obligation  to 
ipect  those  rights  of  their  neighbours.  The 
inference  also  reaffirms  the  right  of  all 
oples  to  determine  their  own  destiny  free 
>m  foreign  interference,  subversion  and 
>rcion. 

3.The  Conference  expresses  its  concern 
it  the  situation  in  Kampuchea  has  resulted 
>m  the  violation  of  the  principles  of  respect 
•  the  sovereignty,  independence  and  ter- 
orial  integrity  of  States,  non-interference 
the  internal  affairs  of  States  and  the  inad- 
ssibihty  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  in- 
■national  relations. 

4.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the 
-ious  international  consequences  that  have 
sen  out  of  the  situation  in  Kampuchea.  In 
rticular,  the  Conference  notes  with  grave 
ncern  the  escalation  of  tension  in  South- 
ist  Asia  and  major  Power  involvement  as  a 
;ult  of  this  situation. 

5.  The  Conference  also  takes  note  of  the 
rious  problem  of  refugees  which  has 
suited  from  the  situation  in  Kampuchea  and 
convinced  that  a  political  solution  to  the 
nflict  will  be  necessary  for  the  long-term 
lution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

6.  The  Conference  stresses  its  conviction 
it  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
impuchea,  the  restoration  and  preservation 
its  independence,  sovereignty  and  ter- 
orial  integrity  and  the  commitment  by  all 
ates  to  non-interference  and  non- 
:ervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Kam- 
chea  are  the  principal  components  of  any 

5t  ana  lasting  solution  to  the  Kampuchean 
oblem. 

7.  The  Conference  regrets  that  the 
reign  armed  intervention  continues  and 
at  the  foreign  forces  have  not  been 
thdrawn  from  Kampuchea,  thus  making  it 
ipossible  for  the  Kampuchean  people  to  ex- 
ess  their  will  in  free  elections. 

8.  The  Conference  is  further  convinced 
at  a  comprehensive  political  settlement  of 
e  Kampuchean  conflict  is  vital  to  the 
tablishment  of  a  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom 

itrality  in  South-East  Asia. 

9.  The  Conference  emphasizes  that  Kam- 
ichea,  like  all  other  countries,  has  the  right 

be  independent  and  sovereign,  free  from 
^y  external  threat  or  armed  aggression,  free 

pursue  its  own  development  and  a  better 
ie  for  its  people  in  an  environment  of  peace, 
ability  and  full  respect  for  human  rights. 

10.  With  a  view  to  reaching  a  comprehen- 
.re  political  settlement  in  Kampuchea,  the 
jnfe^ence  calls  for  negotiations  on,  inter 
ia.,  the-following  elements. 


(a)  An  agreement  on  cease-fire  by  all  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea  and 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Kam- 
puchea in  the  shortest  time  possible  under 
the  supervision  and  verification  of  a  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  force/observer  group; 

(b)  Appropriate  arrangements  to  ensure 
that  armed  Kampuchean  factions  will  not  be 
able  to  prevent  or  disrupt  the  holding  of  free 
elections,  or  intimidate  or  coerce  the  popula- 
tion in  the  electoral  process;  such  ar- 
rangements should  also  ensure  that  they  will 
respect  the  result  of  the  free  elections; 

(c)  Appropriate  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Kampuchea 
and  the  holding  of  free  elections,  following 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  the 
country  and  before  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government  resulting  from  those  elec- 
tions; 

(d)  The  holding  of  free  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  which  will  allow 
the  Kampuchean  people  to  exercise  their 
right  to  self-determination  and  elect  a 
government  of  their  own  choice;  all  Kam- 
pucheans  will  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  elections. 

11.  The  Conference  appreciates  the 
legitimate  security  concerns  of  all  States  of 
the  region  and,  therefore,  deems  it  essential 
for  Kampuchea  to  remain  non-aligned  and 
neutral  and  for  the  future  elected  govern- 
ments of  Kampuchea  to  declare  that  Kam- 
puchea will  not  pose  a  threat  to  or  be  used 
against  the  security,  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  other  States,  especially 
those  sharing  a  common  border  with  Kam- 
puchea. 

12.  The  Conference  also  deems  it  essen- 
tial for  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  all  States  of 
South-East  Asia  as  well  as  other  States  con- 
cerned to  declare,  in  conjunction  with 
paragraph  1 1  above,  that: 

(a)  They  will  respect  and  observe  in  every 
way,  the  independence,  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial integrity  and  non-aligned  and  neutral 
status  of  Kampuchea  and  recognize  its 
borders  as  inviolable; 

(b)  They  will  refrain  from  all  forms  of  in- 
terference, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Kampuchea; 

(c)  They  will  not  bring  Kampuchea  into 
any  military  alliance  or  other  agreement, 
whether  military  or  otherwise,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  its  declaration  under  paragraph 
11  nor  invite  or  encourage  it  to  enter  into 
any  such  alliance  or  to  conclude  any  such 
agreement; 

(d)  They  will  refrain  from  introducing  in- 
to Kampuchea  foreign  troops  or  military  per- 
sonnel and  not  establish  any  military  bases 
in  Kampuchea; 

(e)  They  will  not  use  the  territory  of  any 
country,  including  their  own,  for  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Kampuchea; 

(f)  They  will  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  Kampuchea  or  endanger  its  sur- 
vival as  a  sovereign  nation. 

13.  The  Conference  expresses  the  hope 
that,  following  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Kampuchean  conflict,  an  intergovernmental 


committee  will  be  established  to  consider  a 
programme  of  assistance  to  Kampuchea  for 
the  reconstruction  of  its  economy  and  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  all  States 
of  the  region. 

14.  The  Conference  notes  the  absence  of 
Viet  Nam  and  other  States  and  urges  them  to 
attend  the  future  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
In  this  context,  the  Conference  takes  note  of 
the  current  bilateral  consultations  among  the 
countries  of  the  region  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  these  consultations  will  help  to  per- 
suade all  countries  of  the  region  and  others 
to  participate  in  the  future  sessions  of  the 
Conference. 

15.  The  Conference  expresses  the  hope 
that  Viet  Nam  will  participate  in  the 
negotiating  process  which  can  lead  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Kampuchean  problem 
and  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  stability 
to  the  region  of  South-East  Asia.  This  will 
enable  all  the  countries  of  the  region  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  economic 
and  social  development,  to  engage  in  con- 
fidence building  and  to  promote  regional  co- 
operation in  all  fields  of  endeavour,  thus 
heralding  a  new  era  of  peace,  concord  and 
amity  in  South-East  Asia. 


RESOLUTION 
JULY  17,  1981 

The  International  Conference  on  Kam- 
puchea, 

Recalling  its  Declaration  on  Kampuchea 
of  17  July  1981, 

1.  Decides  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Conference  on 
Kampuchea,  consisting  of  Japan,  Malaysia, 
Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sri  Lanka,  the  Sudan  and 
Thailand,  and  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  in  consultation  with  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  to  include  additional 
members  in  the  Committee; 

2.  Entrusts  the  committee  with  the 
following  tasks: 

(a)  To  assist  the  Conference  in  seeking  a 
comprehensive  political  settlement  of  the 
Kampuchean  question,  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  35/6  of  22  Oc- 
tober 1980; 

(b)  To  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Secretary-General  between  sessions  of  the 
Conference; 

(c)  To  undertake  missions,  where  ap- 
propriate, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
General  and  taking  into  account  his  recom- 
mendations, in  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive 
political  settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Kam- 
puchea; 

(d)  To  advise  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, after  consultations  with  the 
Secretary -General,  when  to  reconvene  the 
Conference; 

3.  Reqiiests  the  Committee  to  submit 
reports  to  the  Conference; 

4.  Recommends  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  consult  with,  to  assist  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Committee  with  the  necessary 
facilities  to  carry  out  its  functions; 


Si 

*i 
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5.  Recommends  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  request  the  Secretary- 
General  to  make  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
possible  future  role  of  the  United  Nations, 
taking  into  account  the  mandate  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  elements  for  negotiations  set 
out  in  paragraph  10  of  the  Declaration  on 
Kampuchea; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
transmit  the  report  of  the  Conference  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-sixth  session; 

7.  Recommends  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  authorize  the  reconvening  of 
the  Conference,  at  an  appropriate  time,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Conference. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  principal  and  objectives  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted 
at  Washington  Oct.  5,  1979. l 
Notifications  of  approval:  Belgium,  Japan, 
May  26,  1981;  New  Zealand,  June  4,  1981. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts 
committed  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo 
Sept.  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  4, 
1969.  TIAS  6768. 

Accession  deposited:  United  Arab  Emirates, 
Apr.  16,  1981. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of 
bacteriological  (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 

Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands, 
June  22,  1981. 2 

Commodities — Common  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 

for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 

Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  June  15,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:    Bangladesh,  June  1, 

1981. 

Signatures:  Australia,  May  20,  1981;  Mali, 

June  17,  1981;  Spain,  May  27,  1981. 

Conservation 

•  nt  ion  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  pi  vith  annex  for  an  ar- 

bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 

Approvals  deposited:  Japan,  I.S.S.R., 
16,  1981. 
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Cultural  Property 

Statutes  of  the  International  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property.  Adopted  at  New  Delhi 
Nov. -Dec.  1956,  at  the  9th  session  of  the 
UNESCO  general  conference,  as  amended  at 
Rome  Apr.  24,  1963,  and  Apr.  14-17,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  May  10,  1958;  for  the  U.S. 
Jan.  20,  1971.  TIAS  7038. 
Accession  deposited:  Chile,  Feb.  3,  1981. 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural 
property  in  the  event  of  armed  conflict,  and 
regulations  of  execution.  Concluded  at  The 
Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  7,  1956.3 
Accession  deposited:  Tunisia,  Jan.  28,  1981. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  17,  1980. 
TIAS  9614. 

Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  June  11, 
1981. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Adopted  at 
Paris  Dec.  9,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
12,  1951.3 
Accession  deposited:  Vietnam,  June  9,  1981. 

Load  Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 
on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720), 
relating  to  amendments  to  the  convention. 
Done  at  London  Nov.  12,  1975.' 
Acceptances  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Apr.  29, 
1981  ;4  Hungary,  June  5,  1981;  Romania, 
Mar.  5,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 
on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720). 
Adopted  at  London  Nov.  15,  1979.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Bahamas,  May  15, 
1981;  F.R.G.,  Apr.  29,  1981  ;4  Madagascar, 
Apr.  28,  1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  Signed 
at  Geneva  Mar.  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  17,  1958.  TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Saint  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Apr.  29,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  14,  1975. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Oman  and 

Switzerland,  May  22,  1981. 

Enters  into  force:  May  22,  1982,  excepl  for 

article  51. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  C,2H.r>,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977.' 


Acceptances  deposited:  Argentina,  May 
1981;  Oman  and  Switzerland,  May  22,  197S 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS  I 

4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  Londo 

Nov.  15,  1979.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Switzerland,  May  22 

1981. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Doi 

at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  fora 

Aug.  16,  1976;  for  the  U.S.  July  15,  1980.   \ 

Accession  deposited:  Cameroon,  June  5, 

1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  Apr.  1,  1981 

Patents-Microorganisms 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recogn 
tion  of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  th< 
purposes  of  patent  procedure,  with  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Budapest  Apr.  28,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  19,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Liechtenstein,  May  19, 
1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  May  19, 
1981. 

Patents-Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protection  o 
new  varieties  of  plants  of  Dec.  2,  1961,  as 
revised.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  May  19,  1981 

Pollution 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air 
pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Bulgaria,  June  9, 
1981. 

Postal 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  th< 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  d< 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Bhutan,  Feb.  22, 
1980. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered  in 
to  force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 

Accessions  deposited:  Egypt  and  Sierra 
Leone,  May  22,  1981. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 
1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  May  28,  1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974 
(TIAS  9700).  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  May  1,  1981. 
Accessions  deposited:  Finland,  Apr.  30,  1981 

U.S.S.R.,  May  12,  1981. 
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SO  protocol  amending  the  interim  conven- 

n  of  Feb.  9.  1957,  as  amended  and  extend- 
on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals 
\S  3948,  5558,  6774,  8368).  Done  at 

ishington  Oct.  14,  1980.1 

iiate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  with 

thretanding:  June  11,  1981, 

ipping 

lited  Nations  convention  on  the  carnage  of 

da  by  sea,  1978.  Done  at  Hamburg 

ir.  81,  1978.1 

cession  deposited:  Morocco,  June  12,  1981. 

ace 

jeement  governing  the  activities  of  states 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
lopted  at  New  York  Dec.  5,  1979.1 
tification  deposited:  Philippines,  May  26, 

81. 

mature:  Uruguay,  June  1,  1981. 

rrori8in 

nvention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
'nt  of  crimes  against  internationally  pro- 
:ted  persons,  including  diplomatic  agents, 
lopted  at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973. 
itered  into  force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
:cession  deposited:  Turkey,  June  11,  1981. 

ternational  convention  against  the  taking  of 

stages. 

lopted  at  New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.1 

:cession  deposited:  Bahamas,  June  4,  1981. 

itification  deposited:  Honduras,  June  1, 

81. 

si  DO 

institution  of  the  United  Nations  Industrial 
'velopment  Organization,  with  annexes, 
lopted  at  Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979. 1 
indications  deposited:  Denmark,  May  27, 
81;  Finland,  June  5,  1981. 
^natures:  German  Democratic  Republic, 
ay  28,  1981;  Vietnam,  June  16,  1981. 

heat 

81  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 

-eat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  7144). 

me  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered 

:o  force  July  1,  1981. 

:ceptance  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  June  15, 

81. 

sessions  deposited:  Canada,  India,  and 

ikistan,  June  29  1981;  Panama,  June  11, 

•81. 

iclarations  of  provisional  application 

posited:  Algeria,  June  1,  1981;  Argentina, 

-ne  10,  1981;  Bolivia,  June  25,  1981;  Brazil, 

ne  23,  1981;  Egypt,  Peru,  June  22,  1981; 

•ance  and  Japan,  June  29,  1981;  Guatemala, 

ne  17,  1981;  U.S.,  June  23,  1981.5 

itifications  deposited:  Australia,  June  4, 

•81;  Cuba,  June  30,  1981;  Denmark, 

ne  29,  1981;  Korea,  Republic  of,  May  29, 

81;  Mauritius,  June  9,  1981;  Norway  and 

>uth  Africa,  June  26,  1981;  Saudi  Arabia, 

ne  16,  1981;  Sweden,  June  9,  1981; 

•inidad  and  Tobago,  June  16,  1981;  Vatican 

ty  State,  June  25,  1981. 


Food  aid  convention,  1980  (part  of  the  inter- 
national wheat  agreement,  1971,  as  extended 
(TIAS  7144)).  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  11, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.K.,  June  30,  1981. 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 
food  aid  convention,  1980.  Done  at 
Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1981. 

Accession  deposited:  Canada,  June  29,  1981. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application 
deposited:  Argentina,  June  10,  1981;  France, 
Japan,5  June  29,  1981;  United  States,6 
June  23,  1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  June  4, 
1981;  Denmark,  June  29,  1981;  Norway, 
June  26,  1981;  Sweden,  June  9,  1981. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by  the 
29th  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Fiji,  May  20,  1981. 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as  amend- 
ed. Adopted  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978  by  the 
31st  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Egypt,  Mar.  4,  1981; 
Libya,  Apr.  20,  1981. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  May  21, 

1981. 

Signature:  Guatemala,  June  8,  1981. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  17,  1975.  TIAS  82^6. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mauritania,  Mar.  2, 

1981. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  extending  the  agreements  of 
Feb.  25  and  Mar.  3,  1977  (TIAS  8685,  8686), 
on  research  participation  and  technical  ex- 
change in  the  USNRC  LOFT  research  pro- 
gram, and  research  participation  and 
technical  exchange  in  the  USNRC  PBF 
research  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Vienna  and  Washington  Mar.  18 
and  Apr.  9,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  9, 
1981;  effective  Mar.  3,  1981. 

Argentina 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  capital,  with 
related  protocol.  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  May 
7,  1981.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 


Canada 

Agreement  on  East  coast  fishery  resources. 
Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  29,  1979. 
Returned  from  Senate  at  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident: June  17,  1981. 

Treaty  to  submit  to  binding  dispute  settle- 
ment the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  bound- 
ary in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  as  amended, 
with  annexed  agreements.  Signed  at 
Washington  Mar.  29,  1979.1 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  June  3,  1981. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  3,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9515,  9645, 
9713,  9874),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Bogota  Feb.  18  and  Mar.  12,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  12,  1981. 

Egypt 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex 
and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  29,  1981.  Enters  into  force  on  date  par- 
ties exchange  notes  that  they  have  complied 
with  all  applicable  requirements  for  its  entry 
into  force. 

France 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with 
detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Washington 
and  Paris  Mar.  17  and  Apr.  13,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  May  18,  1981. 

Convention  relating  to  the  initiation  of 
reciprocal  Express  Mail/Postadex  service. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  Paris  June  6  and 
24,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  24,  1975; 
effective  June  16,  1975.  TIAS  8841. 
Terminated:  May  18,  1981. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Technical  exchange  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ment in  the  field  of  reactor  safety  research 
and  development,  with  appendix.  Signed  at 
Washington  Apr.  30,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  30,  1981. 

Guinea 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Apr.  21,  1976  (TIAS  8378),  with  memoran- 
dum of  understanding.  Signed  at  Conakry 
May  9,  1981.  Entered  into  force  May  9,  1981. 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
June  8,  1979,  with  memorandum  of  under- 
standing. Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  May  25, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  May  25,  1981. 

Honduras 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Feb.  27,  1979  (TIAS  9521).  Signed  at 
Tegucigalpa  May  22,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  May  22,  1981. 
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International  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
Preservation  and  the  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property  (ICCROM) 
Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  United 
States  income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Rome  Apr.  1  and 
May  4,  1981.  Entered  into  force  May  4,  1981; 
effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Italy 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety 
matters,  with  appendices  and  patent  adden- 
dum. Signed  at  Washington  Apr.  1,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  1,  1981. 

Japan 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to 
the  protocol  of  Apr.  25,  1978,  amending  the 
international  convention  for  the  high  seas 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
amended,  (TIAS  9242).  Signed  at  Washington 
June  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force  June  3, 
1981. 

Kenya 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  31,  1980 
(TIAS  9969).  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
at  Nairobi  May  4  and  22,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  May  22,  1981. 

Korea 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
June  7,  1979  (TIAS  9562),  with  negotiating 
minutes.  Signed  at  Seoul  May  18,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  May  18,  1981. 

Kuwait 

Memorandum  of  agreement  for  the 
U.S.-Kuwait  technical  cooperation  program  in 
health.  Signed  at  Geneva  May  8,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  May  8,  1981. 

Liberia 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to,  or 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  its 
agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Monrovia 
May  7,  1981.  Enters  into  force  upon  receipt 
by  Liberia  of  written  notice  from  the  U.S. 
Government  that  all  necessary  legal  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  force  of  this  agree- 
ment have  been  fulfilled. 

Mauritius 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June 
29.  1979  (TIAS  9541),  with  minutes  of 
negotiation.  Signed  at  Port  Louis  May  27, 
1981 .  Entered  into  force  May  27,  1981. 

Mexico 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety 
matter-.  Kffected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  and  Washington  July  30  and  Oct.  15, 
1980,  with  implementing  procedures  signed 
Bl  Bethesda  Apr.  8,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  8,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Nov. 

'),  1972,  at  amended  (TIAS  7697,  9486, 
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9647),  concerning  frequency  modulation 
broadcasting  in  the  88  to  108  MHz  band.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  and 
Tlatelolco  Feb.  18  and  May  20,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  May  20,  1981. 

Morocco 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex 
and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Washington 
May  30,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  May  16,  1981. 

Netherlands 

Treaty  on  mutual  assistance  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The 
Hague  June  12,  1981.  Enters  into  force  30 
days  after  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Norway 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts 
of  the  U.S.,  with  annex  and  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  26,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  May  15,  1981. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  with  annexes.  Signed 
at  Islamabad  May  10,  1981.  Enters  into  force 
upon  receipt  by  Pakistan  of  written  notice 
from  the  U.S.  Government  that  all  necessary 
legal  requirements  for  entry  into  force  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment of  July  24,  1980  (TIAS  9823),  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Peru  in  expanding  a  pro- 
gram to  combat  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
(MEDFLY).  Signed  at  Lima  Dec.  10,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  10,  1980. 

Agreement  amending  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment of  July  24,  1980,  as  amended  (TIAS 
9823),  to  assist  the  Government  of  Peru  in 
expanding  a  program  to  combat  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  (MEDFLY).  Signed  at  Lima 
Jan.  26  and  Feb.  9,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  9,  1981. 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Mar.  25,  1975  (TIAS  8107),  with  agreed 
minutes.  Signed  at  Colombo  May  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  May  29,  1981. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
May  12  and  14,  1951,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended (TIAS  2259,  4436,  5037,  8414), 
relating  to  the  facilities  of  Radio  Ceylon.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Colombo 
Apr.  9  and  16,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  16,  1981. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  4,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9215,  9462, 
9643,  9717,  9937),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Kffected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Bangkok  Mar.  80  and  Apr.  27,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Apr.  '11,  1981. 


Turkey 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  15  and  31,  1979  (TIAS  9588),  concel 
ing  the  grant  of  defense  articles  and  servi 
under  the  military  assistance  program.  El 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara 
Apr.  13  and  May  27,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  May  27,  1981. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  regarding  support  to  the  Royal 
Air  Force  detachment  at  Hickam  Air  Forq 
Base.  Signed  at  Honolulu  Apr.  21,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  21,  1981. 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  nuclear  saf  i 
matters.  Signed  at  Washington  May  15, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  May  15,  1981. 

Zaire 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modifies,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
May  30,  1980,  with  memorandum  of 
understanding.  Signed  at  Kinshasa  May  7, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  May  7,  1981. 


'Not  in  force. 

2On  behalf  of  the  Kingdom  in  Europe  a 
the  Netherlands  Antilles. 
3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
4With  declaration. 
6With  reservation^ 


June  1981 


June  3 

Secretary  Haig  transmits  the  10th  semi 
annual  report  on  implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  to  Chairman  Dante  Fasc 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopen 
tion  in  Europe.  The  report  covers  the  perio 
December  1980-May  31,  1981. 

In  Geneva,  the  67th  annual  Internatiom 
Labor  Organization  conference  is  held  June 
3-24. 

June  4 

The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors presented  their  credentials  to 
President  Reagan:  Mohamoud  Haji  Nur  of 
Somali;  Salah  HADJI  Farah  Dirir  of  Djibou 
Henricus  A.  F.  Heidweiller  of  Suriname;  Di 
Jose  Rafael  Molina  Morillo  of  the  Dominical 
Republic;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Saye  Guannu  of 
Liberia. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Claude 
Cheysson  makes  official  visit  to  Washingtor 
D.C.  June  4-7. 

June  7 

Mexican  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo } 
Pacheco  makes  official  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  June  7-9. 

June  8 

U.S.  Government  condemns  the  June  7 
raid  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  facility  near 
Tuwaitha. 

June  9 

Having  arrived  in  the  U.S.  for  consulta- 
tions on  May  28,  U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib 


Chronology 


Sk&sS?' 


a&uBBi 


m*  for  the  Middle  East  for  a  second 
td  of  talks  with  area  leaders  aimed  at 
icing  tensions  in  Lebanon. 
Members  of  the  U.S.-Iran  Claims 
unal  (three  appointed  by  the  U.S.  and 
e  by  Iran),  acting  within  the  framework 
le  Algiers  declarations,  mutually  agree  to 
>int  the  remaining  three  members  of  the 
inal.  Those  selected  are  Justice  Gunnar 
ergren  of  Sweden,  Justice  Pierre  Bellett 
ranee,  and  Justice  Nils  Mangard  of 
den.  Previous  appointments  of  three  U.S. 
three  Iranian  members,  respectively,  are 
ard  M.  Holtzmann,  George  H.  Aldrich, 
Richard  M.  Mosk;  and  Mahmoud  M. 
tiani,  Seyyed  Hossein  Enayat,  and  Shafey 
"eiei. 

Deputy  Secretary  Clark  departs  U.S.  for 
fficial  visit  to  South  Africa  June  10-14  to 
inue  discussions  begun  during  Foreign 
ster  Botha's  visit  to  Washington  (May  14) 
n  internationally  acceptable  settlement  of 
libian  independence.  He  is  accompanied 
llliott  Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
rnational  Organization  Affairs  and 
ster  Crocker,  Assistant  Secretary- 
jnate  for  African  Affairs. 

(10 

Secretary  Haig  departs  for  an  official 
to  Hong  Kong  June  12-14;  Beijing  to 
iss  U.S. -China  bilateral  relations 
l  14-17;  to  Manila  to  attend  the  Associa- 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 
erence  June  17-20;  and  to  Wellington  to 
id  the  ANZUS  [Australia,  New  Zealand, 
ed  States  pact]  Council  meeting 
I 21-23. 

[n  response  to  the  June  7  Israeli  raid  on 
[raqi  nuclear  facility,  President  Reagan 
ends  delivery  of  four  F-16  aircraft  to 
;1  pending  a  review  of  possible  violation 
lat  country  of  the  1952  Mutual  Defense 
stance  Agreement. 

>12 

rhe  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
adors  presented  their  credentials  to 
ident  Reagan:  Arturo  J.  Cruz  of 
ragua;  Nelson  Thompson  Mizere  of 
iwi;  Ernesto  RIVAS  Gallont  of  El 
ador;  Georges  N.  Leger,  Jr.  of  Haiti;  and 
»  Luis  Caldeira  Coelho  FUTSCHER 
LEIRA  of  Portugal. 

1 14 

rhe  U.S.  and  Pakistan  announce  agree- 
t  on  the  dimensions  of  a  U.S.  assistance 
age  providing  $3  billion  in  economic  aid 
military  sales. 

i  15 

Representing  the  Secretary  of  State, 
aty  Secretary  Clark  attends  the  Interna- 
il  Energy  Agency  ministerial  meeting  in 
s. 

President  El  Hadj  Omar  Bongo  of  Gabon, 
ng  a  private  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 
ts  with  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Organization  of  African  Unity  Council  of 
sters  holds  37th  ordinary  session  in 
obi,  Kenya,  June  15-24. 


■ 


June  16 

Deputy  Secretary  Clark  heads  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development] 
ministerial  meeting  in  Paris  June  16-17. 

June  17 

Deputy  Secretary  Clark  visits  Brussels 
June  17-18  to  meet  with  Belgian,  NATO,  and 
European  Community  officials. 

Assistant  Secretary-designate  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Thomas  0.  Enders  visits 
Latin  America  June  17-22  to  initiate  a  series 
of  consultations  on  bilateral  and  regional 
issues  with  Latin  American  leaders  and  to 
seek  views  of  new  U.S.  policy  direction. 

June  19 

By  vote  of  15  to  0,  U.N.  Security  Council 
adopts  a  resolution  condemning  the  Israeli  at- 
tack on  an  Iraqi  nuclear  facility  as  a  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  calls  on  Israel  to  refrain 
from  such  acts  in  the  future,  considers  that 
Iraq  is  entitled  to  appropriate  redress,  and 
calls  for  Israel  to  place  its  nuclear  facilities 
under  IAEA  [International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency]  safeguards. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of 
Singapore,  during  a  private  visit  to  the  U.S., 
visits  Washington,  D.C.  June  16-19  for 
meetings  with  the  President  and  other  U.S. 
officials. 

June  20 

Deputy  Secretary  Clark  visits  Austria  to 
participate  in  the  Alpbach  "Dialogue  Con- 
gress Western  Europe-U.S.A."  June  20-22. 
He  addresses  the  opening  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  21st  and  goes  to  Vienna  June 
23-25  to  meet  with  high-level  Austrian  of- 
ficials to  address  a  meeting  (June  24)  of  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

June  21 

In  the  final  round  of  the  French  elections, 
the  Socialists  win  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly's  491  seats. 

June  22 

In  view  of  improved  emigration  and 
human  rights  policies  in  China,  Romania,  and 
Hungary,  the  Reagan  Administration  asks 
the  Congress  to  continue  most-favored-nation 
(MFN)  trade  status  for  these  Communist 
countries. 

Iran's  Ayatollah  Khomeini  dismisses 
President  Bani-Sadr  after  the  Iranian  Parlia- 
ment declares  him  politically  imcompetent. 
An  arrest  warrant  is  issued  for  the  ex- 
President  (June  25)  who  is  in  hiding. 

Two  U.S.  diplomats,  First  Secretary  John 
David  Finney  and  Public  Affairs  Officer 
Michael  Francis  O'Brien,  are  expelled  from 
Zambia  for  alleged  CIA  activities  in  that 
country.  State  Department  denies  the  allega- 
tions of  interference  in  Zambian  internal  af- 
fairs. 

June  23 

Vice  President  Bush  makes  official  visit 
to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  June 
23-26. 


A  three-member  ruling  council  assumes 
duties  of  Iran's  ousted  President  Bani-Sadr. 
The  council  consists  of  clerical  hardliners  led 
by  the  Ayatollah  Mohamaed  Beheshti. 

French  President  Mitterrand  appoints  a 
Socialist  dominated  Cabinet  which  includes 
four  Communist  ministers.  The  Communists 
will  hold  the  Ministries  of  Transport,  Civil 
Service,  Health,  and  Professional  Training. 

June  24 

Fifty-nation  OAU  [Organization  of 
African  Unity]  opens  annual  summit  meeting 
June  24-27. 

June  26 

U.S.  envoy  to  the  Middle  East,  Philip 
Habib,  returns  to  Washington  for  consulta- 
tions. 

June  27 

OAU  Council  of  Ministers  adopts  a 
unanimous  resolution  condemning  the  U.S. 
for  "undertaking  steps  to  forge  close  links 
with  the  aparthied  regime"  of  South  Africa 
and  denouncing  the  U.S.,  France,  and  the 
U.K.  for  vetoing  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution  calling  for  sanctions  against  that 
country.  The  resolution  also  condemns  certain 
Western  countries,  particularly  the  U.S.,  for 
"overt  or  covert  collusion  with  the  South 
African  racists"  and  "rejects  sinister 
schemes"  by  "certain  members  of  the 
Western  contact  group,  particularly  the  U.S., 
to  circumvent  efforts  made  by  the  U.N.  to 
achieve  a  settlement  in  Namibia."  The  U.S. 
issues  a  statement  finding  the  OAU  resolu- 
tions to  "contain  serious  distortions"  of  U.S. 
policy  and  contends  that  the  U.S.  is  "firmly 
committed  to  pursuing  an  internationally 
recognized  independence  for  Namibia." 

June  29 

Australian  Prime  Minister  J.  Malcolm 
Fraser  makes  official  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  June  29- July  1. 

Vice  President  Bush  heads  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  inauguration  of  President  Marcos 
in  Manilla  June  29- July  1. 

In  Iran,  Ayatollah  Beheshti,  Chief  Justice 
and  leader  of  the  Islamic  Republican  Party, 
and  71  other  members  of  the  party  are  killed 
by  a  bomb  explosion  during  a  meeting  at  the 
party's  headquarters.  Iran's  security  forces 
blame  the  bombing  on  the  U.S.,  its  agents, 
and  internal  leftist  groups.  Secretary  Haig 
rejects  Iranian  allegations  of  U.S.  complicity. 
Khomeini  names  a  new  Chief  Justice,  Iran's 
Prosecutor  General,  Abdolkarim  Musavi 
Ardebili,  to  replace  Beheshti. 

U.S.  and  Egypt  sign  a  peaceful  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement.  The  agreement 
culminates  a  negotiating  process  begun  in 
1974. 

June  30 

Israel  holds  parliamentary  elections.  Ear- 
ly projections  suggest  a  close  race  between 
the  Likud  and  Labor  Parties,  with  an  official 
tally  expected  shortly. 

Garret  Fitzgerald  is  elected  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland. 
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173 

6/1 

*174 

6/1 

*175      6/1 


176      5/29 


*177      6/1 


Results  of  July  16  Philippines  elections 
show  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  wins  88% 
of  the  vote.  He  is  inaugurated  for  another 
6-year  term.B 


Department  of  State 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Subject 

U.S.  contributions  to  ICRC. 

James  L.  Malone  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs  (bio.  data). 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 
sworn  in  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs, May  15 
(bio.  data). 

Haig:  address  and  question- 
and-answer  session  before 
the  St.  Louis  Town  Hall 
Forum. 

Philip  C.  Habib  named  as 
personal  representative  to 
the  President,  May  5  (bio. 
data). 

Leonore  Annenberg  sworn  in 
as  Chief  of  Protocol,  Mayl5 
(bio.  data). 

James  L.  Buckley  sworn  in  as 
Under  Secretary  for  Securi- 
ty Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology,  Feb.  28  (bio. 
data). 

Haig:  remarks  before  the 
National  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference for  U.S.  Editors  and 
Broadcasters,  June  2. 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC),  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  (SOLAS),  panel  on 
bulk  cargoes  of  the  working 
group  on  containers  and 
cargoes,  June  17. 

Jacob  K.  Javits  named  as 
special  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  (bio.  data). 

Conference  for  Young 
Political  Leaders,  June  12. 

Program  for  the  official  visit 
to  the  U.S.  of  President 
Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico, 
June  7-9. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications, 
June  18. 

Three  additional  members 
appointed  to  the  U.S.-Iran 
Claims  Tribunal. 

Foreign  fishing  allocations. 
ter  A.  Crocker  sworn  in 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs,  June  9 
(bio,  data). 


*178 
*179 


6/2 
6/2 


180      6/3 


•181      6/3 


•182      6/3 


•183 

6/4 

•184 

6/5 

•185 

6/8 

6/9 

•188 

8/10 

*189      6/11     U.S.  delegation  named  to  the 
intergovernmental  council  of 
the  international  program 
for  the  development  of 
communication. 

•190      6/12     Robert  D.  Hormats  sworn  in 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs, May  21  (bio.  data). 

•191      6/12     Ronald  D.  Palmer  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Malaysia 
(bio.  data). 

192  6/15     Allied  public  statement  on 

East  Berlin  Volkskammer 
elections,  June  14. 

193  6/16     Haig:  toast  at  a  banquet 

hosted  by  Vice 
Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  Hua, 
Beijing,  June  14. 
*194      6/16     U.S.  Organization  for  the 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
A,  June  30. 
*195      6/16     Advisory  Committee  on 

International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, July  9. 

Haig:  news  conference, 
Beijing,  June  16. 

Haig:  toast  at  a  banquet  for 
Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  Hua,  Bei- 
jing, June  16. 

Haig:  arrival  statement, 
Manila,  June  17. 

Haig:  news  conference, 
Manila,  June  20. 

Haig:  remarks  at  the 
American  cemetery  and 
memorial,  Manila,  June  18. 
201      6/23     Haig:  toast  at  a  dinner 

hosted  by  Foreign  Minister 
Romulo,  Manila,  June  20. 

Haig:  arrival  statement, 
Wellington,  June  21. 

Haig:  remarks  at  the  ANZUS 
dinner,  Wellington,  June  2C. 

Maxwell  M.  Rabb  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Italy  (bio. 
data). 

Theodore  E.  Cummings 
sworn  as  Ambassador  to 
Austria  (bio.  data). 

Program  for  the  official  visit 
of  Prime  Minister  J.  Malcolm 
Fraser  of  Australia, 
June  29- July  1. 
•207      6/26    Arthur  F.  Burns  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (bio.  data). 
208      6/29     Haig:  remarks  to  the  press, 

Los  Angeles,  June  25. 
*209      6/29     Myer  Rashish  sworn  in  as 
Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  (bio.  data). 
•210      6/29    Thomas  O.  Enders  sworn  in 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American  Affairs  (bio. 
data). 


196 

6/17 

197 

6/22 

198 

6/22 

199 

6/22 

•200 

6/23 

202 

6/26 

203 

6/26 

*204 

6/24 

•205 

6/25 

*206 

6/26 

211      6/30    Haig:  interview  on  "Face  th> 
Nation,"  June  28. 

*212      6/30     President's  commission  on 
hostage  compensation,  Jul 
and  7. 

*213      6/30    Advisory  Committee  on 

International  Investment,] 
Technology,  and  Develop- 1 
ment,  July  15. 

*214  6/30  Advisory  Committee  on  the  i 
Law  of  the  Sea,  July  23  ai 
July  24  (partially  closed). 

*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. ■. 
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Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Secretary  Haig 

Interview  on  "Face  the  Nation,"  June  28, 

1981  (Current  Policy  #291). 
News  conference,  May  22,  1981  (Current 

Policy  #281). 


198 


Africa 

Background  Note  on  Cape  Verde  (May  1 

East  Asia 

Khmer  Relief  (GIST,  June  1981). 
Background  Notes  on  China  (June  1981). 


Economics 

U.S.  Prosperity  and  the  Developing  Coun- 
tries (GIST,  June  1981). 

Europe 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Yugoslavia,  Assistant 
Secretary  Eagleburger,  June  10,  1981 
(Current  Policy  #284). 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  West  Europe  and 
Canada,  Assistant  Secretary  Eagleburgei 
June  2,  1981  (Current  Policy  #283). 

Middle  East 

Israeli  Raid  Before  the  Security  Council, 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  June  19,  1981 
(Current  Policy  #288). 

South  Asia 

Background  Notes  on  Pakistan  (April  1981 

Terrorism 

International  Terrorism,  Under  Secretary 
Kennedy,  June  10,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#285). 

International  Terrorism  (GIST,  June  1981). 

Western  Hemisphere 

U.S.-Mexican  Relations,  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Briggs,  June  10,  198 
(Current  Policy  #286). 

Tasks  for  U.S.  Policy  in  the  Hemisphere, 
Assistant  Secretary-designate  Enders, 
June  3,  1981  (Current  Policy  #282).B 
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ration*  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
ington.  DC  80402.  .-1  85%  discount  is 

for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
ublication  mailed  to  the  name  address. 

S,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Milts,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
i  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
tbject  to  change. 

ground  Notes:  These  short,  factual 
laries  describe  the  people,  history, 
■nment,  economy,  and  foreign  relations 
;h  country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list 
ncipal  government  officials  and  U.S. 
natic  and  consular  officers,  a  reading 
jid  information  for  tourists.  (A  complete 
"all  Background  Notes  in  stock — $31 
stic;  $37  foreign.  A  1-year  subscription 
*  for  about  60  updated  or  new 
s— $16;  $20  foreign;  plastic  binder— $2.) 
e  copies  are  available  at  $1.50;  and 
foreign.  They  are  available  by  country 
and  date.  Notes  issued  before  April 
cost  $1;  $1.90  for  foreign.  The  following 
>  were  published  in  April  1981. 

da 7pp 

itenstein 4pp 

I 4pp 

igal  8pp 

abwe 7pp 

cultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
aragua.  TIAS  9798.  5pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No. 
10:9798.) 

cultural  Commodities.  Agreement 
h  Kenva.  TIAS  9815.  5pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No. 
10:9815.) 

eration  in  Agriculture.  Agreement 
h  Nigeria.  TIAS  9819.  5pp.  $1.50.  (Cat. 
.  S9.10:9819.) 

tion— Technical  Assistance  and  Serv- 
s.  Agreement  with  Oman.  TIAS  9824. 
pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9824.) 
ll  Security.  Agreement  with 
itzerland.  TIAS  9830.  67pp.  (Cat.  No. 
10:9830.) 

iral  Relations.  Agreement  with  the 
>ple's  Republic  of  Bulgaria.  TIAS  9831.  8 
$1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9831.) 
lie  Energy— Research  Participation 
i  Technical  Exchange.  Agreement  with 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
>an.  TIAS  9835.  15  pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
10:9835.) 

lal  Defense  Assistance — Cash  Con- 
bution  bv  Japan.  Agreement  with 
>an.  TIAS  9837.  6pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
10:9837.) 

e  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
reement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  9839.  4pp. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9839.) 
cultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
«ria.  TIAS  9841.  25pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
.10:9841.) 

cultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
ypt.  TIAS  9843.  8pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 
.10:9843.) 


Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 

Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
TIAS  9844.  13pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9844.) 

Military  Assistance — Defense  Articles  and 
Services.  Agreement  with  Portugal.  TIAS 
9846.  5pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9846.) 

Military  Assistance — Defense  Articles  and 
Services.  Agreement  with  the  Philippines. 
TIAS  9847.  3pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9847.) 

Scientific  Cooperation.  Agreement  with 
Finland.  TIAS  9848.  7pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9848.) 

Exchange  of  Military  Personnel.  Agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  9pp.  $1.25. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9849.) 

Sockeye  and  Pink  Salmon  Fisheries.  Agree- 
ment with  Canada.  TIAS  9854.  8pp.  $1.75. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9854.) 

Military  Assistance — Defense  Articles  and 
Services.  Agreement  with  Jordan.  TIAS 
9850.  4pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10-.9850.) 

Basic  Village  Services.  Agreement  with 
Egypt.  TIAS  9851.  27pp.  $2.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9851.) 

Rural  Health  and  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices. Agreement  with  Nepal.  TIAS  9852. 
23pp.  $2.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9852.) 

Cooperation  in  Environmental  Protection. 
Agreement  with  Japan.  TIAS  9853.  7pp. 
$1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9853.) 

Preservation  of  Halibut  Fishery  of  North- 
ern Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  TIAS 
9855.  38pp.  $2.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9855.) 

Transboundary  Air  Pollution.  Agreement 
with  Canada.  TIAS  9856.  27pp.  $1.75. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9856.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Mozambique.  TIAS  9857.  23pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:9857.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Israel.  TIAS  9858.  8pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9858.) 

Criminal  Investigations.  Agreement  with 
Colombia.  TIAS  9860.  3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9860.) 

Resource  Conservation  and  Utilization. 
Agreement  with  Nepal.  TIAS  9859.  20pp. 
$1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9859.) 

Air  Transport  Services.  Memorandum  of 
Consultations  with  Japan.  TIAS  9861.  4pp. 
$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9861.) 

International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET).  Agreement  with 
Cameroon.  TIAS  9862.  4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:9862.) 

Atomic  Energy— Transfer  of  Research  Re- 
actor and  Enriched  Uranium  to  Malaysia. 
TIAS  9863.  Agreement  with  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
Malaysia.  16pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9863.) 

Environmental  Protection.  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  Nigeria.  TIAS  9864.  8 
pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9864.) 

Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation. 
Agreement  with  Nigeria.  TIAS  9865.  8pp. 
$1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9865.) 

International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET).  Agreement  with  Togo. 
TIAS  9866.  5pp.  $1.50.(Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9866.) 


Technical  Cooperation  in  Testing  of  Iron 
Ore.  Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS 
9867.  5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9867.) 
Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with 
Jordan.  TIAS  9868.  15pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9868.) 
Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Sri  Lanka.  TIAS  9869. 
10pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9869.) 
Joint  Committee  for  Economic  Relations. 
Agreement  with  Morocco.  TIAS  9870.  5pp. 
$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9870.) 
Atomic  Energy — Technical  Information 
Exchange  and  Cooperation  in  Nuclear 
Safety  Matters.  Agreement  with  Finland. 
TIAS  9871.  14pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9871.) 
Housing  and  Community  Upgrading  for 
Low  Income  Egyptians.  Agreement  with 
Egypt.  TIAS  9872.  4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9872.) 
Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Peru.  TIAS  9873.  20pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9873.) 
Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Colombia.  TIAS  9874. 
3pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9874.) 
Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual 
Defense  Purposes.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  TIAS  9688.  4pp. 
$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9688.) 
Satellite  Based  Global  Positioning  and 
Navigation  System.  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  Canada.  TIAS  9689. 
19pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9689.) 
Technical  Cooperation.  Agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS  9691.  4pp.  $1.00. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:9691.) 
Cooperation  in  Agriculture.  Joint  State- 
ment with  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria.  TIAS  9692.  11pp.  $1.25.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:9692.) 
Narcotic  Drugs  — Illicit  Crop  Detection 
System.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS 
9693.  5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9693.) 
Trade.  Agreement  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
TIAS  9694.  4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:9694.) 
Narcotic  Drugs  — Additional  Cooperative 
Arrangements  to  Curb  Illegal  Traffic. 
Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  9695. 
5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9695.) 
Narcotic  Drugs  — Salary  Supplements. 
Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  9696. 
5pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9696.) 
Atomic  Energy -Technical  Information  Ex- 
change and  Nuclear  Safety  Matters. 
Arrangement  with  Spain.  TlAS  9697. 
32pp.  $2.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9697.) 
Finance  — Consolidation  and  Rescheduling 
of  Certain  Debts.  Agreement  with  Peru. 
TIAS  9698.  23pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:9698.) 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1974.  Agreement 
with  Other  Governments.  TIAS  9700. 
246  pp.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9700.) 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  — 
Bovine  Meat.  Arrangement  with  Other 
Governments.  TIAS  9701.  29pp.  $1.75. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9701.) 
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International  Civil  Aviation.  Protocol  with 
Other  Agreements.  TIAS  9702.  5pp. 
$1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9702.) 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with 
Thailand.  TIAS  9704.  26pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10-.9704.) 

Trade  — Color  Television  Receivers.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  China.  TIAS 
9707.  10pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9707.) 

Weather  Stations.  Agreement  with  the 
Netherlands.  TIAS  9708.  12  pp.  $1.25. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9708.) 

Defense  Areas  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands.  Agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland.  26pp.  $1.75.  TIAS  9710.  (Cat. 
NO.  S9.10:9710.) 

Turnover  of  Airfield  at  Grand  Turk  Auxil- 
iary Air  Base.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  TIAS  9711.  10pp. 
$1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9711.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Macao.  TIAS  9712.  17 
pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9712.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Colombia.  TIAS  9713. 
4pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9713.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Hong  Kong.  TIAS  9714. 
9pp.  $1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9714.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Haiti.  TIAS.  9715.  5  pp. 
$1.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9715.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Thailand.  TIAS  9717. 
3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:9717.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Malaysia.  TIAS  9718. 
3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9718.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Singapore.  TIAS  9719. 
3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9719.) 

Privileges  and  Immunities.  Agreement  with 
Nicaragua.  TIAS  9720.  3pp.  $1.00.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:9720.) 

Alien  Amateur  Radio  Operators.  Agree- 
ment with  Spain.  TIA  9721.  7pp.  $1.25. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:9721.) 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  TIAS  9722.  5pp. 
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Feature 


Air  Force  One  taxis  to  a  stop  at  the 
edge  of  the  red  carpet.  The  honor 
guard  comes  to  attention  and  a 
smiling  President  descends  the  ramp 
waving  to  the  crowd.  Thus  begins  a 
typical  trip  abroad  for  an  American 
President.  But  such  trips  for  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive were  not  always  so  routine.  In 
fact,  some  felt  a  President  surrendered 
his  authority  at  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  U.S.,  or  even  at  the  boundary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  1876  when  President  Grant 
returned  to  Washington,  D.C.,  from  a 
trip  within  the  U.S.,  he  was  asked  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  if  he  had 
performed  any  official  duties  far  from 
the  "seat  of  government"  and  whether 
such  duties  were  "incompatible  with  the 
public  interest."  Grant's  reply  cited 
various  official  acts  performed  by  his 
predecessors  outside  the  District,  and  he 
contended  that  "the  telegraph  affords  to 
the  President .  .  .  quick  intercourse  with 
the  Departments  at  Washington  as  may 
be  maintained  while  he  remains  in  the 
capital." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  first 
President  to  break  with  tradition  when 
he  sailed  to  Panama  in  1906  to  inspect 
progress  on  the  "big  ditch."  While  his 
journey  aroused  much  comment,  it 
caused  few  constitutional  questions.  He 
traveled  aboard  a  U.S.  warship  and  was 
outside  U.S.  jurisdiction  for  only  a  short 
time  during  a  stop  in  Panama  City. 

William  Howard  Taft's  trips  to 
Panama  and  Ciudad  Juarez  created  little 
comment,  but  in  1918,  Woodrow 
Wilson's  trip  to  Paris  caused  a  furor. 

Much  of  the  criticism  was  partisan 
in  nature  and  concerned  American  policy 
at  the  Paris  peace  conference,  but  there 
also  was  concern  about  the  conduct  of 
the  government  during  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  President.  "An  eminent 
jurist"  wrote  in  The  New  York  Times 


that  since  Congress  had  to  present 
enacted  bills  to  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  would  lawfully  assume  the 
duties  of  office  once  the  President  was 
on  the  high  seas. 

Concurrent  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  congressional  committees 
stating  that  the  President's  absence 
from  the  U.S.  rendered  him  unable  to 
discharge  his  official  powers  under  the 
Constitution.  The  House  proposal  re- 
quired the  Vice  President  to  assume 
power  during  the  President's  absence. 
The  Senate  resolution  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  the  office  of  the  President  va- 
cant. Neither  resolution,  however,  was 
reported  out  of  committee,  and  Vice 
President  Marshall  told  the  Cabinet  that 
he  was  informally  presiding  over  its 
meetings  at  the  President's  request. 

In  a  1918  article  in  The  Washington 
Post,  former  President  Taft  defended 
Wilson's  trip,  arguing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion empowered  the  President  to  make 
treaties,  and  it  was,  therefore,  "a 
curious  error  to  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  may  not  attend  a  con- 
ference to  which  he  can  send  a 
delegate."  Taft  wrote  that  most  official 
duties  could  be  transacted  by  cable.  The 
question  of  whether  the  President's 
authority  traveled  with  him  was  never 
raised  again. 

It  was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  World 
War  II  meetings  with  Allied  leaders  that 
finally  established  foreign  travel  as  an 
accepted  means  of  conducting  U.S. 
foreign  relations. 

The  following  chronology  lists  visits 
by  Presidents  and  Presidents-elect,  in- 
cluding all  places  they  met  with  a  chief 
of  state  or  head  of  government,  stops 
made  en  route,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
visit.  The  characterization  "state"  or  "of- 
ficial" visit  is  included  when  it  appeared 
in  an  official  announcement. 


■'<■■■• 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

November  14-17,  1906.  Panama:  Colon, 
Panama  City.  Inspected  construction  of 


the  Panama  Canal;  departed  the  United 
States  on  November  9  and  returned 
November  26.  First  foreign  visit  by  any 
President  or  President-elect. 


Member  1981 


As  President-elect,  William 
Howard  Taft  visited  Panama 
in  1909  to  inspect  construction 
of  the  canal. 


In  1928  President  Harding 
returned  from  Canada  aboard 
the.  U.S.S.  Henderson. 


William  Howard  Taft 

January  29-February  7,  1909  (as 
President-elect).    Panama:  Colon, 
Panama  City.  Inspected  construction  i 
the  Panama  Canal;  met  with  Presiden 
Obaldia. 

October  16,  1909.  Mexico:  Ciudad 
Juarez.  Part  of  an  exchange  of  visits 
with  President  Diaz  across  the  border 


Woodrow  Wilson 

December  14-25,  1918.  France:  Paris 
Chaumont.  Preliminary  to  the  Paris 
peace  conference;  departed  the  Unitec 
States  on  December  4. 

December  26-28,  1918.  United 
Kingdom:  London,  Carlisle,  Manchest 
Met  with  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  Georg 
and  King  George  V. 

January  1-6,  1919.  Italy:  Rome, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Turin.  Met  with  King  \ 
tor  Emmanuel  III  and  Prime  Minister 
Orlando. 

January  4,  1919.  Vatican  City. 
Audience  with  Pope  Benedict  XV. 

January  7-February  14,  1919. 
France:  Paris.  Attended  Paris  peace 
conference;  departed  for  the  United 
States  on  February  15. 

March  14-June  18,1919.  France: 
Paris.  Attended  Paris  peace  conferenc 
departed  from  the  United  States  on 
March  4. 

June  18-19,  1919.  Belgium: 
Brussels,  Charleroi,  Malines,  Louvain. 
Met  with  King  Albert;  addressed  the 
parliament. 

June  20-28,  1919.  France:  Paris,  t 
tended  Paris  peace  conference;  return 
to  the  United  States  on  July  8. 


Warren  G.  Harding 

November  24,  1920  (as  President- 
elect). Panama:  Colon,  Balboa.  Inforn 
visit  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
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I  26.  1923.  Canada:  Vancouver, 
rial  reception  during  return  from 
>ka. 


Ivin  Coolidge 

uarv  15-17.  1928.  Cuba:  Havana. 
tressed  the  6th  international  con- 
noe  of  American  states. 


rbert  Hoover 

ember  26-December  23,  1928  (as 
■sident-elect).  Honduras:  Amapala 
El  Salvador:  Cutuco  (November  26); 
aragua:  Corinto  (November  27); 
ui  Rica;  San  Jose  (November  28); 
lador:  Guayaquil  (December  1);  Peru: 
la  (December  5);  Chile:  Antofagasta, 
itiago  (December  10-11);  Argentina: 
DOS  Aires  (December  13-15); 
iguay:  Montevideo  (December  16-18); 
gfl:  Rio  de  Janeiro  (December  21-23). 
>dwill  trip. 


anklin  D.  Roosevelt 

v  5-12.  1934.  Haiti:  Cap  Haitien 
y  5);  Colombia:  Cartagena  (July  10); 
lama:  Panama  City  (July  11-12).  In- 
rial  visits  en  route  to  vacation  in 
vaii. 

October  16,  1935.  Panama:  Balboa, 
irmal  visit  with  President  Arias  while 
lining  to  Washington,  D.C.,  from  the 
ist. 

July  31.  1936.  Canada:  Quebec.  Of- 
il  visit;  met  with  Governor  General 
■d  Tweedsmuir. 

November  27,  1936.  Brazil:  Rio  de 
Addressed  the  congress. 

November  30-December  2,  1936. 
jentina:  Buenos  Aires.  Attended  ses- 
i  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 

the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 

December  3,  1936.  Uruguay: 
ntevideo.  Official  visit;  met  with 
■sident  Terra. 


August  4-5,  1938.  Panama:  Balboa. 
Informal  visit  with  President  Arosemena 
during  vacation  in  the  Caribbean. 

August  18,  1938.  Canada:  Kingston. 
Received  honorary  degree  from  Queens 
University;  dedicated  Thousand  Islands 
Bridge. 

February  27,  1940.  Panama: 
Cristobal,  Balboa.  Met  informally  with 
President  Boyd  during  vacation. 

August  9-12,  1941.   United 
Kingdom:  Newfoundland,  Argentina. 
Conferred  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill. 

January  11-13,  1943.  United 
Kingdom:  Trinidad  (January  11);  Brazil: 
Belem  (January  12);  United  Kingdom: 
Bathurst  (The  Gambia)  (January  13). 
Overnight  stops  en  route  to  Casablanca. 

January  14-25,  1943.   Morocco: 
Casablanca.  Attended  Casablanca  Con- 
ference. 

January  25,  1943.  United  Kingdom: 
Bathurst  (The  Gambia).  Overnight  stop 
en  route  from  Casablanca. 

January  26-27,  1943.  Liberia: 
Monrovia.  Informal  visit;  met  with 
President  Barclay. 

January  28,  1943.  Brazil:  Natal.  In- 
formal visit;  met  with  President  Vargas. 

January  29,  1943.  United  Kingdom: 
Trinidad.  Overnight  stop  en  route  from 
Casablanca. 

April  20,  1943.  Mexico:  Monterrey. 
Part  of  an  exchange  of  visits  with  Presi- 
dent Avila  across  the  border. 

August  17-25,  1943.   Canada: 
Quebec,  Ottawa.  First  Quebec  con- 
ference with  British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill. 

November  20,  1943.  France:  Oran 
(Algeria).  Disembarked  en  route  to 
Cairo. 

November  21,  1943.  Tunisia:  Tunis. 
Overnight  stop  en  route  to  Cairo. 

November  22-26,  1943.  Egypt: 
Cairo.  First  Cairo  conference  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
Chinese  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

November  27-December  2,  1943. 
Iran:  Tehran.  Tehran  conference  with 
Soviet  Premier  Stalin  and  British  Prime 
Minister  Churchill. 

December  2-7,  1943.    Egypt:  Cairo. 
Second  Cairo  conference  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Turkish 
President  Inonu. 


While  on  a  trip  to  Europe, 

President  Wilson  visited  Rome 

to  consult  with  King  Victor 

Emmanuel  III. 


In  late  1943  President 

Roosevelt  met  with  Premier 

Stalin  and  Prime  Minister 

Churchill  in  Tehran. 


Member  1981 


President  Eisenhower  con- 
sulted with  President  Laniel 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
in  Bermuda  in  late  1953. 


In  !'■,<  dam  m  ."*,  i  Pn  "lent 
Truman  participated  in  n  con- 

'h  I 'rime.  Minister 
Atlln  and  Premier  Slnlin. 


December  2-8,  1943.   Tunisia: 
Tunis.  Conferred  with  General 
Eisenhower. 

December  8,  1943.  United  Kingdom: 
Malta  and  Italy:  Sicily,  Castel  Ventrano. 
Visited  Allied  military  installations. 

December  9,  1943.  France:  Dakar 
(Senegal).  Reembarked  for  the  United 
States. 

September  11-16,  1944.  Canada: 
Quebec.  Second  Quebec  conference  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

February  2,  1945.  United  Kingdom: 
Malta.  Malta  conference  with  Prime 
Minister  Churchill. 

February  3-12,  1945.  U.S.S.R.: 
Yalta.  Yalta  conference  with  Soviet 
Premier  Stalin  and  British  Prime 
Minister  Churchill. 

February  13-15,  1945.  Egypt:  Great 
Bitter  Lake,  Suez  Canal,  Alexandria. 
Met  with  King  Farouk,  Ethiopian 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  Saudi  King  Ibn 
Saud,  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill. 

February  18,  1945.  France:  Algiers 
(Algeria).  Briefed  U.S.  Ambassasdors  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy 
on  the  Yalta  conference. 


Harry  S.  Truman 

July  15,  1945.  Belgium:  Antwerp, 
Brussels.  Disembarked  en  route  to 
Potsdam. 

July  16-August  1,  1945.  Germany: 
Potsdam.  Potsdam  conference  with 
British  Prime  Ministers  Churchill  and 
Attlee  and  Soviet  Premier  Stalin. 

August  2,  1945.  United  Kingdom: 
Plymouth.  Informal  meeting  with  King 
George  VI. 

March  3-6,  1947.  Mexico:  Mexico 
D.F.  State  visit;  met  with  President 
Aleman. 

June  10-12,  1947.  Canada:  Ottawa. 
Official  visit;  met  with  Governor  General 
Alexander  and  Prime  Minister  Macken- 
zie King. 

September  1-7,  1947.  Brazil:  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  State  visit;  addressed  Rio  con- 
ference and  the  congress. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

December  2-5,  1952  (as  President- 
elect). Korea:  Seoul.  Visited  combat 
zone. 

October  19,  1953.  Mexico:  Nuevo 
Guerrero.  Dedicated  Falcom  Dam. 

November  13-15,  1953.  Canada:  0 
tawa.  State  visit;  addressed  joint  sessi 
of  the  parliament. 

December  4-8,  1953.  United 
Kingdom:  Bermuda.  Attended  con- 
ference with  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  French  President  Laniel. 

July  18-23,  1955.  Switzerland: 
Geneva.  Attended  conference  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Eden,  French 
Premier  Faure,  and  Soviet  Premier 
Bulganin. 

July  21-23,  1956.  Panama:  Panam 
City.  Attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  republics. 

March  21-24,  1957.  United 
Kingdom:  Bermuda.  Met  with  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan. 

December  16-19,  1957.  France: 
Paris.  Attended  meeting  of  NATO  hea 
of  government. 

July  8-11,  1958.  Canada:  Ottawa. 
Informal  visit;  addressed  joint  session 
the  parliament. 

February  19-20,  1959.  Mexico: 
Acapulco.  Informal  meeting  with  Presi 
dent  Lopez  Mateos. 

June  26,  1959.  Canada:  Montreal. 
Joined  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  ceremony 
opening  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

August  26-27,  1959.  Germany: 
Bonn.  Informal  meeting  with  Chancelli 
Adenauer  and  President  Heuss. 

August  27-September  2,  1959. 
United  Kingdom:  London,  Balmoral, 
Chequers.  Informal  visit;  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  II. 

September  2-4,  1959.  France:  Par 
Informal  meeting  with  President  De 
Gaulle  and  Italian  Premier  Segni;  ad- 
dressed North  Atlantic  Council. 

December  4-6,  1959.  Italy:  Rome. 
Informal  visit;  met  with  President  Gro 
chi. 

December  6,  1959.  Vatican  City. 
Audience  with  Pope  John  XXIII. 

December  6-7,  1959.  Turkey: 
Ankara.  Informal  visit;  met  with  Presi 
dent  Bayar. 
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December  8,  L959.  Pakistan: 
mchi.  Informal  visit;  met  with  Presi- 

lb  Khan. 

December  9.  1959.  Afghanistan: 
bul.  Informal  visit;  met  with  King 
hammed  Zahir. 

December  9-14,  1959.  India:  New 

ra.  Met  with  President  Prasad 
1  Prime  Minister  Nehru;  addressed 

parliament. 

December  14,  1959.  Iran:  Tehran, 
t  with  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
rilavi;  addressed  the  parliament. 

December  14-15.  1959.  Greece: 
•fficial  visit;  met  with  King 
ill  and  Prime  Minister  Karamanlis; 
■  i  the  parliament. 

December  17,  1959.  Tunisia:  Tunis. 
t  with  President  Bourguiha. 

December  18-21,  1959.  France: 

I  aris.  Conferred  with  President 

Gaulle.  British  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
llan,  and  German  Chancellor 
enauer. 

December  21-22,  1959.  Spain: 
idrid.  Met  with  Generalissimo  Franco. 

December  22,  1959.  Morocco: 
sablanca.  Met  with  King  Mohammed 

February  23-26,  1960.  Brazil: 
asilia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo.  Met 
th  President  Kubitschek;  addressed 
?  congress. 

February  26-29,  1960.  Argentina: 

\.res.  Mardel  Plata,  San  Carlos 
Bariloche.  Met  with  President  Fron- 
:i. 

February  29-March  2,  1960.  Chile: 
ntiago.  Met  with  President  Alessan- 
i. 

March  2-3,  1960.  Uruguay: 
mtevideo.  Met  with  President  Nar- 
ne. 

May  15-19,  1960.  France:  Paris. 
>nferred  with  President  De  Gaulle, 
•itish  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  and 
i'remier  Khrushchev. 

Ma>  19-20,  1960.  Portugal:  Lisbon. 
Ticial  visit;  met  with  President 
iomaz. 

June  14-16,  1960.  Philippines: 
anila.  State  visit;  met  with  President 
ireia. 

June  18-19.  1960.  China:  Taipei, 
"h  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

June  19-20,  1960.  Korea:  Seoul.  Met 
ith  Prime  Minister  Chung;  addressed 
e  national  assembly. 


October  24.  1960.  Mexico:  liudad 
Acuna.  Informal  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos. 


John  F.  Kennedy 

May  16-18,  1961.  Canada:  Ottawa.  State 
visit;  addressed  joint  session  of  the 
parliament. 

May  31-June  3,  1961.  France;  Paris. 
State  visit;  met  with  President  De 
Gaulle;  addressed  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil. 

June  3-4,  1961.  Austria:  Vienna. 
Met  with  President  Schaerf;  held  talks 
with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev. 

June  4-5,  1961.  United  Kingdom: 
London.  Private  visit;  met  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan. 

December  16-17,  1961.  Venezuela: 
Caracas.  Met  with  President  Betancourt. 

December  17,  1961.  Colombia: 
Bogota.  Met  with  President  Lleras 
Camargo. 

December  21-22,  1961.  United 
Kingdom:  Bermuda.  Met  with  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan. 

June  29-July  1,  1962.  Mexico:  Mex- 
ico D.F.  State  visit;  met  with  President 
Lopez  Mateos. 

December  18-21,  1962.  United 
Kingdom:  Nassau  (Bahamas).  Conferred 
with  Prime  Minister  Macmillan;  conclud- 
ed Nassau  agreement  on  nuclear  defense 
systems. 

March  18-20,  1963.  Costa  Rica:  San 
Jose.  Attended  conference  of  Presidents 
of  the  Central  American  republics. 

June  23-26,  1963.  Germany:  Bonn, 
Cologne,  Frankfurt,  Wiesbaden,  Berlin. 
Met  with  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

June  26-29,  1963.  Ireland:  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Cork,  Galway,  Limerick.  Ad- 
dressed the  parliament;  visited  ancestral 
home. 

June  29-30,  1963.  United  Kingdom: 
Birch  Grove,  Sussex.  Informal  visit;  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Macmillan. 

July  1-2,  1963.  Italy:  Rome,  Naples. 
Met  with  President  Segni  and  NATO  of- 
ficials. 

July  2,  1963.  Vatican  City. 
Audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 


Thousands  of  Mexicans  wel- 
comed President  Kennedy  to 
Mexico  City  in  June  1962. 


w& 


sptember  1981 


While  in  Bonn  in  1967,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  met  with  Presi- 
dent Luebke  and  President 
DeGaulle. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

September  16,  1964.  Canada:  Van- 
couver. Informal  visit;  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  in  ceremonies  related 
to  the  Columbia  River  Treaty. 

April  14-15,  1966.  Mexico:  Mexico 
D.F.  Informal  visit;  met  with  President 
Diaz  Ordaz. 

August  21-22,  1966.  Canada:  Cam- 
pobello  Island,  Chamcook.  Laid  cor- 
nerstone at  Roosevelt-Campobello  Inter- 
national Park;  conferred  informally  with 
Prime  Minister  Pearson. 

October  19-20,  1966.  New  Zealand: 
Wellington.  State  visit;  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Holyoake. 

October  20-23,  1966.  Australia: 
Canberra,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane, 
Townsville.  State  visit;  met  with  Gover- 
nor General  Casey  and  Prime  Minister 
Holt. 

October  24-26,  1966.  Philippines: 
Manila,  Los  Banos,  Corregidor.  At- 
tended summit  conference  with  the 
heads  of  state  and  government  of 
Australia,  South  Korea,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

October  26,  1966.  Vietnam:  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  Visited  U.  S.  military  person- 
nel. 

October  27-30,  1966.  Thailand: 
Bangkok.  State  visit;  met  with  King 
Bhumibol  Adulyadej. 

October  30-31,  1966.  Malaysia: 
Kuala  Lumpur.  State  visit;  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Rahman. 

October  31-November  2,  1966. 
Korea:  Seoul,  Suwon.  State  visit;  met 
with  President  Park  and  Prime  Minister 
Chung. 

December  4,  1966.  Mexico:  Ciudad 
Acuna.  Informal  meeting  with  President 
Diaz  Ordas;  inspected  construction  of 
Armistad  Dam. 

April  11-14,  1967.  Uruguay:  Punta 
del  Este.  Summit  meeting  with  Latin 
American  chiefs  of  state. 

April  14,  1967.  Suriname: 
Paramaribo.  Refueling  stop  en  route 
from  Uruguay. 

April  23-26,  1967.  Germany:  Bonn. 
Attended  Funeral  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer;  conversed  witli  various  heads 
Of  stale. 


May  25,  1967.  Canada:  Montreal, 
Ottawa.  Attended  Expo  67;  conferred 
informally  with  Prime  Minister  Pearso 

October  28,  1967.  Mexico:  Ciudad 
Juarez.  Attended  transfer  of  El 
Chamizal  from  the  U.S.  to  Mexico;  cor. 
ferred  with  President  Diaz  Ordaz. 

December  21-22,  1967.  Australia: 
Canberra.  Attended  funeral  of  Prime 
Minister  Holt;  conferred  with  other 
attending  heads  of  state. 

December  23,  1967.  Thailand: 
Khorat  and  Vietnam:  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
Visited  U.S.  military  personnel. 

December  23,  1967.  Pakistan: 
Karachi.  Met  with  President  Ayub 
Khan. 

December  23,  1967.  Italy:  Rome. 
Met  with  President  Saragat  and  Prime 
Minister  Moro. 

December  23,  1967.  Vatican  City. 
Audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 

July  6-8,  1968.  El  Salvador:  San 
Salvador.  Attended  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Central  American 
republics. 

July  8,  1968.  Nicaragua:  Managua 
Informal  visit;  met  with  President 
Somoza. 

July  8,  1968.  Costa  Rica:  San  Jose 
Informal  visit;  met  with  President 
Trajos. 

July  8,  1968.  Honduras:  San  Pedn 
Sula.  Informal  visit;  met  with  Presider 
Lopez  Arrelano. 

July  8,  1968.  Guatemala:  Guatema 
City.  Informal  visit;  met  with  Presiden 
Mendez. 


Richard  Nixon 

February  23-24,  1969.  Belgium: 
Brussels.  Attended  North  Atlantic  Cou 
cil  meeting;  met  with  King  Baudouin  I. 

February  24-26,  1969.  United 
Kingdom:  London.  Informal  visit;  held 
conversations  with  Prime  Minister 
Wilson;  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

February  26-27,  1969.  Germany: 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Berlin.  Addressed  the 
Bundestag. 

February  27-28,  1969.  Italy:  Rome 
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with  President  Saragat  and  Prime 
ister  Rumor. 

February  28-March  1.  1969.  France: 
s   Met  with  President  De  Gaulle. 
March  2,  1969.  Vatican  City. 

ience  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 
July  26-27,  1969.  Philippines: 
lila.  State  visit,  met  with  President 
COS. 

Julv  27-28.  1969.  Indonesia: 
irta.  State  visit,  met  with  President 
arte. 

July  28-30,  1969.  Thailand: 
£kok.  State  visit,  met  with  King 
mibol  Adulyadej. 

July  30.  1969.  Vietnam:  Saigon,  Di 
Met  with  President  Thieu;  visited 
military  personnel. 
July  31-August  1.  1969.  India:  New 
u.  State  visit:  met  with  Acting  Presi- 
:  Hidayatullah. 

August  1-2,  1969.  Pakistan:  Lahore. 
e  visit;  met  with  President  Yahya 
n. 

August  2-3.  1969.  Romania: 
harest.  Official  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
:  Ceausescu. 

August  3,  1969.  United  Kingdom: 
lenhall  Air  Force  Base.  Informal 
ting  with  Prime  Minister  Wilson. 
September  8,  1969.  Mexico:  Ciudad 
na.  Dedicated  Armistad  Dam. 
August  20-21,  1970.  Mexico:  Puerto 
arta.  Official  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
:  Diaz  Ordaz. 

September  27-30,  1970.  Italy: 
le.  Naples.  Official  visit;  met  with 
iident  Saragat;  visited  NATO 
thern  Command. 

September  28,  1970.  Vatican  City. 
ience  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 
September  30-October  1,  1970. 
oslavia:  Belgrade.  State  visit;  met 
i  President  Tito. 

October  2-3,  1970.  Spain:  Madrid. 
e  visit;  met  with  Generalissimo 
ico. 

October  3,  1970.  United  Kingdom: 
quers.  Met  informally  with  Queen 
ibeth  II  and  Prime  Minister  Heath. 
October  3-5,  1970.  Ireland: 
erick,  Timahoe,  Dublin.  State  visit; 
with  Prime  Minister  Lynch. 
November  12,  1970.  France:  Paris, 
■nded  memorial  services  for  former 
.ident  De  Gaulle. 


December  13-14,  1971.  Portugal: 
Terceira  Island  (Azores).  Discussed  in- 
ternational monetary  problems  with 
French  President  Pompidou  and  Por- 
tuguese Prime  Minister  Caetano. 

December  20-21.  1971.  United 
Kingdom:  Bermuda.  Met  with  Prime 
Minister  Heath. 

February  21-28,  1972.  China:  Bei- 
jing, Hanzhou,  Shanghai.  State  visit; 
met  with  Chairman  Mao  Zedong  and 
Premier  Zhou  Enlai. 

April  13-15,  1972.  Canada:  Ottawa. 
State  visit.  Met  with  Govenor  General 
Michener  and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau; 
addressed  the  parliament. 

May  20-22,  1972.  Austria:  Salzburg. 
Informal  visit;  met  with  Chancellor 
Kreisky. 

May  22-30,  1972.  U.S.S.R.:  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev.  State  visit;  met  with 
Premier  Kosygin  and  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev. 

May  30-31,  1972.  Iran:  Tehran.  Of- 
ficial visit;  met  with  Shah  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavi. 

May  31-June  1,  1972.  Poland:  War- 
saw. Official  visit;  met  with  First 
Secretary  Gierek. 

May  31-June  1,  1973.  Iceland:  Reyk- 
javik. Met  with  President  Eldjarn, 
Prime  Minister  Johanneson,  and  French 
President  Pompidou. 

April  5-7,  1974.  France:  Paris.  At- 
tended memorial  services  for  former 
President  Pompidou;  met  with  French 
interim  President  Poher,  Italian  Prime 
Minister  Leone,  British  Prime  Minister 
Wilson,  West  German  Chancellor 
Brandt,  Danish  Prime  Minister  Harding, 
Soviet  President  Podgorny,  and 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Tanaka. 

June  10-11,  1974.  Austria:  Salzburg. 
Met  with  Chancellor  Kreisky. 

June  12-14,  1974.  Egypt:  Cairo, 
Alexandria.  Met  with  President  Sadat. 

June  14-15,  1974.  Saudi  Arabi: 
Jidda,  State  visit;  met  with  King  Faisal. 

June  15-16,  1974.  Syria:  Damascus. 
Met  with  President  Assad. 

June  16-17,  1974.  Israel:  Tel  Aviv, 
Jerusalem.  Met  with  President  Katzir 
and  Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

June  17-18,  1974.  Jordan:  Amman. 
State  visit;  met  with  King  Hussein  I. 

June  18-19,  1974.  Portugal:  Lajes 
Field  (Azores).  Met  with  President 
Spinola. 


President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 

toured  the  Great  Wall  in  China 

in  February  1972. 
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President  Ford  met  with 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  in 
Vladivostok,  U.S.S.R.,  in  1971,. 


June  25-26,  1974.  Belgium: 
Brussels.  Attended  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil meeting;  met  with  King  Baudouin  I, 
and  Queen  Fabiola,  Prime  Minister 
Tindemans;  also  met  with  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt,  British  Prime 
Minister  Wilson,  and  Italian  Prime 
Minister  Rumor. 

June  27-July  3,  1974.  U.S.S.R.: 
Moscow,  Minsku,  Oreanda.  Official  visit; 
met  with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev, 
President  Podgorny,  and  Premier 
Kosygin. 


Gerald  R.  Ford 

October  21,  1974.  Mexico:  Nogales, 
Magdelena  de  Kino.  Met  with  President 
Echeverria;  laid  a  wreath  at  the  tomb  of 
Padre  Eusebio  Kino. 

November  19-22,  1974.  Japan: 
Tokyo,  Kyoto.  State  visit;  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Tanaka. 

November  22-23,  1974.  Korea: 
Seoul.  Met  with  President  Park. 

November  23-24,  1974.  U.S.S.R.: 
Vladivostok.  Met  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  discussed  limitations   of 
strategic  arms. 

December  14-16,  1974.  France: 
Martinique.  Met  with  President  Giscard 
d'Estaing. 

May  28-30,  1975.  Belgium:  Brussels. 
Attended  NATO  summit  meeting;  ad- 
dressed the  North  Atlantic  Council;  met 
with  NATO  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ment. 

May  31-June  1,  1975.  Spain: 
Madrid.  Met  with  Generalissimo  Franco; 
received  keys  to  city  from  Mayor  of 
Madrid. 

June  1-2,  1975.  Austria:  Salzburg. 
Met  with  Chancellor  Kreisky  and  Egyp- 
tian President  Sadat. 

June  3,  1975.  Italy:  Rome.  Met  with 
President  Leone  and  Prime  Minister 
Moro. 

June  3,  1975.  Vatican  City. 
Audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 

July  26-28,  1975.  Germany:  Bonn, 
Linz.  Met  with  President  Scheel  and 

Chancellor  Schmidt. 


July  28-29,  1975.  Poland:  Warsaw, 
Krakow.  Official  visit;  met  with  First 
Secretary  Gierek. 

July  29-August  2,  1975.  Finland: 
Helsinki.  Attended  the  opening  session 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE);  signed 
the  Final  Act  of  the  CSCE  (August  1); 
met  with  the  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ment of  Finland,  United  Kingdom, 
Turkey,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain;  also  met  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev. 

August  2-3,  1975.  Romania: 
Bucharest,  Sinaia.  Official  visit;  met 
with  President  Ceausescu. 

August  3-4,  1975.  Yugoslavia: 
Belgrade.  Official  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
dent Tito  and  Prime  Minister  Bijedic. 

November  15-17,  1975.  France: 
Rambouillet.  Attended  an  economic  sum 
mit  meeting  of  the  heads  of  state  and 
government  of  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

December  1-5,  1975.  China:  Beijing. 
Official  visit;  met  with  Chairman  Mao 
Zedong  and  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiao- 
ping. 

December  5-6,  1975.  Indonesia: 
Jakarta.  Official  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
dent Suharto. 

December  6-7,  1975.  Philippines: 
Manila.  Official  visit;  met  with  President 
Marcos. 


Jimmy  Carter 

May  5-11,  1977.  United  Kingdom:  Lon- 
don, Newcastle.  Attended  an  economic 
summit  meeting  (May  7-8)  with  the 
heads  of  state  and  government  of 
France,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  also  met  with  Prime  Minister; 
of  Belgium,  Turkey,  Norway,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
President  of  Portugal;  addressed  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  (May  10). 

May  9,  1977.  Switzerland:  Geneva. 
Official  visit;  met  with  President  Furgle 
and  Syrian  President  Assad. 

December  29-31,  1977.  Poland: 
Warsaw.  Official  visit;  met  with  First 
Secretary  Gierek. 
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December  31.  1977-January  1. 

8.  Iran:  Tehran.  Official  visit;  met 

i  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  ami 

ianian  King  Hussein  I. 

January  1-3.  1978.  India:  New 

hi,  Daulatpur-Nasirabad.  Met  with 

sident  Reddy  and  Prime  Minister 

ai;  addressed  the  parliament. 

January  3-4.  1978.  Saudi  Arabia: 

adh.  Met  with  King  Khalid  and 

wn  Prince  Fahd. 

January  4,  1978.  Egypt:  Aswan. 

:  with  President  Sadat  and  West  Ger- 

l  Chancellor  Schmidt. 

January  4-6.  1978.  France:  Paris, 

■mandy.  Bayeux.  Versailles.  Met  with 

sident  Giscard  d'Estaing  and  Prime 

lister  Barre. 

January  6,  1978.  Belgium:  Brussels. 

:  with  King  Baudouin  I  and  Prime 

lister  Tindemans;  attended  meetings 

he  Commission  of  the  European 

nmunities  and  the  North  Atlantic 

incil. 

March  28-29,  1978.  Venezuela: 

acas.  Met  with  President  Perez;  ad- 

ssed  the  congress;  signed  maritime 

ndarv  agreement. 

March  29-31,  1978.  Brazil:  Brasilia, 

de  Janeiro.  Official  visit;  met  with 
sident  Geisel;  addressed  the  con- 
ss. 

March  31-April  3,  1978.  Nigeria: 
jos.  Met  with  President  Obasanjo; 
t  state  visit  of  a  U.S.  President  to 
-Sahara  Africa. 

April  3,  1978.  Liberia:  Monrovia, 
t  with  President  Tolbert. 

June  16-17,  1978.  Panama:  Panama 
y.  Invited  by  President  Lakas  and 
neral  Torrijos  to  sign  protocol  confir- 
ig  exchange  of  documents  ratifying 
nama  Canal  treaties;  met  informally 
h  Presidents  Perez  (Venezuela), 
pez  Michelson  (Colombia),  Lopez  Por- 
D  (Mexico),  Carazo  (Costa  Rica),  and 
me  Minister  Manley  (Jamaica). 

July  13-15,  1978.  Germany:  Bonn, 
esbaden,  Erbenheim  Air  Force  Base, 
ankfurt,  Berlin.  State  visit;  met  with 
esident  Scheel  and  Chancellor 
hmidt. 

July  16-17,  1978.  Germany:  Bonn, 
tended  an  economic  summit  meeting 
the  heads  of  state  and  government  of 
ance,  West  Germany,  Canada,  Italy, 
pan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


January  4-9,  1979.  France: 
Guadeloupe.  Met  informally  with  Presi- 
dent Giscard  d'Estaing,  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt,  and  British  Prime 
Minister  Callaghan. 

February  14-16,  1979.  Mexico:  Mex- 
ico D.F.  State  visit;  met  with  President 
Lopez  Portillo;  addressed  the  congress. 

March  7-10,  1979.  Egypt:  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  Giza.  State  visit;  met  with 
President  Sadat;  addressed  the  national 
assembly. 

March  10-13,  1979.  Israel:  Tel  Aviv, 
Jerusalem.  State  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
dent Navon  and  Prime  Minister  Begin; 
addressed  the  Knesset. 

March  13,  1979.  Egypt:  Cairo.  Met 
with  President  Sadat. 

June  14-18,  1979.  Austria:  Vienna. 
State  visit;  met  with  President  Kerch- 
schlager  and  Chancellor  Kreisky;  met 
with  Soviet  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
to  sign  the  SALT  II  Treaty  (June 
16-18). 

June  25-28,  1979.  Japan:  Tokyo, 
Shimoda.  State  visit;  met  with  Emperor 
Hirohito  and  Prime  Minister  Ohira. 

June  28-29,  1979.  Japan:  Tokyo. 
Attended  an  economic  summit  meeting 
with  the  heads  of  state  and  government 
of  Canada,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

June  30- July  1,  1979.  Korea:  Seoul. 
State  visit;  met  with  President  Park  and 
Prime  Minister  Choi. 

June  19-21,  1980.  Italy:  Rome. 
State  visit;  met  with  President  Pertini. 

June  21,  1980.  Vatican  City. 
Audience  with  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

June  21-24.  Italy:  Venice.  Attended 
economic  summit  meeting  with  the 
heads  of  state  and  government  of 
Canada,  F'rance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

June  24-25,  1980.  Yugoslavia: 
Belgrade.  Official  visit;  met  with  Presi- 
dent Mijatovic. 

June  25-26,  1980.  Spain:  Madrid. 
Official  visit;  met  with  King  Juan  Carlos 
and  Prime  Minister  Suarez. 

June  26,  1980.  Portugal:  Lisbon.  Of- 
ficial visit;  met  with  President  Eanes 
and  Prime  Minister  Sa  Carneiro. 

July  9-10,  1980.  Japan:  Tokyo.  Of- 
ficial visit;  attended  memorial  services 
for  Prime  Minister  Ohira;  met  with 
Chinese  Premier  Hua  Guofing.  ■ 


At  Giza,  Egypt,  President  and 

Mrs.  Carter  were  the  guests  of 

President  and  Mrs.  Sadat. 


This  list  has  been 
prepared  annually  by  the 
Office  of  the  Historian, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
and  was  most  recently 
updated  by  Evan  M. 
Duncan,  Research  and 
Reference  Historian. 
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THE  SECRETARY 


A  Strategic  Approach 

to  American  Foreign  Policy 


At  Secretary  Haig's  address  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  New 
Orleans  on  August  11,  1981.1 

Americans  admire  law.  At  its  best,  it  ex- 
presses our  sense  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  fair  play.  It  also  reflects  our  na- 
tional character— our  enthusiastic 
idealism  and  our  famous  pragmatism. 
Uncoordinated,  these  traits  could  lead  us 
in  contradictory  directions.  Yet  when 
they  are  in  balance,  they  give  us  the 
strength,  confidence,  and  skill  that  has 
made  us  great. 

We  have  discovered  that  foreign 
policy,  like  law,  must  be  rooted  in  the 
strength  of  our  national  character.  A 
foreign  policy  that  forsakes  ideals  in 
order  to  manipulate  interests  offends 
our  sense  of  right.  A  foreign  policy  that 
forsakes  power  in  order  to  pursue 
pieties  offends  our  sense  of  reality.  Only 
a  vision  with  worthy  ideals  can  capture 
our  imagination.  Only  a  practical  pro- 
gram for  achieving  those  ideals  can  be 
worthy  of  our  support. 

Despite  the  vicissitudes  of  history, 
Americans  have  always  rallied  to  the  vi- 
sion of  a  world  characterized  by  free- 
dom, peace,  and  progress.  President 
Reagan  shares  this  vision.  He  also 
understands  that  progress  toward  such 
a  world  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  money  and 
arms,  such  strength  comes  from  our 
willingness  to  work  for  our  convictions 
and  even  to  fight  for  them. 

In  the  1980s,  these  convictions  will 
be  put  to  a  hard  test.  Familiar  patterns 
of  alliance  and  ideology  are  breaking 
down,  and  strategic  changes  have 
already  occurred  that  demand  a 
different  approach  to  American  foreign 
policy.  Let  me  summarize  these  changes 
briefly. 

•  The  Communist  bloc,  once  the 
tightly  disciplined  instrument  of  Soviet 
power,  has  been  shaken  by  the  Sino- 

riism.  Increasingly  severe  inter- 
nal problems  afflict  the  Soviet-controlled 
states.  And  chronic  economic  failure  has 

led  the  appeal  of  Marxist-Leninist 
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modernizing  states  has  begun  to  frag- 
ment. Their  internal  stability  is  threat- 
ened by  sudden  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic change.  Simultaneously,  the  West 
has  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
their  natural  resources. 

•  The  prospects  for  peaceful  prog- 
ress have  been  overshadowed,  not  only 
by  regional  conflict  but  also  by  the 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
global  military  power.  The  Soviets  have 
chosen  to  use  their  power  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  instability,  especially  in  the 
developing  world.  They  have  become 
bolder  in  the  promotion  of  violent 
change. 

•  The  new  Soviet  military  capability 
has  not  been  offset  by  Western  strength. 
The  United  States  has  gradually  lost 
many  of  the  military  advantages  that 
once  provided  a  margin  of  safety  for  the 
West— in  some  cases  by  choice,  in  others 
through  neglect  and  error.  Our  partner- 
ship with  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
has  been  shaken  by  quarrels  over  politi- 
cal and  economic  issues. 

These  strategic  changes  raise  im- 
portant questions  about  Western  securi- 
ty in  the  decade  ahead. 

•  Can  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  finance  the  rebuilding  of  their 
military  strength?  The  answer  is  yes. 
Despite  our  economic  troubles,  we 
possess  resources  far  exceeding  those  of 
potential  adversaries.  But  this  depends 
on  popular  support  for  defense  polices 
and  a  diplomacy  that  encourages  cooper- 
ation. 

•  Can  the  Atlantic  alliance  and 
other  collaborative  institutions  survive  in 
the  new  environment?  The  answer  is 
yes.  The  cooperative  impulse  still  exists. 
But  this  impulse  may  not  survive 
another  decade  of  relative  military 
decline  or  sterile  economic  rivalry. 

•  Can  the  West  and  the  developing 
countries  find  common  interests?  The 
answer  is  yes.  The  West  alone  offers  the 
technology  and  know-how  essential  to 
overcoming  the  barriers  to  moderniza- 
tion. The  developing  countries,  whatever 
their  ideology,  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  But  a  successful  relation- 
ship also  demands  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach on  our  part  to  both  the  economic 
and  the  security  aspects  of  moderniza- 
tion. 


•  Can  the  United  States  hold  to- 
gether its  allies  and  friendships,  despit 
adverse  strategic  changes?  The  answei 
is  yes.  But  our  allies  and  friends  must 
confident  of  American  leadership.  Thei 
must  also  be  confident  that  the  securit; 
arrangements  deterring  the  Soviet 
Union  are  effective,  and  we  are  the 
linchpin  of  these  arrangements.  The 
American  role  remains  unique  and  in- 
dispensable. 

These  crucial  questions  can  all  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  if  America: 
foreign  policy  is  sensitive  to  both 
American  ideals  and  the  changes  in  the 
strategic  environment.  President 
Reagan  believes  that  the  key  to  succesi 
lies  in  a  strategic  approach.  The  time  ii 
long  past  when  we  could  pursue  foreigi 
defense,  and  economic  policies  indepeni 
ently  of  each  other.  In  today's  world,  tl 
failure  of  one  will  beget  the  failure  of 
the  others.  Instead,  each  of  these 
policies  must  support  the  others  if  any 
to  succeed.  And  success  in  each  makes 
for  the  success  of  all. 


Pillars  of  Support 

This  strategic  approach  provides  the 
support  for  a  new  foreign  policy  struc- 
ture with  four  pillars:  first,  the  restora 
tion  of  our  economic  and  military 
strength;  second,  the  reinvigoration  of 
our  alliances  and  friendships;  third,  th 
promotion  of  progress  in  the  developinj 
countries  through  peaceful  change;  and 
fourth,  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  characterized  by  restraint  and 
reciprocity. 

The  first  pillar  of  our  foreign  polic 
is  the  restoration  of  America's  econom 
and  military  strength.  The  President 
understands  that  a  weak  American  ecc 
omy  will  eventually  cripple  our  efforts 
abroad.  His  revolutionary  programs  of 
budgetary  reductions,  tax  cuts,  and  in- 
vestment incentives  have  earned  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Americai 
people  and  the  Congress.  After  years  < 
persistent  problems,  American  econorr 
recovery  will  not  be  easy.  But  hope  in 
better  future— a  sounder  dollar,  more 
creative  enterprise,  and  a  more  effecti 
government— has  been  raised. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  is 
taking  long  overdue  action  to  correct 
our  military  deficiencies.  This  includes 
modernization  and  balanced  expansion 
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B  existing  forces.  It  also  includes 
improvement  of  our  industrial  base. 
H  efforts  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
ed  States,  our  allies,  and  other  na- 
;  to  resist  threats  by  the  Soviet 
>n  or  its  surrogates, 
rhe  American  people's  willingness  to 
tort  this  program,  even  in  time  of 
erity.  is  the  indispensable  signal  that 
ire  prepared  to  defend  our  vital  in- 
ns. But  we  should  not  delude  our- 
■   A  beginning  is  not  enough.  If  we 
:o  follow  through  on  these  forecast 
■ovements  to  our  defenses,  then  our 
gn  policy,  our  prosperity,  and  ulti- 
•lv  our  freedom  will  be  in  jeopardy. 
rhe  second  pillar  is  the  reinvigora- 
of  our  alliances  and  friendships.  We 

been  working  toward  a  more  effec- 
Western  partnership,  sensitive  to 
•oncerns  of  our  allies  and  built  on  a 
?  sophisticated  process  of  consulta- 

Already,  we  have  taken  action 
Lher  on  such  issues  as  the  Polish 
3  and  theater  nuclear  forces.  We  are 
working  on  common  approaches  to 
)roblems  of  southern  Africa.  Finally, 
)ttawa  summit  has  enabled  the 
;rs  of  the  West  to  deepen  their 
rstanding  of  each  other's  policies. 
American  leadership  means  coopera- 
with  friends  as  well  as  with  allies, 
i  cooperation  is  not  a  favor,  it  is  a 
ssity.  We  need  friends  to  succeed, 
both  we  and  our  friends  must  be 
lg  and  faithful  to  each  other  if  our 
ests  are  to  be  preserved.  Our  ac- 
i  in  the  Far  East,  in  Southwest 
,  and  in  the  Middle  East  have 
jnstrated  that  the  era  of  American 
ivity  is  over. 

rhe  third  pillar  of  our  policy  is  our 
nitment  to  progress  in  the  develop- 
ountries  through  peaceful  change, 
vant  to  establish  a  just  and  respons- 
relationship  with  the  developing 
tries.  This  relationship  will  be 
A,  in  part,  on  our  belief  that  our 
riples  speak  to  their  aspirations  and 
our  accomplishments  speak  to  their 
■e.  But  it  will  also  be  based  on  our 
lal  interest  in  modernization, 
tern  capital,  trade,  and  technology 
essential  to  this  process. 
fhe  United  States  stands  ready  to 
t  the  developing  countries  and  to 
cipate  in  the  so-called  North-South 
gue.  President  Reagan  recognizes 
the  essence  of  development  is  the 
tion  of  additional  wealth  rather  than 
.elective  redistribution  of  existing 
th  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
her.  Progress  depends  on  both 
estic  economic  policies  and  on  the 
lgth  of  the  world  economy.  The 


governments  of  the  developed  and 
developing  countries,  along  with  the 
private  sector,  each  have  their  special 
roles  to  play  in  establishing  the  close 
and  constructive  relationships  that  are 
crucial  to  success. 

The  United  States  has  already  begun 
to  put  this  new  approach  into  practice 
through  a  unique  program  with  Jamaica. 
We  are  also  acting  with  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Canada  to  create  a  Caribbean 
Basin  plan.  And  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  Cancun  summit.  We  believe  that 
this  summit,  free  of  a  confrontational  at- 
mosphere, will  facilitate  the  dialogue  on 
problems  of  the  developing  countries. 

Western  assistance  for  development 


intensified,  the  instrument  of  tension- 
Soviet  military  power— was  strength- 
ened. This  buildup  gained  momentum 
from  a  remarkably  stable  and  pros- 
perous period  in  Soviet  history. 

As  the  Soviet  arsenal  grew  and  the 
West  failed  to  keep  pace,  Moscow's  in- 
terventionism  increased.  The  achieve- 
ment of  global  military  power,  justified 
as  parity  with  the  West  but  exceeding  it 
in  several  categories,  assumed  a  more 
ominous  role:  the  promotion  of  violent 
change,  especially  in  areas  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  West.  Today's  Soviet 
military  machine  far  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  defense,  it  undermines  the 
balance  of  power  on  which  we  and  our 


Over  a  century  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  predicted  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  were  destined  to  become  the  world's  most  powerful 
states. 


stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  offers  little  eco- 
nomic aid.  Instead,  Moscow  and  its  sur- 
rogates seek  to  exploit  historic  change 
and  regional  conflict  to  the  detriment  of 
peaceful  progress.  The  United  States 
and  its  allies  are  working  with  regional 
partners  to  arrest  the  trend  toward 
violence  and  instability,  and  we  have  in- 
creased our  security  assistance  in  recog- 
nition of  the  crucial  link  between  moder- 
nization and  political  stability. 

The  fourth  pillar  is  a  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  marked  by 
greater  Soviet  restraint  and  greater 
Soviet  reciprocity.  I  want  to  discuss  this 
pillar  at  length  today  because  Soviet- 
American  relations  must  be  at  the 
center  of  our  efforts  to  promote  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

Over  a  century  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  predicted  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  were  destined  to 
become  the  world's  most  powerful 
states.  This  prophecy  has  come  to  pass 
in  the  nuclear  age.  Our  unreconciled 
differences  on  human  rights  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  permitted  to  bring  a  global 
catastrophe.  We  must  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  protect  freedom,  but  we 
must  also  search  for  cooperation  to  pro- 
tect mankind. 

This  search  has  been  both  difficult 
and  disappointing.  Most  recently,  we  in- 
vested extraordinary  efforts  in  the 
decade-long  search  for  detente.  But  even 
as  the  search  for  a  reduction  in  tensions 


allies  depend,  and  it  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world.  An  international  system 
where  might— Soviet  might— makes 
right,  endangers  the  prospects  for 
peaceful  change  and  the  independence  of 
every  country. 

Perhaps  predictably,  the  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  balance  of  power  has 
produced  a  backlash.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  shown  that  they  will  not  sup- 
port unequal  treaties;  they  will  not  ac- 
cept military  inferiority.  The  once- 
staunch  Chinese  ally  has  become  an  im- 
placable opponent  of  the  Soviet  quest  for 
hegemony.  And  Moscow  has  earned  the 
enmity  and  fear  of  many  nonaligned 
states  through  such  actions  as  the  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  and  support  for 
Vietnam's  subjugation  of  Kampuchea. 

This  backlash  comes  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  prospects  are  changing  for  the 
worse.  The  economies  of  Moscow's  East 
European  allies  are  in  various  stages  of 
decline.  The  Soviet  economy  itself  may 
have  lost  its  capacity  for  the  high 
growth  of  the  past.  Ambitious  foreign 
and  defense  policies  are,  therefore, 
becoming  more  of  a  burden.  Perhaps 
most  seriously,  as  events  in  Poland  have 
demonstrated,  the  Soviet  ideology  and 
economic  model  are  widely  regarded  as 
outmoded. 

The  decade  of  the  1980s,  therefore, 
promises  to  be  less  attractive  for 
Moscow.  But  the  troubles  and  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  give  pause  to 
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the  world.  Moscow's  unusual  combina- 
tion of  weakness  and  strength  is 
especially  challenging  to  the  United 
States. 

What  do  we  want  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  We  want  greater  Soviet  restraint 
on  the  use  of  force.  We  want  greater 
Soviet  respect  for  the  independence  of 
others.  And  we  want  the  Soviets  to 
abide  by  their  reciprocal  obligations, 
such  as  those  undertaken  in  the  Helsinki 
accords.  These  are  no  more  than  we  de- 
mand of  any  state,  and  these  are  no  less 
than  required  by  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
international  law.  The  rules  of  the 
Charter  governing  the  international  use 
of  force  will  lose  all  of  their  influence  on 
the  behavior  of  nations  if  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  its  aggressive  course. 

Our  pursuit  of  greater  Soviet 
restraint  and  reciprocity  should  draw 
upon  several  lessons  painfully  learned 
over  the  past  decade  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

•  Soviet  antagonism  toward 
Western  ideals  is  deeply  rooted.  We  can- 
not count  upon  a  convergence  of  Soviet 
and  Western  political  principles  or 
strategic  doctrines.  Convergence  should 
not  be,  and  cannot  be,  a  goal  in  negotia- 
tions. As  a  corollary,  we  should  avoid 
dangerous  optimism  about  the  prospects 
for  more  benign  Soviet  objectives. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  create 
every  international  conflict,  but  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  ignore  Soviet  interven- 
tion that  aggravates  such  conflict.  Even 
as  we  work  to  deal  with  international 
problems  on  their  own  terms,  we  must 
deal  with  Soviet  interventionism.  A 
regional  approach  that  fails  to  appreci- 
ate the  strategic  aspect  of  Soviet  activi- 
ty will  fail  ultimately  to  resolve  regional 
conflicts  as  well. 

•  A  working  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  depends  on  a  balance  of 
alternatives  and  our  ability  to  com- 
municate to  Moscow  that  such  alter- 
natives exist.  We  must  indicate  our  will- 
ingness to  reach  fair  agreements  that 
speak  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
But  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  interests  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreements.  Our  ability  to  do  so  will  be 
a  major  inducement  for  Soviet  coopera- 
tion. 

•  Finally,  the  search  for  real  reduc- 

on  with  Moscow  must  cover 
the  full  jpectrum  of  our  relationship.  We 
earned  thai  Soviet-American 

in  strategic  arms  con 
a  ill  not  BUTVive  Soviet  threats  to 

|]  military  balance  or  Soviet 
trategic  inter* 


in  critical  regions  of  the  world.  Linkage 
is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we 
overlook  at  our  peril. 

U.S.  Actions 

Based  on  these  guidelines,  the  United 
States  has  taken  steps  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  more  stable  and 
beneficial  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  actions  have  been  shaped 
both  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  by 
Winston  Churchill's  observation  that  the 
key  to  the  Soviet  riddle  was  Soviet  na- 
tional interest. 

President  Reagan  has  written  Presi- 
dent [Leonid  I.]  Brezhnev  that  we  want 
a  constructive  and  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

What,  in  turn,  do  we  offer  the 
Soviets?  We  offer  a  reduction  in  the  ten- 
sions that  are  so  costly  to  both  our 
societies.  We  offer  diplomatic  alterna- 
tives to  the  pursuit  of  violent  change. 
We  offer  fair  and  balanced  agreements 
on  arms  control.  And  we  offer  the 
possibility  of  Western  trade  and  tech- 
nology. 

But  such  a  relationship  can  only  be 
the  consequence  of  a  pattern  of  greater 
Soviet  restraint.  In  the  absence  of  such 
restraint,  our  military  capability,  our 
alliances,  and  our  friendships  will  enable 
us  to  protect  our  interests. 

Over  the  last  6  months,  this  message 
has  been  reinforced  by  over  50  direct 
contacts  at  senior  diplomatic  levels.  And 
we  have  prepared  a  concrete  agenda  of 
the  outstanding  problems  between  us  in 
these  areas:  geopolitical  issues,  arms 
control,  and  economic  relations. 

Geopolitical  Issues.  The  most  per- 
sistent troubles  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
arise  from  Soviet  intervention  in 
regional  conflicts,  aggravating  tensions, 
and  hampering  the  search  for  peaceful 
solutions.  Unless  we  can  come  to  grips 
with  this  dimension  of  Soviet  behavior, 
everything  else  in  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship will  be  undermined,  as  we  have 
seen  repeatedly  in  the  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  understand 
that  it  cannot  succeed  in  dominating  the 
world  through  aggression.  A  serious  and 
sustained  international  reaction  will  be 
the  inevitable  result,  with  greater 
dangers  for  everyone— including 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  Government  must 
recognize  that  such  a  reaction  has  finally 
occurred,  provoked  by  the  crises  of 
Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea.  And  the 
international  community  has  proposed 


ways  and  means  for  resolving  those 
crises  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  legitimi 
interests. 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  over- 
whelmingly oppose  the  Soviet  occupat 
and  the  Babrak  Karmal  regime.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  world's  nations  ai 
challenging  the  Soviets  to  come  to  the 
negotiating  table,  to  agree  to  a  politic 
solution,  to  withdraw  their  forces,  anc 
to  restore  Afghanistan's  nonaligned 
status.  The  proposal  of  the  European 
Community  for  a  two-stage  conferena 
is  a  sound  step  toward  the  achievemei 
of  these  objectives.  But  the  Soviet  Un 
still  prefers  to  promote  a  bizarre  their 
that  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to 
negotiate  about  questions  of  critical  in 
ternational  concern;  that  the  United 
States  wants  a  return  to  the  cold  war; 
that  the  United  States  is  the  source  ol 
the  trouble  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  begin  to 
understand  that  Afghan  resistance  am 
international  pressure  will  be  sustainei 
By  supporting  initiatives  such  as  that 
the  European  Community,  we  offer  th 
Soviet  Union  the  alternative  of  an 
honorable  solution. 

The  same  is  true  for  Kampuchea. 
The  U.N.  conference  and  the  attempts 
of  the  ASEAN  [Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations]  nations  to  find  a 
political  solution  to  the  Soviet-supporti 
Vietnamese  occupation  have  won  broa 
support.  Here,  too,  the  international 
community  has  been  rebuffed  by  Viet- 
namese and  Soviet  refusal  even  to  at- 
tend the  conference.  Here  as  well,  we 
believe  that  patience  and  perseverance 
and  the  design  of  sound  diplomatic  sol 
tions— offer  the  Soviets  and  their  sur- 
rogate the  choice:  international  isolati* 
and  failure  or  international  cooperatio 
and  a  way  out. 

I  have  often  mentioned  the  activit 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban  pro 
in  aggravating  tentions  from  Central 
America  to  southern  Africa.  Can  then 
be  a  greater  contrast  between  their 
efforts  and  those  of  the  West  in  trying 
to  resolve  the  political,  economic,  and 
security  problems  of  these  regions? 

It  is  time  for  those  who  preach 
peace  to  contribute  to  peace.  The  way 
do  it  is  through  new  restraint,  both  in 
Moscow  and  Havana. 

Arms  Control.  Our  past  hopes  foi 
relaxation  of  tensions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  eventually  concentrated  o 
the  search  for  arms  control.  But  we 
overestimated  the  extent  to  which  an 
control  negotiations  would  ease  tensk 
elsewhere.  And  we  underestimated  th 
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ict  of  conflict  elsewhere  on  the  arms 
rol  process  itself.  The  attempt  to 
late  and  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
:  remain  an  essentia]  part  o(  the 
•West  agenda,  but  we  must  focus 
b  central  purpose:  to  reduce  the  risk 
ar. 

)n\\  balanced  and  verifiable  agree- 
ts  that  establish  true  parity  at 
eed  levels  can  increase  our  security. 
re  alreadj  addressed  the  broader 
aples  that  govern  our  approach.  As 
egin  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  it  is 
ntial  to  recognize  that  fair  agree- 
ts  can  be  reached  with  patience  and 
everance.  Above  all,  we  must 
BOBtrate  that  we  can  sustain  the 
rice  by  our  own  efforts  if  agreements 
»  do  so.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  cause 
Soviets  to  believe  that  in  the  absence 
mtrol  they  face  a  more  difficult 
re,  they  will  have  little  or  no  incen- 
to  negotiate  seriously. 

»  On  this  basis,  we  have  commenced 

s  with  the  Soviets  on  theater 
ear  forces,  and  we  have  proposed 
formal  negotiations  open  before  the 
of  this  year.  We  want  equal, 
Sable  limits  at  the  lowest  possible 
I  of  L'.S.  and  Soviet  long-range 
ter  nuclear  weapons. 

•  We  have  also  launched  a  frank 
iission  of  compliance  with  existing 
s  control  agreements. 

•  We  have  initiated  the  intense 
larations  and  conceptual  studies  that 
t  precede  a  resumption  of  progress 
trategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  . 

•  We  and  our  European  allies  have 
x)sed  an  innovative  new  set  of 
faience-building  measures  in  Europe, 
:h  could  provide  a  valuable  means  to 
ice  uncertainty  about  the  character 
purpose  of  the  other  side's  military 
fities. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
it  to  put  its  rhetoric  of  cooperation 
action. 

Economic  Relations.  East- West 
lomic  ties  are  also  on  our  agenda 
1  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  the  past 
ide,  these  ties  have  grown  rapidly, 
they  have  not  restrained  the  Soviet 
of  force.  The  time  has  come  to 
ishion  East- West  economic  relations, 
shall  seek  to  expand  those  ties  that 
ngthen  peace  and  serve  the  true  in- 
sts  of  both  sides. 
The  Soviets  have  looked  toward 
stern  agriculture,  technology,  trade, 
finance  in  order  to  relieve  the  press- 
economic  problems  of  Eastern 


Europe  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
But  the  Soviet  leaders  must  understand 
that  we  cannot  have  full  and  normal  eco- 
nomic relations  if  they  are  not  prepared 
to  respect  international  norms  of 
behavior.  We  must,  therefore,  work  to 
Constrain  Soviet  economic  leverage  over 


The  four  pillars  of  foreign  policy 
that  1  have  described  today  will  not  be 
easy  to  build.  International  realit\   I'll 
us  that  the  hazards  are  great  and  the 
tasks  enormous.  We  can  expect  disap 
pointnients.  We  should  he  prepared  for 

erses.  Some  will  tell  us  that  we  are 


.  .  .  Soviet  leaders  must  understand  that  we  cannot  have  full  and  nor- 
mal economic  relations  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  respect  international 
norms  of  behavior. 


the  West.  Above  all,  we  should  not  allow 
the  transfer  of  Western  technology  that 
increases  Soviet  war-making  capabilities. 

Summary 

In  sum,  American  strategy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  is  proceeding  on  two 
fronts  simultaneously. 

First,  we  are  creating  barriers  to 
aggression.  We  are  renewing  American 
strength.  We  are  joining  with  our  allies 
and  friends  to  protect  our  joint  in- 
terests. And  we  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  resolve  crises  which  could 
facilitate  Soviet  intervention. 

Second,  we  are  creating  incentives 
for  Soviet  restraint.  We  are  offering  a 
broader  relationship  of  mutual  benefit. 
This  includes  political  agreements  to 
resolve  outstanding  regional  conflicts.  It 
encompasses  balanced  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements.  And  it  holds 
the  potential  benefits  of  greater  East- 
West  trade. 

We  are  not  under  any  illusion  that 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  will  be  easy 
to  achieve.  The  strong  element  of  com- 
petition in  our  relations  is  destined  to  re- 
main. Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  the 
renewal  of  America's  confidence  and 
strength  will  have  a  constructive  and 
moderating  effect  upon  the  Soviet 
leaders.  By  rebuilding  our  strength, 
reinvigoradng  our  alliances,  and  pro- 
moting progress  through  peaceful 
change,  we  are  creating  the  conditions 
that  make  restraint  and  reciprocity  the 
most  realistic  Soviet  options.  The 
Soviets  will  eventually  respond  to  a 
policy  that  clearly  demonstrates  both 
our  determination  to  restrain  their  con- 
tinued self-aggrandizement  and  our  will- 
ingness to  reciprocate  their  self- 
restraint. 


dreaming  of  a  world  that  can  never  be. 
Others  will  tell  us  that  the  reassertion  of 
American  leadership  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  times. 

An  American  foreign  policy  of 
cynical  realpolitik  cannot  succeed  be- 
cause it  leaves  no  room  for  the  idealism 
that  has  characterized  us  from  the  incep- 
tion of  our  national  life.  An  America 
that  accepts  passively  a  threatening 
strategic  environment  is  not  true  to 
itself  or  to  the  world.  The  test  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  ultimately  the  test  of 
our  character  as  a  nation. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "The 
only  real  sure  guide  to  the  actions  of 
mighty  nations  and  powerful  govern- 
ments is  a  correct  estimate  of  what  they 
are  and  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
own  interests."  Our  foreign  policy  must 
partake  of  what  we  are,  what  we  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  and  to  the  world.  Sure- 
ly, the  secret  of  America's  ability  to 
renew  itself  is  our  fundamental  confi- 
dence in  the  individual.  We  stand  for  the 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  genius  of  the 
individual.  We  rely  on  the  individual's 
capacity  to  dream  of  a  better  future  and 
to  work  for  it.  This  is  the  conscience, 
even  the  soul  of  America.  Ultimately 
this  is  what  America  is  about.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  must  be  prepared  to  give  our  for- 
tunes, lives,  and  sacred  honor  to  this 
cause. 
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Question-and-Answer  Session 
Following  ABA  Address 


At  the  conclusion  of  Secretary  Haig's 
address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  New  Orleans  on  August 
11,  1981,  he  answered  the  following  ques- 
tions from  the  audience. 1 

Q.  Last  week,  President  Anwar  Sadat 
of  Egypt  was  in  Washington,  ap- 
parently attempting  to  lobby  the  Ad- 
ministration into  recognizing  the 
Palestinian  terrorist  organization.  I 
wonder  how  firm  is  the  commitment 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  this  Ad- 
ministration to  refuse  to  do  so  until 
those  organizations  recognize  the 
right  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  exist 
behind  secure  and  defensible  borders? 

A.  The  question  was,  President 
Sadat,  during  his  visit  to  Washington 
last  week,  suggested  that  we  include  the 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organization], 
or  the  Palestinians — and  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, of  course — in  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations.  The  question  was, 
how  firm  is  President  Reagan's  commit- 
ment to  the  State  of  Israel  that  we  will 
neither  recognize  nor  negotiate  with  the 
PLO  until  they  accept  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  until  they  accept  the  provisions 
of  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338.  I  put  a 
little  more  in  your  question  because — 
the  commitment  is  very  clear.  It  was  ex- 
plained in  detail  to  President  Sadat,  who 
understands  that  commitment  and,  I 
believe,  accepts  it.  He,  of  course,  has  the 
right  to  express  his  own  opinion,  as  he 
did  both  in  London  prior  to  arriving  in 
Washington  and  repeatedly  during  his 
stay  in  Washington. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is,  of  course,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords the  anticipated  participation  of  the 
Palestinian  inhabitants  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  That  is  not  an  aspect  of 
the  commitment  which  your  question 
suggests.  But  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment, it  is  firm,  it  remains  firm;  and 
I    <■<■  no  possibility  of  its  being  modified 
in  the  days  ahead. 

We  believe— I  know  President 
Reagan  believes  very  strongly— that 
•nmitment  must  be  met  by  the 
•     whether  they  involve  the 
rael  or  whether  they  involve 

'.rati  friends.  If  the  United  States  is 


seen  to  be  unreliable  in  this  peace  proc- 
ess, the  whole  catalyst  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  progress  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Q.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
role  you  have  in  mind  for  us  with  the 
United  Nations,  how  that  Organiza- 
tion can  assist  in  establishing  better 
world  peace— the  four  pillars  on 
which  you  want  to  build  this  peaceful 
relationship.  What  is  the  role  to  be 
played  by  the  United  Nations  and  [in- 
audible] by  both  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  in  working 
together  for  peace? 

A.  I  think  the  past  anticipated 
hopes  for  the  United  Nations  as  a  world 
body  that  could  effectively  deal  with  all 
international  crises  and  resolve  them  in 
a  just  and  responsible  way  has  been 
somewhat  put  in  question  as  a  result  of 
the  experiences  and  the  limitations  of 
the  world  body. 

That  does  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  the  United  Nations  has  not  in  the 
past,  and  must  not  in  the  future,  play  an 
extremely  important  role  in  the  conduct 
of  global  international  affairs.  I  think 
one  could  look  back  and  say  that  the 
contributions  have  been  unique, 
disappointing,  but  nonetheless  substan- 
tial in  their  own  way,  especially  in  func- 
tional areas  of  responsibility  carried  out 
by  the  United  Nations  today.  There  is  no 
other  body  that  could  effectively  conduct 
these  functional  activities. 

Secondly,  it  has  always  been,  if  you 
will,  a  platform  for  the  exchange  of 
views  between  the  member  states, 
whether  they  be  characterized,  as  unfor- 
tunately is  the  case  too  frequently,  with 
animosity  and  rhetoric;  but  also  it  does 
provide  a  vehicle  for  communication.  We 
have  seen  this.  The  United  Nations  has 
played  a  very  constructive  role  in  our  re- 
cent efforts  at  peacekeeping  in  Lebanon: 
it  was,  indeed,  the  United  Nations  that 
contributed  to  a  communicating 
framework.  It  is  the  United  Nations  that 
we  will  have  to  work  with  if  we  seek  to 
strengthen,  as  we  are  doing  today,  the 
peacekeeping  force  along  the  northern 
border  with  Israel  and  southern 
Lebanon.  I  think  it  is  important,  as 
Americans,  that  we  do  not  expect  too 
much,  that  we  insist  with  clarity  and 
courage  on  reforms  that  experience  in- 
dicates must  be  undertaken  by  the  body, 


and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  sup 
port  that  body  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
and  I'm  confident  will  in  the  future. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  your 
speech  I've  heard  you  speak  of 
reciprocity  between  ourselves  and  th« 
Soviet  Union.  What  effect  will  the 
neutron  bomb  have  on  the  reciprocity 
between  the  two  countries  now? 

A.  I  think  a  dandy  effect.  [Ap- 
plause] The  question  was,  reciprocity 
and  the  impact  of  President  Reagan's  I 
cent  decision  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress  and  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  the  various 
components  of  what  we  call  the  "en- 
hanced radiation  warhead"  which  we  ha 
already  started  to  build  as  the  result  of 
President  Carter's  decision  of  1978. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  ERW — or  so-called  neutron 
bomb — and  clearly,  the  Soviet  propagai 
da  mills  are  churning  out  24  hours  a  da; 
since  that  announcement  was  made.  In- 
deed, they  have  been  churning  rather 
heavily  anyway  on  other  issues!  I  only 
wish  that  objective  international 
judgments  were  applied  with  equal 
ferocity  to  the  relentless  deployment  of 
SS-20  missiles  by  the  Soviet  Union,  cor 
ceived  in  the  early  1970s  and  initiated 
with  unprecedented  speed  and  efficient 
starting  about  the  mid-1970s  to  the 
point  where  they  have  deployed  well 
over  200  such  systems  threatening  all  o 
Western  Europe  and  all  of  China  today. 

One  might  ask  a  word  about  the 
neutron  bomb.  The  press  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  I  had  some  reservations 
about  the  timing,  not  the  substance,  of 
the  decision.  People  forget  what  deter- 
rence is  all  about.  We  Americans  and 
those  in  the  Western  world  view 
ourselves  as  defensive  in  character. 
Never  once  has  the  West,  in  the  Euro- 
pean context,  indulged  in  policies  which 
militarily  threatened  the  Soviet  Union. 
It's  all  been  the  other  way.  It  is  the 
Soviet  Union  which  is  today  developing 
military  capabilities  which  far  exceed 
their  defensive  needs,  and  it  is  the  Wes 
which  is  behind  in  the  power  curve  in 
rectifying  the  balances  and  the  trends  i 
those  balances. 

People  say  that  a  neutron  bomb, 
because  it  is  more  efficient  in 
technological  terms,  because  it  effects 
casualties  on  combatants  as  distinct 
from  noncombatants — the  innocent 
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iuns — in  other  words,  it  limits  the 
lage.  It  also  limits  the  damage  to 
etnree — somehow  this  is  going  to 
;e  nuclear  war  easier.  Anyone  who 
es  that  claim  doesn't  understand 
'rrence:  and  deterrence  automatically 
Ones  that  we  are  on  the  defensive, 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  military 
ure  that  is  going  to  prevent  the 
■r  side  from  indulging  in  warfare  of 
kind,  and  particularly  nuclear  war- 
It  is  the  usability  of  the  systems  that 
maintain  that  give  credibility  to  our 
ingness  to  use  whatever  is  necessary 
revent  conflict,  and  it  is  ludicrous  to 

".at  because  a  system  is  easier 
it  is.  therefore,  going  to  be  used, 
it  really  is  the  case  is  that  the  Soviet 
an  is  going  to  be  less  inclined, 
mse  we  have  this  array  of  weaponry, 
ndertake  actions  that  would  make 

force  likely,  because  they  know 
have  the  ability  to  respond  at  every 
1  across  the  spectrum.  And  if  you 
e  gaps  in  that  spectrum,  they  are 
ig  to  be  filled  by  Soviet  actions  which 
d  generate  the  very  outcome  you 
l  to  prevent.  And  that's  what  deter- 
:e  is  all  about. 

In  answering  your  question  as  to 
ther  that  is  reciprocity  vis-a-vis  the 
iet  Union,  I  only  wish  you  would  ask 
same  questions  about  the  massive 
M  [intercontinental  ballistic  missile] 
struction  program  they  have  had 
er  way,  even  under  SALT — large 
is,  multiple  warheads,  increasing  ac- 
icy.  the  deployment  of  the  SS-20, 
dramatic  growth  in  their  submarine 
sile-launching  capability — longer 
2fe  than  those  which  float  outside  the 
;ern  shores  of  the  United  States  and 
moving  increasingly  into  the  regions 
he  Pacific,  formerly  areas  of 
stern  interest. 


No,  I'm  not  worried  about  reciproci- 
ty, I'm  more  worried  about  sitting  down 
and  negotiating  seriously  to  get  the 
growth  of  these  armaments  under  con- 
trol. 

Q.  We  here  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America.  We  also  are  geographically, 
in  a  way,  situated  between  Cuba  and 
Mexico— and  I  believe  at  this  time 
President  Portillo  is  meeting  with  Mr. 
Castro.  I  would  like  for  you,  if  you 
will,  in  summary  form  to  state  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  on  Latin 
America,  and  what,  if  anything,  will 
be  done  with  regard  to  Cuba's  rela- 
tionship with  Mexico. 

A.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  the 
United  States  to  determine  what  Cuba's 
relationship  with  Mexico  should  be  any 
more  than  it  should  be  Mexico's  respon- 
sibility to  determine  what  our  relation- 
ship with  Cuba  might  be. 

I  can  comment  on  our  relationships 
with  Cuba.  Clearly,  we  have  been 
witnessing  an  extended  period  of  unac- 
ceptable Soviet-sponsored,  Cuban, 
worldwide  activity.  Today,  they  have 
some  30,000-40,000  mercenary  forces 
operating  on  the  African  Continent — in 
Angola  and  in  Ethopia — with  advisers 
spread  from  Southern  Yemen  and  a 
number  of  other  African  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries. 

We  have  seen  a  step-up  in  Cuban 
subversive  activity  once  again  in  this 
hemisphere — in  Nicaragua — where  they 
have  1,600-some  advisers  today  creating 
an  armed  force  that  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  objective  assessment  of  threats 
facing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  made  the  comment  2  weeks  ago 
that  in  this  past  year,  Cuba  has  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union  more  armaments 
than  in  any  single  year  since  the  1962 
missile  crisis,  which  we  all  remember  so 
vividly.  These  levels  of  armaments  are 
not  only  going  into  the  Cuban  force 
structure,  which  far  exceeds  any  poten- 
tial threat  emanating  from  this 


hemisphere,  but  also  arc  being  used  to 
provide  the  risk  for  the  shipments  of  il- 
licit arms  into  such  target  countries  as 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  There  are 
also  recent  manifestations  of  such  ar- 
maments transshipped  from  Vietnam  via 
Cuba  into  Guatemala.  This  is  unaccept- 
able Cuban  activity  from  the  U.S.  point 
of  view. 

We  are  prepared  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  Cuba,  just  as  we  are  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  but  this  is  going  to  require 
a  new  level  of  restraint  not  manifested 
in  the  recent  past.  We  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  situation  whether  Cuba 
"trims  its  sails"  or  whether  it  continues 
to  engage  itself  in  this  illicit  and  very 
dangerous  interventionism.  We  are 
prepared  in  either  event. 
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Relationship  of  Foreign  and 
Defense  Policies 


Secretary's  Haig's  statement  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
July  30,  1981.1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day to  discuss  the  relationship  between 
foreign  policy  and  the  role  of  military 
power.  This  is  an  important,  indeed 
critical,  subject  for  our  nation.  It 
deserves  the  fullest  attention  of  the 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  branch  of 
our  government. 

There  can  be  no  easy  distinction 
drawn  between  foreign  and  defense 
policy.  They  are  inextricably  linked. 
Together  with  economic  policy,  they 
comprise  a  strategic  approach  to  inter- 
national relations  which  this  country 
must  pursue  if  we  are  to  remain  free 
and  prosperous.  Moreover,  we  must 
coordinate  this  approach  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  and  with  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world. 

Historically,  this  nation  has 
sometimes  ignored  the  interrelationship 
between  military  power  and  foreign 
policy.  Too  often,  we  have  assumed  that 
military  strength  had  no  relation  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  that  preparations  for 
war  began  only  after  diplomacy  had 
failed.  Rather  than  recognizing  the  utili- 
ty of  military  power  in  preventing  war, 
we  frequently  sought  refuge  behind  our 
oceans,  legal  constructs,  or  moral 
idealism. 

But  the  world  has  changed  dramat- 
ically since  World  War  II.  Intercontinen- 
tal missiles  and  bombers,  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons,  can  span  ocean  bar- 
riers in  minutes  or  hours.  Resource 
dependence  and  the  global  economy 
have  linked  our  fate  and  well-being  with 
other  regions  as  never  before.  We  can 
no  longer  accept  a  policy  which  draws 
an  artificial  line  between  diplomacy  and 
the  ability  to  project  military  power. 
While  the  desire  to  avoid  conventional 
war  was  insufficient  to  bring  about  this 
ration  in  the  past,  the  responsibility 
ing  nuclear  war  should  offer  a 

eful  incentive  today. 

I  he  Soviets  clearly  understand  the 
•f  foreign  policy  and 
milit;  r.  Following  World  War  II, 

ped  atomic  weapons. 

r  humiliation  in  the  Cuban 


missile  crisis,  they  accelerated  improve- 
ment of  their  power  projection  forces 
and  their  global  capability  to  challenge 
ours. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  global 
military  power.  Its  capabilities  are 
worldwide  in  reach  and  massive  both  in 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  achieve  and  maintain 
balancing  capabilities.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  seek  a  shortcut  by  trying  to 
offset  conventional  deficiencies  with 
nuclear  preponderance.  Likewise,  we 
can  no  longer  view  the  world  as  divided 
into  distinct  strategic  zones  in  which 
wars  can  be  discretely  fought  and  con- 
tained. We  must  recognize  that  a 
U.S. -Soviet  war  anywhere  is  likely  to 
spread  to  other  fronts  and  may  become 
global  very  quickly. 

In  an  era  when  editorial  writers 
speak  of  the  "impotence  of  power,"  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  have  suc- 
cessfully employed  unsheathed  military 
might  in  Angola,  Kampuchea,  Ethiopia, 
and  Afghanistan.  Most  recently,  the 
Soviets  have  sought  to  intimidate  Polish 
Government  domestic  actions  by  mass- 
ing forces  along  the  border. 

This  last  example  illustrates  a  reality 
which  we  in  the  United  States  have  not 
always  appreciated.  Military  force  alters 
political  perceptions  through  the  capaci- 
ty to  intervene  as  well  as  through  in- 
tervention itself.  Military  power  is  not 


This  Administration  is  determined 
to  deny  the  Soviets  any  opportuni- 
ty to  conduct  a  foreign  policy 
aimed  at  exploiting  real  or 
perceived  American  military 
weaknesses. 


an  end  in  itself,  nor  is  it  a  substitute  for 
diplomacy.  It  is,  however,  a  critical 
backdrop  for  conducting  a  successful 
foreign  policy.  It  is  an  essential  precon- 
dition for  a  coherent  strategic  approach 
to  international  relations. 

For  a  time  following  World  War  II, 
we  understood  this  relationship.  We  set 
about  to  rebuild  and  protect  Europe 
with  all  of  the  instruments  at  our  dispos- 
al—  political,  military,  and  economic'. 
The  result  was  a  highly  successful  stra- 


tegic approach  which  led  to  NATO  awj 
European  economic  recovery. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  a 
hesion  of  our  foreign,  defense,  and 
economic  policies  disintegrated.  Viet- 
nam, Watergate,  and  prolonged  econoi 
ic  problems  led  to  an  inability  or  disin- 
clination to  define  and  implement  an  e: 
fective  strategic  approach.  While  dorm 
tically  debating  the  utility  of  military 
power,  we  watched  a  vigorous  Soviet 
military  modernization  program  take 
shape  without  pursuing  compensating 
actions.  By  failing  to  compete  effective 
ly,  we  allowed  the  military  balance  to 
shift  toward  the  Soviets.  In  addition, 
high  oil  prices,  inflation,  limited  invest 
ment,  and  even  smaller  gains  in  prodm 
tivity  caused  our  economy  to  stagnate. 
As  a  result,  U.S.  ability  to  shape  event 
decreased.  In  particular,  as  Soviet 
military  power  increased,  our  ability  tc 
deter  Soviet  adventurism  declined 
dramatically. 

Integrated  Approach 

President  Reagan  fully  appreciates  this 
historical  perspective.  He  has  a  clear 
sense  of  our  objectives  in  foreign  policy 
a  world  hospitable  to  our  society  and 
ideals,  a  world  where  peaceful  change 
the  norm  and  nations  can  settle  disputi 
without  war.  The  President  also  has  a 
coherent  strategic  approach  for  attain- 
ing these  objectives  and  restoring  U.S. 
leadership.  Let  me  map  out  the  four 
basic  elements  of  this  integrated  ap- 
proach as  I  see  them. 

First  is  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  We 
recognize  the  inevitability,  and  in  man\ 
instances  the  desirability,  of  change.  B 
we  insist  that  the  Soviets  avoid  the  use 
of  military  force,  coercion,  subversion, 
or  support  for  terrorism.  They  must 
restrain  their  international  activities 
within  the  bounds  of  peaceful  action  at 
the  conventions  of  international  law. 

In  order  to  enhance  our  security  a 
demonstrate  our  resolve  in  pursuing  t 
new  course  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  w 
are  embarking  upon  a  major  program 
improve  our  military  capabilities.  This 
Administration  is  determined  to  deny 
the  Soviets  any  opportunity  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  aimed  at  exploiting  real 
perceived  American  military  weak- 
nesses. In  addition,  we  will  seek, 
through  stricter  export  controls,  to  cu 
tail  the  sale  of  military  or  dual-use 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Second  is  our  effort  to  revitalize 

me  relationships  and  to  strengthen 
eral  relationships  with  friends  who 
e  our  strategic  interests.  We  can  on- 
romplish  this  goal  with  a  new  spirit 
msultation,  a  frank  give-and-take 
ng  close  friends.  We  must  pursue 
finated  foreign,  defense,  and 
omic  policies,  as  was  our  objective 
le  Ottawa  summit.  At  the  same 
.  we  must  show  again  that  America 
reliable  partner,  consistent  in  our 
■oach  to  international  problems  and 
nctxi  in  our  policies.  Above  all,  the 
stnal  democracies  must  achieve  the 
ary  strength,  confidence,  and  unity 
urpose  necessary  to  deter  or  defend 
nst  those  who  threaten  our  vital  in- 

Third  we  intend  to  construct  helpful 
responsive  relations  with  the  less  in- 
riaiized  nations.  We  recognize  that 
e  are  significant  cultural  and,  in 
e  cases,  political  differences  between 
e  .-ountries  and  the  United  States. 

we  all  share  an  interest  in 
e  and  economic  development.  More- 
",  unlike  the  Soviets,  the  United 
es  has  offered  markets,  as  well  as 
nological  assistance  and  humani- 
in  aid,  without  the  demeaning  en- 
[lement  of  a  client-state  relationship. 
Lire  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  to  ex- 
i  on  these  efforts,  could  weaken 
ical  stability  in  these  regions,  en- 
jer  our  access  to  vital  resources,  and 
'  the  East-West  political-military 
nee  against  us. 

In  approaching  the  developing 
d,  we  do  not  construct  any  false 
otomies  between  North-South  and 
:-West  issues,  treating  the  former  as 
lomic  and  the  latter  as  military, 
ler,  we  recognize  that  progress  in 
relations  with  the  many  nations  of 
south  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  our 
ess  in  dealing  with  East-West 
rity  problems.  Moreover,  peaceful 
lomic  development  and  political 
lge  can  only  take  place  when  people 
secure  and  free  from  threat.  Our  in- 
ated  program  of  economic  and 
irity  assistance  is  directed  toward 
end.  To  the  extent  that  we  succeed 
roviding  security  and  stability  in 
sloping  countries,  we  remove  targets 
pportunity  from  the  Soviets  and 
r  surrogates. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  President 
this  entire  Administration  are  corn- 
ed to  strengthening  the  domestic 
lomy.  All  our  other  policy  goals  de- 
d  on  success  in  this  area.  Without  a 


stable  and  growing  economy,  we  can 
sustain  neither  a  robust  defense  policy 
nor  a  strong  foreign  policy. 

Policy  Linkage 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  more 
specific  discussion  of  how  our  military 
and  foreign  policies  interrelate.  Earlier 
this  year,  Cap  Weinberger  [Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger]  submitted 


.  .  .  in  providing  security  and 
stability  in  developing  countries, 
we  remove  targets  of  opportunity 
from  the  Soviets  and  their  sur- 
rogates. 


this  Administration's  first  steps  to  rec- 
tify the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  his  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  FY  1981  and 
1982  defense  budgets.  Our  defense  im- 
provements, as  part  of  a  balanced  na- 
tional security  effort,  emphasize  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

Improvements  in  strategic  nuclear 
forces  will  enhance  our  ability  to  deter 
attack  or  threats  of  attack  on  ourselves 
or  our  allies.  These  measures  will 
remove  the  perception  of  U.S.  vulner- 
ability to  nuclear  blackmail.  Theater 
nuclear  forces  form  the  bridge  between 
America's  global  military  posture  and 
regional  defense  commitments.  Improve- 
ments in  this  area  will  allow  us  to  re- 
assure allies  that  temporary  convention- 
al force  imbalances  in  their  regions  will 
not  result  in  intimidation. 

Our  conventional  military  improve- 
ments will  further  bolster  friends  and 
allies  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
reliable  and  consistent  partners.  They 
will  also  provide  the  initial — and 
crucial — deterrent  to  Soviet  initiation  of 
hostilities  which,  once  started,  could 
escalate  to  the  nuclear  level.  In  par- 
ticular, improvements  for  U.S.  naval 
forces  and  strategic  mobility  will 
reassure  our  security  partners.  They 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  and 
able  to  aid  them  and  that  we  can  sustain 
that  aid  against  any  challenge  to  our 
lines  of  communication. 

In  NATO  conventional  and  theater- 
nuclear  improvements  are  intended  to 
improve  the  military  balance  in  that 
region.  Our  efforts  are  directed  at  en- 
couraging greater  allied  defense  con- 
tributions by  example  rather  than  com- 
pulsion. We  are  encouraging  the  allies  to 


provide  additional  critical  forces,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  BO.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  recognize  that  they  already 
make  important  contributions — in  man- 
power, for  example— and  that  public 
criticism  is  often  counterproductive.  Im- 
proved European  security  will  also 
benefit  us  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Confi- 
dent of  their  security  at  home,  West 
European  nations  may  individually  be 
more  willing  to  assist  us  in  external  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  our  common  interests. 

In  Northeast  Asia  our  conventional 
force  improvements  are  directed  toward 
similar  goals.  In  particular,  our  naval 
improvements  will  enhance  our  force 
posture  in  the  western  Pacific  where  we 
rely  primarily  upon  sea-based  deploy- 
ments to  maintain  an  effective  forward 
defense.  In  addition,  we  have  decided  to 
maintain  our  current  ground  force  levels 
in  Korea. 

In  Southwest  Asia,  the  United 
States  is  seeking  a  strategic  consensus 
among  our  friends  directed  toward  the 
common  Soviet  threat.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  convince  them  that  we  are  a 
reliable  and  capable  security  partner, 
serious  about  defending  our  vital  in- 
terests in  their  region  in  partnership 
with  them.  The  U.S.  naval  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  our  efforts  to  improve 
security  relations  with  Pakistan,  and  the 
generally  expanded  security  assistance 
budget  requests  for  Southwest  Asia  are 
examples  of  this. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  problems 
in  Southwest  Asia.  The  United  States  is 
seeking  to  bring  an  end  to  the  current 
tensions  in  Lebanon,  to  build  upon  the 
breakthrough  of  Camp  David,  and,  in 
general,  to  ameliorate  the  impasse  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  We 
recognize  fully  the  need  to  pursue  these 
efforts  in  parallel  with  our  strategy  to 
counter  the  Soviets. 

Throughout  the  developing  world  we 
seek  through  a  combination  of  security 
and  development  assistance  to  help  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  secure  and  stable 
environment.  A  secure  environment  for 
these  nations  also  helps  to  remove  the 
incentive  for  nuclear  proliferation. 

In  many  cases  creating  a  stable  en- 
vironment requires  only  economic  assist- 
ance. In  some  cases,  where  external  ag- 
gression and  subversion  are  significant, 
we  will  offer  security  assistance  to 
restore  stability  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  peaceful  change.  Security 
assistance,  however,  will  often  be  paired 
with  economic  aid.  In  El  Salvador,  for 
example,  our  economic  aid  is  over  three 
times  the  size  of  our  military  assistance. 
Our  broad  approach  to  these  problems  is 
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best  illustrated  by  our  program  for  the 
Caribbean  basin  in  which  we  are  asking 
regional  states  to  join  us  in  a  social- 
economic  program  that  deals  with  the 
root  causes  of  internal  instability. 

As  the  Department  of  State  is 
responsible  for  U.S.  arms  transfer  and 
security  assistance  policies,  the  linkage 
of  foreign  and  defense  policies  in  this 
area  is  particularly  important  to  me. 
Cap  Weinberger  and  I  regard  U.S. 
defense  expenditures  in  combination 
with  arms  transfers  and  security 
assistance  as  an  integrated  strategic 
program  to  strengthen  U.S.  and  friendly 
military  capabilities  and  defend  our  in- 
terests around  the  world.  Arms 
transfers  and  security  assistance  also 
lend  credibility  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  our  alliances  and  other 
strategic  relationships.  They  also  sup- 
port secure  and  stable  environments  in 
the  developing  world. 

As  in  the  other  areas  of  the  military 
balance,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  $16  billion  in  1980 
for  arms  to  the  developing  world;  the 
United  States  transferred  only  $10 
billion  in  equipment.  Soviet  arms 
shipments  to  Cuba  provide  a  dramatic  il- 
lustration of  this  global  phenomenon. 
Soviet  military  deliveries  to  Cuba  have 
increased  sharply  this  year.  They 
reached  near  record  levels  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1981.  The  total  for  the 
first  7  months  of  the  year  is  more  than 
twice  the  volume  in  all  of  1980;  even 
with  moderate  additions  over  the  rest  of 
the  year,  this  will  lead  to  a  1981  total 
higher  than  any  yearly  figure  since 
1962.  While  most  of  the  tonnage  is  be- 
lieved to  be  earmarked  for  Cuba's 
regular  Armed  Forces  and  its  newly 
created  territorial  militia,  there  is  solid 
evidence  that  some  of  the  goods  are  be- 
ing reshipped  to  Central  America. 

As  you  know,  the  President  recently 
announced  this  Administration's  conven- 
tional arms  transfer  policy.  Arms  trans- 
fers are  a  logical  extension  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.  They  allow  friends 
and  allies  to  defend  not  only  their  own 
but  also  common  interests.  It  is  essential 
in  important  strategic  areas  that  we 
maximize  indigenous  capabilities  to  deter 
local  and  regional  violence  while  press- 
ing ahead  in  parallel  with  our  own  ef- 

to  counter  threats  which  clearly  re- 
quire U.S.  involvement.  A  coherent, 

coming,  measured  response  to  local 
arid  regional  military  equipment  re 
oupled  with  steadfast 
our  treaty  commitments, 
will  n  OUT  friends  and  allies  that 
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transfer  policy  is  the  establishment  of  a 
special  defense  acquisition  fund.  The 
Administration  is  requesting  authoriza- 
tion of  such  a  fund  in  the  international 
development  and  security  cooperation 
bill  currently  before  the  Congress.  The 
fund  would  procure  long  leadtime  and 
other  important  military  equipment  in 
anticipation  of  foreign  military  sales.  It 
would  enable  us  to  respond  rapidly  to 
equipment  requests  from  allies  and  other 
strategic  friends  without  diversions  from 
the  U.S.  military.  It  would  also  aid  in 
expanding  the  defense  industrial  base 
for  mobilization  contingencies.  Our  re- 
cent efforts  at  putting  together  an 
equipment  package  to  offer  for  near- 
term  delivery  to  Pakistan  in  support  of 
our  evolving  bilateral  security  relation- 
ship vividly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
such  a  fund. 

Because  many  important  recipients 
are  unable  to  purchase  major  weapons 
systems  with  their  own  resources  or 
otherwise  to  provide  fully  for  their 
defense,  an  expanded  security  assistance 
budget  is  an  essential  part  of  the  arms 
transfer  effort.  Security  assistance  of- 
fers political,  financial,  and  military 
backing  to  our  strategic  approach  in  the 
same  way  the  defense  budget  does.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  it  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  defend  U.S.  interests  in  a  par- 
ticular area;  in  some  cases,  it  is  the  only 
way. 

The  current  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Congress  regarding  security  assistance 
is  alarming.  If  the  foreign  aid  budget 
does  not  pass,  it  will  be  the  third  year  in 
a  row  in  which  we  will  have  operated 
from  a  continuing  resolution.  This  short- 
sighted approach  to  security  assistance 
cripples  our  foreign  policy  and  places 
U.S.  credibility  on  the  line.  I  must  state 
in  all  candor  that  we  are  liable  to  serious 
consequences  if  we  do  not  remedy  this 
depressing  situation  in  FY  1982. 

Arms  Control 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  arms 
control  and  its  relationship  with  foreign 
and  defense  policy.  As  you  know,  the 
search  for  sound  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  essential  to  our  efforts  to 
achieve  and  maintain  peace.  Sound 
agreements  will  require  the  careful  in- 
tegration of  foreign  and  defense  con- 
cerns. In  discussing  this  issue  with  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  2  weeks  ago, 
I  set  forth  six  principles  that  are  the 
core  of  President  Reagan's  approach. 

•  Arms  control  efforts  will  be  an  in- 
strument of,  not  a  replacement  for,  a 
coherent  national  and  allied  security 
policy. 


•  We  will  seek  agreements  that  t 
ly  enhance  security. 

•  We  will  pursue  arms  control  be 
ing  in  mind  the  whole  context  of  Sovi 
relations. 

•  We  will  seek  balanced  agree- 
ments. 

•  We  will  seek  controls  that  inclt 
effective  means  of  verification  and 
mechanisms  for  securing  compliance. 

•  We  will  pursue  arms  control  by 
considering  the  totality  of  the  various 
arms  control  processes  and  the  varioi 
weapons  systems  and  not  just  those 
agreements  and  weapons  systems  bei 
specifically  negotiated. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
We  intend  to  maintain  the  arms  contr 
process  and  to  conclude  agreements 
from  a  position  of  secure  and  confidei 
military  power.  Arms  control  agree- 
ments are  not  a  substitute  for  militar 
capabilities.  Only  a  strong  and  balanci 
military  force  will  provide  sufficient  ii 
centive  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
meaningful  agreements. 


Only  a  strong  and  balanced 
military  force  will  provide  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  meaningful  agreement 


Conclusion 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  a  clear  an 
coherent  vision  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals  and  a  strong  view  on  the  need  t 
integrate  foreign  and  defense  policies 
a  strategic  approach  to  international 
relations.  Cap  Weinberger  and  I  are  ( 
ordinating  the  efforts  of  our  two  dep; 
ments  on  a  regular  basis.  We  share  a 
understanding  of  the  threats  to  our  n 
tion  and  the  importance  of  integratinj 
foreign  and  defense  policies.  The  Stat 
Department  supports  the  expansion  o 
our  defense  capabilities  as  an  essentia 
ingredient  of  a  strategic  approach.  St  j 
and  Defense  together  support  an  ex- 
panded security  assistance  budget.  W 
recognize  the  challenge  posed  by  the 
need  to  coordinate  foreign,  defense,  a  I 
economic  policies  into  a  coherent  who 
Your  understanding  and  support  will 
crucial  to  our  effort. 
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•  tary  Haig's  statement  before  the 

International  Trade  of' 
'ommittee  on 
«." 

?t  me  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
>cuss  key  elements  of  the  Administra- 
>n's  approach  to  international  trade 
d  the  part  it  plays  in  U.S.  foreign 
icy.  International  economic  develop- 
BOta  are  of  central  concern  to  the 
ate  Department  and  every  Secretary 
State  must  devote  a  great  deal  of 
ne  and  attention  to  them.  I  am,  there- 
re,  particularly  grateful  for  your  in- 
ation  to  testify  on  our  international 
onomie  policy  before  this  committee. 

President  Reagan  has  recognized 
it  a  strong  American  economy  is  the 

■ne  of  our  national  security.  The 
■ength  we  seek  depends  first  and  fore- 
>st  on  the  success  of  the  President's 
Dnomic  recovery  program.  A  pros- 
rous,  well-functioning  world  trading 
stem  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
n  to  that  success, 
rhe  Administration's  approach  to 
ide  is  shaped  by  the  recognition  that 
ide  is  an  increasingly  powerful  source 
innovation  and  growth  for  the  Ameri- 
i  economy.  We  gain  from  access  to 
?  world's  markets  and  the  spur  of  in- 
■national  competition.  Our  producers 
i  consumers  benefit  from  access  to 
eign  goods  and  raw  materials.  Trade 
arly  reinforces  the  President's 
nestle  efforts  to  reduce  inflation,  to 
rease  production,  and  to  expand 
ployment.  In  addition  trade  can  con- 
sute  to  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 
n  among  nations.  Healthy  trade  rela- 
ns  can  strengthen  friendships  and 
ances  and  can  help  integrate  coun- 
ts into  the  market-oriented  trading 
tern  which  has  served  us  so  well. 

v  Trade  Policy 

r  current  trade  policy  has  its  roots  in 
torical  experience.  Following  World 
ir  II  the  major  industrial  nations 
ognized  that  the  bilateral  ar- 
igements  and  protectionist  policies 
■sued  by  many  nations  during  the 
?r-war  period  had  done  severe  harm 
their  economies,  played  havoc  with 
international  economy,  and  con- 
futed to  the  frictions  and  tensions 
ich  ultimately  led  to  the  outbreak  of 


war.  The  United  States  and  its  partners, 
therefore,  set  out  to  create  a  new 
trading  system  based  on  fair  trading 
rules,  on  nondiscrimination  among 
trading  partners,  and  on  the  commit- 
ment to  reduce  trade  barriers,  especially 
high  tariffs. 

That  system  is  embodied  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  Despite  its  imperfections  and 
departures  from  certain  of  its  principles, 
this  system  has  brought  enormous 
benefits  to  virtually  every  nation  in  the 
world  and  served  American  interests 
well.  The  dramatic  growth  in  trade  since 
the  war  has  strengthened  our  own 
economy  and  that  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. U.S.  exports  grew  from  $10.8 
billion  in  1950  to  $221  billion  in  1980. 
This  has  meant  millions  of  jobs  for 
American  farmers,  workers,  shippers, 
railroad  workers,  truckers,  longshore- 
men, insurers,  and  bankers— all  of  whom 
have  directly  benefited.  And,  while  we 
often  face  difficult  problems  with  some 
of  our  developed-country  trading  part- 
ners, we  would  be  considerably  worse  off 
if  we  had  chosen  a  trading  system  based 
on  more  restrictive  principles  and  rules. 
Such  a  system  might  well  have  brought 
prolonged  economic  weakness  to  our 
trading  partners  and,  as  a  consequence, 
poor  markets  for  our  exports,  economic 
instability  in  Europe,  and  reduced 
Western  resources  for  defense.  In- 
evitably, the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  bear  a  much  larger  defense 
burden. 

Today,  there  are  strains  in  the 
system.  Competition  among  developed 
countries  and  with  developing  countries 
is  more  intense  than  it  was  years  ago. 
And  slower  growth  in  many  developed 
nations  increases  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing to  rapid  increases  in  imports.  In 
the  face  of  keener  competition,  many 
countries  face  enormous  pressures  to 
protect  industries  by  restricting  imports 
or  supporting  noncompetitive  exports. 
They  are  tempted  to  work  out  bilateral 
trade  arrangements  which  protect  cer- 
tain patterns  of  trade  or  limit  trade.  In- 
vestment practices  are  increasingly  used 
as  a  means  of  forcing  increased  procure- 
ment or  increased  exports.  Barriers  ex- 
ist in  services,  where  the  United  States 
is  very  competitve.  Certain  countries 
that  benefit  greatly  from  the  trading 
system  have  failed  to  open  their  markets 


adequately,  even  while  they  take  advan 

tage  of  open  markets  in  other  countries. 

Unless  we  resolve  these  problems 

and  distortions,  they  will  severely 
weaken  the  international  trading 
system.  Efforts  to  strengthen  our 
domestic  economy  will  be  complicated, 

the  world  economy  will  he  disrupted, 
ami  international  cooperation  among 
both  the  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions will  be  threatened. 

The  Ottawa  summit  [July  19-21, 
1981]  provided  a  fresh  impetus  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  and  distortions  in  in- 
ternational trade.  But  this  momentum 
must  be  sustained  by  firm  leadership, 
not  just  by  one  or  two  nations  but  by  the 
industrial  and  developing  nations 
together. 

The  United  States  will  play  its  part. 
President  Reagan  has  committed  this 
Administration  to  the  support  of  an 
open  trading  system  on  the  basis  of 
agreed  rules.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
asked  for  similar  undertakings  from 
other  countries.  We  were,  therefore, 
pleased  that  we  and  our  partners  at  Ot- 
tawa agreed  to  ".  .  .  reaffirm  our  strong 
commitment  to  maintaining  liberal  trade 
policies  and  to  the  effective  operation 
of  an  open  multilateral  trading  sys- 
tem. ..."  and  to  ".  .  .  work  together  to 
strengthen  this  system  in  the  interest  of 
all  trading  countries.  .  .  ."  The  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  GATT  at 
ministerial  level  during  1982  and  the 
study  of  the  trade  problems  of  the  1980s 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
provide  excellent  opportunities  to  reduce 
and  remove  key  trade  distortions.  Close 
consultation  among  ministers  of  the 
United  States,  European  Community, 
and  Japan  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  success  of  both  efforts,  as  they  did 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Tokyo 
Round.  For  the  sake  of  our  own 
economy— which  will  benefit  from  gen- 
uinely open  world  trade— and  of  the 
world  economy,  we  and  our  trading 
partners  must  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities. 

Promoting  U.S.  Exports 

Just  as  we  will  work  toward  maintaining 
and  improving  the  world  trading  system 
to  increase  opportunities  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  for  mutually  beneficial  trade 
among  all  nations,  so  we  will  want  to 
help  our  citizens  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities.  Fundamental  to  our 
export  prospects  is  a  strong,  competitive 
American  economy.  Without  this,  the 
of  intentions  and  the  best  of  export 
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programs  cannot  fully  succeed.  As  the 
President's  program  brings  down  our 
rate  of  inflation  and  stimulates  our  pro- 
ductivity, it  will  permit  our  firms  to  im- 
prove their  international  competitive- 
ness. 

Such  efforts  need  effective  govern- 
ment support.  The  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Bill  Brock,  has  conveyed  to 
this  committee  the  Administration's 
strong  attempts  to  reduce  self-imposed 
export  disincentives  and  to  improve  U.S. 
export  promotion  programs.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  work  of  Ambassador  Brock  and 
of  Secretaries  Baldrige  and  Block 
[Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Bald- 
rige, Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R. 
Block]  to  increase  exports.  In  May  I  sent 
a  cable  to  our  ambassadors  abroad  ask- 
ing them  personally  to  take  the  lead  at 
their  posts  and  to  deploy  their  entire 
country  teams— not  just  economic  and 
commercial  officers— in  this  effort.  And 
as  a  major  part  of  this  program,  I  have 
also  emphasized  to  our  ambassadors  the 
importance  I  attach  to  increasing  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  I  expect  them  to 
play  an  enthusiastic  role  in  supporting 
such  exports. 

The  State  Department  also  supports 
the  very  vigorous  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
to  insure  that  other  countries  live  up  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Tokyo 
Round  agreements.  Other  countries  ex- 
pect us  to  do  the  same.  And  you  can  be 
sure  that  our  trade  negotiators  will 
bargain  hard  to  reduce  impediments  to 
U.S.  exports. 

Trade  with  Developing  Countries 

Let  me  now  address  the  specific  issues 
related  to  trade  with  the  developing  na- 
tions. Trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  developing  countries  has  grown 
rapidly  over  the  last  decade.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  have  grown 
from  $10.8  billion  in  1970  to  $82  billion 
in  1980.  The  developing  countries  taken 
together  are  now  a  larger  export  market 
for  U.S.  goods  than  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  combined,  accounting 
for  37%  of  our  exports.  These  countries 
have  also  become  formidable  competi- 

.n  our  markets.  Some  have  accepted 
multilateral  trading  rules;  others  have 
been  reluctant  to  do  so.  Some  have 
enormously  from  an  open 
trading  system;  others  are  so  poor  thai 

.  little  to  export. 

i  nexl  decade,  access  of 


developing-country  exports  to  developed- 
country  markets  is  crucial  for  the 
growth  that  is  fundamental  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  the 
developing  world.  For  many  of  the 
developing  countries,  export  earnings, 
combined  with  private  investment,  are 
far  more  important  than  official  aid 
flows.  And  for  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  countries,  open  and 
flourishing  markets  in  the  developing 
world  will  be  increasingly  important  to 
our  own  export  performance  and  to  the 
domestic  economy. 

Developed  and  developing  countries 
will  have  to  work  more  closely  than  ever 
in  the  GATT  to  address  the  problems  of 
the  trading  system.  We  intend  to  main- 
tain open  markets  for  developing- 
country  products,  and  we  expect  devel- 
oping nations  that  have  demonstrated 
international  competitiveness  to  open 
their  markets  to  our  products.  Together 
we  need  to  insure  access  to  our  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  poorer  nations, 
to  broaden  developing-country  participa- 
tion in  the  GATT  codes,  and  to  address 
the  distortions— such  as  those  imposed 
by  investment  performance  require- 
ments—to international  trade.  An  open 
trading  system,  based  on  common 
adherence  to  agreed  rules,  is  an  objec- 
tive shared  by  developed  and  developing 
countries.  We  must  work,  in  the  context 
of  the  GATT,  to  attain  it. 

More  specifically,  we  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  over  recent 
months  to  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  see 
a  special  need  to  work  with  countries  of 
the  region  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
its  people.  We  have  begun  careful  and 


and  actions  by  the  Caribbean  countries 
to  stimulate  their  own  growth  and 
development  are  all  potential  com- 
ponents. 

East- West  Trade 

The  last  area  I  would  like  to  cover  is 
East-West  trade.  Here  the  links  betweer 
trade  policy  and  foreign  policy  are  clear. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  free  market 
forces,  and  we  face  many  issues  in 
which  security  and  political  principles 
must  override  commercial  concerns.  Our 
central  objectives  in  this  area  are  two- 
fold. First,  our  trade  relations,  and  our 
broader  economic  relations,  must  rein- 
force our  efforts  to  counter  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  buildup  and  its  irrespon 
sible  conduct  in  a  number  of  areas  of  th( 
world.  While  clearly  we  have  commercia 
interests  which  must  and  will  be  taken 
into  account,  security  concerns  must  re- 
main paramount.  Second,  we  must 
strengthen  cooperation  among  friends 
and  allies  in  this  area.  We  cannot  carry 
out  an  effective  East- West  economic 
policy  unilaterally.  We  must  take  into 
account  the  complex  interrelationships 
that  exist  among  our  allies  and  OECD 
partners  and  among  the  individual  coun- 
tries of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Over  the  last  several  months  we 
have  carefully  reviewed  our  policy  on 
East- West  trade  in  the  context  of 
overall  East- West  relations.  We  did  so 
because  we  wanted  to  be  as  precise  and 
as  clear  as  possible  at  the  Ottawa  sum- 
mit about  our  concerns  and  about  our 
proposals  for  addressing  them.  We  did 
so  not  because  we  wished  to  impose  any 


U.S.  exports  to  [the  developing  countries]  have  grown  from  $10.8  billion 
in  1970  to  $82  billion  in  1980. 


thorough  discussions  with  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  Venezuela,  along  with  other  in- 
terested countries,  about  the  best  ap- 
proach to  promote  economic  progress. 
We  have  also  begun  intensive  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress,  from  which  we 
welcome  advice  and  suggestions. 

Our  overall  aim  is  to  create  an  ac- 
tion program  for  regional  development. 
It  is  too  early  to  define  the  final  form  of 
the  program.  Much  will  depend  on  our 
consultations  with  other  countries  and 
the  Congress.  Trade  liberalization, 
domestic  and  foreign  investment,  aid, 


particular  solutions  on  the  countries 
represented  there,  but  because  we 
wanted  to  initiate  a  serious  discussion  o 
East- West  trade  relations  at  the  highest 
level. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  two 
major  elements  of  our  policy. 
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Strategic  Trade  Controls.  The 
States  and  its  allies  have  main- 
mtrols  on  the  export  of  strate- 
ls  and  technology  to  the  Soviet 
lion  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1949. 
IT  objective  has  been  to  restrict  the 
w  oi  advanced  hardware  and 
•hnology  in  order  to  preserve  our 
shnological  edge  and  to  inhibit  and 
Bfvent  advances  in  Soviet  militarj 
liability. 

On  the  basis  of  our  policy  review,  we 
ncluded  that  a  tightening  of  restric- 
■  goods  and  technology  which 
aid  upgrade  Soviet  production  in  areas 
evant  to  Soviet  military  strength  was 
•able  and  necessary.  The  Presi- 
nt  presented  our  general  approach  to 
B  other  leaders  at  Ottawa,  not  expect- 
;  their  immediate  agreement  but 
•essing  the  importance  he  attaches  to 
>rking  with  them  to  achieve  tighter 
junctions.  We  look  forward  to  discuss- 

I  our  proposals,  and  the  ideas  of  other 
H  \  >M  [Coordinating  Committee  for 

i.-i  West  Trade  Policy]  countries,  in 
ming  weeks  and  months  and,  in  par- 
it  a  high  level  COCOM  meeting 
is  fall. 

We  recognize  the  strong  possibility 
ral  countries  will  differ  on 
tails  and  degree.  Some  have  more  ex- 
isive  commercial  links  with  the  East 
an  our  own.  Others  believe  that 
onomic  ties  moderate  political 
havior.  But  while  we  may  not  always 
e  eye  to  eye  on  specifics,  I  am  en- 
uraged  by  the  recognition,  embodied 
the  Ottawa  communique,  that  we 
.  .  ensure  that,  in  the  field  of 
ist-West  relations,  our  economic 
licies  continue  to  be  compatible  with 
r  political  and  security  objectives." 
id  that  we  will  "...  consult  to  improve 
e  present  system  of  controls  on  trade 
strategic  goods  and  related  tech- 
logy  with  the  USSR." 

I  also  believe  that  any  tightening  of 
port  controls  must  be  accompanied  by 
:reased  efforts  to  police  these  controls 
d  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
inagement.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
me  of  its  Warsaw  Pact  partners  are 
gaged  in  a  major  effort  to  obtain  em- 
rgoed  equipment  and  technology.  We 
d  our  allies  must  improve  our  coopera- 
e  enforcement  efforts.  We  have  begun 
scussions  with  other  COCOM  countries 
ward  this  end. 

We  must  also  make  decisions  more 
ickly  on  requests  by  other  countries  to 

II  items  currently  on  the  COCOM  list, 
nally.  we  should  seek,  where  possible, 


to  relax  restrictions  on  items  at  the  very 
low  end  of  the  technology  scale,  the  con- 
trol of  which  penalizes  our  exporters 

rather  than  the  Soviets. 

Foreign  Policy  Controls.  A  second 
key  area  for  enhanced  cooperation  is 
contingency  planning — the  need  for  the 
industrialized  democracies  to  react  clear- 
ly to  Soviet  adventurism  and  the  use  of 


because  of  our  great  concern  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  Over  tlie  last  several 
years,  there  has  been  an  awakening  to 
the  common  dangers  we  face  and  a 
stronger  dedication  to  deal  with  these 
dangers  in  a  more  integrated  and  effec- 
tive way.  Our  objective  is  not  to  impose 
our  views  on  our  friends  and  allies  but 
to  make  our  case  firmly  and  clearly  on 


The  United  States  and  its  allies  have  maintained  controls  on  the  export 
of  strategic  goods  and  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  since  1949  .  .  .  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  advanced  hardware  and  technology  .... 


force.  The  economic  measures  taken 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
indicate  that  controls  are  more  effective 
when  implemented  collectively  and  when 
the  burden  is  not  borne  dispropor- 
tionately by  specific  sectors  or  only  a 
small  group  of  countries.  Coordination 
should  take  place  in  advance  of  a  crisis. 
Much  work  has  been  done  bilaterally  and 
in  NATO  to  anticipate  and  plan  common 
approaches  for  contingencies.  Discus- 
sions in  Ottawa  underlined  a  common  in- 
terest in  systematic  and  sustained  ex- 
changes on  this  subject. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  East-West  trade  relations.  We 
and  our  OECD  partners  have  strong 
views  on  East- West  trade  relations 


the  basis  of  common  interests  with  the 
aim  of  reaching  agreement  on  a  common 
approach. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude,  please  accept  my  thanks 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
your  hearings.  I  have  come  here  today 
because  of  my  conviction  that  our  trade 
policy — which  you  and  your  colleagues 
are  so  instrumental  in  shaping — has  a 
major  bearing  on  the  health  of  our 
economy  and  on  our  country's  place  in 
the  world. 

An  active  and  effective  U.S.  trade 
policy  can  strengthen  our  domestic 
economy  and  improve  our  political  ties 
with  developed  and  developing  countries 
alike.  An  effective  trade  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries  can  permit 
commercial  exchanges  in  certain  sectors 
while  insuring  that  we  and  our  major 
trading  partners  limit  such  exchanges 
where  required  by  our  security  interests. 

The  Department  of  State  and  our 
ambassadors  and  officials  abroad  stand 
ready  to  play  an  active  role  in  support  of 
U.S.  trade  interests  and  to  work  closely 
with  Ambassador  Brock  and  Secretaries 
Baldrige  and  Block  to  support  their 
efforts.  We  will  also  pursue  close  and 
cooperative  working  relations  with  you 
in  the  Congress. 
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Secretary  Haig  Interviewed 
on  "Issues  and  Answers" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  by  Frank 
Reynolds,  ABC  News,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  July  19,  1981.1 

Q.  I  know  the  Ottawa  summit 
[July  19-21]  is,  of  course,  very  impor- 
tant, and  we'll  discuss  it  later  in  this 
broadcast.  But  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  seems  to  be  at  a  par- 
ticularly critical  stage  now.  There  are 
reports  that  perhaps  more  than  300 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Israeli 
raid  on  Beirut  and  other  targets  in 
Lebanon  last  Friday.  There  has  been 
more  rocket  fire  in  the  Israeli  towns, 
even  this  morning.  Ambassador  Habib 
[Philip  C.  Habib,  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  has  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  today.  Do 
you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
this  cycle  of  attack  and  counterattack 
can  be  stopped?  Have  you  had  a  report 
from  Mr.  Habib? 

A.  The  President  and  I  have  been 
following  this  situation  minute  by 
minute,  since  the  escalation  started  3  or 
4  days  ago,  when  the  level  of  violence  in- 
creased so  dramatically.  Mr.  Habib  was 
in  a  meeting  this  morning,  Israeli  time, 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin.  He'll  return, 
Israeli  time,  this  afternoon,  to  meet  with 
the  Prime  Minister. 

We've  been  very  active  in  the  United 
Nations  with  our  European  partners 
and,  of  course,  with  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  tamping  down  of  the  situa- 
tion, hopefully  to  achieve  a  cease-fire. 
We're  not  altogether  discouraged  that 
that  might  be  possible.  But  the  period 
ahead,  of  course,  is  a  very  tense  and  im- 
portant one. 

Q.  The  United  States  has  a  deci- 
sion; perhaps  it's  already  made  it.  Are 
you  going  to  ship  the  F-16s  to  Israel 
Tuesday  as  scheduled? 

A.   I  know  there's  been  a  lot  of 
static  on  the  airways  on  this  subject,  but 
Presidenl  has  not  made  his  decision 
with  respect  to  that  shipment,  and  I 
think  in  the  context  of  that  shipment, 
peel  of  the  problem  is 
ration  of  the  current  level 
■  <i  a  reduction  of  the 
And  that  particular  issue  is  not 
ated  but  rather  to  the 
•    Iraqi  reactor.  It 

■  hal  in  this 
t  da     not  have  an 


effect  on  it.  And  I  think  we  must  ad- 
dress this  issue  from  a  standpoint  of 
whether  or  not  it  contributes  to  more 
moderate  policies  on  the  part  of  the  two 
protagonists  in  this  particular  situation. 
That  would  be  our  hope. 

Q.  So  you  are  waiting  then  for 
what?  Some  assurance  from  one  of  the 
parties,  Mr.  Begin? 

A.  No,  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that 
we  are  waiting  for  anything.  We  have 
no  deadline  on  this,  other  than  the 
scheduled  shipment  date  sometime  Tues- 
day, and  I  would  judge  that  we  will  have 
completed  our  review,  which  is  largely 
complete;  and  we've  conducted  consulta- 
tions with  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House;  and  that  the 
President  will  be  prepared  to  make  his 
decision  very,  very  shortly. 

Q.  And  the  Israeli  raid  on  Friday, 
does  that  have  a  bearing  on  this  deci- 
sion? I  know  it's  related  specifically  to 
the  raid  on  the  Iraq  reactor. 

A.  No,  we've  been  very  careful  not 
to  link  these  two  issues.  And  I  think  it's 
important  that  we  not.  That  does  not 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  they  are  not 
broadly  interrelated  in  the  context  of 
events  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
America's  policy  to  seek  to  return  to 
moderation,  status  quo  ante,  if  you  will, 
in  the  particular  Lebanon  crisis  and  to 
get  on  with  the  longer  term  objectives  of 
establishing  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
region. 

Q.  Weren't  you  all  set  to  an- 
nounce though  on  Friday  that  the 
F-16s  would  be  shipped? 

A.  We  had  target  dates  which  sug- 
gested Friday,  with  further  clarification, 
of  shipment  schedules  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  there  would  have  to  be  move- 
ment from  factory  to  jump-off  points. 
We  had  additional  time,  and  I  think  the 
President  wanted  to  use  that  time,  and 
quite  correctly. 

Q.  But  the  Israeli  raid  on  Friday 
is  what  caused  him  to  utilize  addi- 
tional time. 

A.  I  don't  even  want  to  suggest 
that.  As  I  said,  we've  maintained  that 
these  issues  are  not  directly  linked.  It 
serves  no  useful  purpose  to  link  them  at 
this  juncture,  and  we've  avoided  that 
very,  very  carefully.  The  point  to  be 
made  is  that,  the  decision  —  which  there's 
speculation  about,  due  to  some  inside 


speculation,  I  must  add,  because  the 
press  reports  only  what  it  gets — was 
somewhat  premature. 

Q.  It's  only  a  week  ago  that  the 
Counselor  of  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  [Robert  C]  McFarlane,  reached 
what  was  described  as  an  understand- 
ing with  Mr.  Begin,  about  the  use  of 
American  military  equipment.  Was  the 
raid  on  Beirut  on  Friday  consistent 
with  that  understanding?  Or  did  it  ex- 
ceed the  bounds — 

A.  That's  a  judgment  that's  yet  to 
be  made,  and  clearly  I  don't  think  the 
United  States  ever  visualized  that  the— 
in  providing  equipment  to  Israel  it  did 
not  have  the  right  to  employ  that  equip- 
ment in  legitimate  self-defense.  I 
recognize  there  are  many  controversial 
points  of  view,  differing  points  of  view 
held  by  honest  people,  with  respect  to 
whether  a  particular  issue  was  legiti- 
mate self-defense  or  whether  it  exceeded 
that  criteria. 

We  didn't  make  that  judgment  in  the 
context  of  the  Iraqi  raid;  rather,  we  felt 
that — and  we  so  stated  our  condemna- 
tion of  the  act  both  unilaterally  and  in 
joining  a  United  Nations  resolution  with 
respect  to  that.  We  also,  as  you  know, 
suspended  the  shipment  of  the  four 
F-16s  that  were  scheduled  to  leave 
several  weeks  ago. 

The  problem  is,  with  respect  to  the 
Iraqi  raid,  that  we  felt  the  available 
diplomatic  steps  that  might  have 
preceeded  whatever  other  decision  with 
respect  to  use  of  force  was  made  were 
not  followed.  Clearly,  that's  not  the  view 
of  the  Israeli  Government,  and  we 
understand  that.  But  they  also  under- 
stand that  we  have  a  commonality  of  in- 
terests in  achieving  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  in  providing  for  the  contin- 
uing existence  and  viability  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  But  also  we  want  them  to  con- 
sider our  interests  in  these  matters  as 
well  as  their  own,  and  I  think  there's 
been  a  clearing  of  the  air  with  respect  tf 
that  issue. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding 
that  Mr.  McFarlane  reached  with  Mr. 
Begin? 

A.   I  wouldn't  call  it  any  under- 
standing. I  think  we  expressed  our  con- 
cerns, they  expressed  their  point  of 
view.  We  did  not  see  unacceptable 
incompatibilities  between  the  two.  And 
based  on  that  understanding  and  the 
feeling  that  our  fundamental  purposes  ii 
all  that  has  passed  is  to  employ  those 
events  to  add  to  promise  for  peace  and 
tranquility  in  the  period  ahead,  and  that 
must  dominate  American  policy  on  this, 
this  very  volatile  area. 

Q.  A  good  many  people,  I  think, 
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beginning  to  wonder  whether  the 
itod  States  has  any  influence  over 
»el.  and  certainly  it  has  very  little 
uence  over  the  Palestine  Liberation 
ranization  (PLO).  which  is  respon- 
le  for  the  rocket  bombing  of  Kiryat 
nona  and  the  other  towns  in  north- 
Israel.  I  wonder  if  you  believe 
t  — let's  put  it  bluntly,  because  of 
nestic  political  considerations  in 
5  country.  Prime  Minister  Begin 
ii'M's  there  is  not  much  the  United 
tes  can  do  or  will  do  to  temper  his 
ions. 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  share  that  judg- 
Bt  at  all.  and  I  think  it's  very  impor- 
t  that  those  in  the  executive  and  leg- 
tive  branches  responsible  for  Ameri- 
i  policy  in  the  Middle  East  not  be  de- 
red  or  influenced  by  domestic  political 
isiderations.  And  I  know  that  that's 

the  President's  approach  to  these 
;ing  problems,  but  rather  to  focus, 
marily  if  not  exclusively,  on  measures 
I  policies  designed  to  bring  about  an 
nrite  peaceful  solution  to  a  historic 
•blem. 

After  all.  this  is  not  a  new  set  of 
iblems  for  the  United  States.  I've  had 
.  ears  in  government  at  a  fairly 
h  level  in  periodic  cycles,  and  the 
idle  East  situation  has  wrenched 
lerican  leadership.  And  I  think  it,  un- 
tunatelv.  will  continue  for  the  period 
ad. 

Q.  But  hasn't  it  entered  a  new 
ise  now?  I  mean  there  is  a  new 
aeli  policy  of  striking  at  military 
gets  even  though  they  are  located 
heavily  populated,  civilian  popu- 
ed  areas.  Doesn't  this  introduce  a 
*  element,  disturbing  element? 

A.  Any  escalation  of  violence, 
>ecially  violence  which  might  include 
mage  or  injury  or  death  to  noncom- 
tants,  is  a  matter  of  increasing  con- 
■n  to  all  of  us. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  reaction  in 
is  country  and  in  the  Government  of 
e  United  States  if  Tel  Aviv  had  been 
mbed  and  300  people  had  been 
led? 

A.  I  suspect  it  would  be  one  of 
>ck  and  dismay;  just  as  we  expressed 
smay  on  Friday  as  we  learned  of  the 
tensive  level  of  noncombatant  casual- 
's in  the  Beirut  area. 

Q.  The  Arabs,  the  PLO  are 
Iding  the  United  States  directly  re- 
onsible  for  the  Israeli  raid.  They  are 
ving  that  Mr.  Begin  could  not  have 
dered  this  raid  without  the  active 
llusion  of  the  United  States. 

A.  You  have  to  be  very  careful 
nen  you  read  the  rhetoric  of  any  of  the 


parties  involved  in  this  tragic  situation 
and  not  necessarily  be  overly  impressed 
by  one  news  report  or  one  public  state 
ment  or  another;  rather  to  recognize  the 
anguish  associated  with  this  terrible 
problem,  and  that  anguish  hits  both 
sides.  I  think  we  Americans  have  got  to 
be,  as  always,  a  responsible,  moderating 
influence.  And  that's  the  policy  that 
President  Reagan  is  attempting  to  pur- 
sue in  this  current  crisis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  can  be  per- 
ceived as  a  responsible  moderating 
influence  in  light  of  Friday's  raid  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  shipment  of  the 
F-16s?  I  mean,  perceived  in  the  Arab 
world. 

A.  It  isn't  a  question  of  perceptions. 
It's  a  question  of  what  policy  pursued  by 
the  United  States  will  contribute  first 
and  foremost  to  the  outcome  we  seek. 
You  know,  it's  unprecedented  that  the 
United  States  engage  in  the  kind  of  con- 
demnation we  did  on  the  Iraqi  raid;  not 
only  unilaterally  but  at  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well. 

But  it  isn't  as  though  we  haven't 
made  our  view  very,  very  clear  in  that 
regard.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it's 
awfully  important  that  we  not  succumb 
to  the  emotions  or  tensions  of  the  mo- 
ment, from  whatever  side,  and  keep  a 
steady  eye  on  the  overall  objective  we 
seek  to  achieve.  And  that's  sometimes 
difficult  in  a  highly  charged  climate  of 
the  kind  we're  in  today. 

Q.  It's  particularly  difficult  now. 
You  have  President  Sadat  coming 
here;  Prime  Minister  Begin  later  on. 
Do  you  think  that  now  there  is  any 
realistic  chance  for  progress  on  the 
Palestinian  autonomy  talks? 

A.  Why,  of  course.  And  you  know, 
people  forget  several  weeks  ago  we 
were  on  the  verge — we  were  perhaps 
hours  away  from  a  major  conflict  in 
Lebanon.  It  was  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  send  Mr.  Habib  there,  and 
he's  been  conducting  his  own  mini- 
shuttle,  I  would  call  it,  except  this  is  a 
three-sided  one  because  he's  come  back 
to  Washington  repeatedly. 

We're  still  hopeful  that  this  process 
can  continue  and  the  superimposition,  if 
you  will,  of  this  current  crisis  on  Phil's 
platter,  and  the  President's  decision  to 
engage  him  in  this  crisis,  is,  I  think, 
both  a  wise  one  and  a  hopeful  one. 

Q.  I'll  do  now  what  I  know  you 
want  to  do  in  terms  of  Ottawa.  You 
have  said  it  is  important  not  to  expect 
momentous  conclusions  from  the  sum- 
mit in  Ottawa.  Four  of  them  are  get- 
ting together  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
summitry  business.  Can  this  be  more 
than  a  get-acquainted  session?  That 
can  be  valuable,  too,  can't  it? 


A.   1  think  the  very  fact  of  the 
meeting,  with  four  lirst-time  meetings, 
and  live  of  the  leaders  having  not  par 
ticipated  in  the  past,  on  its  own  merits, 
such  an  exchange  focusing  primarily  on 
economic  conditions,  which  we  are  joint- 
ly experiencing  the  consequences  of  to- 
day, but  also  to  provide  a  venue  for 
some  political  exchanges,  is  both  timely 
and  invaluable. 

Q.  And  you  expect  to  go  to  Ot- 
tawa and  be  able  to  disagree 
agreeably,  is  that  right? 

A.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  focus  exclusively  on  differ- 
ences, which  are  inevitable  in  relation- 
ships between  major  industrial  powers 
of  the  kind  to  be  assembled  here.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  that.  It  is  an 
historic  reality.  I  think  the  important 
point  about  this  upcoming  summit  is 
convergence  of  objectives  and  outcomes 
sought  by  all  of  the  leaders  in  which  we 
refer  to  as  the  macroeconomic  objec- 
tives. And  what  am  I  speaking  about?  I 
am  talking  about  a  return  to  more  prom- 
ising economic  growth  levels  in  all  of  our 
societies.  We  are  talking  about  achieving 
a  reduction  in  the  runaway  levels  of 
inflation  that  we  have  all  be  plagued  by. 
We  are  talking  about  increasing  levels  of 
unemployment. 

It's  when  you  get  to  the  micro 
aspects  of  these  problems,  how  you 
achieve  these  ends,  there  are  natural 
and  to-be-anticipated  differences.  After- 
all,  we  are  a  capitalist  market  economy, 
free  enterprise  system,  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  participate  in  a  world 
where  Socialist  regimes  are  also  in 
power.  It  would  be  natural  that  each 
would  visualize  for  itself  different  routes 
to  achieving  common  macroeconomic  ob- 
jectives. 

And  we  have  to  understand  here  in 
the  United  States  that  sometimes  our 
policies  are  perceived,  at  least,  to  com- 
plicate the  objectives  of  our  European 
partners,  as  with  Japan  as  well.  We 
have  to  be  sensitive  to  that.  It  doesn't 
mean  we  have  to  change  our  policies, 
and  I  don't  think  we  intend  to.  But  I  do 
think  they  must  know  that  we  are  sen- 
sitive to  their  needs,  just  as  they  must 
be  aware  of  our  own  particular  needs 
here  in  the  United  States.  And  I  think 
this  is  an  important  outcome  to  be 
achieved  at  Montebello. 

Q.  So  the  air  will  be  cleared?  I 
mean,  they  will  complain.  You  will  ex- 
plain your  policies,  the  President's 
economic  policies.  They  will  say  that 
these  policies  are  having  an  adverse 
impact  on  their  own  economies.  And 
that  will  be  that? 

A.  No.  It's  not  that  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  I  don't  expect  complaint,  the 
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way  you  have  characterized  it.  I  think 
that  expressions  of  concern  are  in- 
evitable and  desirable.  Then  I  think  it  is 
also  inevitable  and  desirable  that  respon- 
sible leaders  will  exchange  views  on  why 
we  hold  certain  principles  important. 
And  that  in  itself  is  an  across-the- 
Atlantic  and  across-the-Pacific  educa- 
tional process. 

Q.  In  your  briefing  the  other  day, 
you  said  you  expect  a  probing  discus- 
sion on  trade  with  the  Soviets,  to 
bring  trade  with  the  Soviets  into  line 
with  political  and  security  considera- 
tions. The  Europeans  want  more,  not 
less,  trade  with  the  Soviets.  Are  we 
going,  really,  to  push  for  a  more  re- 
strictive policy  on  trade,  particularly 
on  the  exchange  of  high  technology 
items? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  not 
join  the  assessment  that  the  Europeans 
seek  more  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
than  we  do.  I  think  the  issue  is  that  both 
of  us,  for  example,  would  favor  im- 
proved trade  relationships  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  I  think  both  of  us  are  always 
concerned  about  the  degree  to  which 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  contributes 
to  the  Soviet's  ability  to  pursue  the 
kinds  of  policies  that  it  has  been  pursu- 
ing in  the  last  6  years,  increasing  use  of 
armed  force  to  effect  historic  change. 

And  I  think  we,  jointly,  are  con- 
cerned about  this  issue.  I  think  what  we 
would  like  to  do  at  the  summit  is  to 
enlarge  these  concerns  by  focusing  on 
specific  measures  that  we  might  take  in 
COCOM  [Coordinating  Committee  for 
East- West  Trade  Policy]  or  in  other 
broad  East- West  trade  issues  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  not,  in  the  classic  sense, 
providing  the  Marxist  system  the  rope 
through  which  to  hang  the  Western 
world. 

And  I  don't  see  very  broad  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sides  on  this.  I 
do  think  that,  in  specific  policies  that 
each  are  pursuing,  that  these  kinds  of 
exchanges  help  to  bring  those  policies  in 
line. 

Q.  If  you  do  succeed  in  clarifying, 
let's  say,  the  U.S.  view  about  giving 
the  Marxist  system  the  rope  with 
which  to  hang  the  West,  isn't  it  likely 
that  somebody  is  going  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  grain  embargo  which 
the  I  '.S.  Government  relaxed?  To  be 
candid?  I  mean,  the  Soviets  are  still  in 
Afghanistan,  as  far  as  we  know. 

A.  That  is  correct.  And  there's  been 
it  deal  of  pressure  applied,  not  on- 
tea  States  on  thai  subject, 

'•  'ii  European  partners, 


as  well,  particularly  the  European 
Economic  Community  initiative  that 
Great  Britain  has  launched  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  Afghanistan.  The  recent 
visit  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Carrington,  to  Moscow,  and 
the  essentially  less-than-forthcoming 
response  to  the  Soviets  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  resolve.  And  it  will  be 
discussed,  I  am  sure,  at  Ottawa. 

Now,  there's  no  question  but  the 
grain  embargo  represented,  in  the  Euro- 
pean eyes,  somewhat  of  a  contradiction. 
However,  I  think  it's  been  very  clear 
from  the  outset  that  this  President, 
President  Reagan,  has  never  felt  that 
that  kind  of  a  sanction  imposed  on  one 
segment  of  the  American  complex,  eco- 
nomic complex,  was  a  sound  way  in 
which  to  proceed;  and  I  share  in  that 
view. 

Q.  You  said  this  week  that  arms 
control  is  no  longer  the  centerpiece  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  What  is  the 
centerpiece? 

A.  I  think  the  centerpiece  of,  not 
only  U.S. -Soviet  relations  but  American 
policy  at  large,  is  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  stability  in  a  global  sense. 
And  to,  in  that  way,  insist  that  historic 
change  occur  through  accepted  rules  of 
international  law  and  the  mores  of 
Western  society,  not  by  resort  to  blood- 
shed and  terrorism  and  so-called  wars  of 
liberation. 

Now,  in  that  context,  arms  control 
plays  an  important  role,  but  it  must  not 
be  the  centerpiece.  The  centerpiece  must 
be  what  contributes  to  the  security  of 
the  American  people,  to  international 
peace  and  stability.  That  always  is  the 
criteria  against  which  any  arms  control 
initiative  must  be  carefully  measured. 

Q.  This  week,  as  you  know,  the 
Soviets  indicated  their  willingness  to 
step  up  their  strategic  capability,  in 
direct  response  to  the  rhetoric  or  to 
the  determination  on  the  part  of 
Washington  to  increase  our  strategic 
capability.  This  sounds,  to  a  great 
many  people,  I  suspect,  like  an  arms 
race. 

A.  It  clearly  can  sound  that  way. 
But  the  simple  facts  are  that  for  a 
number  of  years  now  the  United  States 
has  been  exercising  unilateral  restraint. 
Since  1970  we  have  reduced  arms  spend- 
ing, roughly  about  20%  in  real  terms. 
The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  unilaterally  increased  its  spending 
levels  at  the  rate  of  a  4-5%  increase,  in 
real  terms,  each  year,  every  year,  for 
the  past  12.  Now,  I  don't  think  we  can 
afford  to  be  deflected  on  our  determina- 
tion to  build  up  America's  strength  as  is 
necessary  by  expressions  of  Soviet  prop- 
aganda. 


Q.  What  is  your  view  of  what  is 
taking  place  right  now  in  Poland? 
Isn't  this  a  tremendous  event,  really? 
People  are  voting  in  secret  ballots  to 
elect  leadership  in  a  Communist 
country. 

A.  I  think  one  could  describe  the 
events  as— in  Poland— historically,  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  thi 
century.  It  certainly  is  among  them. 
Now,  it's  an  evolutionary  process.  The 
recent  elections  which  have  just  been 
concluded  and  which  changed  over  90% 
of  the  leadership,  the  party  leadership, 
in  Poland,  is,  in  itself,  a  rather  dramatic 
event.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  too  early  t 
make  a  value  judgment  with  respect  to 
what  the  consequences  of  this  change 
would  be.  But  the  change  itself  is  un- 
precedented. And  from  that,  I  think  we 
can  all  derive  some  sense  of  satisfaction 
The  situation  has  been  determined  by 
the  Polish  people  without  excessive  ex- 
ternal intervention.  There  clearly  has 
been  some,  both  by  blackmail  and  threa' 
and  internal  manipulation.  But  I  think 
the  essence  of  the  process  is  one  from 
which  we  must  draw  some  encourage- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent who  believes  that  recent  events 
in  Poland  are  the  first  cracks  in  the 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  beginning  of  the  end? 

A.  I  think  what  the  President  was 
trying  to  suggest  is  that  we  are  seeing  i 
number  of  signs,  and  perhaps  the  Polish 
situation  is  the  most  significant,  but 
these  signs  have  been  on  the  airways  fo 
years.  I  watched  certain  East  European 
powers  stand  up  several  years  ago  and 
reject  the  pleas  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
increase  defense  spending.  We  saw 
repeated  situations  in  Eastern  Europe 
which  would  suggest  a  growing 
restiveness,  not  just  in  Poland.  All  of 
these  things,  I  think,  are  both  natural 
historically  and  inevitable.  The  main 
problem  facing  the  world  is  whether  or 
not  the  Soviet  leadership  can  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  these  changes  and  ad 
just  their  own  policies  accordingly. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  more  information  about  the  killinj 
of  the  nuns  in  El  Salvador?  The  peopl* 
are  under  arrest,  but  do  you  have  any 
better  idea  of  who  ordered  the  killing 

A.  No.  And  there's  been  a  lot  of 
speculation  in  that  regard,  and  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  contribute 
further  to  it.  I  think  we  can  draw  some 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that 
suspects  have  been  detained  by  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  and  the  in- 
vestigations continue. 
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ecretary  Haig  Interviewed 
or  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


The  following  interview  with 
-v  Haig  appeared  in  The  Wall 
turnal  on  July  9.  1981. 

Where  do  you  see  U.S. -Soviet  reta- 
ins in.  say.  5  years? 

A.  I  think  it's  a  difficult  picture  to 
:iw  with  clarity  at  this  juncture.  So 
ich  depends  on  the  reaction  of  the 
viet  leadership.  It  remains  our  view 
it  most  of  the  irritants — not  all  but 
^st— that  have  emerged  over  the  last 
rears  between  Moscow  and 
ashington  have  been  the  result  of 

initiated  in  Moscow.  It  is  our 
pe  that  by  being  somewhat  more 
finitive  and  clear  with  respect  to  the 
acceptability  of  some  of  these  policies, 
)etter  understanding  will  develop  be- 
een  the  two  sides. 

Historically  one  of  the  great  prob- 
ns  with  democratic  societies  in  the 
riduct  of  international  affairs  is  that 
;ir  day-to-day  performance  sometimes 
nerates  confusion  within  more 
-ciplined  or  dictatorial  or  authoritarian 
jimes.  Frequently  that  confusion 
suits  in  miscalculation. 

Q.  But  what  is  it  you're  trying  to 
ike  them  understand? 

A.  We  feel,  and  I  think  history  will 
?gest,  that  if  you  analyze  Soviet  ac- 
ity  over  the  past  5  years,  there's  been 
increasing  proclivity  to  support 
inge— either  directly  or  indirect- 
-by  rule  of  force,  by  bloodshed,  ter- 
■ism,  so-called  wars  of  liberation.  At 
ig  last  the  American  people  have 
cided  that  this  is  no  longer  acceptable 
viet  activity. 

I  think  it's  in  our  mutual  interests  to 
ve  a  clear  understanding.  We've  at- 
npted  to  do  that,  not  only  through 
;toric  but  through  a  host  of  resultant 
licies;  not  in  a  rigid,  inflexible  way, 
:ause  these  things  are  never  black  and 
lite;  there  must  be  a  nuance,  there 
ist  be  a  combination  of  incentives  and 
incentives— carrots  and  sticks,  if  you 
11. 

Q.  What  are  the  carrots? 

A.  Some  of  those  are  yet  to  be 
rified  in  the  sense  of  what  is  the  early 
riod  of  an  emerging  dialogue. 

Q.  At  what  point  would  a  Reagan- 
ezhnev  meeting  be  warranted? 

A.  The  President's  view  on  sum- 
try  is  that  summitry  for  its  own  sake 


can  be  self-deluding  and  can  result  in 
euphoric  expectations  which  quite  often 
historically  have  not  been  realized.  He 
believes  that  summitry  must  be  preced- 
ed by  the  most  careful  preparation  on 
every  one  of  the  issues  which  are  likely 
to  arise  and  that  there  is  some  indication 
that  summitry  would  result  in  progress. 
This  does  not  suggest  that  summitry 
must  be  abandoned  in  any  situation  in 
which  that  preparation  and  that  an- 
ticipated outcome  is  not  there,  but  it 
means,  in  general,  that  that  would  be 
the  President's  approach,  and  I  expect 
he'll  live  by  that.  My  upcoming  talks 
with  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister]  Gromyko 
are  rather  important  in  that  sense,  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  are  prospects 
that  offer  some  promise  of  higher  level 
talks. 

Q.  You've  said,  as  has  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Communist  system  faces 
a  lot  of  difficulties  over  the  next  10 
years,  but  at  this  moment  they  are 
militarily  very  powerful.  Is  it  wise  to 
push  the  Russians  so  hard? 

A.  I  don't  believe  we  are  pushing 
too  hard.  It's  been  our  belief  that  there 
was  a  need  for  a  greater  clarity  with 
respect  to  the  unacceptable  aspects  of 
Soviet  policy.  The  conduct  of  interna- 
tional affairs  is  essentially  dialectic,  and 
you  have  a  sine  curve  of  attitudes.  We 
felt  that  there  had  to  be  some  clearing 
of  the  air. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  fundamental  con- 
tradiction, though,  between  the  view 
that  the  Soviet  system  is  fading  and 
the  view  that  their  behavior  can  be 
ameliorated  over  a  period  of  time? 

A.  No.  From  an  historic  point  of 
view,  there  are  a  number  of  indicators 
which  suggest  some  fundamental 
systemic  failures — failures  with  respect 
to  levels  of  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  failures  in  the  agricultural  sector, 
worrisome  signs  in  the  future  with 
respect  to  raw  materials,  energy, 
demographic  problems.  All  of  these 
things  are  clearly  signs  on  the  horizon 
today,  which  in  historic  terms — not  in 
contemporary  terms — will  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  future  evolution  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  system  in  the  Soviet 
model. 

What  we  would  hope  is  the  Soviet 
leadership  would  read  these  signposts 
and  redirect  their  priorities.  We  hope 
they  move  from  an  excessive  reliance  on 


expenditures  for  military  purposes  to 

those  which  are  designed  to  solve  the  in- 
ternal contradictions — which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident — to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  non- 
Russian  populations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  would  increasingly  make  the 
resulting  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
more  compatible  with  the  world  view  I 
talked  about:  restraint,  reciprocity,  ac- 
ceptance of  historic  change  by  rule  of 
law  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  These  are 
not  contradictions. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  some  drift  in 
relations  with  our  allies.  How  do  you 
explain  the  growing  opposition  in 
Western  Europe  to  modernization  of 
the  theater  nuclear  forces  there? 

A.  First  let  me  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  great  tendency  in  day-to-day  affairs  to 
focus  on  differences.  I  am  more  en- 
couraged by  the  consensus  that  has  been 
forged  and  which  remains  firm  today  to 
proceed  with  theater  nuclear  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control  under  the  two- 
track  decision  of  December  1979  and 
reaffirmed  in  Rome  this  past  spring. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  clear  also  that 
there  are  a  number  of  very  legitimate 
and  strongly  held  concerns  on  the  part 
of  Europeans  that  Europe  not  become 
an  exclusive  nuclear  battlefield  in  which 
the  superpowers  themselves  might  be 
sanctuaries.  That  is  not  a  new  set  of 
concerns  in  Europe;  it's  classic.  That's 
been  joined  by  a  very  heavily  or- 
chestrated Eastern  offensive  which  has 
seized  the  issue  to  suggest  that  there  is 
a  compulsive  desire  on  our  part  to 
return  to  the  cold  war.  That  sometimes 
falls  on  hospitable  ears  in  Europe. 

Q.  What  kind  of  progress  would 
you  like  to  see  on  actual  deployment 
of  modernized  theater  nuclear  forces 
before  we  enter  into  serious  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets? 

A.  I  think  we  are  proceeding.  We 
have  a  consensus,  sites  are  being 
selected  in  Europe,  the  production  is 
under  way,  and  I  think  that's  all  that's 
necessary.  That  must  continue  on  the 
time  schedule  that  has  been  understood 
and  agreed  upon. 

Q.  Realistically  though,  isn't  there 
some  doubt  that  Belgium  or  the 
Netherlands  will  actually  go  along 
with  deployment? 

A.  We  have  residual  questions  in 
both  of  those  countries,  but  we  also  have 
a  firm  consensus  in  the  necessary  coun- 
tries. We  feel  that  the  others  should 
join,  too,  ultimately.  We  have  the  West 
German  and  the  Italian  and  the  British 
consensus. 
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Q.  Some  of  the  West  Europeans 
have  objected  strongly  to  Administra- 
tion and  Federal  Reserve  economic 
policies,  particularly  on  interest  rates. 
France's  foreign  minister  has  asked 
how  the  United  States  can  go  it  alone 
on  the  economic  front  while  demand- 
ing more  political  and  military 
cooperation.  What's  your  answer  to 
that? 

A.  It  was  the  Europeans  who  were 
most  critical  of  the  policies  over  the  last 
4  years  here  in  the  United  States 
because  of  lack  of  discipline.  Now  the 
President  has  adopted  a  series  of  inter- 
related policies  which  are  tightly  bal- 
anced and  designed  to  get  inflation 
under  control.  These  will  have  the  prac- 
tical consequence,  if  they  succeed,  of 
driving  down  the  interest  rates  which 
concern  our  European  partners.  While 
the  Europeans  can  be  expected  to  com- 
plain bitterly,  they  must  also  recognize 
that  we  are  working  on  solutions  which 
are  long-term  and  permanent  and  of 
which  they  will  be  the  beneficiaries  when 
they  succeed. 

Q.  President  Sadat  is  scheduled  to 
come  here  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  putting  the  Palenstinian  issue  back 
at  the  top  of  the  Middle  East  agenda. 
Is  it  in  our  interests  to  have  the 
Palestinian  issue  front  and  center? 

A.  I  think  it's  in  our  interest  to  have 
a  renewed  sense  of  momentum  in  the 
peace  process  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
that  term. 

Q.  Is  it  your  intention  to  name 
another  negotiator  to  carry  on  these 
talks? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say.  We  did  not 
feel  it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose, 
given  the  current  status  of  the  peace 
process  itself.  I  am  somewhat  leery  of 
such  a  high-level  American  official  being 
appointed  unless  we  know  that  that  in- 
dividual would  be  a  catalyst  toward 
progress. 

Q.  What  I  hear  you  saying  is  that 
you  don't  want  to  highlight  Palestin- 
ian autonomy  talks  until  you  have 
some  sense  that  you're  going  to  make 
some  progress  there. 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  worst  things 
we  do  day-to-day  in  the  conduct  of  our 
affair-  is  t<.  raise  expectations.  It  usually 
defeating  process. 

Q.  After  Israel  bombed  the  Iraqi 
reactor,  this  Administration  suspend- 
ed the  shipment  of  four  F   lfis,  and  I 

her  the  policy  now  is  to  go  ahead 
;inrl  lend  the  nix  that  arc  scheduled 


for  delivery  in  the  middle  of  July.  So 
what  have  you  accomplished  by — 

A.  No,  that's  not  the  policy.  The 
policy  is  to  recognize  that  we  have  made 
a  suspension  and  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  that  deci- 
sion and  to  complete  that  review  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Hopefully  we  will  do 
so  before  the  next  delivery  date. 

Q.  If  you  don't,  the  other  six 
planes  don't  go? 

A.  The  decision  itself  was  on  the 
shipment  of  the  four,  and  that's  all  that 
is  relevant  at  the  moment. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  on  U.S. -Saudi  relations  if  the 
AWACS  [airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  aircraft]  sale  doesn't  go 
through? 

A.  It  would  have  serious  impact;  not 
just  on  our  bilateral  relationship  with 
the  Saudi  Government  but  also  with 
respect  to  our  objectives  in  the  region. 

Q.  North-South  issues  seem  to  be  a 
high  priority  with  some  of  our  allies. 

A.  They're  a  high  priority  with  us. 

Q.  There's  been  a  lot  of  opposition 
in  Congress  to  foreign  aid.  What  is 
your  philosophy  of — 

A.  It's  very  understandable  that 
there  would  be  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
of  any  kind,  and  especially  multilateral 
foreign  aid.  But  I  think  it's  important 
for  us  to  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  is  profoundly 
related  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  sometimes  far  more 
efficient  and  far  more  beneficial  through 
aid  and  security  assistance  to  develop 
the  capabilities  of  nations  which  share 
our  values  than  to  spend  some  billions 
for  a  nice-to-have  and  important 
unilateral  military  asset. 

Q.  There  are  those  who  are 
pushing  to  eliminate  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  such  multilateral  institutions 
as  the  World  Bank — 

A.  Just  plain  decapitate  this  activi- 
ty. I  would  hope  they  would  step  back 
and  look  at  the  positive  aspects  of 
multilateral  institutions  and  work  with 
us  to  correct  the  unacceptable  aspects  of 
funding  allocations.  We  have  com- 
mitments and  obligations.  If  we  were  to 
renege  on  them,  it  would  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  American  credibility. 

Having  said  those  things,  I  under- 
stand and  am  sympathetic  with  the  need 
to  funnel  greater  proportions  of  our  for- 
eigll  assistance  into  bilateral  channels. 


Q.  It  is  often  said  that  President 
Reagan  is  not  fully  focused,  yet 
anyway,  on  foreign  policy  issues  and 
is  spending  most  of  his  time  on 
domestic  programs. 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  distortion.  I  think 
he  came  into  office  disinclined  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  syndrome  that  many  of  his 
predecessors  followed;  that  is,  that 
foreign  affairs  is  the  exciting  part  of  th 
presidency.  He  came  in  with  the  clear 
recognition  that  the  United  States  couk 
not  reinvigorate  its  leadership  world- 
wide and  be  effective  internationally  if 
he  presided  over  an  economic  shambles 
here  at  home. 

I'm  very  sympathetic  to  that  becaus 
I  thought  the  interrelationship  of  our 
economic  failures  here  at  home  with  th( 
problems  we  had  in  Europe  during  my 
time  as  a  NATO  commander  were  pro- 
found. What  the  President  has  conclud- 
ed is  that  he's  got  to  deal  with  them 
because  they  are  the  foundation  on 
which  all  of  the  others  can  be  successfu 
ly  pursued. 

In  the  meantime,  he's  already  in- 
itiated in  every  area  of  foreign  policy  a 
whole  host  of  departures  from  past 
policy.  I  have  met  with  42  foreign 
ministers,  more  than  half  that  number 
of  heads  of  state  or  government,  and 
they  understand  we  have  a  foreign 
policy,  and  they  welcome  it.  There  is  no 
question  in  their  minds  about  it. 

Q.  What  previous  Secretary  of 
State  do  you  admire  most? 

A.  I  suppose  being  a  man  who  cami 
through  the  military,  I  haven't  given  it ; 
great  deal  of  thought.  I  tend  to  focus  or 
military  leadership.  I  suppose  also  hav- 
ing experienced  the  job  for  a  brief 
period,  I  have  nothing  but  the  utmost 
respect  for  all  of  my  predecessors. 

I  have  been  a  great  admirer,  becaus 
I  had  a  chance  to  watch  him  in  the  for- 
mative period,  of  Dean  Rusk,  an  unusua 
public  servant.  In  historic  terms,  of 
course,  I  guess  I  admire  Dulles  too 
because  he  had  a  conceptual  view.  But 
you  can  go  back  in  the  earlier  period  of 
history  and  find  that  there  were  certain 
Secretaries  of  State  who  made  the  deci- 
sions courageously  that  built  our  nation 
into  what  it  is,  decisions  that  were  very, 
very  controversial  at  the  time.  I  think 
it's  a  controversial  job.  Few  emerge 
without  a  few  layers  of  scar  tissue. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  few  scars  to 
show  already? 

A.  I  have  more  than  I  thought  my 
carcass  could  tote  around. ■ 
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nterviews  on  the  "Today"  Show 


at  the  table  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
that  question,  before  the  end  of  the 


■  tary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
NBC  Today" Show  by  Tom  Brokaw 
July  H,  1981.  in  New  York-  and  on 
igust  5  in  Washington,  D.C. 


LY  14,  1981' 

The  Soviet  Union  and  their  client 
ate,  Vietnam,  which  have  a  major 
le  in  Kampuchea,  are  boycotting  this 
nference  (the  U.N.  conference  on 
impuchea].  You  have  said  in  the  past 
at  our  future  relations  with  the 
»viet  Union  will  depend,  in  part,  on 
eir  behavior  in  places  like  Kam- 
ichea.  This  is  not  a  very  encouraging 
^nal  from  them,  is  it? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  I  don't  think 
yone  expected  them  to  rush  with 
gerness  to  a  conference  which  is 
presented  by  over  70  nations,  all  con- 
mning  the  actions  of  Hanoi  and  Kam- 
ichea  and  the  sponsorship  of  those  ac- 
>ns  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  unfor- 
nate  that  neither  side  chose  to  par- 
ripate  and  to  join  in  our  efforts  to 
hieve  a  political  settlement. 

Q.  But  the  end  result  will  not  be 
ry  positive  at  all  if  the  Soviet  Union 
id  Vietnam  which,  in  fact,  control 
impuchea  now  do  not  respond  to 
hat  you  decide  to  do  here. 

A.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  Clearly, 
e  would  have  preferred  that  they  par- 
:ipate,  but  the  very  fact  of  the  con- 
rence — a  large  group  of  nations  that 
lose  to  participate — is  a  firm  indication 
the  growing  resistance  worldwide  to 
>viet  interventionism. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  in  the  Daily 
etcs  that  later  today,  in  New  York, 
iu  will  tell  a  New  York  audience  that 
ie  United  States,  that  the  Reagan 
dministration  is,  in  fact,  interested 
arms  control  negotiations  and  that 
process  can  begin  before  the  end  of 
til  year.  Is  that  an  accurate  report? 

A.  There  is  nothing  newsworthy 
>out  that.  I  think  President  Reagan  has 
ade  it  very  clear  that  he  is  an  advocate 
r  arms  control,  and  especially  reduc- 
es—actual  reductions — in  the  levels 

strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
The  reference  to  the  initiation  of 
ms  control  talks  before  the  end  of  the 
ar  goes  back  to  the  already  announced 
vision  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 

■me  this  past  spring,  which  was  itself 


a  reaffirmation  of  a  decision  made  in 
1979  to  get  on  with  the  dual  tracks  for 
theater  nuclear  modernization  on  the 
one  hand  and  discussions  for  reductions 
of  theater  nuclear  weapons  on  the  other. 

Q.  I  think  that  there  may  be  some 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  about  just  what  is  going  on. 
Can  we  go  ahead  and  have  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
reduction  of  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  until 
we  have  totally  unified  NATO  alliance 
on  the  role  of  our  own  middle-range 
nuclear  weapons  in  that  part  of  the 
world? 

A,  First,  let  me  suggest  that  there 
has  been  for  35  years  a  rather  unified 
position  by  the  NATO  alliance  on  the 
role  of  the  nuclear  weapon  in  the 
defense  of  NATO  Europe.  The  problem 
today  is  to  be  sure  that  all  the  details 
associated  with  that  strategic  consensus, 
if  you  will,  are  understood  by  both  Euro- 
peans and  ourselves  before  we  enter  into 
these  discussions.  That  process  is  under- 
way and  should  be  completed  well  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  But  I  know  that  there  is  con- 
cern within  the  State  Department  and 
within  the  Reagan  Administration  on 
the  part  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Netherlands,  for  example,  to  the 
placement  of  those  kinds  of  weapons; 
the  growing  pacifistic  movement 
within  Western  Germany,  for  example, 
some  criticism,  some  ambivalence 
about  the  role  of  those  missiles.  Won't 
that  have  an  effect  on  our  attitude 
toward  starting  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  We  have  today 
the  essential  concensus  for  deployment 
of  new  systems  on  the  Western  side — in 
Italy,  West  Germany,  and  in  Britain.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  have  both  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  join  in  that 
consensus,  and  I'm  optimistic  that,  over 
time,  they  will  do  so.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  what  is  necessary  to  get  on 
with  both  the  modernization  and  the 
discussions  with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  Can  you  expect  that  in  October, 
November,  or  December  of  the  next 
year  that  there  will  be  a  sitting  down 


year: 

A.  Yes.  I  anticipate  that  will  hap- 
pen. I  am  scheduled  to  discuss  it  here  in 
New  York  at  the  United  Nations  in 
September  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,  and  I  would  anticipate  formal 
discussions  beginning  shortly  thereafter. 

Q.  What  about  the  larger  question 
of  SALT  talks?  Will  that  begin,  do  you 
think,  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future? 

A.  Clearly,  it  is  our  posture  and  our 
policy  to  enter  into  such  talks  when  a 
number  of  things  have  been  completed, 
and  that  is  our  own  internal  assessment 
on  this  important  subject — and  I  will 
talk  to  it  today  in  my  speech — and  also 
when  we  have  had  a  feeling  of  assurance 
that  such  discussions  will  be  accom- 
panied by  other  political  activities  which 
make  the  prospects  for  these  talks 
promising. 

Q.  Some  linkage  between  SALT 
and  other  activity  in  the  world? 

A.  Of  course,  linkage  is  a  fact  of  in- 
ternational life.  Those  who  claim  that  it 
is  not  are  accepting  the  opposite 
premise — the  antithesis  of  that — and 
that  is  that  we  have  to  accept  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  order  to  have  progress  in 
arms  control. 

Q.  Will  the  Soviets  have  to  do 
something  other  than  what  they're  do- 
ing right  now  in  Afghanistan  before 
we're  interested  in  SALT  talks? 

A.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
is  no  one  who  would  suggest  that  the 
problem  has  to  be  totally  solved,  but  I 
think  there  have  to  be  some  mutual 
understandings  with  respect  to  progress 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Before  we  can  sit  down  and 
talk  about  SALT? 

A.  I  would  anticipate  that  would  be 
one  of  the  governors. 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  deliver  to  the 
Israelis  the  F-16s  that  they  feel  are 
due  this  Friday  [July  17]? 

A.  This  is  a  decision  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  make.  As  you  know,  I've  had 
Mr.  McFarlane  [Robert  C.  McFarlane, 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State] 
in  Israel.  He  concluded  discussions 
yesterday  with  the  Begin  government 
and  will  be  back  today  to  report  to  me 
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and,  subsequently,  this  week  to  report 
personally  to  the  President.  At  that 
time,  it  will  be  necessary,  following  a 
Presidential  decision,  to  conduct  con- 
sultations with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  members  on  the  Hill. 

Q.  But  based  on  what  you  know 
so  far,  does  it  seem  likely  that  we  will 
deliver  the  F-16s,  if  not  this  Friday, 
in  the  short-term  future? 

A.  In  fairness  to  the  President  who 
has  to  make  this  decision,  I  think  it 
would  be  premature  to  speculate.  I've 
noted  there  has  been  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  Prime  Minister  Begin  will  rule 
now  with  a  very  slim  majority.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  he  is  being 
held  hostage  by  very  conservative 
groups  that  make  up  part  of  his 
government,  groups  that  do  not  want 
to  give  up  in  any  fashion  any  part  of 
the  West  Bank,  which  is  crucial  to  an 
overall  Middle  Eastern  settlement  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Does  this  make 
it,  if  not  impossible,  very,  very  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out  the  full  accords  of 
Camp  David? 

A.  First,  with  respect  to  the  overall 
subject  of  the  peace  process,  this  has 
always  been  difficult.  We  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  initialing  the  Sinai  agreement, 
which  will  permit  the  return  of  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt.  There  have  been  expressions 
already  from  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment— that  government  being 
formed — suggesting  that  they  must  get 
on  with  the  autonomy  talks.  These  are 
the  two  remaining  aspects  of  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

Beyond  that,  the  longer  term 
aspects  of  peace  are,  of  course,  very, 
very  difficult,  but  I'm  optimistic  that 
with  goodwill  on  both  sides  and  a  sense 
of  urgency,  which  must  be  forthcoming, 
that  there  will  be  progress  in  the  near 
future. 


AUGUST  5,  19812 

Q.  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  is 
in  Washington  today  for  meetings 
with  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
Middle  East  peace  talks  started  again. 
We  have  Secretary  of  State  Haig  in 
our  Washington  studios  this  morning. 

The  President  is  talking  a  great 
deal  about  an  expanded  role  or  some 
kind  of  a  role  for  the  Palestinians  in 
any  Middle  Kast  peace  talks.  Will  you 


be  able  to  offer  him  any  encourage- 
ment that  the  United  States  will  now 
reconsider  its  attitude  toward  a  role 
for  the  Palestinians?  We  have  always 
opposed  that. 

A.  Our  position  on  this  is  longstand- 
ing. The  requirements  for  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization]  par- 
ticipation in  the  peace  process  are  clear: 
acceptance  of  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338  and  recognition  of  the  existence  and 
right  of  Israel  to  exist.  I  don't  see  any 
changes  in  that  set  of  requirements  and 
I  think  they  are  known  by  all  parties. 

Q.  Has  Israel's  recent  attacks  on 
the  PLO  strongholds  in  some  Beirut 
civilian  neighborhoods  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend our  position  against  the  Palestin- 
ians around  the  world,  diplomatically? 

A.  I  think  any  escalation  of  violence 
from  whatever  side  exacerbates  the  ef- 
forts to  communicate  and  to  effect  a 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  parties. 
We,  of  course,  now  are  enjoying  the  con- 
sequence of  a  consensus  which  is  de- 
signed to  hold  that  violence  down  and  to 
cease  such  actions  on  either  side  of  the 
Israeli  border  with  Lebanon,  and  we  are 
very  encouraged  by  that,  although  the 
situation  remains  fragile. 

Q.  But  something  has  to  give  on 
the  Palestinian  question,  doesn't  it, 
not  only  from  the  Palestinians  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Israeli 
Government? 

A.  I  don't  see  that  it  necessarily  re- 
quires give  on  both  sides  if  the  condi- 
tions are  met  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, then  obviously  we  are  then  in  a 
new  framework  and  that  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Q.  So  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  PLO 
to  meet  the  U.N.  resolutions  and  to 
recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a 
state. 

A.  I  think  that's  very  clear. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  that  you'll 
try  to  arrange  a  summit  meeting  be- 
tween President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  on  this  question  of  a 
role  for  the  Palestinians  alone? 

A.  I  think  it's  much  too  early  to 
speculate  about  such  a  possibility.  We 
are  now  just  entering  into  a  new  phase. 
We're  going  to  have  the  opportunity  in 
the  next  few  days  to  hear  President 
Sadat's  views  on  how  to  proceed  with 
the  autonomy  talks  and  other  peacekeep- 


ing efforts.  We  will,  in  September,  hai 
Prime  Minister  Begin  here  in 
Washington  where  again  the  fundamei 
tal  assessments  of  where  we  go  from 
here  can  be  finalized. 

Q.  You  will  also  be  talking  abou 
military  aid  between  the  United  Stat 
and  Egypt.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
the  United  States  will  accept  the  off 
that  he  has  made  several  times  in  th< 
past  to  establish  a  real  American  tro 
presence  within  Egypt  which  will  be 
able  to  make  a  strike  anywhere  in  th 
Persian  Gulf  area? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  that  Presider 
Sadat  or  the  United  States  is  looking  i 
a  kind  of  permanent  presence  your  qu< 
tion  suggests.  I  think  President  Sadat 
has  very  generously  offered  facilities  t 
American  forces  which  would  be  movi; 
in  and  through  the  area.  These  subjecl 
will  clearly  be  discussed  during  the 
President's  visit  here  in  the  next  2  daj 

Q.  Do  you  think  that's  a  good  id 
for  the  United  States  to  have  that  ki 
of  facility  available  to  it  there? 

A.  I  think  the  access  to  facilities  i 
crucially  important  in  this  period  of  th 
increasing  danger  and  threat  to  our  oi 
resources  and,  more  importantly,  to  o* 
overall  strategic  posture  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  about  the  situa 
tion  in  Poland  which  seems  to  be 
deteriorating  in  terms  of — once 
again — its  relation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  today  accused 
Solidarity  of  creating  anarchy  in 
Poland.  The  streets  are  jammed  in 
Poland  once  again  with  trucks  and 
demonstrators  of  one  kind  or  anothe 
What  happens?  Is  there  any  new  U.i 
position  if  the  Soviet  Union  begins  t 
make  some  kind  of  a  move  or  put  ad 
tional  pressure  on  Poland? 

A.  It's  true  that  the  situation  is 
growing  increasingly  tense  due  to  foot 
shortages,  improper  distribution  of  coi 
modities  within  the  society,  and  moun 
ing  and  tremendously  complex  fiscal 
problems.  It  is  our  hope  and  continue? 
to  be  American  policy  that  these  are 
matters  to  be  determined  by  the  Polis 
people  without  external  intervention  ii 
their  internal  affairs.  And  this  policy  i 
longstanding.  It  is  shared  with  our  all) 
in  Western  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  violation  of  those  conditi*  • 
would  clearly  have  profound  and  lastii 
impact  on  East- West  relations  at  largi 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  on  th 
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xt  step  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
lion,  however,  based  on  the  in- 
ligence  that  you  have  available  to 
u  now? 

A.  We  are  still  watching  the  situa- 
n  wry  carefully.  There's  no  sign  of 
rticularly  worrisome  increases  in 
tap  levels  of  the  kind  we  witnessed  on 
(i  earlier  occasions,  but  the  situation 
ild  change  and,  therefore,  requires 
!  most  careful  overview. 

Q.  Right  after  the  Ottawa  summit, 
est  German  Chancellor  Schmidt 
>nt  back  to  his  country  and  almost 
;tantly  lowered  the  percentage  of 
e  budget  that's  being  spent  on 
fense  matters  in  West  Germany.  Did 
it  surprise  you? 

early,  the  United  States  is  hop- 
f  for  increasing  contributions  of  the 
i  level  by  all  of  our  participating 
\TO  nations  and  if  one  or  another 
ds  it  unable  to  meet  these  obligations 
d  commitments,  we,  of  course,  regret 
irery  much.  I  think  it's  too  early  to  say 
I  in  the  German  case. 

Q.  [Inaudible.] 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  think  there  have 
en  many  very  good  friends  of  America 
to  have  been  proposing  the  kinds  of 
nmunications  that  President  Sadat 
tlined  yesterday  in  London — for  a 
ig  period,  and  they  have  not 
evented  the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
have  had  with  President  Sadat  in  the 
st  and  they  won't  in  the  future.  I 
nk  it's  clear  to  all  Americans  that 
esident  Sadat  is  a  man  of  peace  and 
unusual  international  figure  who  has 
ne  so  much  in  the  past.  I  am  confident 
will  continue  in  the  future  to  bring  a 
istructive  outcome  of  events  in  the 
ddle  East. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  the  PLO 
■re  to  say  suddenly:  "Alright,  we 
rognize  Israel's  right  to  exist." 
hat  do  you  think  the  reaction  of 
ime  Minister  Begin  would  be?  Great 
spicion? 

V  I  think  that's  up  to  Prime 
nister  Begin,  but  I  think  the  condi- 
ns  have  long  since  been  established  by 
;  Government  of  Israel  and  if  they 
■re  met,  I  would  anticipate  there 
>uld  be  a  constructive  response. 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  sell  the 
I  \(  S  (airborne  warning  and  con- 
"  -Wem]  airplanes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
the  next  24  hours  or  so? 

A.  I  think  it  may  be  a  little  longer 
in  24  hours,  but  we  are  and  the  Presi- 


dent is  determined  to  proceed  with  this 
sale.  We  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
both  in  terms  of  Middle  Eastern 
strategic  objectives  of  the  United  Si 
the  need  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment's own  defense  requirements,  and  in 
the  long-term,  it  will  meet  Israel's  in- 
terests as  well. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  our 
general  overall  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Earlier  this  year  you  were  talk- 
ing about,  and  your  people  were  talk- 
ing about,  a  kind  of  strategic  consen- 
sus there  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  from  staking  out  too 
large  a  role  in  the  Middle  East.  It  now 
seems  to  outsiders,  at  least,  where  it 
has  come  down  to  this  role  for  the 
Palestinians— that  we  have  had  to 
focus  on  a  much  smaller  point  than 
you  might  have  liked  to  have.  Is  that  a 
fair  assessment? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  This  is  not  the 
case.  You  know,  when  we  spoke  of  a 
strategic  consensus,  we  were  speaking 
of  an  already  evident  reality.  It's  been 
that  reality — the  coordination  between 
the  Arab  League  states,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Syria,  and  the  Government  of 
Lebanon — that  have  brought  the  prog- 
ress that  we  are  enjoying  today  along 
with,  of  course,  appropriate  Israeli 
cooperation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  chang- 
ing strategic  environment  in  the  Middle 
East  which  is  an  historic  reality  and  not 
the  creation  of  U.S.  policy.  What  we 
have  to  do  as  Americans  is  recognize 
this  change  and  use  it  to  reinforce  the 
peace  process  while  also  reinforcing  our 
protective  policies  against  Soviet  en- 
croachment in  the  area. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  assess- 
ment of  the  new  cabinet  of  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  which  appears  to  be 
very  conservative  and  hard-line  and 
maybe  even  less  flexible  than  his  old 
government  had  been? 

A.  It  would  be  highly  inappropriate 
for  me  to  offer  value  judgments  on  in- 
ternal Israeli  affairs,  and  I  won't  do  it 
this  morning.  What  we  are  glad  to  see  is 
a  government  formed  with  which  we  can 
deal,  and  we  are  anxious,  of  course,  to 
get  on  with  the  peace  process  itself. 

Q.  Back  to  this  matter  of  a  kind  of 
dramatic  summit  meeting  between 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat  sponsored  by  the  United  States, 
give  us  your  bottom  line  assessment  of 
the  chances  of  that  happening  in  the 
next  9  months  or  so. 


A.  I  think  you  know  that  President 
Reagan's  longstanding  stated  policy  with 
respect  to  summitry  is  that  we  know 
where  we  are  going  to  come  out  before 
we  go  in,  and  that  the  summitry  itself 
which  raises  such  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions will,  in  fact,  produce  progress,  and 
that's  still  not  clear. 
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Interview  on 

ABC's 

"Nightline" 

While  at  the  economic  summit  in  Ot- 
tawa, Secretary  Haig  announced  that  the 
President  had  decided  to  defer  shipment 
ofF-16  aircraft  to  Israel.1  Following  is 
an  interview  with  the  Secretary  on 
July  20,  1981,  by  Ted  Koppel  of  ABC 
News.2 

Q.  You  sat  there  very  patiently  and 
listened  to  [Sam]  Donaldson,  [Barrie] 
Dunsmore,  and  Koppel  give  their 
analysis  of  why  the  delay.  How  about 
giving  us  yours? 

A.  I  think  the  situation  is  very  clear 
to  any  observer.  We  have  had  an 
escalating  cycle  of  violence  in  the  Middle 
East,  primarily  in  Lebanon,  and  in  such 
an  atmosphere  it  would  be  highly  inap- 
propriate for  us  to  send  such  lethal 
weapons  to  Israel.  The  President, 
therefore,  decided  to  defer  that  ship- 
ment, to  continue  the  review  which  has 
been  underway  with  respect  to  the  first 
4  aircraft,  and  now  to  include  all  F-16s, 
the  four  and  six  that  were  scheduled  to 
leave  early  this  morning. 

Q.  How  do  you  avoid  this  kind  of 
delay  being  interpreted  generally 
throughout  the  world  as  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  of  the  Israelis? 

A.  I  think  anyone  would  read  in 
what  he  cares  to  read  in.  The  simple 
facts  are  that  it  would  have  been  inap- 
propriate in  this  tense  situation,  with 
violence  escalating,  with  high  casual- 
ties— especially  of  the  tragic  kind — non- 
combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
creating  a  situation  where  it  just 
wouldn't  make  good  sense  to  send  these 
aircraft  on. 
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Q.  Where  do  we  stand  at  the  mo- 
ment? Is  there  a  U.S.  review  of  its 
policies  toward  Israel  going  on  at  the 
moment,  a  continuation  of  the  review 
that  you  announced  5  weeks  ago? 

A.  No,  and  that  review  had  to 
do — the  earlier  review — with  the  strike 
on  the  Iraqi  reactor.  We  are  today  at- 
tempting to  lend  good  offices  to  a  peace 
effort  which  hopefully  might  achieve  a 
cease-fire  or,  at  a  minimum,  a  return  to 
lower  levels  of  violence  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  peace  process  that  Am- 
bassador Habib  [Philip  C.  Habib,  the 
President's  special  emissary  to  the  Mid- 
dle East]  started  some  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Then,  the  review  on  the  Iraqi 
raid  was  over  and  had  been  resolved 
one  way  or  another,  and  we  were  led 
to  believe  a  few  days  ago,  here  in 
Washington,  that  it  was  reviewed  and 
settled  favorably  to  the  Israelis — that 
the  planes  would  be  sent.  So  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  then  that  this 
particular  decision  is  specifically 
linked  to  the  raids  in  Lebanon. 

A.  This  particular  situation  is  linked 
to  the  overall  atmosphere  in  the  Middle 
East  in  which  there  is  an  escalation  of 
violence  on  both  sides  and  should  be  in- 
terpreted strictly  in  that  light.  It's  clear 
that  the  situation  will  have  to  be 
ameliorated  by  whatever  outcome  we 
ultimately  see  before  an  appropriate 
decision  would  be  called  for. 

Q.  It  is  kind  of  hard  to  see  how 
you  are  affecting  both  sides  in  this  by 
withholding  planes  from  Israel.  What 
are  you  doing  to  slap  the  wrists  of  the 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion] or  those  who  are  firing  rockets 
into  Israel? 

A.  Again,  the  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  are  not  associated  with  the  F-16 
decision.  The  F-16  decision  is  based  on 
the  situation  itself — the  objective  reality 
in  the  area.  We  have  a  number  of  in- 
itiatives underway  that  are  trying  to 
achieve  the  peace  settlement.  Discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Begin  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  efforts  with  the  friendly 
Arab  states  to  achieve  some  return  to 
<n  violence  on  the  other  side,  plus 

onger-term  efforts  that  Ambassador 
Habib  has  been  involved  with. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  if,  in  fact,  there  is  blame  on 
both  sides  for  the  violence  right  now, 
it  seems  disproportionately  unfair  to 
the  Israelis  to  punish  them,  and  it  is, 
after  all,  a  punishment  if  they  don't 


get  the  planes  that  they  are  counting 
on  and  not  do  anything  to  the  other 
side. 

A.  I  think  you  know  we  are  not  pro- 
viding armaments  to  the  PLO  and  those 
elements  of  the  PLO  in  Lebanon  who 
are  involved  in  rocket  and  artillery  fir- 
ings against  Israel.  I  don't  think  your 
question  has  the  appropriate  texture. 

Q.  No,  but  that's  exactly  my  point. 
You're  not  in  a  position  to  punish  one 
side,  so  you  end  up  punishing  only  the 
Israelis,  and  that  hardly  seems  fair. 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think  if  we  were 
providing  armaments  to  the  other  side 
under  these  circumstances  we  would  be 
equally  reluctant  to  continue  with  those 
shipments.  The  simple  facts  are  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  send  such  lethal 
weapons  into  the  Middle  East  at  this 
very,  very  tense  period. 

Q.  You  are,  nevertheless— if  I 
heard  you  correctly  earlier  this  even- 
ing— continuing  to  send  other  lethal 
weapons  to  Israel.  They're  in  the 
pipeline;  they're  not  being  stopped. 
It's  all  a  little  mind-boggling.  You 
must  understand  that  those  of  us  on 
the  outside  had  a  little  trouble 
understanding  how  one  distinguishes 
between  lethal  weapons. 

A.  One  never  has  accused  you  of 
having  a  boggled  mind  and  I  won't 
tonight.  Simple  facts  are  that  this  was  a 
very  high  profile  act  which  the  President 
was  faced  with  making  a  decision  on.  He 
made  that  decision  based  on  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of 
everyone  in  the  executive  branch  and 
following  a  certain  degree  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  legislature.  I  am  not  so 
sure  your  premise  is  precisely  on  mark. 

Q.  But,  I  mean,  there  are  other 
lethal  weapons  still  going  to  Israel, 
and  you  have  no  intention  of  stopping 
those? 

A.  No,  there  has  been  no  decision  to 
do  that  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  em- 
phasize again,  this  F-16  decision  which 
you  correctly  noted  was  delayed  earlier, 
in  the  light  of  escalating  violence  in  the 
area,  has  again  been  delayed.  And  it  is 
precisely  because  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  Middle  East  today  and  certainly 
justified  on  those  grounds  alone. 

Q.  What  has  to  happen  before  that 
decision  is  going  to  be  reconsidered?  I 
mean  would  it  help,  for  example,  if 
the  Israelis  were  to  announce  tomor- 
row that  from  their  side,  at  least, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  cease-fire? 


A.  I  think  answering  that  qu< 
the  way  it  has  been  worded  would  sug 
gest  that  it  is  linked  to  that  decision, 
and  that  would  be  incorrect.  I  think  ai 
number  of  things  could  happen  which 
would  justify  a  resumption  of  the 
shipment— a  quieting  down  of  the  situ 
tion  perhaps,  a  cease-fire,  progress  in 
Phil  Habib's  efforts  with  all  of  the  par 
ties  to  achieve  a  return  to  status  quo 
ante,  which  is,  of  course,  our  objective 
In  the  near  term,  we  think  a  cease-fir 
is  justified  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  violence  that  has  occurred. 

Q.  Is  there  going  to  be  some  kit 
of  general  reappraisal  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Israel? 

A.  I  do  not  anticipate  this.  Israel 
a  longstanding,  historic  friend  and  all; 
And  our  relationship  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  will  continue  to  be  bas( 
precisely  on  that  longstanding,  histori 
relationship. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  opportunity 
that  the  President  has  had  to  meet 
with  his  six  democratic,  industrial 
partners.  I  wonder  what  their  react 
has  been  to  what  has  seemed  to  be, 
least,  a  rather  tough  anti-Soviet  lin« 
and  anti-Soviet  posture  which  this  i 
ministration  has  deliberately  struck 
over  its  first  6  months  in  office? 

A.  We  have  already  had  some  ex- 
tensive political  discussions  in  the 
margins  and  during  the  meals  here  at 
Montebello.  Clearly,  there  is  a  consem 
among  all  of  the  participants  that  the 
cent  Soviet  activity,  dating  back  from 
the  period  of  about  4  or  5  years  ago,  i 
basically  unacceptable.  And  I  think  thi|' 
is  a  fundamental  unanimity  and  solida 
ty  emerging  from  this  conference  wit! 
respect  to  that  issue.  In  the  past,  ther 
have  been  some  questions,  of  course. 
But  it  has  been  the  President's  view  tl 
his  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  mi 
be  clear  and  unequivocal — that  means 
reciprocity  and  restraint  and  willingnt 
to  negotiate  as  well. 

Q.  Do  our  European  partners  se< 
to  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Soviets  to  make  the  first  move  in  th 
direction  or  have  they  been  putting 
little  pressure  on  the  President  and  i 
you? 

A.  No.  I  think  we  all  are  aware  tl 
there  has  been  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure  on  theater  nuclear  arms  conl  I 
talks  and  the  decision  made  last  May 
Rome  and  reaffirmed  as  recently  as  If 
week  by  me  in  a  speech  in  New  York. 
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hey  do  hope  that  we  will  get  on  with 
alks,  and  we  intend  to.  But  the 
MK  consensus  up  here  at  Montebello  is 
>th  reassuring  and,  surprisingly,  one  of 
»tal  solidarity  on  most  of  the  major 
we  are  dealing  with. 

Q.  The  conventional  wisdom  prior 
>  the  summit  was  that  there  would 
ertainly  be  a  number  of  requests  from 
ur  allies  to  get  moving  on  talks  on  a 
ide  range  of  issues  with  the  Soviet 
nion.  First,  has  that  pressure 
iaterialized  or  have  those  requests 
laterialized.  and  what  has  the  Presi- 
ent's  response  been? 

A.  No,  they  have  not.  In  the  area  of 
olitical  consensus  here  there  has  been 
trong  concern  expressed  about  Afghan- 
tan,  about  Kampuchea,  about  Soviet 
ick  of  responsiveness  in  the  meetings  in 
bdrid,  about  international  ter- 
jrism— a  very  important  paper  was 
freed  to  on  that  topic.  I  would  say  that 
ie  general  level  of  agreement  was  both 
emarkable  and  encouraging. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
reatest  accomplishment  in  foreign 
olicy  so  far  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
umbration? Is  there  one  to  which 
ou  would  like  to  point? 

A.  There  are  a  host  of  ac- 
omplishments.  I  think  one  could 
eiterate  after  this  week  that  our  rela- 
onships  with  our  European  partners 
nd  with  Japan  have  never  been  better. 


I  think  we  have  established  a  unique 
new  relationship  with  our  northern 
neighbor  Canada  and  our  southern 
neighbor  Mexico.  I  think  we  have 
launched  a  host  of  initiatives  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Central  America  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  I  think,  in 
general,  this  peace  period  in  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  one  that  has 
been  devoid,  except  for  the  Middle  East 
area  and  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
El  Salvador,  with  the  kind  of  crisis 
which  frequently  has  characterized  other 
Administrations  in  their  earlier  period. 

Q.  You  know  that  your  critics  say 
that  your  policy  is  floundering,  it 
seems  to  have  no  direction. 

A.  I  would  anticipate  that  those 
who  don't  agree  with  our  policy  to  make 
such  charges,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
that,  and  it  is  not  unusual.  I  think  our 
policies  thus  far  have  been  moving  very, 
very  well,  very,  very  successfully.  And  if 
the  American  people  will  stop  and  think 
they  are  recognizing  [inaudible]  that 
after  talking  to  some  40  foreign 
ministers,  of  half  that  many  heads  of 
state  and  government,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing respect  for  the  new  direction  of 
President  Reagan's  foreign  policy.  I 
think  this  meeting  is  ample  testimony  to 
that. 


'For  text  of  announcement  see  August 
1981  Bulletin,  page  81. 

2Press  release  243  of  July  21,  1981.  ■ 


iuestion-and-Answer  Session 
Allowing  Foreign  Policy 
association  Address 


At  the  conclusion  of  Secretary  Haig's 
idress  before  the  Foreign  Policy 
ssociation  in  New  York  on  July  1U, 
>H1  (see  August  BULLETIN,  page  31),  he 
iswered  the  following  questions  from 
iience.1 

■  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  pro- 
ihility  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  in- 
rvene  with  force  in  Poland  if  current 
vel&  of  labor  unrest  in  that  country 
•ntinue? 

A.  There  are,  I  suppose,  two 
hools  of  thought  on  this  subject:  The 
ilf-full  theory  and  the  half-empty 

There  are  many  who  suggest,  in 
jncal  terms,  that  the  process  of 


modernization  and  loosening  up  of 
Marxist-Leninist  discipline  in  the  Soviet 
model  has  already  progressed  to  a  point 
where  inevitable  retrenchment  will  be 
demanded,  either  by  direct  intervention 
or  some  other  modification  which  would 
result  in  turning  the  clock  back. 

There  are  other  theories  that  sug- 
gest that  the  consequences  of  direct  or 
indirect  intervention  for  the  Soviet 
leadership  are  so  grave,  that  the  train 
has,  in  fact,  left  the  station,  that  the 
process  is  so  far  forward,  and  that  the 
cost  of  retrenchment  so  grave  that  we 
will  be  the  witnesses  of  a  continuing 
evolution  of  a  process  already  underway. 

I  do  not  think  it  serves  our  purpose 
as  Americans  to  indulge  in  speculations 


about  one  theory  or  another  but  merely 
to  reiterate,  with  increasing  clarity,  the 
unaoceptability  of  Soviet  direct  or  in- 
direcl  interventionism  into  tin-  internal 
affairs  of  the  Polish  people;  to  make  it 
clear  that  should  such  a  decision  be 
made,  that  the  price  and  the  conse- 
quences would  be  both  grave  and 
longlasting.  This  has  been  our  position, 
and  whether  you  are  an  optimist  or  a 
pessimist  and  whether  or  not  the  terms 
themselves  accurately  reflect  reality  is 
something  I  think  we  best  leave  un- 
tended. 

Q.  Nonetheless,  do  you  intend  or 
contemplate  using  military  force  to 
counter  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
Poland? 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  question  that 
has  long  since  developed  its  own  consen- 
sus, both  within  the  NATO  family  and 
here  at  home,  and  I  would  not  visualize 
military  reaction  to  such  an  outcome 
should  it  occur.  I  think  we  have  been 
considering,  together  with  our  allies  in  a 
very  unified  way,  a  host  of  political, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  activities  that 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  in- 
tervention. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  our  policy 
toward  Israel,  and  particularly  the 
Begin  government,  has  been  too  le- 
nient in  view  of  its  attack  on  Iraq  and 
its  professed  intention  to  settle  addi- 
tional people  on  the  West  Bank? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  label  with  a 
value  judgment  what  American  policy 
has  been  in  the  context  of  the  question. 
I  think  it's  awfully  important  that  we 
Americans  recognize  that  every 
American  President  since  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Israel  has  joined  in  the 
American  commitment  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  state  and  for  its  future 
vitality.  This  is  a  profound  and  serious 
obligation  for  Americans  everywhere. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
suggest  that  as  oil  diplomacy  and  other 
considerations,  including  improvement 
and  moderation  in  the  Arab  world,  have 
sometimes  placed  obstacles  in  the  contin- 
uing consistency  of  American  policies 
with  respect  to  this  subject. 

This  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
obligation  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  as  we 
have  done  recently  in  the  United  Na- 
tions with  respect  to  the  raid  on  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor.  But  I  think  we 
Americans  are  best  served  by  recogniz- 
ing that  American  credibility  is  always 
at  stake  in  such  fundamental  issues  in 
both  human  and  international  relations 
terms;  I  do  not  accept  the  premises  of 
the  question  that  was  asked. 
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Q.  What  ultimate  resolution  to  the 
Palestinian  situation  do  you  suggest? 

A.  We  are  engaged  in  a  number  of 
overlapping  and  intimately  interrelated 
problem  areas.  The  first,  of  course,  is 
the  F-16  issue  itself,  and  I'm  waiting 
this  afternoon  the  return  of  Mr. 
McFarlane  [Robert  C.  McFarlane, 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State] 
with  a  report  to  me  which  will  ultimately 
go  to  the  President  for  a  decision  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  possible  resumption  of  arms 
shipments  of  the  F-16s  that  were 
suspended  to  Israel. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  peace  mission 
underway  in  the  Middle  East  dealing 
with  the  Lebanon  crisis  that  Mr.  Phil 
Habib  [Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's 
special  emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  is 
engaged  in.  In  that  process  he  has  en- 
joyed, not  to  the  total  satisif action  of 
everyone,  the  cooperation  of  both  the 
State  of  Israel  and  a  number  of  Arab 
states.  The  very  fact  that  the  process 
continues  and  that  conflict  has  not 
emerged  from  the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  I 
think,  is  testimony  to  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  the  effort  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  constitutes  a  continuing  source  of 
hope  that  we  will  resolve  that  issue 
peacefully. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  itself.  In  an 
immediate  sense  that  involves  the 
ultimate  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  the  Sinai  and  the  introduction  of  a 
non-U. N.  peacekeeping  force  in  that 
area,  as  well  as  the  so-called  autonomy 
talks  themselves. 

I'm  optimistic  that  we  will  soon  ini- 
tial, perhaps  as  early  as  this  week,  the 
Sinai  disengagement  proposal,  and  it  has 
been  the  progress  that  has  taken  place 
following  my  trip  to  the  Middle  East  in 
May  and  as  a  result  of  great  flexibility 
and  forthcomingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelis. 

I  think  it  was  just  2  days  ago  that 
an  Israeli  official  who  will  be  associated 
with  the  new  government  urged  that  the 
autonomy  talks  resume  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  We  have  visits  coming  in 
August  from  President  Sadat  and  short- 
ly thereafter  by  the  new  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  who  it  appears  will  be  Mr. 
Be^rin,  and  I  would  anticipate  that  as  a 
I  of  those  meetings  that  this  peace 
imed  with  greater 
vigor  and  with  greater  hopes  for  a  suc- 
■  me. 
longer  term  and  more 

of  the  Middle  East 
remain  to  de  developed  in 


the  context  of  our  consultation  with  both 
governments  and  other  affected  parties 
in  the  area. 

Q.  In  terms  of  your  use  of  the 
phrase,  "the  new  government  in 
Israel,"  can  we  conclude  from  what 
you  have  said  that  you  expect  that 
government  to  be  headed  by  Menahem 
Begin? 

A.  I  think  most  analysts  today 
would  suggest  that  it  looks  very  much 
that  way,  but  I  think  it's  far  too  soon  in 
a  highly  dynamic  and  unpredictable 
political  environment  to  say  so  with 
assurance. 

Q.  Can  you  please  explain  how  this 
Administration's  policy  of  cuddling  up 
to  South  Africa  can  achieve  the 
declared  objective  of  reducing  Soviet 
and  Cuban  influence  in  Angola? 

A.  Some  time  ago  we  had  U.N. 
Resolution  435  which  initiated  a  U.N. 
sponsored  process  that  was  picked  up  by 
the  contact  group— West  Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  This  resulted  in  ef- 
forts which  stalled  out  badly  in  the  face 
of  what  some  described  as  South 
African  intransigence  or  lack  of 
cooperativeness. 

When  this  Administration  came  in, 
we  were  faced  almost  from  the  first 
hours  with  a  highly  volatile,  unsuccessful 
Geneva  conference  where  the  South 
African  Government  vetoed  almost 
every  effort  that  was  made. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  that  that  we 
assessed  very  carefully  how  we  could  go 
and  how  we  could  move  to  get  the  peace 
process  moving  and  to  ultimately 
achieve  a  fully  independent,  interna- 
tionally recognized  Namibia.  Certainly, 
one  of  the  urgent  requirements  was  to 
re-establish  a  level  of  credibility  and  in- 
fluence in  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  been  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing that.  We've  been  in  the  process  of 
seeking  some  means  to  offer  a  hopeful 
formula.  That  process  continues.  One 
must  recognize  that  it  does  no  good  to 
indulge  in  theology  when  you're  dealing 
with  very  practical  problems  of  vital  in- 
ternal concern  to  the  parties  in  the 
southern  African  region. 

I  am  not  especially  optimistic  nor  am 
I  especially  pessimistic  that  we  have 
made  a  sufficient  level  of  progress  to 
soon  indicate  that  there  will  be  some 
further  movement.  But  let  me  assure 
you  it's  a  tough  and  anguishing  job  and, 
unfortunately,  only  the  United  States 
can  bring  this  about. 

It  is  very  easy  for  South  Africa  to 
sit  in  a  situation  of  intransigence  over 


an  extended  period  of  time,  given  the 
assets  available  to  them.  Even  in  the 
case  one  might  lament  where  we  cut  ol 
arms  shipments  to  South  Africa.  Todaj 
it's  the  fifth  largest  arms  producer  in 
the  world.  So  these  are  people  not 
without  their  own  resources. 

Q.  The  United  States  has  just 
lifted  an  arms  embargo  against  four 
South  American  countries  because  of 
alleged  improvements  in  human  right 
in  those  countries.  How  do  you  recor 
cile  this,  with  Amnesty  International 
recent  report  that  the  human  rights 
situation  has  not  improved  there? 

A.  Let  me  assure  this  audience,  th 
Amnesty  International  report  not- 
withstanding, that  we  carefully  assesse 
the  human  rights  situation  in  each  of  tl 
recipient  countries  described  and  name 
and  without  exception,  in  each  case,  thy 
improvement  has  been  dramatic. 

That  improvement  does  not  repre- 
sent a  corresponding  level  of  complacei 
cy  here  in  Washington  that  all  that  mu. 
be  done  has  been  done,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  serves  any  useful  purpos 
to  indulge  in  isolation  and  public  punisl 
ment  and  public  admonishment  in  the 
face  of  internal  improvements  that  hav 
already  taken  place.  We  want  an  incen- 
tive for  that  process  to  continue,  and 
that's  what  that  decision  represented.  I 
can  tell  you  that  over  the  last  6  months 
that  approach  has  achieved  a  great  dea 
more  than  ostracizing  and  criticizing 
publicly  nations  which  are  sovereign  an 
which  best  respond  to  quiet  diplomacy. 
[Applause] 

Q.  West  Germany  and  France  plai 
to  oppose  U.S.  economic  policy  at  the 
Ottawa  meeting  [economic  summit 
held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  July  19-21]. 
What  impact  do  you  feel  this  will 
have? 

A.  First,  I  want  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  charge  the  fourth  estate  with  ex 
cess  reporting  because  it's  been  my  ex- 
perience they  report  what  they  are 
given.  They  have  been  given,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  a  lot  of  robust, 
threatening  language  from  some  source 
in  Western  Europe.  But  let  me  assure 
you,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  upcom 
ing  Ottawa  summit  will  be  characterize 
by  West  European  bludgeoning  of  the 
United  States  on  the  high  interest  rate 
problem. 

I  think  our  European  partners  look 
at  this  meeting  as  an  opportunity  in  th; 
area  to  express  their  concerns  to  the 
American  leadership  with  respect  to  th' 
impact  that  those  high  interest  rates  ar 
having  on  their  economic  situations  in 
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'astern  Europe,  which  is  serious  and, 
some  cases,  bordering  on  grave. 

Our  high  interest  rates  have  the  im- 
ict  of,  in  practical  terms,  adding 
•rventage  points  to  already  existing,  in- 
ited  levels  of  inflation.  It  makes  invest- 
ed patently  impossible,  and  it  results 
I  flow  of  European  money  to  New 
L>rk  markets.  All  of  that  is  difficult. 

There's  another  aspect  of  the 
merican-European  problem  in  the 
•onomic  sector.  We  are  a  market 
■onomy,  a  free  enterprise  system— a 
ipftaUst  system,  if  you  will.  Many  of 
lr  European  partners  preside  over 
vialistic  systems  whose  fundamental 
ltlook  departs  from  that  of  ours, 
though  I  could  name  several  Socialist 
odels  in  Western  Europe  that  are  not 
o  different  from  our  own  with  respect 
i  philosophic  approaches  to  internal 
nance. 

But  I  think  our  European  partners 
>  no'  like  to  hear  Americans  on  the  one 
ind  insist  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
nue  with  the  reform  program  that  we 
ive  underway  in  order  to  get  inflation 
ider  control  because  that's  in  their 
tal  interest — and  it  is — and  at  the 
ime  time  tell  them  how  to  handle  their 
ternal  affairs,  their  social  spending,  or 
:her  aspects  of  their  internal,  economic 
tuation. 

It  should  be  enough  for  Americans 
i  say  for  4  years  you  Europeans  carped 
<e  the  devil  about  our  lack  of  economic 
scipline  here  at  home.  You  even  ac- 
lsed  us  at  times  of  letting  the 
merican  dollar  go  into  benign  neglect 
^cause  you  were  unwilling  to  discipline 
»urselves  on  the  crucial  sector  of 
lergy. 

w  we  have  gone  about  a  com- 
ete,  tightly  balanced  reform  program 
lat's  fiscal,  regulatory,  and  highly 
istere,  and  I  think  our  West  European 
irtners  should  recognize  that  getting 
iflation  under  control  is  inevitably  go- 
ig  to  bring  interest  rates  down.  If  we 
dulge  in  artificial  pumping  or 
.anipulation  of  interest  rates,  we're  go- 
'g  to  contribute  to  increased  inflation, 
id  the  cycle  of  despair  that  we've 
itnessed  for  so  long  is  going  to  con- 
nue. 

I  think  our  European  partners  also, 
hile  they  hear  that  message — and  they 
ill  take  it  patiently  up  to  a  point— they 
<n't  want  to  be  lectured  on  how  to  han- 
e  their  own  internal  affairs  with  dif- 
•rent  systems.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of 
<change  we  will  see  at  Ottawa;  I  think 
will  be  helpful  for  both  sides. 


Secretary  Negotiates  Procedures 
for  Cancun  Summit 


Secretary  Haig  attended  a 
preparatory  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
in  Cancun,  Mexico,  August  1-2,  1981,  to 
discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  October 
international  meeting  on  cooperation 
and  development.  Following  are  the 
Secretary's  remarks  to  the  press  aboard 
his  plane  en  route  to  Cancun  and  his 
departure  statement  from  Cancun. 


REMARKS  EN  ROUTE, 
JULY  31,  19811 

As  you  probably  know,  this  is  a  first, 
really  an  historic  first — this  meeting — in 
which  for  the  first  time  national 
leaders — in  October — of  the  developed 
world  and  the  developing  world  will 
meet  together.  Historically  they  have 
met  in  separate  venues — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  meeting — of 
the  kind  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
Pacific  this  September. 

This  is  the  third  preparatory 
meeting  for  the  October  22-23  Cancun 
summit,  but  it  is  the  first  in  which  the 
11  invited  nations  will  be  represented, 
and,  of  course,  the  first  one  in  which  the 
United  States  has  participated.  The  22 
nations  represented  here  comprise  some 
2.8  billion  of  the  world's  people  and  a 
combined  gross  product  of  about  $6.6 
trillion. 

Conceptually,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  first. 
And  so  what  we  seek  first  and  foremost 
to  do  is  to  establish  interpersonal  lines 
of  communication  between  national 
leaders  who  have  not  met  in  similar 
venues  in  the  past. 

This  meeting  in  October  and  this 
preliminary  meeting  will  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  international  economic  en- 
vironment is  under  great  stress — second 
rounds  of  energy  costs  with  dramatic 
impact  on  developed  and  especially 
developing  nations:  declining  economic 
growth  rates,  runaway  inflation,  in- 
creased unemployment.  These  stresses 
tend  to  contribute  to  an  inclination 
toward  protectionism.  And  we  believe  all 
of  these  issues  will  be  part  of  the  discus- 
sions, which  we  hope  will  remain  infor- 
mal and  free-wheeling.  It  is,  of  course, 
our  view  that  cooperative  efforts  to 
solve  these  problems  are  necessary,  but 
they  depend  fundamentally  on  national 
economic  policies. 


'Press  release  233A  of  July  15,  1981. 


I  think  it's  important  also  to 
highlight  in  the  setting  that  we  find 
ourselves  the  changing  trade  patterns, 
the  emerging  interdependence  between 
the  developed  world  and  the  developing 
world.  For  example,  the  United  States 
today  conducts  about  36%  of  its  trade 
with  the  developing  world,  and  it's  grow- 
ing. This  represents  more  than  a  com- 
bined total  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Economic  Community  and 
Japan  exports.  You  will  find  similar  pat- 
terns as  we  saw  in  ASEAN  [Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations]  with  such 
other  developed  nations  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Japan,  so  the  world 
trading  patterns  are  changing. 

I  think  you  also  see  the  interrelation- 
ship between  these  economic  realities 
and  developing  political  realities.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Middle  East  where  the 
recent  crisis  was  successfully 
managed — at  least  for  the  time  being,  as 
fragile  as  the  situation  is — by 
cooperating  between  developing  and 
developed  nations  in  a  political  sense. 
The  Arab  nations  of  the  Arab 
League — the  four — not  only  worked 
constructively  on  the  initial  Lebanon 
crisis,  but  they  played  a  vitally  impor- 
tant role  in  the  recently  established 
cessation  of  hostilities  across  the  border 
of  Lebanon  and  Israel. 

I  think  in  this  upcoming  meeting  the 
effort  will  be  toward  mutual, 
cooperative  efforts.  From  the  U.S.  point 
of  view,  we  look  at  it  as  mutually 
cooperative.  In  other  words,  there  are 
mutual  responsibilities  between  the 
developed  nations  and  the  developing 
nations.  The  creation  of  circumstances 
in  the  developing  nations  serves  as  a 
catalyst  to  improve  trade,  improve  in- 
vestments, and  participation  in  the 
developing  nations  serves  as  a  catalyst 
to  improve  trade,  improve  investments, 
and  participation  in  a  worldwide  finan- 
cial system.  We  seek  to  approach  this 
problem  much  the  way  we  have  already 
started  out  under  President  Reagan. 
Take  for  example  the  pilot  program  that 
has  been  developed  for  Jamaica,  which 
is  broadly  based  and  involves  in- 
vestment— the  private  sector.  It  in- 
volves multinational  participation  in  the 
critical  country  which  is  both  regional 
and  worldwide  in  context.  It  seeks  to 
shape  our  programs  based  on  the  views 
not  only  of  the  nations  externally  but 
the  recipient  nation.  So  it  is  a  mutually 
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shaped  program,  and  we  would  seek 
that  in  our  future  efforts  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  In  other  words,  we  don't  like 
a  template  put  upon  the  developing  na- 
tions and  broad  common  approaches,  as 
distinct  from  individually  tailored  ap- 
proaches, first  individually,  then 
regionally. 

Q.  By  that  do  you  mean  bilateral? 

A.  No,  we  look  at  the  conditions  in 
each  country  because  they  are  all 
distinctly  different,  and  we  tailor  our 
programs  together  with  that  country  to 
meet  its  individual  needs. 

The  Reagan  policy  for  Jamaica — 
which  was  a  policy,  a  pilot  policy — has 
now  been  expanded  into  the  efforts  we 
are  seeking  to  achieve  for  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  And  we  see  in  the  future  other 
similarly  shaped  and  tailored  regional 
programs.  In  this  broad  approach  that 
the  President  visualizes,  we  will,  of 
course,  use  all  of  the  international  fora 
that  are  available  abroad — worldwide 
fora,  the  regional  fora,  and  bilateral  fora 
as  well. 

I  think,  essentially,  we  hope  this 
meeting  this  weekend — and,  more  im- 
portantly, the  meeting  in  October — will 
get  away  from  the  classic  North-South 
approach,  which  has  proved  to  be  both 
confrontational  and  sterile,  and  to  struc- 
ture a  whole  new  cooperative,  mutually 
beneficial  approach  to  the  developed- 
developing  problem. 

Q.  How  about  your  bilaterals? 
What  are  the  important  ones? 

A.  This  meeting  will  give  me  a 
chance  also  for  some  important 
bilaterals.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  India; 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil,  with 
whom  I  have  not  met;  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia;  Tanzania;  and 
I  hope — although  I  haven't  arranged  it 
yet— to  see  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Yugoslavia.  In  addition  to  that  I  will 
have  a  chance  to  have  bilateral  talks 
with  the  French,  German,  British,  and 
hopefully,  with  Foreign  Minister 
Castaneda  [of  Mexico]  as  well,  and 
[Chinese  Foreign  Minister]  Huang  Hua. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  confron- 
tation as  being  sterile?  What,  in 
essence,  do  you  believe  is  confronta- 
tional and/or  sterile  about  the  tradi- 
tional mode  of  conversation? 

A.  What  it  is  usually  is  that  they 
in   eparate  organizational  struc- 
tures and  th<  places  demands 
OH  the  Other.  Now  for  the  first  time  we 
are  Bitting  down  as  select  nations, 
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Q.  Since  it  has  come  up  several 
times,  what's  the  story  on  Cuba's  rela- 
tionship to  this  whole  affair,  going 
back  to  the  time  when  the  President 
agreed  at  Ottawa  to  take  part  in  the 
summit? 

A.  I  think,  as  I  understand  it,  Cuba 
has  not  been  included  by  the  sponsoring 
nations.  And  I  understood  they  dis- 
cussed that  in  New  York  earlier  this 
week,  and  the  decision  was  that  Cuba 
would  not  be  included  in  this  round  of 
talks. 

Q.  This  round — did  that  cause  any 
problems  with  [Mexican  President] 
Lopez  Portillo? 

A.  Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  We  did 
not  participate  in  those  conferences,  so 
you  will  have  to  ask  them. 

Q.  You  say  not  in  this  round.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  could  be  invited  as 
observers  in  October? 

A.  I  would  doubt  that  from  what  I 
understand  the  consensus  of  the  spon- 
soring nations  to  be. 

Q.  That  would  have  a  bearing  on 
whether  the  President  goes  or  not.  He 
is  going,  isn't  he? 

A.  President  Reagan  is  going,  yes. 

Q.  Even  if  Cuba  should  turn  up  as 
an  observer? 

A.  I  think  he  accepted  the  invitation 
with  the  understanding  that  Cuba  would 
not  participate.  It  would  be  premature 
for  me  to  answer  your  question  should 
that  premise  change. 
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We  have  been  very  pleased  at  the 
results  of  this  preliminary  ministerial 
conference  for  Cancun.  The  procedures 
agreed  to  will  provide  a  framework  for 
an  informal  exchange  of  views  on  major 
areas  of  concern  to  the  developed  and  to 
the  developing  world  and  on  ways  to 
strengthen  international  cooperation 
among  us. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  discussions 
took  place,  I  feel,  was  unusually  con- 
structive. I  believe  that  all  of  us 
recognize  that  we  have  an  historic  op- 
portunity in  October  at  Cancun  to  make 
a  new  beginning  in  relations  among  our 
nations.  This  new  beginning  would  reject 
the  North-versus-South  confrontation 
and,  instead,  examine  what  we  can  do  to 
make  the  world  better  for  all  of  us  and 
to  address  the  particularly  pressing 


problems  faced  by  a  number  of  the 
developing  countries. 

This  spirit  owes  much  to  the  positive 
outcome  of  the  Ottawa  summit.  At  that 
summit,  President  Reagan  stressed  the 
very  great  importance  which  he  attaches 
to  close  and  constructive  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  world.  I  know  President 
Reagan  will  come  to  Cancun  with  that 
same  positive  approach.  At  the  same 
time,  President  Reagan  has  stressed 
that  progress  can  only  come  as  a  result 
of  shared  commitment  and  acceptance  of 
shared  responsibility  for  mutual  benefit. 

Economic  development  depends 
primarily  on  domestic  economic  policies. 
That  is  why  President  Reagan  devoted 
so  much  time  and  attention  to 
strengthening  the  American  economy. 
Similarly,  the  success  of  others  will  de- 
pend primarily  on  their  own  sound 
policies.  At  the  same  time,  strengthen- 
ing the  world  economy  can  complement 
and  support  these  mutual  and  individual 
efforts.  For  this,  also,  each  of  our  coun- 
tries has  a  responsibility  because  each  of 
us  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  success. 
Working  together  at  the  summit  in  Can- 
cun and  in  a  variety  of  other  fora,  we 
can  make  constructive  progress. 

I'd  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  and 
[Austrian]  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  for 
their  far-sightedness  in  convening  this 
very  unusual  group.  And  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  American  delegation,  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  Mexican  people 
for  their  warm  reception  and  gracious 
hospitality  for  a  constructive,  valuable, 
and  enthusiastic  conference. 
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WHO  Infant 
Formula  Code 

by  Elinor  Constable 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com 
mittee  on  June  16,  1981.  Ms.  Constable  i. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. ' 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  infant  formula  code  and 
specifically  on  the  future  implications  1" 
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the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  undue  attention  given  to 
the  L)  S,  vote  against  the  code.  There 
have  boon  charges  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  interested  in  the  health  of 
babies.  There  have  boon  exaggerated 
claims  that  the  vote  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
effective  foreign  relations.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  the  U.S.  vote  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  support  for  WHO  or  for 
the  U.N.  system.  All  of  these  claims  are 
wrong. 

In  terms  of  infant  nutrition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  developing  world,  U.S. 
international  programs  will  certainly 
continue.  Programs  to  educate  mothers 
in  the  optimal  methods  of  infant  feeding 
will  continue,  as  will  training  programs 
for  health  workers.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  several 

mis  in  health  family  planning  and 
nutrition  which  support  breastfeeding, 
development  of  weaning  foods,  and 
nourishment  of  nursing  mothers.  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  other  agencies  also 
serve  to  promote  breastfeeding,  which  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  preferred 
form  of  infant  feeding.  The  Department 
of  State  strongly  supports  this  activity 
by  these  other  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies. And  we  also  support  the  work  that 
WHO.  LN'ICEF,  and  other  international 
organizations  are  doing  to  promote  bet- 
ter infant  nutrition  and  especially  to 
foster  and  protect  breastfeeding. 

The  U.S.  vote  against  the  WHO  in- 
fant formula  code  carries  no  negative 
implications  for  U.S.  support  for  these 
highly  important  programs.  It  should  be 
construed  solely  as  a  U.S.  commentary 
on  the  specific  document  that  was  placed 
in  front  of  us.  Wre  believe  that  in  all  in- 
ternational organizations,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  examine  carefully  any 
resolution,  code,  or  document  presented 
:o  us  for  a  vote.  Some  have  suggested 
that  we  should  have  voted  in  favor  of 
<iny  code  on  infant  formula  marketing 
practices,  regardless  of  what  it  con- 
tained. We  believe  that  would  have  been 
irresponsible. 

We  did  examine  this  code,  and,  in- 
deed, we  participated  in  discussions  and 
negotiations  on  it  over  more  than  16 
months.  One  thing  we  found  was  that 
many  of  its  provisions  were  largely  ir- 
relevant to  the  United  States— a  coun- 
try where  there  is  an  educated  populace, 
where  there  is  safe  drinking  water,  and 
where  there  is  extensive  health  care. 
Although  the  problems  of  promotion  of 
infant  formula  occur  primarily  in  devel- 
■ping  nations— where  often  there  is  in- 
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adequate  health  care,  unsafe  drinking 
water,  and  low  levels  of  literacy  — the 
coAv  was  not  addressed  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  developing  nations  alone 
but  proposed  a  uniform  and  highly 
specific  set  of  standards  addressed  to 
every  member  state. 

We  also  found  that  many  of  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  code  simply 
could  not  be  implemented  in  the  United 
States,  that  they  raised  questions  under 
our  Constitution  and  laws,  and  con- 
tained ambiguities  which  cast  doubt  on 
the  intended  and  real  impact  of  the  code 
in  certain  key  areas.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  positive  vote  would  have 
carried  with  it  the  implication  that  we 
supported  these  specific  provisions  and 
recommended  them  to  others,  when  the 
facts  were  quite  the  contrary.  Honesty 
simply  required  us  to  vote  no. 

Did  our  vote  have  negative  foreign 
relations  implications?  I  think  not.  Cer- 
tainly, there  may  be  some  officials  in 
some  countries  who  are  puzzled  or 
disappointed  by  the  U.S.  vote.  But  we 
deal  with  health  and  development  of- 
ficials in  developing  nations  all  the 
time — on  a  bilateral  basis  and  in  interna- 
tional organizations.  They  well  know  the 
extensive  and  historic  concern  of  the 
United  States  to  improve  health  and 
other  conditions  of  life,  they  know  of  ouf 
generosity,  and  they  know  that  our 
substantive  programs  to  support 
breastfeeding  and  the  improvement  of 
infant  and  maternal  nutrition  will  con- 
tinue. I  believe  that  our  explanations 
about  the  unacceptability  of  many  provi- 
sions of  the  code  within  the  legal,  social, 
and  economic  context  of  the  United 
States  are  understood  by  most  of  these 
officials.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
stands  to  gain  respect  for  having  the 
courage — on  a  well-publicized  and  con- 
troversial issue — to  stand  alone  and  say 
what  it  believes. 

Further  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  codes  in  the  U.N.  system, 
we  think  that  our  vote  will  have  specific 
foreign  relations  value.  Up  until  the 
adoption  of  the  WHO  infant  formula 
code,  there  had  never  been  an  interna- 
tional code  dealing  with  the  marketing 
of  a  specific  product.  It  is  a  troubling 
development.  The  problems  that  are 
faced  by  individual  countries — on  issues 
such  as  infant  formula — are  far  from 
uniform.  The  place  to  address  those 
problems  is  at  the  national  level.  Where 
there  are  good  reasons  for  control  of  the 
private  sector,  then  we  believe  national 
legislative  and  regulatory  mechanisms 
should  be  responsive.  But  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  prospect  of  a  new 
series  of  international  codes  addressing 
the  marketing  of  specific  products,  and 


we  believe  our  negative  vote  at  the 
World  Health  Assembly  served  as  a 
clear  signal — to  the  international  agen- 
cies and  to  other  nations  as  well — of  our 
views. 

What  about  our  relations  with 
WHO?  We  are  very  strong  supporters  of 
that  organization  and  of  its  Director 
General,  Halfdan  Mahler.  It  would  be  er- 
roneous for  any  contrary  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  U.S.  vote.  Although 
the  United  States  may  be  outvoted  on 
some  issues  by  other  member  govern- 
ments, the  WHO  staff  and  secretariat 
have  been  enormously  responsive  to 
U.S.  expressions  of  interest  and  concern 
on  various  issues.  Indeed,  the  staff  was 
so  responsive  to  this  Administration's  in- 
terest in  more  frugal  financial  manage- 
ment in  the  U.N.  system  that  we  were 
able  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
program  and  budget  for  WHO  for 
1982-83,  at  the  same  assembly  at  which 
we  voted  no  on  the  infant  formula  code. 

The  code  itself  is  recommended  to 
each  WHO  member  government, 
regardless  of  how-  each  member  may 
have  actually  voted.  Since  it  is  a  recom- 
mendation, we  have  no  obligation  to  im- 
plement it.  We  are  free  to  accept  some 
of  it  or  none  of  it,  to  adapt  it  or  reject 
it — in  short,  to  do  whatever  we  consider 
appropriate  in  light  of  our  own  cir- 
cumstances. Article  62  of  the  WHO  con- 
stitution provides  that  each  member 
shall  report  annually  on  action  taken 
with  respect  to  recommendations  to  it 
by  WHO,  and  this  article  has  been 
specifically  cited  within  the  WHO  infant 
formula  code.  We  expect  that  a  report 
on  this  subject  will  be  assembled  by 
WHO  prior  to  the  World  Health 
Assembly  in  May  1982,  and  we  would 
expect — as  a  member  that  honors  its 
treaty  obligations  and  supports 
WHO— that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
provide  a  report  at  that  time  on  U.S.  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  improved  infant 
nutrition  and,  in  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  code,  what  we  are  already 
doing,  what  we  plan  to  do,  and  what  we 
do  not  plan  to  do.  In  short,  we  would 
honor  our  obligations  to  WHO  to  report 
on  any  steps  taken  regarding  this 
recommendatory  code. 

We  are  also  considering  providing 
governmental  guidance  regarding  the 
relevance  of  the  code,  both  within  the 
United  States  and  internationally,  to  the 
companies  that  could  be  affected  by  it. 
This  would  be  in  accord  with  standard 
State  Department  practice  regarding 
other  newly  adopted  international  codes. 
Unlike  these  other  codes,  however, 
guidance  in  this  case  would  also  indicate 
which  provisions  are  not  relevant  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  also,  I  am  cer- 
tain, point  out  that,  subject  to  the  limita- 
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OECD  Ministerial  Meeting 
Held  in  Paris 
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Deputy  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Clark  represented  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Paris  June  16-17,  1981,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  at  ministerial 
level.  Following  is  his  statement  made 
before  the  council  on  June  16. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  of  State  at  this,  the 
first  OECD  ministerial  since  President 
Reagan  assumed  office  in  Washington. 
As  a  new  Administration,  we  have, 
of  course,  undertaken  to  assess  the 
situation  we  face,  to  define  our 
priorities,  and  to  fashion  our  policies. 
While  this  process  is  well  underway  in 
Washington,  it  is  possible  to  state  cer- 
tain fundamental  positions  which 
underlie  our  policy.  These  apply  as  well 
to  this  organization  and  to  the  important 
business  which  we,  as  other  member 
countries,  deal  with  here. 

Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Policy 

First,  the  success  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
requires  a  dynamic,  productive  domestic 
economy.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tion the  United  States  can  make  to 
global  economic  health  is  to  revitalize 
our  own  economy,  restore  noninfla- 
tionary  growth,  and  stimulate  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  To  achieve  this, 
President  Reagan  has  proposed  to  the 
Congress  a  bold,  four-part  program  that 


tions  of  international  law  and 
agreements,  states  have  the  right  to 
prescribe  conditions  under  which  enter- 
prises operate  within  their  jurisdictions 
and  that  enterprises  located  in  a  country 
are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
three  American  companies  which  are  ex- 
porting infant  formula  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  charges  of  improper 
marketing  practices— probably  more 
than  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 
We  are  confident  that  the  companies 
will  continue  to  give  serious  attention  to 
the  questions  raised  by  the  WHO  code. 
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will  attack  the  root  causes  of  our 
economic  problems  rather  than  just  cope 
with  short-term  factors  or  the  symptoms 
of  these  problems.  These  proposals  call 
for  great  sacrifice  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  there  is  broad  support  to  do 
what  is  clearly  necessary. 

The  past  5  months  in  Washington 
have  been  eventful  and  exciting.  We 
have  already  made  dramatic  progress, 
thanks  to  President  Reagan's  leadership. 
Success  of  this  program  must  lead  to 
success  in  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
OECD,  and  beyond. 

Second,  the  United  States  fully  ap- 
preciates the  growing  interdependence 
linking  the  economies  of  OECD  na- 
tions— indeed,  of  member  and 
nonmember  nations  as  well.  We  are  all 
affected  by  one  another's  successes  and 
failures.  We  all  recognize  this  inter- 
dependence is  growing  and  affecting 
more  and  more  aspects  of  our  economic 
life.  This  interdependence  is  both  a  con- 
tributing cause  as  well  as  a  result  of  the 
extraordinary  economic  progress  of  our 
countries  since  World  War  II.  We  all 
know  the  contribution  trade  and  invest- 
ment liberalization  has  made  and  the 
role  of  the  OECD  in  providing  an  im- 
petus to  opening  up  the  channels  of 
world  commerce. 

Third,  the  United  States,  therefore, 
remains  committed  to  an  open  world 
trading  system,  with  minimum  barriers 
to  the  flow  of  goods,  services,  capital, 
and  technology  across  national  bound- 
aries— a  system  that  allows  all  nations 
to  advance  in  an  environment  of  peace- 
ful competition  and  mutual  advantage. 
The  United  States  remains  firm  in  its 
resolve  to  resist  protectionism.  We  and 
our  trading  partners  must  reaffirm  our 
support  for  an  open  trading  system.  We 
can  give  effect  to  this  resolve  by  full  im- 
plementation of  the  commitments  each 
of  us  made  in  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
negotiations  and  in  the  OECD's  declara- 
tion on  trade  policy  and  by  continuing 
the  effort  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade 
and  investment.  The  importance  we 
assign  to  this  subject  will  be  further 
underlined  in  the  statement  which  the 
U.S  Trade  Representative,  Ambassador 
William  Brock,  will  make  later  today. 

Fourth  on  this  abbreviated  list  of 
fundamentals,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  OECD  as  an  indispensable 
forum  for  dealing  with  our  common 
economic  problems.  This  organization 
has  played  a  valued  and  unique  role  in 
fostering  economic  cooperation  among 


the  industrial  democracies.  We  expect  it 
to  remain  a  positive  force  in  on-going 
cooperation  and  consultations  among 
member  countries. 

Our  agenda  today  reflects  the  range 
of  our  concerns  as  well  as  our  preoc- 
cupation with  global  problems,  and  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  OECD. 

Relations  With  Nonmembers 

Our  relations  with  nonmember  coun- 
tries, the  first  agenda  item,  should  be 
considered  in  a  broad  context.  We 
believe  that  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions the  United  States  can  make  to 
development  are  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  growing  U.S.  economy,  free  of  infla- 
tion and  unfettered  by  needless  barriers 
to  production  and  innovation,  and  to 
provide  a  secure  and  peaceful  interna- 
tional climate.  Our  own  domestic 
economic  health  will  enable  us  to  keep 
our  markets  open  to  the  exports  of 
developing  countries,  facilitate  invest- 
ment in  such  countries,  increase  their 
access  to  capital,  and  promote  their 
development  thereby.  The  same  crucial 
connection  between  economic  health  at 
home  and  vigorous  development  abroad 
applies  to  all  OECD  countries.  Both  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  must  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  vital  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  development  proc- 
ess. 

Concentration  on  the  relatively  small 
official  aid  contributions  sometimes 
leads  us  to  forget  these  much  larger 
flows  from  the  rest  of  our  economy. 
U.S.  imports  from  non-oil  developing 
countries  in  1979  were  $58.6  billion, 
more  than  ten  times  our  official  aid 
flows.  One  out  of  every  $4  of  U.S. 
manufactured  imports  originates  in  the 
Third  World.  U.S.  direct  investment  in 
the  developing  countries  runs  at,  or 
above,  the  level  of  aid,  and  less  devel- 
oped countries'  use  of  private  capital 
markets  results  in  commercial  bank 
loans  and  bond  issues  far  exceeding 
development  assistance.  In  1979  alone 
commercial  banks  provided  $37  billion  to 
the  less  developed  countries,  while  total 
flows  of  official  development  assistance 
from  all  OECD  countries  were  $22 
billion.  While  noting  these  more  signifi- 
cant contributions  from  other  sources,  I 
do  want  to  emphasize  that  for  FY  1982, 
the  level  of  U.S.  aid  contributions  will 
increase  18%,  and,  further,  we  will 
honor  our  commitments  to  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks. 

The  developing  nations  constitute  a 
mosaic  of  diversity — not  a  monolith  wit! 
one  set  of  needs  and  one  set  of  objec- 
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tives.  They  require  the  same  individual 
consideration  and  policy  attention  which 
OECD  nations  expect  from  one  another. 
We  recognize  the  growing  interdepend- 
ence between  OECD  nations  and 
developing  countries  and  support  the 
role  of  this  organization  in  fostering 
cooperative,  mutually  beneficial  relations 
between  members  and  nonmembers. 

Trade  and  Investment  Issues 

Trade  and  investment  likewise  warrant 
our  continuing  attention  if  we  are  to 
restore  vigor  to  our  own  economies  and 
those  of  our  trading  partners.  The 
United  States  remains  committed  to 
maintaining  an  open,  multilateral,  and 
market-oriented  world  trading  system. 
The  well-being  of  our  people  is  more 
directly  dependent  than  ever  on  inter- 
national trade.  Between  1970  and  1980, 
OECD  exports — as  a  share  of 
GNP— rose  from  10.7%  to  16%.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  because  of  low 
growth,  high  unemployment,  and 
balance-of-payments  pressures,  protec- 
tionist forces  are  growing  stronger  in  all 
our  countries.  We  need  to  work  together 
on  a  solid  trade  agenda  for  the  coming 
decade.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  let  the 
momentum  toward  liberalization  that 
was  generated  in  the  Tokyo  Round  slow 
down.  We  must  deal  with  such  pressing 
immediate  issues  as  export  credit  sub- 
sidies and  renewal  of  the  multifiber  ar- 
rangement. We  must  also  work  out  our 
approach  to  issues  like  trade  in  services 
and  investment  performance  require- 
ments, which  have  not  yet  been  address- 
ed adequately. 

International  investment  also 
presents  challenges  and  opportunities. 
The  Reagan  Administration  believes  that 
market  forces  rather  than  government 
fiat  produce  the  most  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  investment  capital  and  the  most 
sensible  allocation  of  scarce  resources. 
The  OECD  committee  on  international 
investment  has  played  an  important  role 
in  establishing  a  common  framework  for 
investment.  The  committee  has  done 
particularly  valuable  work  to  define  and 
support  the  concept  of  national  treat- 
ment for  enterprises  under  foreign  con- 
trol and  to  assure  that  such  enterprises 
are  treated  no  less  favorably  than 
domestic  entities  in  like  situations.  The 
United  States  takes  this  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  its  strong  support  for  national 
treatment  and  urges  all  OECD  member 
countries  to  support  extension  of  this 
key  principle.  At  a  time  when  many  are 
suffering  from  high  inflation,  excessive 


Challenge  for  Progress 
on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 


by  Max  M.  Kampelman 

Statement  made  in  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  in 
Madrid  on  July  28,  1981.  Ambassador 
Kampelman  is  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

We  have  decided  to  recess  at  the  close 
of  our  proceedings  today  and  to 
reconvene  on  October  27.  Many  of  us 
began  to  meet  here  in  Madrid  on 
September  9.  Our  inability,  in  more  than 
10  months  of  active  and  tiring  delibera- 
tions, to  complete  the  tasks  assigned  to 
us  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  a  regret- 
table but  understandable  reflection  of 
the  international  reality.  The  same  cor- 
rosive tensions  that  formed  the  back- 
ground of  our  meeting  in  September  re- 
main with  us  today. 

The  American  delegation  is  not  sur- 
prised by  our  inability  to  conclude  our 
work.  The  Helsinki  Final  Act,  as  we  and 
most  delegations  here  have  pointed  out 
during  the  initial  review  of  the  im- 
plementation phase  of  our  meeting,  has 
been  grossly  violated.  It  continues  to  be, 
in  its  basic  essentials,  defiantly  chal- 


lenged by  those  who  choose  not  to  live 
up  to  its  provisions,  in  spite  of  their 
commitment  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  our  delegation  and 
others  continue  to  work  and  to  consider 
new  proposals,  with  the  thought  that  we 
might  at  least  agree  on  words  to 
strengthen  the  Final  Act;  and  with  the 
hope  that  these  words  might  in  turn 
later  produce  the  compliance  that  has 
been  so  conspicuously  absent. 

Western  Proposal  on  Security 

Eleven  days  ago,  in  an  effort  to  move 
this  meeting  to  a  constructive  ending, 
our  delegation  joined  a  number  of  others 
in  a  package  proposal.  During  informal 
meetings  with  every  delegation  here,  we 
proposed  language  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences on  defining  a  mandate  for  a 
conference  on  the  military  aspects  of  our 
security.  Our  basis  was  the  language 
proposed  in  the  neutral  and  nonaligned 
text.  Out  of  respect  for  the  yearnings  in 
this  body  for  a  conference  on  confidence 
and  security-building  measures  and 
disarmament  in  Europe  and  in  response 
to  a  real  need  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
surprise  military  attack  in  realistic, 


unemployment,  and  inadequate  growth, 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  eliminate 
unjustified  impediment  and  disincentive 
to  investment  flow. 

Energy  Security 

Energy  security  likewise  remains  a 
crucial  topic  for  all  of  us.  While  market 
pressures  on  oil  prices  and  supply  uncer- 
tainties have  recently  lessened,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  relax  our  coordinated  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  our  common  energy 
problems.  Rather,  as  our  colleagues  at 
yesterday's  International  Energy  Agen- 
cy ministerial  meeting  agreed,  we  must 
use  this  respite — however  long  it  may 
last — to  sustain  and  intensify  our  efforts 
to  reduce  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  limit  vulnerability  to  energy  supply 
interruptions  in  time  of  crisis. 

In  the  United  States  we  have 
witnessed  gratifying  success  in  cutting 
our  reliance  on  oil  imports.  After  a 
sharp  buildup  through  1977  we  have 
steadily  reduced  oil  consumption  and  im- 
ports to  below  1973  levels.  The  Reagan 
Administration  is  emphasizing,  in  the 
first  instance,  market-oriented  policies 


to  expand  supply  and  insure  that  energy 
is  used  efficiently.  A  key  element  has 
been  President  Reagan's  February  deci- 
sion to  decontrol  oil  prices.  Other 
supply-oriented  policies  are  now  in  mo- 
tion, including  accelerated  leasing  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas,  restoration  of  public 
confidence  in  nuclear  energy,  and  relax- 
ation of  regulatory  constraints  on  coal 
production  and  use. 

Thus  all  of  us  can  agree  on  one 
undeniable  fact:  We  have  a  very  full 
agenda,  not  just  for  this  meeting  but  for 
the  1980s.  Our  problems  are  many,  our 
resources  limited.  But  in  trying  to 
understand — and  cope  with — our  com- 
mon difficulties  and  challenges,  we  must 
not  ignore  our  strength.  We  member  na- 
tions have  the  strongest  economies  on 
Earth.  We  are  blessed  with  strength  and 
vitality.  Our  job  is  to  harness  and 
enhance  these  energies  and  return  our 
economies  to  a  path  of  growth  and  in- 
novation without  ruinous  inflation.  If  we 
can  restore  the  momentum  that  once 
sustained  an  unprecedented  rise  in  living 
standards,  expanding  employment,  and 
technological  advance,  we  will  serve  the 
interests  of  people  in  all  nations.  ■ 
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significant,  and  verifiable  terms,  we 
made  our  proposal. 

This  is  not  an  American  proposal.  It 
is  a  Western  proposal,  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  Western  delegations  here.  At 
the  Ottawa  summit  meeting  last  week, 
our  proposal  was  characterized  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  those  other  heads  of 
CSCE  participating  states  there  as  a 
major  Western  initiative.  They  called  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  it  and  thus 
bring  our  meeting  to  a  constructive  end- 
ing, thereby  substantially  reducing  ten- 
sion in  Europe. 

A  number  of  delegates  here,  not 
authors  with  us  of  the  proposal,  told  us 
it  was  a  proper  response  and  repre- 
sented forward  movement.  We  tabled 
that  proposal  formally  8  days  ago  in  the 
appropriate  forum. 

The  other  objective  of  our  package 
proposal  was  to  satisfy  the  concept  of 
balance  by  a  listing  of  the  important 
categories  not  yet  agreed  upon  in  the 
areas  of  human  rights,  human  contacts, 
and  information.  The  package,  we  said 
and  still  believe,  would  provide  a  bal- 
anced document  that  should  be  accept- 
able to  all  35  participants. 

Our  proposal  was,  furthermore,  ac- 
companied by  a  stated  willingness  on 
our  part  to  meet  at  any  time,  including 
over  the  weekend,  to  negotiate  and 
define  that  vital  human  ingredient  for 
our  final  document. 

Finally,  we  made  it  clear  in  private 
discussions  with  many  delegations  here 
that  if  there  were  no  agreement  on  a 
military  conference,  we  would  be  ready 
to  consider  the  convening  of  an  experts 
meeting  as  proposed  by  some  delega- 
tions with  the  responsibility  of  making 
intensive  efforts  to  agree  on  a  mandate 
for  a  conference  and  thus  move  our 
process  forward. 

Regrettably,  our  package  initiative 
was  quickly  dismissed  as  unacceptable; 
that  rejection  was  obviously  the  right  of 
those  who  responded. 

Regrettably,  our  offer  to  meet  over 
the  weekend  to  negotiate  on  the  human 
rights  and  related  issues  was  not  taken 
up;  that,  too,  was  the  right  of  those  to 
whom  we  made  the  suggestion. 

Regrettably,  our  language,  designed 
to  hring  us  together  toward  a  con- 
ference on  disarmament  in  Europe,  not 
only  was  rejected  but  was  met  with  the 
introduction  of  a  completely  new  pro- 

'I  formula  far  from  the  basis  of  our 
previous  discussions  and  obviously  unac- 
ceptable  to  most  of  us  here.  It  led  many 
of  us,  in  all  candor,  Lo  ask  ourselves 

ether  those  who  proposed  it  really 
want  a  conference  Oil  disarmament  in 


Europe;  here,  too,  those  who  proposed 
the  formula  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

And  regrettably,  our  willingness  to 
consider  an  experts  meeting  met  with  a 
decidedly  negative  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  other  side;  that,  too,  was,  of 
course,  their  right. 

But  we  also  have  a  right.  It  is  the 
right  to  state  our  own  views  as  clearly 
as  we  can;  and  a  right  to  evaluate  this 
meeting  in  the  light  of  those  rejections. 

We  will  continue  to  advance  our 
language  on  the  mandate.  We  believe  it 
represents  the  most  promising  road  to 
agreement  on  a  conference  on  disarma- 
ment in  Europe.  We  hope  that  those 
who  rejected  it  will  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion. But  even  if  they  do  not,  they 
should  know  that  our  position  was  not 
put  forward  as  a  negotiating  position. 
Our  views  are  firmly  held  and  represent 
our  security  interests.  They  will  not 
change.  Our  position  will  be  the  same  in 
December  as  it  is  today,  because  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  position.  It 
opens  the  way  to  the  progress  that 
would  advance  genuine  security  for  all 
of  us.  It  does  not  damage  the  security 
interests  of  any  other  state. 

Negative  International  Atmosphere 

As  I  have  suggested,  a  major  reason 
why  we  have  not  reached  agreement 
here  in  Madrid  is  the  international  at- 
mosphere outside  our  conference  hall. 
The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
continued  occupation  of  that  tragic  coun- 
try by  Soviet  troops  have  had  a  cor- 
rosive effect  on  our  meetings.  Recently, 
as  the  delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom 
noted  on  Friday,  the  European  Com- 
munity presented  an  imaginative  plan 
for  a  political  settlement  of  the  crisis  in 
Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not 
responded  to  it  positively.  That,  too,  has 
its  negative  effect  here. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
tinuing its  military  buildup,  which  inten- 
sified while  my  country,  in  the  spirit  of 
"detente,"  took  significant  disarmament 
steps.  That  buildup,  as  I  noted  in  this 
hall  several  weeks  ago,  is  the  most 
massive  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
On  behalf  of  my  government,  I  state 
with  deep  conviction  that  it  must  end. 
Continued  military  escalation  and  activi- 
ty by  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  attain 
the  security  or  respect  they  seek.  It  may 
instill  fear  in  some,  but  it  instills  deter- 
mination in  many  more.  Military  power, 
no  matter  how  great,  does  not  confer 
moral  legitimacy. 

There  has  been  much  debate  at  our 
meeting  over  the  word  I  just  used, 
"detente."  The  word  is  meant  to  describe 


a  condition  of  relaxation  of  tension  be- 
tween states.  I  submit  again  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  actions  and  attitudes 
toward  its  neighbors  and  its  massive 
military  buildup  demonstrate  to  us  that 
such  a  condition  does  not  exist  today.  I 
a  general  pattern  of  aggression  and  in- 
timidation can  be  referred  to  as 
"detente,"  then  surely  the  continued  us< 
of  the  word  is  bereft  of  any  significant 
That  is  why  our  delegation  has  been 
reluctant  to  use  it  in  our  final  documen 
We  will  not  permit  its  use  as  an  attemj. 
to  camouflage  a  policy  of  force. 

Repression  of  Human  Rights 

Within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  repressioi 
of  human  rights  continues  with  cruel  n 
lentlessness.  Even  if  we  look  only  at 
what  has  happened  since  April  10,  whe 
the  last  recess  of  our  meeting  began,  v. 
see  that  specific  Soviet  transgressions  i 
the  Final  Act  have  increased  in  numbei 
and  intensity. 

Here  in  Madrid,  we  have  had  some 
movement  in  strengthening  written  cor 
mitments  to  reduce  barriers  to  the 
reunification  of  families.  But  that  mov* 
ment  on  paper  has  not  been  reflected  ii 
the  practice  of  Soviet  authorities. 
Emigration  figures  for  Armenians  and 
for  ethnic  Germans  who  want  to  rejoin 
their  families  have  dropped  substantial- 
ly. The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  is  dropping  at  an  even  greate 
rate.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1979, 
24,794  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union;  in  tl 
first  6  months  of  this  year  only  6,668 
left — a  decline  of  73%  in  only  2  years. 

For  those  Jews  remaining,  condi- 
tions have  continued  to  deteriorate.  W< 
and  other  delegations  have  already 
noted  with  deep  regret  and  condemna- 
tion the  sentencing  on  June  18  of  Vikt( 
Brailovsky.  New  arrests  have  taken 
place.  My  files  are  filled  with  names  an 
letters  reflecting  individual  human 
tragedy  inflicted  by  an  insensitive 
bureaucracy. 

Here  in  Madrid,  we  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  negotiating  a  text  on  religious 
freedom,  in  large  part  because  of  an  in 
sistence  on  a  variety  of  loopholes  whicl 
would  enable  real  commitments  to  be 
evaded.  One  of  the  loopholes  is  that  ou 
commitments  are  to  be  qualified  by  the 
"national  traditions"  of  participating 
states.  Let  us  look  at  what  that  phrase 
"national  traditions"  might  mean. 

June  27,  exactly  a  month  ago, 
marked  the  third  anniversary  of  the  da 
two  devout  Pentecostal  families  from  f 
Siberia  sought  refuge  in  the  American  t 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  This  desperate  aeij 
tion  by  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhailov  families  culminated  20 
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oars  of  frustrated  attempts  to  emigrate 
[o  a  country  where  they  could  practice 
heir  faith  freely.  There  are  at  least 
10,000  Pentecostals  who  want  to 
■migrate  and  are  denied  the  right  to  do 

Devout  Christian  believers  of  all 
ienominations  have  faced  years  of 

■ution,  imprisonment,  and 
systematic  discrimination  in  education 
ind  employment.  Indeed,  during 
revious  efforts  to  emigrate,  four  of  the 
/ashchenko  children  were  placed  by  the 
mthorities  in  a  state  orphanage,  and 
heir  father  was  forcibly  confined  in  a 
•sychiatric  hospital.  During  the  last  3 
ears,  at  least  250  Christians,  to  our 
cnowledge,  have  been  imprisoned  in  the 
'.S.S.R.  for  pursuing  the  dictates  of 
heir  faith  and  conscience.  These  include 
baptists,  Adventists,  Pentecostals,  Rus- 
sian Orthodox,  True  Orthodox,  Greek 
"atholics,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
'ehovah's  Witnesses. 

We  have  every  reason  to  wonder 
vhether  this  pattern  of  arrests  may  not 
>e  the  "national  tradition"  we  are  asked 
o  condone.  This  kind  of  "national  tradi- 
lon"  has  no  place  in  any  document 
>rought  forth  by  our  meeting. 

A  major  objective  of  many  delega- 
tions at  Madrid,  including  our  own,  has 
>een  to  seek  language  in  our  final  docu- 
ment that  calls  for  the  removal  of 
obstacles  preventing  the  individual  from 
■xpressing  his  views  and  otherwise 
cnowing  and  acting  upon  his  rights  and 
iuties  in  the  human  rights  area,  in- 
■luding  those  concerning  the  implemen- 
ation  of  the  Final  Act.  The  basis  for 
;his  is  in  principle  VII  of  the  Final  Act. 
t  is,  therefore,  relevant  to  examine 
vhat  has  happened  to  the  human  rights 
ictivists  and  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
vhose  purpose  is  exactly  to  concern 
hemselves  with  the  implementation  of 
he  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Since  early  June,  three  members  of 
he  psychiatric  watch  group,  which  was 
*t  up  to  monitor  the  abuse  of 
psychiatric  medicine  to  inflict  political 
Punishment,  have  been  sentenced  to 
orison  terms. 

One  of  them,  Anatoly  Koryagin,  a 
psychiatrist,  was  sentenced  on  June  5  to 
T  years  in  a  labor  camp  plus  5  years  of 
nternal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
ind  propaganda."  Koryagin's  crime  was 
:o  attest  to  the  sanity  of  Aleksie  Nikitin, 
-•  mining  engineer  who  was  forcibly  com- 
mitted to  the  Dnepropetrovsk  special 
asychiatric  hospital  for  protesting 
igainst  unsafe  working  conditions  of 
Tuners  in  the  Donetsk  region. 


In  a  plenary  statement  on  May  12, 
I  noted  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  monitoring  group. 
Since  then,  that  group,  and  the  Lithua- 
nian and  Ukrainian  monitoring  groups 
as  well,  have  been  further  decimated  by 
arrests  and  trials.  This  is  the  occasion  to 
remember  that  the  health  of  the  Moscow 
group's  founder,  Yuri  Orlov,  and  of 
founding  member  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
continues  to  worsen  in  prison,  as  does 
the  health  of  Estonian  rights  advocate 
Mart  Niklus,  who  is  serving  a  15-year 
sentence. 

Raisa  Rudenko,  the  wife  of  the 
founder  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
monitoring  group,  Mykola  Rudenko,  who 
is  himself  serving  a  12-year  sentence, 
was  arrested  on  May  12  in  Kiev.  We 
have  only  recently  learned  of  the  re- 
arrest on  March  24  of  Ivan  Kandyba, 
founding  member  of  the  Ukrainian 
group,  who  now  faces  the  possibility  of 
yet  another  15-year  sentence,  which 
would  bring  the  total  years  he  will  have 
spent  in  confinement  to  30. 


We  learned,  too,  that  two  new 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  monitoring 
group,  Vytautas  Vaiciunas  and 
Mecislovas  Jurivicius,  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  "anti-Soviet  fabrications" 
and  participating  in  religious  proces- 
sions. 

And  in  Latvia  on  June  9,  Juris 
Bumeisters,  a  63-year-old  electrical 
engineer,  was  sentenced  to  15  years  of 
strict  regimen  camp  for  treason, 
reportedly  in  connection  with  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Latvian  Social 
Democratic  Party,  which  belongs  to  the 
Socialist  International. 

And  Andrei  Sakharov  remains 
banished  to  Gorky,  weaker  in  physical 
strength,  isolated  by  the  Soviet 
authorities — but  not  forgotten  by  the 
world. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  mentioned 
many  names  today.  I  only  wish  that  the 
list  of  arrests  and  persecutions  since 
April  10  was  much  smaller,  indeed, 
nonexistent.  Let  me  only  state  that  the 
names  mentioned  were  but  a  few,  il- 


CSCE  Review  Conference 

The  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe]  review  con- 
ference in  Madrid  has  agreed  to  recess 
until  late  October,  when  it  will 
reconvene  for  about  8  weeks.  The  inflex- 
ible position  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  both  security  issues  and  human  rights 
has  made  a  constructive  outcome  im- 
possible and  precipitated  the  recess.  The 
NATO  nations,  with  the  expressed  ap- 
preciation of  members  of  the  neutral/ 
nonaligned  group,  attempted  during  the 
past  2  weeks  to  bridge  East- West  dif- 
ferences. Toward  this  end  we  presented 
a  major  initiative  for  a  balanced  outcome 
at  Madrid.  It  proposed  movement  for- 
ward in  the  human  rights  area,  along 
with  a  revised  formulation  for  the  man- 
date for  the  French-proposed  conference 
on  disarmament  in  Europe  which  would 
negotiate  confidence-and-security- 
building  measures  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  rejected 
both  the  human  rights  and  security  com- 
ponents of  this  initiative  out  of  hand  and 
tabled  a  counterproposal  which  reflected 
no  forward  movement  whatsoever  and 
was  recognized  quickly  by  the  Western 
nations  as  being  so  extreme  as  to  close 
off  any  serious  negotiations.  The  im- 
passe reached  at  Madrid  has  highlighted, 
once  again,  the  serious  shortcomings  of 


the  Soviet  Union  in  carrying  out  CSCE 
obligations,  as  well  as  its  record  of 
human  rights  violations  generally.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  response  to 
the  West's  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  disarmament  conference  man- 
date— and  particularly  the  continuing 
Soviet  refusal  to  permit  all  of  its  Euro- 
pean territory  to  be  covered  by  a 
confidence-  and  security-building  meas- 
ures regime — reinforces  serious  doubts 
about  Moscow's  commitment  to  the  arms 
control  process  and  to  practical  efforts 
to  reduce  international  tensions. 

Developments  in  Madrid  have 
underlined,  once  again,  the  importance 
of  the  allied  unity  and  firmness  which 
have  characterized  the  negotiations 
throughout  the  conference.  We  and  our 
allies  value  highly  the  CSCE  process. 
We  remain  dedicated  to  a  dialogue  on 
humanitarian  and  arms  control  issues 
wherever  serious  dialogue  is  possible. 
But  this  depends  on  Soviet  willingness 
to  participate  in  meaningful  negotiations 
and  to  seek  constructive  solutions.  We 
hope  such  an  attitude  will  be  reflected  in 
the  East's  positions  when  the  Madrid 
meeting  resumes  in  the  fall  and  will 
enable  the  participants  to  agree  on  a 
balanced  and  substantive  concluding 
document  by  mid-December. 


CSCE  press  release  of  July  27,  1981  (made 
available  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer).  ■ 
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lustrative  of  many  more  men  and 
women  who  have  become  victims  of 
state  oppression. 

What  we  have  witnessed  during  the 
entire  life  of  this  Madrid  meeting — while 
the  Soviet  delegation  has  been  profess- 
ing its  fidelity  to  the  Final  Act — is  a 
systematic  effort  by  the  regime  to 
destroy  the  entire  human  rights  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union.  No  human 
rights  group  has  been  left  untouched. 
But  these  men  and  women  know  they 
have  friends.  They  are  not  forgotten. 
We  remember  them  here.  Their  friends 
will  continue  to  remember.  Books 
published  all  over  the  world  will  recall 
their  deeds  for  new  generations  to 
remember. 

We  have  on  another  occasion  noted 
that  in  Czechoslovakia  human  rights 
champions  are  facing  similar  dangers. 
On  July  9,  Jiri  Gruntorad,  a  young 
fighter  for  human  rights  and  a  signer  of 
Charter  77,  was  sentenced  to  4  years  in 
prison  for  subversion.  Following  mass 
arrests  on  April  28,  trials  have  begun 
for  members  of  Charter  77  and  VONS 
(the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Unjustly  Persecuted).  Just  yesterday, 
the  trial  of  spokesman  Rudolph  Battek 
took  place.  There  are  reports  that  other 
trials  are  imminent.  We  deeply  hope 
that  the  Czechoslovak  regime  will  recon- 
sider before  it  does  new  damage  to  its 
standing  at  this  conference  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  states  represented  here. 

The  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
has  reminded  us  many  times  of  the 
small  number  of  human  rights  activists 
that  exist  in  his  country.  Then  why  is  his 
government  so  afraid  of  them?  Has  it  so 
little  confidence  in  itself  that  it  cannot 
tolerate  the  activities  of  a  handful  of 
people?  Why  is  a  state  that  calls  for 
peaceful  coexistence  unable  to  coexist 
with  its  own  internal  differing  views? 
Why  must  it  punish  people  for  asking 
their  government  to  observe  the  com- 
mitments it  assumed  of  its  own  free 
will? 

I  will  make  a  prediction — not  a 
warning,  a  prediction.  The  regime  can, 
by  force,  weaken  and  even  come  close  to 
obliterating  the  formal  human  rights 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
know  from  recent  history  that  any 
totalitarian  regime  can,  if  it  is  ruthless 
enough,  succeed  with  repression — in  the 
short  run.  But  the  struggle  for  liberty 
will  remain  alive.  The  movement  will 
survive  and  in  time  flourish.  It  will  re- 
main alive  because  new  people  will 
emerge  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
have  fallen.  It  will  survive  because  the 
whole  of  history  has  shown  that  no 


method  of  police  brutality  has  yet  been 
devised  to  crush  the  human  spirit. 

Let  me  now  state  that  we  do  not 
here  seek,  nor  do  we  have  a  right  to 
seek  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  system  of  any 
other  participating  state.  We  do  not  do 
so.  But  we  have  every  right  to  insist 
that  participating  states  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  What  state  here 
maintains  that  human  brutality  and 
repression  are  an  integral  part  of  its 
system?  What  state  here  maintains  that 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  is  incompatible  with  its 
system?  To  insist  that  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  be 
maintained  is  our  right  under  the  act;  in- 
deed, it  is  our  duty  if  we  are  to  take  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  seriously. 

I  speak  for  the  American  people 
when  I  say  we  want  the  peoples  gov- 
erned by  the  Soviet  Union  to  become  the 
great  contributors  to  civilization  that 
they  aspire  to  be.  We  look  to  the  day 
when  their  government  can  unlock  the 
genius  of  its  peoples — great  peoples 
with  profound  cultures  and  proud 
histories.  We  pray  that  the  government 
will  gain  the  self-confidence  and  the 
moral  courage  to  advance  human  rights 
rather  than  suppress  them  because  that 
is  the  key  to  the  genius  and  greatness  of 
any  people. 

The  transgressions  of  the  Final  Act 
here  cited,  all  of  them  applying  to  the 
short  period  since  our  last  recess,  are 
raised  to  underscore  a  point  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Madrid  meeting. 
Events  outside  our  conference  cloud  the 
possibility  of  significant  achievements 
here.  Their  improvement  will  be 
reflected  in  an  improved  spirit  here. 

The  Tasks  Ahead 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  return  in  Oc- 
tober with  determination  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  We  join  nearly  all  of  the  delega- 
tions here  in  our  determination  to  bring 
this  meeting  to  a  close  with  positive, 
substantial,  and  balanced  results.  What 
we  need  to  accomplish  this  objective  is  a 
reciprocal  commitment.  We  need  a 
demonstration  that  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
tends to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act.  Our  peoples  have  every  right 
to  ask  what  good  it  does  to  talk  about 
new  promises  when  the  old  ones  are  not 
kept. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States 
will  persevere  in  our  efforts  here  for 
peace,  security,  and  understanding  and 


for  the  building  of  the  CSCE  process. 
What  we  have  already  done  in  a  long  1 
months  in  Madrid  is  inadequate,  but  it 
can  provide  a  good  basis  on  which  we 
can  build. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  best  way  to 
build  is  by: 

•  Finding  language  which  makes  u 
mistakable  reference  to  the  important 
role  that  Helsinki  monitors  can  play; 

•  Agreeing  to  discuss  our  problem: 
in  the  human  rights  area  and  human 
contacts  in  a  serious,  thoughtful,  and 
constructive  spirit  at  post-Madrid  ex- 
perts' meetings; 

•  Putting  specific  content  into  the 
Final  Act  language  on  freedom  of 
religion; 

•  Reaching  consensus  on  a  strong 
information  text.  It  is  the  unique  gift  c 
thought  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  animal  world.  The  right  to  hear  fac 
and  ideas  through,  among  other  things 
the  unimpeded  dissemination  of  broad- 
cast information  is  an  integral  part  of 
that  thought  process,  as  is  clear  protec 
tion  for  professional  journalists,  a  vital 
channel  through  which  facts  and  ideas 
are  communicated;  and 

•  Agreeing  on  a  final  document 
which  sets  an  early  date  for  the  next 
follow-up  meeting.  In  the  very  first  da; 
of  the  Madrid  meeting  last  September, 
urged  that  the  best  way  to  show  com- 
mitment to  the  Helsinki  process  was  t< 
agree  at  the  very  outset  that  we  wouk 
have  another  follow-up  meeting  at  a 
reasonable  time  following  the  close  of 
this  one.  For  more  than  10  months,  th 
Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  join  us  in 
this  commitment. 

These  objectives  can  be  met  in  the 
weeks  that  remain  to  us.  Indeed,  they 
could  have  been  met  in  these  last  few 
weeks  if  our  offer  to  negotiate  on  the 
issues  I  have  just  listed  had  been  ac- 
cepted. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  our  reconvem 
session,  it  is  important  to  take  care  th 
the  length  of  this  meeting  does  not 
distort  its  original  and  intended  balanc 
This  would  not  be  healthy  for  the 
Helsinki  process.  We  must  not  turn  th 
CSCE  into  a  military  forum  or  our 
meeting  into  a  preparatory  one  for  a 
military  conference.  Thus,  when  we 
return,  our  delegation  intends  to  assui 
an  equitable  balance  by  continuing  to 
press  for  our  human  rights  proposals; 
and  we  will  continue  to  refer  to  im- 
plementation issues  as  events  require. 
We  cannot  treat  this  meeting  as  if  it 
were  an  ivory  tower,  above  the  clouds 
which  darken  the  world. 
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Finally,  let  us  face  the  fact  that  the 
ext  session  is,  in  all  likelihood,  our  last 
nance  for  a  substantial  concluding  docu- 
lent.  We  note  here  the  realism  of  the 
iwJBS  delegate  last  Friday.  To  proceed 
eyond  December  without  agreement 
lay  well  risk  scorn  for  the  CSCE  proc- 
38.  It  is  too  early  to  contemplate  such  a 
isappointing  result.  But  we  have  less 
ime  than  we  think.  Facing  reality  early 
-.ay  help  us  to  mobilize  ourselves  for  the 
lore  positive  results  we  seek. 

No  delegation  represented  here  will 
egotiate  more  seriously  in  the  8  weeks 
■ft  to  us  than  the  U.S.  delegation.  We 
imericans  return  home  today  deter- 
lined  to  continue  to  do  our  part  to 
:ake  the  full  contribution  that  the 
'SCE  process  and  the  aims  of  security 
nd  cooperation  require  of  all  of  us.  I 
now  that  in  this  wre  are  joined  by 
lany.  We  pray  that  we  will  be  joined  by 


20th  Anniversary 
>f  the  Berlin  Wall 


August  13,  1981,  marks  the  20th  an- 
nversary  of  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  During  the  past  two 
lecades,  this  ugly  barrier  has  provided  a 
onstant  reminder  of  the  tragic  division 
t  the  German  nation  and  the  European 
<>ntinent.  It  has  provided  poignant 
■vidence  of  the  painful  human  divisions 
nought  about  by  Soviet  hegemony  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  German 
)emocratic  Republic.  It  has  also  been 
iramatic  proof  of  the  inability  of  Com- 
nunist  systems  throughout  Europe  to 
rain  the  allegiance  of  their  peoples. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  situa- 
lon  in  Berlin  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
ree  men  everywhere.  Construction  of 
be  Berlin  Wall  in  August  1961  followed 
be  unprecedented  exodus  of  more  than 
million  East  Germans  fleeing  from 
'olitical  oppression.  In  that  same  year, 
he  determined  people  of  West  Berlin 
lemonstrated  anew  the  spirit  that  has 
•nabled  them  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
he  Western  Sectors  110  miles  inside 
';mmunist  territory.  This  determination 
las  continued  unabated  during  the  past 
!0  years.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  West 
ierlin  remains  a  vibrant,  prosperous 
ity.  The  variety  of  its  economic, 
wlitical,  and  cultural  achievements 
tands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  controlled 
nonotone  of  the  East. 

The  United  States  is  honored  to 
naintain  with  the  British  and  French 


Between  1946  and  1961,  more  than  4  million  people  fled  from  East  Berlin  to  the  West. 
Since  the  construction  of  the  wall  in  August  1961,  the  number  of  refugees  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  trickle.  The  Berlin  Wall  (shown  here)  is  being  constantly  reinforced  by  East 
German  authorities. 


allies  the  responsibility  for  defense  of 
freedom  in  the  Western  Sectors  of 
Berlin.  It  also  views  its  commitment  to 
maintenance  of  Four  Power  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  all  of  Berlin  as  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  American 
presence  in  Europe.  In  times  of  crisis, 
the  United  States  has  demonstrated  its 
determination  to  help  preserve  the 
democratic  system  in  West  Berlin,  with 
military  means  if  necessary.  When  com- 
promise appeared  possible,  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  seeking 
pragmatic  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  plagued  the  divided  city.  The 
Quadripartite  Agreement  of  September 
3,  1971,  is  a  prime  example  of  the  type 
of  understandings  which  can  be  reached 
between  East  and  West  if  the  Western 
nations  demonstrate  clearly  their  inten- 
tion of  seeking  practical  and  beneficial 
solutions  without  abandoning  their 
readiness  to  defend  their  interests  when 
necessary. 

The  United  States  remains  commit- 
ted to  seeking  practical  solutions  to 
problems  which  cause  tensions  in  and 
around  Berlin.  It  views  seriously  the 
commitments  contained  in  the 
Quadripartite  Agreement,  including  the 


reaffirmation  of  quadripartite  rights  and 
responsibilities  for  Berlin  and  Germany 
as  a  whole.  This  means  that  these  joint 
rights  and  responsibilities  apply  to  all 
sectors  of  Berlin,  including  East  Berlin. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
views  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
division  of  Berlin  through  the  Berlin 
Wall  as  an  occasion  to  reaffirm  its  com- 
mitment to  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit  which  has  refused  to  die  in  Berlin. 
The  continued  need  of  the  East  German 
regime  to  maintain  the  Berlin  Wall  is 
proof  that  Berliners  in  both  East  and 
West  have  not  abandoned  their  ties  to 
each  other.  They  have  not  lost  their  at- 
tachment to  one  of  the  most  basic  of 
human  desires — the  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  live  one's  life  as  one  chooses  without 
undue  interference  from  the  state.  At  a 
time  when  the  complexity  of  problems 
facing  the  world  is  severely  taxing  the 
abilities  of  societies  everywhere,  the  ex- 
ample provided  by  Berliners,  despite  the 
ugly  East  German  Wall,  demonstrates 
anew  the  flexibility,  adaptability,  and 
basic  human  appeal  of  a  free,  pluralistic 
way  of  life. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS 


U.S.  Commitment 
to  Human  Rights 

by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  July  U,  1981.  Am- 
bassador Stoessel  is  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs. x 

Under  this  Administration,  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  human  rights  is 
a  principal  goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  In- 
deed, it  shapes  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses and  helps  define  the  context  of 
our  international  relationships.  This 
commitment  to  human  rights,  like  our 
entire  foreign  policy,  is  an  expression  of 
values  deeply  held  by  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves.  In  the  debate  over  how 
best  to  pursue  human  rights,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  broad  consensus 
that  exists  about  most  human  rights 
issues.  It  is  recognized  the  world  over 
that  America,  as  a  nation,  is  in  the 
forefront  in  the  struggle  to  advance 
human  rights.  Americans  object  to  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  wherever  they  oc- 
cur. We  believe  that  human  rights  prac- 
tices are  an  important  factor  in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  and  we 
Americans  believe  that  when  things  are 
wrong,  they  should  be  set  right— that  is 
our  duty  to  help.  Our  law  and  our  policy 
reflect  these  deep  feelings  and  draw 
strength  and  inspiration  from  them. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  American 
people,  this  Administration  opposes  the 
violation  of  human  rights  whether  by 
ally  or  adversary,  friend  or  foe.  Ours  is 
not  a  policy  of  "selective  indignation." 
Rather,  it  is  one  of  balanced  and  even- 
handed  condemnation  of  human  rights 
violations  wherever  they  occur. 
Secretary  Haig  has  outlined  the  main 
tenets  of  this  Administration's  foreign 
policy: 

•  Our  emphasis  on  defending  U.S. 
national  security; 

•  Our  determination  to  work  closely 
with  our  allies  and  friends  and  to 
strengthen  our  alliances; 

•  Our  dedication  to  improving  our 
relations  with  developing  countries;  and 

•  The  President's  economic  program 
which  is  transforming  and  revitalizing 
the  n  economy  and  providing  the 
material  basis  for  a  sound  foreign  policy. 


Our  commitment  to  human  rights  is 
fundamental.  It  is  an  integral  element  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  policy, 
which  must  be  considered  along  with— 
not  against— these  other  factors  in  mak- 
ing particular  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Just  as  the  consideration  of  human 
rights  should  not  be  a  mere  afterthought 
in  the  foreign  policy  process,  neither 
should  it  be  isolated  and  pursued  as  if  it 
were  the  only  goal  in  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  We  believe  that  human 
rights  are  not  only  compatible  with  our 
national  interest;  they  are  an  indispen- 
sable element  of  the  American  ap- 
proach—at home  and  abroad.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  make  our  security  interests 
and  our  human  rights  concerns  mutually 
reinforcing  so  that  they  can  be  pursued 
in  tandem. 

U.S.  human  rights  policy  also  should 
be  directed  toward  attaining  real  results. 
It  should  utilize  the  approaches  most 
likely  to  attain  a  real  improvement  in 
human  rights.  It  should  be  effective. 
This  has  usually  been  the  American  ap- 
proach, one  of  effective  pragmatism.  In 
pursuing  this  course,  we  recognize  that 
the  countries  of  the  world  vary  tremen- 
dously in  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  terms,  representing  a  diverse  in- 
heritance of  historical  traditions  and 
contemporary  circumstances.  We  need, 
in  the  1980s,  the  sophistication  to  apply 
our  instruments  of  influence  in  ways 
that  correspond  to— and  respect— the 
complex  international  system,  while 
working  to  move  all  countries  to  show 
greater  respect  for  the  internationally 
agreed  standards  of  human  rights.  Our 
task  is  to  translate  these  agreements  in- 
to reality. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of 
instruments  with  which  we  can— and 
will— promote  human  rights.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  show  leadership  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights,  we  must  lead 
in  the  first  instance  by  our  own  exam- 
ple. This  is  a  precondition  for  success. 
We  need  to  be  an  example  to  other  na- 
tions—both of  strength  and  pros- 
perity—and of  our  vibrant  democratic  in- 
stitutions, for  we  cannot  call  on  others 
to  meet  high  human  rights  standards 
unless  we  do  so  ourselves.  President 
Reagan  has  captured  this  concept  clearly 
in  speaking  of  the  United  States  as  a 
city  upon  a  hill.  We  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  in  this  regard. 


We  must  match  our  commitment  U 
principle  with  strong  political  resolve. 
Our  influence  on  human  rights  can  ex- 
tend only  as  far  as  our  reputation  for 
reliability  to  friends  and  allies  and  the 
respect  we  generate  from  our  adver- 
saries. This  Administration  will  meet 
these  preconditions  for  a  successful 
human  rights  policy. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  is  generally  more  effe 
tive  than  other  approaches  and  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  results.  Traditional 
diplomacy  has  always  combined  public 
and  private  aspects  but  with  greater 
reliance  on  private  approaches  because 
of  their  flexibility  and  precision  and 
because  they  avoid  injury  to  the  dignit 
of  sovereign  states.  If  we  want  other 
governments  to  curb  human  rights 
abuses  in  their  countries  we  should 
speak  to  them  privately  first  and  in 
ways  which  do  not  threaten  them  with 
public  loss  of  face,  which  often  leads 
only  to  obstinacy.  We  should  speak  to 
them,  where  possible,  in  the  framewor 
of  friendly  relations  grounded  in  trust 
and  reciprocity. 

In  a  large  number  of  countries  in  \ 
areas  of  the  world  we  are  undertaking 
vigorous  diplomatic  interventions,  bot> 
to  remind  governments  of  our  continu . 
concern  about  general  human  rights  c  - 
ditions  and  to  seek  relief  for  particula 
victims.  We  have  done  the  latter  with 
governments  whose  relationships  with 
us  are  very  diverse.  But  in  pursuing  1 s 
diplomacy,  it  is  particularly  important ) 
avoid  any  attitude  that  seems  patroni: 
ing  or  arrogant. 

While  private  diplomacy  will  be  tr 
preferred  approach  of  this  Adminstra 
tion,  it  is,  of  course,  vital  not  to  forge 
that  public  expressions  of  concern  car 
also  be  a  useful  instrument  of  human 
rights  policy.  We  will  continue  to  use 
this  instrument  where  it  is  needed.  A 
one  example,  the  Administration  was 
pleased  to  be  able  recently  to  contribu 
$1.5  million  to  the  International  Com 
mittee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  in  su] 
port  of  its  program  for  protecting  am 
assisting  political  detainees  in  many 
countries.  This  was  the  first  U.S.  con 
tribution,  in  response  to  an  appeal  wlh 
ICRC  made  in  early  1980.  The  progr; 
is  a  valuable  means  of  providing  sup[  I 
to  political  prisoners  through  neutral 
channels  and  also  is  consonant  with  t 
Administration's  intention  to  heighte: 
international  consciousness  of  human 
rights  problems. 

We  will  never  be  in  the  position  < 
seeming,  through  silence,  to  renounc 
what  America  stands  for.  But  in  usir 
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ipkwnacy  to  raise  the  world's  con- 
•less  of  human  rights,  we  will 
void  unproductive  posturing  that  could 
ompKcate  real  progress. 

Two  current  examples  of  our  public 
uman  rights  diplomacy  are  the  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  Con- 
reiuv  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
pe  (CSCE)  and  the  37th  session  of 
\.  Human  Rights  Commission. 

•  At  Madrid  the  U.S.  delegation  has 
ioquently  upheld  the  banner  of  human 
lghts,  while  throwing  full  light  on  viola- 

:>v  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  East 
European  states,  and  pressing  hard  for 
■ositive  steps  which  will  assist  in  the 
tion  of  human  rights. 

•  At  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
•1  meeting,  which  opened  barely  2 

veeks  after  the  inauguration,  we  em- 
>hasized  the  continued  U.S.  interest  in 
:uman  rights.  The  major  achievement 
i  lis  the  commission's  adoption  of  the 
)eclaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All 

g  of  Intolerance  and  Discrimination 
iased  on  Religion  or  Belief.  Also 
loteworthy  were  the  resolutions  con- 
tenting Soviet  activities  in  Afghanistan 
.nd  human  rights  violations  in  Kam- 
iuchea. 

In  those  instances  where  nothing 
Ise  is  or  will  be  effective  and  where 
lere  remains  a  need  to  make  our  posi- 
on  unequivocally  clear  to  preserve  in- 
.jrnational  standards,  we  will  be 
repared  to  deal  with  human  rights 
lolations  with  the  various  diplomatic 
nd  economic  measures  available  to  us. 
Finally,  to  encourage  a  better  world 
limate  for  human  rights,  we  are  at- 
mpting  to  strengthen  adherence  to  in- 
•rnational  legal  standards  whenever 

tie.  The  international  sense  of  what 
permissible  and  impermissible  can  be 
ghly  beneficial  to  the  suffering  people 

:  the  world.  We  do  not  nurture 
s  international  sense  of  acceptable 
ehavior  if  we  respond  weakly  to 
utrages  against  our  citizens  and 
iplomats  or  fail  to  defend  our  rights. 
or  this  reason,  we  have  declared  we 
ill  not  negotiate  with  hostage  takers, 
nd  we  have  begun  a  serious  program  to 
ounter  international  terrorism  which 
erpetrates  some  of  the  crudest  viola- 
ions  of  human  rights. 

In  dealing  with  specific  human 
ights  problems,  we  will  be  applying  a 
umber  of  common  sense  criteria. 


•  We  should  act  in  ways  that  are 
most  likely  to  improve  actual  human 
rights  conditions.  This  is  our  most  im- 
portant principle. 

•  At  the  same  time,  we  should  con- 
sider the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative 
human  rights  conditions.  There  can  be 
cases  where  human  rights  violations  are 
so  extreme  that  even  improved  condi- 
tions should  not  make  us  change  our  at- 
titude. 

•  Trends  are  important.  Improve- 
ments—as well  as  deterioration  in  past 
performance— should  be  weighed 
carefully. 

•  In  a  few  cases  we  must  take  a 
stand  even  if  it  will  have  no  immediate 
effect.  In  a  case  like  the  Kampuchean 
genocide  we  must  speak  out  simply  to 
maintain  our  conception  of  decency  and 
to  preserve  the  shreds  of  international 
consensus  on  human  rights  standards. 

•  When  we  decide  on  an  action  pro- 
moting a  right  or  remedying  a  violation, 
we  must  weigh  the  importance  of  the 
particular  human  rights  involved.  Tor- 
ture and  physical  abuse  are  especially 
abhorrent.  We  also  attach  particular  im- 
portance to  promotion  of  political  rights. 

•  We  also  realize  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  universality  with  which 
we  can  secure  various  rights.  Some 
rights  can  easily  be  instituted 
everywhere,  given  good  will;  others  re- 
quire complex  preconditions.  It  follows 
that  we  demand  the  first  category  more 
universally  than  the  second.  Some  parts 
of  the  world  have  longer  and  deeper 
traditions  of  respect  for  human  rights. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  general  for- 
mula for  how  we  weigh  the  criteria  with 
one  another  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  these  criteria  are  only  illustrative. 
Moreover,  human  rights  considerations 
will  be  weighed  with  other  foreign  policy 
concerns.  In  short,  we  must  decide 
human  rights  issues  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  but  in  the  light  of  American  prin- 
ciples. We  are  developing  our  criteria  in 
light  of  experience  and  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

To  conclude,  in  making  decisions  on 
human  rights  policy  we  are  likely  to  con- 
front many  dilemmas.  We  will  face 
many  difficult  cases,  and  it  will  be  hard 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  made  the  right 
decision;  sometimes  we  may  err,  but,  if 
we  are  guided  by  our  principles  and 
learn  from  our  experience,  we  will  refine 
our  judgments  as  we  proceed.  We  will 


move  closer  to  our  goal  of  serving 
human  rights  and  our  national  interest, 
of  living  in  a  world  that  is  both  safer 
and  more  just. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


U.S.  Immigration 
Policy 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  30,  19811 

Our  nation  is  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
More  than  any  other  country,  our 
strength  comes  from  our  own  immigrant 
heritage  and  our  capacity  to  welcome 
those  from  other  lands.  No  free  and 
prosperous  nation  can,  by  itself,  accom- 
modate all  those  who  seek  a  better  life 
or  flee  persecution.  We  must  share  this 
responsibility  with  other  countries. 

The  bipartisan  select  commission 
which  reported  this  spring  concluded 
that  the  Cuban  influx  to  Florida  made 
the  United  States  sharply  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  effective  immigration 
policies,  and  the  need  for  legislation  to 
support  those  policies. 

For  these  reasons,  I  asked  the  At- 
torney General  last  March  to  chair  a 
Task  Force  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy.  We  discussed  the  matter  when 
President  Lopez  Portillo  visited  me  last 
month,  and  we  have  carefully  considered 
the  views  of  our  Mexican  friends.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Attorney  General  has  con- 
sulted with  those  concerned  in  Congress 
and  in  affected  States  and  localities  and 
with  interested  members  of  the  public. 

The  Attorney  General  is  undertaking 
administrative  actions,  and  submitting  to 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  Administra- 
tion, a  legislative  package  based  on  eight 
principles.  These  principles  are  designed 
to  preserve  our  tradition  of  accepting 
foreigners  to  our  shores  but  to  accept 
them  in  a  controlled  and  orderly  fashion. 

•  We  shall  continue  America's  tradi- 
tion as  a  land  that  welcomes  peoples 
from  other  countries.  We  shall  also,  with 
other  countries,  continue  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  welcoming  and  reset- 
tling those  who  flee  oppression. 

•  At  the  same  time,  we  must  insure 
adequate  legal  authority  to  establish  con- 
trol over  immigration:  to  enable  us, 
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when  sudden  influx  of  foreigners  occur, 
to  decide  to  whom  we  grant  the  status 
of  refugee  or  asylee;  to  improve  our 
border  control;  to  expedite  (consistent 
with  fair  procedures  and  our  Constitu- 
tion) return  of  those  coming  here  illegal- 
ly; to  strengthen  enforcement  of  our  fair 
labor  standards  and  laws;  and  to 
penalize  those  who  would  knowingly  en- 
courage violation  of  our  laws.  The  steps 
we  take  to  further  these  objectives, 
however,  must  also  be  consistent  with 
our  values  of  individual  privacy  and 
freedom. 

•  We  have  a  special  relationship 
with  our  closest  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Our  immigration  policy  should 
reflect  this  relationship. 

•  We  must  also  recognize  that  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
historically  benefitted  from  Mexicans  ob- 
taining employment  in  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  our  States  have 
special  labor  needs,  and  we  should  take 
these  into  account. 

•  Illegal  immigrants  in  considerable 
numbers  have  become  productive 
members  of  our  society  and  are  a  basic 
part  of  our  work  force.  Those  who  have 
established  equities  in  the  United  States 
should  be  recognized  and  accorded  legal 
status.  At  the  same  time,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  not  encourage  illegal  immigra- 
tion. 

•  We  shall  strive  to  distribute  fairly, 
among  the  various  localities  of  this  coun- 
try, the  impacts  of  our  national  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policy,  and  we  shall  im- 
prove the  capability  of  those  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  deal  with 
these  matters. 

•  We  shall  seek  new  ways  to  in- 
tegrate refugees  into  our  society  without 
nurturing  their  dependence  on  welfare. 

•  Finally,  we  recognize  that  im- 
migration and  refugee  problems  require 
international  solutions;  we  will  seek 
greater  international  cooperation  in  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  and,  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  international  coopera- 
tion to  assist  accelerated  economic 
development  to  reduce  motivations  for 
illegal  immigration. 

Immigration  and  refugee  policy  is  an 
important  part  of  our  past  and  fun- 
damental to  our  national  interest.  With 
the  help  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  we  will  work  toward  a 
new  and  realistic  immigration  policy,  a 
policy  that  will  be  fair  to  our  own 
citizens  while  it  opens  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  seek  a  new  life  in 
America. 


Sinai  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers  Established 


■  from  Vs  i  press 

■ 


At  a  ceremony  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  August  3,  1981,  Ephraim 
Evron,  Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States,  and  Ashraf  A.  Gorbal, 
Ambassador  of  Egypt  to  the  United 
States,  signed  the  protocol  establishing 
the  Sinai  multinational  force  and 
observers  (MFO).  Secretary  Haig  signed 
as  witness  for  the  United  States. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  identical 
letters  from  Secretary  Haig  to  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  and 
Kamal  Hasan  All,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Egypt,  of  August  3;  the  protocol, 
annex,  and  appendix;  and  a  statement  by 
Nicholas  A.  Veliotes,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  July  20,  1981. 


SECRETARY'S  LETTER 
TO  EGYPTIAN  AND  ISRAELI 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS, 
AUG.  3,  1981 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

I  wish  to  confirm  the  understandings  con- 
cerning the  United  States'  role  reached  in 
your  negotiations  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers: 

1.  The  post  of  the  Director-General  will 
be  held  by  U.S.  nationals  suggested  by  the 
United  States. 

2.  Egypt  and  Israel  will  accept  proposals 
made  by  the  United  States  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director-General,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commander,  and  the  finan- 
cial issues  related  to  paragraphs  24-26  of  the 
Annex  to  the  Protocol,  if  no  agreement  is 
reached  on  any  of  these  issues  between  the 
Parties.  The  United  States  will  participate  in 
deliberations  concerning  financial  matters.  In 
the  event  of  differences  of  view  between  the 
Parties  over  the  composition  of  the  MFO,  the 
two  sides  will  invite  the  United  States  to  join 
them  in  resolving  any  issues. 

3.  Subject  to  Congressional  authorization 
and  appropriations: 

A.  The  United  States  will  contribute  an 
infantry  battalion  and  a  logistics  support  unit 
from  its  armed  forces  and  will  provide  a 
group  of  civilian  observers  to  the  MFO. 

B.  The  United  States  will  contribute 
one-third  of  the  annual  operating  expenses  of 
the  MFO.  The  United  States  will  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  MFO  for  the  costs  incurred  in 
the  change  of  station  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
provided  to  the  MFO  and  for  the  costs  in- 
curred in  providing  civilian  observers  to  the 


MFO.  For  the  initial  period  (July  17, 
1981 -September  30,1982)  during  which  there 
will  be  exceptional  costs  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  MFO,  the  United  States 
agrees  to  provide  three-fifths  of  the  costs, 
subject  to  the  same  understanding  concernin 
reimbursement. 

C.  The  United  States  will  use  its  best 
efforts  to  find  acceptable  replacements  for 
contingents  that  withdraw  from  the  MFO. 

D.  The  United  States  remains  prepare' 
to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  an  acceptable  MFO. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  sent  today  tc 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Israel  [of 
Egypt]  an  identical  letter,  and  I  propose  tha 
my  letters  and  the  replies  thereto  constitute 
an  agreement  among  the  three  States. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr 


PROTOCOL 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Treaty  of  Peace  dated  March  26,  1979 
(hereinafter,  "the  Treaty"),  provides  for  the 
fulfillment  of  certain  functions  by  the  Unitei 
Nations  Forces  and  Observers  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  indicated 
on  18  May  1981,  that  the  Security  Council 
was  unable  to  reach  the  necessary  agreemer 
on  the  proposal  to  establish  the  UN  Forces 
and  Observers,  Egypt  and  Israel,  acting  in 
full  respect  for  the  purposes  and  principles  < 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  have  reached  tl 
following  agreement: 

1 .  A  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(hereinafter,  "MFO")  is  hereby  established  a 
an  alternative  to  the  United  Nations  Forces 
and  Observers.  The  two  parties  may  considt 
the  possibility  of  replacing  the  arrangement 
hereby  established  with  alternative  ar- 
rangements by  mutual  agreement. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  which 
relate  to  the  establishment  and  functions  an 
responsibilities  of  the  UN  Forces  and 
Observers  shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to 
the  establishment  and  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  MFO  or  as  provided  in  this 
Protocol. 

3.  The  provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  Agreed  Minute  thereto  shall 
apply  to  the  MFO.  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  2  of  this  Protocol,  the  words 
"through  the  procedures  indicated  in 
paragraph  4  of  Article  IV  and  the  Agreed 
Minute  thereto"  shall  be  substituted  for  "by 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
with  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  five  perma 
nent  members"  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  I\ 
of  the  Treaty. 

4.  The  Parties  shall  agree  on  the  nation 
from  which  the  MFO  will  be  drawn. 
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5.  The  mission  of  the  MFO  shall  be  to 
idertake  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
ipulated  in  the  Treats  for  the  United  Na- 
>ns  Forces  and  Observers.  Details  relating 
the  international  nature,  size,  structure 

id  operation  of  the  MFO  are  set  out  in  the 
taehed  Annex. 

6.  The  Parties  shall  appoint  a  Director- 
■neral  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
rection  of  the  MFO.  The  Director-General 
all,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Parties, 
point  a  Commander,  who  shall  be  responsi- 
?  for  the  daily  command  of  the  MFO. 
?tails  relating  to  the  Director-General  and 

e  Commander  are  set  out  in  the  attached 
inex. 

7.  The  expenses  of  the  MFO  which  are 

red  by  other  sources  shall  be  borne 
ually  by  the  Parties. 

8.  Disputes  arising  from  the  interpreta- 
»n  and  application  of  this  Protocol  shall  be 
solved  according  to  Article  VII  of  the 

eat  v. 

9.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
len  each  Party  has  notified  the  other  that 

its  Constitutional  requirements  have  been 
[filled.  The  attached  Annex  shall  be  regard- 
as  an  integral  part  hereof.  This  Protocol 
all  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary 
tneral  of  the  United  Nations  for  registra- 
m  in  acccordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ie  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns. 

>r  the  Government  of  the 
■ab  Republic  of  Egypt: 

SHRAF  A.  GORBAL 

>r  the  Government  of 
e  State  of  Israel: 

'HRAIM  EVRON 


itnessed  by: 

-EXANDER  M.  HAIG,  Jr. 

ir  the  Government  of  the 
lited  States  of  America 


NNEX 


rector-General 

The  Parties  shall  appoint  a  Director- 
;neral  of  the  MFO  within  one  month  of  the 
ming  of  this  Protocol.  The  Director-General 
all  serve  a  term  of  four  years,  which  may 
renewed.  The  Parties  may  replace  the 
rector-General  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his 
rm. 

2.  The  Director-General  shall  be  responsi- 
!  for  the  direction  of  the  MFO  in  the  fulfill- 
ent  of  its  functions  and  in  this  respect  is 
thorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  MFO.  In 
eordance  with  local  laws  and  regulations 
d  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
FO,  the  Director-General  is  authorized  to 
gage  an  adequate  staff,  to  institute  legal 
oceedings,  to  contract,  to  acquire  and 
spoee  of  property,  and  to  take  those  other 
tions  necessary  and  proper  for  the  fulfill- 
ent  of  his  responsibilities.  The  MFO  shall 


not  own  immovable  property  in  the  territory 
<<(  cither  Party  without  the  agreement  of  the 
respective  government.  The  Director-General 
shall  determine  the  location  of  his  office,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  country  in  which 
the  office  will  be  located. 

3.  Subject  to  the  authorization  of  the  Par 
ties,  the  Director-General  shall  request  those 
nations  agreeable  to  the  Parties  to  supply 
contingents  to  the  MFO  and  to  receive  the 
agreement  of  contributing  nations  that  the 
contingents  will  conduct  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Protocol. 
The  Director-General  shall  impress  upon  con- 
tributing nations  the  importance  of  continuity 
of  service  in  units  with  the  MFO  so  that  the 
Commander  may  be  in  a  position  to  plan  his 
operations  with  knowledge  of  what  units  will 
be  available.  The  Director-General  shall  ob- 
tain the  agreement  of  contributing  nations 
that  the  national  contingents  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  without  adequate  prior  notifica- 
tion to  the  Director-General. 

4.  The  Director-General  shall  report  to 
the  Parties  on  developments  relating  to  the 
functioning  of  the  MFO.  He  may  raise  with 
either  or  both  Parties,  as  appropriate,  any 
matter  concerning  the  functioning  of  the 
MFO.  For  this  purpose,  Egypt  and  Israel 
shall  designate  senior  responsible  officials  as 
agreed  points  of  contact  for  the  Director- 
General.  In  the  event  that  either  Party  or  the 
Director-General  requests  a  meeting,  it  will 
be  convened  in  the  location  determined  by 
the  Director-General  within  48  hours.  Access 
across  the  international  boundary  shall  only 
be  permitted  through  entry  checkpoints 
designated  by  each  Party.  Such  access  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  each  country.  Adequate  procedures  will  be 
established  by  each  Party  to  facilitate  such 
entries. 


Military  Command  Structure 

5.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  6  of  the  Pro- 
tocol, the  Director-General  shall  appoint  a 
Commander  of  the  MFO  within  one  month  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Director-General.  The 
Commander  will  be  an  officer  of  general  rank 
and  shall  serve  a  term  of  three  years  which 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Parties,  be 
renewed  or  curtailed.  He  shall  not  be  of  the 
same  nationality  as  the  Director-General. 

6.  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  Annex, 
the  Commander  shall  have  full  command 
authority  over  the  MFO,  and  shall  pro- 
mulgate its  Standing  Operating  Procedures. 
In  making  the  command  arrangements 
stipulated  in  paragraph  9  of  Article  VI  of  An- 
nex I  of  the  Treaty  (hereinafter  "Annex  I"), 
the  Commander  shall  establish  a  chain  of 
command  for  the  MFO  linked  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  national  contingents  made 
available  by  contributing  nations.  The 
members  of  the  MFO,  although  remaining  in 
their  national  service,  are,  during  the  period 
of  their  assignment  to  the  MFO,  under  the 
Director-General  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Commander  through  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. 


7.  The  Commander  shall  also  have 
general  responsibility  for  the  good  order  of 
the  MFO.  Responsibility  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion in  national  contingents  provided  for  the 
MFO  rests  with  the  commanders  of  the  na- 
tional contingents. 

Functions  and  Responsibilities  of  the  MFO 

8.  The  mission  of  the  MFO  shall  be  to  under- 
take the  functions  and  responsibilities 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Forces  and  Observers. 

9.  The  MFO  shall  supervise  the  im- 
plementation of  Annex  I  and  employ  its  best 
efforts  to  prevent  any  violation  of  its  terms. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  MFO,  as  ap- 
propriate, the  Parties  agree  to  the  following 
arrangements: 

(a)  Operation  of  checkpoints,  recon- 
naissance patrols,  and  observation  posts 
along  the  international  boundary  and  Line  B, 
and  within  Zone  C. 

(b)  Periodic  verification  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  Annex  I 
will  be  carried  out  not  less  than  twice  a 
month  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Par- 
ties. 

(c)  Additional  verifications  within  48 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  a  request  from 
either  Party. 

(d)  Ensuring  the  freedom  of  navigation 
through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  in  accordance 
with  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

11.  When  a  violation  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  MFO,  it  shall  be  rectified  by  the 
respective  Party  within  48  hours.  The  Party 
shall  notify  the  MFO  of  the  rectification. 

12.  The  operations  of  the  MFO  shall  not 
be  construed  as  substituting  for  the  undertak- 
ings by  the  Parties  described  in  paragraph  2 
of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty.  MFO  personnel 
will  report  such  acts  by  individuals  as 
described  in  that  paragraph  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  police  of  the  respective  Party. 

13.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  Article  II 
of  Annex  I,  and  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  7  of  Article  VI  of  Annex  I,  at  the 
checkpoints  at  the  international  boundary, 
normal  border  crossing  functions,  such  as 
passport  inspection  and  customs  control,  will 
be  carried  out  by  officials  of  the  respective 
Party. 

14.  The  MFO  operating  in  the  Zones  will 
enjoy  freedom  of  movement  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  tasks. 

15.  MFO  support  flights  to  Egypt  or 
Israel  will  follow  normal  rules  and  procedures 
for  international  flights.  Egypt  and  Israel  will 
undertake  to  facilitate  clearances  for  such 
flights. 

16.  Verification  flights  by  MFO  aircraft 
in  the  Zones  will  be  cleared  with  the 
authorities  of  the  respective  Party,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  to  ensure  that  the 
flights  can  be  undertaken  in  a  timely  manner. 

17.  MFO  aircraft  will  not  cross  the  inter- 
national boundary  without  prior  notification 
and  clearance  by  each  of  the  Parties. 

18.  MFO  reconnaissance  aircraft 
operating  in  Zone  C  will  provide  notification 
to  the  civil  air  control  center  and,  thereby,  to 
the  Egyptian  liaison  officer  therein. 
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Size  and  Organization 

19.  The  MFO  shall  consist  of  a  headquarters, 
three  infantry  battalions  totalling  not  more 
than  2,000  troops,  a  coastal  patrol  unit  and 
an  observer  unit,  an  aviation  element  and 
logistics,  and  signal  units. 

20.  The  MFO  units  will  have  standard  ar- 
mament and  equipment  appropriate  to  their 
peacekeeping  mission  as  stipulated  in  this  An- 
nex. 

21.  The  MFO  headquarters  will  be 
organized  to  fulfill  its  duties  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  and  this  Annex.  It  shall  be 
manned  by  staff-trained  officers  of  ap- 
propriate rank  provided  by  the  troop  con- 
tributing nations  as  part  of  their  national  con- 
tingents. Its  organization  will  be  determined 
by  the  Commander,  who  will  assign  staff 
positions  to  each  contributor  on  an  equitable 
basis. 


Reports 

22.  The  Commander  will  report  findings 
simultaneously  to  the  Parties  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  later  than  24  hours,  after  a 
verification  or  after  a  violation  has  been  con- 
firmed. The  Commander  will  also  provide  the 
Parties  simultaneously  a  monthly  report  sum- 
marizing the  findings  of  the  checkpoints, 
observation  posts,  and  reconnaissance 
patrols. 

23.  Reporting  formats  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  Commander  with  the  Parties  in  the 
Joint  Commission.  Reports  to  the  Parties  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  liaison  offices  to  be 
established  in  accordance  with  paragraph  31 
below. 


Financing,  Administration,  and  Facilities 

24.  The  budget  for  each  financial  year  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Director-General  and  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Parties.  The  financial 
year  shall  be  from  October  1  through 
September  30.  Contributions  shall  be  paid  in 
U.S.  dollars,  unless  the  Director-General  re- 
quests contributions  in  some  other  form.  Con- 
tributions shall  be  committed  the  first  day  of 
the  financial  year  and  made  available  as  the 
Director-General  determines  necessary  to 
meet  expenditures  of  the  MFO. 

25.  For  the  period  prior  to  October  1, 
1981,  the  budget  of  the  MFO  shall  consist  of 
such  sums  as  the  Director-General  shall 
receive.  Any  contributions  during  that  period 
will  be  credited  to  the  share  of  the  budget  of 
the  contributing  state  in  Financial  Year  1982, 
and  thereafter  as  necessary,  so  that  the  con- 
tribution is  fully  credited. 

26.  The  Director-General  shall  prepare 
financial  and  administrative  regulations  con- 
sistent with  this  Protocol  and  submit  them  no 

than  December  1,  1981,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Parties.  These  financial  regula- 
ihall  include  a  budgetary  process  which 
takes  into  account  the  budgetary  cycles  of 

ontributing  states. 

27.  The  Commander  shall  request  the  ap- 
.1  of  the  r<  i'arty  for  the  use  of 

facil  territory  necessary  for  the 

proper  functioning  of  'he  MFO.  In  this  run 


nection,  the  respective  Party,  after  giving  its 
approval  for  the  use  by  the  MFO  of  land  or 
existing  buildings  and  their  fixtures,  will  not 
be  reimbursed  by  the  MFO  for  such  use. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Joint  Commission 
Prior  to  Its  Dissolution 

28.  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Annex  I,  the  Joint  Commission  will 
supervise  the  implementation  of  the  ar- 
rangements described  in  Annex  I  and  its  Ap- 
pendix, as  indicated  in  subparagraphs  b,  c,  h, 
i,  and  j  of  paragraph  3  of  Article  IV. 

29.  The  Joint  Commission  will  implement 
the  preparations  required  to  enable  the 
Liaison  System  to  undertake  its  respon- 
sibilities in  accordance  with  Article  VII  of 
Annex  I. 

30.  The  Joint  Commission  will  determine 
the  modalities  and  procedures  for  the  im- 
plementation of  Phase  Two,  as  described  in 
paragraph  3(b)  of  Article  I  of  Annex  I,  based 
on  the  modalities  and  procedures  that  were 
implemented  in  Phase  One. 


Liaison  System 

31.  The  Liaison  System  will  undertake  the 
responsibilities  indicated  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  VII  of  Annex  I,  and  may  discuss  any 
other  matters  which  the  Parties  by  agree- 
ment may  place  before  it.  Meetings  will  be 
held  at  least  once  a  month.  In  the  event  that 
either  Party  or  the  Commander  requests  a 
special  meeting,  it  will  be  convened  within  24 
hours.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  El- 
Arish  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the 
MFO  assumes  its  functions.  Meetings  will 
alternate  between  El-Arish  and  Beer  Sheba, 
unless  the  Parties  otherwise  agree.  The  Com- 
mander shall  be  invited  to  any  meeting  in 
which  subjects  concerning  the  MFO  are 
discussed,  or  when  either  Party  requests 
MFO  presence.  Decisions  will  be  reached  by 
agreement  of  Egypt  and  Israel. 

32.  The  Commander  and  each  chief 
liaison  officer  will  have  access  to  one  another 
in  their  respective  offices.  Adequate  pro- 
cedures will  be  worked  out  between  the  Par- 
ties with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  entry  for 
this  purpose  of  the  representatives  of  either 
Party  to  the  territory  of  the  other. 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

33.  Each  Party  will  accord  to  the  MFO  the 
privileges  and  immunities  indicated  in  the  at- 
tached Appendix. 

Schedule 

34.  The  MFO  shall  assume  its  functions  at 
1300  hours  on  April  25,  1982. 

35.  The  MFO  shall  be  in  place  by  1300 
hours,  on  March  20,  1982. 


APPENDIX 


Definitions 

1.  The  "Multinational  Force  and  Observers" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  MFO")  is  thi 
organization  established  by  the  Protocol. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Appendix,  th 
term  "Member  of  the  MFO"  refers  to  the 
Director-General,  the  Commander  and  any 
person,  other  than  a  resident  of  the  Receiv- 
ing State,  belonging  to  the  military  con- 
tingent of  a  Participating  State  or  otherwis' 
under  the  authority  of  the  Director-General 
and  his  spouse  and  minor  children,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

3.  The  "Receiving  State"  means  the 
authorities  of  Egypt  or  Israel  as  appropriat 
and  the  territories  under  their  control. 
"Government  authorities"  includes  all  natioi 
and  local,  civil  and  military  authorities  calle 
upon  to  perform  functions  relating  to  the 
MFO  under  the  provisions  of  this  Appendix 
without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  responsib: 
ty  of  the  Government  of  the  Receiving  Sta' 

4.  "Resident  of  the  Receiving  State"  in- 
cludes (a)  a  person  with  citizenship  of  the 
Receiving  State,  (b)  a  person  resident 
therein,  or  (c)  a  person  present  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Receiving  State  other  than  a 
member  of  the  MFO. 

5.  "Participating  State"  means  a  State 
that  contributes  personnel  to  the  MFO. 


Duties  of  members  of  the  MFO  in  the 
Receiving  State: 

6.  (a)  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  respect  th 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Receiving  Stat< 
and  shall  refrain  from  any  activity  of  a 
political  character  in  the  Receiving  State  a 
from  any  action  incompatible  with  the  inte 
national  nature  of  their  duties  or  inconsist< : 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  arrangement 
The  Director-General  shall  take  all  ap- 
propriate measures  to  ensure  the  observan 
of  these  obligations. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  their  dutk 
for  the  MFO,  members  of  the  MFO  shall 
receive  their  instructions  only  from  the 
Director-General  and  the  chain  of  comman 
designated  by  him. 

(c)  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  exerc* 
the  utmost  discretion  in  regard  to  all  matt  s 
relating  to  their  duties  and  functions.  The; 
shall  not  communicate  to  any  person  any  i 
formation  known  to  them  by  reason  of  the 
position  with  the  MFO  which  has  not  beer 
made  public,  except  in  the  course  of  their 
duties  or  by  authorization  of  the  Director- 
General.  These  obligations  do  not  cease  up 
the  termination  of  their  assignment  with  t  ■ 
MFO. 

(d)  The  Director-General  will  ensun 
that  in  the  Standing  Operating  Procedure  >f 
the  MFO,  there  will  be  arrangements  to 
avoid  accidental  or  inadvertent  threats  to  e 
safety  of  MFO  members. 
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•:ntrv  and  exit:  Identification 

'   Individual  or  collective  passports  shall  be 
ssoed  by  the  Participating  States  for 
Members  of  the  MFO.  The  Director-General 
hall  notify  the  Receiving  State  of  the  names 
tad  scheduled  time  of  arrival  of  MFO 
netnbers,  and  other  necessary  information, 
'he  Receiving  State  shall  issue  an  individual 
r  collective  multiple  entry  visa  as  ap- 
propriate prior  to  that  travel.  No  other 
tocuments  shall  be  required  for  a  member  of 
be  MFO  to  enter  or  leave  the  Receiving 
>tate.  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  be  exempt 
rom  immigration  inspection  and  restrictions 
m  entering  or  departing  from  the  territory 
>f  the  Receiving  State.  They  shall  also  be  ex- 
■mpt  from  any  regulations  governing  the 

•;ce  of  aliens  in  the  Receiving  State,  in- 
iuding  registration,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
•idered  as  acquiring  any  right  to  permanent 
esidence  or  domicile  in  the  Receiving  State, 
["he  Receiving  State  shall  also  provide  each 
member  of  the  Force  with  a  personal  identity 
•ard  prior  to  or  upon  his  arrival. 

8.  Members  of  the  MFO  will  at  all  times 
•heir  personal  identity  cards  issued  by 

he  Receiving  State.  Members  of  the  MFO 
nay  be  required  to  present,  but  not  to  sur- 
render, their  passport  or  identity  cards  upon 
iemand  of  an  appropriate  authority  of  the 
deceiving  State.  Except  as  provided  in 
aaragraph  7  of  this  Appendix,  the  passport  or 
•ientity  card  will  be  the  only  document  re- 
quired for  a  member  of  the  MFO. 

9.  If  a  member  of  the  MFO  leaves  the 
services  of  the  Participating  State  to  which 
ie  belongs  and  is  not  repatriated,  the 
Director-General  shall  immediately  inform 

he  authorities  of  the  Receiving  State,  giving 
such  particulars  as  may  be  required.  The 
Jirector-General  shall  similarly  inform  the 
luthorities  of  the  Receiving  State  of  any 
nember  of  the  MFO  who  has  absented 
limself  for  more  than  twenty-one  days.  If  an 
-xpulsion  order  against  the  ex-member  of  the 
MFO  has  been  made,  the  Director-General 
-hall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  per- 
son concerned  shall  be  received  within  the 
erritory  of  the  Participating  State  concern- 
?d. 


lurisdiction 

10.  The  following  arrangements  respecting 
riminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  are  made  hav- 
ng  regard  to  the  special  functions  of  the 
MFO  and  not  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
-nembers  of  the  MFO.  The  Director-General 
shall  cooperate  at  all  times  with  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Receiving  State 

)  facilitate  the  proper  administration  of 
ustice,  secure  the  observance  of  laws  and 
-epilations,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
iny  abuse  in  connection  with  the  privileges, 

mmunities,  and  facilities  mentioned  in  this 
Appendix. 


I  riminal  jurisdiction 

11.  (a)  Military  members  of  the  MFO  and 
members  of  the  civilian  observer  group  of  the 
-hall  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 


tion of  their  respective  national  states  in 
respect  of  any  criminal  offenses  which  may 
be  committed  by  them  in  the  Receiving  State. 
Any  such  person  who  is  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  will  be  brought  to  trial 
by  the  respective  Participating  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  laws. 

(b)  Subject  to  paragraph  25,  other 
members  of  the  MFO  shall  be  immune  from 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Receiving 
State  in  respect  of  words  spoken  or  written 
and  all  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  of- 
ficial capacity. 

(c)  The  Director-General  shall  obtain 
the  assurances  of  each  Participating  State 
that  it  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  assure  proper  discipline  of  its 
personnel  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  any  crime  or  offense  which  might 
be  committed  by  its  personnel.  The  Director- 
General  shall  comply  with  requests  of  the 
Receiving  State  for  the  withdrawal  from  its 
territory  of  any  member  of  the  MFO  who 
violates  its  laws,  regulations,  customs,  or 
traditions.  The  Director-General,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Participating  State,  may  waive 
the  immunity  of  a  member  of  the  MFO. 

(d)  Without  prejudice  to  the  foregoing, 
a  Participating  State  may  enter  into  a  sup- 
plementary arrangement  with  the  Receiving 
State  to  limit  or  waive  the  immunities  of  its 
members  of  the  MFO  who  are  on  periods  of 
leave  while  in  the  Receiving  State. 

Civil  jurisdiction 

12.  (a)  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  Receiving  State  or  to  other  legal  process 
in  any  matter  relating  to  their  official  duties. 
In  a  case  arising  from  a  matter  relating  to  of- 
ficial duties  and  which  involves  a  member  of 
the  MFO  and  a  resident  of  the  Receiving 
State,  and  in  other  disputes  as  agreed,  the 
procedure  provided  in  paragraph  38(b)  of  this 
Appendix  shall  apply  to  the  settlement. 

(b)  If  the  Director-General  certifies 
that  a  member  of  the  MFO  is  unable  because 
of  official  duties  or  authorized  absence  to  pro- 
tect his  interests  in  a  civil  proceeding  in 
which  he  is  a  participant,  the  court  or 
authority  shall  at  his  request  suspend  the 
proceeding  until  the  elimination  of  the 
disability,  but  for  not  more  than  ninety  days. 
Property  of  a  member  of  the  MFO  which  is 
certified  by  the  Director-General  to  be  need- 
ed by  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  official 
duties  shall  be  free  from  seizure  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  judgment,  decision,  or  order, 
together  with  other  property  not  subject 
thereto  under  the  law  of  the  Receiving  State. 
The  personal  liberty  of  a  member  of  the  MFO 
shall  not  be  restricted  by  a  court  or  other 
authority  of  the  Receiving  State  in  a  civil 
proceeding,  whether  to  enforce  a  judgment, 
decision,  or  order,  to  compel  an  oath  of 
disclosure,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

(c)  In  the  cases  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  above,  the  claimant  may  elect 
to  have  his  claim  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  set  out  in  paragraph  38(b) 
of  this  Appendix.  Where  a  claim  adjudicated 
or  an  award  made  in  favor  of  the  claimant  by 


a  court  of  the  Receiving  State  or  the  Claims 
Commission  under  paragraph  38(b)  of  this 
Appendix  has  not  been  satisified,  the 
authorities  of  the  Receiving  State  may, 
without  prejudice  to  the  claimant's  rights, 
seek  the  good  offices  of  the  Director-General 
to  obtain  satisfaction. 


Notification:  certification 

13.  If  any  civil  proceeding  is  instituted 
against  a  member  of  the  MFO,  before  any 
court  of  the  Receiving  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion, notification  shall  be  given  to  the 
Director-General.  The  Director-General  shall 
certify  to  the  court  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
ceeding is  related  to  the  official  duties  of 
such  member. 


Military  police:  arrest:  transfer  of  custody 
and  mutual  assistance 

14.  The  Director-General  shall  take  all  ap- 
propriate measures  to  ensure  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  good  order  among  members  of 
the  MFO.  To  this  end  military  police 
designated  by  the  Director-General  shall 
police  the  premises  referred  to  in  paragraph 
19  of  this  Appendix,  and  such  areas  where 
the  MFO  is  functioning. 

15.  The  military  police  of  the  MFO  shall 
immediately  transfer  to  the  civilian  police  of 
the  Receiving  State  any  individual,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  MFO,  of  whom  it  takes  tem- 
porary custody. 

16.  The  police  of  the  Receiving  State 
shall  immediately  transfer  to  the  MFO  any 
member  of  the  MFO,  of  whom  it  takes  tem- 
porary custody,  pending  a  determination  con- 
cerning jurisdiction. 

17.  The  Director-General  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Receiving  State  shall  assist 
each  other  concerning  all  offenses  in  respect 
of  which  either  or  both  have  an  interest,  in- 
cluding the  production  of  witnesses,  and  in 
the  collection  and  production  of  evidence,  in- 
cluding the  seizure  and,  in  proper  cases,  the 
handing  over,  of  things  connected  with  an  of- 
fense. The  handing  over  of  any  such  things 
may  be  made  subject  to  their  return  within 
the  time  specified  by  the  authority  delivering 
them.   Each  shall  notify  the  other  of  the 
disposition  of  any  case  in  the  outcome  of 
which  the  other  may  have  an  interest  or  in 
which  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  custody 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  15  and  16 
of  this  Appendix. 

18.  The  government  of  the  Receiving 
State  will  ensure  the  prosecution  of  persons 
subject  to  its  criminal  jurisdiction  who  are  ac- 
cused of  acts  in  relation  to  the  MFO  or  its 
members  which,  if  committed  in  relation  to 
the  forces  of  the  Receiving  State  or  their 
members,  would  have  rendered  them  liable  to 
prosecution.  The  Director-General  will  take 
the  measures  within  his  power  with  respect 
to  crimes  or  offenses  committed  against 
citizens  of  the  Receiving  State  by  members  of 
the  MFO. 
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Premises  of  the  MFO 

19.  Without  prejudice  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
premises  of  the  MFO  remain  the  territory  of 
the  Receiving  State,  they  shall  be  inviolable 
and  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and 
authority  of  the  Director-General,  who  alone 
may  consent  to  the  entry  of  officials  to  per- 
form duties  on  such  premises. 


MFO  flag 

20.  The  Receiving  States  permit  the  MFO  to 
display  a  special  flag  or  insignia,  of  design 
agreed  upon  by  them,  on  its  headquarters, 
camps,  posts,  or  other  premises,  vehicles, 
boats,  and  otherwise  as  decided  by  the 
Director-General.  Other  flags  or  pennants 
may  be  displayed  only  in  exceptional  cases 
and  in  accordance  with  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Director-General.  Sympathetic  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  observations  or  re- 
quests of  the  authorities  of  the  Receiving 
State  concerning  this  last-mentioned  matter. 
If  the  MFO  flag  or  other  flag  is  flown,  the 
flag  of  the  Receiving  State  shall  be  flown 
alongside  it. 

Uniform:  Vehicle,  boats  and  aircraft  mark- 
ings and  registration:  Operating 
permits 

21.  Military  members  of  the  MFO  shall  nor- 
mally wear  their  national  uniform  with  such 
identifying  MFO  insignia  as  the  Director- 
General  may  prescribe.  The  conditions  on 
which  the  wearing  of  civilian  dress  is 
authorized  shall  be  notified  by  the  Director- 
General  to  the  authorities  of  the  Receiving 
State  and  sympathetic  consideration  will  be 
given  to  observations  or  requests  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Receiving  State  concerning 
this  matter.  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  wear 
civilian  dress  while  outside  the  areas  where 
they  are  functioning.  Service  vehicles,  boats, 
and  aircraft  shall  not  carry  the  marks  or 
license  plates  of  any  Participating  State,  but 
shall  carry  the  distinctive  MFO  identification 
mark  and  license  which  shall  be  notified  by 
the  Director-General  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Receiving  State.  Such  vehicles,  boats,  and 
aircraft  shall  not  be  subject  to  registration 
and  licensing  under  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Receiving  State.  Authorities  of  the 
Receiving  State  shall  accept  as  valid,  without 
a  test  or  fee,  a  permit,  or  license  for  the 
operation  of  service  vehicles,  boats,  and  air- 
craft issued  by  the  Director-General.  MFO 
drivers  shall  be  given  permits  by  the  Receiv- 
ing State  to  enable  them  to  drive  outside  the 
areas  where  they  are  functioning,  if  these 
permits  are  required  by  the  Receiving  State. 

Arms 

22.  Members  of  the  MFO  who  are  off-duty 
shall  not  carry  arms  while  outside  the  areas 
wh<-re  they  are  functioning. 


Privileges  and  immunities  of  the  MFO 

28   The  MFO  shall  enjoy  the  status, 
privileges,  arid  immunities  accorded  in  Article 


II  of  the  Convention  on  the  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  United  Nations 
(hereinafter,  "the  Convention").  The  provi- 
sions of  Article  II  of  the  Convention  shall 
also  apply  to  the  property,  funds,  and  assets 
of  Participating  States  used  in  the  Receiving 
State  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
MFO.  Such  Participating  States  may  not  ac- 
quire immovable  property  in  the  Receiving 
State  without  agreement  of  the  government 
of  the  Receiving  State.  The  government  of 
the  Receiving  State  recognizes  that  the  right 
of  the  MFO  to  import  free  of  duty  equipment 
for  the  MFO  and  provisions,  supplies,  and 
other  goods  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members 
of  the  MFO,  includes  the  right  of  the  MFO  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  operate  at  head- 
quarters, camps,  and  posts,  service  institutes 
providing  amenities  for  the  members  of  the 
MFO.  The  amenities  that  may  be  provided  by 
service  institutes  shall  be  goods  of  a  con- 
sumable nature  (tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, beer,  etc.),  and  other  customary  articles 
of  small  value.  To  the  end  that  duty-free  im- 
portation for  the  MFO  may  be  effected  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  government  of  the  Receiving 
State,  a  mutually  satisfactory  procedure,  in- 
cluding documentation,  shall  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  Director-General  and  the  customs 
authorities  of  the  Receiving  State.  The 
Director-General  shall  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  exemp- 
tion and  to  prevent  the  sale  or  resale  of  such 
goods  to  persons  other  than  the  members  of 
the  MFO.  Sympathetic  consideration  shall  be 
given  by  the  Director-General  to  observations 
or  requests  of  the  authorities  of  the  Receiv- 
ing State  concerning  the  operation  of  service 
institutes. 


Privileges  and  immunities  and  delegation 
of  authority  of  Director-General 

24.  The  Director-General  of  the  MFO  may 
delegate  his  powers  to  other  members  of  the 
MFO. 

25.  The  Director-General,  his  deputy,  the 
Commander,  and  his  deputy,  shall  be  accord- 
ed in  respect  of  themselves,  their  spouses, 
and  minor  children,  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities, exemptions,  and  facilities  accorded 
to  diplomatic  envoys  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law. 


Members  of  the  MFO:  Taxation,  customs, 
and  fiscal  regulations 

26.  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  by  the  Receiving  State  on  the 
pay  and  emoluments  received  from  their  na- 
tional governments  or  from  the  MFO.  They 
shall  also  be  exempt  from  all  other  direct 
taxes,  fees,  and  charges,  except  for  those 
levied  for  services  rendered. 

27.  Members  of  the  MFO  shall  have  the 
right  to  import  free  of  duty  their  personal  ef- 
fects in  connection  with  their  first  taking  up 
their  post  in  the  Receiving  State.  They  shall 
be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Receiving  State  governing  customs  and 
foreign  exchange  with  respect  to  personal 
property  not  required  by  them  by  reason  of 


their  presence  in  the  Receiving  State  with 
the  MFO.  Special  facilities  for  entry  or  exit 
shall  be  granted  by  the  immigration,  custon 
and  fiscal  authorities  of  the  Receiving  Stat* 
to  regularly  constituted  units  of  the  MFO 
provided  that  the  authorities  concerned  hav 
been  duly  notified  sufficiently  in  advance. 
Members  of  the  MFO  on  departure  from  th 
area  may,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  ex- 
change regulations,  take  with  them  such 
funds  as  the  Director-General  certifies  wen 
received  in  pay  and  emoluments  from  their 
respective  national  governments  or  from  tl 
MFO  and  are  a  reasonable  residue  thereof. 
Special  arrangements  between  the  Directo 
General  and  the  authorities  of  the  Receivir 
State  shall  be  made  for  the  implementation 
the  foregoing  provisions  in  the  interests  of 
the  government  of  the  Receiving  State  anc 
members  of  the  MFO. 

28.  The  Director-General  will  cooperafc 
with  the  customs  and  fiscal  authorities  of  t 
Receiving  State  and  will  render  all  assistai' 
within  his  power  in  ensuring  the  observam 
of  the  customs  and  fiscal  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Receiving  State  by  the  membt 
of  the  MFO  in  accordance  with  this  Apper  < 
or  any  relevant  supplemental  arrangement 


Communications  and  postal  services 

29.  The  MFO  shall  enjoy  the  facilities  in 
respect  to  communications  provided  for  in 
Article  III  of  the  Convention.  The  Directo 
General  shall  have  authority  to  install  and 
operate  communications  systems  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  its  functions  subject 
the  provisions  of  Article  35  of  the  Interne 
tional  Telecommunications  Convention  of 
April  11,  1973,  relating  to  harmful  in- 
terference. The  frequencies  on  which  any 
such  station  may  be  operated  will  be  duly 
communicated  by  the  MFO  to  the  approp  t< 
authorities  of  the  Receiving  State.  Ap- 
propriate consultations  will  be  held  betwe 
the  MFO  and  the  authorities  of  the  Recei  lg 
State  to  avoid  harmful  interference.  The 
right  of  the  Director-General  is  likewise 
recognized  to  enjoy  the  priorities  of  gove 
ment  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  as  prid- 
ed for  the  United  Nations  in  Article  39  a 
Annex  3  of  the  latter  Convention  and  in  ti 
cle  5,  No.  10  of  the  telegraph  regulations  I 
nexed  thereto. 

30.  The  MFO  shall  also  enjoy,  within  e 
areas  where  it  is  functioning,  the  right  o 
unrestricted  communication  by  radio, 
telephone,  telegraph,  or  any  other  meant 
and  of  establishing  the  necessary  facilitk  for 
maintaining  such  communications  within  id 
between  premises  of  the  MFO,  including  ie 
laying  of  cables  and  land  lines  and  the 
establishment  of  fixed  and  mobile  radio  s  id 
ing  and  receiving  stations.  It  is  understo 
that  the  telegraph  and  telephone  cables  ;  i 
lines  herein  referred  to  will  be  situated 
within  or  directly  between  the  premises  ( 
the  MFO  and  the  areas  where  it  is  funct  v 
ing,  and  that  connection  with  the  systerr  f 
telegraphs  and  telephones  of  the  Receivif 
State  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  ai, 
rangements  with  the  appropriate  author  es 
of  the  Receiving  State. 
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31.  The  government  of  the  Receiving 
me  recognizes  the  right  of  the  MFO  to 
ike  arrangements  through  its  own  facilities 
r  the  processing  and  transport  of  private 
lil  addressed  to  or  emanating  from 
;mbers  of  the  MFO.  The  government  of  the 
•ceiving  State  will  be  informed  of  the 
ture  of  such  arrangements.  No  interference 
all  take  place  with,  and  no  censorship  shall 

applied  to,  the  mail  of  the  MFO  by  the 
vernment  of  the  Receiving  State.  In  the 
ent  that  postal  arrangements  applying  to 
ivate  mail  of  members  of  the  MFO  are  ex- 
uded to  operations  involving  transfer  of 
rrency.  or  transport  of  packages  or  parcels 
im  the  Receiving  State,  the  conditions 
der  which  such  operations  shall  be  con- 
cted  in  the  Receiving  State  will  be  agreed 
on  between  the  government  of  the  Receiv- 
j  State  and  the  Director-General. 

jtor  vehicle  insurance 

.  The  MFO  will  take  necessary  ar- 
ngements  to  ensure  that  all  MFO  motor 
hicles  shall  be  covered  by  third  party  liabili- 
insurance  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
gulat'ons  of  the  Receiving  State. 

*e  of  roads,  waterways,  port  facilities, 
rfields.  and  railways 

When  the  MFO  uses  roads,  bridges,  port 
:ilities.  and  airfields  it  shall  not  be  subject 
payment  of  dues,  tolls,  or  charges  either 
way  of  registration  or  otherwise,  in  the 
eas  where  it  is  functioning  and  the  normal 
ints  of  access,  except  for  charges  that  are 
lated  directly  to  services  rendered.  The 
thorities  of  the  Receiving  State,  subject  to 
ecial  arrangements,  will  give  the  most 
vorable  consideration  to  requests  for  the 
ant  to  members  of  the  MFO  of  traveling 
cilities  on  its  railways  and  of  concessions 
th  regard  to  fares. 


ater,  electricity,  and  other  public  utilities 

The  MFO  shall  have  the  right  to  the  use 
water,  electricity,  and  other  public  utilities 
rates  not  less  favorable  to  the  MFO  than 
ose  to  comparable  consumers.  The 
.thorities  of  the  Receiving  State  will,  upon 
e  request  of  the  Director-General,  assist 
e  MFO  in  obtaining  water,  electricity,  and 
her  utilities  required,  and  in  the  case  of  in- 
rruption  or  threatened  interruption  of  serv- 
i.  will  give  the  same  priority  to  the  needs 
the  MFO  as  to  essential  government  serv- 
es. The  MFO  shall  have  the  right  where 
*essary  to  generate,  within  the  premises  of 
•  MFO  either  on  land  or  water,  electricity 
r  the  use  of  the  MFO  and  to  transmit  and 
stribute  such  electricity  as  required  by  the 


urrencv  of  the  Receiving  State 

>  The  Government  of  the  Receiving  State 
H.  if  requested  by  the  Director-General, 
ake  available  to  the  MFO,  against  reim- 
irsement  in  U.S.  dollars  or  other  currency 
utually  acceptable,  currency  of  the  Receiv- 


ing State  required  for  the  use  of  the  MFO, 
including  the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional contingents,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
most  favorable  to  the  MFO  that  is  officially 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  Receiv- 
ing State. 

Provisions,  supplies,  and  services 

36.  The  authorities  of  the  Receiving  State 
will,  upon  the  request  of  the  Director- 
General,  assist  the  MFO  in  obtaining  equip- 
ment, provisions,  supplies,  and  other  goods 
and  services  required  from  local  sources  for 
its  subsistence  and  operation.  Sympathetic 
consideration  will  be  given  by  the  Director- 
General  in  purchases  on  the  local  market  to 
requests  or  observations  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Receiving  State  in  order  to  avoid  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  local  economy. 
Members  of  the  MFO  may  purchase  locally 
goods  necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  such  services  as  they  need,  under  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  open  market. 

If  members  of  the  MFO  should  require 
medical  or  dental  facilities  beyond  those 
available  within  the  MFO,  arrangements  shall 
be  made  with  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Receiving  State  under  which  such 
facilities  may  be  made  available.  The 
Director-General  and  the  appropriate  local 
authorities  will  cooperate  with  respect  to 
sanitary  services.  The  Director-General  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Receiving  State  shall 
extend  to  each  other  the  fullest  cooperation 
in  matters  concerning  health,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases  in  accordance  with  international  con- 
ventions; such  cooperation  shall  extend  to  the 
exchange  of  relevant  information  and 
statistics. 

Locally  recruited  personnel 

37.  The  MFO  may  recruit  locally  such  person- 
nel as  required.  The  authorities  of  the  Receiv- 
ing State  will,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Director-General,  assist  the  MFO  in  the 
recruitment  of  such  personnel.  Sympathetic 
consideration  will  be  given  by  the  Director- 
General  in  the  recruitment  of  local  personnel 
to  requests  or  observations  of  authorities  of 
the  Receiving  State  in  order  to  avoid  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  local  economy.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  local- 
ly recruited  personnel  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director-General  and  shall  generally,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  be  no  less  favorable 
than  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  Receiving 
State. 

Settlement  of  disputes  or  claims 

38.  Disputes  or  claims  of  a  private  law 
character  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions: 

(a)  The  MFO  shall  make  provisions  for 
the  appropriate  modes  of  settlement  of 
disputes  or  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or 
other  disputes  or  claims  of  a  private  law 
character  to  which  the  MFO  is  a  party  other 
than  those  covered  in  subparagraph  (b)  and 


paragraph  39  following.  When  no  such  provi- 
sions have  been  made  with  the  contracting 
party,  such  claims  shall  be  settled  according 
to  subparagraph  (b)  below. 

(b)  Any  claim  made  by: 

(i)  a  resident  of  the  Receiving  State 
against  the  MFO  or  a  member  thereof,  in 
respect  of  any  damages  alleged  to  result  from 
an  act  or  omission  of  such  member  of  the 
MFO  relating  to  his  official  duties; 

(ii)  the  Government  of  the  Receiving 
State  against  a  member  of  the  MFO; 

(iii)  the  MFO  or  the  Government  of 
the  Receiving  State  against  one  another,  that 
is  not  covered  by  paragraph  40  of  this  Ap- 
pendix; 

shall  be  settled  by  a  Claims  Commission 
established  for  that  purpose.  One  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director-General,  one  member  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Receiving  State,  and  a  Chairman 
jointly  by  the  two.  If  the  Director-General 
and  the  Government  of  the  Receiving  State 
fail  to  agree  on  the  appointment  of  a  chair- 
man, the  two  members  selected  by  them  shall 
select  a  chairman  from  the  list  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration.  An  award  made  by 
the  Claims  Commission  against  the  MFO  or  a 
member  or  other  employee  thereof  or  against 
the  Government  of  the  Receiving  State  shall 
be  notified  to  the  Director-General  or  the 
authorities  of  the  Receiving  State  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  make  satisfaction  thereof. 

39.  Disputes  concerning  the  terms  of 
employment  and  conditions  of  service  of 
locally  recruited  personnel  shall  be  settled  by 
administrative  procedure  to  be  established  by 
the  Director-General. 

40.  All  disputes  between  the  MFO  and 
the  Government  of  the  Receiving  State  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  or  application  of 
this  Appendix  which  are  not  settled  by 
negotiation  or  other  agreed  mode  of  settle- 
ment shall  be  referred  for  final  settlement  to 
a  tribunal  of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be 
named  by  the  Director-General,  one  by  the 
Government  of  the  Receiving  State,  and  an 
umpire  to  be  chosen  jointly  who  shall  preside 
over  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal. 

41.  If  the  two  parties  fail  to  agree  on  the 
appointment  of  the  umpire  within  one  month 
of  the  proposal  of  arbitration  by  one  of  the 
parties,  the  two  members  selected  by  them 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  the  list  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  Should  a 
vacancy  occur  for  any  reason,  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  within  thirty  days  by  the 
methods  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  for  the 
original  appointment.  The  tribunal  shall  come 
into  existence  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
chairman  and  at  least  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  tribunal.  Two  members  of 
the  tribunal  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  for  all 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  tribunal  a 
favorable  vote  of  two  members  shall  be  suffi- 
cient. 
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Deceased  members:  disposition  of  personal 
property 

42.  The  Director-General  shall  have  the  right 
to  take  charge  of  and  dispose  of  the  body  of  a 
member  of  the  MFO  who  dies  in  the  territory 
of  the  Receiving  State  and  may  dispose  of  his 
property  after  the  debts  of  the  deceased  per- 
son incurred  in  the  territory  of  the  Receiving 
State  and  owing  to  residents  of  the  Receiving 
State  have  been  settled. 


Supplemental  arrangements 

43.  Supplemental  details  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Appendix  shall  be  made  as  required 
between  the  Director-General  and  ap- 
propriate authorities  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Receiving  State. 


Effective  date  and  duration 

44.  This  Appendix  shall  take  effect  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Protocol 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  duration  of 
the  Protocol.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs 
38,  39,  40,  and  41  of  this  Appendix,  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  however,  shall 
remain  in  force  until  all  claims  arising  prior 
to  the  date  of  termination  of  this  Appendix 
and  submitted  prior  to  or  within  three 
months  following  the  date  of  termination, 
have  been  settled. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
VELIOTES,  JULY  20,  19811 

My  purpose  today  is  to  begin  the  process 
of  seeking  congressional  authorization 
for  U.S.  participation  in  and  financial 
support  for  the  multinational  force  and 
observers  (MFO),  which  is  being 
established  in  connection  with  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  to  the  inter- 
national border  with  Egypt,  in  keeping 
with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  them. 
On  July  17  in  London,  representatives  of 
Egypt  and  Israel,  together  with  Am- 
bassador Michael  Sterner  [Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs]  representing 
the  United  States,  initialed  the  protocol 
and  related  documents  which  constitute 
the  international  agreement  which 
establishes  the  MFO  and  determines  its 
functions.  The  texts  of  the  protocol  and 
all  related  documents  have  been  fur- 
nished to  this  committee.  We  have 
benefited,  greatly,  from  your  wise 
counsel  during  these  months  of  negotia- 
tion. 

important  to  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  that  the  MFO  be 
iblished  in  as  smooth  a  manner  as 
tile  and  that  it  be  enabled  to  carry 
as  efficiently  and  effec- 

ilile.  The  establishment  of 

force  represents  the  final  step  in  the 


implementation  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
treaty  which,  in  turn,  is  the  first  step 
toward  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  is  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  documents  we  are  discussing  today 
represent  the  end  of  the  beginning  in 
our  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  troubled  region. 

At  the  outset,  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
Between  Egypt  and  Israel  calls  for  the 
presence  of  a  peacekeeping  force  and 
observers  to  monitor  the  parties'  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
to  perform  specified  functions  designed 
to  enhance  the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
parties.  The  treaty  specifically  mandates 
that  the  force  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

In  response  to  a  formal  request  from 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  Egypt, 
however,  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  on  May  18  reported  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  unable  to 
reach  the  agreement  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  to  provide  a  force  and 
observers  as  envisioned  in  the  treaty. 
This  possibility  had  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for  during  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions. In  connection  with  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  President  Carter  provided 
each  party  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
assured  them  that,  in  the  event  the 
United  Nations  failed  to  provide  a  force, 
"the  President  will  be  prepared  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  ensure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  multinational  force." 

Pursuant  to  that  assurance,  a  U.S. 
delegation  led  by  Ambassador  Sterner 
has  participated  over  the  past  several 
months  in  negotiations  with  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  delegations  which  have 
resulted  in  the  agreement  package 
which  has  been  provided  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Financial  Commitments 

We  have  undertaken  certain  financial 
commitments,  subject  to  congressional 
approval.  Beginning  in  FY  1983,  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  the  United  States  will  each 
provide  one-third  of  the  annual 
operating  costs  of  the  MFO,  which  we 
tentatively  estimate  will  be  approximate- 
ly $35  million  for  each  country.  During 
the  period  prior  to  September  30,  1982, 
there  will  be  unusual  startup  costs 
associated  largely  with  necessary  con- 
struction activities.  We  have  under- 
taken, again  subject  to  congressional 
authorization,  to  provide  60%  of  those 
costs,  with  Egypt  and  Israel  dividing  the 
remainder  equally.  Accordingly,  the 
legislation  we  are  submitting  today,  in 


addition  to  providing  for  the  participa 
tion  of  U.S.  personnel  in  the  MFO, 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $125 
million  for  our  FY  1982  contribution. 

We  also  intend  to  reprogram  $10 
million  in  FY  1981  from  economic  suj 
port  fund  assistance  to  the  peacekeep 
operations  account  to  assist  with  the 
funding  of  initial  activities  necessary 
prepare  for  the  establishment  of  the 
MFO.  Egypt  and  Israel  are  each  mak 
$20  million  available  immediately  fror 
their  own  resources  for  the  same  pur 
pose. 

We  have  agreed  to  contribute  to 
force  an  infantry  battalion,  a  logistics 
support  unit,  and  a  group  of  civilian 
observers.  The  number  of  American  ; 
sonnel  will  be  slightly  more  than  1,0C 
or  a  bit  less  than  one-half  of  the  tota 
complement  of  the  MFO,  which  may 
proach  2,500  persons. 

The  Administration  intends  to  co» 
ply  voluntarily  with  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  war  powers  resolu 
concerning  the  introduction  of  U.S.  I 
Armed  Forces  equipped  for  combat  i  i 
foreign  countries. 

The  committee  should  also  be  aw 
that  the  United  States  has  undertake 
to  propose  to  the  parties  a  U.S.  nati<< 
to  serve  as  Director-General  of  the 
MFO.  In  this  connection,  Egypt  and 
Israel,  on  Friday,  presented  to  Am- 
bassador Sterner  letters  in  which  th< 
appoint  Mr.  Leamon  R.  Hunt,  a  reti:  i 
Foreign  Service  officer,  to  serve  as  i 
terim  Director-General. 

Additional  Actions 

The  United  States  has  assured  the  p  I 
ties  that  it  will  take  certain  addition 
actions  as  required  and,  as  appropri  e 
subject  to  congressional  authorizatic 

•  In  the  event  the  parties  are  u  b 
to  agree  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Director-General,  the  appointment  c  tl 
force  commander,  or  MFO  financial  ia 
ters,  the  United  States  will  make  pr 
posals  which  the  parties  will  accept. 

•  The  United  States  will  use  its « 
efforts  to  find  acceptable  replaceme  s 
for  contingents  that  withdraw  from  it 
MFO. 

•  The  United  States  will  take  s  ps 
necessary  to  insure  the  maintenancof 
an  acceptable  MFO. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  abou 
troop  contributions  from  other  cour 
tries.  Egypt  and  Israel  have  asked  e 
United  States  to  assume  the  primal 
role  in  approaching  potential  con- 
tributors. In  this  we  have  had  enco  at 
ing  success.  It  appears  thus  far  thaw 
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11  be  able  to  count  on  one  battalion 
>m  Latin  America  and  another  from 
ia.  However,  our  approaches  con- 
tute  ongoing  diplomatic  discussions 
lich.  within  the  countries  concerned, 
B  considered  politically  sensitive.  I, 
Before,  believe  that  that  subject 
>uld  best  be  addressed  in  closed  ses- 
m. 

inclusion 

e  will  be  consulting  with  Egypt  and 
-ael  concerning  a  mutually  agreeable 
ne  for  the  protocol  to  be  signed,  an 
ent  at  which  the  United  States  will  act 

witness  as  was  the  case  with  the 
eaty  of  Peace.  The  agreement  will 
en  come  into  force  when  each  party 
tied  the  other  that  all  its  con- 
tutional  requirements  have  been 
lfilled.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hunt,  as 
terim  Director-General,  is  empowered 

the  parties  to  undertake  construction 
tmtv  in  the  Sinai  and  other  activities 
ry  to  assure  that  the  MFO  can 

in  place  by  March  20,  1982,  as 
reed. 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement 
presents  a  victory  for  creative 
plomacy.  It  also  reflects  the  deter- 
ination  of  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to 
oceed  with  the  strengthening  of  peace 
tween  them  despite  severe  obstacles. 
it  own  undertakings  are  nothing  more 
an  what  should  be  expected  of  a  na- 
>n  that  has  been,  and  is  pledged  to  re- 
ain,  a  full  partner  in  their  historic 
ideavor.  It  is  in  this  light  that  I  re- 
lest  this  committee  to  lend  its  support 

what  is  truly  an  essential  cornerstone 

the  emerging  structure  of  peace  in 
c  Middle  East. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  urgen- 

of  the  task  before  us.  Much  remains 
i  be  done  before  the  MFO  can  be  in 
ace.  All  available  FY  1981  funds  will 
I  obligated  by  September,  and  legisla- 
on  is  essential  if  the  necessary  prepara- 
^ns  are  to  continue  without  interrup- 
)n  in  October  and  be  completed  by 
art  March.  I  know  that  you  will 
irefully  examine  the  joint  resolution  we 
ive  proposed.  My  colleagues  and  I  are 
repared  to  respond  to  your  questions 
id  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  in 
"•ur  consideration  of  this  important 
K'-slation.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able 

ide  your  deliberations  as  soon  as 
M«ble  and  report  the  resolution 
>iy  with  a  view  to  its  early 
assage. 


Visit  of  Egyptian  President  Sadat 


The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
II  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
-  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
"cuments.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
^hington,  D.C.  20402  ■ 


Egyptian  President  Anwar  al-Sadat 
made  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States 
August  1,-9,  1981,  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 
Following  are  remarks  made  at  the  ar- 
rival ceremony  on  August  5,  an  exchange 
of  dinner  toasts  that  evening,  and 
remarks  made  on  President  Sadat's 
departure  from  the  White  House  on 
August  6. 


ARRIVAL  REMARKS, 
AUG.  5,  19811 

President  Reagan 

It's  an  honor  and  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  President  and  Mrs.  Sadat, 
those  who  have  accompanied  them  here 
from  their  country,  and  for  their  family. 
Egypt  and  the  United  States  enjoy  a 
warm  and  a  strong  relationship, 
testimony  to  the  honest  good  will  of  the 
people  of  both  nations  and  recognition  of 
President  Sadat's  foresight  and  leader- 
ship. 

We  are  today  friends  and  partners. 
We've  come  to  trust  each  other  so  much 
that  the  bonds  of  unity  grow  stronger 
each  day.  We  are  a  young  country; 
Egypt  a  nation  mature  and  rich  with  the 
blessings  of  time,  a  nation  which  cradled 
Western  civilization  in  its  arms.  History 
will  record  that  in  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century,  Egypt  reemerged  as  a 
significant  force  among  the  nations,  not 
by  conquest  but  because  one  man,  with 
the  courage  that  it  took,  set  out  to  lead 
mankind  toward  peace. 

In  1799  the  Rosetta  Stone  was 
discovered,  a  tablet  that  served  as  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  Egypt's  history. 
Like  that  famous  stone,  President  Sadat 
serves  as  a  key  to  understanding  the 
depth  and  character  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
new  opportunities  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  you 
said:  "The  answer  to  our  present  anxiety 
and  fears  in  the  world  is  not  for  us  to 
cling  to  the  past,  with  all  its  negative 
aspects,  but  to  forge  ahead  toward  a 
happier  future." 

Those  words  exemplify  the  values 
that  speak  well  of  your  roots — roots 
planted  deeply  in  the  great  and  ancient 
culture  of  Egypt,  roots  planted  deeply  in 
the  village  culture  of  which  you  have 
spoken  so  often  and  so  eloquently.  We 
know  what  you  have  done  was  not  in- 


tended to  bring  the  blessing  of  peace 
just  to  your  own  nation,  itself  a 
lauditory  goal,  but  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East,  something  smaller 
minds  had  discarded  as  impossible. 

There  are  those  who  claim  the 
engrained  hatred  can  never  be  over- 
come. To  them  I  assert  President  Sadat 
has  shown  the  way.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  distrust  will  always  submerge 
and  suffocate  faith.  To  them  I  assert 
President  Sadat  has  shown  the  way. 
And  there  are  those  who  say  that  peace 
is  impossible,  and  are  afraid  to  reach 
out.  And,  again,  I  assert  President 
Sadat  has  shown  the  way. 

You  were  a  soldier.  But  your 
greatest  victory  came  in  preventing 
bloodshed  and  thereby  capturing  the 
hearts  of  peaceloving  people  every- 
where. Your  courage  in  taking  the  first 
step,  your  good  faith  in  pursuing  a 
tangible  agreement  with  a  former 
enemy,  your  maturity  and  moderation  in 
the  face  of  frustration  since  Camp 
David — all  of  these  are  worthy  of  a  man 
whom  history  will  undoubtedly  label  one 
of  the  20th  century's  most  courageous 
peacemakers. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  you  personally  and  to  discuss  ways 
to  strengthen  our  bilateral  relations.  We 
want  you  to  know  that  although  the 
Americans  have  changed  Presidents,  we 
have  not  altered  our  commitment  to 
peace  or  our  desire  to  continue  building 
upon  the  achievements  of  Camp  David. 

Our  mutual  concern  for  the  regional 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  is  a  timely 
matter  for  discussion.  External  threats 
and  foreign-inspired  subversion  menace 
independence.  As  we  both  know,  the  on- 
ly beneficiary  of  violence,  chaos,  and 
blind  hatred  will  be  our  adversaries. 

But  good  men,  with  the  help  of  God, 
cooperating  with  one  another,  can  and 
will  prevail  over  evil.  We're  anxious  to 
explore  with  you  the  road  ahead  and  to 
see  that  the  Egyptian  people  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  security  from  aggres- 
sion. You  have  taken  the  first  steps  on  a 
long  and  arduous  journey  with  many 
obstacles  to  overcome.  But  today,  I 
assure  you  and  the  Egyptian  people  that 
we  will  walk  that  road  together  and  that 
we  will  not  be  deterred  from  reaching 
our  destination.  [Applause] 

President  Sadat 

Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  words.  It 
is  with  pleasure  and  happiness  that  I 
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meet  with  you,  and  I'm  going  to  hold  a 
dialogue  which  is  certain  to  strengthen 
the  structure  of  peace  and  enrich  our 
perception  of  the  world  today.  We  look 
upon  you  with  admiration  and  esteem. 
You're  a  man  of  faith  and  determination. 
Your  leadership  is  inspiring.  Your  com- 
mitment is  unwavering.  Since  you 
assumed  your  awesome  responsibility  as 
the  leader  of  this  great  nation,  you've 
set  an  admirable  record  of  achievement 
and  fulfillment. 

You  vowed  to  work  for  a  stronger 
America,  capable  of  confronting  the 
challenges  of  our  age.  You  pledged  to 
exert  tireless  efforts  in  order  to  make 
the  world  more  secure  and  just.  You 
promised  to  introduce  a  better  interna- 
tional equilibrium  for  the  benefit  of  free 
nations.  Within  a  few  months  much  has 
been  achieved  through  your  vigor  and 
determination.  We  remain  hopeful  that 
much  more  will  be  attained  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  We  are  holding 
our  talks  at  a  crucial  moment.  It  is 
crucial  for  our  region,  for  the  Middle 
East,  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
world  at  large.  The  rising  tension  and 
violence  which  we  witnessed  during  the 
past  few  weeks  in  our  area  is  a  living 
evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  other  goal  is  more  pressing  or 
crucial.  At  the  same  time,  no  other  na- 
tion is  more  qualified  to  serve  and 
safeguard  the  noble  cause  than  your 
great  nation.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  assume  this  responsibility  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  history,  and  I'm 
sure  also  that  you  will  continue  to  play 
the  role  of  the  full  partner  willingly  and 
vigorously. 

We  are  equally  committed  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  No  event  or  development 
can  shake  our  belief  that  peace  is  the 
word  of  God  and  the  only  road  to  a  hap- 
py future.  It  is  a  sacred  mission  that 
doesn't  belong  to  a  few  persons  or  to 
one  nation;  rather,  it  belongs  to 
mankind. 

While  I  look  forward  to  our  talks  to- 
day and  in  the  days  ahead  with  op- 
timism and  confidence,  I  am  sure  much 
will  depend  on  our  common  strategy  for 
peace  and  stability.  Much  needs  to  be 
done  to  strengthen  peace  in  the  Arab 
world,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Third 
World.  New  steps  have  to  be  taken  to 
introduce  a  global  balance  that  does  not 
leave  small  nations  under  the  mercy  of 

who  possess  the  means  of  pressure 
and  intervention. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  the  gallant 
American  people.  We  are  proud  of  our 


friendship  and  cooperation.  You  are  a 
great  companion  and  a  most  reliable 
friend,  and  like  us  in  Egypt  you  are  a 
nation  of  believers.  We  shall  do  all  that 
we  can  to  bolster  this  friendship  and  in- 
tensify our  cooperation  in  all  fields.  May 
God  Almighty  illuminate  our  way  and 
guide  our  steps.  Together  we  shall  over- 
come. [Applause] 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 
AUG.  5,  19812 

President  Reagan 

Tonight  we  welcome  a  man  who  leads  a 
nation  recognized  for  its  magnificent 
contributions  to  mankind.  His  depth  of 
character  and  hard-won  accom- 
plishments suggest  that  Egypt's  con- 
tributions will  not  be  limited  to  those  of 
antiquity. 

In  the  recent  past,  there  have  been 
few  foreign  leaders  who  have  truly  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
Anwar  Sadat  is  one  of  those  rare  excep- 
tions. Historians  often  argue  about 
whether  events  are  shaped  by  people  or 
people  by  events.  There's  little  doubt 
that  the  man  we  honor  this  evening  is 
an  individual  who  shaped  history. 

It's  truly  an  honor  to  have  you  with 
us.  I  know  that  you  struggled  many 
years  and  played  a  prominent  role  in 
creating  an  organization  which  brought 
independence  to  your  country.  But  then 
on  the  night  of  the  revolution  when  it 
actually  began,  you  were  in  a  movie 
theater  watching  a  picture  with  your 
family.  You  wouldn't  by  chance 
remember  who  happened  to  be  in  that 
movie,  would  you?  [Laughter;  applause] 
I  never  won  an  Oscar  but  a  revolution 
would  do.  [Laughter] 

But  seriously,  those  charged  with 
enormous  responsibility  are,  after  all, 
people  and  must  have  a  very  human 
quality  of  flowing  with  events.  Never- 


theless, some,  like  the  man  we  honor 
tonight,  do  more  than  live  through 
history — they  make  it.  And  you  could 
have  let  the  flow  of  events  continue  u; 
checked.  Instead,  with  brilliant  insight 
you  recognized  an  opportunity  and 
seized  the  moment. 

During  your  historic  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  you  explained — there  com< 
moments  when  it  becomes  imperative 
for  those  endowed  with  wisdom  and 
lucidity  of  vision  to  penetrate  beyond 
past  with  all  its  complications  %rA 
vestiges  to  usher  in  an  undaunted  mo 
toward  new  horizons.  More  than 
wisdom,  it  takes  courage  to  make  fun 
damental  decisions — the  kind  that  yoi 
talked  about. 

Time  and  time  again,  he  has 
demonstrated  that  vital  courage  as  w: 
as  a  majestic  sense  of  decency  and 
dedication  to  universal  human  princip 
Instead  of  pounding  on  podiums  and 
romanticizing  the  illusionary  glory  of 
conflict,  President  Sadat  set  goals  foi 
his  people  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
freedom.  As  your  people  have  strived 
for  these  ends,  Americans  and  Egyp- 
tians have  unavoidably  been  drawn 
together — unavoidably  because  we  si ' 
the  same  goals.  And  as  many  who  ha 
visited  both  nations  point  out,  we— tl 
Egyptians  and  Americans — are  simil 
people.  Certainly  our  love  of  freedorr 
and  independence  unites  us. 

In  a  passage  reminiscent  of  our  c  r 
Thomas  Jefferson,  President  Sadat 
penned  his  definition  of  freedom  in  h 
autobiography:  "Freedom,"  he  said, " 
the  most  beautiful,  holy,  and  preciou 
fruit  of  our  culture.  And  individuals 
should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  he  a 
the  mercy  of  any  force  or  coercion  o 
that  his  will  is  subordinated  to  that  ( 
others." 

We're  grateful  to  have  in  Egypt 
full  partner  in  achieving  our  mutual 
goals  which  include  our  common  det 
mination  to  making  the  blessings  of 
peace  available  to  all  the  people  of  tl 
Middle  East.  We  will  sincerely  ende;  I 
to  help  where  possible,  and  we  want  I 
to  know  that  all  of  your  efforts,  you 
forbearance  in  times  of  frustration,  d 
most  of  all,  your  goodwill,  is  ap- 
preciated. You  are  following  a  path  at 
is  natural  for  us.  You've  said:  "No  n  1 
can  be  honest  with  others  unless  he 
true  to  himself." 

The  ancient  pharaohs  built  pyra  I 
to  their  glory.  Your  monuments  are 
strong  and  healthy  young  men  alive  h 
day  because  you  pursued  peace— sy 
bols  to  all  mankind  that  there  is  a  b  ter 
way. 
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I  ask  all  of  our  friends  who  are  with 
iere  tonight  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to 
Egyptian  people  and  to  their  gallant 
sident  and  his  lovely  wife. 

sident  Sadat 

■re  overwhelmed  by  your  genuine 
gttality  and  warmth.  The  sentiments 
sident  Reagan  expressed  toward  me 
the  Egyptian  people  clearly  reflect 
bonds  of  friendship  and  amity  which 
t  toda)  between  our  nations. 
For  years  we  worked  hand-in-hand 
ft  our  relations  on  the  course  which 
>mpatible  with  the  long  history  of 
ual  respect  and  admiration  between 
peoples.  We  are  determined  to  ce- 
it  this  friendship  even  further. 
Our  meeting  today  was  an  historic 
by  any  measure.  Let  me  state  first 
1  was  delighted  to  meet  you  and 
te  an  everlasting  friendship  with 
.  You  are  a  statesman  of  conviction 
compassion.  You  have  a  clear  vision 
he  world  and  our  duty  to  make  it 
r  and  happier  for  the  living  genera- 
s  and  those  to  come.  Your  priorities 
rightly  set.  I  was  pleased  that  we 
in  full  agreement  over  the  issues  we 
ussed. 

Your  nation  has  played  a  pivotal  role 
ring  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
progress,  as  I  told  you  in  the  morn- 
would  have  been  made  without  such 
ictive  and  dyrnamic  role.  No  result 
ild  have  been  achieved,  but  with  your 
>  we  have  taken  gigantic  steps  on  the 
i  to  peace. 

When  we  launched  our  peace  ini- 
ive,  we  had  in  mind  the  support  of 
American  people.  And  as  we 
cared  for  the  second  stage  we  count 
,'our  continued  interest  and  backing, 
ether  we  shall  continue  to  work 
>rously  until  the  sacred  mission  is 
illed.  What  I  heard  from  you  today 
very  encouraging,  indeed. 
We  believe  that  the  time  is  right  for 
resumption  of  the  peace  process. 
5  event  in  the  area  demonstrated 
ond  any  doubt  that  we  cannot  wait 
',  if  we  are  to  spare  the  region  fur- 
r  destruction  and  devastation.  We 
it  take  additional  steps  promptly  and 
fiout  delay  in  order  to  maintain  the 
nentum  for  peace.  We  are  deter- 
ed  to  complete  our  mission.  We  will 
be  deterred  or  discouraged  by  any 
elopment. 

A  new  initiative,  a  bright  side  of  this 
nt  was  the  willingness  of  the  Pales- 
ans  to  accept  a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon 
uphold  it.  This  is  a  turning  point 
t  should  not  escape  our  notice.  In  ef- 
'-.  it  means  that  for  the  first  time  the 


Palestinians  have  come  close  to  endors- 
ing the  peaceful  solution.  Those  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  should  recognize  this  positive 
development  and  build  upon  it  for  the 
good  of  all  nations. 

At  the  same  time  this  is  an  added 
ammunition  for  our  goal  for  mutual  and 
simultaneous  recognition  between  the 
Israelis  and  the  Palestinians.  As  1  have 
repeatedly  said,  the  answer  to  persisting 
fears  and  suspicions  is  a  real  willingness 
to  coexist  and  live  together  as  good 
neighbors.  We  have  set  a  good  example 
with  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  within  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement.  That  model 
applies  to  the  relation  between  Israel 
and  the  other  party. 

You  can  help  this  process  of  recon- 
ciliation by  holding  a  dialogue  with  the 
Palestinians  through  their  represen- 
tatives. This  is  certain  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  moderation  among  them.  It 
would  also  undermine  the  designs  of 
those  who  exploit  the  present  state  of 
affairs  for  their  own  self  ends.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  statesmanship  and  vision. 

If  we  succeed  to  achieve  tangible 
progress  with  respect  to  the  Palestinian 
problem,  a  whole  new  situation  will 
emerge.  We  will  be  able  to  confront  the 
real  challenges  we  face.  They  are 
challenges  which  involve  the  survival  of 
many  nations  and  the  protection  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  West.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  meet  these  challenges 
decisively  and  without  hesitation. 

I  came  here  hopeful  and  optimistic. 
After  our  first  session,  I  have  become 
most  confident  and  certain  under  your 
upright  and  under  your  inspiring  leader- 
ship; this  great  country  can  realize  its 
dreams  and  reach  its  goals. 

On  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  people  I 
invite  you  and  your  family  to  visit 
Egypt.  This  will  give  our  people  an  op- 
portunity to  express  to  you  directly  their 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Such  a 
visit  will  also  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  It  will 
enable  us  to  pursue  this  stimulating 
dialogue  and  bolster  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding. 

Allow  me  to  invite  you  to  rise  in  a 
tribute  to  President  Reagan,  Mrs. 
Reagan,  and  the  friendly  people  of  the 
United  States. 


DEPARTURE  REMARKS, 
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President  Reagan 


Sadly  the  time  has  come  for  a  farewell.  I 
hope  it  will  only  be  an  au  revoir  and 
that  we  will  be  meeting  again  soon.  My 
meetings  with  President  Sadat  have  now 
ended,  and  I  want  to  say  how  valuable 
our  exchanges  have  been  and  how  en- 
couraged I  am  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  how  much  I  per- 
sonally have  learned  from  President 
Sadat  about  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  that  we  all  face  in  seeking  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  his  in- 
timate knowledge  and  his  passionate 
concern.  Our  talks  covered  three  general 
areas;  first,  the  growing  strategic  threat 
to  the  region  posed  by  the  growth  of 
Soviet  military  power  and  the  activities 
of  Soviet  surrogates  in  the  Near  East, 
Southwest  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  second 
issue,  discussed  in  great  detail,  was  the 
peace  process,  and  here,  to  be  complete- 
ly candid,  I  was  a  willing  listener.  We 
are  both  anxious  to  insure  that  the 
negotiating  process  stemming  from  the 
Camp  David  agreements  will  resume 
and  succeed.  President  Sadat  has  urged 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  this  process  and 
this  we  will  do.  I  will  be  meeting  with 
other  Middle  East  leaders  in  the  coming 
months  to  continue  the  process  of  shar- 
ing views  with  our  friends  about  our 
common  goals  of  peace,  stability,  and 
security  in  the  area. 

The  third  area  that  we  discussed  had 
to  do  with  the  growing  bilateral  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Egypt.  We  covered  issues  of  mutual 
security,  military  cooperation,  and 
economic  matters.  President  Sadat 
shares  our  belief  that  a  strong  defense 
and  a  strong  economy  go  hand-in-hand. 
We  will  work  closely  with  Egypt  as  full 
partners  in  our  search  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  finally,  let  me  add  another  per- 
sonal note.  I  had,  of  course,  heard  a 
great  deal  about  President  Sadat  and 
was  optimistic  that  we  would  establish  a 
close  rapport.  My  optimism  was 
justified.  I  respected  him  for  all  that  he 
has  done  and  getting  to  know  him  has 
vastly  increased  that  respect.  I  share  his 
belief  that  with  courage,  determination, 
foresight,  and  a  bold  vision  of  the 
future,  we  can  succeed  in  our  common 
endeavors. 
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We  have  been  delighted  to  have 
President  Sadat  and  his  family  here  with 
us,  and  we  look  forward  to  meeting 
again. 

President  Sadat 

I  quite  agree — full  agreement  with  what 
President  Reagan  has  said.  If  I  am  to 
add  anything  it  is  expressing  my  deep 
gratitude  to  President  Reagan  for  this 
kind  invitation  to  meet  with  him  and  to 
survey  all  the  problems  that  we  are  fac- 
ing together  and  then  to  meet  again 
with  the  American  people  with  whom  I 


cherish  the  full  pride  to  be  friends,  to  be 
understanding.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the 
American  people  as  always  I  have  told 
them,  I  am  very  happy  because  after 
this  visit  I  can  say  that  I  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  President  Reagan  as  a 
great  leader  of  a  great  nation. 

Again,  I  shall  end  like  I  have  always 
ended.  I  shall  never  let  you  down. 


'Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House  (text  from  White  House  press  release). 

2Made  at  the  dinner  in  the  State  Dining 
Room  (text  from  White  House  press  release). 

3Made  on  the  North  Portico  (text  from 
White  House  press  release).  ■ 


Secretary  Haig's  News  Conference 
on  President  Sadat's  Visit 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ference on  August  6,  1981,  to  brief  news 
correspondents  on  President  Reagan's 
meetings  with  Egyptian  President 
Sadat. 1 

I'm  very  pleased  to  welcome  the  press 
contingent  traveling  with  President 
Sadat.  We're  pleased  to  have  you  here, 
and  after  I  make  a  very  few  opening 
remarks,  I  want  to  be  sure  to  give  our 
first  questions  to  our  visiting  press  per- 
sonnel from  Egypt.  So  if  you  have  one 
or  two  questions,  ask  them,  and  then 
we'll  open  it  up  to  the  group  at  large.  I 
understand  we  also  have  some  White 
House  press  corps  here,  and  that's  an 
unusually  flattering  thing  for  us  here  at 
State. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  think  there's  a  strong  consensus 
on  both  sides  that  President  Sadat's  visit 
here  over  the  last  2  days  has  been  an 
outstanding  success  from  almost  any 
point  of  view  you  care  to  list. 

As  you  probably  know,  we  really 
sought  four  objectives  from  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Washington. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, given  the  character  of  the  two 
leaders,  was  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
sonal relationship — a  rapport,  if  you 
will  —  between  two  world  leaders  who 
bear  great  responsibility.  I'll  say  more 
about  that  in  a  moment. 

The  second  objective  was  the  ex- 
change of  views  oil  strategic  matters, 
global  and  with  specific  focus  on  the 
Middle  Easl  region. 

The  third  objective  was  to  exchange 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  listen  carefully — for  President 
Reagan  to  listen  carefully — to  the  obser- 
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vations  of  President  Sadat  on  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East,  based  on 
President  Sadat's  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  this  process  and  his  vast  ex- 
perience with  it. 

The  fourth  objective,  of  course,  was 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  ongoing  bi- 
lateral matters  between  the  Government 
of  Egypt  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Turning  first  to  the  strategic  discus- 
sions, which  in  many  respects  were  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  personal 
rapport  objective  as  well  as  the  very 
constructive  exchange  of  views  on  a 
number  of  important  matters. 

In  the  restricted  session  the  first 
day,  President  Reagan  anticipated  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  sense  of  concern  and  in- 
terest and  sense  of  urgency  for  regional 
threats  emanating  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates,  ranging  as  far 
as  Afghanistan  in  the  east  through  the 
entire  Middle  East  area  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Anticipating  that,  he 
provided  several  maps  in  the  Oval  Office 
which  President  Sadat  very  effectively 
employed  to  launch  what  was  about  a 
30-minute  tour  d'horizon,  encompassing 
the  entire  area  I've  described — without 
notes — and  one  of  the  most  effective 
overviews,  and  sensitive  overviews,  that 
I've  heard  in  some  time. 

During  this  period  President  Reagan 
asked  a  number  of  questions  and  joined 
in  and  elaborated  on  a  number  of  obser- 
vations. The  conclusion  of  this  overview 
was  clearly  almost  total  unanimity  of 
views  on  the  importance  and  the  criti- 
cality  of  developments  in  that  area  and 
the  need  for  the  Government  of  Egypt 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stall's  to  continue  and  intensify  col 


laboration  in  the  future,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  vigorously  resist 
Soviet  direct  or  inspired  aggression  ii 
an  area  of  traumatic  and  dynamic 
change,  and  to  work  together  in  COW 
to  establish  the  conditions  conducive  1 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

With  respect  to  the  peace  process 
think  the  President  looked  forward  tr 
mendously  on  this  visit  to  drinking  in 
you  will,  the  experiences  of  President 
Sadat,  who  in  many  respects  launche< 
the  hopeful  progress  we've  realized  tc 
date  and  our  anticipated  progress  in  1 
future  by  his  courageous  visit  to 
Jerusalem  some  years  ago.  During  th 
exchange  on  the  peace  process,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  very  clear  his  con- 
tinuing and  firm  commitment  to  purs" 
the  Camp  David  peace  process  as  agr 
to  by  the  Governments  of  Egypt,  Isre 
and  the  United  States. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  ste' 
to  further  this  process  in  the  period 
ahead  and  to  provide  a  new  impetus  ' 
the  process  itself.  Both  agreed  that  t 
would  continue  these  discussions  witl 
Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Israel  in  the 
period  ahead. 

The  President  also  reiterated  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  continuing  its  rdj 
as  a  full  partner  in  the  search  for  pe;  i 
in  the  Middle  East.  President  Sadat  ■ 
pressed  his  strong  view — which  has 
been  made  public  both  in  London  pri 
to  arrival  here  and  during  his  visit 
here — of  what  he  viewed  as  the  ins- 
tance of  dealing  with  the  Palestinian 
and  urged  the  United  States  to  estals 
contact  with  the  PLO  (Palestine  Libi* 
tion  Organization). 

President  Reagan  explained  the 
American  stand  on  this  issue  and 
reiterated  the  American  commitmenx 
Israel  not  to  recognize  or  negotiate  ti 
the  PLO  until  the  PLO  itself  recogn  * 
Israel's  right  to  exist  and  accepts  U.. 
Resolutions  242  and  338. 

In  his  response,  President  Reag; 
emphasized  his  own  personal  convic  »n 
that  American  fidelity  to  all  of  its  ccl 
mitments — whether  they  be  to  Israe 
Egypt,  or  to  the  other  important  fri 
ly  nations  in  the  region — are  a  fund 
mental  aspect  in  our  own  hopes  to 
achieve  peace  and  stability  in  the  art'  1 
wanted  to  make  this  comment  at  tb 
outset. 

I  think  both  leaders  understood  K 
cisely  the  position  of  one  another  otfis 
and  accepted  the  position  of  each  ow 
on  this  issue. 

Our  third  objective  in  these  dis(> 
sions  was  to  expand  on  and  to  impr/f 
the  U.S. -Egyptian  bilateral  relation  lips 
and  to  consider  ways  to  promote  th* 
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nomic  development  of  Egypl  and  to 

ist  in  its  military  modernization 
>rts.  During  the  discussions  involving 
ypt's  future.  President  Sadat  de- 
■ihed  very  poignantly  to  President 
;igan  the  difficulty  he  had  during  the 
:ial  days  of  his  incumbency  as  a  leader 
modern  Egypt  in  just  accumulating  a 
lion  dollars  to  prevent  the  bankruptcy 
Egypt. 

I  think  this  underlies  and  underpins 
it  today  Egypt  is  clearly  on  an  im- 
iving  economic  growth  path.  It  is 
joining  an  increasingly  important 
mber  of  the  international  community 
i  a  leader  in  the  region.  President 
iat  expressed  great  gratitude  to  the 
lerican  Government  and  people  on  a 
artisan  basis  for  the  assistance  that 
y  have  given  to  the  growth  and 
.'elopment — which  is  increasingly 
imising — in  Egypt.  I  think  this 
ierlies  his  success  story  and  the  im- 
■tance  of  American  foreign  assistance 
i  security  assistance  to  our  friends 
>und  the  world. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  of  course,  the 
>wth  path  is  still  in  its  early  stages, 
i  the  continuing  need  for  a  high  level 
American  support  was  very  evident, 
esident  Reagan  emphasized  categori- 
ly  his  intention  to  maintain  a  high 
el  of  support  to  Egypt. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
■  rapport  between  the  two  men 
:ause  I  think  it  was  the  most  impor- 
it  aspect  of  the  visit  itself.  As  you 
>w.  President  Reagan  is  a  new  player 
the  international  scene.  President 
dat  is  an  experienced  veteran  who  has 
;n  a  great  deal  and  whose  own  inter- 
tional  stature  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
the  contemporary  scene.  He  is 
wed  as  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  of 
ice,  and  a  man  of  courage.  I  know 
it  President  Reagan  had  looked  for- 
rd  with  great  anticipation  to  an  ex- 
inge  of  views  with  him. 

I  think  from  President  Sadat's  point 
view— and  it's  presumptuous  of  me  to 
?ak  for  him— but  he  found  an  equally 
pressive,  though  a  somewhat  less  ex- 
rienced,  counterpart:  a  man  who  sees 
!  world  from  the  same  point  of  view 
he;  a  man  who  believes  that  Ameri- 
n  commitments,  American  reliability, 
nerican  consistency  of  policy  are  the 
sential  aspects  of  a  successful  Ameri- 
n  foreign  policy  and  will  be  the  ingre- 
;nt  in  the  Middle  East  which  will  be 
B  fundamental  catalyst  to  a  peace 
ocess  in  which  all  the  parties  can  view 
i  I  nited  States  as  a  responsible  part- 
r  that  will  meet  its  commitments  and 
main  engaged  in  this  process  and  will 
able  the  leaders,  wherever  they  may 


be  located,  to  accept  risks  for  peace  with 
the  confidence  that  the  United  States 
will  carry  out  its  obligations  for  this 
process. 

I  welcome  your  questions,  and  I  will 
turn  first  to  our  distinguished  friends 
from  Egypt. 

Q.  When  you  were  discussing  the 
question  of  the  PLO,  how  can  you  pro- 
ceed in  enlarging  this  peace  process 
when  you  have  the  Palestinians  out,  or 
the  PLO,  when  you  have  the  Saudis 
and  the  Jordanians  out?  How  can  you 
bring  these  people  of  these  countries 
to  this  peace  process? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  very  important 
question,  and  the  real  question  here  is 
how  best  to  achieve  the  progress  we 
seek.  I  think  in  that  context  American 
commitments  and  reliability  to  all  of  the 
parties  and  with  all  of  the  parties,  as  I 
said  a  moment  or  so  ago,  will  be  the 
essential  catalyst  for  creating  conditions 
under  which  the  parties  involved  can  ac- 
cept risks  for  peace.  That's  step  one. 

Step  two  is:  I  think  it's  important — 
and  we've  talked  about  a  strategic  con- 
sensus—  that  the  U.S.  policies  in  the 
near  term  create  a  sense  of  confidence 
to  do  what  can  be  done  to  disperse  fear 
so  that,  for  example,  radical  minorities 
cannot  pursue  policies  which  will  upset 
the  progress  underway. 

Third,  and  the  most  important  thing 
of  all  in  response  to  your  question,  is  the 
recognition  that  we  have  got  to  pursue 
our  own  policies  in  such  a  way  that  long- 
term  objectives  do  not  derail  achievable, 
realistic,  near-term  progress.  That's 
probably  the  essence  of  the  question  that 
you  asked. 

In  that  context,  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
the  United  States  committed  themselves 
to  a  process  under  the  Camp  David 
framework.  And  there  has  been  prog- 
ress. First,  as  you  know,  this  past  week 
we  signed  the  agreement  for  the  Sinai 
peacekeeping  and  observation  force 
which  will  seek  to  put  in  place  the  condi- 
tions to  permit  the  withdrawal  from  the 
entire  Sinai  of  Israeli  forces  by  spring  of 
next  year. 

We  discussed  during  this  visit  the 
need  to  get  on  with  the  autonomy  talks 
which,  while  not  satisfying  the  long-term 
objectives  that  you've  outlined  in  your 
question,  would  represent  the  further 
progress  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza 
for  the  Palestinian  populations  there  and 
to  create  conditions  under  which  future 
progress  can  be  achieved  in  a  realistic 
way. 

I  think  it's  very  important  that  we 
keep  realism  on  our  agenda  day  to  day 
as  we  approach  this  historically  anguish- 


ing problem.  It  doesn't  answer  your 
question  as  to  how  we  are  going  to 
ultimately  get  there;  but  you  know  we 
have  other  activities  under  way  today, 
too,  that  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
crisis  in  Lebanon — the  work  that  is 
under  way  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Arab  League  and  the  four  Arab  states 
which  have  been  involved  actively  in 
contributing,  along  with  Israel,  along 
with  the  internal  parties,  in  Lebanon, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  a  reduction  in  hostilities. 

Those  efforts  with  respect  to  Leba- 
non, within  the  framework  established, 
are  going  to  continue,  and  I  see  these 
two  processes,  while  not  linked,  nonethe- 
less in  a  de  facto  sense  mutually  re- 
inforcing. 

Q.  The  other  day  when  you  had 
the  meeting  with  some  Arab  ambassa- 
dors here,  their  impression  was  that 
you  had  told  them  that  we  are  now  at 
the  turning  point  as  far  as  the  Middle 
East  situation  is  concerned.  And  then 
you  told  them  that  you  are  seriously 
now  looking  into  the  question  of  Pale- 
stine. And  on  Lebanon  you  gave  them 
some,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion that  you  made  — or  the  communi- 
que that  you  issued  in  Ottawa— and 
then  you  said  in  your  communique,  the 
political  communique,  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Arab  and  the 
Israelis  must  be  solved  [sic]. 

Secondly,  you  made,  I  think,  [in- 
audible] that  you  support  the  recon- 
ciliation efforts  within  Lebanon  among 
the  Lebanese.  When  you  said  that,  I 
would  like  you  to  elaborate  what  you 
meant  by  that  particular  thing.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  seven  are  going  to 
help  Lebanon  to  be  created  back  into  a 
sovereign  state  with  a  central  govern- 
ment and  all  these  differences  among 
them  are  to  be  reconciled?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  achieve  this? 

A.  I  want  to  be  careful  not  to  en- 
dorse everything  you  said  I  said.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  did  say  all  those  things. 
Sometimes  in  the  retelling  distortions 
creep  in,  and  understandably  in  human 
terms  they  do.  But  with  respect  to  the 
Lebanon  problem,  we  are  looking  at  a 
number  of  steps  and  we've  already 
begun  to  work  actively  in  the  wake  of 
Ambassador  Habib's  return  to  the 
United  States — the  ultimate  objective  of 
which  will,  of  course,  be  to  strengthen 
the  central  government  of  Lebanon  to 
seek  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties  there 
and  to  create  conditions  for  a  peaceful, 
stable  Lebanon  in  the  future. 
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We  are  considering  such  things  as 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  responsibility  for 
the  UNIFIL  (U.N.  Interim  Force  in 
Lebanon)  contingent  along  the  Israeli 
border.  We  are  considering  specific 
measures  along  with  those  states  which 
can  help — both  in  the  region  and  in 
Europe — to  strengthen  the  central 
government  of  Lebanon;  and  these  re- 
inforce previous  actions  we  have  been 
taking  with  respect  to  that  objective 
which  has  been  long  held  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

We  feel  and  hope  that  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  stability  in  Lebanon  all 
responsible  parties  will  recognize  the 
need  to  defuse  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  heavy  armaments  to 
the  PLO.  We  would  look  especially  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Libya,  perhaps 
Syria.  In  the  long  run  I  think  this  proc- 
ess, which  has  already  begun  and  has 
managed  to  survive  two  specific  crises, 
is  a  very  encouraging  development  in 
the  Middle  East  at  large;  and  that  is 
what  triggered  my  comment  to  the  Arab 
ambassadors  recently. 

Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific 
about  your  phrase  that  the  two  men 
discussed  steps  to  provide  new  im- 
petus to  the  talks?  Specifically  what 
steps?  And,  also,  could  you  tell  us 
about  Mr.  Sadat's  three-point  scenario 
that  he  was  going  to  propose  to  Ad- 
ministration officials? 

A.  His  three-point  scenario? 

Q.  He  spoke  of  a  three-point 
scenario. 

A.  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  my  office 
and  start  counting  becuase  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  got  that  clear. 

Q.  Maybe  it  wasn't  three  points, 
but  it  was  a  new  scenario. 

A.  I  think,  as  President  Reagan 
mentioned  this  morning,  he  was  essen- 
tially in  a  listening  mode.  As  you  know, 
President  Sadat's  visit  is  the  first  visit 
we  had  this  summer  and  in  September 
Prime  Minister  Begin  will  be  here.  So 
President  Reagan  listened  carefully,  not 
only  to  President  Sadat's  views  but  also 
very  carefully  to  the  historic  evolution  of 
developments  which  brought  us  to  the 
current  situtation  we  find  ourselves  in. 

This  was  extremely  valuable  to 
Pra  idenl  Reagan,  and  he  very  clearly 
told  Preaidenl  Sadat.  And  I  think  Presi- 
dent Sadat  not  only  expected  but  ac- 
cepted  and  agreed  with  the  need  to  now 

n  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  on  how 
in  proceed,  then  reassess  and  meet 
at  the  n©  ■  tO  try  tO  concert 

all  three  parties  in  progress.  We're  bilk- 


ing about  autonomy  talks  within  the 
Camp  David  framework. 

Q.  Following  up  on  that,  from 
what  you  heard  from  President  Sadat 
and  what  you  know  of  Mr.  Begin's 
position,  could  you  tell  us  if  there  is 
support  for  an  early  resumption  of  the 
autonomy  talks? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  can  you  give  us  some 
sense  of  timing  on  that? 

A.  Well,  clearly,  I  think  my  last 
question  tended  to  answer  it.  We  will 
have  to  conduct  discussions  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  of  course,  and  then 
assess  where  we  stand  with  respect  to 
the  views  of  both  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Q.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  a  non- 
PLO  participation  by  the  Palestinians 
which  might  square  this  circle  which 
you  appear  to  be  involved  in? 

A.  Let  me  just  go  back  to  the  Camp 
David  accords  themselves  which 
visualize  Palestinian  participation. 
Palestinian  inhabitants  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  clearly  will  have  a  role; 
and  this  is  visualized  under  what  I  call  a 
Camp  David  framework,  which  I  em- 
phasize is  a  realistic  approach  to  pro- 
gress toward  longer-term  objectives. 

Q.  In  the  real  world  as  it  exists 
today,  is  there  a  non-PLO  Palestinian- 
type  participation  possible? 

A.  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  is  both 
within  the  framework  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Camp  David  accords,  in  the  context 
of  the  West  Bank  inhabitants  and  the 
Gaza  inhabitants. 

Q.  On  the  Sinai  force,  did  you  get 
into  specific  countries?  And,  if  so,  can 
you  name  them?  And  what  progress 
are  you  making  with  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  for  example? 
And  when  do  you  expect  to  announce 
those  countries? 

A.  I'm  going  to  have  to  refrain  from 
labeling  or  giving  a  progress  report  on 
the  conduct  of  the  discussions  which  are 
seeking  participation  in  that  force, 
because  it  tends  to  put  it  in  jeopardy.  I 
am  confident  it  will  be  announced  when 
it's  firm. 

Q.  I'm  confused.  Did  President 
Sadat  lay  out  a  scenario  here  — that  is, 
at  least  his  own  ideas  about  how  to 
get  the  talks  going  again,  and  not  only 
to  get  the  talks  going  again  but  how 
to  get  some  progress? 

A.  Of  course. 


Q.  And,  if  so,  can  you  tell  us 
something  about  what  it  is? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  serves  any 
useful  purpose  to  do  that,  and  I  don't 
think  President  Sadat  would  expect  ti 
we  would  do  it  publicly.  There  was  a 
very  clear  and  frank  exchange  on  hov 
President  Sadat  sees  progress.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  he  knows  ; 
recognizes,  and  did  in  the  discussions 
that  we  now  have  to  hear  how  Mr. 
Begin  would  approach  the  problem  in 
the  direction  of  progress.  Until  then  i 
would  serve  no  purpose  to  reveal  one 
side's  views. 

Q.  Could  you  anticipate  a  three 
way  summit  at  some  point  this  yeai 
following  your  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin? 

A.  I  think  it's  too  early  to  say. 
Clearly,  we  have  to  hear  the  views  ol 
both  sides.  We  would  probably  have 
discuss  this  at  ministerial  level.  And 
wouldn't  anticipate  a  summit-level 
meeting  until  we  knew  precisely  wha 
would  be  achieved  by  it  and  what  the 
outcome  would  be,  and  I  think  both 
President  Sadat  and  President  Reag; 
were  very,  very  clear  on  this — the  n<  1 
to  have  preparations  in  place  rather 
than  to  convene  an  ad  hoc  situation,  e 
outcome  of  which  you  would  not  be  i  e 
to  anticipate. 

Q.  As  you  know,  there  has  bee 
over  the  years  a  good  deal  of  debal 
over  the  exact  terms  of  the  1975 
pledge  to  Israel  regarding  the  PLC 
exactly  how  far  it  goes.  I  believe  ii 
says  the  United  States  will  not  nejti 
ate  with  or  recognize  the  PLO  as  lig 
as  they  don't  do  these  things  that ; ; 
called  for.  Do  you  see  any  room  fo  ic 
complishing  Mr.  Sadat's  objective 
encouraging  moderation  on  the  PL 
by  doing  something  that  doesn't  g<  I 
far  as  to  negotiate  with  or  recogni\ 
but  some  kind  of  lesser  U.S.  mane  ei 
or  action  or  reciprocal  move  towai 
the  PLO? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  conditions  ar 
very  clear  and  they  are  understood. 
Having  said  that,  it  is  also  clear  tha-ht 
PLO  is  well  aware  of  that  and  has  t  n 
aware  of  it  in  the  context  of  the  siti 
tion  in  Lebanon.  So  maybe  you've 
answered  your  own  question. 

Q.  You  talked  about  a  "strate; 
consensus."  Would  you  please,  del  e 
for  me  what  the  strategic  consens  i' 
in  the  Middle  East  and  who  agree 
with  your  assessment  of  it,  once  j ' 
have  given  us  the  assessment? 
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A.  It's  presumptious  of  me  to  say 

agrees  or  doesn't  agree.  What  I 
k  9 ore  talking  about  when  we 

strategic  consensus  is  a  great 
oncern  over  and  above  the 
trations  and  concerns  associated 
i  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  with  the 
■ttlement  brought  about  by  historic 
ige  which  has  been  and  can  in  the 
re  be  even  more  dramatically  ex- 
Led  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  surro- 
S.  A  large  number  of  the  Arab 
H  today  are  extremely  aware  of 
.  and  that  awareness  has  been 
;htened  by  a  number  of  events  in  the 
■nt  past:  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
what  they  perhaps  view  as  the 
ted  States  own  inadequacies  during 
;  period;  secondly,  the  conflict  be- 
en Iran  and  Iraq  which  followed  it; 
dly.  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
l  and  the  threat  that  it  poses  in  a 
lonal  sense;  and  fourthly,  the  un- 
llenged  and  very  worrisome  aspects 
Angola,  Ethiopa,  and  Southern 
nen  in  the  attack  against  Northern 
nen. 

All  of  these  things  have  heightened 
awareness  of  the  leaders  in  the  area 
he  reality  that  they  are  not  only 
i-d  with  the  frustrations  of  the  Arab- 
leli  problem  and  the  threat  that  has 
orically  posed,  but  they  are  equally — 
perhaps  as  greviously — threatened 
:he  other  events  that  I  spoke  of. 
In  that  context,  as  we  deal  with  that 
ernal-threat  problem  or  that  surro- 
e-threat  problem  and  concert  to  deal 
h  it,  we  also  contribute  to  conditions 
ch  make  the  solution  to  the  long- 
nding  Middle  East  dilemmas  some- 
it  more  tractable,  just  as  progress  in 
t  Middle  East  peace  process  facili- 
?s  the  development  of  this  consensus. 
You  say,  "Who  accepts  it?"  Clearly, 
•sklent  Sadat  not  only  accepts  it  but 
was  a  leader  in  expressing  his  con- 
n  in  this  area.  He  was  at  the 
efront  of  warning  the  world  about 
se  situations. 

Q.  From  the  feedback  you  have 
eived  so  far  through  indirect  con- 
ts  and  direct  contacts,  do  you 
ieve  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
idy  to  enter  the  peace  process  dur- 
;  the  coming  phase? 

A.  I  can't  speak  for  Saudi  Arabia. 
eir  earlier  position  on  the  Camp 
vid  accords  is  well  known.  On  the 
ier  hand,  I  would  be  remiss  were  I 
t  to  note  and  highlight  the  great 
istance  they  have  been — and  I  mean 
a  fundamental  way— to  the  moderat- 
;  progress  we've  made  in  Lebanon. 


Q.  Do  you  think  there's  a  change 
in  the  stance  of  the  Saudis  at  present? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speak  for  the 
Saudis  on  that. 

Q.  As  you  described  President 
Sadat's  approach  on  the  PLO,  he 
urged  us  to  begin  contacts  with  the 
PLO  and  President  Reagan  referred  to 
the  1975  pledge  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  I  just  wonder  whether  there 
might  not  have  been  more  to  it  than 
that  and  whether  President  Sadat  sug- 
gested that  the  PLO  was  about  to  take 
some  step  toward  accepting  242  or 
that  you  should  deal  with  them 
through  Saudi  Arabia  or  some  other 
way  that's  not  quite  black  and  white. 

A.  No,  he  didn't,  but  you  remember 
there  are  ways  and  ways.  We  know, 
under  Camp  David.  We  expect  Palestin- 
ian, as  distinct  from  PLO,  participation 
in  Camp  David.  That's  as  visualized  in 
the  accords  themselves.  There  are  other 
aspects  of  that,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  were  discussed  but  in  a  very 
general  way. 

Q.  Could  you  please  amplify  for  us 
or  reiterate  as  to  the  U.S.  position 
with  regard  to  several  points  which 
have  not  been  mentioned?  One  is,  as  I 
remember  it,  you  had  described  the 
PLO  as  a  terrorist  organization 
without  qualification  — which  is  in  line 
with  the  President's  own  statement 
before  and  after  his  election. 

Two,  the  United  States  has  been  — 
apparently,  at  least  — committed  for 
several  years  now  against  a  Palestin- 
ian state  in  any  shape  or  form  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  those  two  points?  And  then 
the  third  point  is  about  the  facilities 
for  the  U.S.  military  in  Egypt. 

A.  Let  me  start  with  the  easiest 
first,  and  that's  the  last  one.  As  you 
know,  President  Sadat  has  offered 
Egyptian  facilities— and  I'm  being  very 
clear  in  making  a  distinction  between 
facilities  and  bases— to  American  forces. 
He  has  made  public  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  offering  Ras  Banas.  And  we  are 
in  the  process  of  seeking  the  necessary 
support  from  the  American  Congress  to 
give  us  the  resources  to  develop  that 
facility— as  a  facility,  not  as  a  base. 

With  respect  to  the  other  questions 
you  asked,  they  are  old  historic  hookers. 
I  think,  again,  I  would  refer  you  to  what 
I've  already  said  as  the  framework  of 
our  discussions — and  I've  been  precise 
about  what  the  framework  of  our  discus- 
sions was— and  just  leave  it  there. 


Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  here  today  about  Soviet  surro- 
gates. Do  you  consider  the  PLO  to  be 
a  Soviet  surrogate? 

A.  I  would  prefer  not  to  classify 
them  as  that.  I  think  there  are  certain 
elements  of  the  PLO  that  would  clearly 
fit  under  that  mantle.  But  when  you  talk 
of  the  PLO,  you're  talking  about  a 
diverse  group  and  organization,  some  of 
the  differences  of  which  may  be  evident 
in  the  very  recent  past. 

Q.  Was  the  Egyptian  President 
told  when  the  F-16s  would  be  going  to 
Israel? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  was,  because  a 
decision  hasn't  been  made. 

Q.  On  the  resumption  of  autonomy 
talks,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  we 
understand  what  you  are  saying.  Was 
there  an  agreement  or  a  statement  by 
the  President  that  the  United  States 
would  like  to  see  the  three-way 
autonomy  talks  resumed  in  about  the 
same  type  of  format  that  existed  in 
the  last  Administration  — that  is,  the 
last  time  they  were  held?  And,  second- 
ly, have  you  decided  in  your  own  mind 
how  the  United  States  should  handle 
that?  Do  you  have  in  mind  a  special 
envoy,  do  you  plan  to  do  it  yourself,  or 
what? 

A.  I  think  the  essence  of  that  ques- 
tion is  that  there  were  two  approaches 
under  the  Camp  David  framework  for 
the  autonomy  talks.  Initially,  the  United 
States,  under  Ambassador  Strauss, 
tended  to  join  a  process  in  which  a  very 
detailed  set  of  arrangements  were 
sought.  That  seemed  to  be  a  reflection 
more  of  the  Israeli  wish  than  it  was  the 
Egyptian  wish.  That  seemed  to  stall  out. 
During  Ambassador  Linowitz'  period, 
there  seemed  to  be  more  pressure  for 
going  toward  some  broad  principles. 
And,  of  course,  we  haven't  made  a  deci- 
sion on  this. 

I  don't  see  any  difference  developing 
from  past  viewpoints  in  Israel  on  one 
side  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  I  think  the 
important  thing  is  that  whatever  we 
ultimately  seek  to  adopt — more  detailed 
or  rather  broad  principles,  which  seem 
somewhat  easier  in  a  sense — it  must  be 
a  reflection  of  a  three-way  consensus 
that  it's  the  best  hope  for  the  progress 
we  seek. 

With  respect  to  a  negotiator  or  a 
high-level  U.S.  representative,  I  think 
it's  too  early  to  say.  We  will  clearly 
make  that  decision  on  our  own  judgment 
and  on  the  judgment  of  the  other  two 
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parties  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
contributor  to  progress.  We  have  no 
biases  for  it  or  against  it. 

Q.  Is  President  Sadat  advocating 
that  you  involve  Palestinians  in  the 
talks  when  they  resume  or  that  you 
make  an  effort  to  involve  Palestinians 
in  that? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  We're  talking 
about  ultimate  arrangements  agreed 
upon  in  which  the  Palestinian  in- 
habitants would  be  clear  participants, 
whatever  government  or  arrangements 
would  be  agreed  to  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza. 

Q.  Did  President  Sadat  specifically 
ask  for  any  new  defense  commitments 
or  security  assistance  commitments, 
and  did  he  receive  any? 

A.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  any  of  America's  friends  who  go 
into  security  assistance  relationships 
with  us  are  concerned  about  delivery 
schedules  and  times.  It's  a  consequence 
of  a  long  period  of  neglect  here  in  the 
United  States  of  our  own  industrial  com- 
plex that  supports  defense  industries, 
and  it  usually  means  long  delays  bet- 
ween the  agreement  to  provide  a  system 
and  its  actual  delivery.  I  think  that's  at 
the  center  of  the  Egyptian  concerns,  and 
it's  not  an  uncharacteristic  set  of  con- 
cerns because  most  of  our  security  part- 
ners experience  the  same  concerns. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  Weinberger 
is  working  very  actively  on  this  today, 
and  we  have  asked  for  a  contingency 
fund  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  program 
that  will  enable  us  to  purchase  ahead 
certain  equipment  so  that  we  wouldn't 
then  have  to  be  faced  with  these  delays. 

Q.  But  there  wasn't  a  commitment 
for  new  ones  or  new  machinery? 

A.  No.  There  was  a  discussion,  in  a 
broad  sense.  It  is  the  United  States  in- 
tention to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
security  assistance  support  for  Egypt, 
because  we  feel  this  is  in  our  American 
vital  interest,  and  Egypt,  because  of  a 
convergence  of  strategic  views,  serves 
not  only  its  own  security  needs  and  the 
security  needs  of  the  region  but  the  vital 
interests  of  the  American  people  as  well. 

Q.  Have  you  promised  to  get  the 
F-168  to  the  Egyptians  faster  than 
they  are  currently  scheduled  to  reach 
there? 

A.  These  discussions  are  going  on 
and  have  been  ^oing  on  in  the  Pentagon. 
.oil  know  there  are  long  delays. 


Secretary  Haig  Interviewed  on 
CBS  Morning  News 
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Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
CBS-TV  morning  news  on  July  2U,  1981, 
by  Robert  Pierpoint  and  Jed  Duvall  of 
CBS  News.1 

Q.  We  have  some  good  news  which 
has  just  broken  as  you've  heard;  name- 
ly, it  appears  that  Prime  Minister 
Begin  has  agreed  to  Ambassador 
Habib's  [Philip  C.  Habib,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  emissary  to  the  Middle 
East]  and  President  Reagan's  request 
for  a  cease-fire.  What  do  you  know 
about  it? 

A.  What  Mr.  Habib  has  announced 
this  morning  after  discussions  with 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  his  contacts 
with  the  other  elements  involved  in  the 
situation  would  suggest  that  the 
hostilities  will  cease  from  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and,  of  course,  we're  very 
encouraged  by  this  development. 

Q.  You  say  the  hostilities  will 
cease  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and 
I  think  it  was  actually  to  take  effect 
about  3  minutes  ago.  How  do  we 
know  that  the  PLO  [Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization]  is  going  to  go  along 
with  this  cease-fire? 

A.  We've  had  the  necessary 
assurances  to  make  this  a  very  serious 
effort  by  the  parties.  Of  course,  it  has 
taken  a  degree  of  moderation  and 
responsibility  on  all  sides,  and  we're  en- 
couraged. 

Q.  You  say  assurances,  so  you  feel 
confident  that  both  sides  are  going  to 
go  along  with  this,  at  least,  for  the 
time  being? 

A.  Yes,  it  should  have  been  effec- 
tive as  of  12  noon,  local  time,  so  that's 
about  IV2  hours  ago. 

Q.  Yes,  so  I  was  a  little  off  on  the 
timing  of  it,  but,  in  other  words,  it 
ought  to  already  be  in  effect. 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  next 
step  in  achieving  a  peace  in  that  area 
now? 

A.  I  think  with  the  reduced  levels  of 
violence,  which  is  an  encouraging  sign, 
and  an  agreement  to  maintain  that — and 
we'll  have  to  see  in  the  period 
ahead — that  the  process  that  Ambassa- 
dor Habib  started  earlier  to  try  to  arrive 
at  a  status  quo  ante  in  Lebanon  and 


now,  clearly,  the  border  area  of 
southern  Lebanon  is  an  additional  fact< 
that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  we 
hope  effectively. 

Q.  Are  you  talking  now  about  go 
ing  back  to  the  problem  of  the  Syriai 
antiaircraft  missiles  and  the  problem 
surrounding  the  Israeli  strikes  in  th{ 
area? 

A.  I  think  all  of  these  problems  in 
ternally  in  Lebanon  are  an  aspect  of  tti 
peace  effort  that  Ambassador  Habib  is 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  and  has,  in-, 
deed,  been  dealing  with. 

Q.  Ambassador  Habib  has  had 
some  difficulty  up  until  today  in  get- 
ting the  Israelis  to  agree  to  a  cease- 
fire; in  fact,  they  haven't  even  wante 
to  use  the  words  "cease-fire."  What 
you  think  has  been  the  Israeli  goal  ii 
its  escalation  of  the  violence  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks? 

A.  I  think  the  important  factor  to 
day  is  that  we  have  achieved  the 
necessary  consensus  for  the  cessation 
hostilities  either  emanating  from  Israt 
into  Lebanon  or  from  Lebanon  into 
Israel. 

Q.  What  did  it?  What  did  Habib 
do  differently  last  night  or  this  mor 
ing  that  hasn't  been  done  over  the  p  t 
few  weeks?  In  other  words,  what 
unlocked  it? 


A.  I  don't  think  there  were  any 
tricky,  little  keys  that  were  involved. 
just  a  yeoman,  professional  effort  dea 
ing  with  all  of  the  elements  that  can  il 
fluence  this  situation  with  a  great  dea 
of  cooperation  and  help  from  some  At  > 
states  and,  also,  Israel  as  well. 

Q.  We  have  been  pressing  Mr. 
Begin  for  some  weeks  now  to  agree  > 
a  cease-fire.  This  morning  he  ap- 
parently has.  I  think  Jed's  question 
deserves  a  little  further  explanation 
agree  with  him.  What  happened?  W 
it,  for  instance,  the  speaking  out  of 
Defense  Secretary  [Caspar] 
Weinberger  and  of  your  Deputy,  Mr 
[Deputy  Secretary  William  P.]  Clark 
when  they  criticized  Mr.  Begin  rath 
strongly  the  day  before  yesterday? 
Was  it  that  kind  of  pressure  that 
brought  the  Israelis  to  this  point? 

A.  I  think  it  serves  no  useful  pur 
pose  to  engage  in  that  kind  of 
Washington  fun  and  games.  We  are  ie 
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very,  very  serious  business.  Our  deal- 
's with  all  of  the  governments,  the 
banese  Government,  with  other  Arab 
ites  that  have  been  involved,  and  with 
i  state  of  Israel  must  be  serious, 
eot.  and  private,  and  that  is  precisely 
lat  they  have  been. 

Q.  I  assure  you  that  I'm  not 
gaging  in  fun  and  games.  I  don't 
ink  either  Mr.  Clark,  when  he  criti- 
:ed  Mr.  Begin,  or  the  Defense 
cretary  were  engaging  in  that.  They 
■re  obviously  and  are  obviously  men 
10  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
[ministration  and  of  the  President, 
d  they  did  directly  criticize  Mr. 
gin.  My  question  again  to  you  is: 
d  that  help  bring  about  this  situa- 
m,  or  were  they  simply  speaking  on 
fir  own  and  didn't  really  mean  what 
ey  said? 

A.  I  think  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
servations  made  about  a  lot  of  people 
this  thing.  I  think  the  White  House 
dke  yesterday  to  the  issue,  and 
ough  has  been  said  about  it. 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  answer 
rlier  that  some — what  indicated 
rhaps  some  new  move  by  some  Arab 
untries  or  some  new  contacts  with 
e  Americans  and  some  Arab  coun- 
es  that  contributed  to  the  cease- 
e.  Is  some  new  element  there  that 
l  don't  know  about? 

A.  No,  there  is  nothing  new  or 
usual.  It  was  done  and  has  been 
derway  for  a  considerable  period  of 
le.  In  the  earlier  peace  effort  engaged 
by  Ambassador  Habib,  these  same 
annels  were  applied,  and  the  same 
rties  were  extremely  helpful. 

Q.  I  gather  that  since  Mr.  Habib 
me  from  Saudi  Arabia  today  that  the 
udis  have  been  particularly  involved 
this,  is  that  correct? 

A.  They  have  been  very  helpful 
>m  the  very  outset. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  on 
r  relationship  with  the  Saudis  and 
her  members  of  the  Arab  world— of 
i  continuing  support  of  Israel 
spite  the  escalation  of  the  violence 
Mr.  Begin's  government? 

A.  I  think  it's  important,  at  this 
"icture,  while  this  delicate  process  is 
ntinuing  and  after  this,  I  think,  very 
portant  achievement,  that  we  just 
ive  those  kind  of  observations  out  of 
e  mix. 

Q.  Are  the  F-16s  on  the  way  now? 

A.  No,  they  are  not. 


Q.  Will  they  be  soon? 

A.  This  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  continue  the 
review  then  of  the  bombing  of  the  Ira- 
qi nuclear  reactor  installation  by  the 
Israelis? 

A.  I  think  we  all  know  very  well 
that  that  review,  as  such,  has  been 
largely  concluded,  and  it  was  the  en- 
vironment in  the  area  that  made  it  inap- 
propriate for  the  President  to  go  ahead 
and  send  that  kind  of  lethal  equipment 
into  Israel.  That  means  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  watching  the  situation  very 
carefully  in  the  hours,  days,  and, 
perhaps,  weeks  ahead. 

Q.  Why  has  it  been  that  you 
undertook  review  of  the  bombing  of 
the  Iraqi  installation,  but  you  have 
declined  to  undertake  a  review  of  the 
bombing  by  Israel  of  downtown 
Beirut,  of  the  Palestinian  head- 
quarters in  Beirut? 


A.  I  think  the  important  thing  here 
is  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  situation.  There  are 
rockets,  Kaytushas,  and  130-millimeter 
artillery  rounds  that  have  been  falling  in 
Israel  with  equally  grave  consequences 
to  innocent  noncombatants,  and  these 
are  the  mutually,  escalating  conditions 
that  lead  to  conflict  in  the  first  instance. 
Our  concerns  are  strictly  involved  in  try- 
ing to  return  to  a  state  of  moderation, 
status  quo  ante,  and  to  get  on  with  the 
process  which  is  vitally  important  for  all 
the  parties,  and  that  is  the  return  to 
peace. 

Q.  And  you  think  we're  on  that 
path  now  as  a  result  of  this  morning's 
developments? 

A.  I  think  it's  a  very  encouraging 
first  step.  And  after  all,  we  have 
achieved  what  we  hoped  for  in  the  im- 
mediate sense. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  cease-fire,  and 
that  is  a  good  note  for  us  to  end  with. 
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U.S.  and  Egypt  Sign 
Nuclear  Energy  Agreement 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JUNE  29,  19811 

At  11:30  this  morning,  Secretary  Haig 
signed  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
concerning  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  with  Egypt's  Minister  of  Elec- 
tricity, Maher  Abaza.  The  signing  took 
place  at  the  State  Department.  The 
agreement  culminates  a  process  begun 
in  1974  when  the  United  States  offered 
to  share  peaceful  nuclear  technologies 
with  both  Egypt  and  Israel. 

In  1976  we  initialed  identical  draft 
cooperation  agreements  with  both  coun- 
tries. Due  to  subsequent  developments 
in  the  Middle  East  and  then  to  the 
review  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy, 
these  agreements  were  never  signed  or 
forwarded  to  the  Congress. 

In  May  1979  we  again  presented 
identical  draft  agreements,  revised  to  in- 
clude provisions  conforming  with  the  re- 
quirements for  such  agreements 
established  in  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Act  of  1978,  to  both  Israel  and 
Egypt.  The  Israelis  indicated  that  they 
were  not  interested  in  proceeding  with 


such  an  agreement  at  this  time.  Two 
negotiating  sessions  were  held  with  the 
Egyptians  in  1979. 

During  1980  the  Egyptians  reviewed 
their  plans  for  peaceful  development  of 
nuclear  energy.  At  year  end,  they  an- 
nounced that  Egypt  would  ratify  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPF),  which 
they  had  signed  in  1968,  and  that  oil- 
export  revenues  would  be  set  aside  to 
finance  nuclear  power  development. 
Egypt's  parliament  approved  the  NPT 
on  February  16,  1981,  and  Egypt's  in- 
strument of  ratification  was  deposited  in 
London  on  February  26. 

The  agreement  signed  today 
specifies  terms  and  conditions  forming 
the  framework  within  which  various 
cooperative  activities  and  exchanges 
may  take  place.  These  activities  include 
possible  purchase  by  Egypt  from  U.S. 
suppliers  of  nuclear  power  reactors  and 
low-enriched  uranium  fuel  to  provide,  at 
the  outset,  a  generating  capacity  of 
about  2,000  megawatts.  Private  sup- 
pliers and  Egyptian  authorities  would 
have  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  any  pur- 
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chases  Egypt  may  decide  to  make.  The 
agreement  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
same  as  agreements  which  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  a  number  of 
other  countries  and  also  contains  special 
provisions  which  the  executive  branch 
believes  should  apply  generally  to  U.S. 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  in  the 
region.  Such  agreements  are  required 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  for  the  export  of  reactors, 
enriched  uranium  fuel,  and  other  items. 
Additionally,  the  export  of  such  items 
must  still  be  licensed  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  our  law. 

For  the  United  States,  further  pro- 
cedures necessary  before  the  agreement 
may  enter  into  force  are  specified  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  signed  agree- 
ment now  will  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  statute  provides  that  it  may 
enter  into  force  after  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous congressional  session  unless  dur- 
ing that  time  the  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the 
agreement. 

In  addition,  under  article  III  of  the 
NPT,  Egypt  is  obliged  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The 
treaty  requires  that  the  agreement  with 
the  IAEA  provides  for  the  application  of 
safeguards  on  all  nuclear  materiel  in  all 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  in  Egypt, 
under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out 
under  its  control  anywhere.  No  coopera- 
tion can  take  place  under  our  agreement 
until  Egypt's  safeguards  agreement  with 
the  IAEA  is  in  effect.  Egypt  and  the 
IAEA  initialed  such  an  agreement  on 
June  25. 

U.S.  Government  financing  support 
is  not  dealt  with  in  the  present  agree- 
ment. Egypt  has  stated  that  it  will  ear- 
mark up  to  $500  million  annually  from 
its  oil-export  revenues  for  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  including  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear  power  plant  suppliers 
from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries are  keenly  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  Egypt's  peaceful  nuclear 
power  development  program. 

The  U.S.  Government  wishes  to 
reiterate  its  support  and  appreciation 
for  Egypt's  decision  to  ratify  the  NPT. 
This  is  an  important  step  toward  con- 
trolling the  dangers  of  the  spread  of 
nuclear  explosives  and  yet  another  affir- 
mation of  Egypt's  commitment  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  under  the  courageous  and 

anlike  leadership  of  President 
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ailable  to  news  correspondents 
Department  lan  Dean  Fischer. ■ 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  16,  1981. » 

Our  nation  faces  major  challenges  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  One  of  the  most 
critical  is  the  need  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  explosives  to  additional  coun- 
tries. Further  proliferation  would  pose  a 
severe  threat  to  international  peace, 
regional  and  global  stability,  and  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Our  nation  has  been 
committed  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives from  the  birth  of  the  Atomic 
Age  over  35  years  ago.  This  commit- 
ment is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of 
other  countries.  The  urgency  of  this  task 
has  been  highlighted  by  the  ominous 
events  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  problem  of  reducing  the  risks  of 
nuclear  proliferation  has  many  aspects, 
and  we  need  an  integrated  approach  to 
deal  with  it  effectively.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  success  of  our  efforts 
depends  on  our  ability  to  improve 
regional  and  global  stability  and  reduce 
those  motivations  that  can  drive  coun- 
tries toward  nuclear  explosives.  This 
calls  for  a  strong  and  dependable  United 
States,  vibrant  alliances  and  improved 
relations  with  others,  and  a  dedication 
to  those  tasks  that  are  vital  for  a  stable 
world  order. 

I  am  announcing  today  a  policy 
framework  that  reinforces  the  long- 
standing objectives  of  our  nation  in  non- 
proliferation  and  includes  a  number  of 
basic  guidelines.  The  United  States  will: 

•  Seek  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  explosives  to  additional  coun- 
tries as  a  fundamental  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  objective; 

•  Strive  to  reduce  the  motivation 
for  acquiring  nuclear  explosives  by 
working  to  improve  regional  and  global 
stability  and  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  legitimate  security  concerns  of 
other  states; 

•  Continue  to  support  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  to  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America  (treaty  of  Tlatelolco)  by 
countries  that  have  not  accepted  those 
treaties; 

•  View  a  material  violation  of  these 
treaties  or  an  international  safeguards 
agreement  as  having  profound  conse- 
quences for  international  order  and  U.S. 
bilateral  relations  and  also  view  any 


nuclear  explosion  by  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state  with  grave  concern; 

•  Strongly  support  and  continue  to 
work  with  other  nations  to  strengthen 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen 
cy  (IAEA)  to  provide  for  an  improved 
international  safeguards  regime; 

•  Seek  to  work  more  effectively 
with  other  countries  to  forge  agreemer 
on  measures  for  combating  the  risks  of 
proliferation;  and 

•  Continue  to  inhibit  the  transfer  ( 
sensitive  nuclear  material,  equipment, 
and  technology,  particularly  where  the 
danger  of  proliferation  demands,  and  t 
seek  agreement  on  requiring  IAEA 
safeguards  on  all  nuclear  activities  in  a 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  as  a  conditio 
for  any  significant  new  nuclear  supply 
commitment. 

I  am  also  announcing  that  I  will 
promptly  seek  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  protocol  I  of 
the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

The  United  States  will  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  including  civil  nucle 
programs  to  meet  their  energy  securit 
needs,  under  a  regime  of  adequate 
safeguards  and  controls.  Many  friends 
and  allies  of  the  United  States  have  a 
strong  interest  in  nuclear  power  and 
have,  during  recent  years,  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  our  nation  to 
recognize  their  needs. 

We  must  reestablish  this  nation  as 
predictable  and  reliable  partner  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  under  ad 
quate  safeguards.  This  is  essential  to  <r 
nonproliferation  goals.  If  we  are  not 
such  a  partner,  other  countries  will  te 
to  go  their  own  ways,  and  our  influen 
will  diminish.  This  would  reduce  our  e 
fectiveness  in  gaining  the  support  we 
need  to  deal  with  proliferation  problei.. 
To  attain  this  objective,  I  am: 

•  Instructing  the  executive  branc 
agencies  to  undertake  immediate  effo  > 
to  insure  expeditious  action  on  export 
requests  and  approval  requests  under 
agreements  for  peaceful  nuclear  coop 
eration  where  the  necessary  statuton 
requirements  are  met;  and 

•  Requesting  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  act  expedi- 
tiously on  these  matters. 

The  Administration  will  also  not 
hibit  or  set  back  civil  reprocessing  an 
breeder  reactor  development  abroad 
nations  with  advanced  nuclear  power 
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Conventional  Arms  Transfers  Policy 


Following  are  a  White  House  an- 
nincement  concerning  a  Presidential 
-  on  U.S.  arms  transfers  policy 
July  9.  1981,  and  a  statement  by 
■rues  I..  Buckley.  Under  Secretary  for 
curity  Assistance.  Science,  and 
rhnology.  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
-latitats  Committee  on  July  28. 


KITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
LY  9.  19811 

i  July  8,  the  President  signed  a  direc- 
re  on  conventional  arms  transfer 
Bey,  which  superseded  Presidential 
rective  13  of  May  13,  1977.  The  new 
ms  transfer  policy  follows. 

The  challenges  and  hostility  toward 
ndamental  U.S.  interests,  and  the  in- 

-  of  its  friends  and  allies,  have 
own  significantly  in  recent  years, 
lese  trends  threaten  stability  in  many 
gions  and  impede  progress  toward 
eater  political  and  economic  develop- 
ed. 

The  United  States  cannot  defend  the 
se  world's  interests  alone.  The  United 
ates  must,  in  today's  world,  not  only 
rengthen  its  own  military  capabilities 
it  be  prepared  to  help  its  friends  and 
iies  to  strengthen  theirs  through  the 
msfer  of  conventional  arms  and  other 
rms  of  security  assistance.  Such 
ansfers  complement  American  security 
mmitments  and  serve  important  U.S. 
jectives.  Prudently  pursued,  arms 
ansfers  can  strengthen  us. 

'ograms  where  it  does  not  constitute  a 
roliferation  risk. 

The  United  States  will  support 
VEA  programs  and  other  international 
■operative  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
jelear  safety  and  environmentally 
jund  nuclear  waste  management. 

To  carry  out  these  policies,  I  am  in- 
:ructing  the  Secretary  of  State,  work- 
ig  with  the  other  responsible  agencies, 
i  give  priority  attention  to  efforts  to 
?duce  proliferation  risks,  to  enhance 
ie  international  nonproliferation 
?gime,  and,  consistent  with  U.S.  securi- 
•  interests,  to  reestablish  a  leadership 
>\e  for  the  United  States  in  interna- 
onal  nuclear  affairs. 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
■sidential  Documents  of  July  20,  1981.  The 
nite  House  issued  a  fact  sheet  on  the  Presi- 
s  statement  on  July  16.  ■ 


The  United  States,  therefore,  views 
the  transfer  of  conventional  arms  and 
other  defense  articles  and  services  as  an 
essential  element  of  its  global  defense 
posture  and  an  indispensable  component 
of  its  foreign  policy.  Applied  judiciously, 
arms  transfers  can: 

•  Help  deter  aggression  by  enhanc- 
ing the  states  of  preparedness  of  allies 
and  friends; 

•  Increase  our  own  Armed  Forces' 
effectiveness  by  improving  the  ability  of 
the  United  States,  in  concert  with  its 
friends  and  allies,  to  project  power  in 
response  to  threats  posed  by  mutual 
adversaries; 

•  Support  efforts  to  foster  the 
ability  of  our  forces  to  deploy  and 
operate  with  those  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  thereby  strengthening  and 
revitalizing  our  mutual  security  relation- 
ships; 

•  Demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  has  an  enduring  interest  in  the 
security  of  its  friends  and  partners  and 
that  it  will  not  allow  them  to  be  at  a 
military  disadvantage; 

•  Foster  regional  and  internal  sta- 
bility, thus  encouraging  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  and  evolutionary 
change;  and 

•  Help  to  enhance  U.S.  defense  pro- 
duction capabilities  and  efficiency. 

Attainment  of  these  objectives  in 
turn  requires  effective  U.S.  Government 
control  and  direction  over  arms  trans- 
fers. Because  of  the  diversity  of  U.S. 
security  interests,  this  Administration 
will  tailor  its  approach  to  arms  transfer 
requests  to  specific  situations  and  exer- 
cise sufficient  flexibility  to  respond 
promptly  to  changes  affecting  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  and  friends.  We  will  review 
such  requests  with  care. 

The  United  States  will  evaluate  re- 
quests primarily  in  terms  of  their  net 
contribution  to  enhanced  deterrence  and 
defense.  It  will  accord  high  priority  to 
requests  from  its  major  alliance  partners 
and  to  those  nations  with  which  it  has 
friendly  and  cooperative  security  rela- 
tionships. In  making  arms  transfer  deci- 
sions the  United  States  will  give  due 
consideration  to  a  broad  range  of  factors 
including: 

•  The  degree  to  which  the  transfer 
responds  appropriately  to  the  military 
threats  confronting  the  recipient; 


•  Whether  the  transfer  will  enhance 
the  recipient's  capability  to  participate  in 
collective  security  efforts  with  the 
United  States; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  will  promote 
mutual  interests  in  countering  externally 
supported  aggression; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  is  consistent 
with  U.S.  interests  in  maintaining 
stability  within  regions  where  friends  of 
the  United  States  may  have  differing  ob- 
jectives; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  is  compati- 
ble with  the  needs  of  U.S.  forces, 
recognizing  that  occasions  will  arise 
when  other  nations  may  require  scarce 
items  on  an  emergency  basis; 

•  Whether  the  proposed  equipment 
transfer  can  be  absorbed  by  the  recip- 
ient without  overburdening  its  military 
support  system  or  financial  resources; 
and 

•  Whether  any  detrimental  effects 
of  the  transfer  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  positive  contributions  to 
U.S.  interests  and  objectives. 

All  requests  will  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Those  for  coproduc- 
tion,  or  the  transfer  of  sensitive  or  ad- 
vanced technology,  will  receive  special 
scrutiny,  taking  into  account  economic 
and  industrial  factors  for  both  the 
United  States  and  other  participating 
countries,  the  importance  of  arms 
cooperation  with  NATO  and  other  close 
friends  and  allies,  potential  third  party 
transfers,  and  the  protection  of  sensitive 
technology  and  military  capabilities. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  adverse  impact  on  allied  and 
friendly  nations  by  encouraging  them  to 
assume  burdens  for  which  their 
economies  are  ill-prepared.  Therefore, 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
lower-cost  alternatives  including  adapta- 
tions of  military  equipment  for  sale 
abroad,  recognizing  that  first-line 
systems  may  not  suit  the  needs  of  many 
countries.  This  consideration  of  the  full 
range  of  available  American  alternatives 
will  take  place  at  every  stage  of  review. 

U.S.  Government  representatives 
overseas  will  be  expected  to  provide  the 
same  courtesies  and  assistance  to  firms 
that  have  obtained  licenses  to  market 
items  on  the  U.S.  munitions  list  as  they 
would  to  those  marketing  other 
American  products. 

The  policy  changes  being  initiated 
should  not  be  seen  as  heralding  a  period 
of  unrestrained  military  transfers.  The 
United  States  retains  a  genuine  interest 
in  arms  transfer  restraint  and  remains 
prepared  to  consider  specific  proposals 
directed  toward  that  end.  There  has 
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been,  however,  little  or  no  interest  in 
arms  transfer  limitations  manifested  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  majority  of 
other  arms-producing  nations.  In  the 
absence  of  such  interest,  the  United 
States  will  not  jeopardize  its  own  securi- 
ty needs  through  a  program  of  unilateral 
restraint.  At  the  same  time,  recognizing 
the  special  role  that  its  major  allies  can 
play  in  strengthening  common  friends,  it 
will  seek  to  develop  complementary 
policies  with  those  allies. 

The  realities  of  today's  world  de- 
mand that  we  pursue  a  sober,  responsi- 
ble, and  balanced  arms  transfer  policy,  a 
policy  that  will  advance  our  national 
security  interests  and  those  of  the  free 
world.  Both  in  addressing  decisions  as  to 
specific  transfers  and  opportunities  for 
restraint  among  producers,  we  will  be 
guided  by  principle  as  well  as  practical 
necessity.  We  will  deal  with  the  world  as 
it  is,  rather  than  as  we  would  like  it  to 
be. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BUCKLEY, 
JULY  28,  19812 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
the  Administration's  conventional  arms 
transfer  policy  and  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have  about  it.  The  policy 
directive  signed  by  the  President  on 
July  8  capped  an  interagency  effort  of 
several  months  to  design  an  approach  to 
arms  transfer  that  would  support  the 
President's  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  goals.  Those  goals  include 
restoration  of  a  greater  degree  of  global 
stability  and  balance  that  will  allow  in- 
dividual societies  to  develop  their  own 
economies  and  pursue  their  own  political 
and  social  destinies  in  peace  free  of  out- 
side intervention  or  coercion. 

That  objective  cannot  be  achieved, 
however,  without  an  America  that  is 
strong  enough  to  protect  its  own 
legitimate  interests  around  the  globe 
while  helping  other  strategically  located 
nations  to  enhance  their  own  ability  to 
protect  themselves.  The  fact  that  must 
be  recognized,  in  assessing  the  Ad- 
mistration's  arms  transfer  policy,  is  the 
degree  to  which  key  regions  of  the 
world  have  become  destabilized  in  recent 
years,  and  critical  American  interests 
brought  under  potential  challenge. 

This  statement  raises  obvious  ques- 
What  are  those  U.S.  interests  that 
are  being  challenged,  and  what  are  the 

of  this  instability?  In  keeping 
with  the  committee's  interest  today,  I 
am  addressing  these  issues  in  the  nar- 
:ontext  of  arms  transfer  policy, 
the  polii  lie  which  follows 


makes  no  attempt  to  deal  comprehen- 
sively with  the  many  other  interests  en- 
compassed by  our  foreign  policy.  It  does 
not,  for  example,  include  an  analysis  of 
the  economic,  political,  human  rights, 
and  other  considerations  which  are  ma- 
jor factors  in  our  approach  to  the  Third 
World,  nor  of  the  powerful  impact  on 
our  policy  of  our  ties  with  traditional 
allies. 

Regional  Concerns 

We  must  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
NATO  alliance  in  all  its  political, 
economic,  and  military  dimensions.  But 
we  also  have  the  most  obvious  interest 
in  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  in  continued  access  to  its 
oil  resources  and  to  the  peaceful  transit 
of  Western  shipping  through  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Suez  Canal.  In  Africa,  we 
need  to  preserve  our  access  to  stra- 
tegically important  minerals  on  which 
our  high-technology  economy  literally 
depends;  while  in  Southeast  Asia,  we, 
along  with  other  Pacific  industrial 
powers,  require  assurance  that  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  will  remain  open  to 
our  commerce.  In  our  own  backyard,  we 
have  the  most  obvious  interest  in 
preventing  the  colonization  of  Central 
America  by  an  ideology  hostile  to  every 
value  in  which  we  believe  and  which  can 
be  counted  upon,  if  successful,  to  pose  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  American 
hemisphere. 

And  who  today  feels  insecure?  Some 
of  the  most  strategically  important  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World:  the  oil-produc- 
ing states  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  for 
example,  when  a  Soviet-supplied  South 
Yemen  is  made  militarily  stronger  than 
Saudi  Arabia;  when  Iranian  fighters  can 
cruise  unopposed  down  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  to  underscore 
a  threat  to  close  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Western  shipping;  when  Soviet  client 
states  flank  the  entry  to  the  Red  Sea; 
and  when  Soviet  divisions  march  into 
Afghanistan,  bringing  their  tactical 
fighters  within  range  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz. 

The  more  moderate  nations  of  north 
Africa  feel  insecure  when  an  oil-rich 
Libya  acquires  an  arsenal  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  that  of  all  its  neighbors 
combined,  sends  its  troops  into  Chad, 
and  threatens  other  neighbors  in  Niger 
and  the  Sudan  while  stirring  up  trouble 
around  the  globe. 

Thailand  and  the  other  states 
bordering  Indochina  feel  insecure  as  the 
Vietnamese  send  their  troops  into  Kam- 
puchea, set  up  a  puppet  government, 
and  then  engage  in  a  policy  of  military 
harassment  against  Thailand. 


And  nations  in  our  own  hemisphere 
are  begining  to  feel  insecure  as  a  coali- 
tion of  Marxist  states,  spearheaded  by 
Cuba,  train  and  equip  revolutionary 
groups  operating  in  a  half  dozen  coun- 
tries, and  seek  to  topple  a  moderate 
government  in  El  Salvador  while  con- 
tributing to  the  buildup  of  a  military 
established  in  Nicaragua  unprecedented 
in  Central  American  history. 

A  quick  tour  of  the  globe  thus 
reveals  a  dramatic  deterioration  in  area 
of  the  developing  world  of  special  impoi 
tance  to  the  West.  And  it  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  here,  over  the  past  4  years 
Soviet  transfers  of  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  weapons  have  surpassed 
those  of  the  West  by  impressive 
margins. 

This  is  a  fact  of  absolute  importanc 
for  the  Congress  to  understand  if  it  is  t 
place  the  Reagan  arms  transfer  policy  i 
proper  perspective.  Impressions  that  th 
United  States  will  destabilize  regions  b; 
pouring  additional  billions  of  dollars  of  • 
high  technology  weapons  into  the 
developing  world,  in  what  one  former 
Carter  Administration  spokesman 
describes,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Wa, 
Street  Journal,  as  a  "burning  desire  to 
resume  our  role  ...  as  the  world's 
leading  arms  merchant,"  are  simply  un 
founded. 

Gross  dollar  figures  can  be 
misleading,  but  no  one  quarrels  with  tr 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union's  arms 
transfers  exceeded  those  of  the  United 
States  this  past  year  by  any  calculatior 
What  is  of  critical  importance,  howeve 
is  to  know  what  is  being  sold,  and  why 
billion  dollars  of  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment cannot  be  equated  with  a  billion 
dollars  of  American  sales. 

When  concerns  are  raised  about  in 
stability  arising  from  increased  U.S. 
arms  transfers,  they  are  focused  on  th 
developing  world.  Yet  almost  half  of  o 
military  sales  are  to  our  NATO  allies 
and  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealan 
A  large  part  of  the  balance  is  repre- 
sented by  support  services  and  installa 
tions,  such  as  the  construction  of  port 
facilities,  hospitals,  and  military 
academies  and  housing,  as  in  our  Sauc 
program. 

What  is  key  to  understanding  the 
impact  of  arms  transfers  on  regional 
stability— as  reflected  by  a  given  coun 
try's  perception  of  its  ability  to  defend 
itself  against  a  hostile  neighbor— is  th' 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  weapons 
transferred.  Here  are  some  facts  on 
which  to  judge  the  Reagan  Administr; 
tion's  policy  on  arms  transfers  and  ou 
security  assistance  proposals,  which  a 
respond  to  that  policy. 
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(.her  tlif  past  4  years  (from  1977 
>ugh  1980),  Soviet  sales  to  the  Third 
rid  exceeded  ours  by  a  margin  of 
ie  20%;  but  what  is  really  important, 

suggested,  is  what  it  is  the  Soviets 
tided  their  clients  in  comparison  with 
it  we  provided  our  friends  and  allies, 
ik  for  a  moment  at  the  numbers  of 
al  ground  and  air  weapons  in  six  ma- 
eategories  that  were  delivered  by  the 

superpowers  to  developing  nations 
ing  this  4-year  period:  From  1977 
iugh  1980,  the  Soviets  delivered  (in 
rid  figures)  6,000  tanks  and  self- 
pelled  guns  to  the  Third  World  ver- 
3,000  by  the  United  States;  7,600  ar- 
■ed  personnel  carriers  and  recon- 
Mnce  vehicles  versus  7,200;  10,500 
llery  pieces  versus  2,300;  1,800 
croonic  combat  aircraft  versus  500; 

subsonic  combat  aircraft  versus  200; 
MO  surface-to-air  missiles  versus 
H).  In  other  words,  in  four  out  of  the 
major  categories  of  lethal  weapons, 
Soviets  out-delivered  the  United 
tes  by  margins  ranging  2-to-l  to 
OBt  r.-to-l,  while  edging  out  the 
ted  States  in  the  remaining  two. 

v  Approach 

?  is  an  indication  of  some  of  the 
ities  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
e  it  or  not,  there  exist  today  signifi- 
t  challenges  to  U.S.  and  Western  in- 
•sts.  But  we  cannot  meet  them  alone. 
5,  too,  is  a  reality  we  must  address; 
it  is  here  that  a  prudent  policy  of 
is  transfers  can  play  a  critical — in 
,  an  essential —  role  in  shaping  our 
■ign  policy  to  achieve  our  most  fun- 
lental  security  goals. 
I  stress  the  word  "prudent"  because 
Administration's  new  policy  steers  a 
die  course  between  unrestricted 
s,  and  the  use  of  arms  transfers 
>ntiaily  as  political  capital  to  be 
loyed  without  reference  to  the 
tan,-  needs  of  the  recipient,  and  the 
»  that  arms  transfers  are  inherently 
ative  in  their  impact  and  must, 
■efore,  be  restrained  for  the  sake  of 
raint. 

The  latter  approach  was,  at  least 
torically,  the  policy  in  effect  when 
Administration  took  office.  It  was 
ed  on  the  belief  that  arms  transfers 
e  essentially  wrong  and,  therefore, 
•e  engaged  in  only  in  exceptional  cir- 
lstances.  At  least  in  principle,  the 

i ministration  sought  unilateral 
raint  in  the  sale  of  arms  and  hoped, 
reby,  to  inspire  others  to  follow  our 
mple.  In  practice,  neither  the 
raint  nor  the  example  proved  par- 
larly  effective.  The  total  dollar  value 


of  agreements  under  the  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  program  did  drop  from  FY 
1976  to  FY  1977,  but  it  began  rising 
steadily  thereafter  under  the  im- 
peratives of  the  security  needs  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  NATO,  the  Middle 
East,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  not  discernible  slackening  in 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  major  arms  suppliers. 

The  policy  of  this  Administration, 
enunciated  earlier  this  month,  will  deal 
with  arms  transfers  as  a  resource  to  be 
used  along  with  other  resources  for  the 
achievement  of  national  goals.  We  in- 
tend to  employ  them  as  an  instrument 
that  can  and  should  be  used  flexibly  and 
carefully  to  serve  our  interest.  We 
believe  that  with  effective  U.S.  Govern- 
ment control  and  direction,  but  without 
the  arbitrary  prohibitions  and  annual 
ceilings  of  the  past,  arms  transfers  can 
help  to  enhance  the  state  of  readiness  of 
friends  and  allies;  to  demonstrate  U.S. 
determination  to  respond  to  threats  to 
our  interests  and  thus  help  deter  such 
threats;  to  revitalize  our  alliances  and 
cooperative  security  relationships  and 
develop  new  ones;  and  to  make  a  modest 
contribution  to  the  needed  upgrading  of 
our  own  defense  manufacturing  base. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Administra- 
tion believes  that  arms  transfers, 
properly  employed,  complement  and  sup- 
plement our  efforts  to  improve  our  own 
defense  capabilities  and  are  an  indispen- 
sible  component  of  our  foreign  policy.  To 
use  arms  transfers  for  these  purposes, 
we  have  fashioned  a  policy  that  is 
responsive  to  individual  circumstances 
and  that  can  be  applied  flexibly  and 
promptly.  We  will  judge  each  prospec- 
tive transfer  in  the  light  of  both  U.S.  in- 
terests and  its  own  particular  merits.  In 
so  doing  we  will  consider  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  factors,  including: 

•  The  military  justification  for 
transfer,  including  the  nature  of  the 
threat,  how  the  article  would  help  re- 
spond to  this  threat,  and  whether  it 
would  enhance  potential  collective 
security  efforts; 

•  The  ability  of  the  recipient  to 
absorb  the  transfer  in  terms  of  its 
technical  capacity,  military  support 
system,  and  financial  resources; 

•  The  effect  of  the  transfer  on 
regional  stability,  particularly  where 
friends  of  the  United  States  may  be  at 
odds  with  one  another;  and 

•  Whether  the  needs  of  U.S.  forces 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
transfer,  bearing  in  mind  that,  on  occa- 
sion, scarce  items  may  be  needed  by 
friends  to  meet  emergencies. 


These,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
factors  we  will  he  taking  into  account  as 
we  make  our  case-by-case  examination 
of  specific  arms  purchase  requests. 
Human  rights  considerations  are  an  ob- 
vious case  in  point  and  not  merely 
because  we  are  required  by  law  to  take 
them  into  account.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  Administration  worthy  of  represent- 
ing the  American  people  that  will  not 
use  its  influence  to  the  maximum  to  en- 
courage other  societies  to  meet  our 
standards  in  this  regard.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  our  prin- 
cipal purpose  in  transferring  arms  to 
another  country  is  not  to  help  a  par- 
ticular regime  but  to  buttress  our  own 
security  and  serve  our  own  interests. 

There  are  other  significant  factors 
to  consider,  such  as  those  which  take  in- 
to account  the  varying  capabilities  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  wish  to  establish 
security  relationships.  Some  requests, 
for  example  will  present  compelling 
reasons  in  favor  of  coproduction  or  the 
transfer  of  defense  technology.  In  these 
cases,  we  will  give  special  attention  to 
domestic  economic  and  industrial  aspects 
of  the  proposed  transfer,  to  its  relation- 
ship to  our  arms  cooperation  programs 
with  NATO  and  other  allies,  and  to  the 
possible  subsequent  need  for  third-party 
transfers.  The  need  to  protect  advanced 
and  sensitive  U.S.  technology  against 
possible  compromise  will  also  remain  a 
central  factor  in  our  decisionmaking. 

We  must  also  discriminate  between 
the  widely  varying  threats  faced  by 
friends  and  allies  who  have  widely  vary- 
ing military  needs  and  absorptive 
capacities.  Some  may  well  require  our 
front-line  equipment,  while  others  would 
be  better  off  with  less  costly  and 
sophisticated  alternatives.  Perhaps  most 
important,  even  when  some  countries 
are  capable  of  absorbing  the  most 
sophisticated  systems,  it  may  make  bet- 
ter military  sense  for  them  to  deploy 
larger  numbers  of  less  expensive  and 
more  easily  maintained  systems.  Accord- 
ingly, we  will  continue  to  support  the 
concept  of  export  or  "FX"  aircraft 
because  such  aircraft  are  needed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  nations 
which  desire  and  need  a  capability  be- 
tween, for  example,  the  F-5E,  and  the 
more  advanced,  complex,  and  costly 
systems  now  in  service  with  our  air 
force;  and  we  intend  to  encourage  their 
consideration. 

The  countries  with  which  we  share 
strategic  concerns  differ  in  another 
respect  as  well,  and  that  is  in  their  abili- 
ty to  pay  for  the  military  equipment 
which  is  required  to  meet  our  own 
ultimate  foreign  policy  and  national 
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security  objectives  as  well  as  theirs.  This 
is  why,  given  current  inflationary  price 
increases  and  skyrocketing  interest 
rates,  we  have  asked  authority  to  offer 
selected  countries  significantly  better- 
than-market  interest  rates  to  help  them 
finance  the  purchase  of  the  arms  they 
need.  This  offer  of  concessional  rates 
does  not  represent  an  act  of  altruism  on 
our  part  but,  quite  the  contrary,  a  most 
deliberate  calculation  of  our  own  self- 
interest. 

As  I  stressed  earlier,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  no  longer  capable  of 
the  unilateral  defense  of  every  area  that 
is  vital  to  our  national  welfare.  We  need 
to  work  with  other  nations  which  are 
either  long-term  allies  or  share  common 
strategic  concerns.  If  we  ourselves  are 
not  prepared  or  able  to  project  adequate 
military  strength  into  a  particular  region 
that  is  important  to  us,  then  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  help  cooperative  nations 
within  that  region  achieve  the  capability 
of  meeting  their  own  defensive 
needs— and,  in  the  process,  to  serve  our 
own. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in 
many  areas  of  greatest  importance  to 
us,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  portions  of 
Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia,  the  nations 
on  which  we  must  rely  do  not  have  the 
economic  capacity  to  buy  the  weapons 
they  need  to  meet  existing  threats  at 
prices  they  can  pay  without  inviting 
economic  collapse.  The  interest  subsidies 
we  propose  to  provide  such  nations  as 
Turkey,  Egypt,- Sudan,  Kenya,  and 
Thailand  represent  as  economical  an  ex- 
penditure of  U.S.  dollars  to  advance 
American  security  interests  as  any  pro- 
posed for  direct  defense  expenditures. 

In  short,  the  basic  goals  which  have 
shaped  and  justified  our  arms  transfer 
policy  require,  in  appropriate  cases,  that 
we  be  prepared  to  finance  those 
transfers  on  terms  that  will  enable  them 
to  take  place.  Otherwise  we,  just  as 
much  as  the  recipient,  stand  to  lose  the 
benefits  that  justify  the  proposed  sales 
in  the  first  place. 

All  of  which  emphasizes  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  Administration's  policy;  it 
is  to  recognize  that  arms  transfers, 
properly  considered  and  employed, 
represent  an  indispensable  instrument  of 
American  policy  that  both  complements 
and  supplements  the  role  of  our  own 
military  forces. 

There  are  cynics,  I  know,  who  claim 
that  economic  considerations  are  the 
main  driving  force  behind  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  policy  and  that,  in 
practice,  there  will  be  few  if  any  con 

Ofer  American  transfers  and  that 


industry  will  have  carte  blanche  to  sell 
anything,  anywhere.  These  allegations 
are  patently  false.  I  assure  you  that  the 
executive  branch  will  continue  to  be  in- 
volved at  all  levels  of  the  transfer  proc- 
ess in  order  to  exercise  the  evaluation, 
judgment,  and  control  required  by  law, 
policy,  and  principal  alike.  In  this 
regard,  I  have  established  a  senior  in- 
teragency mechanism  to  be  called  the 
arms  transfer  management  group.  It 
will  assist  me  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  arms 
transfer  and  security  assistance  issues. 
Membership  will  consist  of  senior-level 
representatives  of  all  government  agen- 
cies involved  and  interested  in  the 
transfer  process.  This  will  guarantee  a 
full  hearing  of  relevant  views  on  all 
significant  issues. 

There  may  be  some  concern  that  the 
new  policy  will  lead  to  a  large  rise  in  the 
volume  of  new  military  sales,  with 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated equipment  crisscrossing  the  skies 
on  their  way  to  hitherto  remote  and 
bucolic  corners  of  the  world.  Again, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  objective  of  our  policy  is  not  in- 
creased sales  per  se;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
it  will  result  in  significant  increases  in 
the  total  dollar  value  of  transfers  that 
will  be  authorized  under  its  terms.  The 
enormous  cost  of  modern  weapons  and 
the  state  of  the  world  economy  provide 
their  own  restraints  on  the  capacity  and 
appetite  of  would-be  purchasers.  In  fact, 
we  would  anticipate  that  1982  sales 
would  remain  approximately  where  they 
are  today,  namely  at  the  $15  billion 
level.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  some 
artificial  ceiling  in  advance. 

What  we  do  expect  to  see,  as  our 
policy  is  applied,  is  a  qualitative  shift  in 
the  kinds  of  countries  with  which  we  will 
be  concluding  sales.  They  will  include  a 
larger  number  of  developing  countries 
which  desperately  need  more  effective 
means  of  defending  themselves  against 
very  real  potential  threats,  countries 
with  which  we  will  want  to  develop 
cooperative  relationships  so  that,  in 
times  of  crisis,  we  may  be  able  more  ef- 
fectively to  project  our  own  power  and 
thus  help  deter  aggression.  In  short,  we 
need  the  greater  flexibility  required  to 
merge  foreign  and  defense  policy  goals 
through  enhanced  assistance  to  friends 
and  allies  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  United  States  has  the  most  self- 
evident  interest  in  the  enhancement  and 
maintenance  of  regional  security. 
Finally,  a  recognition  of  the  role  that 
arms  transfers  can  play  in  the  existing 
world  environment  to  help  achieve  our 
international  objectives  does  not  repre- 


sent a  retreat  from  a  desire  for  grea 
restraint  in  the  global  dissemination 
sophisticated  weapons.  We  remain  o 
vinced  that  such  restraint  is  a  goal 
worth  pursuing  provided  it  is  not 
unilateral  and  does  not  sacrifice  fun< 
mental  American  interests.  We  rem? 
prepared  to  examine  ways  to  pursue 
regime  of  multilateral  restraint  and 
consider  seriously  the  proposals  of 
others.  We  are  not  prepared,  howev 
to  sacrifice  American  interests  and  1 
interests  of  our  friends  abroad  by  se 
ing  to  go  it  alone. 

One  final  point:  Throughout  my 
statement  I  have  stressed  the  link  b 
tween  our  foreign  arms  transfer  pol 
and  our  own  national  security.  I  ha\ 
done  so  because  I  have  noticed,  ove: 
past  several  months,  that  a  signified 
part  of  the  opposition  I  have  found 
the  Administration's  security  assist 
proposals  is  based  on  a  fundamenta 
understanding  of  their  nature  and  p 
pose.  Although  I  know  our  foreign 
assistance  requests  are  not  themsel  i 
the  subject  of  this  hearing,  they,  ne 
theless,  reflect  the  translation  of  th 
policies  I  have  been  describing  into 
tual  practice.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  ap 
propriate  to  touch  upon  this  matter 
because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  wha  I 
Reagan  Administration  is  seeking  t 
achieve  through  the  prudent  use  of  I 
transfers  as  an  instrument  of  foreij 
policy. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  so  iM 
have  of  security  assistance  as  some  i 
akin  to  an  international  military  fo< 
stamp  program,  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
necessary  extension  of  our  nationa 
defense  effort.  The  marginal  U.S.  ill 
loaned  under  FMS  to  the  Turkish  i  n 
or  the  Thai  or  Pakistani  Air  Force  J 
dollar  that  we  would  otherwise  ha\  t 
spend  outright  on  our  own  forces  t  d 
job  that  the  Turks  and  Thais  and 
Pakistanis  can  do  better  and  at  les  x 
Not  only  are  security  assistance  dc  ir 
spent  in  the  United  States  for  U.S 
equipment,  not  only  are  they  ultim  el 
paid  back  even  if  the  interest  char;  d 
may  sometimes  be  at  less  than  mad 
rates,  but  we  get  the  security  bent  t  < 
the  force  improvements  those  doll;  3 
buy  for  friendly  foreign  governme  s. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you,  as  you  in 
sider  the  merits  of  our  new  policy,  o 
focus  on  the  facts  that  we  have  a  I 
ful  self-interest  in  contributing  to  e 
self-defense  of  allies  and  friends  a 
that  our  own  defense  is  inextricab  ti 
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Richard  T.  Kennedy 

■•tent  he/ore  the  Senate  Foreign 
on  June  10,  1981. 
s  Under  Secretary  for 
■  tU.1 

apreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
ore  you  to  discuss  international  ter- 
lsm  and  the  protection  of  diplomats 
oad  and  this  Administration's  efforts 
leal  with  these  problems.  The  Ad- 
-.istration  welcomes  the  broad  interest 
I  support  which  has  been  demon- 
ited  by  your  committee  and  the  new 
Kommittee  on  Security  and  Ter- 
ism  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Both 
e  shown  an  understanding  of  the 
rldwide  menace  of  terrorism  and  the 
d  for  a  clear  and  coherent  govern- 
[;t  response.  We  intend  to  work  close- 
vith  your  committee  to  develop  an  ef- 
tive  program. 

1980  was  a  record  year  for  interna- 
ul  terrorism.  There  were  760  inter- 
ional  terrorist  acts,  which  resulted  in 
re  casualties  than  in  any  year  since 

Government  began  keeping 
tistics  on  terrorism  in  1968.  Last 
j,  642  people  were  killed  in  interna- 
ul  terrorist  attacks;  1,078  were 
inded.  Ten  Americans  were  among 
dead;  94  Americans  were  injured. 
!  statistics  in  1980  reflect  the  trend 
r  the  past  few  years  toward  increas- 
death  and  injury  from  terrorist 
lence.  Of  the  760  acts,  278,  or  38%, 
re  directed  against  Americans  or 
lerican  property.  So  far  in  1981, 
re  has  been  a  continuation  of  last 
x's  high  frequency  of  terrorist  at- 
ka,  Preliminary  statistics  show  that 
re  were  312  acts  of  international  ter- 
lsm  worldwide  during  the  first  5 
nths  of  1981;  37%  of  those  were 
?cted  against  Americans  or  American 
party. 


those  who  occupy  strategic 
•graphic  areas  or  control  strategic 
•ources  and  have  the  will  but  not  the 
•ources  to  protect  themselves. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
■sidential  Documents  of  July  13,  1981. 

The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
I  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
njments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


The  statistics  however  do  not  ade- 
quately tell  the  story.  They  do  not  con- 
vey the  fear  and  instability  generated  by 
terrorist  attacks,  nor  do  they  document 
the  enormous  psychic  and  financial  costs 
to  free  societies.  Let  me  recall  for  you 
some  of  the  terrorist  acts  involving 
American  citizens  so  far  this  year: 

•  In  January,  terrorist  captivity 
ended  for  our  hostages  in  Iran; 

•  In  March,  terrorist  hijackings  in 
Pakistan,  Honduras,  and  Indonesia  (one 
of  these  the  longest  in  aviation  history), 
our  embassies  in  El  Salvador  and  Beruit 
attacked,  Marine  guards  injured  in  a 
bombing  in  Costa  Rica,  an  American 
missionary  murdered  in  Colombia; 

•  In  April,  another  violent  attack  on 
our  embassy  in  El  Salvador; 

•  In  May,  the  hijacking  of  a  Turkish 
aircraft  to  Bulgaria  and  a  rocket  attack 
on  our  embassy  in  Beruit. 

These  incidents  occurred  in  a 
5-month  period  which  saw  literally 
scores  of  additional  attacks  around  the 
globe.  There  were  murders,  bombings, 
kidnappings,  and  attacks  on  diplomats 
and  businessmen  alike.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple in  addition  to  our  own  citizens  have 
this  year  been  taken  hostage;  thousands 
more,  families  and  friends,  have  suf- 
fered during  these  incidents. 

International  terrorism  is  an  assault 
on  civilization  itself.  In  addition  to  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  the  innocent,  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  the  rule  of  law  are  under 
attack.  In  a  real  sense,  terrorism  strikes 
at  our  vital  national  interests  and  those 
of  our  closest  friends  and  allies.  The 
priority  which  this  Administration  is  giv- 
ing to  the  fight  against  terrorism 
reflects  that  fact. 

We  cannot  solve  this  problem 
without  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
sources  and  dynamics  of  international 
terrorism.  At  a  conference  in  May  in  the 
Department,  we  brought  together  a 
group  of  leading  academic  and  govern- 
ment experts  to  discuss  all  aspects  of 
the  terrorist  phenomenon,  particularly 
the  linkages  among  terrorists  groups, 
the  problem  of  patron-state  support,  and 
government  responses  to  terrorist 
violence.  The  conference  helped  us  to 
sharpen  our  analytical  tools  to  better 
understand  the  phenomenon  and  to 
move  toward  more  effective  ways  of 
combatting  it.  A  report  on  the  con- 
ference will  be  published  in  the  near 
future. 


But  academic  analysis  is  only  a  first 
step  toward  a  realistic  government 
response.  All  governments  must  firmly 
resist  terrorist  blackmail  and  vigorously 
pursue  the  terrorists  with  the  full  force 
of  law.  Governments  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  Libya — which  directly 
or  indirectly  sponsor,  train,  finance,  and 
arm  the  terrorists — must  be  clearly  told 
that  their  behavior  is  unacceptable  in  a 
world  seeking  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
international  community  must  act 
together  to  express  its  unequivocal 
disapproval  of  such  conduct. 

This  Administration  is  taking  firm 
and  purposeful  action  to  counter  ter- 
rorism. We  have  publicly  put  terrorists 
on  notice  that  they  can  expect  no  con- 
cessions from  us.  We  will  not  pay  ran- 
som or  release  prisoners.  We  will  not 
bargain  for  the  release  of  hostages.  We 
hope  other  governments  will 
demonstrate  similar  firmness,  and  we 
are  actively  encouraging  them  in  this 
direction.  Governments  which  engage  in 
or  actively  support  acts  of  terrorism 
against  us  can  expect  a  rapid  and  cer- 
tain response.  We  will  use  all  ap- 
propriate resources  at  our  disposal,  be 
they  diplomatic,  political,  economic,  or 
military,  to  respond  to  such  acts  of  in- 
ternational intimidation  and  extortion. 

This  Administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  concrete  steps  to  enhance  our 
ability  to  prevent  terrorist  incidents  and 
to  manage  those  incidents  which  occur. 
Early  in  the  new  Administration, 
Secretary  Haig  instituted  an  inter- 
departmental group  on  terrorism  and  in- 
structed it  to  carry  out  an  intensive 
review  of  our  counterterrorist  policies 
and  programs.  This  review  has  focused 
upon  embassy  security,  contingency 
planning  and  incident  management, 
training,  and  international  initiatives. 


Embassy  Security 

Because  attacks  on  our  embassies  take 
place  with  alarming  frequency,  we  have 
continued  the  Department's  security 
enhancement  program  to  address  the 
threat  of  mob  violence  and  large-scale 
attack  against  our  Foreign  Service  mis- 
sions and  stepped  up  our  security  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  other  threats.  Using 
the  funds  provided  by  Congress,  we  are 
focusing  expert  attention  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  staff  at  our  overseas  fa- 
cilities. We  are  constructing  safehavens 
in  our  embassies  and  consulates,  improv- 
ing building-access  controls,  installing 
nonlethal  denial  systems,  and  concen- 
trating on  other  life-safety  measures. 
We  are  also  implementing  programs  for 
the  protection  of  national  security  infor- 
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mation.  We  have  established  a  special 
office,  the  Special  Program  and  Liaison 
Staff,  within  the  State  Department  to 
manage  all  facets  of  this  program. 
Recently  I  attended  a  conference  in 
Panama  of  security  officers  from  all 
Latin  American  posts.  We  discussed  all 
aspects  of  embassy  security  in  the 
region,  including  the  special  security 
enhancement  program. 

The  Department  has  already  con- 
ducted comprehensive  security  enhance- 
ment surveys  at  25  most  seriously 
threatened  posts.  Major  construction  is 
about  to  begin  in  San  Salvador,  and 
other  construction  projects  have  been 
started  at  a  number  of  other  posts.  Fur- 
ther major  construction  work  will  be 
contracted  and  begun  within  the  next 
several  months.  In  addition,  since 
September  1980,  the  Department  has 
funded  security  requirements  amounting 
to  over  $20  million  at  some  116  Foreign 
Service  posts. 

Contingency  Planning  and  Incident 
Management 

However,  even  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate security  measures,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  prevent  every  act  of  terrorism 
directed  against  us.  We  have,  therefore, 
developed  a  systematic  program  of  con- 
tingency planning  and  preparedness 
testing,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field,  to  upgrade  our  readiness  and  to  in- 
sure that  we  are  not  caught  unaware 
and  unprepared  in  a  future  terrorist  at- 
tack. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  we  are 
able  to  react  effectively  in  any  future 
Tehran-type  or  other  terrorist  incident, 
we  have: 

•  Made  certain  that  our  embassies 
and  consulates  have  contingency  plans 
for  dealing  with  terrorist  incidents  - 
these  include  hostage  and  hijacking 
plans; 

•  Asked  all  our  embassies  to  work 
out  special  coordination  and  mutual  help 
procedures  with  our  closest  allies; 

•  Instructed  all  ambassadors  to 
review  their  internal  defense  plans,  par- 
ticularly command  and  control  pro- 
cedures for  the  use  of  lethal  force,  and 
we  have  encouraged  them  to  hold 
regular  drills  of  these  procedures; 

•  Authorized  all  our  missions  to  in- 
form host  governments  of  our  policy  in 

1  —particularly  the  no- 
concession  aspects  of  that  policy — and 
to  ur^e  governments  to  adopt  a  similar 
stance;  and 

•  Instituted  an  expanded  2-day 

on  "Coping  with  Violence 


Abroad."  This  course,  which  includes 
segments  on  hostage  survival,  bomb 
recognition,  and  residential  security, 
among  other  topics,  is  required  for  all 
State,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  U.S.  International  Com- 
munication Agency  personnel  assigned 
overseas,  and  we  have  strongly  urged 
other  agencies  whose  personnel  are 
assigned  to  our  overseas  missions  to 
have  those  employees  attend  the  course. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  our  personnel  to 
make  an  individual  contribution  to  the 
deterrence  of  terrorism  through  security 
awareness  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
personal  trauma  of  victimization  by  ter- 
rorists should  they  be  attacked.  The 
course  has  met  with  a  favorable  reaction 
from  those  who  have  taken  it.  I  would 
be  happy  to  invite  members  of  this  com- 
mittee or  staff  to  attend  the  course  as 
observers  should  you  think  it  useful. 

We  are  undertaking  urgent  efforts 
to  upgrade  our  lookout  and  forged  docu- 
ment identification  procedures  at  our 
overseas  posts  and  ports  of  entry.  These 
systems  were  designed  to  screen  out 
customs  and  immigration  violators.  We 
are  modifying  them  to  enable  us  to 
detect  terrorists  who  might  attempt  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  recently  conducted  a 
number  of  domestic  and  international 
incident-management  exercises  which 
have  tested  our  ability  to  respond  to  ter- 
rorist attacks.  These  realistic  exercises 
have  enhanced  our  confidence  in  our 
crisis  management  capabilities.  We 
would  be  happy  to  brief  the  committee 
on  a  classified  basis  on  these  exercises 
and  their  results. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  management 
and  resource  utilization  in  the  counter- 
terrorism  and  security  areas,  the 
Department  is  considering  alternative 
organizational  arrangements.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
already  have  directed  that  the  Office  for 
Combatting  Terrorism  report  directly  to 
me  as  the  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment. This  means  that  planning  and 
policy,  as  reflected  in  the  counterter- 
rorism  office,  and  the  resources  for 
response  to  threats  represented  in  the 
security  office,  will  both  be  under  single 
jurisdiction.  We  are  now  looking  at  ways 
in  which  we  may  further  integrate  these 
activities  with  a  view  to  enhance  our 
capability  to  identify  and  respond  to  the 
terrorist  threat.  As  our  deliberations  go 
forward,  we  will  keep  the  committee  in- 
formed. 


International  Cooperation 

Combatting  terrorism  is  not  a  task  for 
the  United  States  alone.  The  problem  i 
too  complex  and  universal  to  be  dealt 
with  by  one  nation.  We  are  committed 
to  working  with  other  nations  to 
establish  a  peaceful  and  stable  world 
order,  in  which  we  may  be  free  from  tl 
threat  of  political  violence.  Let  me 
outline  some  of  the  elements  of  our  pn 
gram  of  international  initiatives  to  corr 
bat  terrorism  and  comment  upon  a  few 
of  the  steps  which  we  and  like-minded 
nations  are  already  taking  to  deter  anc 
prevent  terrorist  violence. 

First,  as  the  President  and 
Secretary  Haig  have  noted,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  given  high  priority  to 
combatting  international  terrorism.  Wi" 
are  making  a  major  effort  both  publicl; 
and  in  traditional  diplomatic  channels  i 
demonstrate  to  the  other  nations  of  th 
world  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
United  States  views  this  problem  and  r 
implications  for  world  peace  and  stabil 
ity.  We  have  spoken  out  to  condemn  tl 
practice  of  terror  and  to  make  clear  tc 
those  who  facilitate  terrorism  that 
violent  attacks  on  innocent  persons  an 
beyond  the  bounds  of  civilized  behavio 
and  must  be  outlawed.  We  are  workin 
with  the  international  community  to 
establish  a  consensus  under  internatio:  I 
law  to  bring  to  justice  all  those  v/ho 
commit  terrorist  attacks.  Within  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has 
encouraged  and  supported  all  the 
various  conventions  that  deal  with  intt 
national  terrorism,  beginning  with  our 
1972  initiative  to  develop  a  broad  inte; 
national  convention  against  the  export 
of  terrorism.  Since  that  time,  the  Unit  I 
States  has  worked  actively  for  the  ad( 
tion  of  conventions  outlawing  terrorisi 
acts:  The  Hague  Convention  Against  1 
jacking,  the  Montreal  Convention 
Against  Aircraft  Sabotage,  the  New 
York  Convention  for  the  Prevention  a 
Punishment  of  Crimes  Against  Intern 
tionally  Protected  Persons,  the  Conve 
tion  on  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear 
Materials,  and  the  Convention  Agains 
the  Taking  of  Hostages.  We  have  en- 
couraged all  nations  to  become  parties 
to  these  conventions.  Over  100  countr; 
have  become  parties  to  both  The  Hag 
and  Montreal  conventions. 

Our  support  for  these  conventions 
demonstrates  our  traditional  national 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law.  Terro  t 
acts  are  illegitimate  criminal  acts,  wh  i 
can  be  deterred  through  swift  and  ap 
propriate  judicial  action.  These  conve 
tions,  by  establishing  in  international 
law  recognized  norms  for  behavior, 
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rate  to  discourage  nations  which 
Id  condone  terrorists. 
Two  measures  are  now  pending 
ire  this  committee  which  will  con- 
ate  to  this  effort.  The  Administra- 
orges  that  the  committee  promptly 
gder  and  report  these  conventions  to 
Senate.  We  hope  for  expeditious  ad- 
Mtd  consent  to  their  ratification. 
The  International  Convention 
linst  the  Taking  of  Hostages  was 
icd  by  the  United  States  in  December 
9.  This  convention,  originally  an  in- 
fo of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
IV,  imposes  binding  legal  obligations 
state  parties  either  to  extradite,  or 
mit  to  their  competent  authorities  for 
-ecution,  alleged  hostage-takers 
id  within  their  jurisdictions.  A  state 
;t  comply  with  this  obligation  without 
ard  to  where  the  alleged  hostage- 
ng  was  committed.  States  parties  to 
convention  are  obligated  to 
perate  in  preventing  hostage-taking 
neans  of  internal  protective 
isures.  exchange  of  information,  and 
rdination  of  enforcement  activities. 
Although  the  penal  codes  of  most 
ntries  contain  provisions  proscribing 
uilt,  extortion,  kidnapping,  and  other 
ous  crimes  inherent  in  hostage- 
ng.  this  is  the  first  time  a  legal 
■nanism  has  been  created  to  insure 
punishment  of  offenders  wherever 
,  are  found  and  cooperation  among 
ntries  to  prevent  hostage-taking. 
The  second  measure,  the  Convention 
he  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear 
erial,  establishes  a  similar  scheme  to 
ire  that  those  who  commit  serious  of- 
es  involving  nuclear  material  will  be 
ished.  It  also  provides  for  an  in- 
ised  measure  of  international 
aeration  in  providing  security  for 
lear  material.  This  convention  was  a 
initiative,  first  proposed  in  1974 
successfully  negotiated  at  meetings 
nternational  Atomic  Energy  head- 
rters  between  1977  and  1979.  The 
ted  States  signed  the  convention  on 
eh  3,  1980,  and  it  was  promptly  sub- 
:ed  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
to  ratification.  We  believe  it  is  im- 
:ant  for  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on 
convention,  not  only  because  such 
lership  is  appropriate  on  a  matter 
:  was  a  U.S.  proposal  initially  but 
because  the  convention  fills  a  key 
in  the  current  international  struc- 
•  dealing  with  the  physical  protection 
uclear  material  from  theft  or  other 
linal  misuse  by  terrorists  or  others. 
The  convention  provides  for  physical 
irity  during  international  nuclear 
isport  and  international  cooperation 


ill  recovering  stolen  nuclear  material. 
Following  the  precedents  of  The  Hague, 
Montreal,  and  protection  of  diplomats 
conventions,  it  defines  serious  offenses 
involving  nuclear  material.  States  par- 
ties are  to  make  these  offenses 
punishable  and  subject  to  a  system  of 
extradition  or  submission  for  prosecu- 
tion. As  a  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  I  can 
attest  personally  to  the  importance  to 
our  national  interest  of  becoming  a  par- 
ty to  this  convention. 

Both  conventions  will  require  im- 
plementing legislation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  undertaken.  The  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  implementing 
legislation  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear 
Materials,  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
April  7,  is  currently  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Proposed  implementing 
legislation  for  the  hostages  convention 
will  be  forwarded  shortly  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  these  two  measures, 
we  consider  that  implementation  of  the 
Montreal  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  is  a  matter  of 
great  priority.  The  United  States 
ratified  this  important  convention  in 
1972,  but  it  has  not  been  fully  im- 
plemented by  appropriate  amendments 
to  U.S.  law.  Implementing  provisions 
are  contained  in  two  bills  pending  before 
the  Senate,  S.  635  and  S.  873.  However, 
it  is  our  view  that  these  provisions 
should  be  considered  separately  and 
promptly  enacted.  We  will  be  working 
with  Congress  to  attain  this  objective. 

As  long  as  we  fail  to  implement  our 
obligations  under  the  Montreal  conven- 
tion, in  certain  limited  circumstances  we 
would  be  unable  to  prosecute  or  ex- 
tradite alleged  offenders  whose  acts 
were  committed  beyond  our  territorial 
jurisdiction.  We  freely  undertook  this 
obligation  by  ratifying  the  convention, 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  comply  fully  with  those  obliga- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  conventions,  we 
are  undertaking  other  steps  to  enhance 
the  degree  of  international  consensus 
and  cooperation  against  terrorism. 
Recently,  we  have  consulted  extensively 
with  our  economic  summit  partners  on 
the  implications  of  the  recent  rash  of 
terrorist  hijackings  in  light  of  the  Bonn 
antihijacking  declaration  of  1978  and  on 
measures  under  that  declaration.  We 
will  be  discussing  terrorism  and  further 


joint  steps  to  combat  it  with  our 
economic  summit  partners  in  Ottawa 
later  this  year. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  we  will 
also  be  working  strenuously  toward 
possible  U.N.  action  on  terrorism.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly  will  be  consider- 
ing this  fall  both  the  general  problem  of 
terrorism  and  the  specific  issue  of  pro- 
tection of  diplomatic  personnel  and 
premises.  Through  contact  groups  of 
like-minded  countries,  we  will  be  seeking 
additional  adherences  to  existing  con- 
ventions. We  will  also  be  exploring  ways 
to  make  these  conventions  more  effec- 
tive and  considering  whether  additional 
conventions  are  needed  to  cover  other 
categories  of  terrorist  acts  such  as 
assassinations  and  bombings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  interest  of 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  in  the 
problem  of  international  terrorism.  We 
are  working  to  find  solutions,  but  the 
path  will  be  difficult.  This  complex  and 
difficult  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  a 
single  answer.  It  will  require  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  American  people, 
and  other  nations  before  the  cycle  of  ter- 
rorist violence,  death,  and  destruction 
can  be  reduced.  Ratification  of  the  two 
international  conventions  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Montreal  convention 
are  important  and  urgently  needed  con- 
tributions in  this  direction. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 
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Secretary  Attends  Caribbean 
Development  Meeting 


Secretary  Haig  met  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela  in  Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  on 
July  11-12,  1981,  to  discuss  a 
cooperative  approach  to  addressing  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Caribbean 
basin  area.  Following  is  a  joint  com- 
munique issued  on  July  11,  and  excerpts 
from  a  news  conference  held  by  the 
Secretary  and  William  E.  Brock,  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  on  July  12. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
JULY  11,  1981 

We  are  repeating  below  the  Communique 
agreed  upon  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  Secretary 
Haig,  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Brock 
at  the  Conference  of  Ministers  on  Caribbean 
Basin  Development  on  July  11,  1981. 

Communique  of  Conference  of  Ministers 
on  Caribbean  Basin  Development,  July  11, 
1981 — Nassau,  Bahamas.  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs  Mark  MacGuigan  of 
Canada,  Secretary  for  External  Relations 
Jorge  Castaneda  of  Mexico,  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  William  E.  Brock,  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Jose  Alberto  Zabrano  Velasco  of 
Venezuela  met  at  Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  July 
11,  1981  to  discuss  an  initiative  to  stimulate 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  area. 

The  Ministers  had  full  and  very  cordial 
discussions  of  their  common  concern  regard- 
ing the  economic  and  social  problems  which 
face  the  countries  in  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

They  agreed  that  their  efforts  must  be 
based  on  a  consultative  process  by  which 
potential  donors  and  recipients  come  to  a 
realistic  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  the  Basin  countries  based  on 
the  national  plans  and  priorities  of  those 
countries  and  the  means  to  address  their 
problems. 

Dynamic  and  balanced  development  will 
contribute  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Caribbean  Basin  area,  but  also  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

The  Ministers  noted  that  many  countries 
within  and  outside  the  region  arc  already  ad- 
.ng  the  problems  of  development  in  the 
ill  through  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  on  a  substantial  scale.  Never- 
thelef  .  they  recognized  the  need  for  more 
compreheni  ive  efforts  by  countries 
cooperating  with  the  region,  taking  into  ac- 


count the  different  approaches  and  develop- 
ment stages  of  these  countries.  The  success 
of  these  actions  also  depends  directly  on  the 
efforts  of  the  countries  in  the  region  on  their 
own  behalf. 

Given  the  overriding  common  interest  in 
promoting  development  in  the  region,  the 
Ministers  concluded  that  there  are  significant 
advantages  to  an  economic  and  social 
development  approach  without  military  con- 
siderations or  political  preconditions.  Each 
country  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  could  benefit 
from  such  economic  cooperation.  At  the  same 
time,  donor  countries  must  be  free  to  choose 
the  countries  with  which  they  cooperate  and 
the  ways  they  can  best  be  of  help. 

Mindful  of  the  diversity  as  well  as  the 
common  interests  of  the  nations  in  the 
region,  the  Ministers  recognized  the  separate 
identities  of  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. They  took  note  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Central  American  countries  that  the 
specific  character  of  their  development  prob- 
lems and  their  long-standing  efforts  towards 
economic  integration  should  not  only  be  taken 
into  account  but  even  strengthened  by  out- 
side cooperation.  They  also  took  note  that  the 
governments  of  Central  America  and  govern- 
ments in  the  Caribbean  have  expressed  the 
need  to  participate  actively  in  the  formulation 
of  any  development  plan  for  the  area. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  the 
Ministers  agreed  to  begin  immediate  con- 
sultations with  the  governments  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  with 
other  countries  and  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  purpose  of  the  consultations 
would  be  to  determine  the  best  approach  for 
an  action  plan  for  facilitating  those  trade,  in- 
vestment or  development  cooperation 
measures  which  would  stimulate  sustained 
and  balanced  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  region.  The  Ministers  agreed  to 
meet  again  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
review  the  results  of  the  consultations. 

The  Ministers  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  expressed 
their  profound  satisfaction  at  having  met  for 
the  first  time  at  a  high  political  level  in  a 
joint  examination  of  the  problems  of 
economic  and  social  development  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  They  affirmed 
their  own  political  will  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts and  expressed  the  hope  that  regional 
and  non-regional  governments  would,  in  a 
similar  expression  of  political  will,  associate 
themselves  with  the  promotion  of  integral 
and  sustained  development  in  the  area. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  (EXCERI 
JULY  12,  19811 

Q.  Is  the  Cuban  Government  goin 
be  receiving  aid  under  this  progai 
that  going  to  be  possible? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  there  i 
several  aspects  to  the  program  as  v 
visualize  it,  and  we  are  merely  com 
ing,  now,  the  consultative  procedur 
and  approach.  First,  it  is  essentiall; 
social,  economic  development  effor 
not  a  vehicle  for  military  assistant 
There  are  no  automatic  exclusions 
any  obligations  for  inclusions,  and 
look  carefully  at  the  communique  t 
is  rather  explicit  reference  to  that. 
answer  to  your  question  is  no  exck 
no  obligations  for  inclusions.  Each 
ticipating  donor  state  will  make  a  < 
sion  based  on  its  own  judgments. 

Q.  In  effect,  are  we  giving  th 
green  light  to  giving  aid  to  Cuba 

Secretary  Haig.  We  are  givin 
red  lights;  we  are  giving  no  green  ; 
and,  at  this  juncture,  we  are  still  a  i 
formulation  stage. 

Q.  The  content  of  the  agreen  i 
you  signed,  does  it  in  any  way  cl  i 
the  U.S.  policy  of  military  assist  < 
for  certain  governments,  or  do  w 
follow  the  same  line  that  we  hav 
been  following  so  far? 

Secretary  Haig.  This  is  not  a 
signed  agreement  of  any  kind.  It  i 
merely  a  communique  summarizin  t 
conclusions  of  our  day-long  delibei 
tions.  Secondly,  in  the  body  of  tha  :i 
munique,  it  is  very  explicit  that  th  i 
not  a  program  visualized  to  includ 
military  assistance  or  military  ma';r 
any  kind,  and  they  were  not  the  s  ji 
of  our  discussion. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  it  is  p 
tant  that  we  understand  that  this  s 
an  exploratory  effort.  There  are  c  l- 
sultations  underway  which  will  coir 
I  hope,  at  an  increased  pace  as  a  si 
of  our  meetings  today.  We  enter  ( 
this  with  a  multiplicity  of  vehicles  ia 
could  be  used  to  assist  in  the  arec;r; 
and  investment,  economic  and  tec  ii( 
assistance,  training,  help  from  wi  in 
the  region,  from  without  the  regi' ,  < 
self-help  of  the  recipient  nations.  « 
have  been,  at  this  juncture  in  our  w 
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tno  process,  no  specific  programs 
id  to,  a  broad  potpourri  approach  in 

are  seeking  relief  for  the 
economic  plight  of  the  area  and  of 

tential  recipients. 

I  Could  you  talk  about  what 
ical  difficulties  you  anticipate  in 
|  to  sell  trade  concessions  and  in- 
m'n  of  development  to  the  Con- 
<.  to  the  American  public  that 
t  be  affected?  I  am  speaking  par- 
irly  of  the  goods  that  are  now  set 
ut\  that  ma\  reduce  the  duty, 
will  come  in  and  discourage  the 
unions. 

secretary  Haig.  It's  premature. 

■  1  let  Bill  Brock  deal  with  that 
MO  as  our  expert,  and  I  think  he 

do  it  with  greater  skill. 

klr.  Brock.  Basically,  we  have  not 
any  determination  as  to  the 
M  areas  of  endeavor,  but  I  think, 
ar  as  political  difficulties  are  con- 

erything  that  will  be  done  will 
some  price.  In  order  to  determine 
fashion  the  American  pro- 
in  its  context,  we  will  engage  in 
•nsultation  with  business, 
.  and  congressional  leaders  to  try 
scribe  that  which  would  most  ap- 
iately  benefit  the  affected  region.  I 
think  we  will  have  too  much  trou- 

l  Is  there  any  developed  plan 
vou  are  looking  at  that  vou  might 

:e? 

At.  Brock.  We  have  looked  at  a 
complete  list  of  potential  options 
*e  could  consider  within  the  United 
.'  the  most  important  question 
i  have  to  be  asked  of  the 
iiciary  nations.  I  think  each  package 
tave  to  be  tied  to  the  needs  of  the 
ic  country,  and  they  are  going  to 

a  tell  us  what  their  needs  are. 

we  will  see  how  best  to  try  to  ac- 
aodate  them,  but  that's  a  question 
should  best  be  directed  to  them,  not 

I  Does  this  meeting  establish  a 
relationship  with  Latin  America, 
>nl\  with  the  Foreign  Ministers 
met  here  but  also  with  other 
i  American  leaders? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  certainly  does 

■  w  partnership  still  in  "the  con- 
phase.  We  will  seek  to  consider 

•stablishing  economic  and 
I  development. 
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Caribbean  Basin  Development 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affair*  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  28, 
1981.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. ' 

In  recent  years  we  have  become  more 
and  more  sensitive  to  developments  in 
the  area  immediate  to  the  south  of  us — 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  In  the  mid-1970s 
we  debated  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
vital  importance  to  us.  More  recently, 
we  have  been  concerned  with  immigra- 
tion from  Cuba  and  Haiti,  a  revolution 
and  its  aftermath  in  Nicaragua,  and  a 
foreign-supported  leftist  insurgency  in 
El  Salvador.  In  each  case,  difficult 
Caribbean  Basin  problems  have  directly 
touched  American  interests  and  have, 
thereby,  reminded  us  that  these  are 
peoples  with  whom  we  must  live.  Their 
problems  often  become  immediate  U.S. 
concerns.  Their  success  improves  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live. 

Basin  Conditions 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  countries  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  are  weakened  and 
vulnerable.  Their  size  makes  them 
uniquely  dependent  on  the  outside 
world — to  a  degree  that  we  Americans 
can  only  dimly  imagine.  And  recently, 
the  outside  world  has  not  been  favorable 
to  their  interests.  Commodity  prices 
other  than  oil  are  falling,  energy  costs 
are  rjsing,  world  markets  stagnate,  and 
tourism  is  growing  less  rapidly  than  nor- 
mal. Throughout  the  Caribbean  area  in- 
come is  falling,  per  capita  income  even 
more. 

But  there  are  internal  problems  as 
well.  Not  all  of  the  countries  of  the  area 
have  been  able  to  create  conditions  in 
which  their  substantial  human  talent — 
professional  people  and  entrepreneurs — 
could  be  fully  engaged.  Many  of  these 
people  have  migrated.  Similarly,  there  is 
substantial  capital  flight  from  some 
countries,  as  entrepreneurs  prefer  to  put 
their  money  in  Miami  rather  than  local 
enterprise.  Some  of  these  problems  are 
structural — beyond  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  governments.  But  in  many  cases 
government  policies  have  also  been 
responsible. 


What  Can  Be  Done 

In  approaching  this  problem,  we  have 
worked  from  a  number  of  premises. 

First,  we  must  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  other  interested 
countries — above  all,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
and  Canada.  Not  only  are  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  their  neighbors  too,  but 
they  are  already  contributing  relatively 
more  official  assistance  than  we.  Our 
trade  preferences  and  private  capital 
flows  are,  of  course,  also  valuable  con- 
tributions. 

That  is  why  President  Reagan 
turned  to  President  Lopez  Portillo  [Mex- 
ican President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  y 
Pacheco]  in  early  June.  Since  then  we 
contacted  the  leaders  of  Venezuela  and 
Canada.  Earlier  this  month  Secretary 
Haig  met  with  his  counterparts  from  the 
other  three  countries  in  Nassau  to  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  multilateral  approach 
and  to  decide  to  draw  up  an  action  plan 
together.2 

There  have  been  differences  among 
the  four,  of  course.  Mexico  wanted  Cuba 
automatically  included.  We  can  contem- 
plate no  aid  to  Cuba,  so  we  agreed  to 
disagree  and  went  on  to  emphasize  what 
we  do  have  in  common — a  commitment 
to  helping  the  area.  We  believe  we  have 
established  a  firm  partnership  for  pro- 
ceeding. 

Second,  we  can  succeed  only  if  the 
developing  countries  of  the  area  are 
fully  engaged  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done.  After  all, 
development  starts  at  home,  and  no 
donor  will  provide  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities on  any  scale  unless  he  believes 
recipients  will  take  the  action  needed  to 
assure  that  they  are  well  used. 

This  is  why  there  is  and  will  be  no 
big  "made-in-the-USA  mini-Marshall 
plan."  Instead,  the  four  partners  will 
now  proceed  to  consult,  first,  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  then  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean,  before  deciding 
how  to  draw  up  the  action  plan.  This  is 
also  why  the  eventual  plan  will  clearly 
recognize  the  separate  identities  of  the 
two  groups  of  countries. 

Third,  we  think  the  place  to  begin  is 
the  supply  side — how  to  help  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  to  create  new,  com- 
petitive production  capacity  and  take 
better  advantage  of  its  existing 
resources  in  people  and  capital. 

We  will  be  asking  these  countries  as 
we  meet  them:  What  can  you  do  to  re- 
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tain  your  skilled  labor  and  capital?  How 
can  you  create  predictable,  favorable 
conditions  for  enterprise?  Such  ideas  as 
insurance  against  political  risk  for 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  investment, 
investment  treaties  insuring  fair  treat- 
ment, regional  investment  codes,  and,  in 
general,  more  favorable  tax  and  legal 
treatment  for  investment  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Fourth,  we  recognize  that  supply 
alone  can't  do  it;  action  on  demand  is 
also  needed.  This  is  one  place  where  the 
United  States  has  a  potentially  large 
role  to  play.  We  take  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  area's  exports  and  provide  even  a 
larger  portion  of  its  tourists.  Our  ar- 
rangements are  already  generous — 86% 
of  our  imports  from  the  basin  are  duty 
free  the  tourist  allowance  is  substantial. 

But  further  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  could  have  major  impact  in  these 
small  countries.  Because  they  are  so 
small,  new  access,  if  appropriately 
designed  and  safeguarded,  need  not 
upset  the  balance  of  the  market  in  the 
United  States.  We  recognize  that  the  re- 
maining 14%  of  our  imports  from  the 
area  that  are  dutiable  are  nearly  all  sen- 
sitive items.  We  hope  to  work  closely 
with  industry,  labor,  and  the  Congress 
to  make  sure  those  interests  are  ap- 
propriately listened  to  and  secured. 

Fifth,  a  coherent  plan  cannot  be  put 
together  without  more  official  assistance 
than  the  area  is  now  receiving.  That 
assistance  can  come  from  other  donors 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  Importantly,  it 
can  come  from  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  But  it  must  also  come 
from  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  determined  that 
we  must  respect  existing  budget 
guidelines,  but  that  within  that  con- 
straint, a  substantial  additional  effort 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin  will  be  made. 
Increased  assistance  from  us  should  be 
closely  geared  to  supporting  private  in- 
vestment opportunities  through 
agricultural  and  industrial  credit  and 
some  infrastructure  projects. 

Finally,  while  the  overall  concept  of 
action  should  be  multilateral,  actual 
benefits  should  be  given  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  so  that  the  conditions  of  each 
recipient  and  each  donor  can  be 
satisfied. 

What  Happens  Next? 

Ambassador  [U.S.  Trade  Representative 
William  K.)  Brock  has  been  asked  by  the 

denl  to  coordinate  positions  on 
trade,  inve  tment,  and  aid  for  the  action 


plan.  This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  we 
have  attempted  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  development  combining  the 
three  areas.  It  should  give  us  a  capabili- 
ty we  have  not  had  before.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  will  begin  con- 
sulting with  industry,  labor,  and  the 
Congress  in  the  early  fall. 

On  the  international  side,  the  next 
key  date  is  the  second  meeting  of  the 
four  partners,  probably  in  Bermuda. 
That  is  when  decisions  on  how  to  draw 
up  the  action  plan  will  be  taken. 

Conclusion 

I  do  not  want  to  belittle  in  any  way  the 
obstacles  ahead.  We  have  never  before 
attempted  a  broad  collective  effort  of 
this  kind  for  a  whole  region,  nor  have 
we  attempted  to  combine  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  aid  in  a  coordinated  approach. 
No  doubt  the  initiative  will  take  longer 


and  be  more  difficult  to  carry  off  th 
even  now,  we  believe. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  give  the  impr< 
that  economic  development  can  aloi 
solve  the  security  and  political  prob 
of  the  area.  They  must  receive  milil 
and  political  answers.  But  only  in 
economically  successful  countries  a 
truly  democratic  political  institutior 
flourish.  Creating  the  conditions  foi 
is  our  objective. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hea 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  ol 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Secretary  Haig  met  with  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Vene 
to  discuss  Caribbean  economic  cooperat 
Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  July  10-12.  A  jo 
communique  was  issued  July  1 1  to  begi 
mediate  consultation  with  Caribbean  ar 
Central  American  governments  in  an  e: 
to  stimulate  the  social  and  economic  de 
ment  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  area.B 


El  Salvador:  The  Search  for  Peace 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Address  before  the  World  Affairs 
Council  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  July 
16,  1981.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assis- 
tant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. 

This  winter  one  of  our  neighbors,  El 
Salvador,  was  the  target  of  a  deadly 
challenge.  On  January  10,  insurgent 
groups  that  had  developed  in  El 
Salvador — but  had  united  with  Cuban 
help,  had  trained  many  of  their  people  in 
Cuba,  and  had  just  obtained  infusions  of 
modern  arms  through  Cuba — launched  a 
"final  offensive"  to  overthrow  the 
Salvadoran  Government. 

Timing  was  critical  to  the  guerrillas. 
On  January  9,  the  insurgents'  Radio 
Liberation  boasted  from  Nicaragua  that 
the  offensive  to  be  launched  the  next 
day  meant  that  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  would  come  to  office  too 
late  to  stop  the  guerrilla  victory.  But  an 
unspoken  internal  factor  was  probably 
more  important.  In  1980  the  new 
Salvadoran  Government — after  its 
predecessors  had  for  years  ignored 
pressing  socioeconomic  problems — had 
started  a  program  of  land  reform  to 
benefit  the  poor.  The  reform  addressed 
key  issues  that  the  insurgents  had  hoped 
to  exploit  as  their  own.  Every  passing 
day  was  demonstrating  that  the  guer- 


rillas' premises — that  they  were  dei 
from  strength  at  home  and  abroad 
were  wrong. 

El  Salvador  is,  in  area,  the  sm;< 
mainland  country  of  Latin  America  1 
has  not  quite  5  million  people.  But 
our  neighbor.  When  El  Salvador  a 
pealed  for  our  help  to  ward  off  an  ; 
nally  armed  attack,  both  the  Carte  a 
Reagan  Administrations  respondec  1 
reason  is  simple.  We  cannot  be  inc- 
ferent  to  outside  threats  to  the  se(  *: 
of  any  friendly  country  so  close  to  J 
shores. 

A  vital  fact  must  be  recognize' 
Cuba  is  manipulating  and  feeding  e 
violence  in  El  Salvador.  Cuba  helpl 
Marxist  groups  to  unify  and  has  b  r 
backing  them  with  military  trainir 
arms,  and  propaganda.  This  patte  i 
not  unique. 

•  Cuba  applied  it  in  Nicaragu;  f 
to  help  overthrow  the  governmem  tl 
to  influence  the  new  one. 

•  With  variations,  Cuba  is  attn] 
ing  to  repeat  this  pattern  in  Guat'ia 
and  elsewhere  in  Central  America 

•  And  in  South  America  last 
February,  armed  insurgents  land<  ii 
Colombia  in  an  attempt  to  underr  ie 
one  of  the  hemisphere's  most  resj  :ti 
democracies.  The  landing  force  h;  ji 
completed  3  months  of  combat  tr.  lii 
in  Cuba. 
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Had  the  United  States  not  respond- 
Salvador's  appeal  for  help,  no 
ntry  in  the  area  could  have  con- 
red  itself  safe  from  Cuban-backed 

in  the  past,  the  basic 
the  United  States  is  to  try  to 
e  the  problems  of  frail 
eminent  institutions,  o{  poverty,  and 
nderdevelopment  that  create 
inabilities  to  this  form  of  aggres- 
l  But  when  trained  guerrillas  with 
king  take  up  machineguns, 
and  recoilless  rifles,  no  amount 
ertibzers,  schools,  or  clinics  can  pre- 
:  them  from  sowing  terror  or  at- 

ize  power  by  force.  That 

nded  to  the  appeals  of 

udoran  Government  to  supple- 

nomic  assistance  with 
issistance,  and  that  is  why  we 
c  should  continue  military  aid 
all  amounts  we  are  providing. 
rary  to  the  insurgents'  expecta- 
rans  contained  the  im- 
January  offensive  on  their  own. 
ance  since  has  enabled  the 
rte  government  to  prevent  the  in- 
:'rom  turning  their  continuing 
-;pport  to  new  military  advan- 
more  importantly,  our 
stance  gives  the  Salvadoran  people  a 
ice  to  defend  their  right  to  self- 
rmination  by  developing  a  political 
tion  to  the  conflict. 


Need  for  a  Political  Solution 

that  is  what  I  would  like  to  talk 
it  today:  a  political  solution.  For  just 
he  conflict  was  Salvadoran  in  its 
ins,  so  its  ultimate  resolution  must 
•alvadoran. 
For  more  than  18  months,  El 

has  had  a  government  with  a 
and  stable  policy,  one  that 
t-s  domestic  reform,  closer 
le  and  diplomatic  relations  with 

ng  nations,  and  firm  resistance 
utside  intervention. 

ador,  however,  remains  a 
led  country.  It  is  divided  between 
Tsurgents  and  a  great  majority  that 
>ses  the  extreme  left's  violent 
hods  and  foreign  ties.  It  is  divided 
an  equally  violent  minority  on 
ctreme  right  that  seeks  to  return 
vador  to  the  domination  of  a  small 
'  and  a  great  majority  that  has 
>med  the  political  and  social 
ugw  of  the  past  18  months. 
The  insurgents  are  divided  within 
•■oalition— between  those  who 
a  prolong  their  ill-starred  guerrilla 
aign  and  those  who  are  disillu- 
«d  by  their  failure  to  win  the  quick 


military  victory  their  leaders  had  pro- 
claimed inevitable;  between  those  who 
despise  democracy  as  an  obstacle  to 
their  ambitions  to  seize  power  and  those 
who  might  be  willing  to  engage  in 
democratic  elections. 

Finally,  the  vast  majority  of 
Salvadorans  in  the  middle  are  also  di- 
vided—over whether  to  emphasize  the 
restoration  of  the  country's  economic 
health  or  the  extension  of  the  country's 
social  reforms;  between  those  who  honor 
the  army  as  one  of  the  country's  most 
stable  and  coherent  institutions  and 
those  who  criticize  it  for  failing  to  pre- 
vent right-wing  violence;  between  those 
who  see  the  need  to  develop  par- 
ticipatory institutions  and  those  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
the  old  personalistic  politics. 

Only  Salvadorans  can  resolve  these 
divisions.  Neither  we  nor  any  other 
foreign  country  can  do  so.  It  is, 
therefore,  critical  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government  itself  is  attempting  to  over- 
come these  divisions  by  establishing  a 
more  democratic  system.  We  whole- 
heartedly support  this  objective -not  out 
of  blind  sentiment,  not  out  of  a  desire  to 
reproduce  everywhere  a  political  system 
that  has  served  Americans  so  extraor- 
dinarily well,  and  certainly  not  because 
we  underestimate  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. Rather  we  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion must  be  democratic  because  only  a 
genuinely  pluralistic  approach  can  enable 
a  profoundly  divided  society  to  live  with 
itself  without  violent  convulsions, 
gradually  overcoming  its  differences. 


Proposed  Steps 

How  can  a  country  beset  by  so  many 
troubles  get  from  here  to  there?  The 
first  thing  to  say  is  that  promises 
must  be  kept. 

One  can  debate  endlessly  about  El 
Salvador's  land  reform— whether  the 
takeover  of  the  big  farms  might  have  a 
high  penalty  in  lost,  production  for  ex- 
port, whether  one  can  really  give  clear 
titles  to  over  200, 000  individual  peasant 
workers,  and  so  forth.  But  the  changes 
that  have  already  taken  place  are  real. 
The  issue  is  no  longer  whether  land 
reform  is  advisable  or  not.  The  issue 
now  is  how  to  consolidate  and  perfect 
what  has  been  done.  Individual  titles  are 
a  practical  necessity  if  peasants  are  to 
know  that  their  new  opportunities  to 
work  their  own  way  out  of  subsistence 
poverty  are  fully  legitimate.  There  is  no 
other  choice  if  economic  and  social  chaos 
and  an  eventual  guerrilla  victory  are  to 
be  avoided. 

This  understood,  the  compensation 
promised  should  also  be  provided  and 
on  a  just  and  effective  basis.  This  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  right,  it  is  a  practical 
necessity.  El  Salvador  is  known  for  the 
vigor  and  skill  of  its  modern  en- 
trepreneurs, but  entrepreneurs  will  not 
stay  and  work  in  El  Salvador  or 
anywhere  else  if  they  cannot  expect  fair 
treatment. 

Titling  and  compensation  would 
bring  important  elements  of  stability  to 
the  reform  process.  In  addition,  the 
assurance  that  existing  reforms  will  be 
made  to  work  before  new  economic 
changes  are  introduced,  and  that  pre- 
dictable rules  of  the  game  will  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  both 
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employers  and  workers,   would  go  a 
long  way  to  consolidate  moderate  forces, 
frustrate  the  guerrillas'  economic  war- 
fare, and  help  restore  El  Salvador's 
economy. 

Second,  there  must  be  demon- 
strable progress  in  controlling  and 
eliminating  violence  from  all  sources. 

Violence  of  the  left  and  violence  of  the 
right  are  inextricably  linked.  Since  the 
failure  of  the  January  offensive,  the 
tragic  cycle  of  violence  and  counter- 
violence  has  been  most  evident  in 
Chalatenango  and  Morazan,  the  remote 
areas  where  guerrilla  forces  are  concen- 
trated, and  where  most  of  the  violent  in- 
cidents recently  attributed  to  the  far 
right  and  to  government  forces  have 
taken  place.  Elsewhere,  the  violence  has 
tended  to  fall  as  the  level  of  nationwide 
insurgent  activity  has  declined.  The  in- 
vestigations into  the  murders  of  the  four 
American  Catholic  women  and  the  two 
AIFLD  [American  Institute  of  Free 
Labor  Development]  experts,  though 
still  unfortunately  incomplete,  have  led 
to  detentions. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done.  Cuban 
and  Nicaraguan  supplies  to  the  guer- 
rillas must  stop.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Cuba  was  largely  behind  the  arms  traf- 
ficking that  fueled  the  guerrilla  offensive 
this  winter.  In  April,  when  Socialist  In- 
ternational representative  Wischnewski 
confronted  Castro  with  our  evidence  of 
Cuban  interference,  Castro  admitted  to 
him  that  Cuba  had  shipped  arms  to  the 
guerrillas — just  as  we  had  said. 

After  their  arms  trafficking  was  ex- 
posed, Cuba  and  Nicaragua  reduced  the 
flow  in  March  and  early  April.  Recently, 
however,  an  ominous  upswing  has  oc- 
curred, not  to  the  volume  reached  this 
winter  but  to  levels  that  enable  the  guer- 
rillas to  sustain  military  operations 
despite  their  inability  to  generate  fresh 
support. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that 
more  Salvadoran  Army  leadership  is 
needed,  both  to  fight  rightist  death 
squads  and  to  control  security  force 
violence.  This  is  a  primary  objective  of 
our  training  effort.  There  must  be  im- 
provement. The  basic  reality,  however, 
is  that  violence  will  likely  be  countered 
by  violence  until  a  rational  and 
legitimate  political  process  is  devised  to 
break  this  vicious  circle. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  point, 
that  all  parties  that  renounce  violence 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  design  of  new  political  institutions 
and  the  process  of  choosing  represen- 
tatives for  them.  The  Government  of  El 
announced  that  ii  will  hold 


presidential  elections  in  1983.  Prior  to 
that,  a  constituent  assembly  to  be 
elected  in  1982  will  develop  a  new  con- 
stitution. Four  months  ago,  in  March, 
President  Duarte  appointed  an  electoral 
commission  to  develop  the  necessary 
procedures.  Last  week,  the  government 
officially  approved  measures  recognizing 
the  legal  status  of  registered  parties  and 
setting  the  procedures  whereby  these 
parties,  and  any  new  parties  that  come 
legally  into  existence,  can  participate  in 
the  election. 

The  parties  already  legally  regis- 
tered include  two  groups  associated  with 
the  insurgent  political  front:  the  Na- 
tional Revolutionary  Movement  led  by 
Guillermo  Ungo  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Union,  the  electoral  vehicle  of  the 
traditional  Communist  Party.  These  par- 
ties, and  any  others  that  may  wish  to  do 
so  legally,  now  have  before  them  the  op- 
portunity to  test  their  strength  against 
reformist  and  conservative  parties 
according  to  the  ultimate  test  of 
democracy:  ballots,  not  bullets. 

Before  developing  this  critical  point 
further,  let  me  note  that  the  value  and 
importance  of  elections  as  a  means  for 
resolving  and  overcoming  differences 
should  not  be  underestimated  in  Central 
America  today.  Costa  Rica  has  been  able 
to  resolve  its  political  differences 
peacefully  largely  because  elections  have 
been  held  uninterruptedly  since 
1948 — and  are  scheduled  again  next 
February. 

Honduras  elected  a  constituent 
assembly  in  April  1980  and  will  elect  a 
president  and  a  legislative  assembly  this 
coming  November.  The  courage  of  Hon- 
duran  leaders  in  standing  by  their  elec- 
tion commitments  despite  regional  tur- 
moil and  economic  difficulties  deserves 
recognition  as  an  important  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  peaceful  political 
processes  in  their  country  and  in  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

Guatemala  this  month  began  a  cam- 
paign that  is  to  lead  to  constitutionally 
mandated  presidential  elections  next 
March.  All  of  Guatemala's  friends  hope 
the  campaign  will  evolve  in  a  climate 
free  of  violence  and  contribute  to  the 
resolution  of  Guatemala's  serious  prob- 
lems. 

In  all  of  Central  America,  only 
Nicaragua  has  no  elections  scheduled  in 
the  months  ahead.  The  government  has 
reneged  on  its  promises  to  the  people 
who  overthrew  Somoza  2  years  ago  and 
has  said  only  that  elections  may  be 
possible  sometime  in  the  future — maybe 
in  l'.t!Sr>.  What  an  extraordinary  contrast 
between  this  clear  lack  of  self-confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  new  revolutionary 


rulers  of  Nicaragua  and  the  invitation, 
from  the  embattled  Salvadoran  revolt* 
tionary  junta  to  the  political  parties  o. 
El  Salvador  to  organize  for  free  elec- , 
tions. 

As  basic  expressions  of  self-deter  J 
mination  and  national  sovereignty,  eli 
tions  involve  many  delicate  questions.] 
They  include  technical  matters  (such  ;.j 
steps  to  insure  an  accurate  tally), 
confidence-building  measures  (such  a;  • 
providing  witness  of  fairness  and 
absence  of  coercion  or  intimidation  frJ 
any  source),  and  a  host  of  fundament 
matters  (such  as  the  design  of  institu 
tions,  security  for  participants,  and 
assurances  that  the  results  will  be 
respected.) 

But  one  asks:  Can  a  campaign  be, 
held  in  El  Salvador?  There  are  some 
cent  indications  it  can.  Two  months  ; 
the  leading  peasant  union,  the  UCS 
[Salvadoran  Campesino  Union]  held  i 
rally  of  10,000  people  without  incidei 
A  month  ago,  the  Christian  Democra 
Party  held  a  national  congress,  with 
2,500  delegates — many  of  them 
women — in  attendance.  The  electora 
commission  has  made  clear  it  welcon  • 
observers  "not  only  for  the  day  of  el< 
tions  but  also  in  anticipation  of  them 
observing  the  entire  process." 

Nonetheless,  before  elections  cou 
take  place,  all  parties  would  want  to 
know  how  campaign  security  will  be 
assured,  and  whether  extremists  mif 
ultimately  permit  an  actual  election  <  n- 
paign  without  violence.  If  elections  a 
held,  would  the  results  be  respected' 
The  government's  intentions  are  clef 
El  Salvador's  new  military  leaders  h  e 
made  the  reform  process  possible.  A 
army  confident  that  its  integrity  will  e 
respected,  and  that  elections  will  be  ir, 
can  also  be  effective  in  curbing  viole  e 
from  the  right  as  well  as  from  the  k 
But  it  is  only  realistic  to  recognize  t 
extremists  on  both  left  and  right  sti  I 
pose  elections,  and  that  an  army 
suspicious  that  its  institutional  integ  y 
might  not  be  respected  could  itself 
become  a  destabilizing  element.  In  t 
regard,  we  should  recognize  that  El 
Salvador's  leaders  will  not — and  sh<  I 
not — grant  the  insurgents,  through 
negotiations,  the  share  of  power  tht 
rebels  have  not  been  able  to  win  on  e 
battlefield.  But  they  should  be— am 
are — willing  to  compete  with  the  in- 
surgents at  the  polls. 

To  develop  a  serious,  reliable  ek 
toral  process  in  El  Salvador,  all  non 
violent  political  groups,  whatever  th' 
relationship  to  the  current  governm  t, 
will  have  to  make  their  views  knowi  o 
each  other  and  to  the  electoral  conn 
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This  will  doubtless  require  careful 
lasion  and  quite  possibly  negotiation 
ng  the  parties. 

Elections  are  quintessential^  mat- 
<jf  internal  policy.  But  there  may  be 
3  other  nations  can  assist,  [f  re- 
ted  by  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
-and  desired  by  those  involved — 
r  countries  might  be  invited  to 
itate  such  contacts  and  discussions 
agotiations  on  electoral  issues 
ng  eligible  political  parties.  The 
ed  States  is  prepared,  if  asked,  to 
others  in  providing  good  offices  to 
it  the  Salvadorans  in  this  task, 
h  could  prove  critical  to  the  search 
i  political  solution  to  the  conflict. 
We  have  no  preconceived  formulas, 
know  that  elections  have  failed  in 
We  have  no  illusions  that  the 
now  will  be  anything  but  difficult, 
we  believe  that  elections  open  to  all 
are  willing  to  renounce  violence  and 
e  by  the  procedures  of  democracy 
help  end  El  Salvador's  long  agony. 

1  have  one  more  thing  to  say.  That 
lat  the  search  for  a  political  solu- 
will  not  succeed  unless  the 
ted  States  sustains  its  assistance 
1  Salvador. 

This  spring,  after  their  offensive 
•aled  their  lack  of  popular  support, 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
ight — we  know  from  their  own 
lments — that  negotiations  should  be 
1  as  a  delaying  tactic  while  the  in- 
:ents  attempted  to  regroup  militari- 
>hould  members  of  the  guerrilla  com- 
d  believe  that  they  can  make  gains 
iilitary  means,  no  participation  in 
tions,  no  meaningful  negotiations,  no 
-ical  solutions  are  likely  to  be  forth- 
mg.  The  point  is  not  that  sustained 
.  assistance  might  lead  to  a  govern- 
t  military  victory.  It  is  that  a 
■  ical  solution  can  only  be  achieved  if 
guerrillas  realize  they  cannot  win  by 
je  of  arms. 

To  insure  a  climate  in  which  a 
,.ical  solution  can  take  place,  the 
:ed  military  programs  we  now  have 
iild  be  sustained.  Our  economic 
--tance,  already  more  than  three 
a  our  military  aid,  must  continue  to 
:-t  the  guerillas'  efforts  to  prolong 
war  by  sabotaging  the  economy. 


direction  to  this  local  insurgency  and  bj 
giving  it  global  propaganda  backing, 
Cuba  and  other  radicals  have  intensified 
and  widened  the  conflict  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  suffering  of  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

Our  concern  for  El  Salvador  is  not 
unique.  The  United  States  has  met 
challenges  like  this  before.  Since  World 
War  II,  under  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidents  alike,  the  United 
States  has  used  all  appropriate  instru- 
ments— political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary— to  help  friends  and  allies  secure 
their  vital  interests  as  well  as  our  own. 

Our  help  for  El  Salvador  is  really 
very  small,  but  it  is  vital.  With  it,  El 
Salvador  is  making  progress.  The 
government,  the  church,  the  trade 
unions,  agrarian  organizations,  profes- 
sional bodies,  and  organizations  of 
businessmen  are  now  all  increasingly 
engaged  in  seeking  a  peaceful  outcome 
to  the  conflict.  Last  March,  the  guer- 
rillas' use  of  violence  led  the  Apostolic 
Administrator  to  comment  that  "most  of 
the  public  has  turned  its  back  on  them." 
Elections  now  offer  to  those  among 
them  who  want  to  end  the  violence  a 
chance  to  work  for  peace. 

The  culmination  of  the  search  for 
peace  is  necessarily  the  responsibility  of 
Salvadorans.  But  Salvadorans  look  to  us 
for  understanding  and  assistance.  We 
can  help  by: 

•  Extending  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  counter  the  disaster  visited 
upon  El  Salvador  by  enemies  of 
democracy; 

•  Standing  by  our  friends  while  they 
work  out  a  democratic  solution;  and 

•  Identifying  and  seizing  oppor- 
tunities to  help  such  a  solution  actually 
take  shape.  ■ 


Beli 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  14,  19811 

The  United  Kingdom,  Belize,  and  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  year  to  achieve  a  for- 
mula which  would  allow  Belize  to  attain 
independence  and  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  neighbors. 
Guatemala  has  long  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory of  Belize.  Last  March  [1981],  the 
three  parties  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle.  It  was  hoped  that  a  treaty  of 
settlement  would  be  negotiated  between 
the  parties  by  which  the  longstanding 
dispute  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Guatemala  would  be  resolved.  Last 
week  the  three  parties  met  in  New  York 
and  yesterday  issued  a  communique  on 
that  meeting. 

The  United  States  has  been  gratified 
by  the  tone  of  mutual  respect  and 
cooperation  displayed  in  the  talks.  We 
are  disappointed  that  it  has  not,  so  far, 
been  possible  to  reach  a  full  agreement 
on  all  the  issues. 

We  continue  to  hope  that  a  com- 
prehensive peaceful  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  issues  will  be  reached  by  the 
parties  in  their  further  contacts.  We  are 
pleased  by  the  reaffirmation  by  all  par- 
ties of  their  desire  to  promote  and 
preserve  peace  in  the  region. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.B 


m? 


.  Role 

'•  war  is  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the 
|  adoran  people.  Many  thousands  of 
ions  have  lost  their  lives.  The  conflict 
;«ply  rooted  in  domestic  Salvadoran 
j  ical  and  socioeconomic  problems. 
\  by  providing  arms,  training,  and 
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TREATIES 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Done  at  Washington 
Oct.  5,  1979.1 

Notification  of  approval:  U.S.,  June  29,  1981; 
Chile,  June  24,  1981;  Poland,  June  15,  1981. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at  Wel- 
lington Nov.  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
May  29,  1975  for  recommendations  VII-1 
through  VII-3,  VII-6  through  VII-8.  TIAS 
8500. 

Notification  of  approval:  Chile,  June  24,  1981 
for  recommendations  VII-4  and  VII-9. 

Atomic  Energy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Sept.  22,  1980  (TIAS  9863)  concerning  the 
transfer  of  a  research  reactor  and  enriched 
uranium  to  Malaysia.  Signed  at  Vienna  June 
12  and  July  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force  July 
22,  1981. 

Signatures:  IAEA,  Malaysia,  June  12,  1981; 
U.S.,  July  22,  1981. 

Protocol  prolonging  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
30,  1968  (TIAS  6692),  between  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Turkey,  and 
the  U.S.  for  the  application  of  safeguards. 
Signed  at  Vienna  June  30,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  June  30,  1981. 

Signatures:  IAEA,  Turkey,  U.S.,  June  30, 
1981. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally,  Oct.  1,  1976; 
definitively,  Aug.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
Accessions  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  June  24, 
1981;  Thailand,  July  7,  1981. 

Commodities — Common  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 

for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 

Geneva  June  27,  1980. ' 

Ratifications  deposited:  Norway,  July  15, 

1981;  Sweden,  July  6,  1981. 

Signatures:  Austria,  July  8,  1981;  Cameroon, 

June  30,  1981. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
with  appendices.  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  3, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975.  TIAS 
8249. 

'•.<'■'■     i'. i,    d.-j.o  itcil:  Cameroon,  June  5, 
1981;  Zimbabwe,  May  19,  1981.2 

ention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 

marine  living  resources,  wild  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  ai  Canberra  May  20, 

Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  July  22,  1981. 
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Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised. 
Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Accession  deposited:  Portugal,  Apr.  30,  1981. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and 
preventing  the  illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property. 
Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1970,  at  the  16th 
session  of  the  UNESCO  general  conference. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  24,  1972.3 
Acceptance  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Apr.  7, 
1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  Apr.  21,  1981. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  5,  1970.  TIAS  7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Swaziland,  May  15, 
1981. 

Energy 

Agreement  on  an  international  program. 
Done  at  Paris  Nov.  18,  1974.  Entered  into 
force  provisionally  Nov.  18,  1974;  definitive- 
ly, Jan.  19,  1976.  TIAS  8278. 
Notification  of  consent  to  be  bound  deposited: 
Turkey,  Apr.  24,  1981. 

Implementing  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  project  on  control  of  nitrogen  ox- 
ides emissions  during  coal  combustion,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  Paris  Mar.  21,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  21,  1980. 
Signatures:  Canada,  Denmark,  Sweden,  U.S., 
Mar.  21,  1980. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of 
research,  development  and  demonstration  on 
coal/oil  mixtures.  Done  at  Paris  Mar.  23, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1981. 
Signatures:  Canada,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Sweden,  U.S.,  Mar.  23,  1981. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978;  for  the  U.S.,  Jan.  17,  1980. 
TIAS  9614. 

Succession  deposited:  Solomon  Islands,  June 
18,  1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  15,  1979.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  29, 

1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4044,  t;28.r),  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  17,  1977.' 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  29, 

L981. 


Narcotic  Drugs 

'  onvention  on  psychotropic  substances. 

at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  intof< 

Aug.  16,  1976;  for  the  U.S.  July  15,  198 

TIAS  9725. 

Accessions  deposited:  Colombia,  May  12 

1981;  Nigeria,  June  23,  1981. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  conventior 
narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  M 

25,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  8,  W, 
TIAS  8118. 

Accessions  deposited:  Nigeria,  June  24, 
Sri  Lanka,  June  29,  1981. 

Nuclear  Material— Physical  Protectioi 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  o 
nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
na  Oct.  26,  1979. * 

Signatures:  Brazil,  May  15,  19814;  Sout 
Africa,  May  18,  1981. 2 

Patents — Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protect 
of  new  varieties  of  plants  Dec.  2,  1961, 
revised.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  Jur  I 
1981. 

Postal 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  P(  a 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  a 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  p  • 
tocol  and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  c 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  for 
July  1,  1981;  except  for  Article  124  of  i 
general  regulations  which  became  effe< '( 
Jan.  1,  1981. 

Approvals  deposited:  Canada,  June  1,   to 
Korea,  May  22,  1981;  Mauritius,  Jan.  2 
1981;  Niger,  Apr.  10,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Liechtenstein,  M 
29,  1981;  Qatar,  May  14,  1981;  TunisiA] 
3,  1981. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travelers'  che  s 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations  vi 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  t. 

26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  11 .. 
Approvals  deposited:  Korea,  May  22,  ]  I 
Niger,  Apr.  10,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Liechtenstein,  pr 
29,  1981;  Qatar,  May  14,  1981;  Tunisi;A[ 
3,  1981. 


Postal — Americas  and  Spain 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  '  tl 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spa 
general  regulations,  regulations  gover  lg 
the  International  Office  and  the  Trans rt 
fice,  and  convention  with  final  protocc  ind 
detailed  regulations;  parcel  post  agree  2W 
final  Protocol  and  detailed  regulations  noi 
order  agreement  and  final  protocol.  De< 
Lima  Mar.  18,  1976. 
Accession  deposited:  Ecuador,  May  4, 
1981.2 

Refugees 

Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  r  igl,< 

with  schedule  and  annex.  Signed  at  G<eva 

July  28,  1951.  Entered  into  force  Apr!2, 

1954.3 

Accession  deposited:  Angola,  June  23  9K1 
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Treaties 


ber 

rational  natural  rubber  agreement, 
i  Done  at  Geneva  Oct  6,  1979.  Entered 
font'  Oct  23,  1980,  provisionally. 
mion  deposited:  Nigeria.  June  26,  1981. 
fication  deposited:  Peru.  June  .'it'.  198] 

>ed  Disarmament 

,tv  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement 
■fear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
-  destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
■  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.  Done  at 
hington,  London  and  Moscow  Feb.  1 1 , 
Entered  into  force  May  18,  1972.  TIAS 

fication  deposited:  Central  African 
July  9,  1981. 


i  protocol  amending  the  interim  conven- 
of  Feb.  9,  1957,  as  amended  and  extend- 
>n  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals 

8,  5558,  6774,  8368).  Done  at 
hington  Oct.  14,  1980. 
rument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
iident:  July  2.  1981. 
fications  deposited:  Canada  and  the  U.S., 

181. 
ered  into  force:  July  2,  1981. 
Jaimed  by  the  President:  July  27,  1981. 


eement  governing  the  activities  of  states 
he  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
pted  at  New  York  Dec.  5,  1979.' 
lature:  Peru,  June  23,  1981. 

rorism 

national  convention  against  the  taking  of 

ages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 

J.1 

ession  deposited:  Iceland,  July  6.  1981. 


eement  extending  the  fifth  international 
jgreement  (TIAS  8607).  Adopted  by  the 
'(national  Tin  Council  in  London  on 
14,  1981,  at  its  21st  session.  Entered  in- 
orceJuly  1,  1981. 

de 

eva  (1979)  protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 

lt  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 

e  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 

0.  TIAS  9629. 

eptance:  Poland,  June  3,  1981. 

>roval  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  June  2, 

1 

ifications  deposited:  Belgium,  May  7, 

1;  Spain,  June  19,  1981. 

■eement  on  trade  in  civil  aircraft.  Done  at 
teva  April  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 

1.  1980.  TIAS  9620. 
*ptance:  Greece,  Feb.  2,  1981. 5 
proval  deposited:  Netherlands,  Apr.  14, 
II. 

ufication  deposited:  Belgium,  May  7, 
II. 


Agreement  on  import  licensing  procedures. 

Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 

force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9788. 

Acceptances:  Czechoslovakia,  l><v.  9,  1980; 

Pakistan,  May  21,  1981;  Philippines,  Mar.  30, 

1981.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  Mar.  12,  1981. 

Agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9616. 
Acceptances:  Greece,  Feb.  2,  19816;  Pakistan, 
May  21,  1981;  Philippines,  Feb.  13,  1981; 
Tunisia,  Feb.  17,  1981. 
Approvals  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  17, 
1981;  Yugoslavia,  June  2,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  May  7, 
1981;  Chile,  Mar.  12,  1981;  Spain,  June  19, 
1981. 

Agreement  on  government  procurement. 

Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.   Entered  into 

force  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Acceptances:  Canada,  Singapore,  Dec.  30, 

1980. 

Acceptances  deposited:  European  Economic 

Community,  Dec.  22,  1980;  Switzerland,  Dec. 

31,  1980. 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  Dec.  17, 

1980. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VI 

of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 

Trade  (antidumping  code).   Done  at  Geneva 

Apr.  12,  1979.   Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 

1980. 

Acceptances:  Pakistan,  May  21,  1981; 

Poland,  June  3,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  June  19,  1981. 

Agreement  on  interpretation  and  application 
of  articles  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (subsidies 
and  countervailing  duties).   Done  at  Geneva 
Apr.  12,  1979.   Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1980.   TIAS  9619. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  Mar.  12,  1981. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VII 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (customs  valuation).   Done  at  Geneva 
Apr.  12,  1979.   Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1981. 

Acceptance:  Korea,  Jan.  6,  1981.6 
Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Dec.  9, 
1980;  Spain,  June  19,  1981. 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  implementation 
of  article  VII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.   Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  1, 
1979.   Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981. 
Acceptances:  Canada,  Dec.  30,  1980;  Korea, 
Jan.  6,  1981.6 

Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Apr.  6, 
1981;  Spain,  June  19,  1981;  Switzerland,  Jan. 
5,  1981. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties, 
with  annex.   Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  27,  1980.3 
Accession  deposited:  Japan,  July  21,  1981. 


U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop 
ment  Organization,  with  annexes.    Adopted 
at  Vienna  April  8,  1979. ' 
Signatures:  Lesotho,  June  18,  1981;  Jordan, 
June  29,  1981;  Oman,  July  6,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Lesotho,  June  18, 
1981;  Mauritania,  June  29,  1981;  Oman, 
July  6,  1981. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations.   Done  at 
Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.   Entered  into  force 
Nov.  10,  1948.   TIAS  1849. 
Notification  of  adherence:  Dominica,  July 
9,  1981;  Jamaica,  July  15,  1981;  Saint  Lucia, 
June  29,  1981;  Saint  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  July  22,  1981;  Uruguay,  July  15, 
1981. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  Canada,  June  24, 
1981,  effective  June  30,  1982. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971.   Done  at 
Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.   Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Kenya,  July  8,  1981. 
Accessions  deposited:  Barbados,  July  24, 
1981;  Malta,  July  7,  1981. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application 
deposited:  El  Salvador,  July  10,  1981;  Moroc- 
co, July  2,  1981. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by 
the  29th  world  health  assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Denmark,  July  1, 
1981. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with 
detailed  regulations.   Signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  Washington  Sept.  4  and  26,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  livestock,  and  forestry.   Signed 
at  Washington  May  20,  1981.   Entered  into 
force  May  20,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  in  map- 
ping, charting,  and  geodesy,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  June  23,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  June  23,  1981. 

Australia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
May  29,  1980  (TIAS  9781),  providing  for  the 
continuation  of  a  cooperative  program 
facilitating  space  flight  operations.   Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  July  21, 
1981.   Entered  into  force  July  21,  1981. 
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Treaties 


CHRONOLOGY 


Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2,  1978 
(TIAS  9389),  with  agreed  minutes  and  related 
letter.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Dacca  June  26,  1981.  Entered  into  force  June 
26,  1981. 

Canada 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
cooperation  in  marine  transportation 
technology  and  systems  research  and 
development.  Signed  at  Ottawa  June  18, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  June  18,  1981. 

Treaty  on  Pacific  Coast  albacore  tuna  vessels 

and  port  privileges,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 

Washington  May  26,  1981. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

July  20,  1981. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by 

the  President:  July  27,  1981. 

China 

Agreement  concerning  the  enlargement  of 
existing  consular  districts.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Beijing  June  16,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  June  16,  1981. 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment  of 
additional  consulates  general,  with  annex  and 
related  letter.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Beijing  June  16,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
June  16,  1981. 

Egypt 

Mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  cooperative 
and  exchange  agreement,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Washington  June  25,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  June  25, 
1981;  definitively,  upon  completion  of  con- 
stitutional procedures  in  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt. 

Grant  agreement  to  finance  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  certain  commodities  and 
commodity-related  services.  Signed  at  Cairo 
June  28,  1981.  Entered  into  force  June  28, 
1981. 

Loan  agreement  to  finance  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  certain  commodities  and 
commodity-related  services.  Signed  at  Cairo 
June  28,  1981.  Entered  into  force  June  28, 
1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  20,  1979 
(TIAS  9683).  Signed  at  Cairo  June  28,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  June  28,  1981. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Jan.  22,  1981. 
Signed  at  San  Salvador  June  16,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  June  16,  1981. 

France 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  OMEGA 
station  Le  Reunion,  with  appendices.  Signed 
at  Washington  June  24,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  June  24,  1981. 


Hungary 

Joint  statement  on  the  development  of 
agricultural  trade  and  cooperation.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  13,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
May  13,  1981. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036,  9232, 
9578,  9663,  9764,  9913),  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters at  Washington  June  2  and  11,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  June  11,  1981. 

Israel 

Second  amendment  to  agreement  of  Dec.  3, 
1980  (TIAS  9941),  as  amended,  for  additional 
cash  transfer  assistance.  Signed  at 
Washington  July  1,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981. 

Jamaica 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,  signed  at  Kingston  on  May  21,  1980, 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Kingston 
July  17,  1981.  Enters  into  force  upon  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Japan 

Agreement  extending  the  Sept.  12,  1977  joint 
declaration  and  joint  communique  for 
reprocessing  of  special  nuclear  material  of 
U.S.  origin,  as  extended  (TIAS  8734,  9821). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
June  1,  1981.  Entered  into  force  June  1, 
1981. 

Morocco 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  May 
17,  1976  (TIAS  8309).  Signed  at  Rabat  July 
3,  1981.  Entered  into  force  July  3,  1981. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
25,  1980  (TIAS  9782),  with  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Islamabad  June  4,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  June  4,  1981. 

Peru 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July 
24,  1980  (TIAS  9823)  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  in  expanding  a  program  to  com- 
bat Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (MEDFLY). 
Dated  Aug.  28,  1980;  signed  at  Washington 
and  Lima.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1980. 

Seychelles 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
29,  1976  (TIAS  8385),  relating  to  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
a  tracking  and  telemetry  facility  on  the  island 
of  Mahe.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Victoria  Mar.  16  and  June  19,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  June  29,  1981. 

Singapore 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
international  military  education  and  training 


(IMET)  program.  Effected  by  exchange 
notes  at  Singapore  May  12  and  Jurx;  2: 
1981.  Entered  into  force  June  23,  1981 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement,  o: 
7,  1980,  as  amended  (TIAS  9869),  relat) 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fih 
tiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by  n 
change  of  notes  at  Colombo  June  22,  lfl 
Entered  into  force  June  22,  1981. 

United  Kingdom 

Memorandum  of  understanding  conceru 
the  shared  use  of  communications  facil « 
the  northern  F.R.G.,  with  annexes.  SigJ 
May  11  and  June  2,  1981.  Entered  int  i 
June  2,  1981. 


'Not  in  force. 

2With  reservation. 

3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

4Ad  referendum  National  Congress 

6Subject  to  ratification. 

6With  statements.  ■ 


July  1981 


Julyl 

Regular  summer  session  of  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOf  is 
held  in  Geneva  July  1-24,  U.S.  Ambasi 
to  the  U.N.,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  leads  Is. 
delegation. 

July  2 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  U.S.  Supren 
Court  rules  that  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  acted  legally  in  clearing 
transfer  of  frozen  Iranian  funds  from  S 
banks  in  negotiating  freedom  of  U.S. 
hostages.  The  decision  resulted  from  a  ji 
brought  against  the  U.S.  Government  'J 
California-based  engineering  firm  seel<  g 
protect  a  court  award  against  Iran. 

July  7 

Pope  John  Paul  II  names  Bishop  J  ei 
Glemp  as  the  new  Archbishop  of  Gnie:  ar 
Warsaw  and  the  Primate  of  Poland  to  ic- 
ceed  the  late  Stefen  Cardinal  Wyszyn; . 

July  8 

U.N.  Security  Council  votes  unani  >u> 
to  admit  Vanuatu  as  the  155th  U.N.  nut 
state. 

July  9 

Official  results  of  the  Israeli  electi  s 
show  that  the  Likud  bloc  takes  a  one-:  it 
lead  over  the  Labor  Party.  Likud  is  a'  n 
48  seats  and  Labor  47  of  the  120-seatarl 
ment. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre-E  ot 
Trudeau  makes  official  visit  to  Washiitoi 
D.C.,  July  9-10. 
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itttori  Thorn.  President  of  the  Commis- 
of  the  European  Community,  visits 
hmgton,  D.C.,  July  9-13  to  meet  with 
President,  Vice  President,  and  other  Ad- 
stration  officials. 

10 

Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and 

i>zuela.  and  Secretary  Haig  and  U.S. 

Ie  Representative  William  E.  Brock  at- 
ng  on  Caribbean  economic  coopera- 
~sau.  The  Bahamas,  July  10-12.  A 
unique  is  issued  July  11,  to  begin 
■onsultations  with  Caribbean  and 

tral  American  governments  in  an  effort 

imulate  the  social  and  economic  develop- 

t  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  area. 

rhe  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
.resented  their  credentials  to 
Reagan:  Lawrence  Mfama  Mncina 

waziland.  Rinaldo  Petrignani  of  Italy, 
Abudu  Jesufu  Eke  of  Nigeria,  An- 

aoi  Baiteke  of  Kiribati,  and  Dr.  Refik 
5j  na. 

13 

•nference  on  Kampuchea  is  held  in 
July  13-17;  Secretary  Haig  heads 
ration.   In  its  declaration  the  con- 
nce  calls  for  negotiation  on  a  cease-fire 
11  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea 
"withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
lpuchea"  under  U.N.  supervision. 

14 

Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  Knut 
ienlund  visits  New  York  for  a  meeting 
i  Secretary  Haig  to  discuss  matters  of 
ual  interest. 

17 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Car- 
ton visits  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  in- 
ational  issues  with  Secretary  Haig  and 
t  U.S.  officials. 

r  18 

In  light  of  the  July  17  Israeli  bombing  of 

■ut,  President  Reagan  asks  special 

>sary  to  the  Middle  East,  Philip  C.  Habib, 

to  Israel  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
■.n  as  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
■iiate  a  cease-fire  across  the  Lebanon- 
*l  border. 

•  19 

nation  economic  summit  is  held  in 
itebello  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  July  19-21. 
*e  nations  participating  are  Canada,  U.S., 
('•..  Italy,  Japan,  U.K.,  and  France.  A 
laration  is  issued  on  July  20  on  political 
es  deploring  the  "escalation  of  tension 
'  uing  acts  of  violence"  in  the  Middle 
-•essing  concern  about  the  continued 
^oviet  military  power  and  con- 
ning Soviet  military  occupation  of 

listan;  supporting  the  declaration 
ed  at  the  international  conference  on 
npuchea  expressing  their  belief  that  the 
npuchean  people  have  the  right  to  self- 
■nination;  and  expressing  their  serious 
n  over  the  growing  plight  of  refugees 
'Ughout  the  world.  Participants  also  issue 
atement  on  terrorism. 


July  20 

U.S.  announces  its  decision  to  defer  ship- 
ment of  F-16  aircraft  to  Israel  indefinitely 
because  of  the  escalating  level  of  violence  in 
the  Middle  East. 

July  21 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  U.N.  Security 
Council  adopts  a  resolution  on  the  current 
fighting  between  Israel  and  Lebanon  calling 
for  the  "immediate  cessation  of  all  armed  at- 
tacks," reaffirming  a  commitment  to 
Lebanon's  "sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  independence,"  and  requesting  that  the 
Secretary  General  report  to  the  Council  the 
resolution's  implementation  within  48  hours 
from  its  adoption. 

July  22 

Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Western 
five— Canada,  France,  F.R.G.,  U.K.,  and 
U.S. — issue  a  communique  in  which  they 
agree  on  the  need  to  continue  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  independence  of  Namibia  in  accord- 
ance with  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  "in  a  manner  that  will  command  interna- 
tional approval." 

New  Zealand  Prime  Minister  Robert  D. 
Muldoon  visits  U.S.  July  22-25. 

July  23 

Finnish  Foreign  Minister  Paavo 
Vayrynen  makes  official  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  consult  with  Secretary  Haig. 

July  24 

Israel  and  Palestinian  forces  agree 
separately  to  a  cease-fire  across  the  Israel- 
Lebanon  border. 

July  26 

Ambassador  Habib  returns  to 
Washington. 

July  29 

Prince  Charles,  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  throne,  and  Lady  Diana  Frances 
Spencer  are  wed  at  London's  St.  Paul 
Cathedral. 

The  deposed  President  of  Iran, 
Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr,  is  granted  political 
asylum  in  France. 

July  31 

Secretary  Haig,  along  with  foreign 
ministers  of  25  other  nations,  attends  a 
preparatory  meeting  Aug.  1-2,  of  the  North- 
South  summit  to  be  held  in  October,  in  Can- 
cun,  Mexico.  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Depart 
ment  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.    20WZ0. 


Subject 

Ernest  Henry  Preeg  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Haiti 
(biographic  data). 

J.  William  Middendorf  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  the  OAS 
(biographic  data). 

Richard  M.  Fairbanks  III  sworn 
in  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Charles  W.  Bray  III  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Senegal 
(biographic  data). 

Haig:   remarks  to  the  U.S. 
Business  Committee  on 
Jamaica,  July  2. 

Robert  Lyle  Brown  sworn  in  as 
Inspector  General  (biographic 
data). 

U.S.  pledges  more  aid  for 
Afghan  refugee  relief. 

Program  for  the  working  visit 
of  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  July  9-10. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S. 
1952-54,  Vol.  XVI:  The 
Geneva  Conference. 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
B,  July  23. 

President's  Commission  on 
Hostage  Compensation,  July 
23-24. 

Richard  Smyser  named  U.N. 
Deputy  High  Commissioner 
for  refugees  (biographic  data). 

Haig:  news  conference,  Nassau, 
July  12. 

Haig:   statement  before  the 
international  conference  on 
Kampuchea,  New  York. 

Joint  communique  agreed  on  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
and  the  U.S.  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Caribbean  Basin 
Development,  Nassau,  July 
14. 

U.S.,  Pakistan  sign  bilateral 
textile  agreement. 

U.S.,  India  amend  textile  agree- 
ment. 

Haig:  interview  on  the  "Today" 
Show,  New  York. 

Haig:  address  before  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association, 
New  York. 

Haig:  question-and-answer 
session  following  Foreign 
Policy  Association  address, 
July  14. 


No. 

Date 

•215 

7/1 

*216 

7/1 

*217 

7/1 

"218 

6/30 

*219 

7/6 

*220 

7/8 

221 

7/9 

•222 

7/9 

223 

7/11 

*224 

7/13 

*225 

7/13 

*226 

7/10 

227 

7/13 

228 

7/13 

229 

7/13 

*230  7/14 

*231  7/14 

232  7/14 

233  7/14 

233A  7/15 
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234    7/15 


'235    7/15 


*236 

7/16 

*237 

7/16 

*238 

7/16 

*239 

7/16 

240 

7/20 

241 

7/20 

*242 

7/20 

243 

7/21 

*244 

7/20 

245 

7/21 

246 

7/21 

247 

7/22 

*248 

7/23 

249 

7/24 

*250 

7/24 

*251 

7/27 

*252 

7/27 

*253 

7/27 

*254 

7/28 

'255    7/28 


256 

7/29 

•2.07 

7/29 

258 

7/30 

•269 

Daniel  J.  Terra  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  at  Large  for 
Cultural  Affairs  (biographic 
data). 
Jacques  J.  Gorlin  named  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  (biographic 
data). 
CCITT,  study  group  A,  Aug.  6. 
CCITT,  modem  working  party, 

study  group  D,  Aug.  6. 
CCITT,  study  group  D,  Aug.  7. 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  7,  Aug.  13. 
Haig:  interview  on  "Issues  and 

Answers,"  July  19. 
Haig:  press  briefing,  Ottawa, 

July  19. 
Jane  Abell  Coon  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Bangladesh, 
July  17  (biographic  data). 
Haig:  interview  on 

"Nightline,"  July  20. 
Haig:  press  briefing,  Ottawa. 
Haig:  press  briefing  on  Ottawa 

summit,  July  19. 
U.S.,  Canada  meeting  on  Hyde 

Park  agreement. 
Haig:  press  briefing  at  Skyline 

Hotel,  Ottawa,  July  21. 
Robert  Gerhard  Neumann 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (biographic 
data). 
Haig:  remarks  on  CBS-TV 

morning  news. 
Richard  L.  Walker  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Korea 
(biographic  data). 
William  Lacy  Swing  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Liberia 
(biographic  data). 
Monteagle  Stearns  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Greece 
(biographic  data). 
U.S.,  Sri  Lanka  amend  textile 

agreement,  June  22. 
Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SCC),  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
bulk  chemicals,  Aug.  31. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Investment,  Tech- 
nology, and  Development, 
working  group  on  interna- 
tional data  flows,  Sept.  10. 
Haig:  statement  before  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  July  28. 
President's  Commission  on 
Hostage  Compensation,  Aug. 
6-7. 
Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 
[Not  issued. | 


Foreign  Relations 
Volume  Released 

The  Department  of  State  released  today 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1952-1954,  vol.  XVI,  "The  Geneva  Con- 
ference." This  is  the  second  volume  to  be 
released  of  16  volumes  scheduled  for  the 
years  1952-1954.  Volume  III,  U.N.  Affairs, 
was  issued  by  the  Department  in  1979.  The 
Foreign  Relations  series  has  been  published 
continuously  since  1861  as  the  official  record 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

This  volume  presents  1,597  pages  of 
previously  unpublished  documentation  (much 
of  it  newly  declassified)  on  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1954.  The  volume  contains  two 
sections:  the  first  on  the  conference  on 
Korea,  which  met  from  April  26  to  June  15, 
the  second  on  the  conference  on  Indochina, 
which  ran  from  May  8  to  July  21.  Both  sec- 
tions contain  numerous  preconference 
documents  as  well  as  records  of  proceedings, 
side  talks,  and  communications  between  the 
U.S.  delegations  and  Washington. 

Developments  covered  in  the  Korea  sec- 
tion include  the  efforts  of  the  15  allied  na- 
tions supporting  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
resolve  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  the  Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Korea  fundamental  issues 
relating  to  Korean  unification  and  permanent 
ending  of  hostilities  in  the  area.  The  large 
section  on  Indochina  presents  the  record  of 
the  varying  proposals  put  forth  on  Indochina 
by  France,  its  allies  including  the  United 
States,  and  the  three  Communist  states 
represented— the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Also  included  is 
documentation  on  discussion  among  the  allied 
powers  of  potential  collective  security 
measures  and  material  on  the  position  taken 
by  the  United  States  on  the  results  of  the 
conference.  Closely  related  documentation 
will  appear  in  Volume  XIII,  Indochina,  which 
is  scheduled  for  release  later  this  year  and  in 
Volume  XII,  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  slated 
for  subsequent  publication. 

Foreign  Relations,  1952-1954,  vol.  XVI, 
was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the  Historian, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State.  Copies  of  vol.  XVI  (Department  of 
State  publication  9167)  may  be  obtained  for 
$20.00  (domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money 
orders  should  be  sent  to  the  GPO  Bookstore, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 


printed  m  the  Hi  u 


Press  release  223  of  July  11,  1981.B 

Department  of  State 

Free  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


President  Reagan 

Statement  on  nuclear  nonproliferatior, 
16,  1981  (Current  Policy  #303). 

Secretary  Haig 

International  trade,  Subcommittee  <,i, 
national  Trade  of  Senate  Finance  C  | 
tee,  July  28,  1981  (Current  Policy  # 

Interview  on  "Issues  and  Answers,"  J 
1981  (Current  Policy  #298). 

Arms  Control  for  the  1980s:  An  Ame 
Policy,  Foreign  Policy  Asso.,  New  M 
July  14,  1981  (Current  Policy  #292) 

Africa 

Strengthening  U.S. -African  Relations, 
ant  Secretary  Crocker,  African-Amu 
Institute  Conference,  Wichita,  Junel 
1981  (Current  Policy  #289). 

Background  Note  on  Zaire  (July  1981 

Economics 

Approach  to  Foreign  Economic  Issue;  \ 
Secretary  Rashish,  Joint  Economic  < 
mittee  of  Congress,  July  14,  1981  ((r 
Policy  #294). 

Energy 
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Feature: 

U.N.  General  Assembly 

A  New  Era  of  Growth 

by  Secretary  Haig 


Address  before  the  36th  session 

of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 

in  New  York  on  September  21, 1981. 1 


The  United  Nations— this  parliament  of 
man— offers  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 
examine  the  human  condition.  We  are 
each  called  upon  to  declare  our  national 
purposes.  And  we  are  all  obligated  to 
address  those  problems  that  obstruct  the 
vision  of  the  charter. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  vision.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  reflects 
cherished  dreams  of  a  world  distin- 
guished by  peaceful  change  and  the 
resolution  of  international  disputes 
without  resort  to  force.  The  United 
States  believes  in  these  dreams.  They 
offer  the  best  chance  of  justice  and 
progress  for  all  mankind.  They  promise 
a  world  hospitable  to  the  values  of  our 
own  society  including  a  certain  idea  of 
man  as  a  creative  and  responsible  in- 
dividual; democracy;  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  ideals  of  the  United  Nations 
are,  therefore,  also  American  ideals.  The 
charter  embodies  American  principles.  It 
will  always  be  a  major  objective  of  our 
statecraft  to  make  of  the  United  Nations 
an  instrument  of  peace. 

We  all  know  that  the  realization  of 
our  dreams  cannot  depend  on  hope 
alone.  Obstacles  to  progress  must  be 
overcome  through  united  efforts.  The 
threats  to  peace  are  many,  suspicions 
persist,  and  the  price  for  inaction  is 
great.  Truly  we  face  a  difficult  agenda. 

As  I  make  these  comments,  I  am 
reminded  that  an  observer  once  said  of 
this  annual  debate:  "Every  year  ...  a 
great  and  sacred  orator  .  .  .  preaches 
before  the  assembly  of  nations  a  solemn 


sermon  on  the  text  of  the  charter."  To- 
day, however,  I  would  like  to  focus  in- 
stead on  an  issue  of  compelling  interest: 
international  development. 

International  development  reflects 
the  worldwide  search  for  economic  prog- 
ress, social  justice,  and  human  dignity. 
Short  of  war  itself,  no  other  issue  before 
us  will  affect  more  people,  for  good  or 
ill,  than  this  search.  And  peace  itself 
cannot  be  truly  secured  if  the  aspira- 
tions of  mankind  for  a  better  life  are 
frustrated. 

Development  is,  therefore,  an  endur- 
ing issue.  It  has  preoccupied  the  United 
Nations  from  the  beginning.  It  will  sur- 
vive the  agenda  of  this  assembly  and 
every  assembly  far  into  the  future.  And 
although  great  progress  has  been  made, 
we  face  today  a  crucial  choice  of 
strategy  that  will  dramatically  affect  the 
prospects  for  future  success. 

A  Choice  for  the  1980s 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  prog- 
ress of  development  has  been  uneven 
but  nonetheless  widespread.  Enormous 
economic  growth  has  been  registered. 
For  example,  in  the  last  three  decades, 
average  incomes  have  actually  doubled. 
There  have  also  been  great  advances  in 
health.  Life  expectancy  has  increased 
dramatically  even  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries and  infant  mortality  has  been 
reduced. 

This  experience,  however,  has  not 
been  fully  shared  by  all  countries  and 


United  Nations  Day,  1981 

A  PROCLAMATION1 

The  United  Nations  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the 
Second  World  War.  As  we  observe  another 
United  Nations  Day  on  October  24,  1981,  we 
are  thankful  that  the  world  has  since  been 
spared  another  major  conflagration. 

The  United  Nations  has  assisted  in  bring- 
ing stability  to  troubled  areas  and  will  surely 
do  so  again.  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces  are  on  duty  in  the  volatile  Middle  East 
and  have  contributed  to  maintaining  the  peace 
in  other  places. 

The  problems  addressed  in  this  world 
forum  are  diverse,  and  the  United  Nations 
cannot  resolve  all  matters  it  considers.  But  it 
has  helped.  This  year  it  held  a  major  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  pledging  assistance  to 
refugees  in  Africa.  The  United  States  made  a 
substantial  pledge,  consistent  with  our  historic 
support  for  United  Nations  refugee  programs. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  world's  meeting 
place.  It  brings  together  representatives  of 
virtually  all  countries  to  discuss  a  multitude  of 
subjects.  These  meetings  afford  opportunities 
for  bilateral  discussions,  often  at  a  high  level, 
as  an  extra  benefit.  Today,  much  of  the  world's 
diplomacy  takes  place  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  play  a 
prominent  role  and  champion  the  values  and 
ideals  that  originally  inspired  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  will  further  those  activities  that 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to 
serve  the  good  of  mankind. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Saturday,  October  24, 1981, 
as  United  Nations  Day.  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
use  this  day  as  an  opportunity  to  better  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  to 
serve  as  1981  United  States  National  Chairman 
for  United  Nations  Day,  and  welcome  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  working  with  him 
to  celebrate  this  special  day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


the  prospect  for  the  future  is  now  cloud- 
ed by  recent  trends.  The  pattern  of  in- 
creasing economic  growth,  critical  for 
development,  has  been  slowed  by  infla- 
tion, high  energy  prices,  severe  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  heavy  debt,  and 
slower  growth  of  markets.  Political  tur- 
moil and  instability  have  diverted 
precious  resources  into  arms  and  con- 
flict. The  necessary  synthesis  between 
traditional  values  and  modernization, 
never  easy  to  achieve,  has  grown  more 
difficult  under  the  impact  of  accelerating 
change. 

Let  us  dispense  with  illusions.  We 
must  choose  today  between  two  futures: 
a  future  of  sustainable  growth,  an  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade,  and  a  reduction 
of  poverty  or  a  future  of  economic 
stagnation,  rising  protectionism,  and  the 
spread  of  poverty.  As  the  World  Bank 
has  put  it:  "By  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases 
amounts  to  some  220  million  more  ab- 
solutely poor  people." 

Clearly,  our  task  is  to  give  fresh  im- 
petus to  development  by  devising  now  a 
new  strategy  for  growth.  Such  a 
strategy  begins  by  recognizing  the 
highly  complex  and  difficult  situation  we 
face. 

•  The  poorest  developing  countries 
require  long-term  and  generous  conces- 
sional aid  from  developed  and  other 
developing  countries  to  raise  productivi- 
ty through  broadly  based  education  and 
training,  improvements  in  health  and 
nutrition,  and  better  infrastructure. 
They  also  need  sound  economic  policies, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Ultimately,  the  objective  must  be  to  in- 
volve them  in  the  international  economic 
system,  thereby  strengthening  oppor- 
tunities and  incentives  for  self-sustaining 
growth. 

•  The  middle  tier  of  developing 
countries  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress. Nevertheless,  they  still  suffer  from 
widespread  poverty.  They  are  also 
acutely  vulnerable  to  any  economic 
downturn— especially  volatile  commodity 
markets— because  of  their  narrow  range 
of  exports.  These  countries  need  foreign 
capital  and  assistance  in  developing  the 


'Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
29,  1981.  ■ 


experience  and  credit  worthiness  to  b 
row  on  international  capital  markets. 
Technical  support  and  manpower  trai 
ing  are  important  to  insure  that  their 
populations  are  productive  and  com- 
petitive. They  also  need  an  open  inter 
tional  trading  system  to  encourage  e> 
port  development. 

•  The  more  advanced  of  the 
developing  countries  are  able  to  main 
tain  living  standards  and  economic  pt 
formance  comparable  to  what  some  c 
today's  industrial  countries  achieved  i  s 
than  a  generation  ago.  Their  further 
development  can  be  sustained  best  bj 


International  development 

reflects  the  worldwide 

search  for  economic 

progress,  social  justice,  and 

human  dignity.  Short  of 

war  itself,  no  other 

issue  before  us  will  affect 

more  people,  for  good  or  ill, 

than  this  search. 


strong  international  economy  with  ai 
open  capital  and  trading  system.  Th( 
must  be  able  to  pursue  national  polic ; 
that  take  advantage  of  international  I 
portunities  and  foster  domestic  adjus 
ment.  These  countries  also  play  a  ke 
role  in  helping  poorer  nations,  both 
directly  and  as  policy  models. 

•  The  capital-surplus,  oil-exportij 
countries  need  a  stable  and  prospen 
international  market  for  their  oil  ext  *te 
and  a  favorable  environment  in  whic  to 
invest  their  financial  assets  and  to 
develop  their  domestic  economies.  T 
international  system  must  continue  I 
evolve  to  reflect  the  growing  import  >ct 
of  these  countries,  as  they  assume  ii 
creasing  responsibility  for  the  mana;  - 
ment  of  that  system  and  for  assistin 
poorer  nations. 

•  Finally,  the  industrial  countri< 
are  suffering  from  low  rates  of  grov  t 
and  high  rates  of  inflation.  They  arc  ry- 
ing  to  increase  savings  and  investrm  t 
in  order  to  create  employment,  impi*'t 
the  environment,  eliminate  pockets 
poverty,  and  adjust  to  the  changing 
competitiveness  of  their  exports.  Tr  1 
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I  sell  more  abroad  to  pay  for  the   in- 
_sed  cost  o(  imported  energy. 

In  a  slowly  growing  world,  these 

ind  diverse  requirements  would 
>me  potent  sources  of  conflict.  But 
struggle  for  the  world  product  can 
voided.  The  international  economy 
help  all  countries  to  achieve  their  ob- 
ves  through  a  strategy  of  growth 
:h  creates  the  resources  and  the 
loyment  needed  for  progress.  And 
cannot  be  the  task  of  any  single 
on. 

As  the  report  of  the  distinguished 
mission  on  international  develop- 
r  issues,  chaired  by  Willy  Brandt, 
its  out:  "Above  all,  the  achievement 
conomic  growth  in  one  country 
?nds  increasingly  on  the  performance 
thers." 


triples  for  a  Strategy  of  Growth 

on  this  view  of  a  differentiated  and 
rdependent  world  that  we  must  build 
•w  strategy  for  growth.  But  our 
tegy  must  also  be  informed  by  the 
ons  of  the  past.  Such  lessons,  ex- 
ted  from  hard  experience,  offer  the 
s  for  principles  to  guide  us  through 
«  austere  times. 

First,  development  is  facilitated 
m  open  international  trading 

em.  Developed  and  developing  coun- 
i  together  face  the  challenge  of 
ngthening  the  GATT  (General 
eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  and 
international  trading  system  to 
ite  mutual  export  opportunities. 
Today  the  trading  system  is  under 
rmous  stress— rising  protectionist 
•sures,  new  and  subtle  types  of  im- 

barriers,  restrictive  bilateral  ar- 
.rements,  export  subsidies  and  invest- 
it  policies  which  distort  trade.  These 
especially  troublesome  in  a  period  of 
•'  growth.  Unless  they  are  reduced  or 
tinated,  the  international  trading 
em  will  be  seriously  weakened.  Such 
tback  to  the  world  economy  would 

t  the  most  suffering  on  the  develop- 
countries. 

The  industrialized  countries  have  a 
Hal  responsibility  to  work  for  a  more 
h  trading  system  with  improved 
s.  We  also  look  to  the  more  suc- 
'ful  developing  countries  to  play  a 
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U.S.  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations 


1970 


1978 


Regular 

Budgets 

$117,114,000 

$173,728,000 

Peacekeeping 

Operations 

6,438,000 

38,031,000 

Special 

Programs 

202,880,000 

237,731,000 

Total 

326,431,000 

449,490,000 

The  total  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  of  over  $700  million  (cur- 
rent dollars)  for  1978  were  about  4%  of 
the  Federal  budget,  or  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $3.20  per  citizen.  ■ 
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fuller  role  in  strengthening  the  trading 
system.  It  will  be  difficult  for  each  of 
our  countries  individually  to  open 
markets  further  unless  we  are  commit- 
ted to  doing  so  collectively. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  has 
long  supported  open  markets.  Despite 
current  complications,  America  remains 
a  strong  advocate  of  free  trade. 
Although  our  gross  national  product  is 
only  one-third  of  the  Western  in- 
dustrialized group's  total,  the  United 
States  imports  roughly  one-half  of  all 
manufactured  goods  exported  by 
developing  countries.  Earnings  of  non- 
OPEC  developing  countries  from  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  amount  to 
$60  billion— more  than  double  the 
foreign  aid  coming  from  all  Western 
developed  countries. 

We  call  upon  all  members  of  the  in- 
ternational community  to  join  in 
resisting  growth  in  protectionism. 
Developing  nations  must  have  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  to  sell 
their  commodities  and  manufactured 
product.  Let  us  also  work  together  to 
achieve  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
multifiber  agreement. 

A  dynamic  and  successful  trading 
system  requires  a  smoothly  functioning 
international  financial  system.  We  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  work  with  other 
countries  to  encourage  their  support  for 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
their  constructive  participation  in  the 
Fund's  programs  to  facilitate  adjust- 
ment. We  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  our  developing  country  colleagues 
to  strengthen  the  Fund.  We  share  the 
view  that  the  responsibilities  of  develop- 
ing countries  should  be  increased  to 
keep  pace  with  their  growing  economic 
importance. 

Second,  foreign  assistance  coupl- 
ed with  sound  domestic  policy  and 
self-help  can  faciliate  the  development 
process.  The  United  States  has  long  be- 
lieved in  assistance  as  an  effective  tool 
in  helping  to  promote  development.  Over 
the  last  three  decades  the  United  States 
has  given  more  than  $130  billion  in  con- 
cessional assistance.  Over  the  last 
decade  alone,  the  total  has  exceeded  $50 
billion.  In  1980,  the  American  people 
provided  $7.1  billion,  almost  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  donor. 


The  United  States  has  also  been  the 
major  force  in  the  creation  and  support 
of  the  multilateral  development  banks. 
The  banks  represent  an  important,  and 
to  many  countries  essential,  feature  in 
the  international  financial  system.  In  the 
last  5  years,  the  United  States  has 
authorized  and  appropriated  an  average 
of  $1.5  billion  per  year  for  support  of 
the  multilateral  banks.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  value  as  development  in- 
stitutions. As  intermediaries  they  help  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  international 
capital  markets  to  lend  to  developing 
countries.  The  banks'  loans  for  key  proj- 
ects are  important  catalysts  for  produc- 
tive domestic  and  foreign  private  invest- 
ment. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  the 
poorer  developing  countries  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  concessional 
assistance  for  some  time  to  come. 
Moreover,  certain  kinds  of  vital  develop- 
ment programs  will  not  pay  the  quick 
and  direct  financial  returns  needed  to  at- 
tract private  capital.  For  this  reason,  a 
continuing  bilateral  assistance  program 
and  continuing  support  for  the 
multilateral  banks  will  be  essential. 

Given  today's  economic  conditions 
and  the  limitation  on  aid  budgets  in 
many  countries,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  concessional  assistance  be 
utilized  as  effectively  as  possible;  that  it 
focus  on  countries  which  need  it  most 
and  use  it  best;  and  that  it  be  a  more  ef- 
fective catalyst  for  mobilizing  other 
foreign  and  domestic  resources.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  a  strategy  for 
growth  that  depends  on  a  massive  in- 
crease in  the  transfer  of  resources  from 
developed  to  developing  countries  is 
simply  unrealistic. 

Third,  regional  cooperation  and 
bilateral  consultations  can  be  effective 
in  promoting  development.  The  United 
States  is  working  with  other  regional 
states  to  promote  economic  progress  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  example  of  the  recent  multina- 
tional cooperation  in  the  case  of  Jamaica 
and  the  broader  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
itiative holds  promise  for  other  regions. 

We  are  already  committed  to  a  close 
working  relationship  with  ASEAN 


[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Ns 
tions].  We  have  benefited  considerar 
from  a  better  understanding  of 
ASEAN's  views  on  multilateral  issu< 
and  ways  to  strengthen  our  bilatera 
commerical  ties.  The  U.S. -ASEAN 
Business  Council  is  a  model  of  how  1 1 
private  sectors  can  work  together  fc 
mutual  benefit. 

In  Africa  we  look  forward  to  a  c  i 
working  relationship  with  the  Econc  k 
Community  of  West  African  States, ; 
attempts  to  strengthen  economic  tie 
within  the  region.  Constructive  cons 
tions  on  trade  and  investment  issue; 
have  already  occurred.  We  believe  t-t 
mutually  beneficial  cooperation  can 
strengthened  to  our  common  benefii 
Similar  consultations  with  the  devel 
ing  countries  of  southern  Africa  are 
desirable.  We  have  a  strong  interest  i 
the  economic  health  and  stability  of 
these  nations.  Commerical  relations  »s 
along  with  foreign  assistance  will  he 
us  to  attain  that  objective. 

The  United  States  has  also  worl  1 
with  the  capital-surplus  members  of  le 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exportir 
Countries  on  both  a  bilateral  and 
multilateral  basis.  We  have  been  ah  to 
combine  resources  to  attack  develop 
ment  problems  of  common  interest,  I 
as  food  production.  This  cooperatioi 
should  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Finally,  we  plan  to  make  bilater 
consultative  groups  between  our  go  rn 
ment  and  those  of  developing  count  I 
more  effective  and  to  give  full  supp  t 
to  similar  private  sector  arrangeme  3. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  its 
counterparts  in  many  developing  co  i- 
tries  have  developed  particularly  go 
relationships.  We  fully  support  thes  ef- 
forts and  those  of  the  private  volun  rj 
agencies;  we  are  searching  for  mea1  t( 
work  more  closely  with  them. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  Uniteo 
States  recognizes  the  need  to  be  se 
sitive  to  the  diverse  character  of  th 
societies  involved  and  to  the  intern; 
tional  circumstances  in  which  devel  ■ 
ment  must  occur. 

Fourth,  growth  for  developnn  t  is 
best  achieved  through  reliance  on  it* 
centives  for  individual  economic  \r- 
formance.  The  individual  is  the  be*  ■ 
ning,  the  key  element,  and  the  ultii  te 
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leficiary  o{  the  development  process, 
e  greatest  potential  for  development 
!  in  the  hard  work  and  ingenuity  of 

farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  en- 
preneur.  They  need  incentives  to  pro- 
je  and  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
ir  labors. 

Suppression  of  economic  incentives 
mately  suppresses  enthusiasm  and  in- 
ition.  And  the  denial  of  personal 
edom  can  be  as  great  an  obstacle  to 
*iuctivity  as  the  denial  of  reward  for 
iievement.  History  cautions  against 
imes  that  regiment  their  people  in 

name  of  ideals  yet  fail  to  achieve 
ler  economic  or  social  progress, 
jse  governments  that  have  been  more 
icitous  of  the  liberties  of  their  people 
e  also  been  more  successful  in  secur- 

both  freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  United  States  can  offer  what  it 
>ws  best  from  its  own  experience.  We 
e  seen  that  policies  which  encourage 
iate  initiatives  will  promote  better 
ource  allocation  and  more  rapid 
nomic  growth.  Within  a  framework 
'.cally  hospitable  to  market  incentives, 
eign  private  investment  can  supple- 
it  indigenous  investment  and  con- 
)ute  significantly  to  development. 

But  our  goal  is  not  to  impose  either 
•  economic  values  or  our  judgments 
anyone.  In  the  final  analysis,  each 
intry's  path  to  development  will  be 
iped  by  its  own  history,  philosophy, 
i  interests. 

Fifth,  development  requires  a  cer- 
I  measure  of  security  and  political 
S i  1  i ty .  Political  insecurity  is  a  major 
rier  to  development.  Fear  and  uncer- 
lty  stifle  the  productivity  of  the  in- 
idual.  Scarce  resources  are 
andered  in  conflict.  The  close  rela- 
iship  between  security  and  develop- 
nt  cannot  be  ignored.  We  are, 
refore,  committed  to  maintain  and, 
?re  possible,  to  increase  programs 
sntial  to  deter  international  aggres- 
i  and  to  provide  the  domestic  securi- 
'lecessary  to  carry  out  sound 
'nomic  policies.  We  have  no  intention 
iing  foreign  assistance,  moral 
or  the  prestige  of  international 
tical  platforms  to  countries  that 
» international  violence. 
The  United  Nations  has  a  key  role  to 
in  resolving  conflict  and  promoting 
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U.S.-Soviet  Union  to  Resume  Arms  Talks 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  24, 19811 

At  their  meeting  on  September  23, 
1981,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig,  Jr.,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
exchanged  views  regarding  arms  control 
involving  those  nuclear  arms  which  were 
earlier  discussed  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  representatives  in  Geneva. 
They  agreed  on  the  need  to  hold  for- 
mal negotiations  on  such  arms  and  on 
behalf  of  their  governments  agreed  to 
begin  these  negotiations  on  November 


30  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  U.S.  side 
will  be  represented  at  the  negotiations 
by  a  delegation  headed  by  Ambassador 
Paul  Nitze,  and  the  Soviet  side  will  be 
represented  by  a  delegation  headed  by 
Ambassador  U.A.  Kvitsinsky. 

Both  sides  believe  in  the  importance 
of  these  negotiations  for  enhancing 
stability  and  international  security  and 
pledged  to  spare  no  effort  to  reach  an 
appropriate  agreement. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  in  New 
York  by  Department  spokesman  Dean 
Fischer.   ■ 
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international  stability.  We  welcome  the 
Secretary  General's  effort  to  promote  in- 
tercommunal  talks  and  a  just  settlement 
on  Cyprus.  We  support  a  continuing  role 
by  the  Secretary  General's  represent- 
ative in  the  Iraq-Iran  conflict.  And 
South  Korea's  attempt  to  initiate  a 
dialogue  with  the  north  epitomizes  the 
search  for  peaceful  settlement  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  charter. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
charter  today  and  to  development  itself 
is  the  willful  violation  of  the  national  in- 
tegrity of  both  Afghanistan  and  Kam- 
puchea by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam. Their  behavior  challenges  the 
basic  rights  of  all  sovereign  states.  The 
world's  hopes  for  peace,  for  security,  and 
for  development  will  be  jeopardized  if 
"might  makes  right"  becomes  the  law 
of  nations. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
support  security  and  stability  as  essen- 
tial to  progress.  This  is  the  basis  of  our 
active  and  continuing  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  cease-fire  in 
southern  Lebanon.  We  shall  also  assist 
the  negotiations  specified  by  Resolutions 
242  and  338  in  order  to  bring  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  Our 
policy  is  to  remain  a  credible  and 
reliable  party  in  the  negotiations  to 
bring  independence  to  Namibia  on  the 
basis  of  U.N.  Resolution  435  and  in  a 
fashion  acceptable  to  both  the  nations 
concerned  and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

The  United  States  also  believes  that 
efforts  to  control  arms,  either  among 
regional  states  or  between  the  super- 
powers, can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  security  that  facilitates 
development.  But  these  efforts  do  not 
occur  in  a  vacuum.  The  international 
community  has  tended  to  overestimate 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  in  dampening 
regional  conflict.  We  have  also  tended  to 
underestimate  the  impact  of  such  con- 
flict on  the  negotiations  themselves. 

The  United  States  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  balanced  and  verifiable  arms 
control.  We  are  equally  committed  to 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  regional 
disputes.  Clearly,  the  restraint  implied 
by  arm  -  control  must  become  a  more 

pread  phenomenon  if  such 
agreement*  are  to  survive  and  to  make 


their  proper  contribution  to  a  more 
secure  environment  for  development. 

In  Pursuit  of  Growth 

The  United  States  is  confident  that  a 
strategy  for  growth  guided  by  these 
principles  can  succeed.  We  believe  that 
three  areas  of  action  deserve  immediate 
international  attention. 

First,  a  global  expansion  of  trade. 

Plans  could  be  formulated  for  the  1982 
GATT  ministerial  with  the  special  con- 
cerns of  growth  in  mind.  A  major  priori- 
ty should  be  to  integrate  more  fully  the 
developing  countries  into  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  on  the  basis  of 
shared  responsibilities  and  benefits. 

Second,  an  increase  in  investment. 

Our  common  objective  should  be  to 
stimulate  domestic  and  international 
private  investment.  We  must  encourage 
and  support  the  individual  investor. 

Third,  stronger  international 
cooperation  in  food  and  energy.  The 

recent  U.N.  Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energy  recom- 
mended that  the  developing  countries  be 
assisted  in  assessing  their  energy 
resources  and  determining  the  best  way 
to  exploit  them.  The  U.N.  Development 
Program  and  the  World  Bank  have  im- 
portant followup  responsibilities.  And 
we  must  all  work  to  engage  more  effec- 
tively private  participation  in  exploration 
and  production  in  oil-importing  develop- 
ing nations. 

Domestic  and  international  action 
must  also  go  hand  in  hand  to  achieve 
food  security.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  the  largest  donor  of  food  aid 
and  places  a  paramount  emphasis  on  its 
bilateral  program  to  help  developing 
countries  increase  food  production. 
Greater  a'ttention  should  be  given  to 
scientific  and  technological  research  that 
will  yield  more  bountiful  food  supplies. 

I  have  outlined  today  the  broad  prin- 
ciples that  guide  America's  approach  to 
new  strategy  for  growth.  In  the  immedi- 
ate future,  and  prior  to  the  Cancun  sum- 
mit, we  will  announce  specific  proposals 
to  deal  with  this  and  other  issues  of 
development. 


Dialogue  for  the  Future 

These  broad  principles  reflect  our  vi 
that  the  United  States  can  and  will  <  • 
tinue  to  make  an  essential  contribut  i 
to  the  process  of  development.  We  c 
not  claim  to  have  all  of  the  answers. 
we  do  believe  that  our  collective  res;  i 
sibilities  for  the  future  allow  no  mor 
time  to  be  lost  in  sterile  debates  anc 
unrealistic  demands.  The  time  has  c  i 
for  a  reasoned  dialogue  with  promis 
the  future. 

The  search  for  economic  progre: 
social  justice,  and  human  dignity  ha 
always  been  supported  by  the  Amer  t 
people,  themselves  an  example  of  si 
cessful  development.  Our  initiatives  « 
resources,  through  bilateral  prograr 
the  United  Nations  and  other  multi- 
lateral agencies,  have  made  major  c  - 
tributions  to  the  process  of  moderni  - 
tion  throughout  the  world.  For  the 
United  States,  support  of  developm<  t 
constitutes  a  practical  imperative. 

At  the  Ottawa  summit  the  Unit 
States  reaffirmed  its  willingness  to  r 
its  partners  in  exploring  all  avenues  f 
consultation  and  cooperation  with 
developing  countries.  In  October,  P:>i 
dent  Reagan  will  go  to  the  summit 
meeting  in  Cancun,  Mexico.  He  lool 
forward  to  a  genuine  and  open  excr  ig 
of  views  on  questions  of  economic 
development  and  international  coop  a- 
tion.  The  Cancun  summit  offers  and 
opportunity  to  gain  fresh  understar  nj 
of  the  problems  we  face  together.  1} 
United  States  will  join  in  a  constra  ve 
and  cooperative  spirit. 

Our  objective  is  to  bring  about  ;ie 
era  of  growth.  But  the  purpose  of  I  h 
growth  and  development  goes  beyo 
materialism.  As  Winston  Churchill  id 
"Human  beings  and  human  societies 
not  structures  that  are  built,  or 
machines  that  are  forged.  They  are 
plants  that  grow  and  must  be  treat  a 
such." 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  rr 
ment,  we  should  go  forward  in  a  sp  it 
of  optimism.  We  have  the  vision  be 
queathed  to  us  by  the  charter.  We  v 
the  potential  of  the  peoples  represt  e< 
in  this  room.  Let  us  go  forward  to^ht 
to  achieve  a  new  era  of  growth  for 
mankind. 


1  Press  release  320. 
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IE  SECRETARY 


.S.  Strategy  in  the  Middle  East 


Secretary  Haig 

ement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
mittee  on  September  17, 


>  is  a  welcome  opportunity  to  review 
progress  in  foreign  policy  during  the 
t  9  months  of  the  Reagan 
ninistration.  I  would  like  to  focus 
ticularly  on  the  Middle  East,  because 
have  just  met  with  three  of  our  best 
nds  from  that  critical  region.  And  I 
m  that  the  subject  is  very  much  on 

r  rr.inds  because  of  the  impending 
ate  over  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
That  debate  is  also  very  much  on  my 
d  because  so  much  is  at  stake  in 
r  decision.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of 
concerns  that  have  made  these  pro- 
ed  sales  so  controversial. 
For  our  part  the  President's  decision 
i  not  arrived  at  lightly.  What  is  at 
ie  here  is  far  more  than  an  impor- 
t  improvement  in  the  military 
ability  of  a  friendly  nation.  What  is 
■take  is  this  nation's  capacity  to 
elop  a  strategy  that  can  move  the 
ce  process  forward  and  protect  our 
il  interests  in  an  unstable  area  ex- 
ed  not  only  to  historic  Arab-Israeli 
dries  but  increasingly  to  threats  from 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies. 
If  we  fail  to  develop  such  a  strategy, 
consequences  for  the  United  States 
its  industrialized  allies  could  be 
stantial,  but  for  our  friends  in  the 
ion— and  for  Israel  in  particular— the 
sequences  are  even  more  significant. 

balanced  Policy 

.  more  later  about  the  specific 
nance  of  the  decision  on  the  Saudi 
■  sales.  But  first  I  want  to  make 
■e  broader  observations  about  this 
ministration's  foreign  policy.  That  is 
purpose  for  which  I  was  asked  to 
ie  here  today.  Moreover,  the  specific 

>  es  of  arms  for  Saudi  Arabia  cannot 
'udged  in  isolation  from  the  other 
iensions  of  American  foreign  policy. 

When  I  came  before  this  committee 
onths  ago  for  confirmation  hearings, 
ated  that  this  Administration  was 
I  ted  to  office  with  a  mandate  for 
hge  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  But 
f'Tge,  even  important  and  overdue 
must  be  balanced  by  the  need 
-lstency. 
Balancing  the  need  for  change  with 


ober  1981 


the  need  for  consistency  has  been  a  cen- 
tral concern  of  this  Administration.  That 
is  why  we  have  confirmed  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  two-track  decision, 
agreed  to  in  December  1979  by  all  the 
NATO  allies,  as  the  basis  for  developing 
the  Reagan  Administration's  approach  to 
TNF  [theater  nuclear  force]  arms  con- 
trol. That  is  why  we  have  moved 
cautiously— despite  our  known  reserva- 
tions about  where  the  SALT  process  has 
brought  us— while  we  review  ways  to 
put  strategic  arms  control  negotiations 
on  a  sounder  footing.  And  that  concern 
for  the  consistency  of  U.S.  policy  has 
shaped  our  thinking  on  Namibia,  on 
China,  on  the  Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess, and  on  many  other  issues. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  balance 
that  we  must  maintain,  and  that  is 
balance  among  the  different  elements  of 


recognizes  that  peaceful  progress  in  the 
developing  world  will  become  impossible 
if  we  fail  to  impose  effective  restraints 
on  the  use  of  force  by  Cuba,  Libya,  and 
other  Soviet  proxies. 

Middle  East  Challenge 

Nowhere  is  the  maintenance  of  balance 
among  the  different  elements  of  our 
foreign  policy  more  important  than  in 
the  Middle  East,  that  complex  and 
unstable  region  in  which  we  have  so 
many  important  economic,  political, 
strategic,  and  even  spiritual  interests. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the 
developments  that  challenge  the  United 
States. 

•  The  oil  fields  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
so  vital  to  the  United  States  and  our 


We  cannot  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  one  essential  element  by  overem- 
phasis on  another.  Single-purpose  solutions  to  complex  problems  are  often 
appealing  but  seldom  correct.  President  Reagan's  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
such  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  strategy. 


our  foreign  policy.  We  cannot  compen- 
sate for  the  neglect  of  one  essential  ele- 
ment by  overemphasis  on  another. 
Single-purpose  solutions  to  complex 
problems  are  often  appealing  but  seldom 
correct.  President  Reagan's  foreign 
policy  is  based  on  such  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  strategy.  The  rebuilding 
of  America's  economic  and  military 
strength,  the  deepening  of  cooperation 
with  our  friends  and  allies,  the  promo- 
tion of  peaceful  progress  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  and  our  insistence  on 
more  responsible  behavior  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  mutually  reinforcing  elements 
of  an  integrated  strategy. 

This  Administration  recognizes,  for 
example,  that  we  cannot  succeed  in  com- 
bating Cuban  subversion  in  this 
hemisphere  or  in  Africa,  unless  we 
address  the  fundamental  conditions  that 
the  Cubans  seek  to  exploit.  We  are 
doing  that  in  our  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative;  in  our  economic  assistance  to 
such  critical  countries  as  El  Salvador, 
Jamaica,  and  Zimbabwe;  and  in  our 
efforts  to  achieve  independence  for 
Namibia.  At  the  same  time,  our  policy 


European  and  Japanese  allies,  are 
threatened  by  the  military  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  in 
Afghanistan,  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya. 

•  The  new  entente  between  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  and  South  Yemen — three  of 
the  Soviets'  closest  friends  in  the 
area — is  only  the  most  recent  of  many 
threats  to  the  security  of  our  friends  in 
the  region. 

•  The  Arab-Israeli  dispute  divides 
some  of  our  closest  friends. 

•  Iran,  which  once  served  as  a 
buffer  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
gulf  and  helped  to  maintain  regional 
security,  is  torn  by  war  and  violence. 
The  danger  to  Iran's  independence  and 
integrity  poses  a  threat  to  U.S.  security 
that  would  make  Iran's  own  wanton 
assault  on  international  order  pale  by 
comparison. 

•  Ancient  poverty  and  sudden 
wealth,  venerable  tradition  and  modern 
progress,  coexist  uneasily. 

American  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  protected  only  by  a  strategy 
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that  neglects  neither  regional  complex- 
ities nor  the  threat  of  external  interven- 
tion. As  I  explained  in  April  during  my 
visits  to  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Amman,  and 
Riyadh,  the  United  States  regards  the 
peace  process  and  the  effort  to  counter 
Soviet  and  regional  threats  as  mutually 
reinforcing.  If  our  friends  are  more 
secure,  they  will  be  more  able  to  take 
risks  for  peace.  If  there  is  progress  in 
the  peace  process,  security  cooperation 
will  be  facilitated — cooperation  that  is 
essential  to  deter  intervention  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies. 

We  support  Israel  and  Egypt,  not  only 
as  security  partners  but  as  partners  in 
the  historic  peace  process  that  they 
themselves  began.  In  his  discussions 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  last  week,  as 
in  his  earlier  discussion  with  President 
Sadat,  President  Reagan  made  clear  the 
U.S.  interest  in  the  peace  process  and 
our  commitment  to  the  Camp  David 
accords.  The  participation  of  U.S.  troops 
in  a  Sinai  peacekeeping  force  is  one 
measure  of  our  determination  to  see 
peace  succeed.  Phil  Habib's  efforts  as 
the  President's  personal  emissary  to 
defuse  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  constitute 
another.  We  are  pleased  that  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  agreed  to  resume  the 
autonomy  talks,  now  scheduled  to  start 
in  Egypt  on  September  23-24. 

We  welcome  the  restraint  that  Israel 
has  shown,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
making  it  possible  for  Ambassador  Habib 
to  negotiate  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  Israeli-Lebanon  border.  We  welcome 
the  good  offices  provided  by  Saudi 
Arabia  that  facilitated  his  task.  We  hope 
that  violence  on  that  front  can  be  avoid- 
ed. We  look  forward  to  rapid  movement 
in  the  autonomy  negotiations.  And  we 
shall  work  diligently  to  restore  stability 
to  Lebanon. 

However,  even  the  most  rapid  pos- 
sible progress  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  would  not  do  away  with  the 
many  other  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East 
such  as  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  tension 
between  the  two  Yemens,  or  possible 
anarchy  in  Iran.  And  we  would  not  have 
removed  the  threat  of  intervention  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  proxies  in  these 
conflicts. 

Our  ability  to  protect  our  friends 
from  the  insecurity  that  these  conflicts 
produce  will  make  them  bolder  in  the 
peace  process.  It  is  also  essential  to  pro- 
tect vital  U.S.  interests. 

Although  we  are  building  up  U.S. 
military  capabilities  so  that  we  can 
better  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 


region,  the  use  of  U.S.  military  force 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  last  resort. 
And  to  deter  major  Soviet  threats,  for 
which  the  U.S.  role  is  indispensable,  we 
also  need  the  help  of  our  friends,  both  in 
the  region  and  outside  it,  whose 
interests  are  engaged  by  the  threat  to 
Middle  East  security. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  pur- 
suing intensified  strategic  cooperation 
with  Israel,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
many  other  concerned  countries.  The 
form  and  content  of  our  cooperation  is 
different  in  each  case.  We  are  sensitive 
to  both  the  political  and  military  limita- 
tion on  the  contributions  that  different 
countries  can  usefully  make.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  construct  formal  alliances  or 
a  massive  structure  of  U.S.  bases.  We 
are  pursuing  a  sophisticated  strategy, 
one  guided  as  well  by  a  sense  of 
urgency. 

Our  broad  strategic  view  of  the 
Middle  East  recognizes  the  intimate  con- 
nections between  that  region  and  adja- 
cent areas:  Afghanistan  and  South  Asia, 
northern  Africa  and  the  Horn,  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
We  recognize  that  instability  in  Iran  or 
other  areas  in  the  region  can  influence 
the  prospects  for  peace  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors. 

Success  will,  therefore,  require  a 
very  broad  effort.  We  are  working  with 
our  European  allies  for  a  strong  Turkey, 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
NATO's  southern  flank  but  also  because 
Turkey  is  a  strategic  bridge  between 
Europe  and  Southwest  Asia.  We  are 
assisting  Tunisia,  the  Sudan,  and  others 
that  are  targets  of  Qadhafi's  expan* 
sionism.  And  our  renewed  cooperation 
with  Pakistan  reflects  not  only  our  con- 
cern over  turmoil  in  Iran  and  aggression 
in  Afghanistan  but  our  appreciation  of 
the  role  a  secure  Pakistan  can  play  in 
promoting  regional  stability. 

Saudi  Security 

Our  proposals  to  enhance  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia  are  a  key  element  in  our 
Middle  East  policy.  The  proposed  arms 
sales  will  increase  the  Saudis'  ability  to 
defend  themselves  against  local  threats; 
they  will  directly  assist  U.S.  forces 
deployed  in  the  region,  just  as  U.S. 
AWACS  [airborne  warning  and  control 
system]  do  now;  and  they  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  assist  the  Saudis 
against  even  greater  dangers.  Our 
friendship  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  not 


based  solely  on  its  role  as  an  oil 
Saudi  Arabia  is  proving  itself  an  esser 
tial  partner  in  our  broader  inter' 
Saudi  assistance  has  been  important  ii . 
the  past  to  states  that  broke  away  fro 
the  Soviet  embrace.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
provided  important  assistance  to 
moderate  states  such  as  Sudan  and 
Pakistan,  and,  indeed,  more  will  be  re"! 
quired.  It  has  played  an  essential 
diplomatic  role  in  negotiating  the  rece 
cease-fire  in  Lebanon.  It  has  played  a 
key  leadership  role  in  the  newly  form* 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council.  We  expect 
Saudi  cooperation  in  fostering  peace  i\ 
stability  to  broaden  as  the  Saudis  feel 
themselves  more  secure. 

Security  cooperation  is  not  a  com-i 
modity  to  be  sold  or  haggled  over;  it  i  i 
process  that  must  be  based  on  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  security  intere  i. 
The  question  is  whether  the  necessar 
basis  of  cooperation  can  survive  if  the 
seriousness  of  our  commitment  to  Sai 
Arabia's  security  is  compromised.  To  ' 
deny  Saudi  Arabia  this  basic  means  o 
self-defense  is  to  deny  it  the  sovereig 
status  and  respect  essential  to  an  en- 
during partnership. 

Some  suggest  that  there  can  be  n 
security  cooperation  as  long  as  there  e 
deep  divisions  on  other  issues.  There 
no  question  that  we  have  differences 
with  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  peace  proce , 
just  as  we  have  differences  with  Isra< 
and  Egypt  on  other  issues.  But 
American  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  Ec 
has  long  been  based  on  the  need  to  w  k 
effectively  with  countries  divided  by 
deep  differences. 

That  is  a  difficult  role  to  play;  bu  t 
is  the  reason  that  the  United  States  1 ; 
played  a  uniquely  positive  role  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  role  that  has  not  only 
served  American  interests  but  the  in- 
terests of  the  moderate  countries  in  I 
region  and  our  European  and  Asian 
allies  as  well.  It  is  an  approach  that 
emphasizes  common  concerns  and  ses 
remedies  to  common  problems. 

Our  approach  to  Saudi  Arabia  ha 
been  shaped  by  the  profound  insecur 
caused  by  events  of  the  last  5  years, 
particularly  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  It  h 
been  influenced  by  discussions  condu  '«! 
by  the  previous  Administration  with  e 
Saudis  and  by  previous  U.S.  actions, 
including  the  deployment  of  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  during  the 
Yemen  crisis  of  1979  and  again  durii 
the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
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Our  approach  has  also  been  shaped, 
fever,  by  an  appreciation  of  Israeli 
cerns  owr  the  proposed  Saudi 
kage.  We  are  taking  stops  to 
rote  these  concerns.  We  are  deter- 
ied  to  maintain  the  qualitative  edge 
t  is  vital  to  Israel's  security.  A  stable 
ional  balance,  moreover,  enhances 
errence  against  Soviet  moves. 
Our  discussions  last  week  with 
me  Minister  Begin  enhanced  each 
's  understanding  of  the  other's  posi- 
i  on  this  and  other  issues.  We  are 
deheartedly  and  permanently  com- 
ted  to  the  security  of  Israel.  Without 
roti£  Israel,  our  hope  to  improve  the 
spects  for  peace  and  security  in  the 
ion  cannot  be  fulfilled.  A  secure 
rabia  and  a  strong  U.S. -Saudi 
-hip  are  central  to  these  same 

We  must  not  let  our  friends'  worries 
at  one  another  diminish  our  commit- 
u  to  their  security  or  hinder  our 
is  to  extend  strategic  cooperation 
i  them.  We  are  taking  steps  to 
ire  that  Israeli  concerns  are  met, 
H  we  are  seeking  to  assure 
ierate  Arab  nations  that  our  devel- 
Ig  strategic  cooperation  with  Israel  is 
■cted  against  Soviet  intervention  and 
against  the  Arabs.  But  unless  we 
able  to  work  effectively  with  all  of 
friends  in  the  region,  our  security, 
security-  of  Israel,  and  peace  itself 
be  endangered. 
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Secret  a  ry  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  by  ABC 
News  correspondents  Sander  Vanocur 
and  Barrie  Dunsmore  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  23,  1981.1 

Q.  You  were  once  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
White  House.  Had  you  been  Chief  of 
Staff  at  the  White  House  last  week, 
would  you  have  gone  and  telephoned 
President  Reagan  and  told  him  about 
the  engagement  off  the  Libyan  coast? 

A.  It's  hard  to  say.  I  think  each 
situation  has  its  own  unique  factors.  No 
one  is  the  same  as  the  one  before.  I 
think,  in  this  instance,  Ed  Meese 
[Counsellor  to  the  President]  was  exactly 
right.  I  spoke  to  Ed  very  briefly  after 
we  first  learned  of  the  incident.  I  think 
we  both  concluded  that,  until  we  knew 
more,  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to 
notify  the  President.  And  I  think  Ed  did 
so  before  the  issue  became  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  and  when  we  had  the 
full  facts  before  us — myself  and  Bill 
Casey  [Director  of  Central  Intelligence]. 

Q.  You  took  some  abuse  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan. 

A.  I've  taken  a  lot  of  abuse  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Q.  Yes.  This  was  the  most  recent 
and  the  most  vociferous,  about  trying 
to  establish  command  authority  in  a 
very  tense  situation.  It  is  unclear  to 
me,  at  this  time,  what  the  command 
authority  structure  is  in  the  U.S. 
Government  on  national  security  mat- 
ters. Is  Mr.  Meese  in  charge  of  it?  Is 
it  yourself?  Is  it  Cap  Weinberger 
[Secretary  of  Defense]?  Is  it  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Director,  Mr. 
Allen? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  clear,  that  none 
of  the  names  that  you  have  mentioned 
are  confused  about  it.  It's  the  President. 
The  President  was  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion. He  had  personally  approved  the  ex- 
ercise. He  had  personally  approved  the 
rules  of  the  engagement,  which  were 
standard,  but  which  were  strongly  re- 
affirmed by  the  President. 

Everything  that  the  President  per- 
sonally approved  was  followed  in  a  very 
coherent  way.  I  must  say,  the  other 
evening,  with  two  of  your  principals  out 
of  town,  when  the  situation  developed, 


we  had  a  task  force  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment working  closely  with  the  National 
Military  Command  Center,  in  constant 
contact  with  myself;  with  Cap  Wein- 
berger; with  Ed  Meese;  with  Bill  Casey, 
Director  of  CIA;  and  with  Dick  Allen. 
And,  we  were  all  in  constant  communi- 
cation throughout  the  period.  So,  I  don't 
know  how  we  could  have  had  a  more 
successfully  managed  crisis,  if  you  will. 
And,  incidentally,  both  Cap  and  I  spoke 
to  the  Vice  President,  who  is  vacation- 
ing in  Maine,  as  you  know,  and  who 
followed  the  events  minute  by  minute. 

Q.  Isn't  everything  you  just  said 
going  to  give  ammunition  to  the  peo- 
ple who  say  this  was  not  a  surprise  to 
the  United  States?  It  was  anticipated? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  resort  to 
violence  is  ever  anticipated.  But  I 
wouldn't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  we 
were  naive  about  the  possibility,  given 
the  track  record  of  Mr.  Qadhafi  [Libyan 
chief  of  state]  over  a  number  of  years. 
Surely,  we  anticipated  that  it  could  hap- 
pen and  we  were  ready  if  it  were  to  hap- 
pen. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  analyze  all  of  the  data,  do 
you  believe  that  this  was  a  premedi- 
tated action  taken  on  the  advice  of 
Colonel  Qadhafi,  or  was  it  something 
that  the  pilot  did  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment? 

A.  I  don't  believe  it  was  the  spur-of- 
the-moment  pilot  accidental  action,  if 
you  will.  I  think  the  tapes  that  have 
been  revealed  and  the  exchanges  that 
occurred  after  the  event  would  suggest 
that  the  pilots  were  on  a  targeted  mis- 
sion. They  clearly  announced  the  fact 
that  the  one  aircraft  had  released  its 
missile.  I'm  not  one  who  believes  these 
kinds  of  things,  in  a  disciplined  organiza- 
tion, even  one  of  varied  nationalities 
such  as  may  be  the  case  in  Libya,  are 
not  pretty  carefully  managed  and  con- 
trolled. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  purpose  of 
their  doing  that  and  what  do  you 
think  the  consequences  are  likely  to 
be?  If  you  expected  that  it  was  pre- 
meditated, you  must  be  waiting  for 
the  other  shoe  to  fall. 

A.  No.  I  think  the  incident  is  behind 
us.  I  think  it  was  a  testing  incident.  It 
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may  have  been  an  accidental  one.  We 
can't  discount  that.  But,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  a  testing  incident.  We 
have  had  others  in  the  past  over  the  last 
5  years,  not  only  in  the  disputed  area  in 
which  this  incident  occurred  but  beyond 
there,  where  there  has  been  harassing 
and  provocative  actions  taken  by  Libyan 
aircraft.  There  have  been  what  I  call 
transmissions  of  highly  provocative 
character  which  suggested  that  Libyan 
aircraft  were  targeted  against  aircraft 
of  the  United  States  which  were  transit- 
ing in  international  air  space. 

We  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  as 
we  are  for  some  additional  challenges  or 
provocations,  if  you  will.  But,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  action  taken, 
which  was  cleared  by  the  President 
beforehand,  was  a  clear  delegation  of 
authority  to  our  local  commanders,  will 
be  an  effective  termination  of  similar 
events  in  the  near  future.  And  I  would 
hope  so. 

Q.  In  terms  of  what  happened  this 
past  week,  how  is  this  going  to  affect 
what  you  refer  to  as  this  strategic 
consensus  that  is  emerging  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  You  have  now  President 
Sadat,  who  has  offered  us  the  use  of 
facilities  at  Ras  Banas.  You  have 
Prime  Minister  Begin  coming  in 
September  and  the  speech  he  made  in 
the  Knesset,  which  got  very  little  at- 
tention. He  revived  what  he  said 
before  about  the  possibility  of  a 
defense  pact  with  the  United  States. 
What  is  emerging  here?  There  is  a 
strategic  shift,  somehow,  is  there  not? 

A.  Yes.  And,  you  will  recall  I  men- 
tioned this  against  some  skeptical  back- 
ground in  May,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
to  the  Middle  East— April  and  May.  At 
that  time,  I  was  not  talking  about  con- 
structing a  consensus  but  recognizing 
that  one  was  developing  as  a  result  of 
historic  events — the  war  between  Iraq 
and  Iran,  the  collapse  of  the  Shah,  the 
Soviet  blatant  interventionism  in 
Afghanistan — have  all  alerted  a  number 
of  Arab  states  not  only  to  the  historic 
frustrations  of  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  but  also  to  the  vulnerability  of 
the  area  to  Soviet  interventionism.  I 
think  these  are  welcome  historic 
developments  which  are  going  to  offer 
improved  opportunity  for  the  peace  pro- 
I  self. 

Q.  The  key  to  the  peace  process  is 
Lebanon.  I  believe  you  received — the 


State  Department  received — a  letter 
from  Prime  Minister  Begin  Monday 
night  in  which  he  has  asked  you  when 
is  [the  President's  special  emissary  to 
the  Middle  East]  Philip  Habib  coming 
back.  Have  you  answered  him  yet? 

A.  No.  I  am  preparing  a  response  to 
Mr.  Begin's  letter,  which  was  a  very 
detailed  and  welcome  letter.  Of  course, 
we  are  prepared  to  send  Phil  back  in  as 
soon  as  the  President  feels  that  his 
presence  there  is  going  to  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  process. 
August  is  a  difficult  month,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  the  Middle  East  as  well, 
when  many  of  the  key  officials  are 
traveling  and  on  vacation  even  though 
there  is  tension  in  the  area.  We  are 
working  now,  within  the  United  Nations, 
to  strengthen  the  UNIFIL  [U.N.  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon]  role  along  the  Israeli 
border  with  Lebanon.  We  are  working, 
along  with  our  European  partners  and 
certain  Middle  Eastern  moderate  Arab 
states,  to  strengthen  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Lebanon.  And  we  are  working, 
of  course,  within  the  four-party  Arab 
League  followup  group,  the  group  that 
Phil  Habib  had  worked  so  actively  with 
in  the  two  phases  of  his  visits.  And,  all 
of  this  is  in  place  and  moving.  I  think  as 
soon  as  it  is  going  to  be  beneficial  for 
Phil  to  go  back,  the  President  will  send 
him  there. 

Q.  Just  one  more  question  about 
Libya.  It  is  part  of  State  Department 
folklore  that,  at  one  time,  you  gave  an 
off-the-record  interview  in  which  you 
described  Colonel  Qadhafi  as  a  cancer 
which  has  to  be  removed.  Did  you  ever 
say  anything  along  those  lines? 

A.  If  I  were  to  have  said  that  on 
background,  and  I  now  say  it  on  fore- 
ground, then  I  would  be  violating  the 
background  rules,  which  some  apparent- 
ly feel  free  to  do.  Let  me  say  this.  I 
have  made  no  bones  about  the  concern  I 
have  fell,  and  that  I  know  President 
Reagan  feels,  for  the  lawlessness  which 
has  characterized  Mr.  Qadhafi's  interna- 
tional behavior,  his  support  for  terror- 
ism, blatant  invasion  of  neighboring 
states  where  today  his  forces  occupy 
Chad,  efforts  to  subvert  and  to  replace 
existing  governments  along  all  of  his 
borders,  and  activity  in  support  of  ter- 
rorism even  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  think  these  are  unacceptable  norms 
of  international  behavior.  And  it  is  in 
our  interest  and  the  American  people's 


interest,  and  in  the  international  con 
munity's  interest,  to  no  longer  overk 
these  illegal  activities  whether  they 
come  from  Libya,  Cuba,  or  the  Sovie 
Union. 

After  all,  one  must  bear  in  mind  a! 
Libya  today  is  armed  far  beyond  its 
defense  needs,  and  it  is  the  Soviet  I    I 
that  provides  the  means  to  permit  tr 
situation  to  develop.  It  isn't  an  exclu  e 
preoccupation  of  Mr.  Qadhafi  or  [Cu  r: 
President]  Mr.  Castro,  or,  for  that  n  • 
ter,  the  Soviet  leadership,  but  a  situ; 
tion  which  the  time  has  long  since 
passed,  where  the  free  world,  and  tl 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  the  free 
world,  must  stand  up  and  be  heard  ( 
these  issues. 

Q.  That  takes  us  to  the  subjec  f 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Last  week  o 
this  program,  an  adviser  to  Presid  t 
Brezhnev,  Dr.  Georgiy  Arbatov,  sa 
that  he  was  not  at  all  optimistic  al  it 
the  prospects  for  your  meeting  wil 
Andrei  Gromyko  next  month.  How  o 
you  read  that  reaction,  and  what  i 
your  own  assessment  of  that  meet  f. 

A.  That's  a  disappointing  comm  - 
tary  from  a  Soviet  official,  who  I  wc  i 
be  more  interested  in  suggesting  th; 
perhaps  there  is  some  hope  for  prog  ss 
in  a  dialogue  which  has  been  rather 
strained  over  the  last  7  months.  My  vi 
view  is  that  there  has  been  no  lack  < 
communication  between  ourselves  a 
the  Soviet  leadership — over  50  offic: 
contacts  in  7  months,  a  half  a  dozen 
written  formal  communications  witrtie 
Soviet  leadership  including  one  pers  al 
one  from  the  President.  I  think  the 
problem  is  not  communication.  The  ol 
lem  is  that  the  Soviet  leadership,  th 
far,  has  not  liked  what  they  have  h<  I 
from  this  Administration. 

I  have  made  it  clear  in  my  speei  I 
New  Orleans  2  weeks  ago,  that  we  ; 
prepared  to  meet  the  Soviet  leaders  p 
halfway.  And,  we  are  anxious  for  ai  im- 
provement in  the  dialogue.  But,  sue 
improvement  can  only  follow  some 
reigning  in,  some  restraint,  if  you  w , 
of  what  has  been  6  years  of  unacce) 
able  Soviet  international  behavior. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  the  meetin 
with  Gromyko  next  month,  what ;  J 
your  basic  objectives  for  that  mee  ig- 

A.  I  think  it  is  important  for  oi 
viewers  to  recognize  that  this  is  tht  rs 
ministerial-level  meeting  with  this  1  - 
ministration  and  Soviet  leadership. 
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rly.  one  of  the  major  items  on  the 
da  is  the  theater  nuclear  force  arms 
rol  negotiations,  which  1  anticipate 
be  a  large  portion  of  our  discussion 
.  and  hopefully  we  will  tix  a  date 

ition  for  the  resumption  of 
B  talks  which  are  already  bracketed 
between  mid-November  and  mid- 
■mber. 

Secondly,  I  would  expect  to  discuss 
mber  of  world  crisis  situations,  ten- 
spote— Afghanistan,  Kampuchea, 
et  proxy  interventionism,  trade, 
irms  control  aspects  of  our  rela- 

and  any  subject  that  the 
i  •  leadership,  itself,  wants  to  raise, 
-tut  I  think  these  are  the  general 

it  there  will  be  an  exchange  of 
b  on.  I  don't  anticipate  that  we  are 
I  to  have  any  wowing  break- 
jghs  in  a  meeting  engagement  of 
kind.  More  than  likely,  what  we  will 

me  rather  stiff  exchanges,  one 
expressing  its  concerns  to  the  other 
hopefully,  that  would  be  followed 
f  by  additional  ministerial  discus- 
;.  which  I  would  hope  would 
lately  lead  to  a  summit-level 
ting  between  our  President  and 
ident  Brezhnev. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  have  any  mean- 
ul  negotiations  on  the  question  of 
ting  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
n  you  aren't,  at  the  same  time, 
ing  about  limited  strategic  nuclear 
pons  that  both  sides  have? 

A.  Clearly,  I  think  this  is  a  possibili- 
ost  as  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
i:egic  discussions  without  the  involve- 
:  of  theater  systems.  We  can,  now, 
into  the  theater  area.  We  are  talking 
it  long-range  systems,  the  SS-20 
I  the  corresponding  Western  systems, 
Jershing  and  the  ground-based 
e  and  air-launched  cruise.  All  of 
■  things  will  be  discussed,  and  I 
k  constructively.  And  we  certainly 
r  into  these  talks  with  a  very 
i'us  intent  of  getting  meaningful, 
iced,  verifiable,  and  equitable  arms 
irol  agreements. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  really  plan  a 
i -term  negotiating  strategy 
i  out  some  important  decisions  hav- 
l^een  made  on  some  weapons 
j'ms,  bombers,  and,  of  course,  the 

missile  which  was  discussed  this 
w  in  California?  You  come  down 
i  ie  side  of  making  it  a  land-based 
*)on. 


A.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit,  although 
some  do,  of  raising  in  public  forums  the 
recommendations  I  will  make  to  the 
President  on  issues  on  which  he  hafs  yet 
to  make  his  decision.  Let  me  say  this. 
Sure,  these  decisions  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  about  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  modernization  of  our  strategic  inven- 
tories will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
future  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  negotiations,  strategic  discus- 
sions. 

Let  me  say  this,  as  well,  because 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  in  the 
press  recently  about  who  is  voting  for 
what  and  who  is  being  rolled  and  who  is 
winning  and  who  is  losing.  I  have  never 
seen,  in  the  five  Administrations  that  I 
have  served  at  a  fairly  high  level  and 
have  been  always  been  involved  in  these 
strategic  issues,  a  case  where  in  a  brief 
period  of  7  months,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  pulled  together  so  compre- 
hensive an  approach  and  so  comprehen- 
sive a  package  for  the  President  to  con- 
sider. I  personally  could  do  nothing  but 
compliment  Cap  Weinberger  for  the  way 
he  has  approached  it. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  deci- 
sions, a  number  of  options,  that  are 
available  to  the  President  to  make  a 
decision  on.  He  has  not  done  so  yet,  and 
I  think  we  are  all  best  served  in  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  frankly  in  the  press,  to 
reserve  our  judgments  until  the  Presi- 
dent makes  these  decisions.  I  am  one 
who  has  always  supported  a  triad  of 
capabilities — land-,  sea-,  and  air-based 
systems.  And  I  feel  confident  that  the 
ultimate  mix  the  President  approves  will 
have  those  fundamental  characteristics 
inherently  in  them. 

Q.  One  decision  the  President  has 
made  concerning  weapons  is  the  sale 
of  AWACS  [airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system]  reconnaissance  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  an  enhancement  for  the 
F-15s  that  were  approved  several 
years  ago.  An  announcement  is  sup- 
posed to  come  out  tomorrow,  giving 
the  legislative  timetables,  September  9 
informal  notification,  September  28 
formal  notification.  It  is  going  to  be 
controversial.  In  view  of  what  you 
have — a  sense  of  optimism  about  the 
Middle  East — aren't  you  pushing  big, 
massive  chips  forward  on  a  controver- 
sial issue  like  this? 

A.  There  is  no  question  that  this  a 
controversial  issue.  We  went  into  it  with 
our  eyes  wide  open.  We  got  on  a  fast- 
moving  train  in  that  regard.  There  had 


been  discussions  along  these  lines  for  a 
number  of  months  and  years  before  this 
Administration  came  in.  But  the  bottom 
line  in  the  question  is  this:  This  is  a  fun- 
damental improvement  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  position  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  going  to  be  an  enhancement  of  our 
ability  to  control  events.  And  it  is  going 
to  be  a  profound  improvement  to  allies' 
ability  to  preserve  and  protect  the  vital 
oil  resources  of  that  region. 

We  intend  to  proceed,  and  we  intend 
to  win.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  do  so  for  the  vital  interest  of  this 
country. 

Q.  It  would  be  less  confronta- 
tional, though,  wouldn't  it,  if  when 
Prime  Minister  Begin  is  here  you  can 
offer  something  to  him,  maybe  not  the 
defense  pact  he  has  raised  now,  the 
prepositioning  of  U.S.  military 
material  that  would  lessen  Israel's  op- 
position and  mollify  its  concerns? 

A.  I  suppose  one  can  suggest  such 
courses  of  action.  But  my  experience 
with  the  Government  of  Israel  and  its 
leadership  is  not  that  they  are  going  to 
be  bought  off  with  respect  to  concerns 
by  goodies  that  we  might  offer  to 
enhance  their  own  capability.  I  think 
their  concerns  are  understandable.  I 
think  in  the  period  ahead  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  explain  to  them  why 
this  system  is  not  going  to  be  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  to  their  security  interest. 
After  all,  we  have  obligations  to  Israel, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  in  America's  interest 
to  provide  potential  aggressors  with  the 
capability  to  aggravate  our  own  ability 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities. 

So,  we  are  not  going  to  do  that. 
Now,  that  doesn't  discount  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  qualitative  edge 
in  Israel.  And  we  are,  indeed,  prepared 
to  discuss  that  issue  and  to  address  it  in 
final  terms,  so  it  has  a  de  facto  relation- 
ship. But  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
suggest  that  we  are  indulging  in 
rewards  or  payoffs  for  Israeli  ac- 
quiescence in  a  decision  which  stands  on 
its  own  merits  as  the  right  one. 

Q.  We  have  alluded  to  this  a  cou- 
ple of  times  on  the  broadcast,  but  I 
would  like  to  put  the  question  to  you 
this  way.  In  recent  weeks,  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  a  senior  member  of  the 
State  Department  have  told  me  that 
there  is  a  monumental  ideological  bat- 
tle going  on  for  the  soul  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, that  you  are  on  the  side 
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of  the  moderates  and  they  don't  give 
you  much  chance  of  prevailing.  How 
would  you  analyze  that?  What  can  you 
tell  us  about  that? 

A.  I  suppose  that  is  the  most  un- 
precedented label  I  have  received  yet, 
that  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  moderates.  I 
have  usually  been  accused  of  being 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  Ghengis  Kahn. 
But,  that  being  the  case,  let  me  tell  you 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
I  have  never  worked  with  an  Ad- 
ministration—  I  have  worked  with 
five — in  which  the  philosophic  compati- 
bility was  more  uniform  and  more  in 
tune  with  the  views  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who,  after  all,  is  the 
elected  official  and  whose  views  must  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  any  policy  issue. 

No.  I  don't  accept  that  premise  at 
all.  And  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  speculation 
and  scorekeeping  about  Cap  Weinberger 
and  myself.  I  have  never  seen  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
a  Secretary  of  State  were  in  closer  gee 
with  respect  to  the  broad  philosophic 
and  policy  directions  that  this  country 
should  take. 

Now,  it  doesn't  mean  that,  as  a 
Secretary  of  State  with  diplomatic  and 
foreign  policy  responsibilities,  that  I  am 
not  going  to  differ  from  time  to  time 
with  a  man  who  must  manage  the 
defense  establishment  of  the  United 
States.  But,  the  bottom  line  that  unites 
the  both  of  us  is  the  vital  interest  of  this 
country.  And  I  can  assure  you  Cap  and  I 
are  in  very  close  gee  on  those  subjects. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  one  example.  On 
the  subject  of  how  we  deal  with  the 
Europeans,  you  certainly  seem  to  be 
much  more  concerned  about  taking 
European  consideration  into  account 
on  a  decision.  And  Mr.  Weinberger 
seems  to  think  that  the  Europeans, 
because  of  the  new  pacifism,  they  real- 
ly almost  don't  have  to  be  worried 
about. 

A.  No.  I  think  that  would  be  a  bum 
rap  to  hang  on  Cap,  just  as  it  would  that 
I  am  preoccupied  with  their  concerns.  It 
is  a  foreign  policy  matter  for  me  to  be 
sensitive  to  European  concerns  and  to 
be  sure  that,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
we  meet  those  concerns.  After  all,  the 
reality  of  the  current  strategic  environ- 
ment is  interdependence.  The  United 
States  no  longer  has  the  luxury  of  pro- 
<•<■(•'! i rig  alone.  We  see  it  every  day  from 


Medily  today  to  air  controllers,  which 
are  seemingly  domestic  questions,  but 
which  have  profound  international  im- 
plications. Surely,  we  have  to  do  this. 
And  it  is  my  responsibility  to  alert 
the  President  to  concerns  in  this  area.  It 
is  not  Cap's.  Were  he  to  be  a  proponent 
for  that,  he  would  probably  be  out  of  his 
own  reservation.  But  it  doesn't  mean 
that  we  are  in  fundamental  difference  on 
any  issue.  And  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
are. 

Q.  You  were  fond,  back  when  you 
took  office,  of  quoting  the  Jackson 
subcommittee  hearings  on  national 
security,  when  you  were  the  vicar  of 
the  President  on  foreign  policy  before 
your  vestments  got  a  little  ruffled.  In 
that,  they  quote  "the  success  of  a 
Secretary  in  influencing  his  colleagues 
is  directly  related  to  the  President's 
confidence  in  him  and  reliance  on 
him."  Do  you  now,  after  a  stormy 
passage,  have  that? 

A.  I  am  very,  very  comfortable  with 
my  relationship  with  President  Reagan. 
There  hasn't  been  an  issue  that  I  have 
been  confronted  with  since  I  have  been 
here  that  I  haven't  had  a  hearing  and,  in 
most  cases,  that  I  have  not  been  sus- 
tained. Where  I  haven't,  and  I  think  of 
two  particular  cases — and  that's  all — I 
understood  completely  why  the  Presi- 
dent, with  his  broader  responsibilities, 
had  to  go  the  way  he  did. 
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Secret/ivy  Haig  held  a  mvjn  cm- 
ferertce  at  the  Department  of  State  on 
August  28,  1981.1 


Q.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  sal 
of  AWACS  [airborne  warning  and  (  i- 
trol  system]  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabi 
we've  been  told  there  will  be  restri 
tions  on  the  use  of  those  aircraft. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  those  restri' 
tions  are,  including  whether  they 
would  prevent  Saudi  Arabia  from  u 
ing  the  planes  near  Israel? 

A.  First,  I  wouldn't  like  to  descry 
the  transfer  conditions  or  transfer  ar 
rangements  that  we  will  work  out  wi 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  as 
necessarily  restrictions;  I  think  that's 
the  wrong  term.  And  I  would  want  t 
underline  that  there  are  certain  ar- 
rangements which  will  become  know; 
when  the  consultations  start  on  the  I . 
We  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  disc  s 
these  matters  with  the  members  of  t 
Senate  and  the  House.  Until  that  tirr 
happens,  we  have,  of  course,  urged 
everyone — as  I  have  been  urging— tl 
they  hold  their  judgments  on  this  adi  I 
tedly  controversial  sale  until  they  ha1 
the  benefit  of  the  full  briefings  that  v 
be  provided,  which  will  include  trans 
arrangements,  with  which  I  must  saj  > 
day  that  we  in  the  executive  branch  ; 
very  happy. 

Q.  The  Administration  acted  fii  • 
ly  in  pledging  to  protect  its  aircraf 
against  attack,  yet  in  this  hemisphi 
El  Salvador  is  under  attack  with  ai  s 
which  we  say  are  supplied  by  Cuba 
Will  the  Administration  act  firmly 
going  to  the  source  of  those  arms  1 
cut  off  the  flow? 

A.  That  is  a  good  question  for  tl 
declining  hours  of  the  summer  montl  1 
think  we've  made  it  very  clear  that  v 
have  two  problems  in  El  Salvador.  0 
is  to  do  all  possible  to  assist  the  polit  il 
process  in  Salvador — the  quest  for  s<  ai 
justice,  if  you  will — through  the 
measures  that  will  be  taken  developr  n- 
tally — internal  economic  growth, 
political  improvements — which  will  f  • 
mit  a  pluralistic  structure  to  emerge 
Secondly,  we  have  recognized  clearlj. 
that  that  process  cannot  proceed  un( ' 
a  set  of  security  conditions  which  an 
fed  from  outside  Salvador,  led  first  1 1 
foremost  by  Cuba,  with  a  provision  c 
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re  than  ample  funds  and  resources 
'm  the  Soviet  Union.  We  feel  we  must 
Ul  with  this  set  of  circumstances  as 

E 

That  involves  the  moderate  level  of 
stance  we  have  provided  to  El 
j  vador  internally  to  provide  for  its 
a  internal  security  at  a  level  which  is 
itively  one-third  of  what  we  have 
D  providing  for  economic  develop- 
int  for  Salvador.  At  the  same  time  we 
;  considering  a  number  of  other 

pes  involving  the  problematical 
.  rce— Cuba.  It  would  be  premature 
t  me  to  go  futher  than  that  other  than 
;ell  you  that  we  are  considering  a 
nber  of  proposed  actions  in  that  area. 

Q.  Last  March  the  Administration 
,d  that  you  expected  to  have  those 
itary  advisers  in  El  Salvador  out  of 
i  re  by  next  week,  September.  Most 
those  men  are  still  there  and  now 
1're  adding  more,  and  the  other  day 
lin  (Dean  Fischer,  State  Department 
kesrcan]  said  it  was  an  emergency 
lation.  What's  happened  to  your 
itegy  there?  It  doesn't  seem  to  be 
■rking. 

A.  It's  a  two-sided  strategy.  Clearly, 
'  objective  observer — and  I  know 

!'re  one— recognizes  that  that  issue  is 
^ely  dependent  on  the  activities  of  the 
ernal  powers  that  continue  their 
chief  inside  El  Salvador:  provision  of 
laments,  command  and  control  and 
■^tion,  and  possibly  even  advisers  in 
i:ain  guerrilla  areas.  There  are  some 
•rts  of  that. 

Clearly,  you  cannot  establish 
ateral  conditions  and  provide  for 
-e  that  are  causing  the  problems  a 
fa  blanche  to  continue  on  with  their 
vity.  We  have,  incidentally,  with- 
in some  of  the  advisers  as  their 
k  has  concluded.  We  continue  to 

■  training  outside  El  Salvador  as  a 

■  advantageous  approach  to  this 
lolem. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  had  some 
Kening  off  following  the  failure  of 
offensive  in  January,  we  have  seen  a 
;idy  increase.  Not  as  dramatic  as  it 
prior  to  the  offensive  in  January, 
i  we've  also  seen  a  change  in  tactics. 
lat  we've  witnessed  is  a  guerrilla 
lement  resort  to  straight  terrorism, 
kinds  of  activities  which  reflect  their 
ire  and  frustration  in  major  force 
[rations.  They've  now  gone  into  an 
I  it  in  which  the  main  victims  of  their 
"vity  are  the  innocent  noncombatants, 
:  people  of  El  Salvador,  in  food 
iribution,  in  a  very  sophisticated  ter- 
st  approach  to  destroying  the  power 
I  in  El  Salvador. 
The  simple  facts  are  that  as  long  as 


this  external  assistance  and  provocation 
and  instigation  and  direction  in  leader- 
ship continue,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
deal  with  it  internally  along  the  two 
lines  that  I  mentioned,  and  we  must  also 
deal  with  it  externally.  » 

Q.  In  a  few  days  we'll  mark  1  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Solidarity 
movement  in  Poland.  And,  since  that 
occurred,  there  have  been  two  occa- 
sions— one  in  December  in  the  past 
Administration  and  one  the  Friday  you 
left  for  the  Mideast  trip— when  it 
looked  like  an  invasion  was  imminent. 
A  two-part  question:  Why,  in  your 
estimation,  have  the  Soviets  not 
moved  into  Poland?  Two,  what  is  your 
judgment  about  what  they're  likely  to 
do  in  the  future? 

A.  I  think  it's  difficult  to  predict 
such  situations  with  unusual  precision.  I 
do  think  that  the  Soviet  leadership — and 
I  welcome  the  decisions  they've  made — 
have  concluded,  for  whatever  reason — 
and  there  are  a  host  of  reasons — that  it 
was  not  in  the  Soviets'  interests  to  inter- 
vene. That  could  involve  a  number  of 
merging  factors.  One  would  be  the  cost 
of  intervention  in  bloodshed.  One  could 
be  the  consequential  obligations  of  a 
post-Poland  that  had  been  suppressed 
and  which  would  have  to  be  sustained  in 
economic  and  human  terms.  Thirdly,  I 
would  hope  that  the  very  unified,  very 
vigorous  stand  of  the  Western  world — 
especially  the  NATO  alliance,  the  major 
European  powers — have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  decision  not  to  intervene. 
We  would  hope  that  situation  would  con- 
tinue, and  today  it  looks  somewhat  bet- 
ter in  that  sense. 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  predict  in 
the  period  ahead  what  directions  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Poland  will  take. 
Clearly,  it  is  a  very  serious  situation  to- 
day economically,  with  shortages  of  food 
and  hard  cash.  This  will  require  gener- 
osity and  care  on  the  part  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West. 

We  know  today  that  there  are  inter- 
nal tensions  which  are  somewhat 
different  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
period  of  this  crisis  between  Solidarity 
and  the  government  itself.  Our  basic  ob- 
jective is  to  do  all  we  can  to  permit  the 
situation  to  evolve  and  to  have  that 
situation  evolve  based  on  the  wishes  and 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Q.  This  week  South  Africa  made  a 
deep  military  penetration  into  Angola 
which  was  denounced  by  a  number  of 
countries,  and  even  your  own  depart- 
ment saw  fit  to  deplore  the  action.  I 


wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what  im- 
pact this  incident  will  have  on  your 
policy  of  improving  relations  with 
South  Africa,  and  also  what  effect  you 
think  it  will  have  on  your  effort  to 
solve  the  Namibia  problem? 

A.  Let  me  set  the  record  straight  in 
the  context  of  the  statement  we  made 
here  on  that  situation.  We  said  we 
deplore  any  escalation  of  violence  in 
southern  Africa  regardless  of  its  source. 
That's  somewhat  different  from  what  I 
think  your  question  suggests.  Clearly, 
any  such  escalation  of  violence  inhibits 
and  makes  more  difficult  the  peace  proc- 
ess that  we  are  seeking  to  push  forward 
with  respect  to  the  early  independence 
of  Namibia  on  the  basis  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 435. 

But  we've  also  said  with  respect  to 
this  particular  incident  that  a  number  of 
factors  have  to  be  weighed  in  drawing 
value  judgments — not  just  the  act  of  the 
South  African  Government  but  also  the 
fact  that  in  Angola  today,  6  years  after 
its  independence,  there  remains  a  large 
contingent  of  Cuban  forces  and  Soviet 
advisers;  that  we  have  watched  the  ship- 
ment of  quantities  of  Soviet  armaments 
into  Angola;  and  that  these  armaments 
have  been  used  to  refurbish  SWAPO 
[South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion] elements  that  move  back  and  forth 
freely  across  that  frontier  and  inflict 
bloodshed  and  terrorism  upon  the  inno- 
cent noncombatant  inhabitants  of 
Namibia. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  assessed 
in  considering  both  the  implications  of 
this  recent  incident,  which  we  view  as 
deplorable  in  the  context  of  its  escala- 
tion of  the  violence  and  the  inhibitions 
that  it  presents  to  us  as  we  are  continu- 
ing to  seek  that  independence  of 
Namibia  today,  with  some  progress  I 
may  add. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  aerial 
challenge  with  Libya  and  North 
Korea,  is  it  your  view  that  the  radical 
"Communist"  states  are  perhaps 
testing  the  Reagan  Administration? 
Or,  can  it  be  seen  the  other  way,  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  testing 
the  other  states?  Or  does  it  just  hap- 
pen to  be  a  couple  of  coincidences? 

A.  I  wouldn't  happen  to  view  it 
from  either  perspective.  I  think  the 
situation  in  the  bay  off  Libya  was  a  test 
that  was  made  of  the  proper,  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  use  of  international 
waters  and  air  space.  As  I  say,  in  the 
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past  there  have  been  similar  near  misses 
or  what  I  call  "high-risk  provocations" 
taken  by  Libyan  air  forces  and  not  ex- 
clusively against  U.S.  forces  exercising 
their  legitimate  rights.  It's  unfortunate 
that  that  incident  occurred,  and  it 
brought  about  the  consequences  we  saw. 

With  respect  to  Korea,  it's  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  this  opera- 
tional flight,  which  was  challenged  by  a 
missile  firing,  is  one  of  countless  such 
flights  that  have  taken  place  over  a 
number  of  years.  Never  before  has  one 
been  challenged  in  this  way.  In  this  in- 
stance it  appears — and  I  would  say 
rather  convincingly — that  the  North 
Koreans  fired  a  missile  while  the  aircraft 
was  in  international  airspace — and  the 
aircraft  never  departed  from  inter- 
national air  space  or  the  territorial  air 
space  of  South  Korea. 

Q.  Why  then,  if  this  was  never 
done  before,  do  you  think  the  North 
Koreans  chose  to  fire  this? 

A.  It's  not  the  first  time  that  they 
have  done  such  a  thing.  I  recall  my  first 
experience  in  the  Nixon  Administration 
in  February  of  1969  where  North  Korea 
engaged  an  unarmed  American  recon- 
naissance aircraft  well  out  over  inter- 
national waters,  so  this  is  not  an  unusual 
incident.  It's  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
one  which  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
if  necessary. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion a  few  months  ago.  This  week  you 
have  met  with  the  Ambassadors  of 
Canada  and  Australia  on  the  Sinai 
force.  When  do  you  expect  a  positive 
commitment  from  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  on  the  Sinai  force  on 
their  participation  in  it,  and  how  will 
it  affect  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  if  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate? 

A.  First,  let  me  say  we  have  made 
it  a  policy  not  to  provide  day-to-day 
checklists  on  who  is  contributing  forces 
and  who  is  not,  and  the  current  state  of 
the  dialogue  between  ourselves  and 
those  states  which  we  hope  to  see  be 
donors  to  this  force.  I'm  very  pleased, 
incidentally,  with  the  progress  we're 
making.  We  have  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  putting  such  a  force  together.  It's 
not  yet  totally  complete.  I'm  also  very 
pleased  that  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Israeli  side  yesterday  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  some  implementing 

-nittees,  forums,  interlocking  com- 
mittees, that  will  work  to  implement  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces.  I  think  it's 


still  best  not  to  dot  the  "i's"  or  cross  the 
"t's"  on  the  dialogues  that  are  continuing 
with  potential  donors. 

Q.  But  could  you  tell  us  if  the 
United  States  is  using  a  big  stick, 
whether  the  countries — 

A.  Not  at  all.  We  wouldn't  conceive 
of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Egypt  and  Israel 
agreed  to  resume  the  autonomy 
negotiations,  and  do  you  expect  these 
negotiations  to  become  an  issue  on  the 
agenda  when  Prime  Minister  Begin 
comes  to  Washington,  September  14? 

A.  To  the  last  part  of  your  question, 
yes,  I  do  expect  them  to  be  on  the  agen- 
da. With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  your 
question,  we  were  pleasantly  surprised. 
We  very  much  welcome  the  agreement 
to  sit  down  at  an  early  date  and  to  get 
on  with  the  autonomy  discussions.  We 
have  been  behind  such  an  outcome  for  a 
number  of  weeks  now,  and  we've  dis- 
cussed it  both  sides.  So  when  I  use  the 
term  "pleasantly  surprised,"  that  has  to 
do  more  with  the  timing  and  the  venue, 
and  it's  an  unimportant  aspect.  I  do 
know  that  we  will  discuss  this  with 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  of  course. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  have 
evidence  that  Libya  has  been  sending 
major  new  supplies  to  the  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization]  in 
southern  Lebanon,  and,  if  so,  does 
this  mean  the  PLO  is  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  cease-fire? 

A.  I  presume  you  are  referring  to 
the  comments  of  Prime  Minister  Begin 
yesterday  about  the  18  guns.  First,  let 
me  say  that  our  not  having  the  evidence 
of  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  so. 
Probably,  it  may  be  true.  Any  increased 
provision  of  armaments  into  this  area  at 
this  time  is  a  serious  aggravation  of  the 
cessation-of-hostilities  situation  that  we 
are  seeking  now  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  through  a  number  of  measures. 
Those  measures  include  communication 
and  efforts  with  those  nations  which 
have  provided  this  armament  to  cease 
and  desist  from  doing  so. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  I  drew 
encouragement  from  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  comment  that  as  long  as  these 
weapons  were  not  fired,  there  would  be 
no  counteraction  from  Israel.  I  think 
that  is  a  positive  aspect  of  his  state- 
ment, which  we  welcome. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  that  the 
need  to  cut  back  on  the  projected 


defense  spending  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  you  and  the  Administra 
tion  to  reestablish  American  credib 
ty,  especially  with  our  allies? 

A.  Let  me  be  very  careful  about 
your  question.  It  assumes  some  sub- 
stantial cutbacks.  There  has  been  no 
decision  as  of  this  session,  that  I  am 
aware  'of,  to  do  that.  On  the  other  ha: 
I  think  it  is  also  important  that  we 
recognize  that  we  have  taken  a  numb 
of  very,  very  severe  austerity  measur 
on  the  domestic  side.  Clearly,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  State  have  to  bear  the 
share  of  responsibility  for  greater 
efficiency  and  belt-tightening  and,  if  j 
will,  a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 

I'm  confident  that  Cap  Weinberg^ 
[Secretary  of  Defense],  who  is  primar 
charged  with  the  esoterics  and  the 
details  of  this  issue,  recognizes,  as  do 
that  with  budgets  of  the  high  level  w< 
are  talking  about  there  are  grounds  f 
certain  adjustments.  What  the  Presid  t 
decides  to  do  on  this  issue  remains  to > 
seen.  I  think  it  is  very,  very  importan  - 
to  answer  your  question,  however— ti  t 
the  underpinnings  of  President  Reagc  s 
foreign  policy  require  a  rectification  c 
the  slackening  of  the  American  defen 
effort,  which  his  current  policies  em- 
body, and  which  I  am  absolutely  confi 
dent  he  will  continue  to  pursue  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Q.  Going  back  to  Korea,  do  you 
have  any  intention  to  change  your 
basic  posture  toward  North  Korea  r. 
cause  of  the  firing  of  this  missile?  I 
also  wonder  whether  you  regard  thi 
instance  as  an  isolated  and  indepen 
ent  provocation  to  the  United  State; 
and,  if  not,  why  not? 

A.  It  would  be  hard  to  characteri 
it  as  an  isolated  and  independent  pro> 
cation.  We  have  experienced  those  ov 
the  years,  so  there  could  be  nothing 
isolated  about  it.  One  need  only  look 
back  in  the  history  books.  I  cited  one 
stance.  We  all  remember  the  tree- 
chopping  incident  and  a  number  of  ot  r 
very  dangerous  and  unfortunate  skirr 
ishes  along  the  demilitarized  zone.  So 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  in 
terms  of  past  North  Korean  perfor- 
mance. 

In  the  case  of  this  instance,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  far  too  early  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  isolated  incide 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  see  more. 
All  I  can  say  in  that  regard  is  that  w( 
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e  going  to  continue  to  conduct  our 
;hts  in  accordance  with  past  pro- 
hires,  and  we  will  be  prepared  to  take 
t  necessary  measures  to  protect  our 
■men  ami  aircraft  in  that  process. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
tin  American  area  for  just  a  minute, 
d  there  are  two  parts  to  this.  Could 
u  say  at  what  level  the  discussions 
out  how  to  handle  the  problem  of 
reased  Soviet  arms  shipments  are 
ing  conducted?  Has  the  National 
curitv  Council  met  on  this?  Has  the 
esident  been  involved  in  the  discus- 
ins?  The  second  part  of  the  question 
are  any  of  the  measures  that  you 
'erred  to  earlier  that  are  under  con- 
leration  — military  measures? 

A.  Let  me  get  the  last  part  of  your 
L'stion.  Are  any  of  what  military 
asures? 

Q.  You  referred  earlier  to  certain 
ids  of  measures  that  the  Ad- 
nistration  had  under  consideration 
deal  with  the  increasing  flow  of 
ns  from  the  Soviet  Union  through 
ba. 

A.  Let  me  assure  you,   we're  look- 
;  at  a  whole  array  of  political,  econom- 
and  security-related  measures  that 
^ht  be  appropriate.  Let  me  assure  you 
o,  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
ir  question,  that  the  President  has 
a  fully  engaged  in  his  concerns  about 
s  situation.  We  are  fully  aware,  those 
us  in  the  bureaucracy,  of  his  con- 
•ns,  we  hope  we  are  being  responsive 
them,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
tl  with  this  problem  as  it  unfolds. 

Clearly,  the  first  step  in  any  such  ex- 
■ise  is  to  be  sure  the  communications 
ween  ourselves  and  those  who  are  in- 
ved  in  the  incidents  and  the  opera- 
ns  that  give  us  concern  are  aware  of 
it  concern.  Surely  my  meeting  with 
iviet]  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  in 
ptember  at  the  United  Nations  will  be 
h  a  venue  for  expressing  that  con- 
n,  and  I  intend  to  do  so. 

Q.  May  I  continue  with  a  question 
Salvador?  The  conflict  over  there 
i  generated  a  fantastic  amount  of 
ugees,  a  lot  of  them  in  this  country 
thout  proper  documents.  Are  we 
itemplating  any  changes  in  our 
licy  about  deporting  them,  and  if  so, 
iich  changes? 

A.  We  have  just,  incidentally, 
eived  the  report  of  a  commission 
ich  we  sent  to  Asia  to  review  our 


refugee  policies.  It  has  been  traditional 
American  policy  to  offer  refuge  for  truly 
political  refugees,  and  we  intend  to  live 
by  that  obligation,  which  is  an  historic 
and  fundamental  aspect  of  the  American 
way. 

There  have  been  controversies  from 
time  to  time  about  whether  or  not  a, 
refugee  is  truly  a  political  refugee,  seek- 
ing a  refuge,  or  whether  he  is  an  eco- 
nomic refugee,  seeking  just  to  better  his 
personal,  individual  condition.  This  is 
always  a  very  difficult  problem  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  plagued  with  and 
which  we  will  continue  to  refine  our  own 
thinking  on.  With  respect  to  genuine 
refugees,  American  snores  have  always 
been  open  to  them,  and  I  know  they  will 
remain  that  way. 

Q.  What  about  with  respect  to  El 
Salvadorans  themselves? 

A.  From  whatever  source,  that  are 
legitimate  refugees. 

Q.  Do  we  consider  them  political 
refugees? 

A.  You've  asked  me  to  dot  some 
"i's"  and  cross  some  "t's"  that  would  not 
be  appropriate. 

Q.  Both  President  Reagan  and 
yourself  have  affirmed  the  U.S.  inten- 
tion to  implement  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act.  Can  you  tell  us,  after  the 
Administration  has  been  in  office  for  8 
months,  what  concrete  steps  this  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  to  implement 
the  act,  particularly  with  regard  to 
such  issues  as  better  access  by 
Taiwan's  representatives  to  U.S. 
officials,  additional  offices  for 
Taiwan's  Coordination  Council  in  this 
country,  and  weapons  sales? 

A.  Let  me  just  answer  your  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  sensitive  one — and  I'm 
sure  you  knew  it — with  my  assurances 
to  you  that  we  have  been  in  the  process 
of  implementing  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  with  the  good  sense  consistent  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  act, 
and  that  includes  a  number  of  steps  in 
the  areas  that  your  question  touched 
upon.  I  won't  go  beyond  that. 

Q.  The  Administration  has  now 
formulated  plans  for  emergency 
resource  mobilization,  which  will  in- 
clude, in  the  latter  stage,  setting  up 
an  independent  body  for  the  im- 
plementation of  defense  production. 
What  role  does  the  Department  of 
State  play  in  this? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  lot 
yet  to  be  done,  and  a  lot  of  consideration 


is  yet  to  be  concluded.  I  think  you  know 
that  I  have  had  a  longstanding  record  in 
expressing  concern  about  the  declining 
American  mobilization  and  industrial 
base.  It  has  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  nation's  ability  or  lack  of  ability  to 
implement  our  foreign  policy  effectively. 

I  have  held  discussions  in  the  past 
with  Cap  Weinberger  and  with  the 
President  on  the  urgent  need  to  address 
this  issue  at  a  national  level,  so  that  ap- 
propriate remedial  steps  can  be  taken.  I 
don't  have  to  dot  all  the  "i's"  and  cross 
all  the  "t's"  on  that,  but  sometimes  it 
takes  the  United  States  4  years  to  re- 
spond to  an  urgent  security  request 
from  a  trusted  ally.  The  impact  of  that 
is  devastating. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  in- 
terim measures  taken  which  we  have 
supported,  especially  in  our  security 
assistance  program  for  next  year  where 
we  have  asked  for  a  $100  million  pool  to 
be  established  that  would  provide  cer- 
tain equipment  that  could  be  drawn 
down  on  in  the  case  of  emergency  in- 
stead of  diverting  from  our  own  force 
structure.  So  we  are  intimately  and 
heavily  engaged  in  this  process,  as  we 
should  be. 

Q.  Will  the  plan  be  put  into  opera- 
tion relatively  quickly  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram? 

A.  I  don't  accept  your  premise  in 
any  way.  I'm  an  optimist.  I  would  hope 
that  you  might  become  one. 

Q.  In  your  meetings  with  Mr. 
Gromyko,  will  you  be  offering  or  en- 
couraging greater  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  trade 
relations  or  enhanced  relations? 

A.  With  the  Soviet  Union? 

Q.  Yes,  most  particularly  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

A.  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
meeting  between  Mr.  Gromyko  and 
myself  is  what  you  might  call  a  meeting 
engagement.  This  is  the  first  ministerial- 
level  meeting  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  this  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  a  very  complete 
agenda  which  has  been  discussed  at  the 
ambassadorial  level.  First  and  foremost 
on  that  list,  of  course,  is  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  specific  modalities  to  launch 
the  theater  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations,  sometime  between  mid- 
November  and  mid-December.  But  these 
discussions  will  involve  some  of  the 
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areas  we've  touched  upon  here,  areas  of 
political  concern— Afghanistan;  Kampu- 
chea; Third  World  interventionisms, 
either  directly  or  by  proxy;  trade;  and  a 
host  of  other  bilateral  relationships.  As 
you  know,  I  addressed  this  with  some 
specificity  in  my  recent  speech  in  New 
Orleans  [August  11,  1981].  I  refer  you  to 
that  because  it  is  a  pretty  good  road 
map  on  what  we  would  intend  to  raise. 

Q.  Both  the  recent  incidents  in- 
volving shootings  at  American  planes 
have  taken  place  inside  zones  that 
those  countries  doing  the  shooting 
have  claimed  as  their  own,  and  which 
we  have  disputed.  Does  this  Ad- 
ministration feel  it  is  taking  a  harder 
line  in  pressing  our  disputing  of  their 
claims,  or  is  this  just  a  coincidence 
that  it  happens  to  have  happened 
twice  in  the  matter  of  a  little  more 
than  a  week? 

A.  I  wouldn't  give  you  an  adjectival 
description  of  this  Administration's 
policy  other  than  to  reiterate  that  we  in- 
tend to  meet  our  international  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  American  rights 
abroad  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
international  law. 

The  United  States  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  has  an  obligation  to  be 
strong  advocate  of  adherence  to  ac- 
cepted rules  of  international  law  and  in- 
ternational behavior.  That  is  the  policy 
of  President  Reagan,  and  it  will  be  pur- 
sued. Whether  you  call  that  a  hardening 
from  the  past,  I  leave  to  your 
judgments. 

Q.  As  you  know,  in  the  past  week 
or  so,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  strategic  concepts,  whether 
the  ICBM  [intercontinental  ballistic 
missile]  force  is,  in  fact,  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  first  strike — there  was  the  ar- 
ticle in  Strategic  Review. 

There  is  also  sentiment  expressed 
by  some  people  in  the  Pentagon  that 
the  MX  in  any  foreseeable  mode  of 
deployment  would  not  be  survivable.  I 
just  wonder  whether  you  see  the  in- 
evitability that  the  ABM  [antiballistic 
missile  system]  will  have  to  be 
deployed  to  protect  our  missile  force, 
or  whether  you  have  rethought  any  of 
the  basic  premises  that  you've  had  in 
your  strategic  policies. 

A.  As  I  said  last  Sunday  [August 
23]  on  "Issues  and  Answers,"  I've  been 
very,  very  encouraged  by  the  approach 

'  lap  Weinberger  and  the  Defense 
I  apartment  have  taken  to  this  issue  of 


America's  strategic  weapons  needs.  It 
has  involved  the  most  comprehensive 
review,  across  the  entire  spectrum,  of 
potential  strategic  needs.  I  must  tell  you 
also  that  in  a  large  measure,  there  is  a 
high  level  of  consensus  for  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  proposals  that  have  thus  far 
crystalized. 

The  difficult  area  is,  of  course, 
strategic  ballistic  systems  and  their  in- 
terrelationship with  vulnerability.  Let 
me  say  there  is  no  system  that  America 
deploys  that  is  invulnerable.  All  of  our 
systems  are  vulnerable.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  the  maintenance  of  a  flexible, 
redundant,  responsive,  strategic 
American  posture,  one  which  includes 
land,  sea,  and  air  deployments;  one 
which  includes  a  mix  of  air-breathing 
and  ballistic  capability.  Ballistic  capabili- 
ty is  extremely  important,  not  only  in 
war-fighting  terms,  with  which  we  hope 
we  will  never  have  to  be  confronted,  but 
most  importantly  in  deterrent  terms,  in 
arms  control  terms,  and  also  in  crisis 
management  terms. 

All  of  these  questions  are  under 
review.  The  President  has  not  made  his 
decision.  He  will  very  shortly,  and  I'm 
confident  it  will  be  a  very  astute  balance 
of  all  these  conflicting  needs. 

One  must  remember  that  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  these  re- 
views for  over  a  decade;  and  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  deferred  decision  after 
decision,  to  the  point  where  today  we 
are  facing  a  window  of  vulnerability  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980s. 

I  think  it  is  very  important — and 
that  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Defense  Department's  ap- 
proach to  this  situation — that  we  ap- 
proach it  comprehensively,  as  we  are  dq- 
ing,  and  hopefully  that  we  retain  the 
essential  ingredients  that  we  have  to. 

Q.  May  I  repeat  one  part  of  the 
question?  Do  you  think  we  are  in- 
evitably moving  toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  that  would 
require  the  abrogation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty? 

A.  It  is  too  early  to  say.  There  are  a 
number  of  complications  associated  with 
it.  But  first  and  foremost,  we  have  to 
know  that  it  will  provide  the  enhanced 
invulnerability,  or  I'll  say  enhanced  pro- 
tection. Nothing  is  invulnerable.  But  it 
will  provide  such  kind  of  an  enhance- 
ment. And  we  don't  know  that  yet. 


Interview  on  "Good 
Morning,  America" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  u 
ABC -TV a  "Good  Morning,  America! 
David  Hartman  and  Lynn  Sherr  <m 
August  U,  1981. ' 

Q.  It  is  reported  this  morning  that 
Polish  leaders  are  on  their  way  to 
Moscow  right  now,  and  it  has  also 
been  reported  to  us  in  the  last  24 
hours  that  the  United  States  is  con 
cerned  about  the  situation  in  Polan 
and  perhaps  it  is  at  its  most 
dangerous  point  ever — low  point.  \  * 
dangerous  is  the  situation  there,  ar 
what  can  be  done  about  it? 

A.  I  think  we  had  a  situation  in 
which  the  tensions  associated  with 
Polish  reform  have  continued  over  ar 
extended  period,  and  I  wouldn't 
necessarily  say  this  is  the  most 
dangerous.  I  think  the  character  of  tl 
tensions  has  changed  somewhat.  We 
now  have  some  internal  problems  wil 
the  union,  Solidarity,  and  the  govern 
ment  at  odds  from  time  to  time  over  e 
nature  of  reforms.  This  is  being  com- 
plicated by  severe  food  shortages  anc  y 
distribution  problems  with  respect  to<- 
isting  food  commodities. 

Q.  Do  we  for  one  moment  belie 
that,  indeed,  it  is  a  short  working 
visit  and  these  are  routine  talks  as  is 
been  reported? 

A.  I  think  these  are  never  routir 
talks.  I  think  clearly  the  government  I 
ficials  in  Poland  are  hopeful  to  contir 
on  in  a  manner  in  which  they  can  det  - 
mine  the  outcome  of  events  without  i 
ternal  advice  or  intervention  from  th 
Soviet  leadership. 

Q.  As  former  NATO  commande 
what  do  you  make  of  their  deci- 
sion— the  Soviets — to  move  up  the.' 
military  maneuvers  on  the  Polish 
border  which  has  just  been  an- 
nounced? 

A.  I  think  these  are  thus  far  nor 
mal,  and  they  have  gone  through  the 
proper  notification  procedures  under  I 
CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe]  provisions.  Ii 
other  words,  they  have  informed  the 
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st  that  there  will  Ik-  maneuvers  in  ex- 
0  ami  this  is  essentially  nor- 
and  is  not  a  source  of  increased 
our  (>art  at  this  juncture. 

(}.  You  sound  particularly  cautious 
esponding  to  these  questions  on 
and.  Are  you  doing  this  purposely 
MM  the  United  States  should  not 
involved  in  this  right  now? 

A.  I  think  that  has  always  been  the 
».  In  the  past  we  have  been  con- 
;  occasion  by  Soviet  readiness 
5,  and  on  those  occasions,  we've 
mtl,  in  fact,  obligated  to  com- 
metimes  vigorously.  On  this  oc- 
the  problems  are  internal,  and 
hope  that  both  the  unions  and  the 
ernment  will  work  out  their  dif- 

ind  without  further  erosion  of 
situation  internally  in  Poland. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  we  could  turn  to 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  for 
;  a  minute.  At  the  meeting  yester- 
with  the  Israel  Ambassador,  will 
F-15s  and  F-16s  be  sent  to  Israel 
when? 

A.  1  think  the  meeting  yesterday 
firmed  what  the  President  had 
self  announced  yesterday.  That  is 
:  he  anticipates  making  a  decision 
y  next  week,  and  I  think  that  deci- 
i  will  be  made  early  next  week.  The 
that  it  hasn't  been  made  yet  means 
value  judgments  on  what  it  will  be 
ild  be  premature. 

Q.  Mr.  Brzezinski,  former  NSC 
tional  Security  Council]  head,  has 
1  recently— this  week— that  we 
ht  to  start  talking  to  the  PLO 
lestine  Liberation  Organization]. 
at  do  you  think  of  that  comment? 

A.  I  think  we've  all  been  very  clear, 
"cially  during  President  Sadat's 
—when  this  issue  surfaced  once 
in— that  we  know  and  the  PLO 
ws  what  the  requirements  are  for 
er  recognition  or  participation  in  the 
e  process  and  that  recognition  on 
r  part  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  and 
•ptance  of  the  provisions  of  U.N. 
jlutions  242  and  338.  And  I  think  it's 
>rtant  that  Americans  understand 
when  the  United  States  makes  such 
mmitment,  whether  it  be  with  the 
e  of  Israel  or  with  our  Arab  friends, 
we  not  treat  these  commitments 
ly,  and  we  don't  pretend  to. 


Q.  Turning  to  the  decision  to  pro- 
duce neutron  weapons,  the  Soviets 
this  week  have  been  criticizing  the 
decision.  They've  suggested  that  it  is 
provocative,  that  if  we  are  really  in- 
terested in  arms  reduction  that  we 
wouldn't  have  done  this,  and  that  they 
might  now  consider  producing 
weapons  of  their  own.  How  do  you 
respond  to  their  criticism? 

A.  I  respond  to  them  simply  as  a 
reflection  of  ongoing  Soviet  propaganda. 
During  my  time  in  Europe  as  NATO 
commander  when  this  neutron  issue  first 
surfaced  under  President  Carter  about 
1977  or  1978,  as  the  President  pointed 
out  yesterday,  the  Soviets  expended 
$100  million  in  purely  propaganda  pur- 
poses. I  recall  their  awarding  their  Am- 
bassador in  the  Netherlands  a  very  high 
award  for  his  accomplishments  in 
defeating  the  efforts  at  that  time  to  pro- 
duce and  deploy.  On  this  occasion,  as 
you  know,  we  are  not  deploying  the 
system,  merely  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress  and  the  FY  1981 
Department  of  Energy  funding  bill 
which  will  now  assemble  the  components 
which  have  been  under  production  for 
some  time  now. 

Q.  With  the  neutron  bomb  decision 
and  some  other  things,  there  has  been, 
as  you  obviously  know,  talk  of  a  crisis 
of  confidence  in  Europe  about  this 


country.  We  have  perhaps  been  look- 
ing like  the  bad  guys.  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  look  that  way?  Is  there 
any  kind  of  new  peace  offensive  that 
will  be  coming  out  of  this  country? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  is  true  that  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  Europe  at 
all.  I  think  we  do  have  a  situation  in 
which  Europe  is  going  through  stresses 
and  strains — especially  economic  in 
character — but  beyond  that,  there  is  an 
antinuclear  wave  of  emotion  which  we've 
seen  in  the  past.  I  don't  think  this 
represents  a  crisis  of  confidence  as  such. 

And  it's  also  true  that  some  of  our 
European  friends  have  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  American  rhetoric 
which  has  been  more  anti-Soviet  than 
they've  been  accustomed  to.  But,  I've 
always  said  deep  in  their  hearts,  they  go 
to  bed  at  night  and  say,  thank  God, 
America  is  willing  and  ready  to  lead 
again  to  provide  the  kind  of  protection 
they  have  come  to  expect  from  us  over 
some  35  years  of  association.  I  don't  see 
this,  and  I  don't  predict  a  peace  offen- 
sive from  the  United  States.  I  think 
we've  laid  out  clearly  our  requirements 
with  respect  to  our  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union — that  is  that  we  ex- 
pect the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  us  in 
a  sense  of  reciprocity  and,  above  all,  to 
manifest  greater  restraint  in  their  inter- 
national conduct.  One  can  only  look  at 
lessons  of  history  as  we  see 
Afghanistans,  Kampucheas,  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Africa  through  Cuban 
proxies,  in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Yemen. 
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Regional  Strategy  for  Southern  Africa 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  the  American  Legion 
in  Honolulu  on  August  29,  1981.  Mr. 
Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  ad- 
dressing the  American  Legion  on  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  national  and  international 
significance.  Africa  is  an  integral  and  in- 
creasingly important  part  of  the  global 
competitive  system.  The  United  States 
did  not  cause  this  to  come  about,  but  it 
is  a  reality,  one  which  many  Americans 
have  only  recently  begun  to  perceive. 
Africa  is  part  of  the  large,  interdepend- 
ent world  system  within  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  critically  im- 
portant. And  thus,  the  quality  and  the 
maturity  of  our  relationship  with 
African  states  is  a  potent  force  for  inter- 
national as  well  as  our  own  national 
security  and  well-being. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has 
established  some  tough  goals  for  our 
country  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 
just  as  it  has  in  the  area  of  domestic 
policy.  They  are  goals  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  and 
which  are  based  upon  the  values  which 
we  as  a  nation  have  subscribed  to  for 
over  200  years.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  has  said: 

•  We  will  be  consistent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  U.S.  interests; 

•  The  United  States  will  be  reliable 
as  a  force  for  peace  and  stability;  and 

•  There  will  be  balance  in  our  ap- 
proach to  individual  issues  and  orches- 
tration of  policy  in  general. 

U.S.  Objectives  in  Africa 

We,  whose  job  it  is  to  help  shape  and 
implement  this  Administration's  foreign 
policy,  take  these  principles  seriously, 
and  I  believe  that  progress  is  evident. 
Let  me  enumerate  what  this  Administra- 
tion has  set  forth  as  its  objectives  in 
Africa. 

•  America  seeks  to  promote  peace 
and  regional  security  in  Africa  and  to 
deny  opportunities  to  all  those  who  seek 
contrary  objectives. 

•  We  will  support  proven  friends 
and  be  known  as  a  reliable  partner  in 
Africa  as  elsewhere. 


•  We  support  open  market  oppor- 
tunities, access  to  key  resources,  and  ex- 
panding African  and  American 
economies. 

•  The  United  States  actively  sup- 
ports regional  security  and  peaceful 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  southern 
Africa. 

•  We  seek  to  expand  and  assist  that 
group  of  nations  whose  development 
policies  produce  economic  progress  and 
which  have  working  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

•  The  United  States  will  do  its 
share  in  meeting  Africa's  humanitarian 
needs  and  in  supporting  basic  human 
liberties,  in  keeping  with  both  American 
principles  and  American  interests. 

To  reach  those  objectives,  we  must 
each  day  address  a  number  of  natural 
and  manmade  problems.  Let  me  touch 
on  just  a  few  of  them  in  the  African  con- 
text. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sur- 
rogates in  Africa.  The  Soviets  seek  to 
exploit  for  their  own  ends  existing  dif- 
ferences and  actual  conflict,  and  they 
seek  to  create  and  sustain  situations  of 
conflict  from  which  they  can  profit. 
They  are  aided  in  these  efforts  by  their 
client  states  (such  as  the  Cubans  and  the 
East  Germans)  but  also  by  less  tradi- 


tivities  and  to  help  African  states  rat 
them. 

I  would  like  here  to  emphasize  a 
point  I  have  made  elsewhere  on  this  i> 
ject,  and  that  is  that  the  United  Stat 
has  no  desire  nor,  for  that  matter,  a 
mandate  to  act  as  the  policeman  of 
Africa.  But  let  there  be  no  misunder 
standing:  This  country  will  not  hesit  ■ 
to  play  its  proper  role  both  in  foster  I 
the  well-being  of  friends  in  Africa  ar  in 
resisting  the  efforts  of  those  whose 
goals  are  the  opposite.  Without  a 
minimum  of  regional  political  order,  I 
other  regional  interests — humanitar  I 
economic,  commerical — cannot  be  pi 
sued. 

Equally  important,  without  polit  1 
order,  African  states  will  fail  in  thei 
crucial  tasks  of  nation  building, 
economic  development  and,  in  gener 
assuming  Africa's  rightful  place  in  tl 
community  of  nations.  As  leader  of  f ! 
West,  the  United  States  has  a  respo 
sibility  to  help  shape  the  strategic  cc 
text  that  impinges  on  Africa.  As  I  si  ed 
at  the  outset,  Africa  is  an  integral  p  ; 
of  the  world  political  system.  It  is  tii  • 
for  us  Americans  to  recognize  this  r  I 
ty  and  cease  indulging  in  the  romam  il- 
lusion that  Africa  is  somehow  uniqui 
buffered  from  the  effects  of  destabil  • 
tion  whether  it  is  of  external  or  regi  a; 
origin. 


It  is  time  for  us  Americans  to  recognize  [that  Africa  is  an  integral  pt 
of  the  world  political  system]  and  cease  indulging  in  the  romantic  il  - 
sion  that  Africa  is  somehow  uniquely  buffered  from  the  effects  of 
destabilization.  .  .  . 


tional  partners  who  also  pursue  their 
own  aims  to  the  detriment  of  their 
neighbors.  Under  the  leadership  of  Col- 
onel Qadhafi,  Libya  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  leading  Third  World 
arsenal  of  Soviet-supplied  hardware. 
Libyan  arms  and  cash  are  at  the  center 
of  a  skillful  and  sinister  campaign  of 
subversion  that  has  become  a  major 
source  of  African  instability.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviets  and  their  partners 
threaten  the  security  of  Africa  in  every 
corner  of  the  continent,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  our  objectives  the  United 
States  is  working  to  frustrate  these  ac- 


We  are  also  alert  to  the  danger  • 
herent  in  the  economic  crises  which  "e 
affecting  Africa.  Several  factors  ha1 
combined  to  produce  one  of  the  mo; 
serious  economic  situations  since  Al  ai 
countries  became  independent.  The 
causes  are  several:  Policies  which 
bloated  government's  role  in  the 
economy  and  distorted  the  pricing 
mechanism;  severe  droughts  that  ci 
food  production;  the  recession  in  th 
Western  industrialized  countries  wl  h 
sharply  reduced  Africa's  export  ear 
ings;  and  the  higher  oil  prices  whicl 
hurt  the  poor  countries  even  worse  an 
the  industrialized  ones. 
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The  result  is  that,  across  Africa  to- 
,  countries  which  are  already  among 
]  poorest  in  the  world  are  facing  stag- 
iit  economies,  debt  burdens  which 

.  cannot  moot,  oil  import  bills  which 
i  up  most  of  their  foreign  exchange 

>  nings,  food  shortages  which  threaten 
:iine  in  some  cases,  and  spiralling 

or  basic  necessities  that  create 
ial  tensions.  We  are  well  aware 
;  t  others  are  eager  to  exploit  these 
{sou.  African  governments,  still  in 
I  early  stages  of  institutional  maturi- 
j  are  easily  shaken,  often  overthrown 
r  he  face  of  such  crises.  Some  of  the 
;  f  rnments  so  threatened  today  are 
Ise  which  have  consistently  supported 
1  United  States  in  such  international 
jiations  as  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  and 
.  ie  of  those  which  today  provide  us 
i;h  access  to  key  military  facilities  in 
i  reach  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  the 
uncial  "angel"  for  Africa,  any  more 
n  we  intend  to  be  Africa's  policeman, 
we  have  no  intention  of  allowing 
economic  threat,  any  more  than  the 
1  of  terrorism  or  subversion,  to 
ermine  basic  American  interests  in 
:ca.  This  Administration  aims  to 
t  this  threat  by  emphasizing  our 
j-ngths— specifically  by  helping  bring 
Ij  poorer  African  nations  more  into  the 
a  nstream  of  the  free  market  economy 
■d)  is  the  soundest  and  surest  way  to 
f;Wth.  Strengthening  our  own 
*nomy  is  a  vital  part  of  this,  for  this 
•jbles  us  to  fulfill  our  international 
i  incial  responsibilities,  and  it  increases 

I  potential  markets  for  African  coun- 

Our  bilateral  assistance  program  will 
ten  indispensable  element  in  Africa 
iing  this  period.  Under  the  Reagan 
*ministration,  our  bilateral  aid  will  be 
^eted  on  areas  where  our  interests 
i  most  clearly  manifest  and  focused 
ire  to  produce  policy  changes  of  broad 

I I  lasting  impact.  These  changes  in- 

:  ie  giving  a  much  greater  opportunity 
t  he  private  sector,  both  within  these 

>  ntries  and  from  abroad. 
Multilateral  assistance  agencies, 

l  h  as  the  World  Bank,  provide  the 
3K  of  assistance  resources  to  Africa, 

<  more  than  we  can  or  need  to  provide 

>  terally.  This  Administration  will  play 
i  .rong  role  in  these  institutions, 

hing  for  combining  this  aid  with  the 

<  d  of  basic  structural  and  policy 
-nges  that  are  essential  if  Africa  is 
i:  to  reel  from  one  economic  crisis  to 
i  ther.  We  believe  that,  if  helped 
thugh  this  crisis  period  with  the  right 

1  of  aid,  policy  reform,  and  a  strongly 
r'lvigorated  role  for  the  private  sector, 


African  peoples  will  opt  for  the  growth 
and  the  freedom — the  personal,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  freedom — that  is  in- 
herent in  the  free  world's  international 
economic  system. 

Southern  Africa 

But  it  is  to  southern  Africa  that  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  thrust  of  my  remarks. 
The  African  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion places  a  very  high  priority  on  ad- 
dressing the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  this  key  region.  We  have  dedicated  a 
substantial  effort,  engaging  the  energy 
and  attention  of  the  highest  levels  of 
government,  to  reviewing  the  regional 
situation,  weighing  our  options,  and  con- 
sulting in  depth  with  all  the  key  players 
including  our  allies  and  the  governments 
of  southern  Africa.  During  the  early 
months  of  this  year,  we  concluded  that 
U.S.  and  Western  interests  can  only  be 
advanced  by  serious  and  determined 
U.S.  leadership  aimed  at  strengthing  the 
region's  security  and  backing  its 
development  potential.  We  have  defined 
a  new  regional  strategy,  responsive  to 
our  national  security,  economic-commer- 
cial, and  political  interests.  That 
strategy  is  based  on  three  basic  realities 
of  southern  Africa. 

First.  U.S.  economic  interests  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  are  heavily  concen- 
trated in  the  southern  third  of  the  conti- 
nent. Nearly  $3  billion  of  direct  invest- 
ment, or  about  60%  of  the  sub-Saharan 
total,  is  located  there.  Our  southern 
African  trade  totals  over  $6  billion.  This 
concentration  of  our  interests  reflects 
southern  Africa's  tremendous  mineral 
wealth  and  the  relative  sophistication  of 
the  area's  economies — especially  those 
of  South  Africa  and  Zimbabwe. 
Southern  Africa  accounts  for  over  40% 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa's  GNP,  70%  of  its 
industrial  and  60%  of  its  mining  output, 
80%  of  the  steel,  and  85%  of  the  elec- 
tricity consumed.  The  area  contains  im- 
mense deposits  of  many  strategic 
minerals  which  are  vital  to  industrial 
economies  like  ours,  including:  the 
platinum  group  (86%  of  world  reserves), 
manganese  (53%),  vanadium  (64%), 
chromium  (95%),  and  colbalt  (52%)  as 
well  as  a  dominant  share  of  world  gold 
and  diamond  output  and  internationally 
signficant  output  of  coal,  uranium,  cop- 
per, and  other  minerals.  Many  of  these 
minerals  are  vital  to  Western  defense 
and  high  technology  industries. 

There  is  no  longer  much  debate 
about  southern  Africa's  economic 


significance.  With  regional  stability  the 
area  can  prosper  and  serve  as  a  focal 
point  of  African  economic  progress. 
Trade  and  private  investment  flows 
from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  can  reinforce  this 
potential  and  provide  a  solid  basis  of 
mutual  interest  for  U.S. -African  re- 
lations. If  there  is  a  slide  toward 
regional  turmoil,  however,  southern 
Africa's  potential  economic  dynamism 
becomes  a  mirage.  This  Administration 
strongly  supports  southern  African 
economic  development  through  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  investment 
throughout  the  area  and  through  the 
provision  of  timely  and  carefully  tailored 
foreign  assistance.  Equally  important, 
we  support  regional  development  by  an 
active  diplomacy  aimed  at  addressing 
outstanding  conflicts  and  thus  discourag- 
ing the  recourse  to  violent  solutions  and 
foreign  intervention. 

Second.  A  second  reality  is  that 
southern  Africa  is  an  increasingly  con- 
tested arena  in  global  politics.  The 
worldwide  significance  of  the  region 
derives  from  its  potential— unless  na- 
tions of  the  area  can  find  a  basis  to 
resolve  outstanding  conflicts  and  coex- 
ist—to become  a  cockpit  of  mounting 
East- West  tension.  Despite  the  ending 
of  the  drawn-out  struggle  in  Rhodesia 
and  the  successful  transition  to 
independent  Zimbabwe,  there  remains  a 
combination  of  local  and  external 
pressures  that  could  lead  to  expanded 
conflict  and  polarization.  Since 
Portugal's  departure  from  its  ex-colonies 
in  1975,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  clients 
have  shown  every  interest  in  keeping 
the  pot  of  regional  conflicts  boiling.  Six 
years  after  Angola's  independence, 
substantial  Cuban  combat  forces  plus 
Soviet  advisers  remain  there,  as  par- 
ticipants in  a  still  unresolved  and  tragic 
civil  war. 

This  external  factor  inevitably 
shapes  the  calculations  of  Angola's 
neighbors.  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have 
arms  agreements  with  four  nations  of 
the  area  and  provide  the  bulk  of  exter- 
nal military  support  to  guerrilla  groups 
aimed  at  Namibia  and  South  Africa. 
Faced  with  large-scale  foreign  interven- 
tion, the  pressure  of  African  guerrilla 
groups,  and  strains  in  its  relations  with 
its  traditional  Western  partners,  South 
Africa  has  significantly  expanded  its 
defense  potential  in  recent  years.  The 
republic,  through  a  sustained  self- 
sufficiency  drive,  is  now  an  important 
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regional  military  power.  It  has  clearly 
signaled  its  determination  to  resist  guer- 
rilla encroachments  and  strike  at  coun- 
tries giving  sanctuary. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  This  is  an 
explosive  combination.  The  potential 
damage  to  Western  interests  is  en- 
hanced by  southern  Africa's  geopolitical 
importance  along  the  strategic  sea 
routes  around  Africa  and  by  its  growing 
importance  as  a  source  of  critical 
minerals.  It  is  imperative  that  we  play 
our  proper  role  in  fostering  the  region's 
security  and  countering  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  influence.  We  intend  to  do  so  by 
building  the  confidence  necessary  for 
equitable  and  durable  solutions  to  con- 
flicts and  by  encouraging  the  emergence 
and  survival  of  genuine  democratic 
systems  and  productive  economies.  We 
will  not  lend  our  voice  to  support  those 
dedicated  to  seizing  and  holding  power 
through  violence.  If  the  peoples  of 
southern  Africa  are  to  have  the  chance 
to  build  their  own  futures,  it  is  essential 
that  military  force  not  become  establish- 
ed as  the  arbiter  of  relations  between 
states  or  the  means  of  effecting  needed 
political  change.  In  this  respect, 
southern  Africa  could  become  a  crucial 
arena  for  defining  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional conduct  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Third.  The  third  reality  is  that 
southern  Africa  is  a  highly  complex 
arena  which  must  be  understood  on  its 
own  regional  merits  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  our  efforts.  There  are  powerful 
linkages — transport  systems,  labor 
migration,  electric  power  grids,  flows  of 
capital  and  expertise,  active  and  vital 
trade  ties — that  bind  together  the  states 
of  southern  Africa.  Interdependence  is 
reinforced  by  the  presence  in  the  region 
of  six  landlocked  states.  Economic 
pragmatism  is  strengthened  by  the 
many  nearby  examples  of  negative 
growth  rates  and  falling  living  stand- 
ards. But  there  are  also  deep-rooted 
sources  of  conflict  within  the  region 
itself.  The  political  basis  for  regional 
cooperation  is  strikingly  absent.  The 
racial  and  ethnic  pluralism  of  these 
societies — and  the  raw  emotions 
generated  by  colonialism  and  white 
minority  rule— make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  come  to  terms  with  themselves  and 
their  neighbors. 

•  The  legally  entrenched  apartheid 
policies  of  South  Africa  are  anathema  to 
its  African-ruled  neighbors.  They  seek 
lessened  dependence  on  South  Africa 
and  increased  political  pressures  on  it 
for  domestic  change.  All  parties  are 


aware  of  the  enormous  price  that  will  be 
exacted  if  the  pressures  in  and  around 
South  Africa  degenerate  into  destructive 
revolutionary  violence. 

•  Angola  has  been  plagued  since  in- 
dependence by  continuing  ethnic  and 
factional  struggle,  complicated  by 
foreign  intervention,  that  spills  into 
neighboring  countries  and  diverts  atten- 
tion from  needed  development.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  struggle  between  the 
MPLA  [Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola]  government  and 
opposition  forces — chiefly  UNITA  [Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independence 
of  Angola],  led  by  Jonas  Savimbi — can 
be  resolved  militarily.  Cuban  troop 
withdrawal  and  national  reconciliation 
would  be  supported  by  all  Angola's 
neighbors,  but  these  in  turn  are  in- 
timately related  to  the  question  of 
Namibia. 

•  The  low-level  guerrilla  conflict 
over  Namibia's  status  has  gradually  ex- 
panded in  recent  years,  as  Western-led 
efforts  to  find  a  negotiated  basis  for  in- 
dependence from  South  African  control 
continue.  All  parties  accept  the  principle 
of  independence,  and  some  measure  of 
agreement  exists  about  the  procedures 
for  a  transfer  of  power.  But  talks  under 
U.N.  auspices  led  by  the  Western  con- 
tact group  states  (United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and 
Canada)  had  stalled  by  early  1981.  It  is 
clear  that  Namibia  is  a  focal  point  of 
regional  conflict  and  African  diplomatic 
concern.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  war 
could  continue  and  expand  unless  the 
core  concerns  of  all  parties,  including 
South  Africa,  are  addressed  in  a  settle- 
ment. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  southern  Africa 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  grow- 
ing violence.  To  ward  off  this  possibility 
we  must  have  a  realistic  strategy,  one 
that  assures  our  credibility  as  a  regional 
partner.  We  cannot  and  will  not  permit 
our  hand  to  be  forced  to  align  ourselves 
with  one'  side  or  another  in  these 
disputes.  Our  task,  together  with  our 
key  allies,  is  to  maintain  communication 
with  all  parties — something  we  in  the 
West  are  uniquely  able  to  do — and  to 
pursue  our  growing  interests  throughout 
the  region.  Only  if  we  engage  construc- 
tively in  southern  Africa  as  a  whole  can 


we  play  our  proper  role  in  the  s< ■■■ 
negotiated  solutions,  peaceful  change 
and  expanding  economic  progre 

In  South  Africa,  the  region's  dorr 
nant  country,  it  is  not  our  task  to  ch<  I 
between  black  and  white.  In  this  rich 
land  of  talented  and  diverse  peoples,  I 
portant  Western  economic,  strategic, 
moral,  and  political  interests  are  at 
stake.  We  must  avoid  action  that  ag- 
gravates the  awesome  challenges  fac:  \ 
South  Africans  of  all  races.  The  Rea^  1 
Administration  has  no  intention  of 
destabilizing  South  Africa  in  order  to 
curry  favor  elsewhere.  Neither  will  v. 
align  ourselves  with  apartheid  policie 


The  Reagan  Administration  has  no  t- 
tention  of  destabilizing  South  Afric 
in  order  to  curry  favor  elsewhere. 


that  are  abhorrent  to  our  own  multi- 
racial democracy.  South  Africa  is  an 
tegral  and  important  element  of  the 
global  economic  system,  and  it  plays 
significant  economic  role  in  its  own 
region.  We  will  not  support  the  sevei  g 
of  those  ties.  It  does  not  serve  our  in 
terests  to  walk  away  from  South  Afr 
any  more  than  it  does  to  play  down  t 
seriousness  of  domestic  and  regional 
problems  it  faces. 

The  Reagan  Administration 
recognizes  that  the  future  of  souther 
Africa  has  not  yet  been  written.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  political  irrespons  I 
ty  and  moral  cowardice  to  conduct 
ourselves  as  though  it  had  been.  We 
need  policies  that  sustain  those  who 
would  resist  the  siren  call  of  violence 
and  the  blandishments  of  Moscow  an 
its  clients.  The  United  States  enjoys 
fruitful  ties  with  most  of  the  African 
states  in  this  region— Zaire,  Zimbabv 
Zambia,  Botswana,  Malawi,  Lesotho, 
Swaziland,  and  Tanzania.  We  seek  tc 
strengthen  and  expand  these  relatior 
ships  through  diplomatic  efforts  on  t 
interrelated  conflicts  in  Namibia  and 
Angola,  through  strong  programs  of 
foreign  assistance,  and  by  fostering  ■ 
panded  trade  and  investment. 

The  United  States  also  seeks  to 
build  a  more  constructive  relationshi 
with  South  Africa,  one  based  on  shai  1 
interests,  persuasion,  and  improved  >  m- 
munication.  There  is  much  ferment  i 
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luth  Africa  today  centered  on  the 
estion  oi  how  all  South  Africans  can 
»re  fully  share  and  participate  in  the 
.  and  political  process.  We 
ize  that  a  measure  of  change  is 
underway  in  South  Africa.  At 
t.  a  time,  when  many  South  Africans 
,  all  races,  in  and  out  of  government, 
\ing  to  move  away  from  apart- 
is  our  task  to  be  supportive  of 
I  a  process  so  that  proponents  of 
form  and  nonviolent  change  can  gain 
;d  hold  the  initiative. 

Namibia  and  Angola.  Let  me  now 

.-  >tch  out  for  you  briefly  what  we  are 
to  achieve  in  Namibia  and 
Much  has  been  said  and  written 
subject  over  the  past  6  months 
of  it  has  even  been  accurate.  We 
that  our  straightforward  and 
ic  approach  is  increasingly 
-tood  at  home  and  abroad. 
Namibia,  I  would  emphasize  that 
s  Administration  did  not  inherit  a 
t  nk  slate.  We  inherited  a  longstanding 
d  highly  contentious  issue  over  which 
stern-led  diplomatic  efforts  had 
iched  an  apparent  impasse.  We  im- 
iiately  recognized  that  the  Namibia 

itions  formed  a  central  part  of 
developing  relationship  with  black 
/riea  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  an 
ant  item  on  the  allied  agenda, 
mibia,  we  concluded,  was  an  issue 
t— unless  resolved— could  bedevil 
se  relationships  and  offer  splendid 

unities  to  our  adversaries. 
All  parties  shared  our  view  that 
Africa  held  the  key  to  a  settle- 
nnt  and  agreed  further  that  the  new 
Zierican  Administration  was  uniquely 
Rationed  to  explore  with  the  South 
as  conditions  under  which  they 
v(uld  be  prepared  to  turn  that  key.  We 
r  ignized  that  U.N.  Security  Council 
r-<ilution  435  represented  a  significant 

atic  achievement,  having  been 
areed  to  in  principle  by  all  parties.  The 
isue  was  to  identify  the  obstacles  to  its 
a  ual  implementation  and  develop  a 
niins  to  address  those  obstacles.  In  ex- 
tjsive  consultations  with  all  parties  on 
tlee  continents,  Secretary  Haig,  Depu- 
t^ecretary  Clark,  and  I  have  explored 
tl  issue.  We  believe  that  progress  has 
n  achieved,  and  we  are  now  working 
c  ;ely  with  our  European  and  Canadian 
the  contact  group  to  shape  con- 
p  te  proposals  to  put  before  the  parties 
'  hern  Africa. 


A  Namibia  settlement  is,  we  believe, 
desirable  and  obtainable  at  an  early 
date.  To  succeed,  it  must  be  interna- 
tionally acceptable— under  U.N.  auspices 
and  in  accordance  with  Resolution  435, 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment. That  framework,  in  our  view,  can 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional measures  aimed  at  reassuring  all 
Namibian  parties  of  fair  treatment  and 
at  answering  certain  basic  constitutional 
questions  prior  to  elections  that  will  lead 
to  independence.  A  Namibia  settlement, 
to  be  successful,  must  offer  a  genuine 
and  equitable  resolution  of  the  conflict 
and  lead  the  way  toward  an  in- 
dependence that  strengthens,  not  under- 
mines, the  security  of  southern  Africa. 

Our  diplomacy  recognizes  openly  the 
intimate  relationship  between  the  con- 
flicts in  Namibia  and  Angola.  We  have 
repeatedly  made  clear  our  position  that 
progress  toward  a  Namibia  settlement 
could  set  the  stage  for  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  forces  from  Angola.  There  is  lit- 
tle debate  about  the  logic  of  this  proposi- 
tion, which  the  Angolan  Government 
itself  accepts  in  part.  But  we  do  not 
share  the  view  that  there  is  anything 
automatic  or  predictable  about  that  rela- 
tionship, as  some  would  argue.  The 
assumption  that  Cubans  will  depart— or 
that  UNITA  will  evaporate  like  the 
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morning  dew— as  South  Africa 
withdraws  from  Namibia  is  pro- 
blematical. What  if  the  civil  strife  in 
Angola  continues  after  Namibia's  in- 
dependence? We  also  wonder  how  a 
young  government  in  the  fragile  new 
state  of  Namibia  can  be  expected  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper  with  a  seemingly 
endless  civil  war  on  its  northern  border, 
with  substantial  Soviet-Cuban  presence 
nearby  and  with  the  consequent  pros- 
pect of  new  sequence  of  intervention  in- 
volving perhaps  both  South  Africa  and 
Communist  forces. 

Clearly,  the  relationship  between 
Namibia  and  Angola  cuts  both  ways. 
One  of  our  first  priorities  has  been  to  in- 
ject some  greater  logic  and  candor  into 
this  discussion  and  to  stimulate  creative 
thinking  about  how  progress  on  each 
front  might  contribute  to  progress  on 
the  other.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
we  are  not  laying  down  preconditions  to 
any  party.  But  there  is  a  factual  rela- 
tionship on  the  ground  that  cannot  be 
denied.  We  believe  that  movement  on 
Namibia  can  reinforce  movement  toward 
Cuban  withdrawal  and  vice  versa. 

Furthermore,  we  are  convinced  that 
a  satisfactory  outcome  can  only  be  based 
on  parallel  movement  in  both  arenas.  In 
our  dialogue  with  the  front-line  states, 
including  the  MPLA  government  in 
Angola,  we  have  repeatedly  underscored 
our  sincere  commitment  to  a  process 
with  benefits  for  all— one  that  need 
threaten  no  one.  Thus,  as  we  make  clear 
our  view  that  UNITA  represents  a 
significant  and  legitimate  factor  in 
Angolan  politics,  we  have  also  main- 
tained our  mutually  fruitful  commercial 
ties  with  Luanda  as  a  symbol  of  the 
future  relationship  that  could  one  day  be 
possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  objec- 
tives and  strategy  defined  here  repre- 
sent an  approach  responsive  to  regional 
realities  and  consistent  with  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  in- 
terests. The  time  has  come  for  us  as  a 
nation  to  erase  any  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  importance  of  Africa  to  U.S. 
interests  and  to  demonstrate  by  our  ac- 
tions that  we  can  conduct  a  serious  and 
sustained  diplomacy  in  Africa.  ■ 
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Libyan  Interference  in  Chad 


■  < 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  July  8,  1981. 
Mr.  Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs. ' 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  us:  the 
growing  intervention  of  Libya  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere. 

Under  Col.  [Muammer]  Qadhafi, 
Libya  has  adopted  a  diplomacy  of 
subversion  in  Africa  and  in  the  Arab 
world.  It  is  a  diplomacy  of  un- 
precedented obstruction  to  our  own  in- 
terests and  objectives.  Qadhafi  has  tried 
in  every  way  he  could  think  of  to  ob- 
struct our  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  He  has  sponsored  subver- 
sion from  Africa  to  the  Philippines.  He 
has  actively  supported  international  ter- 
rorism, using  assassinations  abroad  as 
an  instrument  of  his  policy. 

From  the  outset  of  this  Administra- 
tion, both  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Haig  have  expressed  clearly 
our  serious  opposition  to  a  wide  range  of 
Libyan  misconduct,  including  support 
for  international  terrorism  and  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

Qadhafi's  Expansionist  Goals 

Africa  has  increasingly  become  victim  of 
Qadhafi's  diplomacy  of  subversion.  His 
goals  seem  to  be  farreaching,  possibly  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  an  Arab- 
Islamic  bloc  including  Muslims  of  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  Qadhafi  sees 
himself  as  the  spokesman  of  this  group. 
He  has  no  respect  for  existing,  interna- 
tionally recognized  boundaries;  in  fact, 
his  vision  of  a  pan-Islamic  entity  is  ex- 
pressly intended  to  eliminate  these 
boundaries.  His  first  targets  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  entity  may  well  be  the 
nations  of  the  Sahel— Chad,  Niger,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Senegal — and  parts  of 
Algeria.  Thus  Libya's  announcement  last 
December  of  a  merger  with  Chad  was 
not  mere  hyperbole;  it  was  a  real  ex- 
pression of  Qadhafi's  expansionist  goals 
to  absorb  his  Arab  and  Muslim 
neighbors  in  a  Libyan-dominated  state. 
In  order  to  achieve  his  aims  on  the 


African  Continent,  Qadhafi  has  used  a 
variety  of  methods. 

•  He  has  drawn  people  from 
neighboring  states — often  under  false 
pretexts — into  Libyan  military  con- 
tingents. 

•  He  has  funded  African  political 
parties. 

•  He  has  given  financial  assistance 
to  African  opposition  newspapers. 

•  He  has  provided  budgetary  sup- 
port to  certain  African  Governments. 

•  He  has  used  Libyan  diplomatic 
and  commercial  airlines  facilities  to  sup- 
port clandestine  operations. 

•  He  has  intervened  with  military 
force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  African 
nations. 

•  He  has  been  charged  by  several 
African  nations  with  the  impressment  of 
their  nationals  for  military  training. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of 
Qadhafi's  diplomacy  of  subversion  in 
Africa.  Presidents  [Seyni]  Kountche  of 
Niger,  [Moussa]  Traore  of  Mali,  and 
[Jaafar]  Nimeiri  of  Sudan  have  charged 
the  Libyans  with  attempts  to  overthrow 
their  governments.  The  Governments  of 
Senegal  and  The  Gambia  have  charged 
the  Libyans  with  imprisoning  their  na- 
tionals and  putting  them  into  military 
training  against  their  wills. 

Qadhafi  has  long  been  involved  in 
the  civil  strife  of  Uganda,  using  Libyan 
troops  in  support  of  Idi  Amin.  The 
civilian,  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  Ghana  charged  Libya  with  inter- 
nal subversion  when  it  expelled  Libyan 
diplomats.  And  we  are  now  noticing  an 
increased  Libyan  presence  and  financial 
investment  in  the  Indian  Ocean  nations. 
Libya's  military  intervention  in  Chad  is 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  Qadhafi's 
recent  actions. 

Sub-Saharan  African  nations  have 
not  been  the  only  victims  of  Libyan  in- 
terventionism.  Last  year,  apparently  at 
Qadhafi's  direction,  a  number  of  armed 
guerrillas  sought  to  take  over  the  cen- 
tral Tunisian  town  of  Gafsa.  This 
outrageous  inervention  in  Tunisian  af- 
fairs, apparently  with  the  expectation 
that  the  Tunisians  would  rise  in  support 
of  the  infiltrators  against  their  own 
government,  has  profoundly  troubled  the 
government  of  a  country  with  which  we 


have  long  enjoyed  a  very  close  and 
special  relationship.  Tunisia  was  thus  r 
quired  to  prepare  itself  militarily  for  a 
possible  repetition  of  this  type  of  inci- 
dent. Tunisia  hopes  to  be  able  to  do 
without  subtracting  from  the  resource: 
that  it  has  devoted  to  its  successful 
economic  development  program.  For 
this  reason  the  Administration  has 
sought  a  greatly  increased  FMS  [forei^ 
military  sales]  program  for  Tunisia. 

Qadhafi  has  also  meddled  in  the  M 
die  East.  He  has  long  supported  Pales 
tinian  terrorist  organizations'  attacks  < 
Israel  and  elsewhere.  Most  recently,  ir 
what  can  only  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  i 
terfere  with  a  reasonable  solution  to  tl 
most  recent  tragedy  in  Lebanon,  Liby; 
has  introduced  sophisticated  weapons 
and  trained  personnel  into  Lebanon  ch 
ing  the  highly  volatile  period  of  the  la; 
few  weeks.  Whereas  other  Arab  state' 
have  counseled  together  and  with  us  t 
seek  a  peaceful  solution,  Libyan  effort 
seem  clearly  designed  to  create  the  oj 
posite  outcome  in  Lebanon. 

Libya  has  been  supporting  the 
POLISARIO  [Popular  Liberation  Froi 
for  Rio  de  Oro  and  Saguia]  guerrillas 
the  Western  Sahara.  These  efforts  ha 
been  of  special  concern  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  Morocco.  In  preparation  for  t 
OAU  [Organization  of  African  Unity] 
summit  in  Nairobi  last  week,  however 
the  Libyans  seemed  willing  to  abando 
their  public  support  for  the  POLISAF ) 
for  tactical  reasons.  In  fact,  during  tr 
summit  meeting  the  Libyan  represent 
atives  said  nothing  in  support  of  the 
POLISARIO  and  offered  no  interven- 
tions in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
SDAR  [Saharawi  Democratic  Arab 
Republic].  The  OAU  summit  conclude 
with  a  resolution  calling  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  cease-fire  and  refei  i- 
dum  in  the  Western  Sahara.  We  hav< 
seen  this  as  a  very  positive  outcome  i 
the  OAU  summit  and  praised  King 
Hassan  for  his  initiative  in  leading 
toward  this  outcome.  We  will  be  wat> 
ing  very  carefully  to  see  if  Libya  will 
support  this  resolution.  King  Hassan 
says  the  referendum  can  be  preparec 
within  3  or  4  months.  President  Cha< 
Bendjedid  of  Algeria  has  welcomed  t 
Moroccan  initiative  as  a  helpful  step,  s 
the  candidate  to  be  the  next  Preside!  ol 
the  OAU,  we  hope  Libya  will  give  fu 
support  to  the  resolution  and  to  the 
peaceful  process  that  it  will  initiate.  I 
will  be  watching,  along  with  all  of  A  ca 
and  much  of  Europe,  to  see  if  Libya 
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res  up  to  its  obligation  to  the  OAU  to 
ipport  the  settlement  of  the  Western 
khan  problem.  The  obvious  first 
sponsible  step  would  be  for  Libya  to 
■ge  the  POLISARIO  to  accept  the 
re. 

Perhaps  the  most  bizarre  and  per- 
ooofl  Libyan  policy  under  Qadhafi  has 
■en  the  claim  to  a  right  to  murder 
byan  dissidents  on  foreign  soil  any- 
one, a  claim  repeated  by  Qadhafi 
tun  this  spring  and  one  which  seems 

led  to  the  assassination  of 
byan  nationals  in  several  countries. 

Before  turning  to  the  Libyan  role  in 
et  me  point  out  one  pertinent 
pect  of  Libya's  policies.  I  am  referring 
I  he  acquisition  of  highly  sophisticated 
capons  systems  far  in  excess  of  Libya's 
;  timate  defense  requirements.  In 

ibya's  imports  of  arms  totaled 
.9  billion,  second  only  to  Iran. 

In  the  period  1974-78,  Libya  im- 
rted  $5  billion  worth  of  arms,  of 
rich  $3.4  billion  originated  in  the 

iet  Union.  Libya  and  the  Soviet 
uon  share  many  common  goals  in 
nea  in  what  might  be  called  a  "mar- 
.ge  of  convenience."  Libya  pays  for 
viet  arms  with  hard  currency.  These 
ne  arms  give  Libya  the  ability  to  pro- 
t  its  power  throughout  the  continent, 
ider  Qadhafi,  the  instruments  of 
'lence  have  become  central  to  Libya's 
Hides. 

Li 

e  Libyan  intervention  in  Chad  has 
:-n  the  most  disturbing  manifestation 
:  date  of  Qadhafi's  intentions  in  Africa. 
I  van  interest  in  its  southern  neighbor 
jased  on  ancient  religious  and  tribal 
js  which  have  given  rise  to  longstand- 
..;.  if  disputed,  territorial  claims. 

Under  Qadhafi,  Libya  began  its  ter- 
'  rial  occupation  of  Chad  by  laying 
:im  to  the  Aouzou  Strip,  the  northern- 
st  part  of  Chad  which  is  reputed  to 
rich  in  minerals.  In  1973  Libyan 
:  ops  entered  the  region,  and  by  1975 
Ipoli  officially  declared  its  annexation 
'■  Libya. 

Libya  entered  Chad  in  force  in  Oc- 
^er  1980  at  the  request  of  the  nominal 
iid  of  the  Chadian  Government, 
^ikouni  Oueddei.  By  late  1980  there 
*l'e  7,000  Libyan  troops  in  Chad  and, 
>late,  there  has  been  no  significant 
Ruction  in  the  Libyan  presence.  At  one 
pnt  Qadhafi  announced  the  merger  of 
Jjid  with  Libya,  which  outraged  most 
ican  opinion.  Despite  his  later  asser- 


tion that  he  is  ready  to  leave  Chad  any 
time  upon  the  request  of  the  Chadian 
Government,  he  has  also  publicly  stated 
that  he  will  not  be  forced  out  of  Chad. 


African  Reaction  to  Invasion 

Initial  African  reaction  to  the  Libyan  in- 
vasion of  Chad  and  the  merger  an- 
nouncement was  very  negative,  produc- 
ing considerable  OAU  efforts  to  secure 
Libyan  withdrawal.  In  an  emergency 
meeting  in  Lome,  Togo,  in  January,  an 
OAU  ad  hoc  committee  issued  a  com- 
munique condemning  the  proposed 
merger  and  calling  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Libyan  troops.  Libya  rein- 
forced its  forces  in  Chad  after  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  requested  French 
troops  to  protect  its  border  with  Chad. 

In  the  intervening  months,  however, 
various  African  attempts  to  negotiate  a 
Libyan  withdrawal  from  Chad  failed.  At 
last  month's  Nairobi  summit  meeting, 
the  OAU  called  for  a  peacekeeping 


force  but  did  not  condemn  Libya's  troop 
presence.  We  regret  that  the  member 
states  did  not  issue  a  strong,  unified 
condemnation  of  Libyan  military  in- 
tervention in  Chad.  We  know  that  many 
African  countries  are  deeply  concerned 
about  Libyan  activities  in  Chad  and  the 
dangers  they  pose. 

Shortly  after  the  Chadian  invasion, 
Qadhafi  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said: 
"We  consider  [Niger]  second  in  line  to 
Chad,"  a  statement  which  many  con- 
sidered to  be  an  implied  threat  to  Niger. 
Several  African  states  spoke  up  forceful- 
ly at  the  OAU  summit.  Yet  we  must  also 
recognize  the  vulnerability  of  many 
African  states  and  their  economic  and 
military  weaknesses,  making  difficult 
unified  opposition  to  Libyan  aggression 
and  subversion. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  an 
African  reaction  and  a  strong  one  in 
some  cases.  Senegal,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
and  The  Gambia  broke  diplomatic  rela- 
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LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JULY  7,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
720  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980,  I  am 
submitting  the  following  report  on  the  inter- 
nal situation  in  Zimbabwe. 

In  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  Report  to  Congress  on  Zimbabwe,  the 
country  has  continued  to  gain  political  and 
economic  momentum  in  an  atmosphere  that 
can  be  characterized  as  both  dynamic  and 
stable. 

The  overwhelming  response  from 
Western  donor  nations  and  international 
organizations  at  the  March  Donors'  Con- 
ference, which  resulted  in  $2  billion  pledged 
over  the  next  three  to  five  years,  will  allow 
the  government  to  move  forward  immediate- 
ly with  its  economic  development  program 
and  its  plans  for  reconstruction  and  land 
resettlement.  The  success  of  the  conference 
vindicated  Prime  Minister  Mugabe's  decision 
to  turn  to  the  West  for  economic  and  political 
support  and  allows  the  West  to  play  a  role  in 
the  emerging  political/economic  structure. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  volume  and  stridency  of  public 
exchanges  between  the  governments  of  South 
Africa  and  Zimbabwe.  The  exchanges  derive 
primarily  from  a  concern  of  both  countries 
that  the  other  is  giving  support  to  anti- 
government  groups.  Despite  this  develop- 
ment, there  remains  a  strong  basis  for 
cooperation,  given  the  extensive  interrela- 


tionship between  the  two  countries  in  trade 
and  communications. 

The  disarmament  process  in  Zimbabwe  is 
now  well  on  its  way  to  being  completed.  Ap- 
proximately 18,000  former  guerrillas  in  seven 
camps  around  the  country  have  been  com- 
pletely disarmed.  While  it  is  likely  that  arms 
caches  and  illegally  armed  men  are  still  pres- 
ent in  the  country,  the  disarmament  that  has 
occurred  represents  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant achievements  since  independence. 

There  has  been  some  concern  expressed 
by  the  business  community  lately  on  the 
foreign  investment  climate  in  Zimbabwe,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  possibility  that  the 
government  may  decide  to  participate  in  the 
sale  of  Zimbabwe's  minerals  through  a 
Minerals  Marketing  Board.  Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  has  publicly  stated  that  his  govern- 
ment's policy  is  to  provide  an  acceptable  and 
effective  marketing  system  for  all  minerals 
and  metals  produced  in  Zimbabwe  with  a 
view  to  increasing  sales  and  profits.  The 
Prime  Minister  made  a  general  reference  to 
the  Marketing  Board  again  in  his  May  1 
speech  but  no  determination  has  yet  been 
made  about  the  functions  the  Board  will  per- 
form. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Charles  S. 
Percy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidental  Documents  of  July  13,  1981).  ■ 
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tions  with  Libya  in  1980.  Mauritania, 
Mali,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and  Niger  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  transformation 
of  Libyan  embassies  into  People's 
Bureaus  last  year  and  reacted  by  expel- 
ling the  Libyan  diplomats  from  their 
countries.  Kenya  and  Upper  Volta  re- 
fused to  allow  the  establishment  of  Peo- 
ple's Bureaus.  Sudan  has  long  con- 
sidered Libya  responsible  for  a  series  of 
unsuccessful  coup  attempts,  most 
recently  in  1977,  and  has  been  extremely 
concerned  about  the  presence  of  Libyan 
troops  in  Chad.  On  June  25,  1981,  accus- 
ing the  Libyans  of  involvement  in  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  embassy  of  Chad  in  Khar- 
toum, Sudan  expelled  all  Libyan 
diplomats. 

U.S.  Policy 

The  U.S.  Government  believes  that  a 
continued  Libyan  military  presence  in 
Chad,  rather  than  bringing  peace  to  that 
war-ravaged  country,  insures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  civil  war  and  proves  a 
threat  to  neighboring  states.  Libya 
should  follow  through  immediately  on  its 
announced  intention  and  expeditiously 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Chad. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Libyan 
military  presence  in  Chad  is  an  African 
problem  requiring  an  African  solution. 
More  generally,  it  is  up  to  African  states 
in  the  first  instance  to  stand  firm 
against  further  Libyan  efforts  at  subver- 
sion. Similarly,  the  governments  of 
Africa,  not  our  own,  have  the  task  of 
making  people  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  Libyan  blandishments,  covert 
activities,  and  financial  promises. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
recognize  that  African  nations  need 
assistance  against  Qadhafi's  diplomacy 
of  subversion  and  support  for  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Qadhafi's  general  pat- 
tern of  unacceptable  conduct  worldwide 
convinced  this  Administration  that  the 
United  States  could  no  longer  carry  on 
"business  as  usual"  with  Qadhafi's  Libya 
and  led  to  the  closing  of  their  People's 
Bureau  in  Washington  in  May  of  this 
year.  We  want  to  help  African  nations 
threatened  by  Qadhafi's  diplomacy.  In 
our  FY  1982  budget,  this  Administration 
added  substantial  funds  for  military 
assistance  to  Tunisia  and  Sudan,  two 
countries  directly  threatened  by  Libya. 
We  are  seeking  ways  to  help,  with  both 
economic  and  military  support,  others 
similarly  threatened. 


Policy  Problems  of  Arms  Control 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 

BUabie  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 


by  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  July  24,  1981. 
Mr.  Rostow  is  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmanent  Agency  (ACDA).1 

I  am  honored  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee in  the  first  of  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  long  series  of  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions on  many  aspects  of  the  respon- 
sibilities we  share.  I  look  forward  to  our 
collaboration. 

At  this  point,  I  shall  try  not  simply 
to  repeat  the  ideas  of  the  three  recent 
expositions  of  Administration  policy  in 
the  field  of  arms  control — President 
Reagan's  statement  of  July  16  on  non- 
proliferation  policy;  Secretary  of  State 
Haig's  speech  of  July  14,  1981,  at  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  in  New  York; 
and  the  opening  statement  I  presented 
on  June  22  at  my  confirmation  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Instead,  I  shall  open  our  conversation  by 
commenting  on  some  of  the  main  policy 
problems  of  arms  control  as  I  am  begin- 
ning to  see  them  from  my  desk. 

Arms  Control — An  Integral  Part 
of  Foreign  and  Defense  Policy 

Let  me  start  with  the  principle  on  which 
all  three  of  the  statements  to  which  I 
have  referred  are  based — that  arms  con- 
trol agreements  are  an  integral  and     s 
potentially  a  useful  part  of  our  foreign 
and  defense  policy  but  not  a  substitute 
for  it  and  by  no  means  "the  political 
centerpiece  or  the  crucial  barometer"  of 
Soviet- American  relations,  in  Secretary 
Haig's  phrase.  No  proposition  about 
arms  control  is  more  nearly  self-evident. 
But  I  have  been  startled  during  my 
first  few  weeks  on  the  job  to  discover 
how  many  people  do  not  believe  it.  Both 
at  home  and  abroad,  a  substantial 
number  of  people  are  convinced  that 
there  is  magic  in  arms  control 
agreements  and,  indeed,  even  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviets 
about  nuclear  arms  and  that  if  we  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
about  strategic  nuclear  arms — any 
agreements — the  risk  of  war,  and 
especially  the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  will 
diminish.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I 
hear  variations  of  this  theme:  "But  if  we 
insist  on  verification,"  people  say,  "or  on 
reductions  in  the  size  of  nuclear  arsenals 


or  the  disclosure  of  data  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  whatever,  the  Soviets  will  sa; 
'no,'  "  as  if  that  were  a  conclusive  obje( 
tion  to  the  suggestion  I  had  put  for- 
ward. The  implicit  premise  of  these 
remarks,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  better 
have  even  a  bad  agreement  than  no 
agreement  at  all  and  that  we  must,  in 
the  end,  agree  to  whatever  terms  the 
Soviet  Union  lays  down  in  order  to  ha 
the  security  blanket  of  an  arms  contro 
agreement. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  si 
views  could  have  survived  our  recent  < 
perience  with  arms  control.  Manifestly 
arms  control  agreements  cannot  and  c 
not  guarantee  the  peace.  The  Versailk 
treaty  and  the  naval  arms  limitation 


.  .  .  arms  control  agreements 
cannot  and  do  not  guarantee  the 
peace. 


agreements  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  di 
not  prevent  the  Second  World  War.  > 
did  the  SALT  I  agreements,  or  the  pr  - 
ess  of  negotiating  SALT  II  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  from  radically  enlarging  I 
sphere  of  influence  through  the 
systematic  use  of  war  as  an  instrumei 
of  national  policy. 

The  pace  of  Soviet  expansion  has 
been  accelerating  for  the  last  decade; 
the  state  system  itself  is  now  crumbli 
before  our  eyes  under  the  impact  of  1 1 
pressure.  With  Soviet  campaigns  of  e 
pansion  activity  under  way  in  Asia,  tr 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  the  Caribbe* 
with  Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
United  States  itself  under  threat,  we 
have  reluctantly  become  conscious  of  e 
strategic  goals  and  the  aggressive 
nature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  th 
menacing  weight  of  the  military  build  i 
on  which  it  rests.  We  have  become  cc 
scious  as  well  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
close  to  a  turning  point — that  unless  I 
and  our  allies  act  decisively  now  to 
restore  the  stability  of  the  state  syste . 
and  back  our  policy  with  clearly  ade- 
quate deterrent  force,  our  capacity  t( 
protect  our  vital  national  interests  in 
peace  will  become  problematical. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that " 
first  and  foremost"  objective  of  our 
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reign  and  defense  policy  is  "the 
tablishment  of  lasting  world  peace."  I 
iphasize  the  word  "establishment."  It 
fully  justified  bj  the  transformation  of 
e  balance  o\'  power  and  of  the  political 
uation  which  has  taken  place  since 
TO  or  so. 

President  Reagan's  thesis  that  the 
tablishment  of  peace  is  our  most  vital 
tional  interest  is  not  a  simple  idea;  it 
>ans  far  more  than  the  fact  that  at 
j  given  moment  the  guns  may  be 
eat  For  the  United  States  to  be  truly 

e  as  a  free  nation  within  a 
nerally  peaceful  society  of  nations  re- 
ires  us  to  face  problems  of  world 
blic  order  we  have  long  preferred  to 
Its  for  granted  or  to  ignore.  Peace  is 
t  a  political  condition  which  just  hap- 
ns;  it  is  not  even  the  natural  state  of 
ernational  society.  On  the  contrary, 
•  a  system,  based  on  accepted 
od  the  essential  cooperation  of 
e  great  powers  in  enforcing  those 

nerally  and  fairly.  It  must  be 
hieved  by  the  sustained  effort  of 
vernments.  Peace  will  be  restored  on- 
if  we  and  our  allies  actively  encourage 
nurture  it,  and  enforce  it  by  devising 
d  carrying  out  policies  of  global  and 
=fional  stability  and  persuading  the  na- 
ns that  in  the  nuclear  world  there  can 
no  real  alternative  to  the  principle  of 
itual  restraint  in  international  affairs. 

To  pursue  such  policies  effectively, 
>  must  create  the  "objective 
nditions"  for  peace — the  articulation 
clear  goals  for  our  foreign  and 
fense  policies  and  the  organization  of 
■ong  regional  coalitions  to  see  that 
ese  goals  are  fulfilled.  To  that  end,  the 
iministration  has  revitalized  the  policy 
containment  which  has  been  the 
^artisan  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign 
d  defense  policy  since  1947.  The  Presi- 
Dt  and  the  Congress  together  are 
>ving  vigorously  to  rebuild  our 
litary  forces,  to  strengthen  our 
lances,  and  to  forge  new  relationships 
th  other  nations  which  share  our  con- 
rn  about  the  threat  to  world  public 
ier  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
tellites,  proxies,  and  proteges.  Our 
ies  are  taking  important  steps  to 
ihance  their  contribution  to  our  pro- 
(im  of  collective  diplomacy  and  securi- 
i  As  this  committee  knows  very  well, 
liomacy  without  force  behind  it  is  im- 
itent.  With  the  world  in  disarray, 
fice  can  be  achieved  only  be  deterring 
stopping  aggression,  not  by  wishing  it 
^ay. 

Our  problem  is  to  define  the  role  of 


arms  control  in  the  quest  for  peace.  As 
Secretary  Haig  said  on  July  14: 
"...  the  search  for  sound  arms  con- 
trol agreements  should  be  an  essential 
element  of  our  program  for  achieving^ 
and  maintaining  peace."  That  sentence, 
along  with  the  arms  control  principles 
the  Secretary  spelled  out  in  his  Foreign 
Policy  Association  speech,  provides  a 
clear  compass  for  our  policy  in 
negotiating  arms  control  agreements 
and  a  standard  for  judging  arms  control 
agreements  when  they  are  reached. 

Negotiations  must  never  be  allowed 
to  decouple  us  from  our  allies  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  process  of  restoring  the 
military  balance.  The  instructions  to  our 
negotiators  will  make  it  clear  that  agree- 
ment, however  desirable,  should  rest  on 
the  bedrock  of  what  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  national  strategic  policy 
objectives.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  that 
we  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  by 
allowing  arms  control  considerations  to 
influence  our  policy  with  regard  to 
weapons  procurement  and  even 
strategy.  This  is  a  risk  we  must  guard 
against  at  all  costs,  particularly  as  the 
pressures  of  Soviet  arms  control  prop- 
aganda mount.  Sound  strategic  planning 
must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
SALT  or  START  [strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion talks]. 

Policy  Differences  on  the 
Nuclear  Weapon 

At  the  threshold,  we  face  the  dilemma 
which  has  haunted  arms  control  negotia- 
tions from  the  beginning — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  dif- 
ferent policies  with  regard  to  the 


in  the  negotiations  now  before  us  about 
long  range  theater  nuclear  weapons  and 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

U.S.  doctrine  is  that  the  goals  of  our 
nuclear  forces  are  deterrence  and  stabili- 
ty. Our  nuclear  arsenal  exists  to  make 
certain  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  any  other  country  could  use  or  bran- 
dish nuclear  weapons  in  world  politics 
for  aggressive  purposes.  Our  purpose  is 
to  maintain  a  credible  second-strike 
capability  so  that  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  its  vital  interests  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times  against  nuclear  attack 
or  the  threat  of  nuclear  attack.  With  an 
assured  second-strike  capability,  we 
should  be  able  to  use  military  force  in 
defense  of  our  interests  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  do  so,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  many  other  strategically 
critical  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  In  my 
view — and  here  I  speak  for  President 
Reagan — this  is  and  must  remain  the 
minimal  goal  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  and 
our  minimal  goal  in  arms  control 
negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet 
adopted  this  position.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mission  of  its  nuclear  forces  is  in- 
timidation and  coercion — and,  if 
necessary,  victory  in  nuclear  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  building  one 
nuclear  weapon  system  after  another  in 
an  obvious  effort  not  only  to  equal  but 
to  surpass  the  United  States  and  thus  to 
paralyze  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal. 
Achieving  such  a  position,  they  believe 
and  say,  would  permit  them  to  expand 
their  domain  almost  at  will,  using  covert 
methods  of  subversion  or  conventional 
forces  under  the  protective  cover  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  superiority  in 
nuclear  arms. 


Negotiations  must  never  be  allowed  to  decouple  us  from  our  allies  or  to 
interfere  with  the  process  of  restoring  the  military  balance. 


nuclear  weapon  and  different  objectives 
in  negotiations  about  possible 
agreements  to  limit  the  mad  spiral  of 
nuclear  arms  accumulation.  The  two  na- 
tions have  similiar  interests  in  opposing 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation,  and  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  of  1968 
was  not  exceptionally  difficult  to 
negotiate.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  SALT  agreements,  as  we  all 
know.  Unless  the  Soviet  Union  comes  to 
accept  a  different  philosophy  about  the 
objectives  of  its  foreign  policy  and  the 
role  of  the  nuclear  weapon  in  world 
politics,  we  can  anticipate  a  stormy  time 


During  the  SALT  period,  the  Soviet 
Union  made  great  progress  toward  this 
end.  I  need  not  recite  the  litany  of  new 
weapons  deployed  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
last  10  years.  In  general  terms,  the  most 
threatening  features  of  this  buildup  have 
been  the  massive  increase  in  hard- 
target-kill-capable  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  reentry-vehicles; 
the  growth  in  the  destructive  potential 
of  Soviet  strategic  forces  as  a  whole;  the 
deployment  of  mobile,  highly-accurate, 
and  MIRVed  [multiple  independently- 
targetable  reentry  vehicle]  long-range 
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theater  nuclear  forces;  and  the  con- 
tinued development  of  their  already  ex- 
tensive strategic  air  defenses. 

The  United  States  failed  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  Soviet  build-up,  partly 
because  we  placed  excessive  faith  in 
arms  control  as  a  solution  for  our 
strategic  problems.  As  a  result,  two  legs 
of  our  strategic  triad  are  now 
threatened — the  survivability  of  Ameri- 
can ICBMs  to  a  Soviet  first-strike  is  in 
question  and  bomber  penetration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  assured  only  by  a 
vigorous  U.S.  modernization  effort.  In 
addition,  large-scale  Soviet  SS-20 
deployments  threaten  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  and,  if  unanswered,  would  in- 
crease the  hazards  to  NATO  of 
resistance  to  Soviet  aggression.  The 
Soviets  now  lead  the  United  States  in 
important  measures  of  strategic 
strength — leads  which  translate  into 
coercive  power  through  perceptions  of 
U.S.  weakness. 

The  Soviet  strategic  buildup  is  aimed 
not  at  strategic  stability  but  at  strategic 
instability.  Soviet  strategic  programs  are 
designed  to  threaten  the  survivability  of 
our  strategic  forces.  This  emphasis  in 
Soviet  military  doctrine  and  action  is  in 
itself  a  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction,  which  many 
Americans  thought  both  sides  had 
adopted  in  1972.  The  Soviet  lead  in 
heavy  and  accurate  ICBMs,  capable  of 
destroying  a  large  part  of  our  nuclear 
ICBM  force  in  a  first  strike,  undermines 
the  basis  for  reciprocal  restraint  in  a 
crisis.  Such  a  situation  is  a  recipe  for 
nuclear  blackmail.  It  is  no  accident  that 
one  now  hears  discussion  of  such  distur- 
bing options  as  launch-on-warning  of 
missile  attack. 

What  are  the  broader  effects  of  this 
buildup  and  of  the  delayed  U.S.  response 
to  it?  I  believe  the  Soviet  strategic 
buildup  operates  on  three  levels. 

First,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  the 
Soviet  drumbeat  acts  on  the  collective 
psyche  of  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  allies.  There  is  great  fear 
abroad,  not  only  of  nuclear  war  but  of 
American  inadequacies  and,  ultimately, 
of  abandonment  by  the  United  States. 
That  fear  cannot  be  diminished  if  the 
Soviets  run  while  we  continue  to  walk. 

Second,  the  Soviets  may  feel  em- 
boldened to  undertake  conventional  ag- 
gression, like  their  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  secure  in  the  belief  that 
their  strategic  forces  can  checkmate 
ours.  Certainly  Soviet  behavior  in  recent 
years  suggests  that  their  pursuit  of 


strategic  instability  has  had  its  predict- 
able consequences — unprecedented  risk- 
taking  and  aggression  in  conventional 
and  covert  conflict.  Given  the  global 
nature  of  our  foreign  policy  interests, 
and  local  Soviet  conventional  superiority 
in  certain  areas,  strategic  instability  is  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  It  matters  lit- 
tle, after  all,  if  the  Soviets  turn  out  to 
be  wrong  about  the  American  response 
to  nuclear  blackmail;  a  devastating  con- 
flict could  result  just  the  same. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  had  little  in- 
centive to  negotiate  serious  arms  reduc- 
tions. They  view  the  SALT  process  as 
having  been  enormously  successful — at 
least  in  the  short-term. 

Posture  Toward  Negotiations 

The  situation  as  I  have  described  it  has 
not  developed  suddenly  but  has  grown 
day  by  day  throughout  the  SALT  period. 
Neither  the  SALT  II  Treaty  nor 


Congress  together  are  making  th<r  dec 
sions  to  restore  our  deterrent  capabilit 
both  nuclear  and  conventional.  These 
decisions  are  indispensable  in  themseh. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  security. 
Moreover,  fair  and  balanced  arms  con- 
trol agreements  would  be  inconceivabl 
without  them. 

I  might  add  a  word  here  on  the 
much-mooted  subject  of  "linkage."  Pre 
dent  Reagan  has  not  laid  down  par- 
ticular criteria  of  Soviet  behavior  as  a 
precondition  for  negotiations.  He  has 
structed  us  to  approach  arms  control  • 
ly  as  a  vital  problem  in  foreign  policy 
and  national  security,  through  which  < 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  jointly 
stabilize  our  relations  and  contribute  1 
the  restoration  of  world  public  order, 
his  Foreign  Policy  Association  speech 
Secretary  Haig  pointed  out  that  certa 
forms  of  Soviet  behavior  directly  affe 
the  possiblity  for  success  in  arms  con- 
trol. For  example,  in  1968,  when  I  las 


.  .  .   the  linkage  we  seek  between  Soviet  behavior  and  arms  control 
should  not  be  merely  a  transitory  or  isolated  Soviet  action  .  .  .  but  e 
restoration  of  world  order  sustained  by  deterrence. 


cosmetic  amendments  to  it  would  have 
changed  the  situation.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  we  lost  our  bearings  and  forgot 
what  we  wanted  from  arms  control.  Not 
only  did  we  accept  greater  threats  to 
our  forces,  but  we  agreed  to  ceilings  and 
definitions  that  would  permit  the  Soviets 
far  greater  capabilities  against  us  than 
now  exist.  We  settled  for  superficial 
limitations  while  the  threat  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

In  this  situation,  what  is  our  posture 
toward  arms  control  negotiations?  Ob- 
viously, the  profound  changes  in  the 
strategic  environment  since  1972  require 
the  United  States  to  review  the  arms 
control  policies  which  have  failed  and  to 
devise  new  ones  better  adapted  to  the 
world  as  it  is.  That  process  of  review  is 
now  going  on  throughout  the  executive 
branch,  under  forced  draft.  Some  of  the 
issues  are  complex.  We  are  working  on 
new  measures  of  destructive  power  to 
replace  deployed  launchers  as  the  count- 
ing unit  of  the  new  agreements,  trying 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  verification,  and 
tackling  a  number  of  other  fundamental 
problems.  A  review  of  this  character 
takes  time.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
doing  everything  I  can  to  speed  it  along. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  and 


was  in  the  government,  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  Czechoslovakia,  and 
President  Johnson  cancelled  a  trip  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  strategic  arms  lim  I 
tion,  among  other  things.  Under  the  •  - 
cumstances,  it  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable for  the  President  to  go.  As 
Secretary  Haig  remarked,  this  kind  c 
linkage  is  a  fact  of  life.  That  problem 
aside,  the  linkage  we  seek  between 
Soviet  behavior  and  arms  control  sho  i 
not  be  merely  a  transitory  or  isolatec 
Soviet  action— the  sight  of  a  dove  onie 
troubled  waters  or  the  visits  of  Russi  i 
ballet  companies  to  American  cities-  at 
the  restoration  of  world  order  sustaii  1 
by  deterrence.  The  process  of  seekini 
arms  control  agreements  could  and 
should  play  a  positive  part  in  that  efJ  t 
No  arms  control  agreement  can  u- 
tribute  to  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  worl 
unless  we  have  confidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  abiding  by  its  terms,  e 
must  insure  that  arms  control  limita 
tions  are  verifiable.  The  problem  of 
verification  is  fundamental  to  mean- 
ingful progress  on  arms  control. 
Reciprocal  restraints  can  only  be  in- 
duced if  each  party  has  confidence  tl  t 
the  other  is,  indeed,  reciprocating.  B 
the  scale  and  complexity  of  the  Sovii 
nuclear  arsenal  and  the  changing 
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hnology  of  nuclear  weapons  are 
shing  us  to  the  limits  of  national 
•IniK-al  means  of  verification.  The 
viet  leadership  must  understand  that 
?ir  secrecy  about  weapons  production 
j  deployment  is  counterproductive, 
e  cat  and  mouse  game  must  end.  The 
viet  Union  is  now  our  equal— at 
st — in  military  strength.  If  they  can- 
t  be  more  forthcoming  given  the  pres- 
t  "correlation  of  forces,"  it  is  difficult 
imagine  what  level  of  military 
priority  would  be  required  to  induce 
>re  cooperation.  We  are  considering 
;  possibility  of  early  discussions  with 

Soviets  on  general  principles  of 
havior  in  arms  control  verification  and 
npliance  matters.  These  would  not  be 
conations  but  talks  looking  to 
reements  further  down  the  line, 
rhaps  as  part  of  the  START 
reements.  And  we  have  undertaken  a 
idamental  review  of  the  technical 
jects  of  verification,  monitoring,  and 
npliance  in  relation  to  existing  and 
ispecrive  arms  control  agreements. 

At  this  stage,  I  can  offer  two  prin- 
iles  which  will  guide  our  thinking  on 
pification. 

First,  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves 
I  negotiating  only  about  aspects  of  the 
:>blem  which  can  be  detected  by  na- 
Tal  technical  means.  We  shall  begin 
:  devising  substantive  limitations  that 
i  strategically  significant  and  then 

•  istruct  the  set  of  measures  necessary 

•  nsure  verifiability.  These  may  well  in- 
:  ie  procedures  of  cooperation  between 

United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
i  h  as  detailed  data  exchanges  and  pro- 
>■  ons  to  enhance  our  confidence  in 
1  a  obtained  by  national  technical 
uns. 

Second,  we  shall  seek  verification 
)  visions  which  not  only  insure  that  ac- 
:i  threats  to  our  security  resulting 
Em  possible  violations  can  be  detected 
r .  timely  manner  but  also  limit  the 
i  lihood  of  ambiguous  situations 
i  eloping.  Ambiguity  can  never  be 
d  inated  entirely.  But  we  shall  do  our 
wt  to  keep  it  to  a  minimum.  Am- 
twious  provisions  result  in  compliance 
q'stions  and  compliance  questions, 
fn  if  ultimately  resolved,  strain  the  at- 
mphere  for  arms  control  negotiations. 

Given  the  importance  of  verification 
k  the  viability  of  arms  control  across 
d  board,  Soviet  willingness  to  consider 
K  jerative  measures  to  improve  the 
v<  fiability  of  specific  limitations  may 
r*  litmus  test  of  their  commitment  to 

'jus  limitations. 


An  important  element  of  our  review 
of  U.S.  arms  control  policy  will  be  to  set 
priorities  among  our  objectives  so  that 
specific  approaches  and  goals  for  the 
next  agreement  can  be  devised. 

We  shall  be  analyzing  several  arms 
control  issues  in  the  months  ahead,  us- 
ing these  principles  as  our  guideposts. 
On  theater  nuclear  forces,  the  substan- 
tive position  we  are  developing  is 
consistent  with  our  requirements.  It  is 
important  to  move  ahead  quickly  in 
order  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet 
Backfires  and  SS-20s. 

In  SALT— or  should  I  say  START— 
the  weapons  systems  necessarily  covered 
are  more  varied,  the  technical  issues 
associated  with  them  are  more  complex, 
and  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
our  arms  control  posture  and  weapons 
procurement  decisions  not  yet  made, 
such  as  the  MX  and  a  new  strategic 
bomber.  I  continue  to  hope  and  expect 
that  our  preliminary  discussions  with  the 
Soviets  will  culminate  in  negotiations  by 
early  next  spring. 

But,  in  my  view,  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  haste  in 
this  area.  We  ought  neither  to  rush  to 
the  table  nor  rush  to  an  agreement. 
Once  talks  begin,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  negotiate  persistently  and  patiently 
and  not  raise  expectations  of  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

I  should  note  other  arms  control 
areas  in  which  study  is  underway  within 
ACDA  and  the  government  as  a  whole. 

•  The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty 
have  been  signed — but  not  ratified — for 
7  and  5  years,  respectively.  While  all  op- 
tions are  being  considered,  I  personally 
believe  we  should  either  request  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
these  agreements  or  return  to  the 
negotiating  table  soon  if  some  changes 
are  deemed  necessary.  I  believe  there  is 
merit  in  these  treaties  and  that  we 
should  move  forward  on  them. 

•  The  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty 
review  is  scheduled  for  1982.  We  will  be 
taking  a  particularly  close  look  at  the 
agreement  in  light  of  the  ICBM  basing 
mode  decision  when  it  is  reached.  I 
should  urge  caution,  however,  on  those 
who  favor  a  precipitous  withdrawal  from 
the  agreement. 

•  Antisatellite  arms  control  is  also 
under  review.  There  were  three  rounds 
of  negotiations  in  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration, and  some  progress  was 


made  toward  an  agreement.  We  are 
reviewing  the  net  effects  of  an  an- 
tisatellite arms  agreement  and  studying 
the  verification  questions  in  this  complex 
and  novel  field. 


Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  underlying  basis  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion  policy  cannot  be  different  from  that 
in  other  areas  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
watchwords  are,  again,  stability  and 
reciprocal  restraint  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  world  public  order.  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  nonproliferation, 
issued  on  July  16,  makes  this  clear. 

First,  as  the  President  said,  we 
must  attempt  to  address  the  underlying 
motivations  which  are  driving  a  number 
of  nations  to  consider  acquiring  nuclear 
explosives.  Regional  instabilities  and  the 
general  deterioration  of  the  international 
environment  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  insecurities  that  lead 
states  to  flirt  with  the  nuclear  explosives 
option.  Unless  we,  our  allies,  and  other 
nations  move  decisively  to  restore  world 
public  order,  both  generally  and 
regionally,  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
over  the  long  run  to  prevent  nuclear 
proliferation  on  a  large  scale.  In  this 
context,  we  are  examining  the 
possibilities  of  encouraging  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  which  would  make  the 
Middle  East  a  nuclear  weapons  free 
zone.  It  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
promise,  and  we  are  giving  it  a  high 
priority  on  our  agenda. 

Second,  there  must  be  international 
norms  and  guidelines  that  can  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  countries  are 
not  acquiring  nuclear  explosives  and 
that  nuclear  programs  are  not  being 
used  for  such  purposes.  While  these 
safeguards  can  never  be  perfect  and  will 
always  need  improvement,  they  deter 
most  nations  from  seriously  considering 
the  nuclear  weapons  option  and  give  us 
early  warning  of  developments  in  the 
other  direction.  We  must  move  vigorous- 
ly in  this  area.  Without  such  a  regime, 
the  possibility  of  proliferation  will  under- 
mine U.S.  efforts  to  restore  regional  or 
international  stability.  In  this  regard, 
the  President  declared  support  for  the 
NPT,  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  and 
strengthened  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards.  In  addition, 
the  principal  nuclear-supplier  nations 
must  further  improve  cooperation  in 
restraining  commercial  exports — with 
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particular  emphasis  on  regions  of  in- 
stability— to  insure  that  exports  of 
nuclear  technologies  do  not  contribute  to 
the  risk  of  proliferation. 

Third,  the  President  declared  that 
reestablishing  the  United  States  as  a 
reliable  partner  for  peaceful  nuclear 
cooperation  is  essential  to  our  non- 
proliferation  goals.  Our  ability  to  gain 
support  and  to  exercise  influence  in  this 
critical  area  will  diminish  if  we  do  not 
remain  an  active  and  responsible  sup- 
plier of  the  nuclear  programs  of  other 
countries. 

The  President's  statement  reflects 
the  continuity  of  our  policy  in  its  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  non- 
proliferation  as  one  of  the  critical 
challenges  facing  the  United  States  in 
international  affairs. 

Arms  Control  and  Propaganda 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  make 
arms  control  an  important  feature  of  its 
unremitting  worldwide  propaganda  and 
disinformation  campaign  against  us. 
Countering  that  campaign  must  be  an 
important  aspect  of  ACDA's  work,  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  International 
Communication  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  government.  You  will  all 
recall  the  case  of  the  enhanced  radiation 
warhead,  the  so-called  neutron  bomb,  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Soviet  Union  scored 
a  stunning  propaganda  victory  in  that 
episode  and  a  very  damaging  one.  It  did 
not  deserve  its  victory.  The  Soviet  argu- 
ment was  ridiculous.  But  our  response 
was  inadequate,  and  they  prevailed.  I 
have  the  neutron  bomb  affair  very  much 
in  mind  when  I  read  Soviet  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
negotiate  arms  control  agreements  and 
are  seeking  nuclear  war.  We  shall  not  be 
outdone  again. 

To  strengthen  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess in  establishing  peace,  reaching 
useful  arms  control  agreements,  and 
minimizing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress continue  its  support  of  the  military 
budget  proposed  by  President  Reagan. 
The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
should  continue  their  partnership  in 
rebuilding  America's  armed  forces. 
Weapons  systems  procurement  must  not 
be  delayed  for  arms  control  negotiations 
or  vice  versa.  We  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
the  promise  of  peace  without  the 
discipline  of  power  and  perseverance. 
We  shall  need  both.  We  must  be  strong 


enough  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  its  best  course  is  to  respect  the  fun- 
damental rules  dealing  with  the  interna- 
tional use  of  force  and  to  embark  on  a 
cooperative  effort  at  arms  reductions. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in 
a  vicious  and  cynical  campaign  of  prop- 
aganda and  intimidation.  It  is  aimed  at 
separating  the  United  States  from  its 
allies  and  derailing  Western  rearmament 
programs.  It  shall  not  succeed.  We  do 
not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  cur- 
rent sorry  state  of  U.S. -Soviet  relation- 
ships. The  Soviet  Union  bears  that 
responsibility.  They  invaded 
Afghanistan;  they  continue  to  threaten 
intervention  in  Poland;  they  support  ag- 
gressive and  unacceptable  actions 
through  their  surrogates.  They  have 
continued  to  build  weapons — at  every 
level — while  we  have  exercised 
restraint. 

The  Soviets  must  be  made  to  see 
that  their  future  is  better  and  more 
secure  under  a  regime  of  reciprocal 
restraint  and  international  order.  If  we 
can  succeed,  and  with  your  help  we  can, 
then  we  shall  reverse  the  long  history  of 
disappointment  with  the  results  of  arms 
control  negotiations.  Our  goal  will  be  to 
subordinate  the  international  use  of 
force  and  the  arms  race  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  to  induce  respect  for  the  rules 
of  reciprocal  restraint  in  world  affairs. 
The  AC  DA  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  agency  "to  provide  impetus"  toward 
the  goal  of  achieving  a  world  political 
system  in  which  "the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law." 
The  pressures  of  nuclear  reality  are  in- 
exorably pressing  the  nations  to  realize 
that  the  rule  of  law  is  the  only  possible 
way  they  can  assure  their  own  security 
and  the  future  of  mankind.  As  my  whole 
career  attests,  I  find  the  mandate  of  the 
ACDA  statute  altogether  congenial. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 


U.S. -Canada 
Meeting  on  Hyd 
Park  Agreemeni 


U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  met  in 
Washington  on  July  21,  1981,  to  disc  I 
the  proposed  Hyde  Park  landfill  sett 
ment  agreement  now  pending  before  i 
Federal  District  Court  in  Buffalo,  N 
York.  The  meeting  was  hosted  by  th 
Department  of  State  in  response  to  i 
Canadian  Government  request  to  dk  ■ 
and  exchange  views  on  the  proposers 
tlement  agreement. 

The  proposed  agreement,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  would  settle  th 
joint  Federal  and  State  of  New  Yorl 
lawsuit  against  Hooker  Chemicals  ai 
Plastics  Corp.  concerning  the  migra  n 
of  chemicals  from  Hooker's  Hyde  Pc 
landfill  site  located  in  the  town  of 
Niagara,  New  York.  Hooker  dispose  ol 
approximately  80,000  tons  of  chemi< 
wastes  at  the  site  from  1953  to  197' 

U.S.  officials  outlined  the  terms 
the  proposed  settlement,  including 
remedial  measures,  and  explained  tl 
legal  procedures  and  mechanisms  w  'h 
would  insure  the  agreement's  effect  i 
implementation.  Canadian  officials 
presented  their  concern  that  measuj  • 
under  settlement  would  not  adequal  f 
prevent  further  leakage  of  toxic 
substances  into  the  Niagara  River. '  < 
reiterated  their  view  that  all  reason  le 
and  practical  means  must  be  undert  ei 
to  prevent  the  release  into  the  Grea 
Lakes  system  of  any  toxic  materials 
consistent  with  commitments  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreerr  it. 
Canadian  officials  expressed  satisfa  on 
with  the  meeting  and  will  review  th  n- 
formation  presented.  U.S.  officials  s 
forth  their  view  that  the  settlement 
agreement  will  protect  the  public  h(  th 
and  the  environment. 

The  wider  problems  of  disposal 
toxic  wastes  in  the  Niagara  region  ;  A 
in  the  Great  Lakes  basin  were  also 
discussed,  and  information  was  ex- 
changed on  other  issues  relating  to 
water  quality  in  the  Niagara  River, 
formal  arrangement  was  proposed 
exchange  of  information  on  a  regul 
basis  and  for  consultations  to  revie'  th 
general  situation  in  the  Niagara  re{  n 
and  specific  issues  which  may  arise 

There  was  agreement  that  the 
meeting  represented  a  useful  step  i 
continuing  and  cooperative  efforts 
protect  and  improve  the  water  qua    "' 
the  Niagara  River. 
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The  Canadian  delegation  included 
uativos  oi  the  Department  of 
ternal  Affairs.  Environment  Canada, 
i  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  U.S. 
on  included  representatives  of 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
■  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Vu  York  State  Attorney  General's 
ice,  and  the  New  York  Department  of 
mental  Conservation. 


U.S.  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia 


as  relea.  I 


acific  Salmon 
tsues 


INT  PRESS  RELEASE, 
16.  13.  19811 

3.  and  Canadian  federal  officials  met 
June  19,  1981,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
ier  recommendations  made  by 
•ecial  negotiators  dealing  with 
ateral  Pacific  salmon  issues.  The 
?cial  negotiators,  Dr.  Dayton  L. 
Person  for  the  United  States  and  Dr. 
chael  P.  Sheppard  for  Canada,  recom- 
•nded  in  a  progress  report  issued  June 
that  both  countries  continue  efforts 
reach  a  comprehensive  agreement  to 
•vide  for  cooperative  management 
p  enhancement  of  the  Pacific  salmon 
■ource.  At  the  same  time  they  recom- 
nded  that  both  countries  implement 
"tain  interim  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ader of  1981  and  for  1982  to  im- 
We  conservation  of  the  Pacific  salmon 
icks  in  a  manner  that  will  be  of 
benefit. 
Participants  at  the  June  19  meeting 
i.ed  that  support  for  the  recommenda- 
-  appears  widespread  in  both  coun- 
a.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
hada,  federal  and  state  fishery 

ment  agencies  have  expressed 
Iieral  concurrence  with  the  approach 
•ommended  by  the  special  negotiators. 
we  also  indicated  that  they  will 
enact  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
1  ~  arrangements  during  1981  and 
4  actively  work  to  finalize  1982 
magement  regimes  so  that  they  are  in 
:f>rmance  with  the  recommendations. 
ter  reviewing  the  recommenda- 
ne  special  negotiators  and 
ie  support  they  have  received  in 
'tries,  the  Governments  of  the 
-ted  States  and  Canada  wish  to  reaf- 
i  their  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
July  15,  1981.  Ambassador  Holdridge  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. l 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  long 
trip  with  Secretary  Haig  to  East  Asia 
and,  just  last  night,  from  the  first  days 
of  the  U.N.  conference  on  Kampuchea  in 
New  York,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  you  this  Ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Southeast 
Asia. 


Objectives 

The  following  objectives  shape  our 
specific  policies  in  that  important  region 
of  the  world. 

•  We  firmly  support  the  progress 
and  stability  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN)  as  the  heart  of  our  policy 
toward  the  entire  region. 

•  In  cooperation  with  ASEAN  we 
seek  to  restrain  the  aggressive  ambi- 
tions of  Vietnam. 

•  We  seek  to  curb  the  growing 
Soviet  military  presence  and  influence  in 
the  region. 

By  any  yardstick — population, 
economic  size  and  dynamism,  social  and 
political  values,  strategic  location — the 
United  States  has  great  interests  in  the 
five  nations  of  ASEAN.  The  ASEAN 


countries — Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines— have  a  total  population  of  over 
250  million  people.  Their  economies,  all 
spurred  by  the  forces  of  the  free 
market,  are  among  the  fastest  growing 
in  the  world.  Taken  as  a  whole,  ASEAN 
constitutes  the  fifth  largest  trading  part- 
ner of  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
ASEAN  nations  share  a  basic  pro- 
Western  political  and  philosophical 
orientation,  though  two  are  our  allies 
and  three  are  members  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement.  It  is  these  strategic, 
political,  and  economic  interests  which 
dictate  our  support  for  the  ASEAN 
countries,  support  which  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  renewed  and  in- 
vigorated. This  positive,  active  support 
for  ASEAN  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  curbing  the  ambitions  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Bilateral  Relations  with  ASEAN 
Countries 

American  support  for  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  ASEAN  has  expression  in 
both  our  bilateral  relations  with  each 
member  and  in  our  association  with  the 
organization.  Since  President  Reagan 
has  taken  office  we  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  emphasize  the  value  we  place 
on  strong  ties  with  each  country.  Vice 
President  Bush  has  just  attended  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines.  Secretary  Haig  decided 
within  a  week  of  taking  office  that  he 
would  travel  to  Manila  to  meet  with  his 
ASEAN  colleagues  in  June.  We  have 


special  negotiators  to  reach  a  com- 
prehensive agreement.  The  governments 
concur  in  the  belief  of  the  special 
negotiators  that  a  long-term  agreement 
for  cooperative  management  and 
enhancement  of  the  Pacific  salmon 
resource  is  urgently  required  to  insure 
adequate  conservation  and  optimum 
utilization  of  the  stocks  and  that  the 
fishing  communities  on  both  sides  are 
deeply  committed  to  reaching  an  accord. 

In  addition  the  governments  con- 
sider that  the  1981  and  1982  interim  ar- 
rangements recommended  by  the  special 
negotiators  will  build  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiators  and  materially  assist 
both  sides  in  achieving  a  long-term 


agreement.  The  governments  intend  to 
work  during  1981  and  1982  to  insure 
that  all  relevant  fisheries  are  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  negotiators.  The  govern- 
ments are  also  studying  the  desirability 
of  incorporating  the  recommendations 
into  formal  arrangements. 

The  governments  acknowledge  that 
proposed  research  projects  are  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  long-term  ar- 
rangements and  note  that  the  special 
negotiators  have  recommended  that  cer- 
tain projects  be  conducted  in  1982.  Both 
governments  are  at  present  considering 
the  projects  recommended  for  next  year. 


•Press  release  278  of  Aug.  13,  1981.1 
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renewed  our  defense  commitments  to 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  and  af- 
firmed that  we  will  meet  our  treaty 
obligations  in  the  event  of  aggression  by 
enemies  of  those  countries.  Our  air  and 
naval  facilities  in  the  Philippines  form  a 
vital  part  of  our  worldwide  forward- 
defense  system.  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore  visited 
Washington  last  month  to  meet  with 
President  Reagan,  and  leaders  of  other 
ASEAN  countries,  including  President 
Suharto  of  Indonesia,  will  come  during 
the  next  year  or  so.  Senior  officials  of 
the  Administration  are  planning  trips  to 
the  ASEAN  capitals  in  the  near  future, 
as,  I  am  happy  to  note,  are  many  con- 
gressional leaders. 

The  ASEAN  countries  will  benefit 
by  increases  in  economic  and  military 
assistance  this  Administration  has  re- 
quested from  the  Congress.  Although 
economic  assistance  to  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Indonesia  is  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  U.S.  an- 
nual appropriated  for  foreign  aid,  it 
plays  a  vital  role  in  each  country's  own 
development  program.  For  the  first  time 
under  this  Administration,  all  of  the 
ASEAN  nations  receive  some  form  of 
bilateral  military  assistance.  We  plan 
significant  increases  in  foreign  military 
sales  credits  for  Thailand,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Malaysia  in  FY  1981 
and  beyond.  There  will  also  be  a  major 
increase  in  the  number  of  students 
trained  from  all  five  countries  under  the 
international  military  education  and 
training  program  (IMET).  In  addition, 
the  ASEAN  nations  themselves  buy  con- 
siderably more  U.S.  arms  and  training 
than  we  finance  through  aid,  and  we  will 
be  responsive  to  requests  for  future  pur- 
chases as  outlined  in  the  new  arms 
transfer  policy. 

Our  economic  ties  with  ASEAN  are 
growing  tighter  as  they  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  expanding  economies  of  the 
member  countries.  Total  trade  now  ex- 
ceeds $21  billion  a  year,  with  a  surplus 
in  ASEAN's  favor  of  over  $3  billion. 
ASEAN  countries  are  a  principal  source 
for  U.S.  imports  of  tin,  rubber,  timber, 
sugar,  palm  oil,  and  copra;  and  two  of 
them  export  crude  oil  to  the  United 
States.  The  dynamic  ASEAN  economies 
provide  an  attractive  and  important 
market  for  U.S.  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural exports.  U.S.  investment  in  the 
five  ASEAN  states  now  totals  over  $4.5 
billion;  these  countries  all  recognize  the 
access  to  capital  and  technology  which 
foreign  investment  brings  and  they  ac- 
tively promote  American  investment. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  final 


element  in  our  bilateral  relations,  often 
overlooked  but  becoming  more  impor- 
tant and  with  great  potential  for  our 
future  ties.  That  is  the  social  and 
cultural  nexus  formed  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  ASEAN 
countries  who  receive  their  education  in 
the  United  States  every  year.  These 
educational  ties  profoundly  influence  for 
the  better  the  way  the  ASEAN  leaders 
and  people  perceive  this  country,  and  we 
encourage  them. 

Relations  with  ASEAN  as  an 
Organization 

ASEAN  was  founded  in  1967  on  the 
basis  of  common  interests.  The  aggres- 
sive behavior  of  Vietnam  since  1975  has 
given  great  impetus  to  its  solidarity,  and 
the  organization  has  become  a  signifi- 
cant force  in  world  politics.  U.S.  policy 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  to  en- 
courage this  trend. 

ASEAN's  unity  of  purpose  lies 
behind  its  effectiveness  as  a  political 
organization.  The  member  countries  ap- 
proach international  issues  with  dif- 
ferent philosophical  perspectives  borne 
of  their  diverse  history.  Each  has  its 
own  view  of  the  ideal  way  to  achieve  a 
solution  in  Kampuchea,  put  a  stop  to  the 
refugee  flow,  or  deal  with  China.  Yet 
time  and  again,  after  the  issues  have 
been  aired  and  the  options  pondered, 
ASEAN  has  managed  to  come  up  with  a 
common  approach  to  the  problems  it 
confronts.  Unity  has  become  an  im- 
perative for  the  ASEAN  countries,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  organization  is 


best  seen  in  the  search  for  a  solution  to 
the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kam- 
puchea. A  unified  stance  on  Kampuchea 
at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  ha 
greatly  strengthened  ASEAN's  hand 
against  Vietnam  and  has  preserved  for 
it  the  diplomatic  initiative. 

Because  ASEAN  is  a  cohesive,  effe< 
tive  organization,  it  is  our  policy  to  con- 
sult with  it  formally  on  all  major  issues 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  on  some  outside 
the  region.  I  or  other  Administration  o: 
ficials  meet  regularly  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  ASEAN  countries,  the 
ASEAN  Washington  committee,  either 
at  our  initiative  or  theirs.  We  increas- 
ingly deal  with  ASEAN  as  a  group  at 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional fora.  The  Secretary  of  State  now 
meets  regularly  with  the  ASEAN 
foreign  ministers  following  their  annua 
meeting,  as  Secretary  Haig  did  in 
Manila  last  month.  We  also  have  a  for- 
mal annual  dialogue  session  on  econom 
issues  at  the  subcabinet  level  where  we 
have  developed  a  program  of  multi- 
lateral aid,  narcotics  assistance,  and 
cultural  exchange. 

The  past  2  years  have  seen  the  ere 
tion  of  a  most  significant  instrument  fc 
the  ASEAN-U.S.  relationship,  the 
ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council.  The 
free-market  economies  of  the  ASEAN 
countries  and  the  United  States  mean 
that  the  private  sector  plays  a  major 
role  in  bilateral  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  member  countries  and  the 
United  States.  For  the  same  reason,  a; 
ASEAN  develops  over  the  years  into  a 
vehicle  for  economic  integration  of  the 
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■mber  states,  cooperation  and  coor- 
iation  among  businessmen  from 
:hin  ami  outside  the  member  countries 
ist  grow.  The  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
uru-il.  formed  by  the  ASEAN 
ambers  o\  Commerce  and  Industry 
.1  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Had  States,  provides  a  forum  for  such 
operation.  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
uncil  activity  also  contributes  to  in- 
■asing  public  consciousness  of  ASEAN 
this  country.  Recent  council-supported 
lferenoes  have  carried  the  ASEAN 
ne  to  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco, 
i  Detroit. 

iochina 

,-ould  like  now  to  turn  to  Vietnam  and 
mpuchea  because  it  is  the  topic  of 
■st  intense  discussion  between  the 
ited  States  and  ASEAN  at  the  mo- 
nt.  It  was  the  main  theme  of  the  re- 

ASEAN  foreign  ministers  con- 
ence  in  Manila,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
S.  conference  in  New  York  this  week, 
e  key  issue  which  guides  the  attitudes 
vard  Vietnam  of  the  ASEAN  coun- 
ts and  the  United  States  is  Hanoi's 
'upation  of  Kampuchea.  It  is  in- 
erable  to  acquiesce  in  a  situation 
>ated  by  an  invading  army  and 
-petuated  by  a  massive  occupation  by 
eign  troops.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the 
1  Pot  regime  thrown  out  of  Phnom 
nh  by  the  invading  Vietnamese.  It 
8  abominable  in  its  treatment  of  the 
mer  people,  and  we  can  under  no  cir- 
nstances  favor  its  return  to  power, 
is  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
her  we  or  the  ASEANs  can  accept 
!  status  quo  created  by  Hanoi  in  Kam- 
L'hea. 

MIA  Problem.  There  are,  of  course, 
ler  issues  that  bear  on  our  relations 
th  Vietnam,  including  accounting  for 
many  MIAs  [missing-in-action]  as 
>sible  and  the  continuing  flow  of 
ugees  from  Indochina.  This  Ad- 
nistration  is  committed  to  obtaining 

•  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
nericans  missing  in  action  in 
utheast  Asia.  All  reports  suggesting 

•  presence  of  American  prisoners  in 
etnam  and  Laos  are  carefully  checked, 
me  of  these  reports  has  yet  been 
'stantiated,  but  all  reports,  from 
ugee  and  other  sources,  are  given 
"ious,  continuing,  high-priority  atten- 
n.  The  Vietnamese  and  Lao  Govern- 
■nts  continue  to  assert  that  no 
nericans  are  held  captive.  However, 


they  have  done  little  to  substantiate  that 
assertion  by  providing  information  even 
on  the  cases  of  persons  known  to  have 
been  captured  alive,  whose  fate  has 
never  been  disclosed.  We  are  convinced 
that  these  governments  do  have  con- 
siderably more  information  available  to 
them,  and  we  will  continue  to  press 
them  to  provide  the  accounting  of  our 
missing  people  which  we  have  so  long 
sought. 

Refugees.  The  outflow  of  refugees 
from  Indochina,  while  not  as  large  as  a 
few  years  ago,  continues.  Fortunately, 
because  countries  like  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  and  Indonesia  grant  first 
asylum  to  these  refugees  and  because 
we  and  other  countries  continue  to  take 
in  substantial  numbers  for  resettlement, 
the  refugee  problem  is  manageable  for 
the  time  being.  It  is  vital,  however,  that 
American  hospitality  toward  these 
refugees  continues.  This  is  not  only  in 
keeping  with  our  humanitarian  tradition, 
but  it  contributes  to  the  economic  and 
political  stability  of  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries by  helping  them  carry  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  intolerable  burden. 

Vietnamese  Occupation  of  Kam- 
puchea. But  the  central  issue  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  Vietnam  is  the  occupation 
of  Kampuchea,  and  that  is  why  we  will 
continue  to  keep  pressure  on  Hanoi.  In 
this  we  and  ASEAN  are  in  full  agree- 
ment: The  course  of  action  most  likely  to 
result  in  the  removal  of  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Kampuchea  is  to  make  the 
occupation  as  costly  as  possible  for 
Hanoi.  We  will  continue  a  process  of 
diplomatic  isolation  and  economic 
deprivation  until  Hanoi  is  prepared  to 
follow  the  will  of  the  world  community 
as  expressed  in  two  consecutive  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolutions  and  agree 
to  troop  withdrawal,  free  elections,  and 
an  end  to  outside  interference  in  Kam- 
puchea. This  policy  of  isolation  and 
pressure  is,  of  course,  supplemented  by 
the  presence  on  Vietnam's  northern 
border  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  troops  and  the  continuing  guer- 
rilla activity  of  several  resistance  groups 
inside  Kampuchea. 

When  Hanoi  is  prepared  to  with- 
draw from  Kampuchea  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  entire 
region,  the  economic  and  political 


pressures  which  now  weigh  heavily  upon 
that  country  can  be  lifted.  It  is  Vietnam 
which  has  chosen  its  current  isolation 
and  its  heavy  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  Vietnam  can  end  that  isola- 
tion. It  is  in  no  one's  interest  to  have  a 
permanently  hostile  Vietnam  on  the 
borders  of  ASEAN  and  neither  ASEAN 
nor  the  United  States  seeks  permanent 
hostility.  But  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  will  not  consider 
normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam  until 
Vietnam  changes  its  present  policies. 

Conclusion 

This  Administration  is  convinced  that 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
U.S.  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  lies  in 
the  ASEAN  countries  and  that  our  ef- 
forts should  be  toward  strengthening 
bilateral  ties  with  those  countries  as  well 
as  with  the  organization  itself.  Our  con- 
cern with  Vietnam  is  a  function  of  the 
threat  which  Vietnam  poses  to  ASEAN 
through  its  aggression  in  Kampuchea 
and  through  its  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  latter  has  established 
its  military  presence  in  Vietnam  and  is 
clearly  bent  upon  expanding  its  political 
influence  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea. 
ASEAN  understands  fully  the  nature  of 
this  bargain  between  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  costing  the  Rus- 
sians millions  of  dollars  per  day,  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  the  region's  non- 
Communist  states.  Our  policies  in  the 
region  are  supportive  of  ASEAN  not 
only  because  of  our  concern  over  Viet- 
nam and  the  Soviet  Union  but,  more 
positively,  because  ASEAN  represents 
by  far  the  best  hope  for  continued 
stability  and  prosperity  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  welcome  ASEAN's  success. 
We  will  encourage  it,  and  we  will 
strengthen  it  with  every  appropriate 
means. 


A-W.. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  July  16,  1981.  Am- 
bassador Holdridge  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs. 1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  invited  here 
today  to  try  to  answer  your  questions 
about  U.S.  policy  toward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan.  To  begin, 
let  me  review  our  strategic  interests  in  a 
sound,  healthy  relationship  with  China. 

•  Our  security  and  that  of  Japan, 
South  Korea,  and  our  ASEAN  [Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations] 
friends  has  been  demonstrably  enhanced 
by  the  growth  of  close  U.S. -China  ties. 
We  gain  very  positive  benefits  both  in 
the  Asian  and  in  the  global  balance  of 
forces. 

•  In  the  Taiwan  Strait,  tensions  are 
at  an  all-time  low. 

•  China  is  supportive  of  our  global 
and  regional  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
defense  posture  and  alliance  structure 
against  expansionism  by  the  Soviets  and 
their  proxies. 

•  Throughout  most  of  the  Third 
World  we  no  longer  compete  with  the 
Chinese  as  rivals.  Instead  our  policies 
are  often  complementary. 

•  In  short,  the  U.S. -China  relation- 
ship is  a  major  component  in  our  global 
and  regional  security  policies. 

•  The  number  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  China  has  grown  rapidly  in 
the  past  2V2  years.  Trade — including  the 
provision  of  most-favored-nation 
status — textile,  civil  aviation,  and 
maritime  agreements  have  been  signed. 
A  consular  convention  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  submitted  to  the  full 
Senate  for  action.  Joint  economic,  com- 
merce, and  science  committees  have 
been  formed  and  meet  regularly  to  coor- 
dinate cooperation  in  their  respeotive 
fields.  China  is  eligible  for  Customs 
Cooperation  Council  and  Eximbank 
credits  as  well  as  OPIC  [Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation]  in- 
surance in  order  to  help  support  U.S. 
exports  to  China.  An  active  consultative 
relationship  has  taken  shape,  through 
which  our  two  countries  seek  to  discuss 
and,  when  appropriate,  coordinate  our 


remarkably  convergent  policies  over 
practically  the  entire  spectrum  of  global 
and  regional  issues. 

Both  sides  have  welcomed  these  de- 
velopments and  look  forward  to  further 
improvement  in  the  relationship.  They 
form  the  healthy  substance  necessary 
for  a  viable,  long-term  relationship. 
Without  going  into  unnecessary  detail, 
the  results  have  been  dramatic.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  China  became 
our  third  leading  export  market  in  Asia, 
behind  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
It  is  now  our  third  largest  agricultural 
market  in  the  world.  Our  ships  and 
planes  have  begun  regularly  scheduled 
service  to  the  other's  shores,  and 
tourism  is  expanding,  as  is  educational 
exchange  and  cooperation  in  science  and 
technology.  All  of  this  has  been  ac- 
complished without  detracting  from  our 
continued  nonofficial  relationship  with 
the  people  of  Taiwan,  whom  we  are 
treating  with  the  dignity  befitting  old 
friends. 

Reagan  Policy  Review 

The  starting  point  for  this  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  China  can  be  found 
in  President  Reagan's  statement  of  last 
August  25,  that  our  China  relationship  is 
global  and  strategic  and  one  that  we 
should  develop  and  strengthen  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  this  context,  we  under- 
took an  extensive  policy  review  to  assess 
our  China  relationship  on  the  premise 
that  China  is  not  our  adversary  but  a 
friendly,  developing  country  with  which, 
without  being  allied,  we  share  important 
strategic  interests. 

•  We  decided  to  liberalize  further 
our  export  controls  over  dual-use 
technology  sales  to  China  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  to  implement  the  new 
procedures  effectively. 

•  We  are  considering  possible  legis- 
lative changes  to  amend  U.S.  laws  which 
treat  China  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  We  intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  on  this. 

•  We  concluded  that  we  should  re- 
vise the  regulations  on  international 
traffic  in  arms  to  permit  the  licensing  of 
commercial  sales  to  China  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 


Export  Controls 

Our  export  control  policy  toward  China 
is  designed  to  strengthen  our  economic 
involvement  in  China's  modernization  b 
raising  the  level  of  technology  that  will 
be  routinely  approved  for  sale  to  China 
Our  interest  in  a  successfully  moderniz- 
ing China  is  clear.  Only  the  interests  of 
our  adversaries  would  be  served  by  a 
weak  China  that  had  failed  to  modernb 
or  a  China  that,  in  its  frustration,  had 
turned  away  from  moderation  and 
cooperation  with  the  West. 

Our  export  controls  for  China  shou 
reflect  its  role  as  a  friendly,  nonadver- 
sary  state,  clearly  differentiating  Chim 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  minimizing  th 
regulatory  burden  on  U.S.  companies. 
We  want  to  help  U.S.  companies  emplt 
their  technology  edge  fully  and  gain 
greater  opportunities  in  the  China 
market.  Participating  in  China's 
economic  development  benefits  busines 
and  strengthens  bilateral  ties.  We  wan 
to  have  China  look  to  us  as  a  trusted 
supplier.  Shackling  U.S.  business  woul 
not  only  cost  us  money  but  cause  us  tc 
miss  a  unique  opportunity  to  build  a 
viable  relationship  with  a  quarter  of  th 
world's  population. 

Legislation 

Some  statutes  remain  on  the  books 
which  inhibit  the  expansion  of  our  rels 
tions  with  China.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  enacted  to  protect  against  the  di 
ficulties  arising  from  interaction  be- 
tween market  and  nonmarket  econom 
and  should  be  viewed  in  this  context. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  these  statu 
prohibit  cooperation  with  China  by  th( 
U.S.  Government  or  private  industry 
due  to  Beijing's  earlier  association  wit 
the  Soviet  bloc.  As  Secretary  Haig  in- 
formed the  Chinese  during  his  recent 
trip  to  Beijing  [June  14-17],  the  Reag 
Administration  is  currently  reviewing 
such  legislation  and  will  seek  appro- 
priate congressional  action  to  end  pas 
discrimination  no  longer  consistent  wi 
our  present  strategic  relationship.  W« 
will  consult  with  the  Congress  closely  I 
this  subject. 

In  particular,  we  are  reviewing  tl 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  (PL  480),  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  (which  pr 
hibits  imports  of  seven  categories  of  I 
from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union),  ar 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

The  restrictions  excluding  China 
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>ni  development  assistance,  PL  480, 
id  the  export  of  furs  are  based 
unariU  oil  that  country^  previous 
lationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
e  not  consistent  with  the  current 
ofaal  situation.  Thus,  we  believe  these 
m  should  be  amended.  Ending  these 
straints  would  not  entail  any  specific 
S.  obligations  but  would  bring  our 
m  up  to  date  and  remove  self-imposed 
straints  that  are  not  shared  by  our 
mpetitors  from  Europe  or  Japan.  By 

so  we  would  be  improving  our 
>xibility.  Such  steps  as  sales  of  PL  480 
aim?  or  extensions  of  development 
OBtance  would  still  be  done  on  a  case- 
•CMe  basis,  if  at  all.  Indeed,  we  have 
i  current  plans  to  offer  such  assistance 
China  and  would  only  consider  such  a 
v  following  review  of  its  economic 
nsequences  and  appropriate  consulta- 
>ns  with  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions 
our  relationship  with  China  created 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974— including 
use  on  extension  of  the  generalized 
stem  of  preferences  (GSP),  trade 
Teement  requirements,  and  market 
sruption— appear  to  be  based  primarily 
the  special  concerns  arising  from  the 
teraction  of  market  and  nonmarket 
onomies.  We  see  no  reason  to  change 
itutes  for  China  which  simply 
cognize  that  nonmarket  economies 
■erate  differently  than  market 
onomies.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
.ve  foreclosed  extending  GSP  to  China 
an  appropriate  time,  but  this  would 
Jy  be  done  in  the  context  of  China's 
.ving  met  the  conditions  that  the  law 
quires  of  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
les. 

unitions  Control 

ie  steady  development  of  our  relations 
th  China  over  the  last  several  years, 
well  as  our  evolving  strategic 
operation,  make  it  inappropriate  for 
to  maintain  the  tight  controls  on 
jnitions  exports  to  China  that  we  do 
such  exports  to  adversaries.  A  flat 
ohibition  on  sales  to  China,  a  friendly 
untry,  chiefly  benefits  its  opportunistic 
d  aggressive  neighbor.  This  decision  is 
1 1  a  decision  to  sell  any  specific 
■apons  systems  or  military  technology; 
iwill  merely  enable  Beijing  to  make  re- 
iests  to  purchase  from  U.S.  commer- 
'J  sources  any  items  on  the  U.S.  muni- 
1  ns  list,  including  weapons.  We  are  by 
i  means  committed  to  approving  such 


requests  but  only  to  considering  them  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  just  as  we  do  for  all 
other  friendly  nations. 

We  do  not  expect  this  to  lead  to  a 
sudden  or  uncontrolled  surge  of  U.S. 
weapons  sales  to  China.  First  of  all,  our 
own  intentions  are  to  move  slowly,  with 
appropriate  caution  and  to  insure  that 
any  weapons  are  only  defensive  in 
character.  The  Secretary  made  clear  in 
Beijing  that,  as  far  as  defensive  exports 
are  concerned,  we  intend  to  proceed  in  a 
gradual  and  careful  way,  bearing  fully  in 
mind  the  concerns  of  and,  as  appro- 
priate, consulting  the  Congress,  our 
friends,  and  allies.  Thus,  we  are  not 
seeking  to  press  arms  on  China  or  to 
move  recklessly. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  believe  the 
Chinese  will  come  forward  with  massive 
requests.  There  are  budgetary  and 
foreign  exchange  constraints  and  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  integrating  the  most 
sophisticated  technology  into  their  own 
systems. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  seek  an 
alliance  or  an  otherwise  dramatically  ex- 
panded security  relationship.  While  they 
view  our  willingness  to  consider  military 
equipment  transfers  as  one  measure  of 
our  intent  to  pursue  a  long-term 
strategic  association  with  them,  they 
also  recognize  that  we  still  treat  them  in 
a  different  fashion  from  our  close  allies, 
particularly  in  the  sharing  of  sensitive 


technology.  For  us,  the  critically  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  are  now  willing,  for 
the  first  time,  to  deal  with  China  in  this 
area  similarly  to  the  way  we  deal  with 
other  friendly  nations— in  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Foreign  Military  Sales 

In  your  letter  inviting  me  here,  you  have 
asked  that  I  address  the  question  of 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  for  China. 
In  the  absence  of  FMS  eligibility,  the 
legislated  $100-million  ceiling  on  com- 
mercial exports  of  defense  equipment 
and  services  would  act  as  a  barrier  to 
large  Chinese  purchases.  The  time  may 
come  when  we  will  need  to  address  this 
question,  but  we  are  not  seeking  to 
make  China  eligible  for  FMS  cash  sales 
at  this  time.  FMS  credits  or  FMS- 
guaranteed  loans  to  China  are  even 
more  premature  though  we  will  be 
prepared  to  address  such  issues  on  their 
merits,  should  they  arise. 

Conclusion 

We  see  these  initiatives  as  natural 
developments  in  the  positive  evolution  of 
our  relations  with  China  over  the  last 
decade.  We  intend  to  implement  these 
policies  in  a  measured,  controlled  man- 
ner, reflective  of  third-country  interests. 
We  do  not  see  a  closer  relationship  with 


North  Korea  Fires 
at  U.S.  Plane 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  27,  19811 

We  now  have  confirmation  that  early 
yesterday,  the  North  Koreans  fired  a 
missile  at  a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  flying 
in  South  Korean  and  international  air 
space.  This  flight  was  one  of  a  number 
of  routine  flights  which  have  been  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  years  in  this 
area. 

The  U.S.  Government  expresses  its 
serious  concern  at  this  act  of  lawlessness 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  Korean  armistice  agree- 
ment, and  accepted  norms  of  interna- 
tional behavior. 

The  U.N.  Command  in  Seoul  has 
called  for  a  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion meeting  to  protest  directly  to  the 
North  Koreans  this  violation  of  the  1953 
armistice  agreement.  The  U.N.  Com- 


mand side  requested  that  the  meeting  be 
held  this  Saturday,  Korea  time,  and  the 
North  Korean  side  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded. 

In  addition  we  are  contacting  the 
Governments  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  request  that  they  convey  our 
deep  concern  over  this  incident  to  North 
Korean  authorities  and  that  North 
Korea  avoid  any  repetition  of  such 
dangerous  activity. 

Both  nations  have  treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  with  North  Korea. 
China  is  a  signatory  of  the  military  ar- 
mistice agreement  and  a  member  of  the 
Armistice  Commission.  We  believe  it  im- 
perative to  use  these  channels  to  im- 
press upon  the  North  Koreans  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  view  this  inci- 
dent. 

We  intend  to  continue  to  fly  these 
routine  flights  and  will  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  assure  the  future 
safety  of  our  pilots  and  our  planes. 


jg%W»«53 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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China  as  directed  against  the  interests 
of  any  other  country.  Instead,  we 
perceive  an  historic  opportunity  to  build 
constructive,  friendly  relations  with  a 
country  which  is  a  future  world  power 
occupying  a  strategic  position  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  and  on  the  Eurasian 
landmass.  Our  long-term  objective  is  to 
enhance  greatly  the  stability  of  the 
region  by  strengthening  U.S. -China  ties. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  in  no  way 
means  that  we  will  ignore  Taiwan.  We 
want  to  continue  to  improve  the 
substance  of  our  unofficial  relations  with 
the  people  of  Taiwan.  On  his  trip,  the 
Secretary  told  the  Chinese  that  we 
would  continue  to  manage  these  rela- 
tions— as  we  have  since  normaliza- 
tion— on  the  basis  of  the  joint  communi- 
que. As  we  have  consistently  stated,  our 
own  law  establishes  a  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  unofficial  relations.  It 
is  clear  that  we  have  certain  differences 
over  Taiwan,  which,  of  course,  include 
the  sale  of  defensive  arms.  We  listened 
to  Chinese  views,  and  we  made  our 
views  known.  I  think  both  sides  came 
away  from  these  meetings  with  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  other's  sen- 
sitivities over  Taiwan. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  we  realize  that 
for  the  foreseeable  future  the  political 
significance  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
will  far  outweigh  the  immediate  military 
and  economic  consequences.  These  are, 
however,  very  important  gestures  aimed 
at  consolidating  a  long-term  relationship 
in  which  we  will  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  engage  our  Chinese  friends  in  a 
positive  foreign  policy  dialogue — par- 
ticularly in  Asia — and  to  build  a  network 
of  reinforcing  ties  which,  while  leaving 
us  free  to  pursue  internal  and  foreign 
policy  goals  independently,  will 
nonetheless  insure  cooperative  and 
friendly  U.S. -China  relations  well  into 
the  21st  century. 


Approach  to  Foreign  Economic 
Issues 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


by  Myer  Rashish 

Statement  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  on  July  1U, 
1981.  Mr  Rashish  is  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  foreign 
economic  policy.  This  committee  and 
you,  in  particular,  Mr.  Chairman 
[Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss],  have 
played  a  prominent  leadership  role  in 
making  the  American  people  aware  of 
the  importance  of  a  vigorous  U.S.  inter- 
national economic  policy  to  the  health  of 
the  U.S.  economy  and  to  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

We  both  are  concerned  about  many 
of  the  same  issues.  From  our  respective 
vantage  points  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  we  share  a  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  the  crucial 
linkages  between  foreign  economic 
policy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  both  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  domestic 
economic  policy  objectives  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  close  connections  among  these 
three  policy  dimensions  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize  in  my  presentation  today. 


I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will 
agree  that  in  today's  world  economic 
issues  are  increasingly  becoming  the 
very  stuff  of  foreign  policy.  This  is  clea 
ly  illustrated  by  the  intensive  prepara- 
tions now  underway  for  the  Ottawa 
summit  [July  19-21].  The  economic  anc 
political  issues  which  the  heads  of 
government  will  be  discussing  at 
Montebello,  just  outside  of  Ottawa,  are 
so  closely  intertwined  as  to  be  in- 
separable. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  econom 
issues  are  increasingly  tied  to  the  open 
tion  of  the  domestic  economy.  Trade 
now  represents  nearly  twice  as  high  a 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  produ 
than  it  did  10  years  ago.  In  1970  U.S. 
exports  constituted  4.5%  and  today  tht 
constitute  8.4%  of  our  GNP.  U.S. 
monetary  policy  and  its  implications  fo 
the  macroeconomic  policies  of  our  chie: 
trading  partners  are  among  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  political  leadership  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  Inevitably,  the  Ad- 
ministration's goals  for  the  domestic 
economy  will  affect — and  be  affected 
by — developments  on  the  international 
scene. 
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of  International  Finance  and  Development 
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director  of  the  international  section  for  the 
Midcentury  Conference  on  Resources  for  the 
Future.  During  1954-56,  he  acted  as  the 
economic  consultant  to  the  Committee  for 
National  Trade  Policy,  Inc. 

From  1956  to  1960  Mr.  Rashish  was  the 
chief  economist  and  the  staff  director  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the 


House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  adc 
tion  he  served  as  the  secretary  for  Preside 
elect  Kennedy's  task  forces  on  foreign 
economic  policy  and  the  balance  of  paymen 
In  1961  he  became  special  assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af 
fairs,  after  which  he  went  to  the  White 
House  as  assistant  for  international  trade 
policy. 

Beginning  in  1963  Mr.  Rashish  was  a 
self-employed  consulting  economist.  As  a  c  - 
sultant  to  the  congressional  Joint  Econom 
Committee,  he  organized  a  program  of  U.' 
foreign  economic  policy  for  the  1970s  for  t 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policj 
From  1971  to  1976,  he  was  a  consultant  t< 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  in  connection  w  i 
the  latter's  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommi 
tee  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Finance  Comr  - 
tee. 

In  1976  President  Ford  appointed  Mr. 
Rashish  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Ti  I 
Negotiations,  to  which  he  was  reappoints 
President  Carter  in  April  1978  and  June 
1980.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  that  coi, 
mittee  in  January  1980. 

Mr.  Rashish  was  sworn  in  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  on  June  2 
1981. 
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Ultimately,  our  responsibility  is  to 
•raft  and  implement  a  U.S.  foreign 
>,>licy  which  takes  into  account  all  our 
ntarests— our  security  needs,  our 
esource  requirements,  our  trade  and  in- 
estment  concerns,  our  need  for  good 
Forking  relations  with  the  many  coun- 
ries  a  world  power  must  deal  with  in 

.  s  interdependent  world.  Of  course, 
be  success  of  such  a  foreign  policy  is 
iependent  on  a  dynamic  domestic 
conomy.  The  President's  economic 

ery  program  is  thus  central  to  our 
reign  economic  policy,  and  the  role  the 
tate  Department  plays  in  foreign  policy 

■  >n  close  coordination  with  the 
gencies  primarily  responsible  for  our 
omestic  economy. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  general 
f  proach  to  foreign  economic  policy  by 
riefly  reviewing  with  you  five  principal 
reas  of  concern: 

•  Energy  supply  and  independence; 

•  Trade; 

•  International  investment  and 
nance; 

•  Support  for  economic  develop- 
lent;  and  finally 

•  The  very  special  economic  ties  we 
.vith  our  closest  allies  and 

eighbors. 


nergy 

"hile  rapid  oil  price  rises  and  occasional 
ipply  interruptions  can  cripple 
I'onomic  growth  and  increase  infla- 
bnary  pressures  in  consuming  coun- 
ts, it  is  the  national  security  implica- 
ons  of  the  unhealthy  dependence  of  the 
nited  States  and  the  other  major  in- 
istrialized  countries  that  are  most 
sturbing  to  this  Administration.  It  is 
ipossible  to  think  about  such  widely 
sparate  issues  as  the  Middle  East 
•ace  process,  the  present  condition  of 
e  international  monetary  and  commer- 
J  banking  systems,  or  the  financial 
lvency  of  key  developing  countries 
thout  reaching  back  to  the  dependence 
the  international  system  on  imported 

and  on  a  small  group  of  oil  suppliers. 

To  reduce  that  dependence,  this  Ad- 
inistration  is  emphasizing,  in  the  first 
stance,  market-oriented  policies  to 
hance  supply  and  to  restrain  demand, 
key  element  has  been  the  President's 
cision  to  implement  a  realistic  energy 
icing  policy.  Oil  price  decontrol  and 
entual  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
ices  are  essential  steps  in  eliciting  in- 
•iased  production  and  discouraging  in- 
cident use  of  energy.  Other  important 


supply-oriented  policies  are  now  under 
development.  We  aim  to  accelerate  leas- 
ing of  off-shore  oil,  resolve  regulatory 
and  institutional  problems  inhibiting  the 
use  of  nuclear  power,  and  remove  im- 
pediments to  increased  production,  use, 
and  export  of  coal.  Our  extensive  coal 
resources  need  to  be  developed;  we  are 
confident  that  private  industry  will  be 
able  to  expand  output  and  improve  in- 
frastructure for  delivery  of  coal  exports 
as  long  as  government  provides  a 
reasonable  regulatory  climate. 

The  U.S.  response  to  market  forces 
in  energy  has  been  impressive.  Oil  con- 
sumption in  the  first  half  of  1981  is  run- 
ning at  16  million  barrels  per  day,  the 
lowest  level  since  1973.  Oil  imports  for 
the  half  year  are  running  just  over  5 
million  barrels  per  day,  3V2  million  bar- 
rels per  day  below  the  1977  peak.  The 
decline  in  U.S.  domestic  oil  production 
has,  at  least  temporarily,  been  halted. 

Yet  increased  production  and  more 
efficient  energy  use  in  the  United  States 
addresses  only  part  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Preparedness  to  adjust  to  energy 
market  disruptions  is  vital.  Supplies  can 
be  disrupted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
political  conflict  and  social  upheaval  and 
by  sudden  demand  surges.  The  obvious 
examples  of  these  dangers  stem  from 
the  Middle  East;  less  visible  is  prospec- 
tive West  European  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  substantial  amounts  of 
natural  gas  which  has  the  potential  for 
unhealthy  influence. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  counter 
these  threats  to  our  energy  security  by 
national  action  and  international 
cooperation.  Nationally,  an  effective 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  crucial. 
The  reserve  is  the  basis  for  crude  oil 
security,  to  be  used  in  response  to  a  ma- 
jor oil  supply  interruption  and  in  the 
framework  of  a  response  coordinated 
with  our  partners  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (IE A). 

Purchases  of  crude  oil  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  were  re- 
sumed in  October  of  last  year  at  a  rate 
of  about  100,000  barrels  per  day.  The  fill 
rate  has  accelerated  sharply  in  the  past 
6  months.  Since  the  beginning  of  FY 
1981,  70  million  barrels  have  been  added 
to  the  reserve,  bringing  the  total  in 
storage  as  of  June  30  to  163  million  bar- 
rels. The  current  oversupply  of  crude  oil 
in  world  markets  and  resulting  lower 
prices  have  enabled  us  to  achieve  a 
faster  than  anticipated  fill  rate.  We  now 
expect  to  have  approximately  200 


million  barrels  in  storage  by  the  end  of 
FY  1981,  taking  into  account  contracts 
already  signed  and  projected  purchases. 
This  will  be  an  important  step  toward 
our  currently  scheduled  1989  target  of 
750  million  barrels. 

While  a  petroleum  reserve  is  one  ele- 
ment of  our  energy  and  national  security 
policy,  other  elements,  involving  interna- 
tional cooperation,  are  also  required.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  believe 
that  U.S.  energy  supply  or  national 
security  could  be  maintained  in  a  world 
in  which  our  allies  were  crippled  and  the 
world  trading  economy  sundered  by 
serious  price  shocks  or  supply  disrup- 
tion. For  this  reason,  cooperative  efforts 
with  other  industrialized  countries  are 
fundamental  to  our  energy  security 
policy.  The  International  Energy  Agency 
is  the  prime  forum  for  this  cooperation. 
The  IEA  emergency  oil-sharing  system, 
designed  to  counter  catastrophic  short- 
falls, is  the  keystone  of  this  energy 
security  policy.  In  addition,  we  have 
learned  also  from  the  recent  past  that 
smaller,  or  even  threatened,  shortfalls 
can  also  lead  to  harmful  price  rises,  and 
IEA  consultations  are  underway  to  try 
to  find  appropriate  contingency 
measures  for  these  situations. 

A  sound  energy  policy  also  requires 
good  relations  with  reliable  producers. 
Investment  climates  need  to  be  im- 
proved; discriminatory  policies,  such  as 
those  in  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
favoring  domestic  investment  can  reduce 
optimal  energy  investment  to  everyone's 
detriment. 

We  will  not  relax  our  search  for 
energy  security  in  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent oversupply  of  crude  oil  on  world 
markets.  This  quest  for  energy  security 
will  probably  bring  us  into  contact  with 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
foreign  and  economic  policies,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  insure  that  our  policies 
reflect  that  critical  objective. 

Trade 

Current  challenges  in  the  trade  field 
arise  out  of  the  success — in  both  foreign 
policy  and  economic  terms — of  the  basic 
policies  adopted  after  World  War  II. 
The  U.S.  goal  then  in  establishing  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  and  urging  our  trading 
partners  to  establish  a  more  open  and 
market-oriented  trading  system  was  to 
increase  both  world  prosperity  and  inter- 
national interdependence  through  the 
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expansion  of  trade.  World  trade  expand- 
ed fivefold  between  1970  and  1980, 
while  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development]  exports 
as  a  share  of  GNP  rose  from  10.7%  to 
16%.  By  1979  the  average  tariff  levels  in 
the  developed  countries  had  fallen  to 
10.6%.  The  cuts  agreed  to  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
will  further  reduce  tariff  levels  to  4.5%. 
We  need  to  continue  this  expansion 
of  trade  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  prosperity  and  added  stability  to 
the  international  environment.  Last 
week,  Ambassador  Brock  [William  E. 
Brock,  U.S.  Trade  Representative] 
presented  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Finance  Committees  a  comprehensive 
Administration  policy  statement  outlin- 
ing our  approach  to  trade.  The  approach 
emphasizes  that  it  remains  important  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  which  have 
served  us  well  in  the  trade  field,  prin- 
cipally GATT.  We  will  be  facing  a 
number  of  new  challenges,  however. 

U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  has  expanded  con- 
siderably during  the  1970s,  with  these 
countries  providing  significant  markets 
particularly  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Our  exports  of  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1979-80  came 
to  15.2  million  tons.  While  we  recognize 
the  important  contribution  these  exports 
have  made  to  the  U.S.  economy,  we  can- 
not view  economic  exchanges  in  isola- 
tion. This  Administration  is  determined 
to  insure  that  economic  relations  with 
the  East  are  consistent  with  broad  U.S. 
political  and  strategic  objectives. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize 
that  continued  economic  ties  between 
these  countries  and  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  in  our 
interest,  particularly  to  the  extent  that 
these  ties  serve  to  reinforce  the  East's 
stake  in  the  orderly  functioning  of  the 
world  economy  and  to  encourage  them 
to  engage  in  responsible  international 
behavior.  For  both  economic  and 
political  reasons,  therefore,  this  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  maintain  a  pru- 
dent level  of  economic  relations  with  due 
regard  for  security  interests  and  for  the 
differences  between  our  market-oriented 
economy  and  their  centrally  planned 
systems. 

•  We  need  to  balance  our  desire  to 
increase  exports  against  our  other  in- 
terests, including  the  need  to  avoid  hav- 
ing U.S.  exports  contribute  to  the 
military  potential  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try. 


Major  Developing  Country 
Trading  Partners  of  U.S.,  1980 

($  billion) 


U.S. 

U.S. 

Imports 

Exports 

Brazil 

3.7 

4.3 

Hong  Kong 

4.7 

2.7 

Israel 

.9 

2.0 

Korea 

4.1 

4.7 

Mexico 

12.5 

15.1 

Nigeria 

10.9 

1.1 

Saudi  Arabia 

12.5 

5.8 

Singapore 

1.9 

3.0 

Taiwan 

6.9 

4.3 

Venezuela 

5.3 

4.6 

TOTAL 

63.4 

47.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Highlights  of 
U.S.  Import  and  Export  Trade,  December  1980 


•  The  United  States  cannot  have  an 
effective  policy  on  trade  with  these 
countries  unless  our  policy  is  in  harmony 
with  that  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
We  need  to  achieve  a  common  percep- 
tion of  the  balance  between  security  and 
commercial  interests  for  the  Western 
allies  as  a  whole. 

•  The  problems  of  fair  trade  are 
peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the 
case  of  countries  which  do  not  apply 
market  pricing  principles  within  their 
own  economies.  The  concepts  of  dump- 
ing and  subsidies  have  no  place  in  their 
system,  but  the  U.S.  Government  must 
deal  with  them  as  they  impact  trade  in 
the  United  States. 

•  In  the  trade  field  as  in  the 
political  sphere,  there  are  important  dif- 
ferences among  the  East  European 
countries.  Some  are  more  open  to  inter- 
national trade  than  others;  some  have 
moved  toward  instituting  a  genuine  pric- 
ing system  and  effective  tariffs;  four  are 
members  of  the  GATT.  In  addition,  they 
are  at  differing  levels  of  economic 
development.  This  Administration  will 
make  every  effort  where  possible  to 
tailor  our  approach  to  the  individual 
country. 

Our  trade  with  other  countries  is 

less  likely  to  raise  security  issues  but  is 
of  crucial  importance  nonetheless.  We 
are  concerned  that  trade  be  conducted 
according  to  mutually  agreed  "rules  of 
the  game."  One  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  Tokyo  Round  was 
to  make  a  start  at  dealing  with  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  which,  in  an  era  of 
relatively  low  duties,  act  as  the  major 


impediment  to  international  trade.  The 
"codes"  agreed  to  during  these  negotia- 
tions are  being  put  into  effect.  We  need 
to  make  them  work  as  effectively  as 
possible  and  to  develop  greater  interna- 
tional discipline  and  a  body  of  case  law 
in  such  key  fields  as  the  use  of  export 
subsidies,  dumping,  and  international 
bidding  for  government  procurement. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  areas  im- 
portant to  U.S.  trade  have  hitherto  not 
been  the  subject  of  much  international 
discipline.  Trade  in  services  and  the 
potential  trade  distortions  from  the  in- 
vestment performance  criteria  and  in- 
centives adopted  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  but  two  examples  that  come  to 
mind.  Trade  in  services  is  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  components  in  our 
economy.  Our  1979  export  receipts  in 
this  area  totaled  more  than  $76  billion. 
That  is  almost  a  fourfold  increase"  over 
the  1971  level  of  $19.1  billion.  Services 
account  for  27%  of  U.S.  exports  and 
employ  70%  of  the  nonagricultural  U.S. 
work  force. 

In  both  areas  we  need  to  develop  ar 
international  consensus  which  will 
facilitate  trade  and  discourage  back-doc 
means  of  protectionism. 

The  emergence  of  China  as  an  im- 
portant actor  in  the  world  trade  arena 
poses  challenges  and  opportunities  for 
U.S.  businessmen  and  policymakers,  as 
well  as  for  the  world  trading  system  as 
a  whole.  China's  exports  increased  fron 
$8  billion  in  1977  to  over  $13.5  billion  i 
1979.  China's  imports  over  the  same 
period  grew  even  more  rapidly  from 
$6.6  billion  to  $14.7  billion. 

Another  challenge  we  must  meet 
stems  from  the  increasingly  important 
role  of  the  developing  countries  in  wor 
trade.  Our  trade  with  the  developing 
countries  has  expanded  rapidly  over  th 
past  decade:  imports  by  25%  per  year, 
exports  by  18%  per  year,  compared  wi 
15%  increases  in  trade  with  the 
developed  countries.  The  less  develope. 
countries  as  a  group  account  for  37%  < 
our  exports  and  47%  of  our  imports  ai 
they  are  now  a  more  important  tradinj 
partner  for  the  United  States  than  the 
European  Community,  Canada,  or 
Japan.  Within  this  group,  a  small 
number  of  countries  often  referred  to 
the  "newly  industrializing  countries" 
(Mexico,  Brazil,  Singapore,  Hong  Kon. 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Israel)  accounts  f< 
over  half  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  non-oil  less  developed  coun 
tries  (LDCs).  The  United  States  need;- 1 
respond  to  their  competition  in  a  way 
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iich  will  encourage  world  prosperity 
d  will  increase  the  stake  these  coun- 
os  have  in  an  orderly  world  trading 
stem.  Given  their  importance  as  an  ex- 
rt  market,  maintaining  an  open  U.S. 
trkct  is  essential  to  our  export  expan- 
n  strategy  as  well.  This  Administra- 
n  will  lie  encouraging  the  developing 
untries  generally  and  the  more  ad- 
nced.  in  particular,  to  take  on  the 
;ciplines  of  the  international  trading 
stem. 

The  other  non-oil  developing  coun- 
ts urgently  need  to  increase  their  ex- 
rta  in  order  to  finance  increasingly  ex- 
r.sive  imports.  Export  earnings  are  a 
•re  significant  source  of  development 
lance  than  aid,  both  in  terms  of  the 
lount  of  money  involved  and  by  virtue 
the  economic  efficiency  which  a  suc- 
>sful  export  industry  represents, 
though  U.S.  aid  totaled  $4.7  billion  in 
79,  in  that  year  U.S.  imports  from 
Cs  totaled  $92.5  billion  and  nearly 
If  of  this— $43.7  billion— came  from 
i  non-OPEC  [Organization  of 
troleum  Exporting  Countries]  LDCs. 
•eping  our  market  open  to  the  exports 
developing  countries  and  providing 
•  very  modest  degree  of  incentive  em- 
died  in  our  generalized  system  of 
inferences  scheme  are  integral  parts  of 
r  broader  policy  with  respect  to  these 
mtries. 

Although  my  main  theme  today  is 
e  "foreign"  aspects  of  foreign 
imomic  policy,  I  cannot  leave  the  sub- 
,  t  of  trade  without  a  word  about  the 
npetitiveness  of  U.S.  industry.  U.S. 
iorts  to  continue  the  progress  made  so 
r  in  developing  a  more  orderly  trading 
;tem  and  to  respond  to  the  new 
jdlenge  of  the  developing  countries 
.  1  ultimately  fail  unless  they  are 
:  .ked  by  a  vigorous  U.S.  economy.  In 
-  response  to  the  difficulties  caused  by 
i  bort  competition  in  sensitive  sectors, 
<  need  to  insure  that  we  encourage 
i  -nomic  efficiency  rather  than  reward 
vakness.  Adjustment  assistance  and 
seguard  measures  can  ease  the  prob- 
I  is  firms  and  workers  face  as  our 
emomy  adapts  to  new  circumstances, 
t :  we  will  be  relying  primarily  on 
t  rket  forces  to  bring  about  the 
r  :essary  adjustment. 

On  the  export  side,  the  overall 
Nth  of  the  economy,  once  again,  will 
t  the  key  factor  in  determining  how 
vll  our  products  do.  The  amount  and 
eectiveness  of  investment,  our  ability 
rol  inflation,  and  the  growth  in 
f  ductivity  are  all  crucial. 


The  Administration  is  also  reviewing 
various  aspects  of  U.S.  law  and  policy 
which  have  had  the  unintended  side  ef- 
fect of  discouraging  exports,  such  as  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
operation  of  our  export  controls.  The 
Administration  is  also  working  interna- 
tionally to  reduce  barriers  to  U.S.  goods. 

Internationa]  Finance  and  Investment 

In  an  increasingly  interdependent  world, 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  financial 
system  is  a  vital  prerequisite  to  increas- 
ing world  trade,  and  both  are  equally 
essential  to  prosperity.  The  1979-80  oil 
price  increase  resulted  in  an  OPEC  cur- 
rent account  surplus  of  about  $120 
billion  last  year,  nearly  double  the  1979 
level.  The  counterpart  to  this  enormous 
surplus  was  a  $47  billion  deficit  among 
the  non-oil  developing  countries. 
Whether  OPEC's  surpluses  will  remain  a 
"sword  of  Damocles"  hanging  over  the 
international  financial  system  depends 
considerably  on  the  future  path  of  oil 
prices  and  on  the  ability  of  deficit  coun- 
tries to  use  the  current  lull  in  rising 
energy  costs  to  implement  the  structural 
reform  of  their  economies  necessary  to 
right  their  external  accounts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  OPEC 
surplus  and  the  industrialized  countries' 
deficit  will  moderate  this  year  to  about 
$100  and  $20  billion  respectively.  The  in- 
dustrialized countries  should  be  able  to 
finance  their  deficits  with  little  trouble. 
For  the  most  part,  these  countries  are 


U.S.  Trade  With  Developing 
Countries,  1980 

($  billion  and  percent) 

World  TOTAL 

U.S. 
Imports 

241.2 

(100) 

U.S. 
Exports 

220.7 

(100) 

Developing  Countries 

Subtotal 

114.4 

(47) 

82.3 

(37) 

OPEC 

52.1 
(21) 

17.8 
(8) 

Non-oil 
Exporters 

62.3 
(26) 

64.5 
(29) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Highlights  of 
U.S.  Import  and  Export  Trade,  December  1 980 


following  slow  growth  and  anti- 
inflationary  policies  and  thus  adjusting 
to  the  higher  relative  costs  of  oil. 

The  non-oil  LDCs'  combined  current 
account  deficit  is  likely  to  rise 
somewhat,  to  upward  of  $95  billion.  We 
do  not  expect  this  to  cause  a  generalized 
debt  problem.  However,  those  countries 
that  do  not  move  to  implement  sound 
economic  policies  will  find  access  to  ex- 
ternal finance  more  limited  and  more 
costly  than  previously. 

The  international  financial  system 
can  ill  afford  a  repetition  of  the  policies 
of  the  mid-1970s  when  many  countries 
tried  to  finance  growth  through 
domestic  credit  expansion  and  external 
borrowing.  Even  with  a  lull  in  the  rising 
price  of  energy  and  the  possibility  that 
OPEC's  surplus  will  dwindle  rapidly, 
1981  is  quite  different  from  1973-75. 
Many  countries  already  have  incurred 
considerable  new  debt,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion is  on  commercial  terms.  Interest 
rates  are  higher  both  in  nominal  and 
real  terms.  Thus,  those  countries  depen- 
dent on  external  finance  from  commer- 
cial sources  must  run  that  much  faster 
just  to  be  able  to  service  a  given  level  of 
debt.  Debt  service  now  absorbs  20%  of 
these  countries'  export  earnings,  up 
from  13%  in  the  mid-1970s. 

The  private  markets  are  quite  liquid 
and  the  supply  of  funds  to  creditworthy 
countries  is  unlikely  to  be  a  problem. 
However,  many  banks  are  reaching  their 
own  external  limits  on  exposure,  and 
they  will  be  increasingly  selective  in  add- 
ing new  exposure. 

It  is  essential  that  we  begin  to  ex- 
plore longer  term  solutions  to  the  recy- 
cling problem.  Private  banks  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  play  the  predomi- 
nant role  in  the  recycling  process. 
However,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  through  access  to  its  own 
resources  and  its  influence  on  the 
judgments  of  the  private  market,  will 
play  a  more  pivotal  role  in  countries 
with  balance-of-payments  problems. 

To  do  so,  the  IMF  has  been  given 
more  flexibility.  Resources  available 
from  the  IMF  have  been  increased  and 
the  terms  of  repayment  extended  in 
some  cases  in  recognition  of  the  longer 
periods  required  to  implement  effective 
adjustment  programs  under  current  in- 
ternational economic  conditions.  The 
guidelines  for  conditionality — domestic 
programs  required  of  borrowers  under 
IMF  programs — have  been  modified  to 
take  more  explicit  account  of  the 
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underlying  causes  of  the  financing  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  borrowing  countries' 
social,  political,  and  economic  priorities. 

The  Fund  borrowing  of  $5-6  billion 
over  the  next  several  years — including 
from  Saudi  Arabia — will  help  bolster  the 
IMF's  ability  to  supply  balance-of- 
payments  financing  and,  to  the  extent 
that  others  can  be  involved,  bring  the 
surplus  OPEC  countries  more  directly 
into  the  recycling  process. 

We  are  encouraging  this  expansion 
of  the  IMF's  role  and  resources.  We 
believe  that  a  multilateral  institution  like 
the  IMF  is  especially  well  placed  to  en- 
courage developing  countries  to  adjust 
their  economic  policies,  as  we  believe 
they  must,  to  current  international 
realities.  The  economic  stakes  for  the 
countries  concerned  are  very  high.  So 
are  the  foreign  policy  and  economic 
stakes  for  the  United  States  if  failure  to 
encourage  adequate  adjustment  were  to 
result  in  the  economic  collapse  of  coun- 
tries important  to  the  United  States. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  also  reviewed  its  ap- 
proach to  international  monetary  policy. 
Our  basic  principle  is  that  the 
marketplace  should  be  allowed  to  work. 
Accordingly,  we  will  intervene  in  foreign 
exchange  markets  only  when  necessary 
to  counter  disorderly  market  conditions. 
We  believe  that  this  is  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  address 
economic  fundamentals  rather  than  at- 
tempt in  vain  to  fine-tune  our  approach. 
We  hope  that  the  emphasis  on  basics 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  disorderly 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

Given  the  size  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  its  international  trade  and  financial 
linkages,  U.S.  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  are  legitimately  of  major  con- 
cern abroad.  Right  now  we  are  going 
through  a  difficult  transitional  phase. 
The  clash  between  our  anti-inflationary 
monetary  policy  and  deep-seated  infla- 
tionary expectations  has  temporarily 
produced  very  high  interest  rates,  caus- 
ing painful  effects  in  our  own  economy 
and  complicating  policy  choices  for  our 
economic  partners.  High  U.S.  rates  have 
added  to  downward  pressures  on  the  ex- 
change value  of  some  foreign  currencies 
and  have  contributed  to  the  increase  in 
interest  rates  abroad,  even  though  some 
policymakers  abroad  would  have  pre- 
ferred lower  rates  in  support  of  invest- 
ment and  economic  recovery.  I  would 
like  to  underline,  however,  that  domestic 
economic  conditions  and  political  factors 
in  the  United  States  and  many  of  our 


key  trading  partners  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  exchange  rate  and  interest 
rate  developments.  Lower  interest  rates 
can  be  attained  on  a  sustainable  basis 
only  by  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  the  inflationary  expectations  which 
are  built  into  present  high  nominal 
rates. 

We  are  sometimes  charged  with 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  monetary 
policy  in  the  anti-inflationary  fight  and 
thus  aggravating  the  interest-rate  prob- 
lem. While  monetary  control  surely  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  reducing  infla- 
tion, the  Administration  has  also  pro- 
posed a  restrictive  fiscal  package  and 
expects  to  have  the  smallest  deficit  as  a 
share  of  GNP  among  the  major  coun- 
tries. Over  the  next  few  years  fiscal 
policy  will  be  guided  by  the  commitment 
to  balanced  budgets. 

These  issues  have  been  discussed 
with  our  partners  in  the  OECD,  in  the 
summit  preparatory  meetings  as  well  as 
bilateral  meetings.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  enhancing  mutual 
understanding,  and,  given  the  common 
objective  of  restoring  vigorous,  noninfla- 
tionary  growth,  I  believe  a  further  con- 
vergence of  views  is  probable  at  the 
summit.    , 

Turning  briefly  to  investment  policy, 
we  believe  that  market  forces  rather 
than  government  fiat  result  in  the  most 
efficient  distribution  of  investments. 
Consistent  with  this  view,  U.S.  invest- 
ment policy  has  for  many  years  been 
based  on  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
in  the  private  sector  decisionmaking 
process.  As  a  corollary,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  avoided  actively  pro- 
moting or  discouraging  private  invest- 
ment overseas.  Our  policy  supports  a 
general  principle  of  national  treatment 
for  foreign  enterprises— i.e.,  foreign 
enterprises  should  be  treated  no  less 
favorably  than  domestic  investors  in  like 
situations. 

U.S.  investment  overseas  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  By  the  end  of 
1979 — on  a  balance-of-payments 
basis — the  stock  of  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  had  reached  an  estimated 
$192.6  billion,  up  15%  from  the  previous 
year's  figure  of  $167.8  billion.  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  Europe  and  Canada  account 
for  over  half  of  U.S.  investment 
abroad — about  $122  billion — and  invest- 
ment in  developed  countries  comes  to 
about  72%  of  the  total.  We  should  also 
keep  in  mind  that  receipts  from  those  in- 
vestments totaled  nearly  $38  billion  in 
1979. 


The  United  States  has  maintained 
an  open  investment  climate,  and  we 
believe  that  the  attractiveness  of  the 
U.S.  investment  climate  has  led  to  a 
largely  beneficial  increase  in  invest: 
in  this  country.  As  a  general  principle, 
foreign  investors  should  not  receive  ar 
special  advantages  which  are  not 
available  to  domestic  investors  in  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Most  OECD  countries  maintain  a 
similar  open  investment  climate,  thouj 
we  are  concerned  about  trends  in  the 
other  direction  in  Canada  and  have  be» 
discussing  this  issue  with  the  Canadia 
Government.  Developing  countries  ar<  a 
some  cases  more  restrictive.  We  wanl ) 
remove  U.S.  Government  impediment 
to  U.S.  investment  abroad,  for  examp . 
in  the  tax  and  regulatory  area.  We  al 
want  to  insure  that  U.S.  investors 
overseas  receive  fair  and  equitable  tn  - 
ment.  We  will,  for  instance,  seek  grat 
international  discipline  in  the  use  of  i: 
vestment  incentives  and  performance  > 
quirements.  We  will  continue  to  work 
bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  for  the 
goal  of  an  open  investment  system—  e 
that  is  based  to  the  extent  possible  oi 
common  framework  and  understandi: 
of  the  basic  ground  rules. 

Support  for  Economic  Development 

Support  for  economic  development  ir 
poorer  countries  has  been  an  imports . 
element  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  th( 
past  30  years,  and  given  the  econom: 
and  strategic  picture  of  some  key 
developing  countries  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main so  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  Administration  has  been  tal  g 
a  careful  look  at  our  economic  policif 
toward  developing  countries,  to  mak 
sure  that  U.S.  policies  accord  closely 
with  our  tangible  economic  and  secu  I 
interests  in  such  sensitive  areas  as  ti 
Caribbean  basin,  the  Middle  East,  tr 
areas  bordering  Afghanistan  and  th( 
Persian  Gulf,  and  others.  Aid  allocat  1 
will  reflect  these  interests  as  well  as 
humanitarian  concerns. 

Historically,  U.S.  aid  has  been  e 
tended  both  as  direct  bilateral  assist  I 
and  through  multilateral  institutions 
The  Administration  is  examining  th< 
balance  between  these  channels,  in  ; 
attempt  to  insure  that  our  choice  of  d 
tools  reflects  the  different  interests  ir 
aid  programs  should  serve.  We  plan  i 
complete  by  September  a  review  of  .£ 
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olicy  on  participation  in  future 
>plenishments  or  expansions  of 
uiltilateral  development  banks. 

U.S.  budget  revisions  have  affected 
:  areas,  including  foreign  assistance. 
:  ial  aid  expenditures  in  FY 
a  ill  nonetheless  be  about  15% 
K>ve  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  Administration  believes  it  im- 
>rtant  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
■Domic  development  includes  other 
lements  besides  aid.  One  of  the  most 
iportant  steps  this  Administration  can 
like  for  development  is  to  restore  and 
aintain  a  growing  U.S.  economy 
ithout  inflation.  This  encourages  the 
■velopment  process  through  linkages 
lat  are  often  more  important  than  ex- 
•rnal  aid  flows.  The  most  important 
r.ong  these  are: 

•  Markets  open  to  the  exports  of 
veloping  countries; 

•  Domestic  economic  policies  that 
leilitate  overall  growth  and  investment 

these  countries;  and 

•  Access  to  capital  markets. 

Even  within  the  broad  category  of 
ternal  financing  of  development,  con- 
ntration  on  the  relatively  small  official 
.1  contributions  sometimes  leads  us  to 
rget  the  much  larger  flows  from  the 
st  of  our  economy.  U.S.  imports  from 
■veloping  countries  in  1979  were  nearly 
ne  times  our  official  aid  flows.  The 
me  type  of  relationship  holds  for  all 
e  Western  aid-giving  nations  as  a 
oup.  U.S.  direct  investment  in  the 
•veloping  countries  runs  at  or  above 
e  level  of  aid,  and  LDC  use  of  private 
pital  markets  results  in  commercial 
.nk  loans  and  bond  issues  far  ex- 
eding  development  assistance.  In  1979 
)ne,  commercial  banks  provided  $37 
[tlion  to  the  LDCs,  while  flows  of  of- 
|  ial  development  assistance  from  all 
•nors  in  the  Development  Assistance 
■mmittee  of  the  OECD  were  $22 
'lion. 

These  factors  suggest  that  the 
lited  States  should  pay  greater  atten- 
>n  to  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
e  development  process.  U.S.  business 
involved  directly  in  trade,  investment, 
chnology  transfer,  and  financing  in  the 
•veloping  world,  and  the  private  sector 
I  many  developing  countries  could,  with 
e  proper  encouragement,  play  a  much 
eater  role.  The  Administration,  in  con- 
Itation  with  the  business  community, 
reviewing  what  can  be  done  to 
eilitate  private  sector  involvement  in 
e  development  process  while  fully 
specting  its  private  character. 


Relations  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  have  also  been  the 
focus  of  a  great  deal  of  international 
debate  in  recent  years.  The  United 
States  has  been  an  active  participant  in 
this  dialogue,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware.  We  participated  in  last  year's  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  suitable  agenda  and 
procedures  for  global  negotiations. 
Because  we  took  this  process  seriously, 
we  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  include 
provisions  that  would  protect  essential 
U.S.  interests  and  preserve  the  integrity 
of  existing  international  institutions.  In 
view  of  the  continuing  disagreements 
among  the  countries  concerned  on  how 
such  negotiations  should  be  set  up,  the 
Administration  proposed  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  last  May  that  the 
issue  of  global  negotiations  be  deferred 
until  the  next  General  Assembly  in  the 
fall. 

Cancun  Summit 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  these  issues,  President  Reagan 
has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  to  attend 
an  international  meeting  on  cooperation 
and  development  in  Cancun  on  October 
22  and  23.  We  view  this  meeting  as  a 
useful  opportunity  for  President  Reagan 
to  meet  with  heads  of  government  from 
22  industrialized  and  developing  coun- 
tries for  an  exchange  of  views  on  global 
economic  problems  and  opportunities. 
The  11  cosponsoring  nations  have  told 
us  they  plan  an  open  and  informal 
meeting  with  no  set  agenda  and  no  com- 
munique. We  expect  that  the  discussion 
will  include  such  vital  issues  as  food, 
energy,  trade,  population  growth,  and 
world  ecological  developments.  The 
heads  of  government  may  also  consider 
whether  global  negotiations  are  a  useful 
forum  for  addressing  them,  though  we 
hope  the  focus  at  Cancun  will  be  more 
substantive  than  procedural. 

We  prefer  to  postpone  any  decision 
on  global  negotiations  until  the  heads  of 
government  have  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
change views  at  Cancun.  We  plan  to 
work  closely  with  the  Ottawa  summit 
countries  and  other  participants  to  in- 
sure that  the  Cancun  summit  is  as  con- 
structive as  possible. 

Economic  Relations  with  Key  Friends 

The  Administration  attaches  special  im- 
portance to  our  economic  relations  with 
certain  key  friends  whose  ties  to  the 


United  States  are  particularly  intimate 
and  long  standing.  We  have  moved, 
through  close  cooperation  at  all  levels  of 
our  governments,  to  strengthen  our 
economic  ties  with  our  neighbors  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  These  rela- 
tions received  a  strong  boost  from  the 
warm  rapport  that  President  Reagan 
has  developed  with  his  counterparts  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

One  of  the  duties  which  I  have 
assumed  is  that  of  the  President's  per- 
sonal representative  for  economic  sum- 
mits. The  preparatory  process  for  the 
July  19-21  Ottawa  summit  was  launched 
in  earnest  in  February  when  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  the  seven  par- 
ticipating countries  plus  the  European 
Community  met  in  London.  Since  then 
the  representatives  have  met  three 
times — in  late  April,  early  June,  and 
early  July.  In  these  meetings  we 
developed  a  work  program  and  reviewed 
papers  presented  by  individual  personal 
representatives  on  relevant  topics.  The 
preparatory  process  has  been  very  im- 
portant in  crystallizing  the  key  issues 
and  improving  communications  among 
our  governments.  As  a  result,  the  im- 
portance on  domestic  economic  recovery 
in  all  our  countries  emerged  as  a  domi- 
nant theme.  There  is  a  general  consen- 
sus that  our  capacity  to  strengthen  our 
security,  to  expand  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  and  to  resist  pro- 
tectionist actions  all  hinge  upon  control- 
ling domestic  inflation  and  expanding 
output. 

In  addition  to  domestic  economic 
policies,  such  issues  as  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  our  relations  with  developing 
countries,  and  energy  and  trade  will  be 
central  issues  for  discussion.  Obviously, 
when  the  heads  of  government  meet, 
they  will  touch  on  international  political 
issues  of  concern  at  that  moment.  The 
summit  will  provide  President  Reagan 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explain 
his  domestic  economic  recovery  program 
and  to  provide  the  framework  within 
which  he  will  pursue  his  policies  on  these 
various  international  issues.  This  summit 
should  result  in  a  greater  understanding 
of  U.S.  policies,  and  we  and  our  allies 
hopefully  will  come  away  with  a  commit- 
ment to  common  approaches  for  dealing 
with  some  of  the  issues.  In  our  prepara- 
tory work  to  date,  I  sense  that  our  allies 
share  this  view.  We  will,  of  course, 
discuss  U.S.  policy  on  these  issues  with 
others  of  our  allies  who  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  summit. 

The  Ottawa  summit  scheduled  for 
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July  19-21  is  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  government.  In 
comparison  with  previous  summits,  we 
expect  the  discussion  to  be  more 
freewheeling  and  the  communique  less 
detailed.  With  this  session,  the  first 
round  of  summits  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. We  believe  that  these  summits 
have  been  valuable  thus  far  as  a  forum 
for  an  intimate  exchange  of  views 
among  heads  of  government.2 

Conclusion 

Given  the  complexity  of  global  U.S.  in- 
terests, it  is  risky  to  pick  out  a  few 
guiding  themes  for  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy.  Let  me  conclude  by  try- 
ing to  do  so  nonetheless. 

First,  in  all  aspects  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy  the  United  States  needs 
to  integrate  to  the  fullest  our  economic 
and  our  security  interests. 

Second,  the  Administration  believes 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  marketplace  and 
had  considerable  skepticism  about  the 
effectiveness  of  government  efforts  to 
supplant  it.  This  belief  will  affect  the 
Administration's  views  on  the  policy 
tools  it  believes  our  government  and 
others  should  use  in  pursuit  of  our 
economic  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Third,  the  Administration  is  per- 
suaded that  a  more  effective  integration 
of  the  world  economy  is  essential  to  our 
well-being  both  economically  and 
politically.  Vigorous  and  fair  trade,  a 
world  investment  climate  which  en- 
courages the  development  of  productive 
enterprises,  smoothly  functioning  finan- 
cial markets,  and  the  sound  economic 
expansion  of  the  developing  countries — 
these  are  the  key  requirements  for  a 
more  integrated  world  economy. 
Moreover,  they  contribute  to  an  interna- 
tional environment  in  which  the  United 
States  can  more  effectively  pursue  its 
broader  foreign  policy  goals. 

Fourth,  we  are  aware  of'  the 
economic  interdependence  between  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  and  the 
ramifications  U.S.  economic  policy  has 
for  political  relations.  We  believe  that 
the  President's  economic  recovery  plan 
will  lay  the  foundation  not  only  for  a 
more  vigorous  U.S.  economy  but  also  for 
stronger  and  healthier  ties  with  our 
allies.  We  have  also  sought  more  directly 
in  these  first  months  to  bolster  our 
general  economic  relationship  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Western  alliance. 
Our  initiative:  to  enhance  energy  securi- 
ty, to  place  East-West  trade  in  a 


broader  political  context  and  to  reduce 
tensions  resulting  from  trade  issues 
have  resulted  in  a  generally  good  spirit 
of  mutual  cooperation  within  the 
alliance. 

Looking  toward  the  Ottawa  summit, 
our  allies  generally  support  our  desire  to 
move  away  from  a  discussion  of  detailed 
economic  issues  that  characterized  past 
summits  to  a  more  general  and  free- 
wheeling discussion  among  heads  of 
state  which  would  seek  to  highlight  the 
areas  of  shared  perceptions.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  spirit  will  help  the  sum- 
mit countries — and  the  Western  alli- 
ance— meet  the  challenges  of  the  next 
decade. 

I  have  sought  to  provide  the  commit- 


tee with  a  broad  brush  view  of  the  A< 
ministration's  international  econonue 
policies.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  that  the  Administration  is  s 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  importarr 
elements  of  that  policy.  As  we  progr< 
in  fleshing  out  our  policies  in  these 
critical  areas,  I  will,  of  course,  be 
prepared  to  keep  the  committee  fully  i 
formed  and  to  come  back  and  discuss 
these  vital  issues  with  you. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  heari  < 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  v 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing  C 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

documentation  on  the  economic  sun  n 
was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Augus 
1981. ■ 


U.S.  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Its  Impact  on  LDCs 


by  Myer  Rashish 

Address  before  the  Korean-American 
Association  in  Seoul,  Korea  on  June  23, 
1981.  Mr.  Rashish  is  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  with 
you  this  evening  to  speak  to  the  Korean- 
American  Association.  I  would  like  to 
use  the  occasion  of  the  first  U.S. -Korea 
economic  consultations  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  outline  for  you  the  inter- 
national economic  policy  of  the  Reagan 
Administration.  After  that,  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  our  relations  with  the 
developing  countries,  and  with  Korea  in 
particular,  in  the  context  of  overall  in- 
ternational economic  policy. 

Before  passing  to  the  main  topic, 
however,  I  would  like  to  underline  the 
major  role  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  play  in  meeting  its  interna- 
tional and  regional  security  com- 
mitments. These  security  commitments 
are  necessary  for  a  stable  economic 
growth  environment  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially,  here  in  Northeast 
Asia.  Both  of  our  nations  make  major 
sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national security,  and  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  Korea's  contributions  to  the  ef- 
fort are  recognized  in  Washington. 

Having  fought  side  by  side  in  two 
major  armed  conflicts  and  having  main- 
tained a  close  defense  relationship  for 
many  years,  the  United  States  and 
Korea  are  both  intensely  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  both  economic  and  political 


stability  of  armed  conflict.  The  impc 
tance  we  attach  to  our  alliance  and  1 
mutual  security  was  reaffirmed  in  tl 
February  2  summit  meeting  betweei 
President  Chun  [Doo  Hwan]  and  Prt  - 
dent  Reagan.  It  was  highlighted  ag£  a 
the  April  security  consultative  meet  ? 
between  Minister  of  Defense  Choo 
Young  Bock  and  Secretary  of  Defer 
[Caspar  W.]  Wienberger  in  San  Fra 
cisco.  We  continue  to  accord  the  hig  at 
priority  to  the  deterrence  of  hostilit 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  a  priority 
which  reflects  our  conviction  that  p>  ■ 
in  Northeast  Asia  is  fundamental  tc  ur 
own  security  interests  and  relations  pB, 


STRUCTURE  OF  U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Since  January  20,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  been  conducting  a 
careful  and  thorough  examination  ( oi 
international  economic  relations.  Tl 
review  stems  from  the  President's  B 
that  international  economic  policy  i  n- 
creasingly  becoming  the  very  stuff 
foreign  and  security  policy.  While  i  nt 
elements  of  this  examination  are  s( 
underway,  the  broad  outlines  of  th< 
structure  of  our  international  econ<  nc 
policy  have  taken  form. 


Domestic  Economy 

We  intend  to  get  our  own  economi 
house  in  order.  We  consider  a  soui 
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3  eeonomj  to  be  a  basic  prerequisite 
a  healthy  international  economy. 

onomic  growth  and  structural  change 
t)Ughout  the  developing  world  have 
ulually  increased  the  relative  share  of 

:ountries  in  world  out- 
:.  but  the  United  States  continues  to 
mint  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
al.  This  preponderance  inevitably 
ana  that  our  economic  trends  have 
:  :  international  repercussions. 
Briefly,  the  Reagan  Administration 
■  carry  out  economic  measures 
it  will: 

•  -  arply  cut  government  spending 

abtish  fiscal  integrity; 

•  Restore  incentives  to  the  private 

.  moderating  tax  burdens; 

•  Eliminate  excessive  regulation  of 

economy;  and 

Qtrol  the  growth  of  the  money 
jply. 

:s  is  an  ambitious  economic  program, 
nplementation  will  require  some 
ficult  adjustments.  Nevertheless,  in 

months  in  office,  the  Administra- 
D  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  is 
h  willing  and  able  to  take  the  difficult 
>s  that  are  necessary  to  restore  the 
>.  economy  to  a  path  of  noninfla- 
nary  economic  growth. 


erg?' 

•  are  giving  highest  priority  to  energy 
>ur  international  economic  relations, 
e  cannot  look  back  over  the  past  8 
;.rs  without  appreciating  the  over- 

inpact  of  uncertain  supply  and 
n  and  rising  energy  prices  on  the 
I  rid  economy  in  general  and  on  a 
like  Korea,  in  particular.  The 
roblem  has  led  to  slow  economic 
wth,  has  intensified  inflation,  created 
alance-of-payments  difficulties, 
"med  the  development  prospects  of 
eloping  countries,  and  ad- 
iffected  the  national  security  of 
United  States  and  other  countries. 
To  respond  to  this  problem,  this 
-linistration  is  emphasizing,  in  the 
ance,  market-oriented  policies 
enhance  supply  and  restrain  demand, 
■ment  was  the  President's  early 
to  implement  full  decontrol  of 
^stic  oil  prices;  this  has  reinforced 
'  ■£  performance  in  conserving  oil 
.ating  exploratory  drilling. 

I  titutional  and 
^  julatory  Problems 

i  are  also  making  increased  efforts  to 
nstitutional  and  regulatory  proh- 
ibiting the  use  of  alternatives  to 


imported  oil,  particularly  nuclear  energy 
and  coal.  We  are  also  increasing  our 
ability  to  cope  with  possible  supply 
disruptions  in  imported  oil.  We  are  in- 
creasing our  own  national  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  and  we  are  urging 
our  friends  and  allies  to  strengthen  their 
ability  to  protect  their  economic  systems 
from  the  effects  of  another  oil  supply 
disruption.  In  this  regard,  we  consider 
that  national  inventories  can  play  a  key 
role  in  cushioning  the  impact  of  inter- 
ruptions and  allowing  alternative  solu- 
tions, where  appropriate,  to  be 
formulated. 

Trade 

We  continue  to  support  an  open  inter- 
national trading  system.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  over  the  past  decade  in 
reducing  barriers  to  international  trade. 
The  Tokyo  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
laid  the  basis  for  progress  on  the  "rules 
of  the  game"  regarding  nontariff  issues, 
such  as  export  subsidies,  dumping,  and 
international  bidding  for  government 
contracts.  We  need  to  implement  the 
codes  agreed  at  the  Tokyo  Round  in 
these  areas,  in  order  to  develop  greater 
international  discipline  and  a  body  of 
case  law  to  assure  fair  treatment. 

We  need  also  to  move  beyond  the 
Tokyo  Round  in  the  next  few  years  to 
other  trade  areas  that  have  hitherto  not 
been  the  subject  of  much  international 
discipline.  Trade  in  services  and  poten- 
tial trade  distortions  from  the  invest- 
ment performance  criteria  and 
incentives  adopted  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  but  two  examples  that  come  to 
mind.  In  both  areas  we  need  to  develop 
an  international  consensus  that  will 
facilitate  trade  and  discourage  backdoor 
protectionism. 

While  the  United  States,  like  all 
other  countries,  occasionally  finds  itself 
in  situations  where  it  is  forced  to  make 
difficult  decisions  in  the  trade  field,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  the  most  open 
market  in  the  world  for  imports.  This 
access  has  been  particularly  important 
to  the  development  of  low-income  coun- 
tries and  is  most  apparent  in  trade  in 
manufactured  goods. 

In  1979,  the  U.S.  market  absorbed 
nearly  half  of  all  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] country  imports  of  manufactures 
from  the  developing  world — a  share 
much  larger  than  our  share  of  the 
aggregate  GNP  of  the  OECD  countries. 
Altogether,  non-OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 


developing  countries  provided  23%  of  all 
U.S.  imports  of  manufactured  goods  in 
1979. 

Korea  has  been  one  of  the  countries 
that  has  particularly  benefitted  from  this 
openness.  Our  imports  from  Korea  rose 
from  $370  million  in  1970  to  $4.4  billion 
in  1980,  thus  making  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  structural  transforma- 
tion of  the  Korean  economy. 

Developing  Countries 

The  fourth  element  of  our  international 
economic  policy  is  a  continued  strong 
commitment  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  of  developing  countries.  We 
are  continuing  to  maintain  a  large 
foreign  aid  program.  Despite  the 
widespread  cuts  in  our  overall  budget, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Reagan 
revision  of  the  FY  1982  budget  proposes 
an  18%  increase  in  foreign  aid 
appropriations  over  the  previous  year. 
We  have  also  reaffirmed  our  intention  of 
fulfilling  the  commitments  made  by  the 
previous  Administration  to  the 
multilateral  development  banks. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  two 
important  changes  in  the  direction  of 
our  aid  policies. 

First,  we  intend  to  tie  our  foreign 
aid  policies  more  closely  to  our  overall 
economic,  political,  and  security 
interests.  This  is  one  element  of  our  ef- 
fort to  restore  coherence  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  reassure  our  friends  and 
allies  of  our  continued  support  for  their 
efforts. 

Second,  we  intend  to  increase  our 
support  for  private  sector  participation 
in  the  LDC  [less  developed  countries] 
development  effort.  Quite  often,  the 
private  sector  can  accomplish  what  the 
public  sector  cannot  do  efficiently.  The 
Administration  will  be  looking  for  new 
ways  of  making  it  attractive  for 
American  business  to  be  involved  in  the 
economic  development  of  lower  income 
countries. 

As  a  signal  of  his  concern  about  the 
problems  of  developing  countries  and  his 
willingness  to  search  for  solutions  to 
these  problems,  President  Reagan 
recently  accepted  a  personal  invitation 
from  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo 
to  attend  a  North-South  summit  meeting 
later  this  year  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  to  be 
hosted  by  Mexico  and  Austria.  We  hope 
that  the  Cancun  meeting  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  constructive  interchange 
on  the  important  policy  problems  facing 
developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries— such  as  energy  issues  and  the 
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recycling  process.  Economic  relations 
with  the  developing  countries  in  the  con- 
text of  the  world  economy  will  also  be  a 
topic  for  discussion  at  the  summit 
meeting  of  leaders  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial countries,  scheduled  for  next 
month  in  Ottawa.1 

Effects  of  U.S.  Policy  on  LDCs 

As  I  have  just  outlined,  our  international 
economic  policy  has  four  major 
elements:  sound  domestic  economic 
policy,  action  on  energy,  liberal  inter- 
national trading  arrangements,  and 
financial  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries.  Let  me  now 
suggest  for  you  how  these  four  policy 
elements  are  likely  to  affect  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

I  would  first  note  that  the  fourth 
element — financial  support  for  LDC 
development  efforts — may  well  be  less 
important  than  the  other  three  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  development  process  is  one  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  country  itself 
are  paramount,  as  demonstrated  by 
Korea's  own  successful  experience,  and 
one  in  which  foreign  aid  can  play  only  a 
supporting  role. 

There  is  significant  evidence,  for 
example,  that  those  LDCs  which  have 
invested  heavily  in  human  as  well  as 
physical  capital  and  have  pursued 
export-oriented  development  strategies 
have  been  the  most  successful.  It  is  also 
clear  that  those  countries  that  have  pur- 
sued a  rational  pricing  strategy  have 
allocated  resources  most  efficiently.  And 
those  that  have  striven  to  see  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  population  share  in  the 
benefits  of  real  development  have  seen 
their  policies  amply  rewarded.  In  most 
cases,  development  strategies  involving 
these  three  approaches  have  involved 
the  emergence  of  vigorous  business  sec- 
tors. These  policy  choices  have  to  be 
made  by  the  developing  countries 
themselves. 

Even  within  the  broad  category  of 
external  financing  of  development,  con- 
centration on  the  relatively  small  official 
aid  contributions  sometimes  leads  us  to 
forget  the  much  larger  flows  from  the 
rest  of  our  economy.  U.S.  imports  from 
nonoil  developing  countries  in  1979  were 
$58.6  billion,  more  than  10  times  our  of- 
ficial aid  flows.  The  same  type  of  rela- 
tionship holds  for  all  the  Western  aid- 
giving  nations  as  a  group.  U.S.  direct 
investment  in  the  developing  countries 

>t  or  above  the  level  of  aid,  and 
LDC  use  of  private  capital  markets 
results  in  commercial  bank  loans  and 


bond  issues  far  exceeding  development 
assistance.  In  1979  alone,  commercial 
banks  provided  $37  billion  to  LDCs, 
while  total  flows  of  official  development 
assistance  from  all  OECD  countries 
were  $22  billion. 

The  phenomenal  gains  in  trade 
experienced  by  many  LDCs  over  the 
course  of  the  last  3  decades  have  been, 
in  good  measure,  a  result  of  the  sus- 
tained growth  in  the  OECD  countries 
and  a  determination,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  to  keep  markets  as  open 
as  possible.  The  growth  slowdown  in  the 
United  States  and  worldwide  during  the 
last  few  years  has  hurt  LDC  growth 
prospects  directly.  The  sooner  we  and 
other  industrialized  countries  can 
achieve  an  equilibrium  of  higher  growth 
and  lower  inflation,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  LDC  growth  prospects  and  the  more 
LDCs  will  be  able  to  see  positive  results 
from  export-oriented  development 
strategies. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment  on 
the  issue  of  trade  to  make  two  points: 

First,  it  has  always  struck  me  as  a 
bit  disingenuous  to  advise  developing 
countries  to  pursue  export  strategies  if 
developed  countries  are  unwilling  to 
accept  increases  in  manufactured  im- 
ports. In  this  regard,  I  am  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  we 
have  let  the  free  market  operate  with  a 
minimum  of  restraints  so  that  $1  out  of 
every  $5  of  manufactured  imports 
originates  in  the  Third  World. 

Second,  it  is  also  unrealistic  to 
expect  many  developing  countries  to 
follow  the  Asian  export  example  unless 
currently  successful  LDC  exporters  are 
willing  to  import  from  the  other  devel- 
oping countries. 


KOREA 

As  a  corollary  to  these  observations,  we 
intend  to  attempt  to  inject  a  more 
realistic  attitude  into  consultations  and 
discussions  in  international  forums.  Over 
the  past  few  years  the  debates  in  such 
forums  have  often  tended  toward 
rhetorical  posturing.  Some  would  claim 
that  we  live  in  a  bipolar  world — of 
North  and  South  or  of  developed  and 
less  developed — when  casual  observation 
would  suggest  just  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion: that  there  is  a  continuum  of  coun- 
tries, ranging  from  very  poor  to  very 
rich. 

Korea  is  proof  that  a  country's  posi- 
tion on  this  continuum  is  not  fixed.  In 
only  two  decades  Korea  has  risen  from  a 
country  with  one  of  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  world  to  a  position 


of  considerable  industrial  strength  and 
economic  maturity.  This  is  convincing 
evidence  that  a  country's  real  economic 
interests  lie  in  the  promotion  of  a 
healthy  international  market  economy. 
We  believe  that  greater  prosperity 
for  the  countries  of  the  world  will  not  be 
the  result  of  agreements  between 
negotiating  teams  disputing  the  meaning 
of  abstract  texts  in  some  international 
forum  but,  rather,  of  difficult  decisions 
by  individual  governments  and  hard 
work  by  their  citizens,  combined  with  an 
open  international  system  that  provides 
a  framework  for  international  coopera- 
tion on  concrete  problems. 


Oil  Price  Increases 


If  oil  price  increases  have  created  havoc 
for  the  Korean  economy,  the  effect  has 
been  so  much  the  worse  for  countries 
where  the  economy  is  not  as  developed 
as  yours.  The  two  successive  OPEC 
price  shocks  of  1973-74  and  1979-80 
have  forced  all  developing  countries  to 
allocate  more  and  more  of  their  meager 
financial  resources  to  pay  for  their  oil 
imports  and  to  service  their  increasing 
debt  burden. 

If  the  maturities  on  which  the  oil 
revenues  of  OPEC  producers  are  lent  t< 
developing  countries  are  too  short  to 
allow  them  to  play  a  useful  supporting 
role  in  development  investment,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  lengthen  these 
maturities.  It  is  in  devising  cooperative 
and  creative  solutions  to  such  real  prob 
lems  that  we  achieve  real  progress. 

GNP  Growth 

Korea  stands  out  as  one  of  the  world's 
economic  miracles  of  the  past  2  decade 
GNP  growth  has  averaged  more  than 
9%  per  year — a  fivefold  increase  in  tot- 
output  in  20  years.  The  fruits  of  this 
growth  have  been  widespread 
throughout  the  economy  and  accom- 
panied by  substantial  improvements  in 
income,  housing,  education,  and  health 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  growth  of  Korean  participate 
in  the  world  economy,  evidenced  by  th 
annual  growth  rate  in  the  volume  of  it 
exports  of  25%  between  1960  and  198' 
played  a  central  role  in  this  process. 
Total  exports  have  grown  from  $40 
million  in  1960  to  above  $17.5  billion  ii 
1980. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous 
change  in  Korea's  industrial  capability 
over  the  period.  As  its  comparative 
advantage  has  shifted  from  low-skill, 
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tor-intensive  products  to  increasingly 
phisticated  manufactured  goods  and 
Lchinery,  the  international  economy 
s  been  sufficiently  open  and  flexible  to 
ike  room  for  these  products. 


INCLUSION 

should  be  clear  that  our  policies  seek 
maintain  the  kind  of  international 
stem  that  has  been  important  in  sup- 
rt  ng  Korean  self-help  efforts  over  the 
st  2  decades.  In  this  regard,  Korea 
>uld  stand  as  an  example  to  other 
veloping  countries  of  what  can  be 
'neved  by  initiative,  broad-based 
man  resource  strategies,  and  sound 
inomic  policies.  We  hope  that  the 
veloping  world  will  produce  more 
ireas  over  the  next  decade. 

But  Korea  will  need  to  assume 
>ater  responsibilities  in  the  inter- 
rional  economic  system  commensurate 
:h  its  growing  capabilities  by  liberal- 
ig  its  trade  regime,  maintaining  a 
-pitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
iiness  and  investment  climate,  and  by 
'hanging  technical  knowhow  with 
ier,  less-advanced,  developing  coun- 
?s.  This  will  contribute  to  closer 
i'nomic  relations  between  the  United 
ites  and  Korea  in  the  future.  The 
>\vrh  of  the  U.S.  economy,  together 

e  openness  of  our  economy  to 
ernational  trade  and  service,  should 
'•vide  Korea  with  export  markets  for 
products,  just  as  the  growth  of  the 
rean  market  should  provide  oppor- 
I  ities  for  U.S.  producers  and  in- 

tors. 

Closer  economic  relations  increase 

ineed  for  periodic  consultation. 
eed,  the  breadth  and  complexity  of 
lations  are  the  reason  for  my 
sence  in  Korea.  I  expect  to  have 
nk  discussions  with  our  delegation's 
i-ean  counterparts,  which  will  reflect 
\  close  economic  relationship. 

The  February  2  meeting  of  the 
1  sidents  of  Korea  and  the  United 
i  tes  was  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 

I  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendship 

•  ch  bind  our  two  countries.  That  spirit 
■  permeate  my  meetings  here.  I 

*eve  that  both  sides  have  made  every 
I'rt  to  assure  that  the  framework  of 

II  economic  relations  is  such  that  it 

*  sustain  increasing  prosperity  for 
*i  our  peoples. 


Multilateral  Development  Banks 
and  U.S.  Human  Rights  Policy 


Ottawa  economic  summit  was  held  July 
ill,  1981  (see  August  1981  Bulletin).^ 


by  Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Development  Insti- 
tutions of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Ajfairs  on 
July  21,  1981.  Mr.  Johnston  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs.1 

The  International  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-118) 
requires  the  U.S.  executive  directors  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  regional  banks 
to  oppose  loans  to  any  country  whose 
government  engages  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  unless  the 
assistance  is  directed  specifically  to  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  basic  human 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  that  country. 
This  provision  is  also  applicable  to  coun- 
tries which  provide  refuge  to  individuals 
committing  acts  of  international 
terrorism  by  hijacking  aircraft. 

The  previous  Administration's  votes 
in  the  multilateral  development  banks 
(MDBs)  were  guided  by  a  number  of 
policy  considerations,  among  which 
human  rights  figured  prominently.  In 
recent  years  the  United  States  has  voted 
negatively  or  abstained  on  118  loans  to 
15  countries  because  of  human  rights 
concerns.  On  no  occasion  have  we 
received  sufficient  support  from  other 
countries  to  prevent  approval  of  a  loan. 

When  this  Administration  took 
office,  the  United  States  had  op- 
posed— on  human  rights  grounds — by  a 
"no"  vote  or  an  abstention,  the  most 
recent  loans  for  nonbasic  human  needs 
purposes  to  11  countries — Chile, 
Vietnam,  Afghanistan,  Laos,  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen, 
Argentina.  Guatemala,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  and 
Uruguay. 

After  a  review  of  the  current  human 
rights  situations,  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  the  Treasury  instruct  U.S. 
executive  directors  not  to  oppose  on 
human  rights  grounds  loans  to  five  of 
those  countries — Korea,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  Before 
discussing  the  reasoning  behind  these 
decisions,  I  would  like  to  present  the 
Administration's  human  rights  policy  in 
more  general  terms. 


Human  Rights  Policy 

Last  week  Mr.  [Walter  J.]  Stoessel, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  described  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  how  we  view  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  the  context  of  our 
general  foreign  relations.  I  would  like  to 
describe  the  main  themes  of  policy  on 
this  issue  and  submit  that  statement  for 
the  record. 

The  American  people  have  been 
deeply  committed  to  human  rights. 
Indeed,  such  values  lie  at  the  very  core 
of  our  institutions.  The  protection  and 
promotion  of  human  rights  under  this 
Administration  will  continue  as  impor- 
tant goals  of  our  foreign  policy,  right- 
fully reflecting  the  broad  consensus  of 
all  Americans. 

Another  quality  valued  by  the 
American  people  is  effectiveness.  In  pur- 
suing our  human  rights  goals,  we  should 
use  the  instruments  we  feel  are  most 
likely  to  gain  real  improvements  in 
human  rights  conditions.  In  selecting 
these  instruments  we  must  also  consider 
the  heritage  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
tries we  are  seeking  to  influence. 

Our  success  in  improving  the  human 
rights  conditions  in  other  countries  will, 
of  course,  be  affected  by  the  example  we 
set  for  the  world.  We  must  maintain  our 
record  of  constant  improvement  in  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  our  own 
citizens.  We  must  pursue  our  commit- 
ment to  these  principles  with  consist- 
ency and  strength  in  order  to  gain  the 
trust  of  our  friends  and  allies  and  the 
respect  of  our  adversaries.  This 
Administration  intends  to  provide  such 
an  example. 

Our  approaches  to  other  govern- 
ments on  human  rights  will  be  both 
public  and  private  and  will  use  normal 
diplomatic  channels  as  well  as  other 
opportunities.  Greater  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  private  approaches,  however, 
because  we  feel  they  have  greater  poten- 
tial for  results.  Public  condemnation  can 
often  lead  to  increased  resistance  to 
change  as  a  face-saving  reaction.  Never- 
theless, there  are  occasions  when  public 
expressions  of  concern  are  useful,  and 
the  Administration  will  use  this 
approach  whenever  it  is  needed,  as  well 
as  when  it  is  required  under  statutory 
human  rights  provisions. 
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Interagency  Group  on  Human  Rights 
and  Foreign  Assistance 

This  subcommittee  has  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  recent  Administration 
decision  not  to  oppose,  on  human  rights 
grounds,  several  multilateral  develop- 
ment bank  loans  currently  proposed  for 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and 
Argentina. 

In  1977  the  interagency  group  on 
human  rights  and  foreign  assistance  was 
established  to  provide  guidance  re- 
garding specific  decisions  on  bilateral 
and  multilateral  loans.  A  staff  level 
interagency  working  group  was  also 
formed  to  prepare  recommendations  to 
this  policy  level  committee.  As  operating 
procedures  improved  and  decisions  had 
established  precedents,  more  issues 
came  to  be  resolved  at  the  working 
level.  The  full  committee  met  13  times  in 
its  first  year,  nine  times  in  1978,  five 
times  in  1979,  and  only  twice  in  1980. 
The  working  group  met  approximately 
once  a  month. 

Under  this  Administration,  the  inter- 
agency working  group  has  continued  to 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  and  review  all 
proposed  loans  and  projects  of  the 
MDBs,  assessing  information  about 
human  rights  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources.  It  carefully  considers  reports  of 
international  human  rights  organizations 
and  from  American  embassies  and 
recommends,  in  accordance  with  section 
701,  whether  the  United  States  should 
vote  against  or  abstain  on  a  loan. 

In  arriving  at  its  decisions,  the 
working  group  examines  the  human 
rights  climate  and  trends  in  the  country 
seeking  the  loan,  the  nature  of  the  loan 
under  review — with  particular  attention 
as  to  whether  the  loan  is  directed 
specifically  to  basic  human  needs — 
bilateral  U.S.  assistance,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  vote  in  the  context  of  our 
other  efforts  to  promote  human  rights  in 
that  country.  The  legislative 
requirements  that  affect  the  eventual 
recommendation  have  to  be  our  first 
consideration.  In  cases  where  the 
working  group  is  unable  to  decide  or 
where  there  are  issues  of  particular 
importance — which  there  almost  always 
are  when  there  is  a  change  in  our  voting 
pattern — the  matter  goes  to  the  top 

of  the  Department  for  resolution 
and  subsequent  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  April  17,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment informed  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
te! of  L977,  of  the  Admin- 


Japan  To  Continue  Imports 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Following  discussions  between  U.S.  and 
Japanese  officials  in  Washington  and 
Tokyo,  the  Government  of  Japan  will 
continue  to  accept  for  import  into  Japan 
fruits  and  vegetables  covered  by 
phytosanitary  certificates.  In  practice, 
this  means  that  import  prohibitions  will 
apply  only  to  those  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  come  from  areas  in  California 
federally  regulated  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  (Medfly).  This  is  consonant 
with  procedures  governing  movement  of 
these  same  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
interstate  commerce  within  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  sending  a 
technical  team  to  Japan  August  19, 
1981,  to  meet  with  Japanese  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  consultations  on  the 
regulated  areas  and  plant  procedures,  as 
well  as  the  list  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
host  to  the  Medfly,  and  other  related 
matters. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the 
U.S.  Government  recognizes  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  Japanese 
Government  in  this  matter,  and  we 
intend  to  continue  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Government  of  Japan  to  deal 
effectively  with  those  concerns.  We  are 
very  appreciative  of  the  positive  and 
constructive  manner  in  which  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  worked  with 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  State  on  this  matter. 
Secretary  [of  Agriculture  John  R.]  Block 
and  Deputy  Secretary  [of  State  William 
P.]  Clark  in  particular  express  their  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  this  cooperation. 


Press  release  284  of  Aug.  19,  1981. 


istration's  intention  to  vote  in  favor  of  a 
nonbasic  human  needs  loan  to  Korea. 
During  the  period  from  June  to 
December  1980,  the  United  States  had 
abstained  on  seven  loans  to  Korea- 
valued  at  a  total  of  $374  million— from 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  decision  was  reached 
by  consensus  at  the  working  group  level 
and  reviewed  at  the  policy  level.  Begin- 
ning with  a  vote  on  April  21,  we  have 
approved  four  loans  to  Korea  with  a 
total  value  of  $213  million. 

On  July  1,  we  informed  Congress  of 


our  intention  not  to  oppose  on  huma 
rights  grounds  certain  MDB  loans  fo 
nonbasic  human  needs  projects  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  As  we  explained  when  we 
announced  our  intention,  we  decided 
vote  for  the  loans  in  view  of  the  pro; 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  the  area 
human  rights  in  each  of  these  count) 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  s 
tion  in  any  of  them  currently  require 
to  oppose  loans  under  the  statute.  Il 
our  view  that,  in  this  way,  we  could 
encourage  further  progress  on  hum; 
rights. 

In  the  case  of  Paraguay,  the  nui  i 
of  people  with  claim  to  political  pris  i 
status  is  down  from  600  5  years  age 
about  a  half  dozen  at  the  present  tit 
The  last  reported  disappearance  wa 'i 
1979,  and  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  ( r 
mission  dropped  Paraguay  from  the 
countries  under  active  review  in  its 
February  session.  In  Uruguay  there 
have  been  very  few  new  arrests  anc  ( 
victions  in  recent  years  and  the  nur  e 
of  prisoners  is  declining.  The  situat  ; 
Chile  began  to  improve  significanth  i 
late  1976,  but  concern  about  the 
Letelier-Moffitt  case  kept  the  Unite 
States  from  acknowledging  that 
progress.  Concern  over  that  case  w 
right,  but  we  feel  it  is  now  importa  t 
give  a  positive  signal  to  Chile  to 
encourage  continuing  improvement 

The  level  of  violence  in  Argenti  I 
to  which  terrorist  activity  was  a  m;  >r 
contributing  factor,  peaked  in  the  j  ir: 
1976-78.  Thousands  of  persons  dis;- 
peared  during  that  period,  but  in  1  9 
there  were  44  confirmed  cases,  las'fi 
only  12,  and  there  have  been  no  co 
firmed  disappearances  in  many  mo  h 
The  number  of  prisoners  held  unde 
executive  powers  has  dropped  fror 
8,000  to  about  900,  and  releases  cc 
tinue. 

Conclusion 

Human  rights  problems  clearly  rei  in 
in  these  countries.  But  if  we  are  t<  iai 
a  human  rights  policy  that  encoun  ?s 
further  progress,  we  should  recog»;e 
the  improvements  that  have  occur  d. 
The  fight  for  human  rights  in  any 
country  involves  domestic  political, 
struggles.  If  we  do  not  recognize  j  Jg 
ress  we  weaken  those  factions  in  ;  y 
particular  country  who  are  arguin  th 
progress  has  some  beneficial  inter 
national  results.  We  must  work  ft  ft 
ther  human  rights  progress  and  u  o 
most  effective  tools  to  attain  it. 


Department  of  State  Eiletif 
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oviet  Military  Exercise 


IWRTMENT  STATEMENT, 
PT.  I.  19811 

August  14  the  Soviet  Union  notified 
i,'K  [Conference  on  Security  and 
operation  in  Europe]  signatories  of  an 

to  take  place  September  4-12  in 
Byelorussian  and  Baltic  military 

;md  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
notification  did  not  include  the 

■  :'  troops  taking  part  in  the 
This  information  is  required 
tor  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  confidence- 
lding  measure  on  prior  notification  of 
jor  military  maneuvers. 
In  the  past  the  Soviet  Union  has 

ven  information  on  the  number 
Liarticipating  troops  in  its  notifica- 
h,  Thus  the  Soviet  notification  of  the 
rent  exercise  is  inconsistent  with  its 
n  past  practice.  We  have  inquired 
iut  the  omission  of  this  information  in 
>  case  but  have  received  no  troop 
ire  or  explanation  from  the  Soviet 

The  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
vide  the  number  of  participating 
ces  is  inconsistent  with  the  Final  Act 
jor  maneuver  confidence-building 
asure. 

This  matter  should  be  of  concern  to 


These  decisions  are  not  unprec- 
•nted.  The  previous  administration 
i  changed  from  opposing  to 
-roving  loans  in  a  number  of  coun- 
-  Those  changes  were  based  on  an 
essment  of  the  human  rights  situa- 
s  in  the  countries  at  the  time  the 
is  were  presented  and  the  fact  that 
re  had  been  improvements. 
In  casting  our  future  votes  in  the 
tilateral  development  banks  on  loans 
tries,  we  will  observe 
requirements  of  the  Inter- 
onal  Financial  Institutions  Act.  We 
;o  take  into  account  financial  and 
>mic  factors  that  are  of  importance. 

continue  to  give  special  atten- 
0  which  kind  of  vote  is  most  likely 
:ourage  improvement  in  human 
!  conditions.  Our  guiding  goal  must 
have  the  United  States  make  effec- 
outions  to  the  progress  of 
tan  rights  wherever  we  can. 


The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
t*  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
ailable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
•  ernment  Printing 
mington,  D.C.  20402.B 


all  those  participating  in  the  Madrid 
CSCE  followup  meeting.  It  raises  a 
question  of  Soviet  willingness  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  confidence-building  measures,  and  it 
underscores  the  necessity  that  any  con- 
ference on  disarmament  in  Europe  man- 
date embody  the  proposed  Western 
criteria  (i.e.,  confidence-building 
measures  must  be  militarily  significant, 
verifiable,  politically  binding,  and 
applicable  to  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe,  including  all  of  the  European 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union). 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  8,  19811 

Subsequent  to  my  statement  on 
September  4  regarding  the  notification 
of  the  Soviet  exercise  now  taking  place 
in  the  Baltic  and  Byelorussian  military 
districts,  TASS  has  advised  that  the 
number  of  Soviet  forces  participating  in 
that  exercise  is  100,000. 

In  view  of  this  announcement  of  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  exercise,  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
observe  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  provision 
on  prior  notification  of  major  military 
maneuvers.  That  provision  calls  upon 
the  notifying  party  to  include  in  its 
notification  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  forces  taking  part  in  the  maneuver. 
A  major  military  maneuver  is  defined  in 
the  Final  Act  as  one  involving  more 
than  25,000  men. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  provide  this  information 
in  its  original  notification  and  that  it  has 
not  yet  officially  replied  to  our  inquiries 
on  this  question. 

The  signatories  to  the  Final  Act  can 
only  view  with  concern  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sion on  prior  notification  of  major 
military  maneuvers.  It  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  Soviets'  professed 
interest  in  measures  designed  to  build 
confidence  and  to  enhance  stability  in 
Europe.  As  I  said  on  Friday,  this 
underscores  the  necessity  that  any  man- 
date for  a  conference  on  disarmament  in 
Europe  embody  the  proposed  Western 
criteria  for  confidence-building 
measures. 

We  also  note  the  continuing  failure 


of  the  Soviet  Union  to  implement  the 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  progress  on 
reunification  of  divided  families  and  by 
the  arrest  of  numerous  individuals 
seeking  to  exercise  rights  recognized  by 
the  Soviet  Government  when  it  signed 
the  Final  Act.  The  overall  Soviet  record 
raises  deep  concern  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  Soviet  Union's  com- 
mitment to  fully  implement  the  Final 
Act. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 


Third  Report 
on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JULY  23,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past 
sixty  days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  intercommunal  negotiations  between 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  represen- 
tatives are  continuing  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General's  Special  Representative  on  Cyprus, 
Ambassador  Hugo  Gobbi.  During  the  period 
since  my  last  report,  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  prepared  for  and  held  elections,  and 
the  pace  in  intercommunal  negotiations 
slowed  with  one  negotiating  session  held  on 
June  2.  Elections  having  been  completed, 
regular  intercommunal  sessions  resumed  on 
July  8  and  we  anticipate  the  parties  will  con- 
tinue meetings  on  a  regular  basis.  Both  sides 
have  continued  to  negotiate  in  a  congenial 
atmosphere. 

We  also  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  Persons  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  on  July  14.  Although  procedural 
questions  delayed  the  initial  session,  these 
now  appear  largely  to  have  been  overcome. 
As  I  noted  in  my  report  of  May  19,  although 
the  problem  of  missing  persons  in  Cyprus  is 
not  officially  an  issue  for  the  intercommunal 
negotiations,  it  is  an  important  humanitarian 
concern  for  both  communities.  Consequently, 
progess  on  this  issue  could  be  conducive  to 
facilitating  a  positive  negotiating  atmosphere 
and  we  hope  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  its  substantive  mandate  in  the 
near  term. 

More  importantly  we  hope  that  during 
the  coming  months  the  parties,  under  the 
aegis  of  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Waldheim,  will  seek  to  move  vigorously  on 
the  issues  dividing  them.  During  almost  a 
year  of  steady  negotiating,  the  parties  have 
examined  in  detail  the  complex  issues 
separating  them.  We  hope  they  can  now 
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MIDDLE  EAST 


begin  to  attack  the  problems  and  advance 
toward  a  just,  fair  and  lasting  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  question. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rkacan 


U.S.  Proposes  Air  Defense 
Package  for  Saudi  Arabia 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  27,  1981.  ■ 


10th  Anniversary  of 
the  Quadripartite 
Agreement 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  3,  19811 

We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  is  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement  on  Berlin  of  September  3, 
1971.  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note 
the  beneficial  effects  which  this  agree- 
ment has  had  for  stabilizing  the  situation 
in  and  around  Berlin. 

The  Quadripartite  Agreement 
recognized  and  reaffirmed  Four  Power 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  the  city 
and,  in  particular,  confirmed  the  impor- 
tant legal  basis  for  defense  by  the 
Western  allies  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin;  it  agreed  to 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  ties 
between  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany;  it  brought  about  10  years 
of  stability  and  relative  peace  to  Berlin; 
and  it  made  possible  the  alleviation  of 
many  of  the  human  divisions  which  have 
resulted  from  the  unusual  situation  in 
Berlin,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  particularly  through  its  provi- 
sions on  the  facilitation  of  travel,  visits, 
and  communications.  On  this  point  we 
would  note  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
further  progress.  We  were  especially 
disappointed  by  last  year's  increase  in 
the  minimum  exchange  requirements 
affecting  visitors  traveling  to  both  East 
Berlin  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

The  United  States  is  fully  committed 
to  the  strict  observance  and  full 
implementation  of  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement  and  will  continue  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  calm  in  Berlin. 


Following  are  President  Reagan's 
letter  to  the  Congress  of  August  5,  1981, 
a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology  James  L.  Buckley  of  August 
24,  and  a  background  paper  on  the 
defense  enhancement  package  made 
available  to  the  press  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  August  24. 


LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
AUG.  5,  19811 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Administration's  Southwest  Asia  strategy  will 
come  before  Congress  for  review  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  to  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with  a 
package  of  equipment  and  training  to 
improve  its  air  defense  capabilities.  The 
package  will  include  five  E3A  AW  ACS  air- 
craft as  well  as  enhancements  for  the  F-15 
aircraft  which  we  have  agreed  to  provide. 

I  am  convinced  that  providing  Saudi 
Arabia  with  this  equipment  will  improve  the 
security  of  our  friends,  strengthen  our  own 
posture  in  the  region,  and  make  it  clear  both 
to  local  governments  and  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  assist  in  preserving  security  and 
stability  in  Southwest  Asia. 

We  have  not  previously  submitted  this 
package  to  the  Congress,  although  it  was 
decided  upon  in  principle  some  time  ago,  for 
two  reasons:  the  priority  we  needed  to  place 
on  securing  passage  of  our  economic  pro- 
gram, and  the  necessity  of  working  out  a  set 
of  understandings  with  the  Saudi  leadership 
which  will  ensure  that  the  equipment  pro- 
vided will  be  employed  to  our  mutual  benefit 
and  that  the  U.S.  technology  and  systems  in- 
volved will  be  fully  protected. 

I  am  aware  that  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources  has  been  circulating  on 
Capitol  Hill  regarding  this  sale  and  that 
many  Members  have  been  under  some 
pressure  to  take  an  early  position  against  it.  I 
hope  that  no  one  will  prejudge  our  proposal 
before  it  is  presented.  We  will  make  a  strong 
case  to  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  country,  the  Western  Alliance  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  Congress  prepares  for  its  August  recess, 
I  would  appreciate  your  support  and 
assistance  in  urging  that  Members  do  not 
prejudge  this  important  issue  until  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  Administra- 
tion's views. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BUCKLEY, 
AUG.  24,  1981 

Today  we  advised  the  Congress  of  our 
decision  to  sell  certain  air  defense  equ 
ment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  proposed 
sale  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  President's 
policy  to  strengthen  the  strategic 
environment  of  the  Middle  East.  As 
such  it  is  an  earnest  of  our  commitme 
and  determination  to  defend  the  area. 

We  confront  a  very  dangerous  sib 
tion  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
Iranian  revolution,  the  Iraq-Iran  war, 
and  an  increased  Soviet  influence  in 
Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen  are  all  in- 
dicative of  the  growing  threat  to  U.S. 
and  Western  interests  that  is  posed  b; 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies.  The 
President  and  this  Administration  are 
determined  to  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend,  to  protect  interests  vital  to  the 
United  States  and  its  friends,  and  to 
work  with  countries  in  the  area  to 
enhance  regional  security. 

We  are  convinced  that  providing 
Saudi  Arabia  with  the  proposed  equip 
ment  will  not  only  help  it  meet  its  ow 
legitimate  needs  but  will  strengthen  c  j 
own  posture  in  the  region  and  make  i 
clear  to  both  local  governments  and  t 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving security  and  stability  in 
Southwest  Asia. 

We  recognize  that  the  Israeli 
Government  has  expressed  concern 
about  Saudi  acquisition  of  this  equip- 
ment. Let  me  reaffirm  that  this 
Administration  remains  committed  tt 
the  security  of  Israel  and  will  insure  i 
Israel  maintains  its  substantial  milita 
advantage  over  potential  adversaries  n 
short  we  will  not  allow  the  regional 
balance  of  forces  to  be  affected  by  th 
sale. 

By  the  same  token,  the  restoratu 
of  U.S.  strength  and  credibility  in  th< 
region  and  progress  in  resolving 
regional  disputes  offer  the  best  long- 
term  guarantee  of  security  to  Israel 
well  as  to  other  states  in  the  area 
wishing  to  remain  free  of  Soviet 
pressure.  The  items  we  propose  to  s( 
to  Saudi  Arabia  will  significantly 
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:{.\  aircraft  with  airborne  warning  and  control  system  (AWACS)  rotating  rotodome. 


its  defense  capabilities  and  con- 
significantly  to  the  pursuit  of 
rategic  goals. 
The  President  believes  that  this  sale 
al  to  the  protection  of  vital 
interests.  The  arrangements  under 
uch  it  will  be  made  will  enhance  the 
j  of  all  friendly  states  without 
^pardizing  the  interests  of  any  one  of 
:jm. 

For  your  information,  although  we 
ve  today  provided  the  Hill  with  infor- 
ition  about  the  proposed  sale,  the 
day  informal  notification  period  will 
_.n  running  until  the  Congress' 
id  September  9.  We  expect  to 
al  notification  on  September  30, 
J  ich  means  that  congressional  action 
ist  be  taken  by  October  30. 


1. 1  KGROUND  PAPER, 
G.  24,  1981 

■posed  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
5AF)  enhancement  package  consists 
101  ship-sets  of  F-15  conformal  fuel 
FTs),  1,177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder 
6  KC-707  aerial  refueling  air- 
iwith  an  option  for  two  more),  and 
-3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
AWACS)  aircraft,  all  with 
ed  spares,  support  and  training, 
i  related  ground  equipment.  The  total 
t  of  the  package  is  $8.5  billion. 
The  proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
-  Saudi  early  warning  and  air 
nse  against  attacks  on  Saudi  Arabia, 
icularly  on  Saudi  oil  facilities  critical 
;  nited  States  and  its  Western 
well  as  to  the  future  prosperity 
■  Saudi  Arabia  itself.  Thus,  the  sale 

I  a  to  the  legitimate  security 
r  uirements  of  a  country  that  is  central 

iccess  of  our  regional  security 
1  Uegy-  The  sale  will  also  serve  our 


broader  strategic  interests,  enhancing 
gulf  security  by  laying  the  groundwork 
for  greater  overall  U.S. -Saudi  defense 
cooperation  and  for  a  more  effective 
gulf  air  defense  network.  Finally,  it  will 
demonstrate  our  reliability  as  a  security 
partner,  help  rebuild  confidence  in  the 
United  States  as  an  arbiter  of  regional 
tensions,  and  increase  Saudi  willingness 
to  work  with  us  to  achieve  a  durable 
Middle  East  peace. 

The  proposed  package  must  be 
measured  against  four  primary  U.S. 
objectives  for  the  region: 

•  Continuation  of  stable  and  secure 
access  to  regional  oil; 

•  Prevention  of  the  spread  of  Soviet 
influence; 

•  Security  of  friendly  states  in  the 
region,  including  Israel;  and 

•  Demonstration  of  our  constancy 
and  resolve  in  supporting  overall 
regional  security. 

U.S.  policy  must  respond  to  events 
of  the  past  several  years  which  have 
adversely  affected  America's  interests. 
These  events  include: 

•  The  fall  of  the  Shah  and  the 
resulting  instability  in  Iran; 

•  The  Iran-Iraq  war,  which 
demonstrated  the  willingness  of  regional 
adversaries  to  attack  each  other's  oil 
facilities; 

•  The  upgrading  of  Soviet  power 
projection  capabilities,  a  growing  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
increased  Soviet  military  presence  in  the 
region  (e.g.,  Afghanistan,  South  Yemen, 
Ethiopia,  Syria,  and  Libya); 

•  The  availability  and  the  active  use 
of  Soviet  proxies  in  local  conflicts  and  in 
support  of  Soviet  clients;  and 

•  The  Soviet  willingness  to  use  their 
own  forces  directly,  as  they  have  done  in 
Afghanistan. 


In  this  environment,  Saudi  Arabia 
finds  itself  threatened  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  These  threats  are  worsened  by 
the  Saudi  recognition  of  its  own  limited 
military  capability  to  defend  its  vast  and 
coveted  petroleum  resources.  As  the 
anti-Communist  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tive gulf  states  and  as  the  largest  oil 
producer  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  vulnerable  to  military  threats 
arising  out  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict, 
from  radical  states  in  the  area,  and 
especially  from  Soviet  or  Soviet-inspired 
direct  and  indirect  military  action. 

In  response  to  these  threats,  the 
proposed  air  defense  package  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  Saudi  security  and 
to  our  vital  regional  security  objectives. 


AIM-9L  Missile 

The  AIM-9L  is  a  short  range,  air-to-air 
infrared  (heat-seeking)  missile.  It  incor- 
porates an  all-aspect  guidance  and  con- 
trol system  which  allows  head-on  attack. 
The  major  improvements  of  the  AIM-9L 
over  the  AIM-9P,  currently  possessed 
by  the  Saudis,  include  improved  seeker, 
providing  all  aspect  and  better  look- 
down  capabilities;  increased 
maneuverabilty;  and  improved  warhead 
lethality. 

Availability.  Currently  in  production. 

•  U.S.  deployment  date:  currently  in 
active  inventory. 

•  U.S.  initial  operational  capability 
date:  both  U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S. 
Navy  have  current  capability. 

•  U.S.  quantity  on  hand:  approx- 
imately 4,000  (U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S. 
Navy  inventories). 

•  Production  availability:  30  months. 

•  Estimated  unit  cost:  $98,000  (does 
not  include  spares,  support,  training, 
etc.). 

•  Other  purchasers:  Israel,  U.K., 
Germany,  Norway,  Italy,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Greece. 

Anticipated  Deployment  Locations. 

Dhahran,  Taif,  and  Khamis  Mushayt. 

Quantity  Required.  1,177. 

Estimated  Additional  Manpower 
Requirements.  Nine  contractor  per- 
sonnel based  on  increased  stockpile 
requirements. 

Estimated  Additional  Training 
Requirements.  Minimal  aircrew  and 
ground  handling/load  crew  training 
procedural  changes  from  AIM-9P-3. 

Estimated  Program  Cost.  $200  million. 
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Security  of  the  Flow  of  Oil 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  the  major  source  of 
the  world's  oil  exports.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
by  far  the  largest  oil  producer  in  the 
gulf,  accounting  for  some  63%  of  the 
total  gulf  production.  Loss  of  Saudi  oil 
for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  would 
have  a  disastrous  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  West.  Control  or  denial 
of  access  to  Saudi  oil  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  hostile  powers  would 
undermine  our  security  worldwide  and 
risk  splintering  the  NATO  alliance. 

At  the  same  time,  these  oil  facilities 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  They 
are  even  now  within  range  of  Iranian 
and  other  potentially  hostile  forces. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Saudi  oil-pumping  sta- 
tions, crude  oil-processing  facilities, 
refineries,  storage  facilities,  and  loading 
terminals  are  located  within  40  miles  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  coast  in  the  Dhahran- 
Ras  Tanura  areas.  Destruction  of  certain 
of  these  facilities  could  cut  off  com- 
pletely the  flow  of  oil  for  more  than  a 
year.  Clearly,  it  is  imperative  for  the 
economic  security  of  the  West  that  these 
oil  facilities  be  protected. 

The  problem  of  defending  the  oil 
fields  is  greatly  complicated  by  the 
demographic  and  geographic  realities  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  country 
equal  in  size  to  all  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  a  small  population  of 
under  6  million  with  which  to  defend 
itself.  Thus,  Saudi  Arabia  must  max- 
imize the  efficiency  of  its  limited  armed 
forces  through  the  use  of  high 
technology. 

The  chances  of  success  of  an  air 
attack  against  Saudi  Arabia  are  in- 
creased because  the  Saudi  terrain  is  flat, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  the  oil  fields. 
It  presents  no  features  which  would 
enhance  the  employment  of  ground- 
based  radars.  Moreover,  the  oil  fields 
are  on  the  Persian  Gulf  coast,  so  that  an 
enemy  air  force  would  not  have  to  cross 
any  portion  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  attack 
critical  targets. 

With  current  Saudi  capabilities,  an 
attack  of  low-flying  aircraft  would  not 
be  detected  by  ground-based  radar  until 
it  was  within  2-4  minutes  of  the  oil 
fields.  Even  under  the  best  conditions  of 
training  and  readiness,  no  air  force  in 
the  world  could  respond  to  this  threat  in 
time  to  prevent  a  successful  attack  on 
the  oil  facilities.  It.  does  not  serve  U.S. 
national  interests,  let  alone  those  of 


Conformal  Fuel  Tanks 
(CFTS)forthe  F-15 

CFTs  are  streamlined  fuel  tanks 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  F-15 
fuselage,  with  an  empty  weight  of  about 
2,000  pounds  and  a  total  fuel  capacity  of 
approximately  9,750  pounds  per  set. 

The  CFTs  attach  to  the  aircraft  in  a 
manner  that  enables  rapid  installation 
and  removal  (about  90  minutes  are 
required  to  install  and  check  out  CFTs). 

The  CFTs  retain  the  capability  to 
mount  and  fire  four  AIM-7  Sparrow  air- 
to-air  missiles,  similar  to  the  fuselage 
installation.  In  addition,  the  CFTs  have 
been  designed  with  an  optional  capa- 
bility to  carry  air-to-surface  munitions. 

Changes  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
Saudi  F-15s  are  required  to  allow  the 
CFT  to  carry  air-to-surface  munitions. 
The  Saudis  could  not  perform  these 
modifications  without  U.S.  approval  and 
assistance. 

Availability.  U.S.  Air  Force  production 
contract  is  expected  to  be  awarded  in 
January  1981  for  initial  quantity  of  75 
ship  sets  pending  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  U.S.  Air  Force  plans  to 
fund  additional  CFTs  in  FY  1983-87. 

•  U.S.  first  delivery  date:  June 
1983. 

•  Production  availability:  27  months 
after  contract  award. 

•  Commercial  availability:  Yes. 

•  Estimated  unit  cost:  $900,000 
(does  not  include  spares,  support  equip- 
ment, technical  data,  or  training). 

•  Other  purchasers:  Israel. 

Anticipated  Deployment  Locations. 

RSAF  F-15  operation  locations: 
Dhahran,  Taif,  and  Khamis  Mushayt. 

Quantity  Required.  101  ship  sets. 

Additional  Manpower  and  Training 
Requirements.  None. 

Estimated  Program  Cost.  $110  million. 


Saudi  Arabia,  for  the  RSAF  to  be  able 
only  to  engage  an  enemy  after  it  has 
destroyed  one  of  our  most  essential 
energy  sources. 

Proposed  Package 

Given  the  nature  of  our  interest  in  the 
continued  flow  of  oil,  the  threat  to  that 
interest,  and  the  inadequacies  of  the  cur- 
rent Saudi  air  defense  capability,  it  is 
vital  to  help  Saudi  Arabia  improve  its 


air  defense  by  approving  the  four  item 
in  the  proposed  air  defense  enhan< 
package. 

AIM-9L  Sidewinder  Missies. 

RSAF  must  be  able  to  defend  the  oil 
facilities  against  a  numerically  superio 
attacking  force.  With  the  AIM-9P 
Sidewinder  missile  currently  in  the 
Saudi  inventory,  Saudi  aircraft  must 
maneuver  to  a  position  behind  the  tarj 
in  order  to  launch  their  missiles.  AIM 
missiles  will  allow  the  RSAF  to 
intercept  an  attacking  enemy  from  all 
directions,  including  head-on.  This 
capability  will  greatly  improve  the 
chances  of  shooting  down  attacking  ai 
craft  before  they  are  able  to  bomb  the 
oil  facilities  or  other  Saudi  targets. 
(Quantity  to  be  sold:  1,177.  Total  cost 
$200  million.) 

Conformal  Fuel  Tanks  (CFT)  ant 
KC-707  Tankers.  Saudi  F-15s  must  1. 
based  so  that  they  are  not  vulnerable 
a  surprise  enemy  attack  and  so  that  ty 
can  sustain  combat  even  if  bases  in 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia  are  put  out  of  a 
tion.  This  requires  that  the  RSAF  sta 
tion  some  of  its  F-15s  at  Taif  and 
Khamis  Mushayt  air  bases  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  In  order 
for  these  western-based  aircraft  to  pr 
vide  extended  air  cover  for  the  oil  fiel 
in  the  east,  they  must  have  increased 
range  and  an  aerial  refueling  capabili 
CFTs  add  substantially  to  the  range  ( 
each  F-15,  while  KC-707  tankers  alk 
F-15s  to  remain  on-station  for  extend 
periods  of  time.  Extended  range  and  - 
durance  of  F-15  aircraft  will  make  o\ 
timal  use  of  the  limited  Saudi  defensi 
resources.  (Quantity  to  be  sold:  101  sh 
of  CFTs,  6-8  KC-707s.  Total  cost:  $]) 
million  for  CFTs;  $2.4  billion  for  8 
KC-707s.) 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System.  AW  ACS  is  the  most  crucial 
part  of  the  package  because  it  provid 
the  early  warning  without  which  ther 
could  be  no  successful  defense  of  the  1 
facilities.  AW  ACS  will  allow  the  RSP 
to  detect  attacking  enemy  air- 
craft— depending  on  the  altitude— IE 
miles  or  more  from  the  oil  fields,  a 
sevenfold  improvement  over  ground- 
based  radars.  The  RSAF  will  then  hi  \ 
enough  time  to  scramble  interceptor  I 
craft  which  can,  with  AIM-9L  missil' 
engage  the  enemy  head-on,  preventir  it 
from  reaching  the  oil  fields.  AW  ACS 
will  also  provide  enough  warning  tim  to 
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rt  surface-to-air  missile  batteries  and 
illow  them  to  shoot  down  attacking 
•raft  that  might  penetrate  the  screen 
F-15  interceptors.  Without  AW  ACS, 
;  early-warning  capability  will  not 
-i.  do  matter  how  many  ground 
an?  might  be  employed.  AWACS  will 
m  important  part  of  the  Saudi  air 
.use  system,  which  will  include 
und-based  radars,  command  and 
rations  centers,  and  communications 
lities.  (Quantity  to  be  sold:  5.  Total 
t:  $5.8  billion.) 

vention  of  Soviet  Expansion 

pr  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
.  relentlessly  sought  to  improve  its 
.ition  in  the  region.  Basic  Soviet  goals 
ithwest  Asia  region  during  the 
ier  half  of  the  1980s  will  remain 
^ntially  the  same  as  they  are  today, 
•se  are  to: 

•  Increase  Soviet  influence  in  the 

tii  >n  and  to  decrease  that  of  the  West; 

•  Destabilize  anti-Soviet  govern- 

■  its  in  the  region  and  replace  them 
in  governments  that  are  pro-Soviet; 

•  Improve  Soviet  military 

c  abilities  to  threaten  Western  sea  and 
ilinks  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  order 
cjfain  concessions  from  countries  in  the 

on  and  to  destabilize  Western 

ope; 

•  Assist  allies  with  Soviet  military 
es  to  preserve  pro-Soviet  govern- 

and 

Maintain  a  credible  military 
k  :ure  in  and  near  the  region,  thereby 
n  ring  a  Soviet  stake  in  regional 
xtical  alignments  and  events. 

Although  it  has  experienced  set- 
ae in  Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Somalia,  the 
.'  S.R.  has  increased  its  influence  in 
>;  a,  retains  influence  in  Iraq,  has 
n  roved  its  strategic  position  in  the 
in  of  Africa  and  on  the  Arabian 
J>  fisula,  and  has  moved  in  force  into 
^  nanistan.  The  turmoil  in  Iran  and 
..<anon  offers  additional  opportunities 

spread  of  Soviet  influence.  In 
h  environment,  the  need  for  a 
■i  rous  U.S.  security  policy  for 
Sahwest  Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
«  ous. 

An  important  part  of  this  effort  is 
h  perception  by  regional  states  that 
;h United  States  is  prepared  to  help 

in  meet  their  legitimate  defense 
retirements.  Failure  to  allow  the 


Saudis  to  buy  the  equipment  both  we 
and  they  agree  they  need  will  be  seen  as 
a  lack  of  a  serious  commitment  by  the 
United  States.  Such  an  impression  will 
make  it  far  less  likely  that  Saudi  Arabia 
and  others  will  agree  to  the  kinds  of 
security  cooperation,  joint  planning, 
combined  exercises,  and  advance 
preparations  needed  if  the  United  States 
is  to  defend  shared  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Saudi  Arabia  has  iden- 
tified the  air  defense  package  as  an 
indicator  of  American  concern  for  Saudi 
security  and  of  our  "special 
relationship."  This  perception  is  rein- 
forced by  the  strong  military  contribu- 
tion which  we  agree  this  sale  makes  to 
our  collective  interests  in  the  region. 


KC-707  Tankers 


The  KC-707  is  an  aerial  tanker  version 
of  the  Boeing  707  jet  transport.  The 
KC-707  provides  in-flight  refueling  for 
Saudi  F-5  and  F-15  aircraft.with  both 
boom  and  probes  and  drouge  refueling 
capabilities.  The  KC-707  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  same  production  line  as  the 
E-3A  AWACS  and  will  share  airframe, 
engines,  and  maximum  commonality  of 
aircraft  systems. 

Availability.  KC-707  aircraft  will  be 
available  through  foreign  military 
sales  beginning  in  40-44  months,  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  one  aircraft  per 
month.  Total  program  includes: 

•  Eight  new  production  KC-707  air- 
craft; 

•  3  years  of  initial  spare  parts; 

•  Common  and  peculiar  support 
equipment; 

•  Continental  U.S.  training;  and 

•  3  years  of  contractor  aircraft 
maintenance  and  aircrew  and 
maintenance  training. 

Anticipated  Deployment  Location. 

Initially  at  Riyadh  (approximately  1 
year)  with  later  move  to  Al  Kharj 
which  will  be  the  permanent  main 
operation  base. 

Quantity  Required.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
requested  six  KC-707s  with  an  option 
to  buy  two  additional  aircraft. 

Additional  Manpower  and  Training 
Requirements.  Aircrew:  96,  two 
crews  for  each  of  eight  aircraft.  Per- 
sonnel can  be  converted  from  C-130 
program  plus  new  pilot  training 
assets. 

Estimated  Program  Cost:  $2.4  billion. 


In  addition,  Saudi  acquisition  of 
AWACS  and  associated  ground  equip- 
ment will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
comprehensive  military  command,  con- 
trol and  communications,  and  logistics 
infrastructure  which  could  be  compatible 
with  U.S.  tactical  forces  capabilities  and 
requirements  and  could  become  the 
nucleus  of  support  for  U.S.  forces  if  we 
are  asked  by  regional  states  to  respond 
in  a  crisis.  The  sale  also  serves  our 
broader  strategic  interests  in  the  gulf 
region  by  establishing  a  foundation  for 
stronger  U.S. -Saudi  defense  cooperation 
and  for  a  more  effective,  cooperative  air 
defense  network  in  the  area,  with 
AWACS  as  the  keystone  element.  Both 
of  these  advances  will  help  deter  Soviet 
aggression  in  the  gulf. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  what  we  and  the  Saudis 
agree  are  legitimate  security  re- 
quirements will  impel  Saudi  Arabia  to 
look  elsewhere  for  support;  European 
suppliers  are  eager  to  meet  Saudi  air 
defense  needs.  (The  Saudis  have  shown 
interest  in  the  British  Nimrod  and  the 
French  Mirage  2000/2000.)  Failure  of 
the  United  States  to  complete  the  sale 
would  result  in  a  weaker  U.S. -Saudi 
security  relationship  or,  worse,  could 
incline  Saudi  Arabia  to  seek  an  accom- 
modation, over  the  long  term,  with 
radical  regional  forces  that  are  inimical 
to  U.S.  interests. 

Threat  to  Israel 

The  security  of  the  State  of  Israel  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  para- 
mount interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
air  defense  package  has  been  designed 
to  meet  Saudi  defense  requirements 
while  minimizing  the  impact  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  balance. 

We  recognize  that  the  proposed  air 
defense  enhancement  package  for  Saudi 
Arabia  is  of  concern  to  Israel.  However, 
the  effect  of  the  sale  on  Israeli  security 
will  be  limited  by  several  important  fac- 
tors. 

Superiority  of  the  Israeli  Air 
Force.  Israel  has  increased  its  margin  of 
military  superiority  over  its  Arab  adver- 
saries since  the  1973  war.  With  or 
without  the  enhancement  items,  the 
RSAF  realistically  poses  no  significant 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel.  This 
assessment  is  true  even  in  the  context  of 
a  general  regional  conflict.  The  air 
defense  package  helps  Saudi  Arabia  to 
defend  itself  against  regional  threats  but 
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E-3A  Aircraft 


The  E-3A  is  a  modified  Boeing  707  air- 
craft with  added  surveillance  radar, 
computer,  and  communications  equip- 
ment. It  provides  an  overall  air 
surveillance  capability  with  command, 
control,  and  communication  functions 
and  can  detect  and  track  aircraft  at  high 
and  low  altitudes,  over  both  land  and 
water.  The  E-3A  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  provides  real  time  and 
longer-range  target  detection,  identifica- 
tion, and  tracking. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
E-3A  is  the  large  rotating  rotodome 
that  houses  radar  antennas.  The  E-3A 
has  been  fitted  with  an  air  refueling 
receptacle  that  allows  extended  time  on 
station. 

Radar  Range.  Radar  detection  ranges 
for  low-flying  (200-ft.  altitude)  small 
fighter  aircraft  is  175  nautical  miles 
from  normal  AWACS  mission  altitude 
(29,000  ft.).  Medium-size  targets  can 
be  seen  at  240  nautical  miles  if  they 
are  above  the  radar  horizon.  Detection 
range  for  high-altitude  bomber-size 
target  aircraft  is  360  nautical  miles. 
Ground  targets  (tanks,  trucks)  cannot 
be  detected  or  tracked.  Only  airborne 
targets  moving  at  speeds  greater  than 


80  mph  are  seen.  Small  maritime 
targets  can  be  detected  and  tracked  in 
low-moderate  seas;  medium-large 
maritime  targets  can  be  detected  and 
tracked  in  moderate-high  seas. 

Crew  Size.  Normal  crew  is  17:  4  in- 
flight crew  and  13  in-mission  crew 
(controllers  and  technicians). 

Availability 

•  Through  foreign  military  sales 
beginning  48  months  after  approval. 

•  Aircraft  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$1.7  billion,  including  spares,  technical 
data,  support  equipment,  and  training. 

•  Other  purchasers:  NATO. 

Anticipated  Deployment  Location. 

Riyadh  for  approximately  1  year  and 
then  Al  Kharj. 

Quantity  Required.  RSAF  has  re- 
quested five  E-3A  aircraft. 

Estimated  Additional  Manpower 
Requirements. 

•  Aircrew:  170,  two  cockpit  and 
mission  crews  for  each  aircraft. 

•  Five  E-3A  aircraft  require 
approximately  360  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. This  would  allow  Saudi  Arabia 
to  maintain  one  24-hour  AWACS  orbit 
for  1  week  during  periods  of  high 
tension. 

Estimated  Program  Cost.  $5.8  billion. 


will  not  measurably  increase  Saudi  of- 
fensive potential.  The  Israeli  Air  Force 
is  far  more  capable  than  other,  more 
likely,  Saudi  adversaries,  such  as  Iran  or 
South  Yemen. 

Saudi  Arabia  fully  recognizes  that 
Israeli's  air  defense  system  (including 
pilots,  aircraft,  surface-to-air  systems, 
and  crews)  is  exceptionally  capable  and 
that  undertaking  Saudi  missions  into 
Israeli  airspace,  either  to  engage  Israeli 
aircraft  or  strike  Israeli  targets,  would 
be  prohibitively  costly.  Moreover,  Saudi 
aircraft  are  already  theoretically  capable 
of  reaching  Israeli  targets  from  existing 
Saudi  airbases,  with  or  without  CFTs  or 
tanker  aircraft. 

Topography  of  the  Region.  As 

mentioned,  AWACS  deployed  near  the 
oil  fields  will  greatly  increase  Saudi 
warning  of  an  air  attack.  To  provide 
coverage  of  Israel,  however,  the 
AWACS  would  have  to  be  deployed 
along  Saudi  Arabia's  northernmost 
border  or  over  Jordan  or  Syria.  Even 


then,  because  Israeli  and  Jordanian  ter- 
rain is  very  rugged,  AWACS  radar 
coverage  would  be  masked  in  some 
areas.  Consequently,  Saudi  deployment 
of  AWACS  near  Israel  would  provide 
little  improvement  in  Saudi  warning 
time  but  would  dramatically  increase  the 
vulnerability  of  AWACS  to  Israeli  attack 
and  destruction. 

Five  AWACS  aircraft  would  provide 
the  Saudis  with  the  capability  to  main- 
tain one  continuous  (24-hour)  AWACS 
orbit,  and  that  for  a  limited  period.  This 
fact  means  that  any  AWACS 
deployments  to  other  parts  of  Saudi 
Arabia  would  necessarily  come  at  the 
expense  of  full  coverage  of  the  eastern 
province. 

Limitations  of  AWACS.  Saudi 
AWACS  will  be  an  overwhelmingly 
defensive  system;  it  is  essentially  a 


flying  air  defense  radar.  AWACS  caioi 
detect  ground  targets  nor  can  it  colk 
electronic,  signal,  or  photographic 
intelligence. 

If  the  Saudis  chose  to  expose  the 
AWACS  by  operating  close  to  Israel 
the  aircraft  could  collect  data  on  Isrc  i 
air  activities.  However,  this  informal  n 
would  be  highly  perishable,  most  of  i 
being  valuable  only  for  a  few  minute 
following  its  collection.  Therefore, 
without  a  sophisticated  computerizec 
communications  network  in  other  Ai  > 
countries — which  only  the  United  Ste 
could  provide — little,  if  any,  of  this 
information  could  help  in  a  collective 
Arab  attack  on  Israel.  Information 
derived  from  AWACS  could  be  sent 
the  clear  to  other  Arab  forces,  but  s  h 
communications  could  be  easily  jamr  d 
by  Israel. 

Data  on  advancing  Israeli  aircra 
could  not  be  supplied  in  a  timely  ma  *t 
or  with  enough  accuracy  to  enable  o  a* 
Arab  forces  to  react  effectively. 
Although  AWACS-derived  informat  l 
could  provide  some  warning  of  pree  > 
tive  Israeli  airstrikes,  such  warning 
would  not  alter  the  overall  Israeli 
military  superiority  or  the  likely  out 
come  of  a  war  between  Israel  and  tl 
Arab  states. 

U.S.  Personnel.  The  nature  of  I 
AWACS  is  so  complex  that  U.S.  coi 
tractor  personnel  will  be  required  to 
maintain  key  elements  of  the  systen  or 
its  entire  life.  It  is,  therefore,  extrei!ly 
unlikely  that  any  unauthorized  use  < 
AWACS  could  go  undetected.  The 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  for  the 
Saudi  AWACS  would  quickly  result  i 
the  system  becoming  nonoperationa 

Thus,  the  proposed  air  defense 
package  has  the  unique  qualities  of  ii 
most  effective  against  hostile  aircra 
over  the  oil  fields,  while  being  of 
marginal  value  in  any  hypothetical  'ii 
against  Israel. 


Conclusion 

The  proposed  sale  of  the  air  defenS' 
enhancement  package  to  Saudi  Ara  a 
serves  our  national  security  interes  in 
five  ways. 

First,  the  sale  clearly  helps  the 
Saudis  defend  themselves.  The  AWC' 
and  other  elements  will  bolster  Sau 
early  warning  and  air  defense 
capabilities  and  enable  them  to  def<  i 
their  oil  facilities  from  air  attack. 
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9*cond,  the  sale  will  help  restore 
bility  as  a  reliable  security  part- 
•  in  the  region,  something'  that  is 
ential  if  local  countries  are  to  believe 
benefits  of  embracing  our 
,  outweigh  the  costs. 
Third,  it  helps  meet  some  of  our 
litary  needs  in  the  gulf.  To  be 
espond  to  air  threats  to  gulf  oil 
-  if  called  upon,  we  must  have 
e  an  early  warning  air  defense 
work.  The  Saudi  AWACS  could  be 
foundation  of  such  a  network. 
Fourth,  with  AWACS  and  the  other 
lancements,  we  will  be  providing  an 
enshre  logistics  base  and  support 
ructure,  including  spare  parts, 
.rained  personnel,  and 
ed  test  and  maintenance  equip- 
ich  is  fully  compatible  with 
mpment  which  would  be  deployed  with 
5,  forces   Having  such  access  in  Saudi 
abia  would,  therefore,  facilitate 

nt  of  U.S.  tactical  air  forces  to 
I  region  in  time  of  need,  if  so  re- 
Fifth,  insofar  as  the  sale  highlights 
commitment  to  Saudi  security  and  is 

. ileal ly  tied  to  our  broader 
ategy  of  countering  Soviet  and 
•net-proxy  threats  in  the  region,  it 


also  provides  a  positive  foundation  for 
more  extensive  U.S. -Saudi  security 
cooperation  over  time. 

We  cannot  force  our  regional  friends 
to  cooperate  directly  with  us.  But  we 
can  and  must  take  steps  with  each  that 
demonstrate  our  seriousness  and  our 
commitment  to  regional  security.  This 
package  not  only  will  improve  the  defen- 
sive capabilities  of  key  regional  states  to 
protect  our  mutual  vital  interests,  it  will 
also  contribute  to  restoring  the  image  of 
U.S.  power  and  the  value  of  U.S.  friend- 
ship in  the  area.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
the  restoration  of  U.S.  power  and 
credibility  that  offers  the  best  guarantee 
against  Soviet  threats  to  the  region  and 
radical  efforts  to  undermine  the  peace 
process.  Selling  AWACS  and  other 
enhancement  items  to  Saudi  Arabia  con- 
stitutes a  necessary  step  in  the  process 
of  working  toward  these  broader  goals. 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  ('.  Byrd, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and  House  Minority 
Leader  Robert  H.  Michel  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Aug.  10.  1981).  ■ 


tf  ACS  and  Saudi 
ound  Environment 


abia  plans  to  upgrade  the 
sting  ground  environment  portion  of 
air  defense  system,  which  was 
uired  in  the  fate  1960s.  The  ground 
:ronment  improvements  package 
-sing  modernization  of  the 
AF  command,  control,  and  corn- 
em  will  be  included  in 
full  RSAF  enhancement  package 
it  to  Congress. 
These  ground  environment 
lancements  are  necessary,  in  com- 
ith  the  five  E-3A  AWACS 
provide  the  RSAF  with  an 
;lly  integrated  air  defense 
illance  and  command,  control,  and 
mnication  system. 
he  planned  improvements  in  the 
i  ground  environment  system  are 

ar  command,  control, 
■ommunication  master  plan  study 
•  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  the 
The  planned  upgrade  includes 


new  hardened  command  and  control 
facilities,  new  data  processing  and 
display  equipment  for  those  facilities, 
and  improvements  to  the  ground  radar 
surveillance  network  through  replace- 
ment of  existing  radars  and  addition  of 
new  sites  to  extend  coverage. 

The  AWACS  would  significantly 
augment  ground  environment 
surveillance  capability  and  provide  com- 
mand and  control  flexibility  through  its 
interface  with  ground  environment  by 
means  of  ground  entry  stations.  The  sta- 
tions, located  at  command  and  control 
facilities  and  other  selected  locations  for 
optimum  radio  coverage,  provide  com- 
munications and  processing  equipment 
for  data  exchange  compatibility  between 
AWACS  and  ground  environment  data 
processing  systems. 

The  ground  environment  improve- 
ments will  take  about  6  years  to  com- 
plete. The  total  cost  of  this  program  to 
the  Saudis  is  estimated  to  be  $1.5  billion. 
The  Saudis  plan  for  the  radars  to  be 
jointly  acquired  and  operated  by  the 
RSAF  (10  systems)  and  the  Presidency 
for  Civil  Aviation  (12  systems). 


U.S.  Planes  Attacked 
by  Libyan  Aircraft 


Following  are  a  news  briefing  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  W. 
Weinberger  and  Lt.  Gen.  Philip  J.  Gast, 
USAF,  Director  of  Operations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  held  August  19, 
1981,  and  three  State  Department 
statements  of  August  19. 


NEWS  BRIEFING, 
AUG.  19,  1981 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Two  U.S.  Navy 
F-14  aircraft,  involved  in  a  previously 
announced  routine  exercise  in  inter- 
national airspace  over  international 
waters  in  the  south  central  Mediterra- 
nean, were  attacked  early  this  morning 
by  two  Libyan  SU-22  fighter  aircraft. 

After  being  fired  upon,  the  F-14s, 
based  on  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Nimitz,  took  action  in  response  and  shot 
down  both  Libyan  aircraft  at  1:20  a.m., 
EDT,  this  morning.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  protesting,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  this  unprovoked  attack  which 
occurred  in  international  airspace  over 
60  nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
The  exercise  is  continuing  as  planned. 

The  President  was  notified  this 
morning  and  approved  the  actions  taken 
and  the  continuance  of  the  exercise.  The 
entire  National  Security  Council  net- 
work was  alerted  in  connection  with  this 
event  immediately  after  it  happened,  in- 
cluding the  Vice  President  and  the  other 
members  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  congressional  leadership  was 
notified,  and,  of  course,  we  regret  very 
much  that  the  Libyans  took  this 
action  and  brought  about  these  conse- 
quences. 

Q.  You  said  in  international 
waters.  The  Libyans,  of  course,  are 
claiming  those  waters  as  their  own. 
Was  our  being  there  in  any  way  a 
provocation  to  them? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  I 

couldn't  consider  it  a  provocation 
because  they  are  international  waters; 
there's  no  basis  for  any  claim  in  the  area 
where  this  incident  took  place  that  they 
were  national  waters  or  anything  other 
than  international  waters. 

Q.  Were  there  any  casualties? 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  A  Libyan 
pilot  of  one  of  the  planes  was  seen  to  go 
down  by  parachute,  and  the  American 
pilots  have  returned  to  the  Nimitz  and 
had  no  injuries  and,  of  course,  no 
damage  to  the  planes. 

Q.  Were  the  American  pilots 
involved  in  this  exercise  told  if  fired 
upon  to  fire  back? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  They  were 
following  the  international  rules  of 
engagement  that  would  govern  this  kind 
of  situation,  and  they  carried  out  their 
instructions  and  carried  them  out 
extremely  well. 

Q.  You  said  the  President  was 
notified  and  approved  of  the  action. 
He  didn't  have  to  approve  of  their 
returning  the  fire,  did  he? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  no,  that 
was  within  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mander. Gen.  Philip  Gast  is  here  with 
me  this  morning — Director  for  Opera- 
tions of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — and 
would  be  glad  to  take  specific  questions. 

Q.  When  you  say  within  the 
discretion  of  the  commander,  do  you 
mean  the  flight  commander  or  the  on- 
scene  pilots  or — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Initially, 
the  commander  of  the  operation,  Gen. 
Gast. 

Q.  Was  an  attack  unanticipated? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  so. 
Yes,  there's  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  would  be  attacked  in  international 
waters  in  an  unprovoked  way  when  an 
exercise  had  been  commenced,  had 
been  formally  notified  with  a  formal 
notice  to  airmen  and  to  mariners,  as  re- 
quired, and  in  an  area  where  we  have 
exercised  many  times  before.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  answer  to  this  question 
by  the  general. 

Gen.  Gast.  Under  these  conditions 
of  operations  such  as  this,  that  if  an 
enemy  aircraft  conducts  a  hostile 
act — in  this  case  did  take  on  fire  of  our 
two  aircraft — the  aircraft  flight  com- 
mander has  the  authority  to  defend 
himself.  In  this  case,  that's  exactly  what 
he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  he  was 
adhering  to  the  rules  that  U.S.  air- 
craft would  be  adhering  to  anywhere 
in  the  world  with  no  specific  instruc- 
tions? 

Gen.  Gast.  That's  right,  those  are 
normal  procedures. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  19,  19811 

Two  U.S.  Navy  F-14  aircraft  involved  in 
a  previously  announced  routine  exercise 
in  international  airspace  over  interna- 
tional waters  in  the  south  central 
Mediterranean  were  attacked  by  two 
Libyan  SU-22  fighter  aircraft.  After  be- 
ing fired  upon,  the  F-14s  from  the  air- 
craft carrier  U.S.S.  Nimitz  took  action 
in  response  and  shot  down  both  Libyan 
aircraft  at  1:20  a.m.  EDT,  August  19, 
1981.  The  U.S.  Government  is  pro- 
testing, through  diplomatic  channels, 
this  unprovoked  attack  which  occurred 
in  international  airspace  approximately 
60  nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 


Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
Libyan  attack? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Two  Libyan 
fighter  planes  came  out  and  fired  at  the 
American  planes. 

Q.  With  rockets? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Rockets, 
yes,  I  guess  they  were  rockets — 

Gen.  Gast.  Yes,  they  were  missiles, 
Atoll  missiles. 

Q.  How  many  aircraft  total  were 
involved  in  this? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Two 

Libyan,  two  American. 

Q.  Were  the  Libyan  planes 
threatening  the  Nimitz? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  they 
were  not  near  the  Nimitz.  They  were 
attacking  these  aircraft. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  Nimitz  from 
the  scene? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  don't 
know  precisely. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  or  was 
this  exercise  viewed  in  any  way  as  an 
attempt  to  challenge  the  Libyan  asser- 
tions with  respect  to  their  territorial 
waters  that  they  claim?  There  was 
some  publicity,  some  press  accounts, 
suggesting  that  the  Administration 
was  going  to  present  some  kind  of  a 
challenge  to  the  Libyans  on  this 
matter  and  then  we  have  this  event. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  wouldn't 
describe  it  that  way.  We  regard  these  as 
international  waters.  We've  had  naval 


and  air  exercises  there  before.  'J 
was  scheduled  for  some  time,  and  the 
notification  went  out  in  the  perfectly 
normal  fashion — notice  to  airmen,  not 
to  mariners — and  the  exercise  took 
place  as  scheduled  and  is  continuing  a' 
scheduled. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  followup ; 
tion  by  either  side  and  is  any  conteir 
plated  by  the  United  States  in  furth< 
retaliation? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  we'rc 
continuing  with  the  exercise.  We  havt 
no  plans  to  do  any  followup.  I  think 
there's  been  some  continuation  of 
patroling  in  the  area  by  other  aircraft 
but  nothing  like  this  incident. 

Q.  I  gather  that  at  the  same  tim 
as  these  exercises  are  going  on,  the 
Egyptian  military  is  also  conducting 
exercises  near  Libya? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Not  to  oi' 

knowledge. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  exercise  co 
tinues,  does  that  mean  that  Americ; 
planes  will  continue  to  fly  within  tl 
airspace  that  Libya  claims? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Within  t! 
space  we  contend  is  international 
waters,  yes,  they  will.  The  exercise  is 
supposed  to  conclude,  I  believe,  about 
1:00  p.m.  EDT. 

Q.  Normally  we  understand  the 
3-mile  limit  as  the  acceptable  limit, 
that  the  case  the  United  States  so 
regards  in  the  case  of  Libya — the 
3-mile  limit  as  international  waters 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Without 

answering  specifically  that  particular 
question,  we  certainly  regard  air  spat 
60  miles  from  the  nearest  land  as  bei 
international  waters. 

Q.  Are  other  Libyan  aircraft  no' 
patroling  in  the  region? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think 
there  are  some,  yes. 

Q.  Since  Libya  obviously  disagr  s 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Uni  i 
States  disagrees  on  the  extent  of  ir 
ternational  waters,  wouldn't  it  be  s 
prudent  course — the  exercise  woul 
end  at  1:00  p.m.  anyway— to  sugge 
to  stop  them  to  avoid  the  possibilit  )f 
another  confrontation? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  I  th  < 

it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  do  tha 
There  would  be  an  acknowledgment, 
claim,  that  has  no  foundation,  had  see 
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ring  or  some  influence  on  the  situa- 
i.  The  exercise  has  been  planned  for 
ng  time  and  will  continue  and  will  be 
ipjeted  about  1:00  p.m.  our  time. 

Q.  Was  the  general  the  all-night 
y  officer? 

Gen.  Gast.  I  was  on  duty  last  night. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  far  in 
ance  of  the  incident  you  had  any 
son  to  think  something  might  be 
ut  to  happen? 

Gen.  Gast.  Nothing  in  advance,  nor 
the  pilots. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  until  it  was 

r? 

Gen.  Gast.  No,  shortly  thereafter, 
did  the  pilots  have  advance  informa- 
. 

Q.  What  was  shortly  thereafter? 
Id  you  tell  us  what  time  it 
pened,  and  what  time  you  knew? 

Gen.  Gast.  About  1:20  a.m.  EDT, 
I  knew  about  1:26  a.m.  EDT. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  F-14s  did  the 
.ans  come  before  they  were  picked 

Gen.  Gast.  They  were  within  visual 
,:e— about  5  or  6  miles,  but  they 
t?  seen  on  radar  shortly  before. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  encounter 

Gen.  Gast.  About  1  minute. 

^.  What  did  they  fire?  Do  you  have 

idea? 

Gen.  Gast.  Our  AIM-9s. 

.}.  I  mean  what  did  the  Libyans 


Gen.  Gast.  Atoll  missiles. 

I  Both  planes  fired  and  both 
I.  es  were  shot  down? 

Gen.  Gast.  One  aircraft  fired. 

I  What  do  you  call  the  SU-22s? 

Gen.  Gast.  Fitter 

I  One  Libyan  plane  fired? 

(jen.  Gast.  One  Libyan  aircraft 
r  a  missile;  then  the  other  one  was 
■(  £ing.  That  was  why  defensive 
ctn  was  taken. 

J.  Is  there  any  information  on  the 
a  tnality  of  the  pilots  of  the  Libyan 
ir  aft? 


Gen.  Gast.  We  believe  they  are 
Libyan. 

Q.  You  say  the  United  States  is 
protesting.  Where  is  that  protest 
going? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  protest 
is  going  to  Libya;  that  goes  through 
diplomatic  channels,  which  in  this  case  is 
Belgium. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reply? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No  reply 
yet.  I  don't  believe  that  it's  been  actually 
delivered.  But  the  protest  was  filed  by 
the  State  Department  within  an  hour 
after  the  incident  and  essentially  recites 
the  text  of  this  statement  and  goes  into 
additional  detail  about  the  formal  notice 
to  mariners  and  matters  of  that  kind 
and  lodges  a  strong  protest  against  the 
unprovoked  attack. 

Q.  Are  there  any  further  exercises 
planned  in  that  area  after  1:00  p.m. 
today? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Not  as  part 
of  this  particular  exercise. 

Q.  Tomorrow  or  the  next  day? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Not  that 
soon.  But  that,  again,  is  normal.  You 
don't  do  these  every  day  or  every  week. 
There  aren't  any  others  specifically 
planned  in  the  immediate  future. 

Q.  What  weapons  were  used  by  the 
U.S.  F-14s? 

Gen.  Gast.  The  AIM-9  missile, 
which  is  a  heat-seeking  missile. 

Q.  How  did  American  pilots  first 
know  that  the  Libyans  were  in  the  air 
and  that  they  were  under  attack? 

Gen.  Gast.  They  picked  them  up  by 
radar  as  they  were  coming  toward  them. 

Q.  The  planes'  radar  or  the  ship's 
radar? 

Gen.  Gast.  No,  the  aircraft  radar. 

Q.  About  5  or  6  miles? 

Gen.  Gast.  No,  they  saw  them  out 
30,  40  miles  on  radar  as  they  were  clos- 
ing and  then  they  got  a  visual  range  on 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  some  of  the  other 
incidents — I  believe  there  were 
challenges  by  Libya  [inaudible]  and 
there  were  at  least  some  allegations 
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that  some  missiles  may  have  been 
fired  previously  at  American  planes? 

Gen.  Gast.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  missiles  were  fired. 

Q.  Were  there  things  that  were 
regarded  as  challenging  actions  by  the 
Libyans  previously? 

Gen.  Gast.  No,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. There  was  some  indication  that 
there  were,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
confirm  that  there  was,  in  fact,  hostile 
intent. 

Q.  Were  the  American  planes  fly- 
ing toward  the  Libyan  coast  or  in 
what  direction? 

Gen.  Gast.  At  this  position,  at  this 
time,  they  happened  to  be  because  the 
Libyans  were  flying  directly  north,  and 
our  aircraft  were  on  a  cap.  As  they  were 
turning  south,  they  picked  the  Libyans 
up  coming  toward  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  what 
the  two  F-14s  were  doing?  I  realize  it 
was  part  of  the  exercise,  but  what 
was  their  particular  configuration? 

Gen.  Gast.  They  were  up  to  fly 
patrols.  The  purpose  of  the  aircraft  are 
to  clear  the  area,  to  assure  that  no  other 
aircraft  enter  into  the  missile  firing 
range  area,  and  that  is  the  purpose  for 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  19,  19812 

The  United  States  considers  3  nautical 
miles  (4.8  kilometers)  as  the  legally  per- 
missible maximum  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  under  international  law. 
Although  many  countries  claim  more 
than  3  miles,  some  as  many  as  200  (320 
kilometers),  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is  that  we  are  not  bound  by  inter- 
national law  to  recognize  claims  in  ex- 
cess of  3  miles. 

The  oceans  beyond  the  territorial 
seas  are  high  seas  on  which  all  nations 
enjoy  freedom  of  navigation  and 
overflight,  including  the  right  to  engage 
in  naval  maneuvers  such  as  those  recent- 
ly concluded  in  the  Mediterranean. 

While  we  have  indicated  in  the  past 
that  we  would  accept  a  12- mile  ter- 
ritorial sea  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
Law  of  the  Sea  treaty,  this  would  only 
be  in  the  context  of  a  treaty  protecting 
U.S.  navigation  and  other  oceans'  in- 
terests. At  this  time  our  entire  law  of 
the  sea  policy  remains  under  review. 
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DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  19,  19812 

The  U.S.  Government  protests  to  the 
Government  of  Libya  the  unprovoked  at- 
tack against  American  naval  aircraft 
operating  in  international  airspace  ap- 
proximately 60  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Libya.  The  attack  occurred  at  0520  GMT 
on  August  19,  1981.  The  American  air- 
craft were  participating  in  a  routine 
naval  exercise  by  U.S.  Navy  forces  in  in- 
ternational waters.  In  accordance  with 
standard  international  practice,  this  ex- 
ercise had  been  announced  on  August  12 
and  14  through  notices  to  airmen  and 
to  mariners.  Prior  notification  of  air 
operations  within  the  Tripoli  flight  infor- 
mation region  has  also  been  given  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  notifications.  The 
exercise,  which  began  on  August  18,  will 
conclude  at  1700  GMT  August  19. 
The  Government  of  the  United 
States  views  this  unprovoked  attack 
with  grave  concern.  Any  further  attacks 
against  U.S.  forces  operating  in  interna- 
tional waters  and  airspace  will  also  be 
resisted  with  force  if  necessary. 


which  they  were  there.  If  they  are  in- 
bound, as  we  practice  always,  we  in- 
tercept them  and  attempt  to  dissuade 
them  from  proceeding  into  the  area 
where  the  missile  firings  may  be  occur- 
ring. 

Q.  But  that  intercept  did  not  take 
place  because  as  soon  as  the  Lib- 
yans— 

Gen.  Gast.  The  intercept  was  about 
to  begin  when  the  MiGs  pulled  in  and 
fired  a  missile  at  our  aircraft — the  Fit- 
ters did,  rather. 

Q.  Is  the  Nimitz  on  any  kind  of 
alert  status  now  because  of  this? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  All  ships  on 
a  naval  exercise  of  this  kind  are  always 
on  high  alert. 

Q.  But  anything  additional  because 
of  the  incident? 

Secretary  Weinbeger.  No. 

Q.  Any  reaction  from  the  Russian 
fleet? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No  reaction 
from  anybody  at  this  time. 

(J.  What  would  you  say  would  be 


the  consequence  for  U.S. -Libyan  rela- 
tions of  this  even  if  there  is  not  a 
followup  military  action? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Libyan-U.S. 
relations  were  certainly  not  any  way  I 
could  describe  of  the  best  in  the  im- 
mediate past,  and  I  think  that  this  will 
not  do  anything  to  improve  them.  If  a 
country  makes  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
your  forces  or  on  your  citizens  in  inter- 
national waters,  it  certainly  is  not  a 
good  way  to  restore  good  relations. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  carried  out 
their  mission  extremely  well.  It 
seemed  as  though  you  are  almost 
proud  of  the  way — 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  don't 
think  it's  necessary  to  try  to  do  any 
amateur  psychoanalysis  at  this  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  mission  of  the 
planes  was  to  fly  patrol  and,  if  attacked, 
if  fired  upon,  to  respond.  That's  exactly 
what  they  did,  and  I  would  say  again 
without  leaving  myself  open  to  any 
other  interpretations  that  I  think  they 
carried  out  their  mission  extremely  well. 

Q.  If  American  planes  fly  within 
the  claimed  airspace  of  other  na- 
tions— friendly  nations — is  it  a  prac- 
tice to  notify  them  in  advance? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  any  kind  of  area  of  the 
ocean — of  the  international  waters — 
that  would  be  affected  by  naval  exercise 
that  involves  firing  or  anything  that 
would  make  it  in  any  way  dangerous  for 
mariners  or  for  airmen  to  be  within  that 
space,  a  customary  notice  is  sent  out, 
which  was  done  in  this  case.  That  was 
the  practice  that  would  be  followed 
wherever  naval  exercises  of  this  kind 
are  carried  out.  Just  as  if  we  fired  a 
missile  from  Vandenberg,  for  example, 


we  would  notify  around  the  impact 
zone — 5,  7  days  notice  I  believe  it 
is — and  that  was  the  practice  that  w; 
followed  here. 

Q.  Who  precisely  notified  whoir 
Were  you  the  receiving  end  of  the 
message,  and  from  whom  did  it  cor : 
What  did  you  then  do? 

Gen.  Gast.  We  followed  the  chai : 
command.  A  fleet  net — a  radio  net,  i 
communications  net — is  provided.  Tr 
informed  their  headquarters  in  Lond 
in  turn  in  Europe,  the  U.S.  commanc 
which  informed  me,  and  then  I  infor.  < 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  immediately 

Q.  Who  informed  London?  Was . 
commander  of  the  6th  Fleet  or  wat 
the  skipper  of  the  carrier? 

Gen.  Gast.  It  was  the  command 
of  the  task  force. 

Q.  And  then  to  Stuttgart  and  t 
to  Washington? 

Gen.  Gast.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  who  did  you  tell? 

Gen.  Gast.  I  told  the  Chairman  ic 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Q.  Are  you  hoping  this  is  the  1 1 
of  this? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Q.  You  still  say,  despite  the  ee  ie 
protests  of  the  Libyan  Governmen 
that  we  were  flying  in  their  airspi  J, 
that  this  was  an  unanticipated  inc 
dent? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  ha< 

given  the  notification  that  we  were  y 
ing  to  do  naval  exercises  in  waters  al 
we  claim,  we  believe,  and,  in  fact,  a 
under  all  of  the  laws  that  we 
know — international  waters,  the  hij 
seas.  We  followed  the  rules  that  ar<-e- 
quired  under  those  circumstances, 
served  the  proper  notices,  and  had  i 
reason  to  suppose  that  anybody  wo  i 
fire  on  any  of  our  planes  or  ships. 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  a  w 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg 

2Made  available  to  news  correspoin 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  Alan 
Romberg.  ■ 
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cretary's  Interview 
r  CBS  News 

vry  Haig  was  interviewed  by 

x  spondent  Richard  Roth 

to,  California,  on  August  19, 


Q.  What  have  we  told  the  Libyans? 

A.  We,  shortly  after  the  incident, 
■  very  strong  protest  to  the  Libyan 
enment  through  the  intermediate 
ewntation  we  have  in  Libya,  and 

lelivered  in  the  early  hours  of 
morning.  It  was  a  strong  protest 
iuse  of  the  aggressive  actions  taken 

I  think  it  is  important  we 
imize  that  for  a  number  of  years, 

.ih  routine  air  and  naval  exer- 
>,  the  Libyans  have  been  engaged 
[irassing  actions  designed  to 

•;ite  even  beyond  the  disputed 
mile  zone,  well  out  into  the  Mediter- 
'an,  they've  been  engaged  in  harass- 
actions. 

Q.  In  that  context,  the  U.S. 
eminent  has  said  that  is  was 
>onding  to  an  unprovoked  attack, 
it  was  not  a  complete  surprise, 
ainly.  that  the  Libyans  might 
)se  to  do  something  to  respond  to 
U.S.  naval  maneuvers. 

A.  That's  correct  due  to  past  history 
number  of  years.  These  are  routine 
il  exercises  of  the  kind  we've  con- 
ed all  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
>s  up  through  the  last  year — 

iiere  we  had  two,  and  in  each 
Juice  the  Libyans  have  reacted  in  a 

.  ocative  way.  We  regret  very 
ita  that  in  this  instance  they  went  so 
pa  to  launch  an  unprovoked  attack. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  reason 
their  decision  to  escalate? 

\.  1  think  it's  always  the  case  when 
evocation  occurs  and  it's  not 

•  ■  >nded  to  perhaps  as  vigorously  as  it 

*..  that  it  elicits  additional  risk- 
ig.  I  think  President  Reagan  has 

■je  it  clear  that  we  are  going  to  insist 
international  law  is  upheld  and  our 

Jts  to  abide  within  that  law  are  going 
eld. 

■I  Do  you  mean,  in  the  past  have 

•  forces  been  fired  on  by  the 

i  ans? 

A.  There  have  been  a  number  of  in- 
ts  extremely  dangerous  in  the  past, 
1  say,  not  only  within  international 


waters  and  airspace  but  into  the  con- 
tested zone — the  200-mile  zone  uni- 
laterally claimed  by  Libya — but  even 
beyond  that  into  the  Mediterranean 
where  there  isn't  even  a  contested  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  we  been  fired  on  in  the 
past  and  not  responded? 

A.  I  would  prefer  not  to  charac- 
terize specifically  the  nature  of  the  prov- 
ocations but  to  make  clear  they  have  not 
been  exclusively  involved  with  just 
American  units;  there  have  been  other 
free  nations'  activities  similarly  pro- 
voked. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  existence  of  our 
naval  exercises  there,  at  a  time  when 
Libya  has  been  publicly  making 
known — once  again  restating — its 
claim  to  the  200-mile  limit,  wasn't  our 
existence  there  a  challenge  of  a  sort  to 
the  Libyans? 

A.  You  might  characterize  it  any 
way  you  want.  I  would  say  it's  a 
challenge  to  the  United  States  and  our 
rights  under  international  law  to  con- 
duct our  maritime  affairs  accordingly. 

Q.  Were  we  then  challenging  the 
Libyans'  claim  to  the  200-mile  limit? 

A.  It's  not  a  question  of  challenging 
anything.  It's  a  question  of  living  by 
recognized  international  law.  Admittedly 
there's  been  controversy  between  3-mile, 
12-mile,  and  even  200-mile  claims,  all  of 


which  are  unilaterally  proclaimed.  But 
the  basic  international  law  was  initially  3 
miles.  It's  now  been  generally  accepted 
as  12  and  anything  beyond  that  is  not 
accepted. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  for 
holding  exercises  in  that  particular 
area  when  there  is  a  dispute  between 
Liyba  and — 

A.  It's  a  traditional  area  for  exer- 
cises, and  this  exercise  is  routine  and 
normally  scheduled  and,  of  course, 
cleared  through  the  National  Security 
Council  process,  as  we  always  do  with 
exercises  of  this  character.  We  were 
totally  within  our  rights  to  conduct  these 
exercises. 

Q.  During  that  clearance  process, 
you  and  your  aids  must  have  raised 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Libya 
would  respond  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

A.  There's  no  question  that  past  ex- 
perience with  the  Libyan  Government 
has  suggested  that  we  were  keenly 
aware  of  the  possibility.  We  hoped  that 
such  a  thing  would  not  happen,  but,  un- 
fortunately it  did. 

Q.  What  happens  now?  What's  the 
next  step  diplomatically?  Have  we 
heard,  for  example,  back  from  the  Lib- 
yans through  the  Belgians? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  heard  yet  from 
the  Libyan  Government.  We  have,  of 


U.S.  Lifts  Suspension  of  Aircraft  to  Israel 


SECRETARY'S  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
AUG.  17,  19811 

On  June  7,  1981,  Israel  conducted  an  at- 
tack on  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor.  On  June 
10,  1981,  we  reported  to  the  Congress 
about  the  Israeli  attack  and  informed 
the  Congress  that  the  scheduled  delivery 
of  four  F-16  aircraft  to  Israel  was  being 
suspended.  That  suspension  has  con- 
tinued in  force,  and  now  fourteen  F-16 
aircraft  as  well  as  two  F-15  aircraft  are 
affected  by  it. 

The  Administration  conducted  an  in- 
tensive review  of  the  implications  of  the 
Israeli  action  for  the  agreement  which 
governs  Israeli  use  of  U.S. -supplied 
military  equipment.  The  review  included 
candid  discussions  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  Israeli  Ambassador  Evron. 

The  Administration,  in  its  review, 


has  also  taken  account  of  events  and 
trends  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly 
the  events  in  Lebanon  leading  to  a 
cease-fire  there.  The  cease-fire  is  a  very 
positive  new  element  in  the  region,  one 
which  the  Administration  hopes  will  con- 
tinue and  which  perhaps  will  make  possi- 
ble other  steps  toward  peace  in  that 
troubled  area. 

Following  our  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Israel,  consultations  with 
the  Congress,  and  completion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's review,  the  President  has 
lifted  the  suspension  of  military  aircraft 
deliveries  to  Israel. 


'Made  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  (text  from  White  House  press 
release  which  also  includes  the  Secretary's 
guestion-and-answer  session  with  reporters 
following  this  announcement.)  ■ 
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course,  registered  protests  with  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  Secretary 
General,  Mr.  Waldheim,  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council.  We've 
notified  all  of  our  stations  abroad  on 
precisely  the  character  of  this  incident 
and  its  outcome.  We  have,  early  this 
morning — at  4:00  a.m.  or  shortly 
thereafter — given  our  picture  of  the 
situation  to  the  Soviet  Union  so  that 
they  would  be  aware.  Some  of  their 
naval  vessels  have  been  in  the  area  in  a 
characteristic  trailing  mode  which  has 
become  sort  of  routine  in  maritime  exer- 
cises of  this  kind.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  incident  will  remain  just  that,  and 
it's  a  very  unfortunate  one,  but  one  in 
which  we  intend  in  the  future — and  I 
know  it's  the  President's  view — to  exer- 
cise our  legal  rights  and  obligations. 

Q.  But  when  we  informed  the 
Soviets  afterwards,  this  was  done 
through  Washington. 

A.  Yes.  We  called  in  their  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission.  Mr.  Walter  Stoessel, 
our  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, laid  out  precisely  the  character  of 
the  incident,  the  actions  we  had  taken 
thus  far,  and  our  hopes  that  restraint 
and  moderation  would  be  displayed  on 
all  sides. 

Q.  Was  there  any  response  from 
the  Soviet  diplomat? 

A.  No.  I  wouldn't  normally  divulge 
such  exchanges  if  there  were. 

Q.  There  apparently  hasn't  been 
anything  yet  from  Moscow  by  way  of 
any  rhetorical  reaction,  at  least. 

A.  No.  But  I  would  anticipate  one 
and  it  would  be  uncharacteristic  if  they 
did  not  have  one. 

Q.  What  happens  next  in  terms  of 
U.S.  relations  with  Libya? 

A.  This  remains  to  be  seen,  of 
course.  We  make  no  bones  about  our 
concern  with  respect  to  Libyan  interna- 
tional activity:  their  invasion  and  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Chad,  the  threaten- 
ing actions  being  taken  with  respect  to 
other  neighboring  states  in  Northern 
Africa,  their  support  for  international 
terrorism — all  of  this  requires,  we 
believe,  a  new  level  of  moderation  and 
restraint  which  has  thus  far  not  been 
evidenced. 

Q.  Is  there  a  signal  in  this 
American  action — carrying  out  of  the 
exercises  and  the  response  to  the  Lib- 
yan actions— is  there  a  signal  to  other 


countries  that's  involved  here?  You  say 
you  express  it  as  some  kind  of  foreign 
policy  statement  as  well  as  just  an  in- 
cident. 

A.  I  don't  want  it  portrayed  that 
way.  It's  a  clear  manifestation  that  this 
Administration— President  Reagan's  in- 
tentions to  insist  that  our  rights  and  our 
obligations  in  the  international  communi- 
ty be  met  in  the  period  ahead.  In  that 
sense  I  suppose  you  could  describe  it  as 
a  signal,  but  more  importantly  it  is  a 
routine  matter  in  which  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  the  other  side  brought  about 
an  unfortunate  act. 
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Situation  in 
the  Middle  East 


The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East,  to  reporters 
at  the  White  House  on  July  27,  1981, 
following  his  report  to  the  President  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Lebanese  and  Israeli  territory. ' 

I  have  just  reported  to  the  President  on 
the  mission  which  he  directed  me  to 
undertake  not  long  ago.  This  is  a  satisfy- 
ing moment.  An  end  to  hostile  military 
actions  and  the  consequent  bloodshed  in 
the  Israeli-Lebanon  area  has  now  taken 
place.  The  situation,  however,  remains 
fragile  and  sensitive.  That  is  normal  and 
in  the  nature  of  such  things.  The  prog- 
ress achieved  so  far  must  not  be  lost. 
Everyone  involved  must  exercise  the 
greatest  care  and  caution. 

The  end  of  armed  attacks,  which  has 
been  achieved,  could  be  a  first  important 
step  on  the  road  to  greater  calm  and 
security  in  the  area.  This  will  be  in- 
dispensable if  future  progress  is  to  be 
made  toward  a  broad  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished could  not  have  been  done 
without  the  help  and  understanding  of 
many  people.  The  final  result,  I  believe, 
is  the  interest  of  all  the  parties  involved. 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  3,  1981. 


Refugee  Adviso 
Panel  Report 


A  special  refugee  advisory  panel 
established  by  Secretary  Alexander  1 
Haig,  Jr.,  concluded  that  a  substantia 
flow  of  Vietnam  boat  refugees  must 
anticipated,  and  planned  for,  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  a  report  to  Secretary  Haig  on 
Indochinese  refugee  situation,  the  bli 
ribbon  panel,  headed  by  former  Assi: 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Ambassador  J 
shall  Green,  concluded  after  a  25-da\ 
trip  to  Asia  that  by  and  large  the  U. 
repatriation  and  resettlement  policie 
and  programs  are  correct  and  are  b< 
implemented  effectively  and  humane 
It  found  that  the  exodus  of  lowland  i 
refugees  and  Hmong  hill  tribesmen 
substantially  down  and  that  the  nun 
of  Khmer  now  entering  the  resettle) 
stream  from  Kampuchea  is  negligibl 
The  Vietnamese  boat  people  are  stil  I 
riving  on  Southeast  Asian  shores  at 
rate  of  over  8,000  per  month,  howe  r 
and  the  future  prospect  is  for  a  con  n 
ing,  possibly  increased,  flow.  The  p;  i 
concluded  that  resettlement  of  subs  n 
tial  numbers  of  Vietnamese  boat  an 
other  Indochinese  refugees  would  b 
necessary  for  some  time  to  come. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
panel  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  N;  o 
(ASEAN)  would  take  the  lead  in  in  rt 
ing  the  Indochinese  refugee  issue  o  th 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  session    tl 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  with  a  vie  tc 
obtaining  Vietnam's  acceptance  of  de 
ly  departure  programs  for  those 
qualified  for  resettlement  in  other  uti 
tries.  Such  a  step  was  urged  on  th< 
grounds  of  helping  to  reduce  loss  c  liff 
and  dangers  to  the  stability  and  pt  :e 
the  area. 

The  panel  also  suggested  in  an  he 
section  of  its  report  that  a  second  t< 
national  conference  on  Indochinest 
refugees  might  be  held,  similar  to  ;.e 
one  convened  by  the  U.N.  Secreta 
General  in  July  1979. 

The  panel  noted  that  while  th(  ■  i 
continuing  widespread  domestic  svpor 
for  the  U.S.  refugee  program  for  - 
dochinese  as  well  as  appreciation    1 
foreign  policy  interests  the  progrc  i 
serves,  there  have  been  criticisms  ver 
the  past  few  years  and  some  won  or 
aspects  have  been  identified— per  ips 
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ist  notably  the  charge  that  an  increas- 
proportion  of  Indochinese  refugees 
•  motivated  to  leave  their  homeland 
re  by  "pull  factors."  such  as  economic 
torment,  than  "push  factors,"  such  as 
tion.  The  panel  recognized  that 
Tis  must,  nevertheless,  be 
i>ng  to  induce  people  to  flee  in  small 
great  peril  and  with  con- 

-  of  life.  The  panel  conclud- 
that  the  integrity  of  the  definition 
l  status  y>(  "refugee"  must  be  pre- 
ved  in  accord  with  international  in- 
uments  and  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
hen  declared  that  the  people  fleeing 

etnam  are  unwilling  to  return 
i  would  undoubtedly  face  persecution 
re  they  to  do  so;  moreover,  Vietnam 
iccept  them  back;  they  are, 
.  entitled  to  refugee  status.  The 
me  to  the  same  conclusion 
.  the  Hmong  but  called  for 
the  situation  regarding  the 
land  Lao  and  many  Khmer  fleeing 

>nomic  conditions  in  Kam- 
hea. 

The  panel's  overall  conclusion 
arding  domestic,  resettlement  in  the 
ted  States  was  that  problems,  par- 
.iarly  in  the  areas  of  welfare  and 
ondary  migration,  necessitate  an  im- 
diate  and  comprehensive  study. 
In  other  recommendations  the  panel 
:ed: 

•  Improved  international  consulta- 
is.  continued  support  for  interna- 
ial  organization  efforts,  and  greater 
>rts  to  encourage  third  country  reset- 
nent; 

•  Continued  attention  to  Kam- 
hea  food  relief  requirements; 

•  Support  for  the  efforts  of  the 

i.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
*HCR)  to  arrange  voluntary  repatria- 

■  hmer  and  Lao  and  local  reset- 
nent  in  ASEAN  countries  where 

•  Balanced  reporting  by  interna- 
al  broadcasters;  and 

HCR  monitoring  of  austere 
camps  set  up  by  the  Thai 
» eminent. 

n  addition  to  Ambassador  Green, 
r  members  of  the  panel  were  James 
rmer  deputy  director  of  the 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service; 
I  Hauser.  a  New  York  attorney  and 
S.  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
^  Rights  Commission;  and  Richard 
-enior  vice  president  of 
The  panel  began  its  trip  at 
headquarters  in  Geneva  July  7; 
aveled  to  the  ASEAN  nations, 


Afghanistan:  18  Months  of 
Occupation 


The  following  paper  was  written  by 
Eliza  Van  Hollen  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  in  August  1981. 
It  is  a  sequel  to  "Afghanistan:  A  Year  of 
Occupation, "  published  in  the  March 
1981  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

After  IV2  years  of  Soviet  occupation,  the 
Soviets  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  (DRA)  have  not  been  able 
to  make  headway  in  establishing  the 
authority  of  the  Babrak  regime.  Indeed, 
they  appear  to  be  losing  ground  to  the 
guerrilla  freedom  fighters  (mujahidin), 
who  are  maintaining  impressive  momen- 
tum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  show 
no  signs  of  abandoning  their  long-term 
objective  of  legitimizing  a  pro-Soviet 
government  in  Afghanistan  and  sup- 
pressing the  resistance.  They  acknowl- 
edge that  it  will  take  longer  than 
originally  anticipated  but  seem  to  believe 
time  is  on  their  side. 

Political  Developments 

Events  of  recents  months  underline 
Soviet  and  DRA  awareness  of  the  over- 
riding importance  of  the  political  aspects 
of  the  struggle.  The  decision  to  broaden 
the  leadership  by  divesting  Babrak  Kar- 
mal  of  the  prime  minister's  job,  the  ef- 
fort devoted  to  convening  a  National 
Fatherland  Front  assembly,  and  the 
special  attention  being  paid  to  nationali- 
ty and  tribal  sensitivities  all  reflect  ma- 
jor political  objectives  of  the  regime  and 
its  Soviet  sponsors.  Nevertheless,  these 
actions  even  taken  together  do  not  have 
the  potential  to  turn  the  tide  against  the 
mujahidin. 

Reorganization  of  the  Government. 

The  initial  purpose  behind  relieving 
Babrak  of  the  prime  ministership  (while 
he  remains  President  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council  and  Secretary  General 
of  the  party)  seems  to  have  been  to 
broaden  the  Parcham-dominated  leader- 
ship by  naming  a  Khalq  prime  minister 


and  so  to  reconcile  the  increasingly 
alienated  Khalq  faction  of  the  People's 
Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan 
(PDPA).  The  Soviets  have  long  tried  to 
heal  this  factional  split.  They  have 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  losing 
Khalq  support  because  of  the  Khalq 
strength  in  Afghanistan's  Armed 
Forces. 

But  the  bitter  political  struggle  over 
the  prime  minister's  job  and  other  atten- 
dant changes  in  government  and  party 
bodies  has  exacerbated  the  longstanding 
feud.  This  friction  forced  the  authorities 
to  postpone  the  sixth  plenum  of  the  par- 
ty from  May  13  to  June  11.  In  the  end, 
the  crisis  apparently  was  resolved  only 
by  widely  reported  secret  visits  to 
Moscow  by  Babrak  and  other  leaders. 

The  outcome— naming  another  Par- 
chami,  Sultan  Ali  Keshtmand,  as  prime 
minister— indicated  that  the  Khalq- 
Parcham  feud  continues  and  that  the 
Soviets  were  not  prepared  to  shift  their 
support  from  Babrak  and  his  faction  to 
the  Khalqis.  The  Parchamis  picked  up 
more  strength  in  other  areas  of  the 
reorganization  as  they  increased  their 
representation  in  important  party  and 
government  bodies.  Key  Khalqis, 
however,  also  improved  their  political 
standing,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
are  still  blocking  a  wholesale  purge  of 
the  Khalq  leadership  by  the  Parchamis. 
The  naming  of  Keshtmand  as  prime 
minister  may  portend  further  splintering 
of  the  political  leadership  because  Kesht- 
mand could  pose  a  serious  political 
threat  to  Babrak.  The  two  are  said  to  be 
rivals  within  the  Parcham  wing  and  not 
friendly. 

Other  factors  presage  further  weak- 
ening of  the  political  fabric.  Resistance 
successes  against  Afghan  and  Soviet 
military  units  and  the  mujahidin's 
enhanced  capability  to  endanger  regime 
sympathizers  in  towns  and  cities,  most 
notably  in  Kabul,  will  cool  the  en- 
thusiasm of  opportunists  and  probably 
even  of  ideological  loyalists.  Many 
former  party  members  have  already 


Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  In  the  course  of 
its  trip,  the  panel  met  with  top  officials 
and  representatives  of  international 
organization  and  voluntary  agencies  and 
visited  numerous  refugee  camps. 
Members  of  the  panel  also  visited 


Philadelphia  and  Orange  County, 
California,  to  look  into  U.S.  reset- 
tlements problems. 
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been  driven  into  the  opposition;  their  na- 
tionalist sensitivities,  offended  by  Soviet 
domination  of  Afghanistan's  civil  and 
military  administrations,  proved 
stronger  than  Marxist  doctrine.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  of  Khalq  military 
personnel,  but  Parchamis  have  also  been 
affected.  In  mid-July,  for  example,  a 
considerable  number  of  Parcham 
families  lost  their  sons  when  military 
school  cadets  were  sent  into  a  major  bat- 
tle against  the  mujahidin.  This  could 
seriously  damage  Parcham  loyalty,  par- 
ticularly as  many  in  Kabul  believe  that 
Soviet  soldiers  killed  many  of  the 
Afghan  cadets  to  keep  them  from 
retreating  or  defecting. 

National  Fatherland  Front.  As 

party  loyalists  lose  heart,  the  failure  of 
plans  to  demonstrate  popular  support 
for  the  Babrak  regime  by  forming  the 
National  Fatherland  Front  (NFF)  is  not 
surprising.  The  NFF's  constituent 
assembly— originally  scheduled  for 
March  21,  the  Afghan  new  year's  day— 
was  envisioned  by  DRA  officials  as  a 
conclave  of  representatives  of  all 
elements  of  the  Afghan  population  with 
emphasis  on  the  tribes.  It  was  to  be  in 
the  tradition  of  Afghanistan's  Loya 
Jirgas  (assemblies  of  tribal  chiefs)  which 
have  been  convened  at  historic  turning 
points  in  Afghanistan's  political  develop- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  envisioned 
NFF  Jirga  was  to  endorse,  and  thus 
legitimize,  the  Babrak  regime. 

The  NFF  organizing  committee, 
however,  was  stymied  from  the  first. 
Despite  its  efforts  in  the  provinces  and 
tribal  areas  to  persuade  or  coerce  promi- 
nent figures  to  cooperate,  lack  of  enough 
nonparty  participants  to  make  a  credible 
showing  prevented  the  committee  from 
scheduling  a  meeting  in  March.  The 
assembly  was  postponed  until  April, 
then  May,  and  once  again  put  off  until 
June. 

When  the  NFF  assembly  convened 
on  June  15,  with  much  official  fanfare,  it 
lasted  only  1  day  instead  of  the  original- 
ly scheduled  4-day  propaganda  spectacu- 
lar. Many  of  the  participants  who  were 
described  as  tribal  representatives  were 
actually  party  and  government  func- 
tionaries. Those  prominent  nonparty 
persons  who  collaborated  with  the  NFF 
now  regret  it;  they  have  become  prime 
targets  for  assassination  by  the 
resistance.  The  assassinations  of  a 
religious  leader  from  Ghazni  and  a 
prominent  retired  general  have  received 
much  publicity,  and  resistance  spokes- 
men have  announced  a  target  list  of  30 
NFF  participants.  These  assassinations 


starkly  underline  the  dangers  of 
associating  with  the  regime. 

Nationality  and  Tribal  Policy.  The 

reorganization  of  the  former  Ministry  of 
Tribes  and  Border  Affairs  into  the  new 
Ministry  of  Tribes  and  Nationalities 
highlights  a  key  element  of  Babrak's 
policy  under  Moscow's  guidance.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  discourage  a  unified  na- 
tionalist opposition  to  Kabul  by  em- 
phasizing the  separate  cultural  and 
political  aspirations  of  ethnic  minorities 
and  tribal  groups. 

Setting  the  tribes  against  one 
another  has  been  a  traditional  means  of 
maintaining  the  government's  control, 
but  in  the  current  crisis  this  tactic  has 
had  little  success.  Instances  of  tribal  col- 
laboration with  the  Babrak  regime  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  limited  duration; 
weapons  and  bribe  money  have  been  ac- 
cepted from  the  government  but  then 
used  to  bolster  the  resistance.  Indeed, 
the  presence  of  a  common  foreign 
enemy  has  led  tribes  to  bury  their  tradi- 
tional rivalries  and  to  join  in  a  united 
effort  as  they  did  in  the  19th  century. 

The  Soviets,  consistent  with  their 
nationalities  policy  in  Soviet  Central 
Asia,  probably  believe  that  Kabul's  tribal 


and  ethnic  strategy  will  eventually 
prevail.  In  view  of  the  resistance  move 
ment's  successes,  however,  the  many 
tribes  and  ethnic  groups  engaged  in  tr 
ing  to  drive  the  Soviets  out  of  Afghani' 
stan  are  unlikely  to  abandon  their  effor 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Military  Situation 

A  combination  of  political  restraints  an 
operational  realities  is  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  Moscow's 
military  policy  in  Afghanistan.  The  facl 
that  the  Soviets  have  not  increased  the 
troop  strength  beyond  85,000,  in  spite  - 
the  continuing  military  standoff,  may 
reflect  concern  about  the  political  cost 
both  in  the  international  arena  and  in 
the  effort  to  enhance  Babrak's  image 
with  the  Afghan  populace.  A  massive 
military  effort  would  doom  the  political 
strategy  and  undercut  the  Soviets' 
primary  military  goal  of  maintaining 
adequate  stability  while  building  up  tht 
Afghan  forces  to  fight  the  mujahidin. 

This  policy  has  failed  badly.  The 
situation  has  become  progressively  mo 
unstable,  and  the  Afghan  forces  are  in 
creasingly  unreliable.  Aggressive 
resistance  tactics  have  forced  the 


U.S.  Assistance  for 
Afghan  Refugees 


The  State  Department  announced  July 
9,  1981,  that  the  United  States  has 
responded  to  appeals  from  international 
relief  organizations  and  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  with  an  additional  commit- 
ment of  $21  million  for  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Afghan  refugees  in 
Pakistan. 

The  Government  and  people  of 
Pakistan  have  generously  received  and 
assisted  the  Afghans.  An  ongoing  inter- 
national relief  program  supports 
Pakistan's  effort  in  aiding  the  world's 
fastest  growing  refugee  population,  now 
estimated  to  number  about  2  million 
Afghans. 

Total  U.S.  Government  contributions 
for  Afghan  relief  in  FY  1981  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $93  million.  In  FY  1980 
the  U.S.  Government  gave  $44  million  to 
assist  Afghan  refugees. 

This  new  pledge  consists  of  $12 
million  for  the  programs  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  $1  million  for  the  medical 
programs  of  the  International  Commit- 


tee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  and  $8 
million  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
for  the  transportation  of  food  and  oth 
relief  supplies  to  refugees  in  Pakistan' 
Northwest  Frontier  and  Baluchistan 
Provinces. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Afghan 
refugees  fled  their  homeland  shortly 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanist 
in  December  1979.  Continued  persecu 
tion  and  fighting  in  Afghanistan  sinct 
the  invasion  have  forced  additional  te 
of  thousands  of  Afghans  to  seek  refu; 
in  Pakistan  each  month.  Most  of  the 
refugees  arrive  destitute  and  in  poor 
physical  condition,  after  long  flights  < 
foot  through  mountainous  terrain.  Tl ' 
are  almost  completely  dependent  on 
Government  of  Pakistan  and  interna- 
tional assistance  for  the  essentials  of 
survival — food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
medical  care. 

The  U.S.  contribution  reflects  ou 
historic  tradition  of  assistance  to  vie  I 
of  persecution  and  aggression  and  oi 
concern  for  the  strains  that  refugee 
populations  place  on  the  societies  an 
economies  of  developing  countries  lil 
Pakistan. 
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iets  to  involve  themselves  in  military 
rations  throughout  the  country  on  a 
yr  basis.  Suffering  from  excessive 
;ern  with  bureaucratic  procedures 
from  a  lack  of  zeal,  Soviet  forces 
e  not  been  able  to  deal  decisively 
1  guerrilla  ambush  operations  along 
najor  roads  and  with  expanded  guer- 
operations  against  military  and 
eminent  targets. 

Soviet  offensives  to  take  important 
stance  strongholds  and  to  penetrate 
territory  held  by  the  resistance  have 
■d  repeatedly.  The  most  striking  re- 
;  example  is  the  mid-July  effort  to 
e  resistance  guerrillas  out  of  the 
hman  Mountains,  only  12  miles 
hwest  of  Kabul.  Heavy  casualties 
e  sustained  by  both  sides,  including 
ireds  of  villagers  in  the  area,  but  the 
bined  Soviet-Afghan  force  was 
ed  to  retreat.  It  was  impossible  for 
authorities  to  cover  up  this  defeat  so 
e  to  Kabul,  particularly  as  the  dead 
ided  at  least  70  military  school 
!ta 

Other  instances  of  the  failure  of 
iet  offensives  include  repeated  at- 
pts  to  penetrate  the  Panjshir  Valley, 
mportant  resistance  stronghold  that 
■  access  to  the  main  north-south 
1  in  the  strategic  Salang  Pass  area, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  June  to 
•  a  key  guerrilla  redoubt  in  the 
tern  province  of  Nangarhar.  Fur- 
more,  most  of  the  central  uplands  of 
hanistan,  the  area  known  as  the 
arajat,  remain  inaccessible  to  Soviet 
ps. 

Even  though  Soviet  forces  have  not 
i  very  effective  against  the  in- 
dents, Soviet  casualties  probably  are 
heavy  enough  by  themselves  to  in- 
e  the  Soviets  to  seek  a  negotiated 
idrawal  of  their  forces.  Soviet 
laity  figures  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
ent  that  they  have  lost  a  con- 
rable  number  of  men  and  many 
a  and  helicopters. 
That  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  the 
1  to  improve  their  performance  is 
•cted  in  the  measures  they  have 
■n  to  reorganize  and  tailor  their 
es  to  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is  unlikely, 
ever,  that  they  will  be  able  to  deal 
ifactorily  with  sagging  morale.  The 
iet  soldier  whose  father  fought 


heroically  at  Stalingrad  does  not  have  a 
cause  in  Afghanistan,  but  his  opponent 
is  fighting  a  holy  war. 

Efforts  to  build  up  the  Afghan 
forces  have  had  even  less  success.  Defec- 
tions continue,  and  the  morale  of  those 
who  remain  is  extremely  low.  The 
government's  refusal  to  release  soldiers 
who  have  completed  their  extended 
tours  of  duty  is  causing  particular 
unhappiness.  The  seriousness  of  the 
military  manpower  shortage  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear  in  many  ways; 
party  members  have  been  ordered  to  the 
"hot"  fronts,  forced  conscription  con- 
tinues throughout  the  country,  and 
militia  and  regular  units  are  suffering 
unnecessarily  heavy  casualties  because 
of  inadequate  training. 

Resistance 

The  mujahidin  forces  are  active  every- 
where in  Afghanistan.  Drawn  from  all 
tribes  and  ethnic  groups,  most  of  them 
follow  local  leaders  and  fight  in  their 
own  areas.  Others,  however,  are 
affiliated  with  the  political  groups  in 
Peshawar.  Rivalries  between  organiza- 
tions have  led  to  some  major  clashes  in 
recent  months  between  mujahidin  bands 
over  territorial  rights,  but  there  have 
also  been  many  instances  of  joint  opera- 
tions and  sharing  of  equipment  and 
resources.  When  word  spreads  that  a 
mujahidin  unit  is  threatened,  many 
others  will  converge  on  the  area  to 
render  assistance. 

The  resistance  fighters  recently  have 
been  particularly  active  in  the  areas 
north  of  Kabul  and  even  in  the  Kabul 
suburbs.  The  most  dramatic  operation 
occurred  in  early  June  when  large  quan- 
tities of  ammunition  and  petroleum 
stores  were  blown  up  at  Bagram  airbase 


near  Kabul.  There  have  been  many 
other  instances  of  mujahidin  aggressive- 
ness in  recent  months  along  major  sup- 
ply and  convoy  routes  and  against 
government-held  provincial  and  district 
centers.  During  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  government  has  been 
forced  to  abandon  additional  districts  to 
resistance  control.  Although  the  mu- 
jahidin still  cannot  take  and  hold  a  ma- 
jor city  or  provincial  capital,  they  have 
made  life  increasingly  dangerous  for 
government  sympathizers  in  all  urban 
centers. 

Mujahidin  mobility  generally  serves 
to  protect  them  from  heavy  casualties, 
although  occasionally  they  are  trapped 
and  must  stand  and  fight.  There  con- 
tinue to  be  reports  that  the  Soviets  are 
using  potent  chemical  agents  to  flush  out 
guerrillas  and  make  them  targets  for 
helicopter  gunships.  More  often  it  is  the 
noncombatant  villager  sympathizers  who 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  Soviet  retaliation. 
The  continuing  heavy  flow  of  refugees  to 
Pakistan,  totaling  over  2.2  million  as  of 
late  June  1981,  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  daily  destruction,  suffering,  and 
upheaval  produced  by  Soviet  military 
operations. 

Efforts  continue  to  unite  exile 
resistance  groups.  Representatives  of 
the  six  major  groups  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  Peshawar  in  late  June  to  set  up 
a  coordinating  council.  There  are  already 
signs,  however,  that  the  council  is 
destined  to  be  short  lived. 

The  guerrilla  fighters  inside  Afghan- 
istan, however,  seem  to  flourish  despite 
the  competition  among  exile  groups. 
Babrak  and  his  Soviet  sponsors  may  be 
counting  on  traditional  tribal  and  ethnic 
rivalries  to  undermine  the  mujahidin. 
But  nationalist  reaction  to  foreign  oc- 
cupation and  the  religious  fervor  of  a 
holy  war  have  proved  to  be  powerful 
forces  in  motivating  the  resistance 
movement.  ■ 
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Following  are  statements  by  Elliott 
Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  on  July  9, 
1981,  and  James  F.  Buckley,  Under 
Secretary  for  Science,  Technology,  and 
Security  Assistance,  on  July  13.  Mr. 
Abrams  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  International  Operations  and 
Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  and  Mr.  Buckley  testified 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Operations  and  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  all  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. l 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ABRAMS, 
JULY  9,  1981 

UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]  is 
one  of  the  principal  centers  in  the  U.N. 
system  for  the  increasingly  important  in- 
ternational communications  debate.  This 
debate  is  driven  by  the  aspirations  of 
developing  contries  to  increase  their 
communications  capacity,  as  well  as  by 
the  vast  technological  changes  in  the 
communications  field  which  are  imposing 
problems  and  opportunities  on  developed 
and  developing  countries  alike.  It  in- 
volves important  interests  of  the 
member  states  and  generates  high  emo- 
tion—on our  part  because  basic 
freedoms  are  threatened,  on  the  part  of 
the  developing  countries  because  they 
see  the  developed  world  perpetuating  its 
technological  superiority  and  turning 
this  to  political  advantage. 

UNESCO  is  deeply  infected  by  inter- 
national partisan  politics.  On  many 
issues,  the  actions  of  the  member  states 
and  the  Secretariat  have  recklessly 
pushed  the  organization  into  activities 
clearly  outside  its  field  of  competence. 
In  a  speech  on  June  2,  I  told  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  this  trend  had  seriously  undermined 
the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the 
organization. 

A  QUESTION  OF  UNESCO's  ROLE 

The  international  communications 
debate  is  a  prime  example  of  UNESCO's 
ill-considered  and  misplaced  activities. 
This  is  a  debate  which  should  properly 
be  focused  on  the  legitimate  communica- 
tions needs  of  the  developing  countries 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  technologi- 


cal choices  we  all  face  in  the  communica- 
tions field.  Instead,  the  debate  has  been 
sidetracked  into  an  ideological  assault  on 
the  very  free  press  values  which 
UNESCO  is  mandated  to  defend. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  debate,  as 
it  is  now  skewed,  jeopardizes  U.S.  First 
Amendment  interests.  The  Administra- 
tion takes  a  very  serious  view  of  this 
danger. 

Responsibility  of  the  Secretariat 

While  UNESCO  cannot  be  blamed 
for  ideas  and  activities  proposed  by  the 
member  states,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
organization  has  actively  promoted  com- 
munications activities  which  are  both 
questionable  and  highly  controversial.  It 
has  catered  to  intellectual  fashions  on 
communication  issues,  particularly  when 
any  rationale  has  been  advanced  to 
justify  restrictions  on  press  freedoms.  It 
is  ironic  that,  at  the  very  moment  when 
technology  is  increasing  the  access  of  all 
peoples  to  information,  UNESCO  is 
cooperating  with  efforts  to  limit  access. 
This  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
organization  and  its  Secretariat  and  is 
completely  contrary  to  UNESCO's  true 
purposes. 

Thus,  the  Secretariat  must  accept 
some  responsibility  for  the  polarization 
of  the  organization  and  the  increasing 
skepticism  with  which  UNESCO  is 
viewed.  It  ought  to  re-examine  its  role 
in  this  sector.  Above  all,  it  should  not 
plunge  blindly  ahead  into  divisive  and 
questionable  activities  but  should  focus 
the  work  of  the  organization  on  ac- 
tivities which  do  enjoy  true  consensus 
support  among  the  member  states.  This 
is  the  way  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
steady,  broadly  agreed  advances. 

The  UNESCO  Secretariat  is  familiar 
with  the  criticisms  I  have  made  about  its 
role.  I  hope  it  also  understands  that  the 
United  States  does  not  wish  to  limit 
itself  to  criticism  alone.  We  are 
prepared  to  play  a  positive  role  on  inter- 
national communication  issues  in 
UNESCO  whenever  the  work  of  the 
organization  is  based  on  a  true  consen- 
sus. 

Countering  Soviet  Propaganda 

Another  serious  complicating  factor  for 
us  in  UNESCO  is  the  Soviet  attempt  to 


exploit  developing  country  frusl  I 
with  existing  world  communication  t 
terns.  We  know— and  so  do  the  gre 
majority  of  developing  countries— 1 1 
Soviet  intentions  have  nothing  to  d( 
with  communications  development.  * 
have  everything  to  do  with  the  Sov 
comprehensive  attack  on  U.S.  ii 

We  must  be  ready  to  combat  in 
sidious  Soviet  propagandizing  agair 
multinational  corporations,  including 
news  agencies,  and  against  other  U . 
interests.  The  Soviet  big  lie  can  stil* 
effective  if  we  let  it  go  unanswerec 


U.S.  POLICY 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  is  ea 
We  will  not  abandon  the  field  to  oi 
adversaries  or  compromise  our  fun 
damental  First  Amendment  interes. 
We  will  remain  in  UNESCO  and  pvi< 
aggressive  leadership  on  communi<  no 
issues  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  :' 
returning  UNESCO  to  its  mandat< 
responsibility  to  defend  the  free  fl<  o 

In  April  of  this  year,  I  reorgai  eri 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organ  it 
Affairs  to  improve  the  way  it  han<  s 
formation  issues  arising  in  UNESO 
and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  \ 
have  centralized  all  bureau  resours 
devoted  to  these  issues  in  a  new,  i  - 
larged  Office  of  Communications  ;d 
UNESCO  Affairs.  On  the  instruct ns 
Under  Secretary  James  Buckley, 
Department  of  State  is  reorganizi  ; 
reprograming  resources  to  provid  ai 
tive  interagency  coordination  and  n 
tion.  However,  reorganization  anca- 
tionalization  will  not  do  the  whole  >b 
We  cannot  go  on  the  offensive  ii 
not  have  additional  resources.  Wue< 
congressional  support  to  upgrade  « 
ternational  communications  funct  i. 
Your  subcommittees  can  play  an  ip 
tant  role  in  providing  that  suppoi 

First  Amendment  Freedoms 

U.S.  policy  is  devoted  to  vigilant  c 
tion  of  our  First  Amendment  freon 
In  the  1981-83  program  and  bud.  t ' 
UNESCO,  we  have  identified  a  saes 
activities  which  threaten  these,  ii  uc 
licensing  of  journalists  and  journ;  si 
codes  of  ethics.  We  are  firmly  op  >se 
to  both  as  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
program  also  includes  activities  \  j> 
built-in  bias  against  commercial  ;ve 
ing.  We  reject  this  bias.  In  the  A 
ministration's  view,  commercial ;  ve 
ing  is  an  essential  ingredient  of;  r« 
market  and  a  free  press,  providi  t 
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ms  to  support  an  independent  role 

the  press. 

Wo  have  repeatedly  and  strenuously 
I  antifree  press  activities  within 
SCO  system.  Most  recently.  1 

with  UNESCO  Director  General 
.  Mahtar]  M'Bow  on  May  29  to 
the  seriousness  with  which  the 
Government  views  them.  U.S.  In- 

[ational  Communication  Agency 
I  harles  Wick  met  with  the 

gtor  General  in  June  to  make  the 

e  point. 

Private  Media 

private  media,  too,  have  given  a 
;ing  answer  to  persistent  attacks  on 
free  flow  of  information.  Organized 
:'\  by  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
Diplomacy  of  Tufts  University  and 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  a 
lerence  of  Independent  News  Media 

held  May  15-17,  1981,  at  Talloires, 
nee.  The  participants,  approximately 
•eople  from  20  developed  and 
?loping  countries,  adopted  a  declara- 

which  describes  press  freedom  as  a 
ian  right.  We  strongly  endorse 
declaration  of  Talloires.  We  will  pur- 
it  in  the  U.N.  system  as  a  basic 
ement  of  U.S.  values. 
We  intend  to  work  as  closely  as 
th  the  media  as  we  develop 

policy  in  this  area.  In  meetings 
ji  as  the  one  organized  by  the  Inter- 
lonal  Organizations  Bureau  on  June 
attended  by  over  50  media  and  in- 

ry  representatives,  we  hope  to  draw 

.  on  the  experience  and  advice 
lie  people  who  are  in  the  front  lines 
he  battle  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
he  government  and  in  the 

f 

1  Congress 

I  attitude  of  Congress  forms  a  vital 
silent  of  the  U.S.  approach  toward 
i  Tnation  issues.  Let  me  comment  on 
xt  of  congressional  resolutions 
c  and  142. 

1  H.Con.Res.  137  expresses  the 
the  Congress  that  the  establish- 
of  a  new  world  information  order 
e  aegis  of  UNESCO  would 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 
'  H.Res.  142  expresses  the  sense  of 
House  that  UNESCO  should  cease 
s  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  flow 
?ws  and  information  around  the 

(Although  mindful  of  U.S.  treaty 
options  and  the  legal  and  practical 


problems  which  could  arise  through  our 
unilateral  reduction  or  cessation  of 
assessed  payments  to  UNESCO,  we  sup- 
port the  resolutions  because  they  give 
voice  to  convictions  which  are  deeply  felt 
in  U.S.  society.  They  lend  credibility  to 
our  diplomatic  representatives  both  in 
UNESCO  and  in  our  bilateral  relations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  defense 
of  our  First  Amendment  values  is  one  of 
the  most  important  thrusts  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  one  on  which  all 
elements  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
society  are  united. 

No  restrictive  practices  have  as  yet 
been  enacted  under  UNESCO  auspices, 
and  I  see  no  reason  at  this  time  for 
reduction  of  payments  or  other  action 
against  the  organization.  The  U.S.  per- 
manent delegation  to  UNESCO  in  Paris 
and  the  International  Organizations 
Bureau  are  closely  monitoring  UNESCO 
communications  activities  with  these 
resolutions  in  mind.  I  will  keep  the  Con- 
gress fully  informed  of  any  movement 
toward  implementation  of  restrictions  on 
press  freedoms. 

Communications  Development 
Program 

In  addition  to  strong  defense  of  our 
First  Amendment  freedoms,  the  U.S. 
policy  has  a  positive  side.  Developing 
countries  need  better  technology  and 
training  in  the  communications  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States  has  taken  a 
leading  role  to  bring  UNESCO's  new 
communications  development  program, 
the  International  Program  for  the 
Development  of  Communications 
(IPDC),  into  being.  The  IPDC  is  the  first 


headed  by  William  G.  Harley,  was  large- 
ly successful  in  achieving  this  objective. 
We  insured  that  the  procedures  for  the 
IPDC  give  precedence  to  consensus, 
thereby  protecting  minority  interests. 
We  avoided  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tralized international  voluntary  fund  for 
communications  development  and  the 
calling  for  a  pledging  conference.  We 
elected  the  Norwegian  representative  as 
council  chairman  and  placed  one  other 
Western  member  (France)  on  the  bureau 
of  the  council.  The  United  States  will 
take  France's  place  on  the  bureau  next 
year.  There  were  few  extraneous 
political  detours. 

Still,  the  IPDC  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
too  early  to  tell  whether  the  program 
will  live  up  to  our  expectations.  We  have 
made  the  point  in  UNESCO  that  this  is 
a  testing  time  for  the  IPDC.  If  it  evolves 
along  the  intended  lines,  the  IPDC 
should  be  able  to  win  the  confidence  of 
Western  public  and  private  sector  aid 
donors  who  are  the  crucial  elements  in 
the  international  communication 
development  effort.  If  the  IPDC  is 
sidetracked  into  the  political  arena,  it 
will  fail.  A  major  opportunity  will  have 
been  lost,  not  only  by  the  developing 
countries  but  also  by  UNESCO. 

U.S.  Opposition 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  I  think 
about  the  new  world  information  order. 
We  oppose  interpretations  of  a  new 
world  information  order  which  seek  to 
make  governments  the  arbiters  of  media 
content.  We  oppose  interpretations 
which  seek  to  place  blame  for  current 
communications  imbalances  on  the 


We  oppose  interpretations  of  a  new  world  information  order  which  seek  to  make 
governments  the  arbiters  of  media  content. 


systematic  effort  to  coordinate 
fragmented  international  development 
assistance  activities,  with  no  additional 
costs  to  donor  nations.  This  is  a  proper 
area  for  U.S.  leadership. 

The  intergovernmental  council  of  the 
IPDC  met  for  the  first  time  June  15-22, 
1981  in  Paris.  We  saw  the  meeting  as  an 
opportunity  to  translate  previous 
agreements  on  the  nonpolitical  nature  of 
the  IPDC  into  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  new  body.  The  IPDC  would  be  a 
fresh  start  for  UNESCO,  with  emphasis 
on  technology  transfer  and  deemphasis 
on  ideology  and  politics.  Our  delegation, 


policies  of  Western  governments  and 
media.  We  oppose  interpretations  which 
seek  to  translate  biases  against  the  free 
market  and  free  press  into  restrictions 
on  Western  news  agencies,  advertisers, 
and  journalists.  Attempts  to  justify  such 
restrictions  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
development  process  are  spurious. 

The  fullest  development  of  individual 
human  and  national  potential  can  be 
achieved  only  with  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  information  field.  We  reject  any 
linkage  of  a  new  world  information 
order  with  the  new  international 
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economic  order  and  the  radical  restruc- 
turing of  the  international  economic 
system  which  it  includes. 

We  are  asked  why  the  U.S.  opposes 
efforts  to  codify  the  new  world  informa- 
tion order.  Promoters  of  a  charter  of  the 
new  order  claim  that  defining  objectives 
can  help  to  advance  the  international 
communications  debate.  We  think  this  is 
a  mistake.  An  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
charter  of  the  new  world  information 
order  will  only  plunge  UNESCO  into 
years,  perhaps  decades,  of  divisive 
political  arguments  and  is  unlikely  to  ob- 
tain general  agreement.  The  effort  will 
reinforce  differences  among  the  member 
states.  We  think  it  is  far  better  to  avoid 
such  futile  ideological  efforts  and  to  con- 
centrate, instead,  on  practical  work 
which  enjoys  general  support. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  ISSUE 

Let  me  now  turn  to  developments  in 
UNESCO  since  the  February  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations.  It  is  too  early  to  draw  any 
firm  conclusions,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  a  more 
understanding  attitude  could  be  evolving 
with  respect  to  U.S.  concerns. 

Director  General  M'Bow  assured  me 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  these  con- 
cerns. We  have  noted  a  possibly  related 
slowdown  in  the  tempo  of  UNESCO 
communication  activities.  The  IPDC 
meeting  was  the  only  important 
UNESCO  meeting  in  the  communica- 
tions sector  since  February.  At  least  one 
potentially  controversial  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  Eastern  Europe,  was  cancelled. 

Only  one  other  UNESCO-related 
communications  meeting  is  listed  for  this 
year.  This  is  a  nongovernmental  round- 
table  discussion  of  communications 
issues  being  organized  jointly  by  the 
organization  and  the  Swedish  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.  It  is  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm  in  September.  I  find  it 
interesting  that  the  agenda  of  the 
Stockholm  meeting  has  been  revised 
several  times  and  that  the  meeting  may 
yet  be  postponed,  perhaps  to  the  spring 
of  1982.  The  preparations  for  this 
meeting  are  another  indication  of  a  more 
thoughtful  approach  by  the  Secretariat. 
I  understand  that  representatives  of 

ral  U.S.  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, including  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,  will  be  represented 
at  the  Stockholm  meeting. 


We  hope  this  reduced  pace  of  activi- 
ty will  continue.  A  pause  in  currently 
mandated  activities  and  a  reassessment 
of  priorities  are  both  particularly  ap- 
propriate at  a  time  when  the  organiza- 
tion is  preparing  its  medium-term  plan 
for  the  period  1984-89.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity now,  which  we  and  other 
member  states  will  be  pursuing,  to  make 
more  substantial  changes  in  the  scope 
and  direction  of  UNESCO's  communica- 
tions activities. 


CONCLUSION 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  uncom- 
promising position  of  the  Adminstration 
in  matters  of  principle,  including  the 
First  Amendment,  the  supportive  at- 
titude of  the  Congress  as  demonstrated 
by  these  resolutions,  and  systematic 
representations  by  the  government  and 
private  media  are  having  their  effect  on 
UNESCO.  We  are  far  from  having 
returned  the  organization  to  its  proper 
role  in  the  communications  sector,  but 
there  is  evidence  now  that  UNESCO  is 
pausing  in  its  pursuit  of  trouble.  I  have 
made  it  clear  that,  in  the  Administra- 
tion's view,  it  is  not  so  much  the  future 
of  press  freedom  that  is  at  stake  as  the 
future  of  UNESCO.  We  must  work 
closely  together — the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and,  while  respect- 
ing the  independence  of  the  press,  the 
private  media  in  order  to  consolidate  our 
defense  of  press  freedom.  Speaking  for 
myself  and  the  Adminstration,  I  pledge 
my  full  cooperation  in  this  task. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BUCKLEY 
JULY  13,  1981 

International  communications  and  infor- 
mation policy  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  United  States.  This  area  involves 
issues  which  touch  the  basic  foundation 
of  our  way  of  life,  our  economic  well- 
being,  our  political  relations  around  the 
world,  and  our  national  security. 

The  issues  are  growing  in  impor- 
tance at  an  explosive  rate,  pushed  by 
technological  advancements,  particularly 
those  applied  to  satellites  and  computers 
and  supported  by  American  ingenuity  in 
finding  practical,  marketplace  uses  for 
these  new  capabilities.  Our  commitments 
to  the  free  flow  of  information,  the  free 
transfer  of  data  across  national  bound- 
aries, and  a  market  free  of  artificial 
restraints  are  at  the  heart  of  these 
policy  issues. 


UNESCO 

Our  system  of  government  is  base 
these  commitments.  Yet  in  UNES 
are  challenged  on  the  free  flow  of 
on  the  free  access  of  reporters  to 
sources  of  news,  and  by  the  threal 
quiring  special  licenses  for  reporte 
the  OECD  [Organization  for  Econi 
Cooperation  and  Development]  we 
working  to  minimize  restrictions  o 
transborder  flow  of  data  and  infor 
tion  so  important  to  the  conduct  o 
business  in  the  Western  World.  In 
United  Nations  we  are  attempting 
negotiate  principles  regarding  din 
television  broadcasts  from  satellite 
remote  sensing  by  satellites  to  per 
these  new  technologies  to  serve  tr 
needs  of  mankind.  In  the  Internat 
Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  v, 
working  on  the  practical  managen 
the  electromagnetic  frequency  spe 
to  meet  the  continually  growing  n 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ar 
peoples  all  over  the  world.  Bilater 
we  engage  with  other  government 
insure  access  to  foreign  markets  f 
American  providers  of  informatioi 
communications  goods  and  service 
to  minimize  interference  from  fon 
radio  operations. 

International  Challenges 

Our  people  and  our  system  of  gov 
ment  have  much  to  gain  from  the; 
technologies  and  services.  Howew 
other  governments  which  regulate 
flow  of  information  feel  threatene 
such  vast  increases  in  the  availabi 
data  and  information,  the  global  n 
of  data  development  and  informat 
change,  and  the  instantaneous  tra 
sion  or  "real  time"  availability  of  o 
and  information.  The  American  at 
develop  the  next  generation  of 
technologies  and  to  market  new  p 
ucts  rapidly  is  envied  by  most  othi 
countries  in  the  world.  Where  this 
cern  or  envy  leads  to  fair  competi 
we  cannot  complain.  Where  the  re 
the  imposition  of  new  barriers  to  < 
merce,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
seek  to  eliminate  them. 

It  is  hardly  enough  merely  to  i 
elude  that  international  communic 
and  information  policy  issues  are  ; 
tegral  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
point  that  should  be  recognized  is 
our  basic  policies  in  these  areas  a 
under  attack  and  that  these  issue 
be  of  increasing  importance  to  U. 
ternational  interests  in  the  years 
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gnitiori  of  this  situation  did  not  oc- 
ist  recently  or  just  in  the  past  2 
.  In  UNESCO  we  began  in  the 
a  to  confront  the  challenge  to  the 
iple  of  the  free  flow  of  information 
though  UNESCO's  charter  en- 
ich  open  exchange  among 
lee.  In  the  United  Nations  in  the 
j,  we  began  negotiations  on  prin- 
-  concerning  direct  broadcasting 
■emote  sensing  from  satellites.  The 
itial  implication  of  vastly  expanded 
;border  data  flows,  a  result  of  the 


understanding  of  the  international  trade 
consequences  of  national  restriction  on 
the  transborder  flows  of  data  and  infor- 
mation. The  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations  has  focused 
attention  on  the  importance  of  the  ITU 
conferences,  particularly  the  1979  World 
Radio  Administrative  Conference  and, 
recently,  the  region  two  medium  fre- 
quency broadcasting  conference,  and,  on 
the  issues  in  UNESCO  relating  to  the 
new  world  information  order.  This  ac- 
tivity has  greatly  assisted  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  this  government  and  the 
American  people  in  these  issues. 


in  UNESCO  we  are  challenged  on  the  free  flow  of  news,  on  the  free  access 
porters  to  the  sources  of  news,  and  by  the  threat  of  requiring  special 
nes  for  reporters. 


ling  of  telecommunication  and  com- 
■  technologies,  were  addressed  by 
>ECI  beginning  in  1974,  and 

hat  work  and  of  the  future 
nance  of  their  development  were 
-ted  to  Congress  in  1976.  For  many 
-  we  have  been  heavily  involved  in 
rort  of  the  ITU;  the  1979  World 
inistrative  Radio  Conference  re- 
d  special  attention  because  it  dealt 
an  extensive  list  of  issues. 
>ur  trade  in  communications  and 
>uter  hardware  and  software  is  a 
r  positive  contributor  to  our  balance 
yments.  Actions  by  foreign  govern- 
s  to  follow  restrictive  procurement 
es  or  to  seek  protection  for  their 

computer  industries,  to  establish 
rary  valuation  procedures  or  to 
jict  investments  by  U.S.  data  service 
j»ther  firms  would  have  significant 
rt  on  this  trade. 

i>ur  exports  of  information  services, 
r  than  hardware  possibly  by  a  fac- 
i  four,  is  very  sensitive  to  foreign 
sive  communications  tariffs, 
jereome  technical  interface  re- 
gents, and  by  requirements  for 
I  ate  facilities  in  market  countries, 
recognize  the  right  of 
states  to  regulate  telecom- 
lations  within  their  borders,  we 

:avor  international  norms  which 
[))rt  open  trade  on  a  worldwide 

hrough  its  Subcommittee  on 
lment  Information  and  Individual 
.  the  House  of  Representatives 
■ittee  on  Government  Operations 

'intributed  significantly  to  an 


Role  of  the  Department  of  State 

The  nature  of  international  affairs  is 
such  that  we  are  continually  required  to 
integrate  new  issues  into  the  overall 
fabric  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
emergence  of  new  technologies,  such  as 
those  bearing  on  international  com- 
munications and  information  activities, 
are  almost  always  out  in  front  of 
diplomacy.  It  is  a  continuing  process  to 
develop  our  foreign  policy  in  ways  which 
will  take  into  account  the  national  in- 
terest in  new  technologies  as  they  prove 
their  social  and  economic  value  and 
become  accepted  in  our 
society. 

I  have  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
the  activities  and  intentions  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national communications  and  informa- 
tion policy  issues.  On  March  26,  1981,  I 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Operations  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  reviewing  its  internal 
organization  to  deal  with  activities  in 
this  subject  area.  I  reported  that  the 
Department  would  continue  its  role  in 
interagency  coordination  with  the  objec- 
tive of  insuring  more  effective  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  U.S.  policy. 

Since  that  time  the  Department  has 
taken  several  steps  which  I  believe  con- 
stitute substantial  progress  in  this  area. 

•  Secretary  Haig  has  designated  me 
as  the  senior  officer  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
U.S.  policy  in  this  area.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  we  attach  to  insuring 
that  policy  responsibilities  will  be 
suitably  vested  in  a  senior  level  official, 
we  have  initiated  action  to  amend  the 
Department's  Foreign  Affairs  Manual  to 


provide  explicitly  that  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science,  and  Technology  will  be  charged 
with  supervising  this  functional  area. 
Specifically,  the  responsibilties  assigned 
to  my  office  include: 

— Direction  of  the  formulation  and 
coordination  of  the  Department's  policy 
on  international  communications  and  in- 
formation issues; 

— Oversight  and  coordination  of  the 
functions  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  con- 
cerned with  international  communica- 
tions and  information  policy: 

— Exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  authority  with 
respect  to  telecommunications  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  by  E.O.  12046  (March 
27,  1978),  the  determination  of  U.S. 
positions,  and  the  conduct  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  and  in  international  bodies 
and  coordination  with  other  agencies  as 
appropriate,  including  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC); 

— Chairman  of  an  interagency  senior 
group  on  international  communications 
and  information  policy  which  can  insure 
coordinated  development  of  policy  by  the 
interested  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  and  which  includes 
participation  of  the  FCC;  and 

— Adviser  to  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  on  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional communications  and  information, 
coordinating  as  appropriate  with  the 
other  Under  Secretaries  on  matters 
relating  to  the  responsibilities  of  those 
officers. 

•  With  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  other  agencies  concerned  with 
international  communications  and  infor- 
mation policy  issues,  I  have  convened  an 
interagency  committee  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  committee  struc- 
ture established  by  President  Reagan. 
This  group  consists  of  senior-level  of- 
ficials and  serves  as  the  forum  for 
discussion  and  coordination  of  our  policy 
objectives.  We  held  a  meeting  of  that 
group  today.  Its  membership  is  broad 
and,  I  believe,  fully  representative  of  the 
concerns  which  must  be  included  in  a 
coordinated  policy. 

The  agenda  for  our  meeting  includ- 
ed, for  example,  consideration  of 
challenges  to  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion in  recent  UNESCO  forums  and  at 
meetings  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Bureau  of  Informatics;  the  progress 
OECD  has  made,  following  its  successful 
negotiation  and  approval  of  voluntary 
personal  privacy  guidelines,  in  examin- 
ing issues  arising  out  of  nonpersonal 
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data  flows;  issues  related  to  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  ITU's  regional  con- 
ference on  AM  broadcasting  which  I 
discussed  with  the  committee  last 
month;  preparatory  work  for  other  ITU 
conferences  to  be  convened  over  the 
next  several  years;  and  possible 
legislative  proposals  to  enhance  the  op- 
portunities for  more  competitive 
markets  in  equipment  and  services  in  in- 
ternational commerce. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  starting  de 
novo  on  these  particular  areas.  Various 
interagency  committees  have  been  work- 
ing, many  of  them  for  several  years,  to 
develop  policy  initiatives  in  conjunction 
with  private  sector  advisory  groups.  The 
next  few  meetings  of  the  senior-level  in- 
teragency group  will  give  me  a  firsthand 
opportunity  to  insure  that  we  are,  in- 
deed, drawing  the  strands  together  and, 
if  not,  to  develop  a  more  effective  ap- 
proach. 

The  departments,  agencies,  and  of- 
fices regularly  included  in  the  interagen- 
cy committee  are:  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  and  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  International  Communication  Agen- 
cy, the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
the  National  Security  Council  staff  and 
the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  staff. 
Other  departments,  agencies,  and  offices 
will  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subgroups  as  appropriate 
to  the  issues  at  hand. 

•  To  improve  the  performance  of 
the  department  in  dealing  with  these 
new  issues,  we  are  establishing  a  coor- 
dinator for  international  communications 
and  information  policy  who  will  report 
directly  to  me.  The  coordinator  will  be 
responsible  for  assisting  in  the  duties 
that  I  have  outlined  and,  in  addition,  will 
have  the  following  duties: 

—  Maintaining  continuing  liaison 
with  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  concerned  with  interna- 
tional information  and  communications 
policy,  with  a  view  to  insuring  that 
policy  issues  requiring  consideration  by 
the  Under  Secretary  are  presented  on  a 
timely  basis  and  that  implementing  ac- 
tions are  promptly  undertaken;  and  in 
this  connection,  also  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  offices  of  the  other  Under 
Secretaries; 

—  Chairing  a  departmental  steering 


Namibia 


CONTACT  GROUP  COMMUNIQUE, 
JULY  22,  19811 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Western 
five  contact  group — Canada,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States — took  advantage  of  their 
presence  in  Ottawa  on  July  20  and  21  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Namibia.  They 
agreed  upon  the  urgent  need  to  continue 
the  effort  to  bring  about  the  in- 
dependence of  Namibia  in  accordance 
with  Security  Council  Resolution  435  in 
a  manner  that  will  command  interna- 
tional approval.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  discussed  with  his 
colleagues  the  results  of  Deputy 
Secretary  [William  P.]  Clark's  mission  to 
South  Africa,  Namibia,  and  Zimbabwe 
June  10-13. 

The  ministers  considered  measures 
which  would  complement  and  strengthen 
the  existing  U.N.  plan  and  provide  the 
confidence  necessary  for  all  parties  to 
proceed.  The  ministers  decided  to  con- 
vene a  followup  meeting  of  senior  of- 
ficials next  week  in  Paris  to  formulate 
proposals  to  carry  forward  the  settle- 
ment process  in  consultation  with  all 
parties  concerned.  They  decided  to  meet 
again  in  New  York  during  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  session  in  September 
to  review  further  how  the  process  can 
best  be  pursued. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 


group  comprised  of  representatives  of 
bureaus  and  offices  having  responsibility 
for  international  communications  and  in- 
formation policy  and  chairing  such  in- 
teragency meetings  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  proper  policy  coordination; 
—  Arranging  meetings  of  the  in- 
teragency senior-level  group  on  interna- 
tional communications  and  information 
policy  with  the  responsibilities  for 
preparing  the  agenda  for  such  meetings 
in  consultation  with  participating  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  well  as  with  in- 
terested bureaus,  offices,  and  principals 
of  the  department,  insuring  that  conclu- 
sions reached  at  such  meetings  are 
provided  to  those  concerned  with  policy 
implementation,  and  monitoring  subse- 
quent actions; 


— Coordinating  the  activities  and 
assisting  as  appropriate  intera;." 
working  level  task  forces  and  comtnil 
tees  concerned  with  specific  asp 
international  communications  and  inf 
mation  policy  and  maintaining  a  curr 
register  and  schedule  of  meetings  of 
such  groups; 

— Maintaining  liaison  with  the  pr 
cipals  and  staffs  of  other  interested 
departments  and  agencies,  including 
relevant  offices  of  the  Executive  Offi 
of  the  President; 

—  As  appropriate,  maintaining 
liaison  with  the  members  and  staffs  ( 
committees  of  the  Congress  concern* 
with  international  communications  ar 
information  policy  and  providing 
testimony  before  such  committees; 

— Maintaining  appropriate  liaisor 
with  representatives  of  the  private  s< 
tor  to  keep  informed  of  their  interest 
and  problems,  meeting  with  them  am 
providing  such  assistance  as  may  be 
needed  to  insure  that  matters  of  con< 
to  the  private  sector  are  promptly  co 
sidered  by  the  appropriate  bureaus  o 
offices  of  the  Department  or,  where 
appropriate,  assisting  in  securing  cor 
sideration  of  such  matters  by  other 
executive  branch  departments  and  a£ 
cies; 

— Assisting  in  arranging  meeting 
such  private  sector  advisory  groups  ; 
may  be  established  to  provide  advice 
insuring  that  the  Under  Secretary  is 
formed  of  the  views  of  advisory  grou 
which  may  assist  the  Bureaus  and  of 
fices  of  the  Department  in  connectioi 
with  international  communications  ai 
information  policy  issues;  and 

— Insuring  timely  preparations  f< 
meetings  with  representatives  of  otb 
governments  and  meetings  of  interne 
tional  organizations. 

•  I  have  asked  the  Under  Secret 
for  Management  [Richard  T.  Kenned 
to  review  the  delegation  of  internatk 
communications  and  information  res] 
sibilities  to  Department  bureaus,  and 
workload  and  resources  given  to  mec 
those  responsibilities.  My  preference 
not  to  centralize  those  responsibilitie 
a  single  functional  area.  I  believe  tht 
isting  multibureau  distribution  assur 
that  our  policy  in  this  area  is  conson 
with  and  supportive  of  our  broad  for 
policy  objectives.  Centralization  runs- 
risk  of  a  more  parochial  vision  and  a 
of  contact  with  the  totality  of  our  in 
terests.  Nonetheless,  there  may  be  r 
for  some  improvement  in  our  intern; 
structure  and  some  need  to  realign  < 
augment  resources.  I  expect  that  tbj 
Under  Secretary  for  Management's 
study  will  identify  such  opportunity 
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(967  proposes,  inter  alia,  to 
ilish  a  cabinet  committee,  chaired 
e  I  .S.  Trade  Representative  with 
authority  for  coordination  and  the 
ulation  of  policy  and  with  extensive 
;ight  responsibilities.  The  commit- 
authority  would  include  determina- 
>f  positions  and  policies  in  interna- 
1  communications  and  information, 
■ntly  within  the  purview  of  the 
rtments  of  State  and  Commerce, 
apparently,  some  believe  that  the 
•ation  of  authorities  in  Executive 
r  12046  is  insufficiently  precise  to 
e  the  coordinated  development  of 
»■  and  effective  implementation.  We 
re  that,  in  practice,  the  Executive 
•  is  proving  effective  for  integrating 
iterests  of  the  several  agencies  into 
erent  overall  approach, 
'he  report  of  the  House  Committee 
■vernment  Operations  argues  that 
ommittee  proposed  in  H.R.  1957 
I  be  comparable  to  that  of  other 
et-level  committees  and  councils, 
•ver.  this  is  apparently  based  on  a 
nderstanding  of  the  function  of 
groups.  In  no  case  have  the 
•risibilities  of  the  interested  depart- 
5  and  agencies  been  transferred  to 
i  littees  or  councils.  On  the  contrary, 
jmmittees  and  councils  operate  in  a 
ker  similar  to  that  of  the  Interagen- 

!>mmittee  on  International  Com- 
■ations  and  Information  Policy 
i  has  begun  meeting  under  my 
imanship. 

Iloreover,  that  report  reflects  a  fur- 
ilnisunderstanding  of  how  the  policy 
illation  process  works  in  the  ex- 
ije  branch.  It  appears  to  assume 
ijlecisions  are  made  by  voting.  In 
i  vhat  is  needed  is  either  a  "meeting 
■  minds"  supporting  a  proposed 
or  a  presentation  of  differing 
to  the  President  for  resolution.  To 
re  certain  of  the  interested  Depart- 
i-  and  agencies  of  their  respon- 
ses and  to  seek  to  substitute  the 
u  i  a  committee  represents  an  essen- 
1  unworkable  proposition, 
jrie  report  of  the  Committee  on 
N  nrnent  Operations  maintains  that 
i  imposed  committee  would  not  be 
n  rned  with  day-to-day  management 
t  Federal  establishment.  However, 
ejgislation  explicitly  contemplates 
line  proposed  committee  would  coor- 
<■  policies  and  activities  of  all 
!Qal  agencies  involving  international 
nj  unications  and  information  ac- 
s  and  that  it  would  also  be  directed 
ommend,  whenever  appropriate, 


disapproval  or  modification  of  any  agen- 
cy policy  determination.  I  have  serious 
questions  about  what  responsibility  is  in- 
tended to  be  left  to  the  heads  of  the  in- 
terested departments  and  agencies. 

The  potential  magnitude  of  the  con- 
fusion becomes  more  clear  when  it  is 
recognized  that  the  proposed  committee 
would  be  composed  of  seven  individuals, 
one  of  whom  is  not  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  This  would  mean  a 
number  of  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved with  these  issues  would  not  be 
represented  at  all;  for  example,  NASA 
and  USICA,  whose  role  is  seriously 
underestimated  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  government  operations. 
The  problem  is  not  helped  by  the  bill's 
provision  that  responsibilities  previously 
assigned  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Commerce  and  the  Director  of  ICA — as 
well  as  other  responsibilities  of  the  pro- 
posed committee — might  be  reassigned 
by  the  committee  to  its  own  staff. 

A  major  question  regarding  H.R. 
1957  is  whether  the  committee  is 
necessary  and  whether  it  would  offer  a 
useful  and  practical  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  Administration's  view  is 
that  this  committee  structure  would  not 
be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  range  of 
issues  here  under  consideration. 

The  question  of  interagency  leader- 
ship is  treated  differently  in  H.R.  1957 
than  in  Title  II  of  S.  821.  Although 
there  are  differing  views  on  perform- 
ance, the  fact  is  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  the  only  agency  positioned  to 
knit  together  the  interactions  among 
these  issues  and  to  insure  their  proper 
reflection  in  our  overall  foreign  policy. 


CONCLUSION 

This  Administration  believes  it  is  on  the 
right  road  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  the  important  area  of 
international  activity.  We  have  taken 
steps  that  are  fully  within  our 
authorities.  We  believe  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  1957 
and  its  companion  piece,  Title  III  of  S. 
821,  is  unnecessary.  In  fact,  such  enact- 
ment could  deprive  the  executive  branch 
of  the  flexibility  required  to  insure  the 
most  effective  development  and  coor- 
dination of  U.S.  policy  on  the  basis  of 
actual  experience. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  of  the 
concerned  agencies  without  reservation 
share  a  commitment  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  is  well  positioned  to  meet 


Security  Council  Meets 
on  Lebanon-Israel 
Border  Dispute 


The  Security  Council  met  on  July  1 7, 
1981,  to  vote  on  the  Lebanon-Israel 
border  dispute.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  July  21,  1981. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  490 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  the  urgent  appeal  made  by 
the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  17  July  1981  (S/14599)  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  members  of  the  Council,  after  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  ex- 
press their  deep  concern  at  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  scale  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  deplorable  events  that  have 
been  taking  place  for  several  days  in 
Lebanon. 

"They  launch  an  urgent  appeal  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  all  armed  attacks  and  for  the 
greatest  restraint  so  that  peace  and  quiet 
may  be  established  in  Lebanon  and  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole." 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  in  this  respect, 

1 .  Calls  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  all 
armed  attacks; 

2.  Reaffirms  its  commitment  to  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon,  within  its  interna- 
tionally recognized  boundaries; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
report  back  to  the  Council  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  resolution  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  48  hours  from  its  adoption. 


the  challenges  to  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation, to  secure  and  protect  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum  needs,  and  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  expanding  global 
market  for  telecommunications  and  in- 
formation goods  and  services.  I  can 
pledge  to  you  that  I  will  personally  work 
to  insure  that  these  objectives  are  met. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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El  Salvador:  The  Search  for  Peace 


The  tragedy  of  El  Salvador  has  deep 
roots  in  both  Salvadoran  history  and  the 
contemporary  international  scene.  This 
study  summarizes  some  of  the  facts, 
analyses,  and  rationales  about  the  many 

(internal  and  external  forces  involved  in 
El  Salvador  that  underlie  U.S.  Govern-  , 
ment  efforts  in  support  of  a  peaceful  outM 
come.  The  following  background  paper 
was  released  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  September  1981. 

Summary 

During  the  late  1970s,  traditional 
authority  structures  in  El  Salvador, 
already  eroded  by  social  changes  and 
development  problems,  began  to 
disintegrate  under  pressure  from  left- 
and  rightwing  terrorism. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  a  more 
democratic  process,  middle-grade  army 
officers  overthrew  the  existing 
authoritarian  regime  in  October  1979.  In 
January  1980,  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  entered  the  government  and 
helped  launch  far-reaching  reforms. 
Although  most  Salvadorans  welcomed 
socioeconomic  reforms  as  long  overdue, 
extremist  groups  reacted  by  intensifying 
violence.  Thousands  died  in  conditions 
sometimes  bordering  on  anarchy. 

In  late  1979  and  early  1980,  Fidel 
Castro  brought  the  leaders  of  El 
Salvador's  fragmented  violent  left  to 
Havana  and  helped  them  to  unite  into  a 
single  guerrilla  directorate.  In  January 
1981,  using  arms  obtained  clandestinely 
through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  the  guer- 
rilla command  launched  an  all-out  offen- 
sive. But  the  population  ignored  guer- 
rilla appeals.  Government  forces  re- 
mained united  and  fought  well.  The  of- 
fensive failed. 

Today,  although  most  guerrilla  fac- 
tions and  some  small  rightwing  groups 
continue  to  attempt  to  impose  their 
views  by  force,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Salvadorans  seek  an  end  to 
violence.  The  Salvadoran  Government 
has  outlawed  paramilitary  forces  and  is 
attempting  to  develop  a  peaceful 
political  process.  In  March  1981,  Presi- 
dent Duarte  appointed  an  independent 
Central  Elections  Commission  to 
prepare  elections  for  a  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1982.  In  July,  legislation 
was  approved  under  which  all  parties 


that  accept  democratic  procedures  will 
be  eligible  to  participate. 

The  United  States  supports_self^ 

1 1' 'termination  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  As  a  concerned  neighbor  com- 
mitted to  representative  democracy,  the 
United  States  favors  an  end  to  violence 
and  seeks  to  facilitate  a  process  leading 
to  free  and  open  national  elections. 

The  Politics  of  Violence 

In  1980,  about  12,000  Salvadorans  died 
violently — most  of  them  victims  of  con- 
flicts among  absolutist  factions  with 
deep  roots  in  Salvadoran  history. 

A  Tragic  Precedent.  On  Jan- 
uary 22,  1932,  a  peasant  uprising  touch- 
ed off  by  Augustin  Farabundo  Marti  and 
his  embryonic  Communist  Party  turned 
into  a  ghastly  massacre.  Thousands  died 
in  a  few  days  in  a  bloody  confrontation 
in  which  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given.1 

The  savagery  of  1932  was  inter- 
preted by  the  authorities  to  mean  that 
only  strong  governments  could  maintain 
order.  The  president  at  the  time  of  the 
uprising,  Gen.  Maximiliano  Hernandez 
Martinez,  remained  in  power  until  1944. 
The  army  became  El  Salvador's 
strongest  institution;  military  com- 
manders dominated  succeeding  govern- 
ments in  concert  with  the  landed 
wealthy. 

Signs  of  Progress.  During  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  political  violence  was 
rare.  Economic  growth  averaged  more 
than  5%  a  year,  outstripping  population 
growth,  which  averaged  about  3%  a 
year.  Export-oriented  agribusinesses 
and  small  manufacturing  enterprises 
boomed.  But  there  were  no  new  lands  to 
be  developed — and  most  of  the  popula- 
tion still  lived  at  subsistence  levels. 

Urban  growth  stimulated  the  rise  of 
reformist  political  parties.  The  most  suc- 
cessful was  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  (PDC).  In  1964,  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  one  of  the  party's  founders,  was 
elected  mayor  of  San  Salvador.  In  1968, 
the  PDC  captured  19  of  the  52  seats  in 
the  unicameral  National  Assembly  and 
won  majorities  in  78  of  the  nation's  261 
municipalities,  including  the  three 
largest  cities. 

Elections  Frustrated.  In  1972, 
Duarte  ran  for  the  presidency,  with 
Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo  of  the  small 


social-democratic  National  Rev 
Movement  (MNR)  as  his  runnii 
Duarte's  charismatic  campaign 
strong  support  from  peasants  ; 
workers  as  well  as  the  new  mi< 
classes.  On  election  day,  Duart 
peared  to  have  won  a  plurality 
popular  vote.  Five  days  later,  1 
the  candidate  of  the  governing 
Conciliation  Party  (PCN),  Col. 
Armando  Molina,  was  proclain 
dent.  After  an  attempted  oppo 
coup  within  the  army  failed,  D 
arrested,  tortured,  and  sent  ini 

Tensions  Mount.  Molina  ii 
public  services  and  promoted  s 
reforms  but  was  hamstrung  by 
vative  resistance  to  change.  Ui 
problems  of  unemployment  anc 
maldistribution  were  exacerbat 
rising  energy  costs,  unstable  c< 
prices,  and  a  severe  drought  th 
duced  growth. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churc 
after  Vatican  Council  II  had  be 
creasingly  committed  to  work  ; 
underprivileged,  began  to  call  1 
greater  social  justice.  The  elect 
Col.  Carlos  Humberto  Romero 
presidency  in  1977  was  dispute 
tion  parties  boycotted  the  1978 
Assembly  elections.  Archbishoj: 
Arnulfo  Romero  regularly  deta 
abuses  against  the  poor  in  stati 
during  Sunday  mass. 

Terrorism.  In  the  spring  o: 
Foreign  Minister  Mauricio  Borj 
an  M.I.T.-trained  moderate,  w£ 
napped,  then  murdered  by  lefti 
Father  Rutilio  Grande,  a  Jesuit 
priest  known  for  his  support  of 
class  causes,  was  assassinated  I 
rightists. 

Violence  and  counterviolen< 
escalated  steadily  thereafter.  L 
radicals,  often  students,  and  ri£ 
members  of  ORDEN,  a  conserv 
organization  with  thousands  of 
members  and  close  ties  to  local 
forces,  seemed  to  take  turns  in 
ing  to  prove  that  violence  was 
cleansing.  A  clandestine  group 
rightists  calling  themselves  the 
Warriors  Union  (UGB)  claimed 
the  assassination  of  many  teach 
priests.  And  on  the  extreme  lef 
rorism  became  a  deliberate  wea 
the  hands  of  a  new  breed  of  spt 
in  violence. 
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The  Violent  Left.  Twice  during  the 

170s,  groups  of  radical  activists 
nonced  the  electoral  approach 

I  by  the  Moscow-line  Communist 
El  Salvador  (PCES)  and  broke 
an  armed  path  to  power, 
the  largest  oi  these  was  the 
ibundo  Marti  Popular  Liberation 
FPL),  named  after  the  in- 
if  the  bloody  1932  rebellion.  It 
i  (bonded  in  1970  by  Salvador 
eUiiio  Carpio,  a  Cuban-trained 

ommunist  Party  Secretary 
lerul. 

While  the  FPL  advocated  violence  as 
.  of  "prolonged  war"  tactics,  the 

Revolutionary  Army  (ERP),  a 
up  of  young  Maoists  and  Castroites 
■d  by  Joaquin  Villalobos,  was  united 
unly  In  the  view  that  attacks  on 
: "icials  could  spark  an  immediate 
■evolution.  Still  a  third  tactical 
.  e  was  embodied  in  the  Armed 
:  National  Resistance  (FARN), 
eh  splintered  from  the  ERP  in  1975. 
In  the  late  1970s,  these  organiza- 
led  out  several  spectacular 
seizures  and  kidnapped  or 
d  several  Salvadoran,  U.S., 
in,  and  Japanese  businessmen, 
veil  as  the  Swiss  charge  d'affaires 
the  Ambassador  of  South  Africa. 

The  "Popular  Forces."  The  use  of 

•orism  enabled  the  violent  left  to  ob- 
i  large  sums  of  money — perhaps 
-100  million— in  ransom  and  protec- 
i  payments.  Part  of  these  funds  were 
d  to  subsidize  demonstrations  and 
tical  agitation  to  broaden  their  own 
e  and  further  intimidate  advocates  of 
ceful  reform. 

The  FPL  helped  to  organize  a  broad 
of  worker,  student,  and  teacher 
nto  the  Popular  Revolutionary 
'  (BPR).  The  FARN  attracted 
eral  peasant  organizations  and  unions 
the  United  Popular  Action  Front 
fl'l  The  more  impatient  ERP  was 
essful  in  broadening  its  reach: 
•oruary  Popular  League  (LP-28) 
iained  largely  student  based. 

The  Nicaraguan  Example.  El 
.ador's  violent  left  received  a  major 

logical  boost  in  July  1979  when 
Nicaraguan  National  Guard  dis- 
ed  under  pressure. 

I  Salvador's  professional  army  was 
a  praetorian  force  like  Somoza's 

•  Nonetheless,  what  before  only  a 
fanatics  had  believed  possible— that 
Salvadoran  Army  could  be  openly 

d  and  defeated— could  suddenly 
>rtrayed  as  an  historic  inevitability. 

r.  having  backed  the  San- 
stas  with  men  and  money,  the  FPL 


and  the  ERP  felt  that  they  had  earned 
Nicaraguan  support  for  an  escalated 
armed  struggle. 

The  growing  militancy  of  the  violent 
left  moved  Archbishop  Romero  to  warn 
in  August  1979:  "When  I  returned  from 
Rome  in  April,  I  found  their  bombs  in 
the  cathedral.  Our  popular  groups  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  far  left.  They 
want  the  church  to  support  everything, 
not  only  justice  but  all  their  strategies." 

As  traditional  political  and  social 
relationships  disintegrated,  El  Salvador 
began  to  fragment  into  a  series  of 
armed  camps.  The  economic  elite  was 
split  between  advocates  of  harsh  repres- 
sion and  moderate  reform.  Gen.  Romero 
had  neither  the  will  to  impose  draconian 
measures  nor  the  credibility  to  under- 
take reforms.  Except  for  scattered  in-  * 
dividuals  like  the  exiled  Duarte,  there 
was  an  acute  absence  of  credible  or  will- 
ing alternative  leadership. 

Actual  armed  gangs,  whether  of  left 
or  right,  were  still  small.  But  thousands 
of  Salvadorans  associated  with  the 
"popular  forces"  on  the  left  were  now 
juxtaposed  against  the  thousands  of 
Salvadorans  associated  with  ORDEN 
and  similar  groupings  on  the  right.3 

The  1979  Revolution  * 

On  October  15,  1979,  an  informal 
grouping  of  young  and  middle-grade 
army  officers  overthrew  Gen.  Romero. 
In  a  shakeup  that  led  to  the  exile,  retire- 
ment, or  reassignment  of  some  10%  of 
the  officer  corps,  Cols.  Jaime  Abdul 
Gutierrez,  Adolfo  Arnoldo  Majano,  Jose 
Guillermo  Garcia,  and  Eugenio  Vides 
Casanova  emerged  as  the  new  leaders  of 
the  military  high  command. 

The  army  manifesto  of  October  15 
denounced  abuses  of  power  by  govern- 
ment officials,  proclaimed  a  commitment 
to  fundamental  social  reform,  and  called 
for  a  transition  to  elections  and  a 
democratic  political  system.  Three 
civilians  joined  Gutierrez  and  Majano  in 
a  new  governing  junta.  They  were 
Roman  Mayorga  from  the  Jesuit  univer- 
sity, Mario  Andino  from  the  business 
community,  and  Guillermo  Ungo  from 
an  opposition  coalition  known  as  the 
"Popular  Forum." 

Public  response  was  immediate  and 
positive.  Archbishop  Romero,  in  his 
October  21  homily,  called  upon  all 
Salvadorans  to  give  the  new  government 
a  chance  and  warned  against  further 
violence.  The  junta  outlawed  ORDEN, 
released  political  prisoners,  and  formed 
a  widely  representative  cabinet.  Duarte 
returned  from  his  Venezuelan  exile. 


Peaceful  change,  however,  suited 
neither  those  who  believed  one  more 
push  would  destroy  the  army  nor  those 
opposed  to  all  reforms.  Calling  for  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  security 
forces,  the  ERP  and  the  FPL  staged 
violent  disturbances.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, rightists  conspired  to  mount  a 
countercoup  to  prevent  the  October  15 
manifesto  from  being  carried  out. 
Lacking  unity  or  experience,  the  junta 
gradually  disintegrated,  unable  to  con- 
trol the  violence  or  establish  its  author- 
ity. 

In  January  1980,  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  announced  it  would 
help  form  a  new  government  on  the 
basis  of  an  open  political  process  and 
socioeconomic  reform.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  officers,  loyal  to  their  new 
leaders  and  the  October  manifesto  and 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  civil  war,  ac- 
cepted the  Christian  Democratic  pro- 
gram, including  land  reform.4 

Land  Reform.  For  generations,  a 
few  hundred  families  had  owned  about 
60%  of  all  farm  lands.  Decree  153  of 
March  6,  1980,  "The  Basic  Law  of  Land 
Reform,"  was  the  first  step  in  trans- 
ferring ownership  of  about  half  of  that 
property  to  peasant  cooperatives  and  in- 
dividual tenant  farmers. 

The  basic  provision  of  Decree  153, 
known  as  Phase  I,  provided  for  the  con- 
version of  large  estates — more  than 
1,235  acres — into  peasant  cooperatives. 
Another  provision,  known  as  Phase  II, 
was  designed  to  distribute  medium-sized 
estates.  A  "land-to-the-tiller"  program 
(Decree  207),  known  as  Phase  III,  was 
approved  in  April  1980  to  benefit 
landless  peasants  by  enabling  each  fam- 
ily of  renters  or  sharecroppers  to  ac- 
quire as  many  as  17.3  acres  of  lands 
they  themselves  were  cultivating. 

To  strengthen  small  business  and 
broaden  the  availability  of  credit  in  sup- 
port of  land  reform,  all  banks  were  put 
under  partial  government  ownership.  A 
previous  measure  had  created  a  govern- 
ment board  to  market  coffee  and  sugar 
for  export;  cotton,  the  third  major  cash 
crop,  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
cooperative. 

Within  a  month  of  the  March  6 
decree,  278  estates  had  been  trans- 
formed into  producer  cooperatives 
owned  by  the  farmers  working  them. 
The  army's  break  with  the  landowners 
became  evident  as  troops  protected 
government  technicians  and  peasant 
beneficiaries. 

This  ambitious  reform  program, 
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though  greatly  hampered  by  right-  and 
leftwing  violence,  is  significantly 
broadening  participation  in  the 
Salvadoran  economy.  Production  of  ex- 
port crops  has  declined;  the  production 
of  basic  grains  and  other  items  for  local 
consumption  has  remained  steady  or  in- 
creased. Both  titling  and  compensation 
under  Phases  I  and  III  have  been  slow 
and  have  severely  strained  El  Salvador's 
technical,  administrative,  credit,  and 
security  resources.  Accordingly,  Phase 
II  apparently  will  be  postponed  at  least 
until  after  elections  in  1982. 

Many  aspects  of  the  reforms  remain 
controversial.  But  thousands  of  El 
Salvador's  poorest  citizens  who  never 
before  had  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
way  out  of  a  subsistence  existence  now 
have  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  Far  Right  Reacts 

Having  lost  control  of  the  government, 
opponents  of  change  resorted  to  private 
death  squads  and  vigilante  bands  in  a 
running  but  losing  battle  against  the 
reforms. 

In  early  1980,  Maj.  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson,  a  National  Guard  officer 
forced  into  retirement  in  October  1979, 
began  to  denounce  the  Christian 
Democratic-military  coalition  as  a 
"Communist"  movement  bent  on 
destroying  the  traditional  fabric  of 
Salvadoran  society.  D'Aubuisson's 
demagogy  did  not  shake  the  new  high 
command's  commitment  to  reform.  But 
it  proved  a  rallying  point  for  those  land- 
owners, local  bosses,  and  security  force 
members  hostile  to  the  reforms. 

Christian  Democrats  and  Catholic 
activists  became  prominent  targets  of  a 
variety  of  rightist  operations,  many  of 
which  were  coordinated  by  a  clandestine 
"Maximiliano  Hernandez  Brigade" 
named  for  the  man  who  crushed  the 
1932  revolt.  On  March  24,  1980— shortly 
after  the  land  reforms  were  decreed — 
Archbishop  Romero  was  shot  and  killed 
while  saying  mass.  Since  then,  several 
priests  and  foreign  missionaries  and 
more  than  60  Christian  Democratic 
mayors  and  local  officials  have  been 
assassinated,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
trade  unionists  and  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary Salvadorans — often  in  conditions 
made  all  the  more  appalling  by  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  which  of  the  pro- 
liferating groups  on  the  extremes  of  the 
right  and  left  were  responsible. 

The  violent  right  had  a  natural 
recruitment  base  in  former  Members  of 
the  White  Warriors  Union  and  ORDEN. 


Retired  and  active  duty  police  and 
military  personnel  linked  to  individual 
landowners  or  personally  opposed  to  the 
government  were  another  source  of  sup- 
port. At  the  same  time,  guerrilla  attacks 
against  individual  uniformed  personnel 
provoked  strong  reactions.  Retired  and 
technical  military  personnel  have  been 
assassinated  while  going  about  civilian 
pursuits.  In  October  1980,  guerrillas  at- 
tacked an  officer's  home,  burning  it  to 
the  ground.  Trapped  inside,  the  officer 
and  his  wife  and  three  children  burned 
alive.  In  the  first  half  of  1981,  some 
1,300  uniformed  men  were  wounded  or 
killed  by  guerrillas,  sometimes  by  execu- 
tion. 

The  resulting  dynamic  has  led  some 
security  force  personnel  to  commit 
abuses  that  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
guerrillas.  In  some  instances,  this  has 
meant  tolerance  of  clandestine  death 
squads  financed  by  the  extreme  right.  In 
others,  it  has  meant  shooting  first  and 
asking  questions  later.  Abuses  of 
authority  are  apparently  most  common 
in  the  Treasury  Police  and  the  National 
Guard,  whose  men  are  scattered  in  small 
local  units  vulnerable  to  rightwing  blan- 
dishments and  guerrilla  provocations. 

On  December  2,  1980,  four 
American  Catholic  women— three  nuns 
and  a  lay  social  worker— were  abducted 
and  murdered.  In  January,  two 
American  labor  specialists  from  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  were  assassinated 
together  with  the  head  of  El  Salvador's 
land  reform  institute. 

While  the  January  murders  were 
apparently  the  work  of  private  killers, 
the  U.S.  presidential  mission  that 
studied  the  murders  of  the  four  church- 
women  reported  circumstantial  evidence 
of  security  force  "complicity,  either  in 
the  murder  or  afterwards."  5  On  May  9, 
1981,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  announced 
the  detention  of  six  security  force 
members  in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  the  churchwomen.  Both  investigations 
continue. 

The  control  of  rightist  violence  and 
the  administration  of  justice  are  severely 
hampered  by  the  disruption  of  the 
judicial  system  and  the  guerrilla  war. 
Judges  and  investigators  are  in  personal 
jeopardy.  Jails  are  inadequate  to  handle 
normal  criminal  cases  let  alone  the 
perpetrators  of  political  violence. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  has 
taken  a  variety  of  measures  in  an  effort 
to  assure  that  the  legitimate  forces  of 
order  do  not  conduct  themselves 


according  to  traditions  rooted  in  ti 
authoritarian  past  or  the  even  cm 
standards  established  by  their  new 
nents  on  both  extremes. 

•  In  October  1979,  ORDEN,  tl 
paramilitary  organization  previous 
used  against  government  critics,  v 
outlawed. 

•  In  October  1980,  a  military  < 
conduct  was  adopted  explicitly  pre 
hibiting  abuses  against  noncombat 

•  In  December  1980,  Duarte  b 
president  of  the  junta,  with  a  man 
to  consolidate  the  reform  process  ; 
strengthen  institutional  procedure: 
resolve  conflicts  peacefully. 

•  The  high  command  is  workir 
enforce  discipline  within  the  secur 
forces  and  strengthen  military  jud 
procedures.  A  number  of  officers  ; 
thetic  to  the  violent  right  have  bee 
removed  from  command  positions 
sent  out  of  the  country. 

These  and  other  measures  are 
gradually  reducing  institutional  vie 
But  the  cycle  of  violence  and  coun 
violence  will  be  broken  only  when 
democratic  solution  thwarts  those 
seek  a  solution  by  killing. 

The  Communists  Interfere 

While  the  Christian  Democrats  ani 
new_  military  high  command  were 
launching  the  reforms,  C^uba  and 
other  Communist  countries  were  1 
ginning  a  concerted  effort  to  impc 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship  by  f  i 
In  meetings  in  Havana  in  Dec 
1979  and  May  1980,  Fidel  Castro 
the  FPL,  ERP,  and  FARN  to  uni 
the  Moscow-line  Salvadoran  Comn 
into  a  guerrilla  alliance  (the  DRU 
United  Revolutionary  Directorate 
From  then  on,  with  Communist  P* 
Secretary  General  Jorge  Shafik  ti 
as  the  emissary,  Cuba  worked  wil 
DRU  to  obtain  arms  from  Vietnai 
Ethiopia,,  the  Palestine  Liberatioi 
Organization,  and  Eastern  Euron 

Cuba's  Strategy.  Creating  a  d 
military  command  and  supplying  o 
armaments  were  only  part  of  a  b:  a 
political-military  strategy.  This  st.t 
also  included  training  an  ideology U 
Committed  military  cadre  in  CubEH 
developing  a  concerted  internatio  J 
propaganda  campaign  to  discredi  i< 
violent  solutions. 

Only  the  external  elements  o:  h 
Cuban  strategy  proved  successfu  T 
elements  that  depended  on  condi  >n 
side  El  Salvador  failed. 
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Propaganda.  The  effort  to  discredit 
derate  solutions  is  led  by  the 

•10  Revolutionary  Front  (FDR), 
d  in  April  1980  as  an  umbrella 
including  some  small  non- 
Leninist  parties,  the  FDR  is  in 
controlled  by  the  DRU,  which 
the  guns  and  reviews  all  FDR 
-  organizational  arrangements, 
sonnel  appointments.  Given  an 
legitimacy  by  some  prominent 
vadorans  in  exile,  the  FDR  carries 
naive  propaganda  activities  in 
United  States  and  Europe  with  the 
f  hindering  or  preventing  any 
-jpport  not  benefiting  the  guer- 

Unfounded  claims  and  accusations 
replayed  to  regional  and  world  audi- 
Cuba's  Radio  Havana  or  Prensa 
ne  official  Soviet  press  agency 
Radio  Moscow,  and  East  Euro- 
n  media.  For  example,  a  false  1980 
ort  of  a  U.S.  soldier  killed  in  El 
vador  that  echoed  widely  in  Cuban- 
net  propaganda  was  traced  finally  to 
idoran  Communist  Party.  This 
x>r  was  used  to  breathe  life  into  an 
n  bigger  lie:  that  hundreds  of  U.S. 
hers  were  in  El  Salvador,  building 
;.  bases,  destroying  villages,  and 
ding  peasants  into  Vietnam-style 
itegie  hamlets.  (Then  as  now  there 
■e  no  U.S.  combatants,  bases,  or 
itegie  hamlets  in  El  Salvador.) 

Arms.  In  December  1980,  the  guer- 
■  began  to  employ  U.S. -made  M-16 
M-14  rifles,  M-79  grenade  launch- 
and  Chinese-made  rocket-propelled 
nade  launchers.  In  January  1981, 
vadoran  authorities  destroyed  air- 
flying  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El    \ 
*  ador  and  captured  a  pilot  involved 
his  traffic;  Honduran  authorities  cap- 
Is!  a  truck  carrying  weapons  and  am- 
otion destined  for  the  guerrillas. 
)f  the  M-16s  on  the  truck  were 
-ily  traced  directly  to  Vietnam, 
bey  had  been  left  behind  when 
units  withdrew. 

The  Guerrillas  Falter.  After  the 

1980  reforms,  the  guerrillas 
1  themselves  unable  to  build  the 
Ipuiar  army"  their  strategy  and  pro- 
banda called  for.  Occasionally  paying 
coercing  recruits,  they  began  to  use 
:  military  measures  and  terrorism 

be  general  public. 
In  the  summer  of  1980,  the 
K-  DRU  called  for  general  strikes 
es— in  June,  July,  and  August, 
it  was  inconclusive,  the  second 
o  be  postponed,  and  the  third  was  a 


total  failure  despite  all-out  efforts,  in- 
cluding bombing  places  of  work  and 
burning  buses  and  assassinating  their 
drivers  in  an  effort  to  prevent  people 
from  going  to  work. 

The  guerrillas  responded  to  their 
repeated  failures  to  enlist  popular 
support  by  falling  back  on  Augustin 
Farabundo  Marti's  1932  instructions  to 
apply  "merciless  terror."  7  A  1980  guer- 
rilla document  entitled  On  Armed  Insur- 
rection noted  that  "the  people  use  dif- 
ferent forms  and  methods  of  struggle 
but  the  combat,  armed,  and  violent 
forms  are  those  that  play  the  funda- 
mental role,  the  determining  role  .  .  .  ."  8 

On  October  29,  1980,  however,  a  let- 
ter to  the  DRU  coordinator  in  Managua 
complained  that  the  people  were  "be- 
coming progressively  confused  and  are 
being  affected  by  the  defeatist  attitude 
Duarte  and  his  lackeys  are  trying  to  in- 
still among  the  people." 

The  guerrillas — and  their  Cuban  and 
Soviet  sponsors — stuck  to  their  original 
plan.  On  January  10,  1981,  broadcasting 
from  a  clandestine  radio  station  in 
Nicaragua,  the  guerrillas  proclaimed 
that  "the  decisive  hour  has  come  to  in- 
itiate the  decisive  military  and  insurrec- 
tional battles  for  the  seizure  of  power."  9 
Using  the  modern  weapons  smuggled  to 
them  from  Vietnam  and  other  distant 
countries,  guerrilla  units  struck  at  40-50 
locations,  downed  two  helicopters,  over- 
ran one  isolated  National  Guard  post, 
and  forced  the  army  to  draw  heavily  on 
its  ammunition  reserves. 

But  El  Salvador's  people  again  ig- 
nored the  guerrilla  appeals.  The  army 
remained  united  and  fought  well.  At 
great  cost  to  both  sides,  the  offensive 
was  contained. 

A  Democratic  Outcome? 

The  pattern  inside  El  Salvador  since 
early  1981  suggests  that  the  foundations 
for  an  improved  future  are  present. 

•  Many  of  the  weaknesses  of  El 
Salvador's  institutions  derive  from  tradi- 
tional power  groups  and  patterns  now 
on  their  way  out. 

•  The  centrist  coalition  between  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  and  the  new 
military  leadership — formed  in  the  midst 
of  predictions  that  it  could  not  last — is 
now  almost  2  years  old,  demonstrating 
that  change  can  come  about  by  institu- 
tional means. 

•  Excesses  and  failures  have  pricked 


the  bubble  of  guerrilla  claims  of  invin- 
cibility and  popular  support.  On 
March  8,  Apostolic  Administrator  Rivera 
y  Damas  spoke  for  millions  of  ordinary 
Salvadorans  when  he  said:  "The  groups 
on  the  left  have  made  violence  an  abso- 
lute end  in  itself  and  magnified  their 
adherence  to  Marxism.  That  is  why  most 
of  the  public  has  turned  its  back  on 
them.  .  .  .  Terrorism  is  not  liberation." 

•  After  years  of  fruitless  bloodshed, 
the  resilience  of  Salvadorans  is  evident 
in  an  emerging  national  consensus 
against  violence.  The  church,  the  trade 
unions,  agrarian  organizations,  profes- 
sional bodies,  and  modern  businessmen 
are  now  all  increasingly  engaged  in 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  con- 
flict. 

The  Government.  The  December 
1980  reorganization  improved  govern- 
ment efficiency.  Gutierrez  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  military  commander.  Jose 
Antonio  Morales  Ehrlich,  a  former 
Christian  Democratic  mayor  of  San 
Salvador,  has  special  responsibilities  for 
implementing  the  land  reform.  Jose 
Ramon  Avalos  Navarrete,  a  politically 
independent  physician,  is  responsible  for 
public  health  and  social  welfare.  Foreign 
Minister  Fidel  Chavez  Mena  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  peace  treaty  that 
ended  the  1969  war  with  Honduras. 
Defense  Minister  Col.  Jose  Guillermo 
Garcia  has  played  a  key  role  in  main- 
taining military  unity  behind  the  reform 
program  of  the  October  1979  manifesto. 
And  the  charismatic  Duarte  has 
emerged  as  a  national  leader  of  courage 
and  skill. 

Business.  As  the  conflict  escalated, 
and  particularly  after  they  had  lost  con- 
trol of  the  government,  many  of  El 
Salvador's  traditional  wealthy  fled  the 
country.  Most  modern  and  middle-class 
businessmen,  however,  stayed  behind. 
Many  of  them  are  now  organized  in  the 
"Productive  Alliance." 

Important  differences  still  divide 
most  businessmen  from  the  reformist 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  nationalist 
army.  A  private  sector  symposium  held 
in  San  Salvador  July  24-26,  1981, 
opposed  further  reforms  and  called  for 
greater  business  representation  in 
government.  For  the  first  time, 
however,  the  symposium  resolution  also 
"recognized"  the  need  to  be  "construc- 
tive" about  existing  reforms. 

The  Catholic  Church.  On  Jan- 
uary 18,  1981,  Apostolic  Administrator 
Rivera  y  Damas  criticized  the  govern- 
ment for  still  not  bringing  institutional 
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violence  under  control.  He  also  criticized 
the  guerrilla  offensive,  saying  that  all 
peaceful  means  had  not  been  exhausted, 
that  the  people  were  not  convinced  that 
the  guerrillas  would  be  an  improvement, 
and  that  the  guerrillas  had  no  chance  of 
success.  Asked  in  a  May  interview  why 
some  priests  apparently  still  supported 
the  guerrillas,  Rivera  y  Damas  said  that 
few  did  so — three  were  with  guerrillas 
inside  El  Salvador,  and  a  dozen  were 
conducting  propaganda  activities  abroad. 

The  Guerrillas.  Anticipating  at  least 
some  gains  from  their  planned  January 
offensive,  the  guerrillas  late  in  1980 
created  a  new  "vanguard"  organization, 
the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (FMLN).  The  FMLN  amounts 
in  practice  to  the  DRU  plus  the  tiny 
"Revolutionary  Party  of  Central 
American  Workers"  but  still  excluding 
the  non-Marxist-Leninist  groups  in  the 
FDR,  with  which  the  FMLN  maintains 
relations  it  terms  "direct." 

The  failure  of  the  January  offensive 
made  it  necessary  to  down  play  the 
guerrillas'  military  image.  Accordingly, 
on  February  3,  1981,  the  Political- 
Diplomatic  Commission  of  the  FMLN/ 
FDR  prepared  a  "Proposal  for  Interna- 
tional Mediation."  The  objectives  of  this 
"negotiating  maneuver"  were  explicitly 
stated:  to  "gain  time  in  order  to  improve 
our  internal  military  situation." 

After  the  documents  setting  forth 
this  maneuver  became  public,  FDR 
leaders  in  exile  acknowledged  their 
authenticity  but  asserted  a  readiness  to 
undertake  a  "comprehensive  process  of 
political  negotiations."  Nonetheless, 
guerrilla  forces  continue  to  receive 
military  supplies  from  abroad,  and  their 
chief  strategists  spurn  the  government's 
efforts  to  seek  a  democratic  political 
solution. 

The  loss  of  any  hope  of  the  quick 
victory  promised  by  their  leaders  in 
January  has  forced  the  guerrillas  to  fall 
back  on  a  destructive  strategy  of  pro- 
longed war  through  economic  attrition. 
Guerrilla  forces  are  exacting  a  heavy 
toll,  particularly  through  sabotage,  and 
remain  entrenched  in  certain  isolated 
parts  of  Morazan  and  Chalatenango  Pro- 
vinces near  the  Honduran  border,  where 
they  can  maintain  external  supply  lines. 

Electoral  Preparations.  On 

March  5,  1981,  President  Duarte  ap- 
pointed an  independent  three-man  Cen- 
tral Elections  Commission  to  prepare  an 
electoral  law  and  oversee  procedures  for 
ection  of  a  Constitutent  Assembly 


in  1982  that  would  set  the  stage  for  a 
general  presidential  election,  presumably 
in  1983. 

The  following  Sunday,  Bishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  called  for  a  dialogue 
between  the  opposition  and  the  govern- 
ment in  support  of  free  elections.  "The 
church,"  he  continued,  "looks  very 
favorably  on  the  political  willingness  of 
the  junta  to  discover  a  political  solution 
to  the  problem  ....  We  are  sure  that  if 
the  elections  are  as  they  have  been 
promised — authentically  free  and 
democratic — the  Salvadoran  people  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  modern  people 
who  desire  changes,  but  with  respect  for 
human  values." 

On  July  10,  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment approved  a  provisional  electoral 
law  providing  for  the  automatic  re- 
registration  of  previous  political  parties 
upon  receipt  by  the  Central  Elections 
Commission  of  a  list  of  their  current 
bylaws  and  board  of  directors.  Two  FDR 
affiliates — the  social-democratic  MNR 
and  the  Communist-front  National 
Democratic  Union  (UDN) — could  thus 
automatically  validate  their  legal  status 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  elections. 
The  law  also  provides  that  parties  must 
abide  by  Salvadoran  law  and  permits 
any  group  of  25  citizens  to  gather  3,000 
signatures  and  register  as  a  new 
political  party. 

The  Central  Elections  Commission 
announced  on  July  8  that  it  had  already 
sent  invitations  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  European  Parliament, 
Amnesty  International,  and  other 
organizations  to  send  observers  "not  on- 
ly for  the  day  of  the  elections,  but  also 
in  anticipation  of  them,  observing  the 
entire  process." 

Political  Life.  Sensing  that  elec- 
tions may  prove  a  viable  solution  to  the 
crisis,  pre-1979  parties  are  stirring 
again,  and  new  ones  are  beginning  to 
emerge.  In  addition  to  the  Christian 
Democrats,  these  include  the  old  offi- 
cialist  Party  of  National  Conciliation 
(PCN)  and  new  groups  such  as  the 
Popular  Democratic  Unity  (UPD)  and 
Democratic  Action. 

The  Salvadoran  Peasant  Union 
(UCS)  held  a  national  congress  April  9. 
Thousands  of  agricultural  workers  and 
leaders  throughout  El  Salvador  traveled 
to  San  Salvador  to  participate.  At  the 
end  of  May,  2,500  delegates,  including  a 
sizable  number  of  women,  came  to  San 
Salvador  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
participate  in  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party's  fourth  national  congress. 


Public  opinion  in  San  Salvado 
shows  a  dramatic  drop  in  support 
political  groups  associated  with  tr 
rillas.  In  fact,  on  May  1,  1981,  th< 
day  that  a  clandestine  guerrilla  rs 
near  the  Honduran  border  called 
workers  and  peasants  to  destroy 
"oppressors  and  establish  their  ov 
government,"  the  MNR  published 
statement  in  San  Salvador  calling 
"halt  to  the  violence"  and  "an  end 
civil  war." 

The  savage  events  of  recent  j 
have  created  enmities  that  will  nc 
forgotten  soon.  Salvadoran  societ 
deeply  fragmented  and  widely  an 
The  healing  process,  once  begun, 
long  and  difficult.  But  the  best  in* 
tion  that  El  Salvador's  people  will 
have  the  last  word  is  that  both  th 
rillas  and  the  far  right  seem  afrai 
the  results  of  the  Salvadoran  peoj 
expressing  their  preferences. 

The  U.S.  Role 

The  position  of  the  United  States 
Salvadorans  should  be  allowed  to 
their  own  problems  without  coerc 
dictation  from  any  source. 

During  the  1970s,  reflecting  g 
policy  trends,  U.S.  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
clined  sharply  from  a  peak  during 
-   Alliance  for  Progress.  Military 
iassistance  was  terminated  in  197' 
|  economic  assistance  increased  mo 
after  the  1980  reforms  created  a 
I   framework  for  cooperation  insurii 
i    aid  would  reach  the  needy  and  th< 
(  Although  military  trucks  and  radi 
\  were  also  sold  on  credit,  no  trans: 
'arms  or  ammunition  were  authori 
Qn  January  16,  1981,  in  respc 
the  Communist-armed  guerrilla  oi 
sive,  the  Carter  Administration  n 
arms  sales~for  the  first  time  in  3  ; 
Helicopters  and  some  military  tra 
were  also  sent.  Subsequently,  the 
Reagan  Administration  authorizec 
tional  military  supplies  and  servic 
total  of  $35  million  and  doubled 
economic  assistance  to  more  than 
million.  In  mid-1981,  55  U.S.  milit 
trainers  were  in  El  Salvador  unde 
orders  to  perform  no  duties  of  a  c 
nature  or  any  training  that  could 
them  in  combat. 

Current  Policy.  On  July  16, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
America  Affairs  Thomas  O.  Endt 
noted  that  U.S.  assistance  was  pi 
ing  the  guerrillas  from  turning  tl 
foreign  arms  supplies  to  new  adv 
but  that  El  Salvador  remained  a 
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:r>.  The  l   S.  Government,  Enders, 
believes  that: 

Salvadorans  can  resolve  these 
Neither  we  nor  any  other 
untrj  ran  do  so.  It  is, 
critical  that  the  Salvadoran 
:  itself  is  attempting  to  over- 
divisions  by  establishing  a 
cratic  system. 
holeheartedly  support  this 
Not  out  o\  blind  sentiment, 
sire  to  reproduce 
a  politieal  system  that  has 
d  Americans  so  extraordinarily 
rtainly  not  because  we 
ite  the  difficulties  involved. 

■  we  believe  that  the  solution 
nocratic  because  only  a  genu- 

pluralistic  approach  can  enable  a 
undly  divided  society  to  live  with 
it  violent  convulsions, 
vercoming  its  differences. 
can  a  country  beset  by  so 
get  from  here  to  there? 
ir«t  thing  to  say  is  that  promises 
be  kept.  One  can  debate  endlessly 

Salvador's  land  reform.  .  .  . 
.  .  the  issue  is  no  longer  whether 

■m  is  advisable  or  not.  The 
now  is  how  to  consolidate  and 

at  has  been  done.  .  .  . 
Second,  there  must  be 
mstrable  progress  in  controlling 
•liminating  violence  from  all 
res.  .  .  .  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 

■  he  guerrillas  must  stop  .  .  . 
Salvadoran  Army  leadership  is 

•d.  both  to  fight  rightist  death 
i  to  control  security  force 

rhird.  all  parties  that  renounce 
nee  should  be  encouraged  to 
cipate  in  the  design  of  new 
cal  institutions  and  the 
M  of  choosing  representatives 
rem.  .  .  . 
is  only  realistic  to  recognize  that 
n  both  left  and  right  still  op- 
-.  .  .  .  We  should  recognize 
SI  Salvador's  leaders  will  not— and 
d  not— grant  the  insurgents 
gh  negotiations  the  share  of  power 
;tve  not  been  able  to  win  on 
d.  But  they  should  be— and 
-  to  compete  with  the  insur- 
he  polls. 
'is  are  quintessential^  mat- 
I  internal  policy.  But  there  may  be 
aions  can  assist.  If  re- 
by  the  government  of  El 


Salvador — and  desired  by  those  in- 
volved— other  countries  might  be  invited 
to  facilitate  such  contacts  and  discus- 
sions or  negotiations  on  electoral  issues 
among  eligible  political  parties.  The 
I  nited  States  is  prepared,  if  asked,  to 
join  others  in  providing  good  offices  to 
assist  the  Salvadorans  in  this  task, 
which  could  prove  critical  to  the  search 
for  a  political  solution  to  the  conflict. 

"We  have  no  preconceived  formulas. 
We  know  that  elections  have  failed  in 
the  past.  We  have  no  illusions  that 
the  task  now  will  be  anything  but  dif- 
ficult. But  we  believe  that  elections  open 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  renounce 
violence  and  abide  by  the  procedures  of 
democracy  can  help  end  El  Salvador's 
long  agony  .... 

"[Finally,]  .  .  .  the  search  for  a 
political  solution  will  not  succeed 
unless  the  United  States  sustains  its 
assistance  to  El  Salvador.  .  .  . 

"Should  members  of  the  guerrilla 
command  believe  that  they  can  make 
gains  by  military  means,  no  participation 
in  elections,  no  meaningful  negotiations, 
no  political  solutions  are  likely  to  be 
forthcoming.  The  point  is  not  that  sus- 
tained U.S.  assistance  might  lead  to  a 
government  military  victory.  It  is  that  a 
political  solution  can  only  be  achieved  if 
the  guerrillas  realize  they  cannot  win  by 
force  of  arms.  .  .  . 

"Our  help  for  El  Salvador  is  really 
very  small,  but  it  is  vital.  .  .  .  We  can 
help  by: 

•  Extending  economic  and  military     ( 
assistance  to  counter  the  disaster  visited 
upon  El  Salvador  by  enemies  of 
democracy; 


•  Standing  by  our  friends  while  they 
work  out  a  democratic  solution;  and 

•  Identifying  and  seizing  oppor- 
tunities to  help  such  a  solution  actually 
take  shape." 


1  Thomas  P.  Anderson,  Matanza: 
El  Salvador's  Communist  Revolt  of  1 932 
(Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1971) 
puts  the  death  toll  at  10,000— mainly 
peasants  in  the  western  provinces  where  the 
revolt  achieved  some  initial  successes. 

2  cf.   Stephen  Webre,  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  and  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
in  Salvadoran  Politics,  1960-1972  (Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1979). 

3  Although  estimates  are  necessarily  im- 
precise, ORDEN's  membership  was  usually 
put  at  30,000-60,000,  while  the  BPR  and 
FAPU  each  claimed  some  40,000  members  or 
sympathizers. 

4  Arguing  that  the  failure  of  the  October 
junta  proved  that  the  military  would  never 
accept  reforms,  one  of  that  junta's  five 
members,  Guillermo  Ungo,  threw  in  with  the 
violent  opposition. 

6  See  Report  to  the  President  of  Special 
Mission  to  El  Salvador  (December  12,  1980, 
released  December  23,  1980). 

6  This  arms  flow  was  documented  in 
Communist  Interference  in  El  Salvador 
(Department  of  State  Special  Report  No.  80, 
February  23,  1981).  West  German  Socialist 
Party  Vice  Chairman  Hans  Jurgen 
Wischnewsky  told  a  June  19  press  conference 
in  Bonn  that  Fidel  Castro  had  personally  ad- 
mitted Cuban  deliveries  of  arms  to  El 
Salvador. 

7  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

8  This  document  and  the  letter  quoted  in 
the  next  paragraph  were  among  the  battle 
plans,  records  of  DRU  meetings,  and  reports 
of  arms  shipments  found  in  caches  recovered 
from  the  PCES  in  November  1980  and  from 
the  ERP  in  January  1981. 

9  See  "A  Call  by  the  General  Command 
of  the  FMLN  to  Initiate  the  General  Offen- 
sive," reproduced  as  Appendix  11,  pp.  82-83, 
of  the  FMLN-FDR  booklet  El  Salvador  on 
the  Threshold  of  a  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Victory,  distributed  in  the  United  States  in 
English  during  February-March  1981. ■ 
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Cuban  and  Haitian  Migration 


by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
July  31,  1981.  Ambassador  Enders  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  l 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  international  and  foreign 
policy  aspects  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
migration,  in  the  light  of  the  new  im- 
migration policy  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  support  the  legislative 
changes  he  is  requesting.  I  would  like  at 
the  outset  to  make  clear  that,  although 
the  domestic  impact  of  migration  from 
either  country  is  much  the  same,  the 
foreign  policy  significance  is  quite 
different. 

Your  committee  asked  us  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  future  mass  migrations 
to  the  United  States.  Emigration  of  a 
few  dozen  or  a  few  hundred  people  may 
occur  from  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  sudden,  massive  outflow  of  tens 
of  thousands  in  a  short  period  of  time  is 
likely  only  from  a  totalitarian  state. 

In  other  words,  in  one  case  we  are 
dealing  with  a  friendly  government — the 
Government  of  Haiti — interested  in  en- 
forcing its  laws  and  respectful  of  the 
laws  of  its  neighbors  and  desirous  of 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  in 
bringing  illegal  migration  under  control. 
Migration  occurs  as  the  result  of 
separate  decisions  by  private  individuals 
without  the  support  or  sanction  of  their 
government. 

In  the  other  case — in  the  Mariel 
boatlift  of  last  year — we  were  faced  by  a 
deliberate  decision  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  permit  and,  indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances to  force  the  departure  of  large 
numbers  of  its  citizens  for  the  United 
States.  The  offers  of  several  countries  to 
receive  these  Cubans  and  the  efforts  of 
international  agencies  to  arrange  a  safe 
and  orderly  system  of  departures  were 
rejected  or  ignored. 

The  steps  we  take  to  halt  illegal 
migration  to  the  United  States  and  to 
arrange  the  return  of  citizens  of  these 
countries  who  are  not  eligible  for  admis- 
sion will  obviously  be  different  in  these 
two  very  different  circumstances. 


The  Case  of  Haiti 

In  the  case  of  Haiti,  we  face  a  con- 
tinuing problem.  Illegal  migrants  from 
Haiti  constitute  a  significant  social  and 
economic  problem  for  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Over 
20,000  Haitians  entered  the  United 
States  illegally  in  the  last  year,  many  of 
them  from  dangerous  sea  voyages  in  un- 
seaworthy  craft.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  has  assured  us  of  its 
determination  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
against  illegal  migration  and  of  its  inten- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  United  States, 
to  the  maximum  extent  of  its  ability,  in 
joint  efforts  to  halt  the  flow.  We  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  both  diplomatic  and 
technical  discussions  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  to  determine  how  we  may 
improve  the  cooperation  of  our  two 
governments. 

One  thing  that  has  become  clear  is 
that  Haiti  will  not  be  able  to  do  the  job 
alone,  without  U.S.  assistance.  The 
economic  and  security  assistance  re- 
quests for  FY  1982  that  are  now  before 
the  Congress  will  be  essential  to  enable 
the  Haitian  Government  to  deal  with  a 
severely  strained  economy  and  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  its  Coast  Guard 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  small  boats 
with  illegal  migrants. 

In  addition  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
will  be  assisting  foreign  governments 
that  request  such  assistance  to  interdict 
on  the  high  seas  their  flag  vessels 
suspected  of  attemping  to  violate  U.S. 
immigration  laws.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  expeditious  screening  and 
processing  of  any  asylum  requests  at  sea 
so  that  aliens  who  are  not  legitimate 
candidates  for  asylum  can  be  returned 
promptly  to  their  country  aboard  inter- 
dicted vessels.  We  envision  that  such  in- 
terdiction would  be  done  selectively  and 
given  maximum  publicity  in  Haiti,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  have  maximum  impact 
on  intending  migrants  without  entailing 
excessive  expenditure  or  enforcement 
effort. 

Legislation  to  facilitate  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  vessels  bringing  aliens  to 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  U.S. 
laws  would  also  assist  greatly  in  dealing 
with  Haitian  migration.  Indeed,  the  U.S. 
Government  technical  team  which  visit- 
ed Haiti  last  week  observed  that  the 
traffic  in  migrants  is  now  highly  orga- 
nized, using  sizable  ships.  Confiscation 


of  these  ships,  once  they  ha .  ■ 
seized,  would  be  a  powerful  deteir 
against  those  who  are  cynically  pr< 
from  the  traffic  in  Haitian  migrant 

The  Case  of  Cuba 

Some  125,000  Cubans  entered  the 
United  States  between  April  21  an 
tember  26,  1980.  This  was  an  un- 
precedented event — the  deliberate 
of  innocent  human  beings  to  impos 
political  and  economic  costs  on  a 
neighboring  country.  By  the  end  o: 
fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Mariel  boatlift  will  have  cost  the  U 
States  over  $700  million.  Such  poli 
inspired  exoduses  have  little  in  cor 
with  legitimate  immigration  and  n 
issues;  rather  they  are  the  ultimati 
manipulation — exploiting  the  suffe 
of  an  oppressed  people  to  commit ; 
friendly  act  against  another  counti 

Federal,  state,  and  local  gover 
ments  were  unprepared  to  deal  wi' 
Mariel  boatlift  of  1980.  Although  v 
estimate  that  between  1  and  2  mill 
Cubans  would  like  to  leave  the  isla 
approximately  200,000  Cubans  hav 
been  approved  by  Cuban  authority 
emigration.  We  must  and  we  will  1 
prepared  to  respond  to  any  attemp 
Castro  to  repeat  last  year's  sudder 
exodus. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  pre 
no  change  in  this  country's  traditio 
policy  of  welcoming  individual  refu 
from  persecution  and  tyranny,  wh< 
from  Cuba  or  other  repressive  reg 
But  our  experience  of  last  year  am 
proved  that  we  simply  cannot  resp 
the  same  way  when  we  are  faced  \ 
sudden  influx  of  tens  of  thousands 
eluding  the  inmates  of  jails  and  as 

Key  Planning  Elements 

There  are  four  key  elements  in  ou 
ning  for  any  contingency  of  this  k 

First,  Castro  and  the  Cuban  p 
must  be  in  no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
about  the  nature  of  our  response  t 
new  Mariel.  If  they  believe  we  arei 
prepared  to  handle  an  illegal  immi" 
tion  emergency,  if  they  believe  we' 
vaccilate  between  attempting  to  si 
migration  and  welcoming  it,  and  i  I 
believe  we  will  in  the  end  welconu  1 
arrivals  and  resettle  them  in  Ame  I 
communities,  then  the  temptation 
deal  us  another  blow  will  be  very  I 
The  President,  by  asking  Congre;- 1 
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ithority  to  declare  an  immigration 
rencj  and  to  take  the  actions 
sary  to  respond  to  it,  has  clearly 
ed  his  determination  that  there  be 
staking  of  our  intentions.  It  is  im- 
nt  that  the  Congress  semi  the  same 

in  its  action  on  the  President's 
itive  proposals. 

ICwd,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
Castro  the  one  moans  of  transpor- 
a  hich  a  massive  Hood  of  illegal 
in  be  brought  to  this  coun- 
The  1980  experience  was 
le  by  the  U.S.  citizens  and 
.  ho  took  thousands  of 
-egistered  boats  to  Cuba.  Cuba  has 
« >iits  it  could  spare  for  a  new 
;t.  If  U.S.  residents  do  not  take 

aba,  there  can  be  no  migration 
Cuba  on  the  scale  of  Mariel.  I  am 
ient  they  will  not  do  so  if  the  U.S. 
•nment  is  clear  that  it  disapproves, 
I  clear  that  such  action  is  illegal, 
'  it  is  clear  that  boatowners  will 
neir  k>ats  and  be  subject  to  pros- 
>n  and  heavy  fines  if  they  attempt 
p  a  foreign  government  create  an 
rration  emergency.  Again,  adoption 

ient's  legislative  proposals 
I  have  a  major  impact. 
hird.  there  are  some  boats  in 

and  some  may  reach  there  from 

States  despite  out  best 
3.  The  Coast  Guard,  with  support 
;he  Navy  if  necessary,  would  be 
ible  to  interdict  on  the  high  seas 

vessels  that  we  have  reasonable 

to  believe  may  be  engaged  in 
porting  illegal  aliens  to  the  United 
s  in  violation  of  our  laws.  Cuba  has 
n  the  past  made  use  of  third  coun- 
ag  vessels  to  carry  migrants.  In  the 
if  third  country  vessels,  interdic- 
vould,  of  course,  take  place  only 
the  prior  consent  of  the  flag  state, 
proposed  legislation  would  facilitate 
irning  these  vessels  away  from  the 
•d  States  before  they  have  been 

0  unload  their  passengers  on  our 

■tnd  turning  them  back  toward 
port  of  departure  or  another  point 

the  United  States. 
ourth.  for  those  Cubans  and  Hai- 
»vho  do,  by  one  means  or  another, 
e  in  the  United  States,  our  policy 
be  one  of  immediate  detention  and 
pt  exclusion  of  those  found  to  be 

■le  to  this  country.  To  do 
wise  is  to  encourage  others  to 

1  nese  are  the  four  elements  of  a 

policy  to  prevent  new  massive 
illegal  aliens— a  clear 


Administration  and  congressional  rejec 
tion  of  illegal  immigration,  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  vessels  used  for  illegal 
boatlifts,  interdiction  of  illegal  boatlifts 
on  the  high  seas,  and  detention  and  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  arrive  by  that 
means. 

These  are  not,  of  course,  cost-free 
policies.  Effective  interdiction,  whether 
of  the  continuing  Haitian  boatlift  or  a 
potential  Cuban  one,  means  additional 
operating  costs  for  the  Coast  Guard.  Ex- 
pedited exclusion  proceedings  require 
additional  manpower.  Detention  of  the 
continuing  How  of  illegal  migrants,  plus 
prudent  preparation  for  any  sudden  in- 
crease, requires,  as  the  Attorney 
General  said  yesterday,  "additional 
resources  for  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent facilities."  The  Administration  will 
ask  your  approval  of  the  resources  need- 
ed, and  I  hope  that  your  committee  will 
support  our  request. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  discouraging  Cuba  from  the 
temptation  of  unleashing  a  new  human 
wave  against  this  country  or  stopping  it 
once  it  is  started  will  be  easy  tasks  for 
which  we  have  found  a  simple  formula. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  require  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  balances  of  diplomatic 
pressures,  effective  law  enforcement  ac- 
tions, and  well-coordinated  Federal, 
state,  and  local  policies.  A  clear  consen- 
sus of  congressional  and  public  opinion 
in  support  of  this  approach  will  be  in- 
dispensable if  it  is  to  succeed. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  statement, 
quoted  the  report  of  the  bipartisan 
select  commission  that  Mariel  brought 
home  to  most  Americans  the  fact  that 
U.S.  immigration  policy  was  out  of  con- 
trol. The  Administration's  proposals  are 
designed  to  bring  coherence  and  control 
back  into  our  policy  and  to  insure 
respect  for  our  laws  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  will  well  serve  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  by  doing  so. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


The  Situation  in 
Guatemala 


Statement  submitted  by  Stephen  W. 
Bosworth,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  Stephen 
E.  Palmer,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  to  the  Subcommittees  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations 
and  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
July  30,  198P 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  the  situation  in 
Guatemala,  the  Administration's  policies 
toward  that  country,  and  the  serious 
issue  of  human  rights. 

Guatemala  stands  out  in  Central 
America  because  of  its  size — the  most 
populous  of  the  Central  American 
republics — its  economic  potential — a 
GNP  of  over  $7  billion  with  substantial 
industrial  development  and  mineral 
resources — and  its  importance  for 
regional  stability. 

Guatemala  has  serious  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems.  The 
country's  economy,  though  growing, 
faces  declining  prices  for  primary  prod- 
uct exports,  investor  uncertainty  ag- 
gravated by  the  insurgency,  and  great 
disparities  in  income  and  opportunity 
between  Guatemala's  richest  and  poorest 
citizens. 


Political  Problems 

Political  problems  complicate  economic 
and  social  difficulties.  Although  govern- 
ments have  been  relatively  stable,  there 
is  little  consensus  over  the  society's 
goals,  the  role  of  government  or  the 
limits  of  dissent.  In  the  past  several 
years,  insurgency  and  increasing 
violence  have  blocked  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  such  issues. 

Guatemalan  guerrilla  groups  are  led 
by  self-proclaimed  Marxist-Leninists. 
They  support  neither  democracy  nor 
human  rights  and  have  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  violence  and  terror. 
Guatemalan  insurgents — over  2,000 
strong — are  heavily  supported  and  in- 
fluenced by  our  adversaries.  As  in  El 
Salvador,  Cuba  has  systematically  en- 
couraged and  sponsored  the  unification 
of  Guatemalan  Marxist  guerrilla  groups 
and  has  provided  increased  assistance 
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and  guerrilla  training  in  return.  Many  of 
the  insurgents  active  in  Guatemala  have 
received  some  training  in  Cuba,  in- 
cluding training  in  the  use  of  heavy 
weapons.  Cuba's  international  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  support  Guatemalan 
guerrillas  and  claimed  on  June  6,  1981, 
that  the  guerrillas  had  inflicted  over 
1,000  casualties  on  the  Guatemalan 
troops.  Guatemalan  insurgents  have  also 
received  weapons  from  Nicaragua  and 
collaborate  closely  with  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas. 

Human  rights  violations  in 
Guatemala  are  inextricably  linked  to  the 
problem  of  violence  in  that  society. 
Guatemala's  violence  stems  from  both 
endemic  social  and  economic  factors  and 
from  the  willful  efforts  by  both  right 
and  left  to  polarize  the  country.  The 
most  recent  cycle  of  violence  began  in 
October  1978,  when  the  leftist  opposi- 
tion exploited  an  economic  issue  to  lead 
street  riots  in  which  30  people  were 
killed.  The  country's  rightist  elements 
reacted  in  turn  to  this  disruption  of 
public  order.  Since  then  political  violence 
in  Guatemala  has  left  more  than  100 
killed  each  month.  Centrist  groups,  in- 
cluding Christian  Democrats,  have  been 
victims  of  the  violence,  and  extremist 
views  have  come  to  dominate  reactions 
from  both  sides.  Many  of  these 
casualties  are  caused  by  the  right.  But 
the  left  pursues  a  calculated  policy  of  in- 
creasing armed  violence,  which  has  in- 
cluded atrocities  such  as  kidnapping  of 
children,  murdering  business  managers, 
and  plundering  property,  intended  to 
provoke  government  and  rightist  reac- 
tions. 

In  response  to  escalating  violence 
over  the  past  3  years,  the  United  States 
systematically  distanced  itself  from  the 
Guatemalan  Government — publicly  and, 
at  times,  confrontationally. 

These  policies  did  not,  however,  im- 
prove the  status  of  human  rights  in 
Guatemala.  On  the  contrary  violence 
escalated,  polarization  intensified,  and 
the  insurgency  grew.  The  cycle  of  prov- 
ocation from  the  left  and  overreaction 
from  the  right  has  become  well- 
established.  Both  left  and  right  have 
engaged  in  excesses  and  violations  of 
commonly  accepted  human  rights.  The 
t'nited  States  is  deeply  concerned  over 
this  violence.  We  were  most  saddened  to 
learn  that  in  the  past  several  days, 

nee  claimed  the  life  of  an  American, 
Father  Stanley  Rother. 


New  U.S.  Policy  Approach 

The  Administration  is  convinced  of  the 
need  to  try  a  new,  constructive  policy 
approach  to  Guatemala;  the  policies  of 
the  past  clearly  failed.  They  have  neither 
advanced  our  security  interests  nor 
prevented  a  deterioration  in  the  human 
rights  situation.  We  believe  we  must  try 
to  play  a  positive  role  in  advancing  both 
these  concerns. 

As  Under  Secretary  [for  Political  Af- 
fairs Walter  J.]  Stoessel  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  on  July  14, 
human  rights  is  a  principal  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  Administration's  ob- 
jective is  to  make  our  security  interests 
and  our  human  rights  concerns  mutually 
reinforcing  so  that  they  can  be  pursued 
in  tandem.  Guatemala  is  a  case  in  which 
we  have  both  security  and  human  rights 
concerns  and  where  we  are  seeking  to 
make  these  two  concepts  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

In  Guatemala  improved  human  rights 
will  not  be  possible  unless  the  overall 
level  of  violence  and  provocations  by  the 
insurgents  are  reduced.  At  the  same 
time,  improvement  will  require  greater 
self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  essential  to  assert  its  con- 
trol over  the  right  and  its  own  security 
forces. 

Therefore,  we  believe  traditional 
diplomatic  means  are  more  appropriate 
in  Guatemala  today  than  public  threat  or 
censure.  Traditional  diplomacy  and 
dialogue  can  bring  about  positive 
change,  while  censure  often  accentuates 
the  tensions  that  contribute  to  viola- 
tions. 

In  late  May,  after  Ambassador  at 
Large  Vernon  Walters'  trip  to 
Guatemala,  we  informed  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
that  we  intended  to  go  ahead  with  the 
sale  of  trucks  and  jeeps  to  Guatemala. 
He  promised  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress before  any  major  changes  in  policy 
with  regard  to  Guatemala.  Guatemala 
has  asked  to  purchase  helicopter  and  air- 
craft spare  parts.  As  Ambassador 
Walters  told  the  subcommittee  in  late 
May,  the  Department  is  considering  this 
request.  No  final  decision  has  yet  been 
reached.  We  should  note  that  the 
Guatemalan  Air  Force  uses  helicopters 
as  a  means  to  maintain  communication 
in  large  areas  which  are  not  well  served 
by  roads  or  landing  strips  and  for  both 
transporting  troops  and  mercy  missions. 


It  would  be  naive  to  expect 
dramatic,  immediate  result:-;  fror, 
new  policy  approach,  given  the  e 
climate  of  violence  and  the  irisur 
efforts  to  increase  violence.  But 
convinced  that  dialogue  is  the  or 
proach  which  can  be  effective  in 
diminishing  overreaction  by  gov* 
forces  and  toleration  of  illicit  rig 
tivity.  There  have  been  some  poi 
developments  in  the  past  several 
The  Guatemalan  security  forces 
made  inroads  in  guerrilla  operat 
And  they  have  done  it  while  taki 
to  protect  innocent  bystanders. 

We  are  concerned  about  hun 
rights  violations  in  Guatemala  ai 
need  to  restore  due  process.  Wh 
problem  can  only  be  solved  in  th 
Guatemalans,  we  must  seek  to  p 
the  conditions  which  will  contrib 
their  ability  to  solve  the  problerr 

We  would  now  like  to  respoi 
those  specific  questions  you  hav< 
which  we  have  not  already  answ 
this  statement. 

We  are  familar  with  the  Am 
International  report  on  Guatems 
have  taken  it  into  account.  The  1 
ment  policy  is  and  has  been  not 
ment  publicly  on  reports  of  priv; 
groups.  We  do,  of  course,  recogi 
contributions  private  organizatic 
make  in  the  field  of  human  right 

The  Department  has  not  ma 
termination  in  this  Administrati< 
previous  one  that  any  governme 
eluding  the  Guatemalan  Governi 
engaged  in  a  pattern  of  gross  ar 
sistent  violation  of  human  rights 
have  taken  the  legal  requiremen 
Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  As: 
Act  into  account  and  have  appli' 
in  good  faith. 

Regarding  the  sale  of  truck? 
jeeps  to  Guatemala,  the  Adminu 
assessed  foreign  policy  export  c< 
to  insure  that  such  controls  do  r 
pair  U.S.  trade  without  providir 
responding  advantages  to  our  f< 
policy.  In  April,  after  review  of  i 
issue  and  with  applications  pent 
U.S.  companies  for  the  export  d 
jeeps,  and  other  products  to  Gu  i 
we  recommended  that  the  Comi 
Department  drop  cargo  trucks,  < 
and  several  other  items  from  it;  i 
crime  control  and  detection  equ  I 
subject  to  special  licensing  proc  i 
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air  opinion,  the  removal  oi'  these 
>s  from  the  crime  control  list  and 
;  instead  under  regional  stabili- 
ils  is  not  inconsistent  with  con- 
intent  and  does  not  under- 
risions  of  the  Foreign 
or  o<i  the  Export  Ad- 
tion  Act. 

>ugh  the  executive  branch  has 
any  foreign  military  sales 
■  edits  for  Guatemala  since  1977, 
provided  physiological  testing 
.sh  basis  to  help  select  stu- 
r  the  Guatemalan  Air 
Such  agreements  for  the  sale  of 
■vices  were  signed  in  April 
ii  and  again  in  July  1981.  This 

rips  determine  whether  the  stu- 
physically  stand  rapid  changes 
ric  pressure  and  helps  him 
to  deal  with  these  changes. 
of  testing,  which  helps  to  pre- 
I  serious  air  crashes,  has  been  pro- 
ti  to  the  Guatemalans  and  to  most 
erican  air  forces, 
lential  elections  are  scheduled 
mala  for  March  7,    1982.  These 
-.  ill  determine  which  of  the 
s  nominated  in  the  next  several 
ithfi  will  serve  as  president  for  the 
>ar  term  beginning  in  1982.  We 

•ugly  in  the  importance  of 
■  and  open  elections  as  a  way  to 
lerate  the  problems  which  face 
itemalan  society  and  hope  that  the 
■paign  will  evolve  in  a  climate  that 
contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
itemala's  serious  problems. 

The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 

.r>lished  bv  the  committee  and  will 
vaitable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
uments,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
e,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter- American  In- 
stitute for  Cooperation  on  Agriculture. 
Done  at  Washington  Mar.  6.  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  8,  1980.  TIAS  9919. 
Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela, 
July  31,  1981. 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  fur- 
therance of  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Antarctic  treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at 
London  Oct.  7,  1977.1 
Notifications  of  approval:  U.K., 
U.S.S.R.,  June  28,  1979. 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  fur- 
therance of  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Antarctic  treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at 
Washington  Oct.  5,  1979.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Argentina, 
June  23,  1981. 

Atomic  Energy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Sept.  22,  1980  (TIAS  9863),  concerning  the 
transfer  of  a  research  reactor  and  enriched 
uranium  to  Malaysia.  Signed  at  Vienna 
June  12  and  July  22,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  22,  1981. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common 
Fund  for  Commodities,  with  schedules. 
Done  at  Geneva  June  27,  1980. ' 
Signatures:  Costa  Rica,  July  29,  1981; 
Greece,  July  21,  1981;  Nigeria,  July  20, 
1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  July  20, 
1981. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Ant- 
arctic marine  living  resources,  with  annex 
for  an  arbitral  tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra 
May  20,  1980.1 

Ratification  deposited:  South  Africa, 
July  23,  1981. 

Consular 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  re- 
lations. Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the 
U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Bhutan,  July  28, 
1981. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting 
and  preventing  the  illicit  import,  export, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  prop- 
erty. Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1970,  at 


the  L6th  session  of  the  UNESCO  general 
conference.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  24, 
1972.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Pakistan, 
Apr.  30,  1981. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  5,  1970.  TIAS 
7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Niger,  July  1,  1981. 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transportation  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 
1980.* 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  accession: 
U.S.  July  30,  1981. 

Education— UNESCO 

Convention  on  the  recognition  of  studies, 
diplomas,  and  degrees  concerning  higher 
education  in  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Europe  Region.  Done  at  Paris,  Dec.  21, 
1979.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  May  22, 
1981. 

Energy 

Agreement  on  an  international  energy  pro- 
gram. Done  at  Paris  Nov.  18,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  Nov.  18, 
1974;  definitively,  Jan.  19,  1976.  TIAS 
8278. 

Definitive  accession  deposited:  Portugal, 
June  29,  1981. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Done 
at  Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:  Equatorial  Guinea. 

Fisheries 

International  convention  for  the  conservation 
of  Atlantic  tunas.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
May  14,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  21, 
1969.  TIAS  6767. 

Adherences  deposited:  Angola,  July  29, 
1976;  Cape  Verde,  Oct.  11,  1979. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at 
London  Nov.  17,  1977.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  July  28, 
1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at 
London  Nov.  15,  1979. ' 
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Acceptances  deposited:  China,  July  29, 
1981;  Greece,  Norway,  July  28,  1981. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  30,  1981. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs.  Done  at 
New  York  Mar.  30,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  13,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  June  24, 
1967.  TIAS  6298. 

Accession  deposited:  Rwanda,  July  15, 
1981. 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16,  1976;  for  the  U.S.  July  15,  1980. 
TIAS  9725. 

Ratification  deposited:  Rwanda,  July  15, 
1981. 

Nuclear  Material — Physical  Protection 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  of 

nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at 

Vienna  Oct.  26,  1979. ' 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
U.S.,  July  30,  1981. 

Signatures:  Bulgaria,  June  23  1981;3  Fin- 
land, June  25,  1981. 

Patents — Microorganisms 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recog- 
nition of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for 
the  purpose  of  patent  procedure,  with 
regulations.  Done  at  Budapest  Apr.  28, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  19,  1980. 
TIAS  9768. 

Accession  deposited:  Philippines,  July  21, 
1981. 

Plants— Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protection  of 
new  varieties  of  plants  of  Dec.  2,  1961,  as 
revised.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978.1 
Ratification  deposited:  South  Africa, 
July  21,  1981. 

Pollution 

Protocol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high 
seas  in  cases  of  pollution  by  substances 
other  than  oil.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2, 
1973.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Poland,  July  10, 

1981. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Vienna  July  10, 
1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1966. 
TIAS  5881. 
Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  June  11, 

1981. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol 
signed  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964.  Done  at 
Tokyo  Nov.  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1971 ,  except  for  article  V  of  the 


additional  protocol  which  entered  into  force 

Jan.  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 

Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  June  11, 

1981. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10, 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at 
Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  June  1 1 , 
1981. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 
agreement  with  detailed  regulations  with 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1976. 
TIAS  8232. 

Accession  deposited:  Guyana,  June  19, 
1981. 

Property — Industrial  Designs 

Locarno  agreement  establishing  an  interna- 
tional classification  for  industrial  designs, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Locarno  Oct.  8,  1976. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  27,  1971;  for  the 
U.S.  May  25,  1972. 

Notification  of  denunciation  deposited: 
U.S.  July  21,  1981;  effective  July  21,  1982. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 

Accession  deposited:  Philippines,  July  22, 
1981. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 

1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23, 
1980. 

Accession  deposited:  Iraq,  July  1,  1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 

1980.  TIAS  9700. 

Accessions  deposited:  Nigeria,  May  7, 
1981;  Libya  July  2,  1981. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  taking 
of  hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 
1979.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  30,  1981. 

UN1DO 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Industrial 
Development  Organization,  with  annexes. 
Adopted  at  Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Mali,  July  24,  1981. 
Signature:  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  Aug.  10,  1981. 


Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  ar 
ule  of  whaling  regulations,  as  amt 
the  protocol  of  Nov.  19,  1956.  Doi 
Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.  Entera 
force  Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849,' 
Adherence  deposited:  Philippines, 
1981. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extensior 
food  aid  convention,  1980.  Done  a 
Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Enter 
force  July  1,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Federal  F 
of  Germany,4  July  30,  1981;  Luxe 
July  29,  1981. 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extensio 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971.  Do 
Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Enter 
force  July  1,  1981. 
Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador, 
1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Federal  F 
Germany,4  July  30,  1981;  Peru,  A 
1981. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
discrimination  against  women.  Ac 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Enterec 
force  Sept.  3,  198 1.2 
Accession  deposited:  Saint  Vincer 

Grenadines,  Aug.  4,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Haiti,  Mo 
July  20,  1981;  Philippines,  Aug.  5 
Signatures:  U.K.,  July  22,  1981;  1 
July  23,  1981. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protecti 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritaj 
at  Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  : 
Dec.  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Ratification  deposited:  Cuba,  Mai 
1981. 


BILATERAL 

Anguilla 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establis  i 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Anguill;  I 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washir  i 
19  and  June  24,  1981.  Entered  in 
June  24,  1981;  effective  May  1,    i 

Australia 

Agreed  record  of  conclusions  read  1 
bilateral  negotiations  in  the  GAT 
multilateral  trade  negotiations, '.  *> 
Round,  exchange  of  letters  clarii  r 
elusions,  and  related  letters  of  F>. 
Mar.  26,  1980.  Done  at  Washing  r 
Mar.  29,  Oct.  22  and  26,  1979.  I& 
force  Mar.  31,  1980.  TIAS  9975. 

Austria 

Arrangement  within  the  context  cJ 
lateral  trade  negotiations  concei  n 
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■(cultural  products,  and  related  letters  of 
I  Apr.  14.  1980.  Done  Apr.  12 
17,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
30    NAS9977. 

rd  of  discussions  and  memoran- 
standing  within  the  context  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  concern- 
istrian  motor  vehicle  tax,  and 
.  tters  of  Jan.  30  and  Apr.  11. 
■  Geneva  Apr.  11.  1979. 
nto  force  Jan.  1.  1980.  TIAS 

Toast  albacore  tuna  vessels 
vileges,  with  annexes.  Signed 
May  26,  1981. 
:  ratification  exchanged: 

29,  1981. 
•rce:  July  29,  1981. 

urandum  of  understanding  within  the 
,he  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
.  .i*ding  the  staging  of  certain  tariff 
•  gned  at  Washington  Sept.  17 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  21, 
\S  9978. 

orandum  of  understanding  within  the 
the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 

w  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Sept.  17 
regarding  the  staging  of  cer- 

i  tariff  reductions.  Signed  at 

ishington  Oct.  9,  1979.  Entered  into 
9,  1979.  TIAS  9978. 

agena  Commission 

e  agreement  within  the  context  of  the 
■  ral  trade  negotiations,  and  related 
\pr.  14,  1980.  Signed  at  Lima 
14.  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
IAS  9979. 


Qf  concerning  the  status  of  Quita  Sueno, 
ncador,  and  Serrana,  with  exchange  of 

.med  at  Bogota  Sept.  8,  1972. 
rate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
.  31, 1981. 5 

inican  Republic 

ement  relating  to  the  multilateral  trade 
Tjtjations.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
i  at  Santo  Domingo  Dec.  21,  1979,  and 
'■SO.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  2, 
:  AS  9981. 

■ptu  Communities 

rment  relating  to  certain  chemicals  in 
schedule  XX  to  the  GATT.  Signed 
•79.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  21, 
"'  TIAS  9985. 

p*iT*nt  relating  to  staging  of  a  chemical 
«ion  in  U.S.  schedule  XX  to  the 
--ied  at  Brussels  Dec.  27,  1979. 
Itered  into  force  Dec.  27,  1979.  TIAS 

Cement  relating  to  modification  of  U.S. 

'he  GATT,  pursuant  to  arti- 
XXVm.  Signed  Jan.  2,  1980.  Entered 
>  force  Jan.  2,  1980.  TIAS  9987. 


Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  regarding  trade 
in  certain  agricultural  products,  and  related 
letter  of  Oct.  28,  1980.  Done  at  Geneva 
Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1. 
1980.  TIAS  9982. 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  concerning  tariff 
concessions  for  table  grapes,  and  related 
letter  of  Oct.  28,  1980.  Effected  by  letter 
signed  at  Brussels  July  27,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9983. 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  concerning  beer 
containers  and  beer,  and  related  letter  of 
Oct.  28,  1980.  Signed  Oct.  31,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS 
9984. 

Finland 

Letter  and  arrangement  within  the  context  of 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  concern- 
ing cheeses,  and  related  letter  of  Jan.  30, 
1980.  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS 
9988. 

Agreement  relating  to  article  XII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  related  letter  of  Jan.  30,  1980.  Ef- 
fected by  letter  signed  at  Geneva  Apr.  12, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  13,  1980. 
TIAS  9989. 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  regarding 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  related  letter  of 
Jan.  30,  1980.  Effected  by  letters  at 
Geneva  and  Washington  Apr.  12  and  Dec. 
4,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  13,  1980. 
TIAS  9990. 

Project  agreement  for  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  icebreaking  technology.  Signed  at 
Washington  July  23,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  23,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
Signed  at  Washington  July  23,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  July  23,  1981. 

Hungary 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  on  nontariff  mat- 
ters, and  related  letters  of  May  30,  1980. 
Effected  by  letters  done  at  Geneva  Aug.  31 
and  Dec.  27,  1978,  and  Jan.  10,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS 
9991. 

Agreement  amending  the  Nov.  18,  1978, 
agreement  (TIAS  9992)  on  tariff  matters. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Budapest  Sept.  4  and  18,  1980.  Entered  in- 
to force  Sept.  18,  1980.  TIAS  9992. 

Agreement  relating  to  revision  of  provision 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  U.S.  Done  at 
Budapest  June  13,  1979,  and  May  30,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  May  30,  1980.  TIAS 
9992. 


Iceland 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  concerning 
cheese  and  other  agricultural  products,  and 
related  letter  of  Jan.  30,  1980.  Effected  by 
exchanges  of  letters  at  Washington  May  16 
and  25,  June  12,  [undated),  Sept.  18  and 
Oct.  15,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1980.  TIAS  9993. 

India 

Memorandum  of  understanding  setting  forth 
mutual  trade  concessions  and  contributions 
to  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  and 
related  letters  of  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  30,  1980. 
Signed  at  Geneva  Mar.  24,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Apr.  24,  1980.  TIAS  9994. 

Japan 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  concerning 
Japanese  importation  of  peas  and  beans. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Geneva 
July  11,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  25, 
1980.  TIAS  9995. 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  relating  to 
agricultural  and  wood  products,  with  an- 
nex. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Geneva  July  11,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  25,  1980.  TIAS  9996. 

Malawi 

Agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Malawi 
amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  30,  1980. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lilongwe 
May  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force  May  22, 
1981. 

Morocco 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
24,  1980,  establishing  a  Provisional  Com- 
mission on  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Rabat  June  19,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1981. 

Norway 

Arrangement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  concerning 
cheeses,  and  related  letter  of  Jan.  30,  1980. 
Signed  at  Geneva  May  17,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9997. 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  regarding  an  in- 
crease in  Norway's  global  quota  for  turkey 
rolls,  and  related  letter  of  Jan.  30,  1980. 
Effected  by  letter  done  at  Geneva  June  28, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980. 
TIAS  9998. 

Pakistan 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to 
concessions  and  contributions  to  be  made  to 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  with 
related  letters,  and  related  letter  of  Jan. 
28,  1980.  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  2  and  11, 
and  Aug.  2  and  30,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  30,  1979.  TIAS  9999. 
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Poland 

Agreement  relating  to  tariff  and  nontariff 
matters  within  the  framework  of  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  and  related 
letters  of  June  27  and  Oct.  20,  1980.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Geneva 
Feb.  28,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1980.  TIAS  10001. 

Portugal 

Agreement  relating  to  beef  and  cheese  within 
the  context  of  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  and  related  letters  of  Feb.  4 
and  12,  1980.  Effected  by  exchanges  of  let- 
ters at  Washington  June  12  and  18  and 
Nov.  5  and  7,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
1,  1980.  TIAS  10002. 

Romania 

Agreement  relating  to  tariff  and  nontariff 
matters  within  the  framework  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  and  related  let- 
ters of  Sept.  30.  1980.  Effected  by  letters 
done  at  Bucharest  and  Washington  Mar.  2 
and  Nov.  8,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  10000. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreements  of 
Jan.  6  and  25,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS 
9166,  9211,  9212,  9570),  relating  to  trade 
in  cotton  textiles,  and  Sept.  3  and  Nov.  3, 
1980,  (TIAS  9911)  relating  to  trade  in  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
at  Bucharest  July  13  and  20,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1981. 

St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Corps  program  in  St.  Vincent. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Bridgetown  and  St.  Vincent  May  and  June 
26,  1980.  Entered  into  force  June  26,  1980. 

Somalia 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the 
U.S.  international  military  education  and 
training  (IMET)  program.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Mogadishu  Apr.  5  and 
June  6,  1981.  Entered  into  force  June  6, 
1981. 

South  Africa 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with 
detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Pretoria  and 
Washington  May  25  and  June  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  July  1,  1981. 

Sweden 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  concerning  cheese 
and  other  agricultural  products,  and  related 
letters  of  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  19,  1980.  Done 
at  Geneva  June  13,  July  5  and  10,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1980.  TIAS 
10008. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  regarding  motor 
vehicles,  and  related  letter  of  Nov.  ]'.», 


1980.  Effected  by  letter  done  at  Bern  Apr. 
11,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980. 
TIAS  10004. 

Arrangement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  concerning 
cheeses,  with  exchange  of  letters,  and 
related  letter  of  Nov.  19,  1980.  Done  at 
Geneva  and  Bern  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  10005. 

Commitment  of  Switzerland  within  the  con- 
text of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
concerning  access  to  its  market  for  beef, 
and  related  letter  of  Nov.  19,  1980.  Done  at 
Geneva  and  Bern  Apr.  12  and  July  10, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980. 
TIAS  10006. 

Agreement  within  the  context  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  concerning  the 
treatment  of  certain  chemicals.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Geneva  and 
Washington  Dec.  18  and  21,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  21,  1979.  TIAS  10007. 

U.S.S.R. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  to  extend  the 
agreement  of  Oct.  20,  1975,  (TIAS  8206)  on 
the  supply  of  grain  by  the  U.S.  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  Signed  at  Vienna  Aug.  5,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  5,  1981. 

Uruguay 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  pro- 
vision of  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
services  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  Montevideo 
Mar.  19  and  20,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  20,  1981. 

Zambia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  4,  1978,  with  minutes  of  negotiation. 
Signed  at  Lusaka  July  22,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  July  22,  1981. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

3  With  reservation. 

4  Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 
6  With  understanding.  ■ 


August  1981 


August  1 

Secretary  Haig  and  Foreign  Ministe 
industrialized  and  14  developing  cou 
tend  a  preliminary  meeting  on  coop< 
and  development  in  Cancun,  Mexico 
1-2. 

Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  Herrara  of  1 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  western  Pj 
Torrijos  had  ruled  Panama  since  19( 

Iran's  Ayatollah  Khomeini  confij 
Mohammed  Ali  Rajai  as  the  new  Pr< 

August  3 

Israel  and  Egypt  sign  an  agreement 
establishing  the  2,500-member  multi 
force  and  observers  in  the  Sinai;  Se< 
Haig  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  as  a  witn 
First  meeting  of  the  new  sessioi 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  reconvei 
James  L.  Malone,  Assistant  Secreta 
Oceans  and  International  Environmi 
Scientific  Affairs,  heads  the  U.S.  de 

August  5 

Egyptian  President  Sadat  makes  of! 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  5-6. 

A  three-man  military  junta  assu: 
trol  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia,  rr 
this  the  190th  government  Bolivia  h 
its  156-year  history. 

August  10 

U.N.  Conference  on  New  and  Renev 
Sources  of  Energy  is  held  in  Nairob 
Aug.  10-21.  U.S.  delegation  is  head' 
Ambassador  James  Stromayer. 

August  11 

Two  F-15  jet  fighter  aircraft  schedu 
delivery  to  Israel  are  placed  under  t 
suspension  as  10  F-16s  which  were  ; 
been  shipped  earlier. 

August  13 

20th  anniversary  of  the  constructio 
Berlin  Wall. 

August  17 

President  Reagan  announces  compl 
review  regarding  Israeli  use  of  U.S 
military  equipment  and  lifts  10-wee 
sion  on  the  shipment  of  F-15  and  F 
craft  to  Israel. 

August  18 

U.S.  completes  its  obligations  undei  | 
agreement  that  won  freedom  for  U 
hostages  in  Iran.  A  transfer  of  $2  r  I 
Iranian  assets  will  go  to  the  Iraniar 
ment  and  the  remainder  to  an  inter 
tribunal  in  the  Netherlands  which  v 
claims  against  Iran  by  U.S.  compar 

August  19 

Two  U.S.  Navy  F-14s  shoot  down  t  > 
built  Libyan  jets  after  being  fired  c  t 
of  the  Libyan  planes.  The  incident  : 
over  international  waters  60  nautic  r 
off  the  Libyan  coast. 
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All 

• ,!  Mexico  announce  an  agreement  that 
States  will  purchase  110  million 

I  of  oil  from  Mexico  for  its  strategic 

?um  reserve. 

sary  of  1968  Soviet  invasion  of 

jsJovaki  i 

t  24 

eagan  Administration  notifies  Congress 
to  sell  five  airborne  warning 
sj  stems  (AW ACS)  planes  and 
ur  defense  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

.t  25 

am  President  Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime 
er  Begin  meet  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
!  11th  round  of  summit  talks  for  discus- 
wut  normalization  of  relations  and 
for  resumption  of  Palestinian  autonomy 

■  State  Department  and  HIAS,  a 
i  refugee  aid  organization,  state  they 
!  Israel's  plan  to  refuse  aid  to  Soviet 
nshing  to  emigrate  to  countries  other 
srael.  Israel  contends  that  the  refusal 
let  Jews  to  settle  in  Israel  jeopardizes 
permission  for  others  to  emigrate, 
ment  pays  most  resettlement 
or  emigrating  Soviet  Jews. 

»t  26 

apan  agreement  prohibits  U.S.  export 
an  of  produce  coming  from  parts  of 
mia  quarantined  because  of  Medflies. 
ce  from  other  States  may  pass  through 
mia  en  route  to  Japan  if  shipped  in 
containers.  Produce  from  noninfested 
of  California  must  be  treated  before 
ent. 

I  office  of  William  Wilson,  U.S.  envoy 
Vatican,  asks  the  Italian  Government 
•ce  appropriate  action"  in  protest  to  an 
•  by  Soviet  writer  Vladimir  Katin  which 
eates  by  innuendo"  the  U.S.  Govern- 
and  its  envoy  in  the  May  13  attack  on 
-  n  Paul  II. 

■n  officials  report  that  North 
fired  a  surface-to-air  missile  at  an 

.71  reconnaissance  aircraft  near 
:ed  Zone:  the  U.S.  plane,  which 
u  flying  in  South  Korean  and 
atwnal  airspace. 


declaration,  Mexico  and  France 
El  Salvador's  guerrilla-led  opposi- 
'representative  political  force." 
for  free  elections  and  a  restruc- 
the  military  forces. 


int  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 
states  that  the  United  States  will  not 
■s  between  blacks  and  whites  in 
rica  or  try  to  undermine  the  South 
"riment  "in  order  to  curry  favor 

ere." 


August  30 

Iranian  President  Mohammed  Ali  Rajai  and 
Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Javad  Bahonar 
are  killed  by  a  bomb  planted  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  offices. 

August  31 

Hajatolislam  Hashemi  Refsanjani,  speaker  of 
parliament,  and  Ayatollah  Abdulkarim 
Mussavi  Ardabeli,  Chief  Justice  of  Iran,  are 
named  to  run  Iran  until  new  presidential  elec- 
tions can  be  held. 

U.S.  vetoes  a  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution  condemning  South  Africa  for  its 
incursions  into  Angola.  The  resolution 
demanded  immediate  withdrawal  of  South 
African  forces,  but  made  no  reference  to  the 
Cuban  military  presence  in  Angola,  Soviet 
supplied  materiel  for  SWAPO,  or  SWAPO 
raids  into  Namibia  from  Angola. 

An  explosion  damages  European  head- 
quarters of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Ramstein, 
West  Germany,  injuring  20  people. 

A  series  of  bombings  in  Lima,  Peru, 
damages  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador's residence,  and  four  companies 
with  U.S.  connections:  There  were  no  in- 
juries. ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Subject 

Program  for  the  state  of  Egyp- 
tian President  Sadat,  Aug. 
4-9. 

Haig:  remarks  en  route  to 
Cancun,  July  31. 

Haig:  interview  on  the  "Today" 
Show. 

Haig:  departure  statement, 
Cancun,  Aug.  2. 

Davis  R.  Robinson  sworn  in  as 
the  Legal  Adviser  (bio.  data). 

Parker  W.  Borg  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Mali  (bio. 
data). 

Frederic  L.  Chapin  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Guatemala 
(bio.  data). 

Haig:  press  briefing  on  the  visit 
of  President  Sadat. 

Robert  Carl  McFarlane  sworn  in 
as  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (bio.  data). 

U.S.,  Romania  amend  textile 
agreements,  July  13  and  20. 

U.S.,  Malaysia  establish  admin- 
istrative arrangement  to 
textile  agreement,  July  17 
and  20. 

Haig:  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assoc,  New 
Orleans,  Aug.  11. 


No. 

Date 

*260 

8/3 

261 

8/4 

262 

8/5 

263 

8/5 

*264 

7/31 

*265 

8/6 

*266 

8/6 

267 

8/6 

*268 

8/11 

*269 

8/11 

*270 

8/11 

271 

8/12 

271A8/12     Haig:  question-and-answer 
session  following  address 
before  ABA,  Aug.  1 1 . 

*272    8/12     U.S.  Organization  for  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative 
Committee  (CCIR),  study 
group  CMTT,  Sept.  2. 

*273    8/12     U.S.  Organization  for  the 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
A,  Sept.  3. 

*274    8/12     Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  China 
(bio.  data). 

*275    8/12     Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommittee 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
ship  design 
and  equipment,  Aug.  27. 

276  8/12     Anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

277  8/13     Refugee  advisory  panel  reports 

to  Secretary  Haig. 

278  8/13     U.S.,  Canada  press  release  on 

Pacific  salmon  issues. 

279  8/14     Haig:  remarks  on  "Good 

Morning,  America." 

*280    8/17     SCC,  SOLAS,  panel  on  bulk 
cargoes,  Sept.  2. 

*281    8/17     SCC,  SOLAS,  working  groups 
on  subdivision,  stability,  and 
load  lines  and  safety  of 
fishing  vessels,  Sept.  10. 

*282    8/17     SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on 
standards  of  training  and 
watchkeeping,  Sept.  16. 

*283    8/19     Julius  Walker  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Upper  Volta 
(bio.  data). 
284    8/19     Japanese  imports  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  California. 

*285    8/24     SCC,  SOLAS  and  tonnage  sub- 
committee, Sept.  9. 

286  8/24     Haig:  interview  on  CBS  News, 

Aug.  19. 

287  8/24     Haig:  interview  on  "Issues  and 

Answers,"  Aug.  23. 
*288    9/3       SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on 

radio  communications, 

Sept.  24. 
*289    8/28     U.S.,  Macau  establish  textile 

visa  system,  Aug.  21. 
*290    8/28     U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 

agreement,  Aug.  7  and  13. 
*291    8/28     U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 

agreement,  Aug.  7  and  13. 
292    8/28     Haig:  news  conference. 

*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin  ■ 
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Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Secretary  Haig 

A  Strategic  Approach  to  American  Foreign 
Policy,  address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  New  Orleans,  Aug.  11,  1981 
(Current  Policy  #305). 

News  conference,  Aug.  6,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #304). 

Relationship  of  Foreign  and  Defense  Policies, 
statement  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  July  30,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #302). 

Africa 

Background  Notes  on  Mali  (Aug.  1981). 

East  Asia 

U.S.  Relations  with  China,  Assistant 
Secretary  Holdridge  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  July  16,  1981 
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U.S. 
Recognition 

of 

Serbian 

Independence 


One  hundred  years  ago  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  and  Serbian  Governments 
met  in  Belgrade  to  sign  consular  and 
commercial  treaties  whereby  the  United 
States  extended  formal  recognition  to 
the  newly  independent  state  of  Serbia. 
While  Serbia  had  attained  autonomy 
within  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1830  and 
Turkish  troops  had  withdrawn  from  the 
country  in  1867,  it  was  not  until  1878, 
following  the  treaties  of  San  Stefano 
and  Berlin  ending  the  war  between  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  Russia,  that 
Serbia,  as  well  as  Romania  and 
Montenegro,  became  fully  independent. 

The  United  States  had  little  direct 
interest  in  the  Balkans  at  this  time  and 
delayed  extending  recognition  until  the 
major  European  powers  had  done  so. 
American  interests  were  essentially  com- 
mercial— to  secure  markets  for 
American  machinery,  pork  products,  and 
armaments  and  to  help  counteract  any 
tendency  for  Serbia  to  become  too 
closely  bound  in  its  commercial  relation- 
ships to  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Americans  responsible  for 
negotiating  the  treaties  were  of  strik- 
ingly different  backgrounds.  One  was 
John  A.  Kasson,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  in  the  Lincoln  Administration 
and  Congressman  from  Iowa,  with  little 
diplomatic  experience.  The  other  was 
Eugene  Schuyler,  one  of  the  first 
American  experts  on  Russia  and  eastern 
Europe  who  had  spent  9  years  at 
various  consular  and  diplomatic  posts  in 
Russia  and  who  had  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  Bulgarian  independence 
movement  in  1876. ' 

To  commemorate  the  signing  of 
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Eugene  Schuyler 

(1840-1890) 


Born  in  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Graduated  from  Yale  University  (1859). 
Thereafter  studied  languages  and 
philosophy  at  Yale  and  was  among  the 
first  group  of  Yale  students  to  receive  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  that  institution 
(1861).  Appointed  consul  at  Moscow  in 
1867.  Appointed  consul  at  Revel  in  1869 
and  later  that  year  became  secretary  of 


legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  wher 
served  until  1876.  From  1876  to 
was  consul  general  and  secretary 
legation  at  Constantinople,  and  \ 
sul  at  Birmingham  (1878-79)  am 
general  at  Rome  (1879-80).  Fror 
to  1882  Schuyler  was  diplomatic 
(later  charge  d'affairs)  and  const 
general  at  Bucharest.  From  188! 
1884  he  was  consul  general  and 
resident  to  Romania,  Serbia,  anc 
Greece.  Served  as  diplomatic  ag< 
consul  general  at  Cairo  (1889-9C 
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have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Ma- 
jesty the  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  accrediting  me 
as  their  Minister  Resident  and  Consul 
General  near  the  Government  of  Your 
Majesty.  The  President  has  instructed 
me  to  express  to  Your  Majesty  his  friend- 
ly feelings  and  his  wishes  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Your  Majesty  and  of 
the  Serbian  people. 

He  believes  that  in  establishing  a 
Legation  at  Belgrade  he  will  do  much  for 
the  increase  of  the  commercial  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  the  honour  at  the  same  time  to 
present  to  Your  Majesty  a  letter  from  the 
President  (which  the  delays  of  my 
journey  have  prevented  me  from  present- 
ing sooner)  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  he  congratulates  Your 
Majesty  on  the  assumption  of  the  dignity 
and  title  of  King  of  Serbia,  and  in  which 
he  begs  Your  Majesty  to  believe  in  the 
sincere  wishes  of  the  American  people  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Serbian  na- 
tion, whose  longings  for  independence, 
after  centuries  of  struggle,  have  at  last 
been  realized. 

The  President  has  also  instructed  me 
to  express  to  Your  Majesty  his  sen- 
timents of  horror  at  the  attempt  recently 
directed  against  your  person,  his  con- 
gratulations for  your  happy  preserva- 
tion, and  his  wishes  for  your  good  health 
and  long  life. 


Eugene  Schuyler  Upon 

entation  of  Credentials 
to  King  Milan  of  Serbia, 
November  L0,  \hwz 


t-ugene  Schuyler:  Self 
by  Evelyn  Schuyli 
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treaties,  the  following  article 
ten  by  Ronald  D.  Landa,  Office 
storian,  Bureau  of  Public 

■1\  Contacts 

ttoman  troops  were  withdrawn 
•!)ia  in  1867,  the  U.S.  consul  at 
-harest,  Romania,  Ludwig  J. 

j  gested  that  the  United 
point  a  "consular  agent"  at 
He  acknowledged  that  the 
Si  ites  might  have  "no  direct  in- 
watch  over  there,"  but  he 
:  to  point  out  that  all  the  major 
ropean  powers  had  appointed  consuls 
leral  at  Belgrade.2 

The  Department  of  State  authorized 
to  nominate  a  "suitable  person" 
■osition.3  He  asked  the  Serbian 
v  representative  in  Bucharest, 
igazinovic,  to  recommend  some- 
',  possibly  an  American  citizen.  U.S. 
sular  agents  served  without  pay,  and 
gazinovic's  inquiries  revealed  that 
re  was  no  one  willing  to  assume  the 
■ition.  Magazinovic  informed  Czapkay 
:  the  Serbian  Government  instead 
ferred  that  Czapkay  himself  be 
ned  consul  at  Belgrade,  since  Serbia 
1  the  same  relationship  with  Turkey 

.  >mania. 
In  reporting  this  information  to  the 
aaitment  of  State,  Czapkay  went  so 
as  to  suggest  that  if  he  were 
winted  consul  at  Belgrade,  he  should 
ultan.?ously  be  named  consul  at  the 
ngarian  capital  of  Pest,  which  had  no 

sular  representation.  Czapkay 
i  suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to 
ve  his  residence  to  Pest,  claiming 

mate  in  Bucharest  and 
?rade  was  very  unhealthy.  Moreover, 
t  of  living  in  those  two  cities  was 
h,  and  there  were  no  consular  fees  to 
obtained.4  Czapkay  did  not  mention 
t,  although  he  was  an  American  citi- 
nng  in  California  at  the  time  of  his 
itment  to  Bucharest,  he  had  been 
•  ngary.5  The  Department  of 
b  rejected  Czapkay's  request  to 
ms  consular  office  to  Pest  and 
id  his  comments  regarding  the  ap- 
'  nent  at  Belgrade.6 


In  the  spring  of  1868  Czapkay 
applied  for  and  received  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post  at  Bucharest  to 
visit  various  spas  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Just  before  departing,  he  learned  of  the 
assassination  on  June  10  of  the  Serbian 
Prince,  Michael  Obrenovic.  In  a  note  of 
sympathy  which  he  gave  to  Magazinovic, 
Czapkay  recalled  that  only  3  years 
before,  President  Lincoln  had  met  a 
similar  fate.  He  expressed  assurances 
that  Prince  Michael's  death  "will  excite 
the  most  profound  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  property 
and  archives  of  the  consulate  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  Magazinovic.7  The 
curious  situation  thereby  developed 
where  a  Serbian  official,  with  whose 
government  the  United  States  had  no 
official  relations,  served  informally  as 
charge  d'affaires  for  the  United  States. 

Czapkay  eventually  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  to  personal 
business.  In  1869,  when  the  Department 
of  State  failed  to  respond  to  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence 
and  ignored  a  plea  from  his  wife  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  be  given  the 
consular  post  at  Pest,  Czapkay  resigned 
his  position  at  Bucharest.  It  was  later 
learned  that  Magazinovic,  apparently  in 
1869,  had  left  Bucharest  without  trans- 
ferring the  consular  powers  to  another 
agent.8  Thus  the  initial  U.S. -Serbian  of- 
ficial contacts  came  to  an  end. 

Response  to  Serbian  Independence 

Between  1875  and  1877  the  inhabitants 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  staged  an  insur- 
rection against  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
were  aided  by  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
On  the  eve  of  Serbia's  declaration  of  war 
against  Turkey  in  June  1876,  the  U.S. 
consul  general  and  secretary  of  legation 
at  Constantinople,  Eugene  Schuyler, 
visited  Belgrade  and  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  war  fervor.  Schuyler  noted  that 
he  could  hardly  control  his  own  emotion 
when  he  thought  "of  the  ruin  that  might 
come  upon  the  country,  the  bombard- 
ment of  this  pretty  town,  and  the  ter- 


rible cruelties  that  would  Ik1  perpetrated 
in  consquence  of  this  popular  enthu- 
siasm." The  American  diplomat  was  able 
to  talk  with  the  22-year-old  Prince 
Milan,  who  had  become  Prince  following 
a  brief  regency  in  the  wake  of  Michael's 
death  in  1868.  The  Prince  was  "hand- 
some and  well-built  and  singularly  in- 
telligent and  well-informed,"  said 
Schuyler,  who  found  Milan  better 
acquainted  with  events  in  America  than 
many  Americans  in  Paris.9  By  1877 
Turkey  managed  to  defeat  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  who  were  forced  to  sue  for 
peace. 

In  1877  Russia  declared  war  on 
Turkey  on  behalf  of  the  Balkan  Slavs. 
Following  a  9-month  campaign,  from 
which  Russia  emerged  victorious,  the 
other  major  European  powers,  meeting 
at  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1878, 
negotiated  a  settlement  which,  among 
other  things,  acknowledged  the  complete 
independence  of  Romania,  Montenegro, 
and  Serbia. 

The  breakdown  of  communication  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  during  the  war 
prompted  the  U.S.  minister  in  Vienna, 
John  A.  Kasson,  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  interests  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
Romania  and  Serbia.  Kasson,  a  56-year- 
old  lawyer  from  Iowa,  had  helped  draft 
the  Republican  Party  platform  in  1860 
and  had  been  named  Assistant  Post- 
master General  in  Lincoln's  Administra- 
tion. He  had  represented  Iowa  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (1863-67 
and  1873-77).  In  the  interim  he  had 
served  in  the  Iowa  State  legislature  and 
briefly  as  U.S.  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate postal  conventions  with  various 
European  powers. 

Kasson  closely  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Berlin.  Based  on  his  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
as  they  applied  to  Romania  and  Serbia, 
he  strongly  urged  the  Department  of 
State  in  August  1878  to  establish  con- 
sular relations  with  these  two  princi- 
palities.10 A  consul  had  earlier  been 
appointed  at  the  Romanian  port  of 
Galatz,"  but  no  appointments  to  Serbia 
were  made.  In  November  1878  Kasson 
reported  that  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary 
had  already  appointed  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary at  Bucharest,  that  Germany 
was  intending  to  do  the  same,  and  that 
Russia  had  appointed  a  minister  resi- 
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(Photo  from  The  Memoirs  of  a  Balkan  Diplomatist  by 

Chedomille  Mijatovich) 

Queen  Natalija 
(1859-1941) 

Married  Prince  Milan  in  1875.  They 
had  one  son,  Alexander.  Became  Queen 
in  1882  when  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia 
was  proclaimed.  Differed  with  her 
Austrophile  husband  because  of  her  sym- 
pathies  for  Russia.  They  had  a  terrible 
fight  on  Easter  of  1887,  which  led  to  a 
divorce  the  following  year.  The  divorce 

I  'I  great  political  controversy.  She 
left  Serbia  In  1891  and  returned  only  as 
a  guest  of  her  sou.  She  later  broke  with 
Alexander,  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  spent  her  remaining 

r    in  a  convent  on  the  French 

era. 


dent.  Kasson  noted  further  his 
understanding  that  only  ministers  resi- 
dent would  be  appointed  to  Belgrade.12 

What  he  did  not  understand  was  the 
story  in  the  Vienna  newspapers  that  the 
United  States,  through  a  special  envoy, 
had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
either  Romania  or  Serbia  or  both. 
Although  he  doubted  the  authenticity  of 
the  account,  he  asked  the  Department  of 
State  to  clarify  its  policy  toward  the  two 
countries.  Kasson  stated  his  reluctance 
to  continue  informal  representation  of 
American  interests  there  without  ex- 
plicit approval.  Whereas  several  months 
before,  he  had  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  consular  representation  at 
Bucharest  and  Belgrade,  he  said  the 
time  had  come  "to  annex  those  now 
independent  principalities  to  some 
jurisdiction  for  United  States  diplomatic 
purposes,  and  to  adjust  the  right  of 
intervention  for  the  interests  of 
American  citizens  when  necessary."13 

But  Secretary  of  State  William  M. 
Evarts  replied  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Danubian  principalities.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  appoint  consuls  at  places  "where 
it  may  be  found  such  officers  are 
needed,"  as  it  had  recently  done  at 
Galatz.  Evarts  avoided  answering 
Kasson's  request  for  instructions  as  to 
whether  he  should  continue  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  Americans  in  Romania 
and  Serbia,  expressing  the  hope  that  no 
such  cases  would  arise  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  representation.14 

Despite  Evarts'  reluctance  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations,  Kasson  con- 
tinued to  report  on  developments  in  the 
Danubian  area.  In  March  1879  he  sent 
to  Washington  two  lengthy  despatches 
on  the  government,  finances,  military 
organization,  and  commerce  of  the  two 
countries.  He  noted  that  Great  Britain 
had  recently  signed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Serbia  by  which  it  secured  the 
privileges  of  "most-favored-nation"  treat- 


ment. The  Austro-Hungarian  G 
ment  was  opposed  to  this  treat; 
as  to  other  commercial  treaties 
might  enter  into,  because  of  its 
keep  Serbia  within  its  special  sj 
influence.  Because  of  Vienna's  < 
improve  transportation  into  anc 
Serbia,  Kasson  thought  that  in 
few  years  there  would  be  "marl 
ress"  in  Serbia's  financial  and  o 
cial  resources  and  a  "largely  inc 
demand  for  certain  classes  of  ir 
tures."15 

That  summer  Kasson  retun 
Washington  for  consultations16 
apparently  argued  strongly  for 
establishment  of  diplomatic  rela 
with  the  two  Danubian  principa 
When  he  returned  to  Vienna  in 
1879,  an  instruction  from  Secre 
Evarts  awaited  him  indicating  t 
recent  changes  in  the  map  of  eg 
Europe  seemed  "to  open  an  era 
political  and  material  developmi 
cannot  but  react  beneficially  upi 
countries  which  have  now,  or  m 
hereafter,  have  close  relations  c 
merce  and  friendship  with  the  c 
now  entering  the  family  of  nati< 
Kasson  was  instructed  to  visit  I 
and  Bucharest  to  determine  wh; 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  was  d< 
the  Serbian  and  Romanian  Gove 
ments,  what  grade  of  diplomats 
would  be  acceptable  to  them,  an 
far  these  governments  are  prep; 
enter  upon  reciprocal  action  tow 
us."  In  discussing  the  possibility 
tiating  treaties  with  these  two  c 
Kasson  was  told  to  use  as  mode 
1871  treaty  between  the  United 
and  Italy  on  commerce  and  navi 
an  1878  consular  treaty  with  Ita 
an  1871  trademarks  convention 
Austria-Hungary.17 

Kasson  journeyed  to  Belgra< 
October  1879  to  confer  with  Ser 
Foreign  Minister  Jovan  Ristic.  I 
drafted  a  commercial  treaty  to  p 
to  Ristic  but  found  that  the  fore 
minister  had  prepared  one  of  hit 
calling  for  a  2-year  provisional  c 
cial  arrangement  while  negotiati 
tinued  toward  a  final  treaty.  Ka 
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t  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  receive 
the  letters  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  accredit  you  in 
Serbia  as  Minister  Resident  and  Consul 
General.  I  am  delighted  to  see  friendly 
relations  inaugurated  between  our  two 
countries,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
and  my  Government  will  heartily 
endeavor  to  consolidate  and  combine 
them. 

The  sentiments  of  friendship  which 
the  illustrious  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  expresses  and  the 
wishes  which  he  attests  for  me  and  my 
people  are  particularly  dear  to  me  and 
entirely  respond  to  the  feelings  which  we 
bear  to  your  country. 

Nor  am  I  less  moved,  Mr.  Minister, 
by  the  congratulations  which  you  bring 
me  on  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of 
royalty  in  Serbia,  and  I  beg  you  to  inter- 
pret my  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  illustrious  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  You  will  please  also 
convey  to  him,  Mr.  Minister,  the 
assurances  that  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  sentiments  which  he  caused  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  your  amiable  agency  on 
the  occasion  of  the  attempt  which  was 
directed  against  my  person. 

I  congratulate  myself,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  the  choice  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen  upon  you  whom 
I  have  already  long  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  and  appreciating,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  and  my  government  to 
facilitate  the  mission  which  has  been  con- 
fided to  you. 

King  Milan's  Response 
to  Eugene  Schuyler, 
November  10,  1882 


King  Milan  Obrenovic 
(1854-1901) 

Educated  in  France.  Following  the 
assassination  of  Prince  Michael  in  1868 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regency,  he 
became  Prince  of  Serbia  in  1872.  In 
1882  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Serbia. 
He  abdicated  the  throne  on  March  6, 
1889. 
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Cedomilj  Mijatovic 
(1842-1932) 


Politician,  author,  historian.  Studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Zurich  and  in  1866 
became  a  university  professor  in 
Belgrade.  Served  as  Minister  of  Finance 
in  1873  and  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions. Was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1880-81  and  1888-89).  An  intimate 
friend  of  Milan  Obrenovic.  After  King 
Milan's  abdication  in  1889,  Mijatovic  was 
Serbia's  minister  in  London  and  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote  romantic  short 
stories  for  youth  and  was  the  first  to 
study  systematically  Serbian  economic 
history.  He  also  translated  English 
historical  works. 
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objected  that  such  a  treaty  "cou 
be  put  into  execution  before  it  v 
expire  by  its  own  limitations''  ar 
that  the  United  States  desired  a 
"durable  treaty,  which  should  r€ 
fully  the  principles  of  the  relatic 
established  between  the  two  coi 
and  the  international  rights  to  t 
accorded  to  their  respective  citi 
Ristic  seemed  inclined  to  accept 
Kasson's  point  of  view,  althougl 
alluded  to  the  heavy  commercia 
sure  which  Austria-Hungary,  th 
which  all  Serbian  commerce  hac 
was  exerting  on  Serbia.  Ministe 
Finance  Vladimir  Jovanovic  pre 
Kasson  another  draft  document 
more  closely  resembled  the  one 
American  minister  had  preparec 
Kasson  deleted  from  Jovanovic'; 
the  provision  for  the  adjustmenl 
international  tariff  and  added  ai 
relating  to  consular  affairs  and 
safeguarding  of  the  religious  rig 
Americans  in  Serbia.  This  revis< 
a  combined  commercial  and  con: 
agreement,  was  submitted  to  th 
bian  Government  for  its  conside 
While  in  Belgrade  Kasson  w 
ceived  with  "great  cordiality"  by 
Milan.  Kasson,  like  Schuyler  3  y 
before,  reported  that  the  Prince 
their  30-minute  meeting,  struck 
very  knowledgeable,  so  much  so 
Kasson  overestimated  Milan's  &{ 
years. 

He  inquired  of  the  character  of  i 
merce  which  might  be  developed  bel 
two  countries,  and  declared  with  a  s 
already  American  'graisse'  (probably 
lard)  was  imported  into  Serbia,  althi 
was  an  abundant  article  of  their  owr 
tion.  We  also  spoke  of  agricultural  n 
and  tools  for  the  soil,  of  American  a 
etc.  He  left  me  with  the  impression 
wish  that  my  negotiations  with  his  J 
might  be  successful.  He  is  a  young  r 
perhaps  thirty  five  years,  with  a  hai 
and  intelligent  face,  and  I  believe  pt 
political  sagacity,  which  is  much  nee 
relation  to  his  neighbors.19 

In  Belgrade  Kasson  met  an 
American  attempting  to  negotia 
arms  contract  to  equip  the  Serb 
army;  he  expressed  an  earnest  1 
a  consulate  be  established  there 
and  advise  American  businessm 
Kasson  also  obtained  statistics  <• 
bian  exports  and  imports,  which 
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Bad  were  not  completely  accurate 
sh  ami  other  foreign  goods 
:  into  Serbia  were  credited  to 
tm-Hungary,  the  last  country 
ugh  which  they  wore  transported. 
*n:  these  statistics  to  the  Depart- 

:e.  along  with  a  list  of 
ign  diplomatic  and  consular 
esentatives  in  Serbia  and  Serbian 
>matic  representatives  abroad.21 
separate  despatch  he  trans- 
report  on  conditions  in  Serbia 
red  from  his  notes  and  observa- 
I  during  his  visit.  This  report 
nbed  the  organization  of  the 
rnment,  the  financial  condition  of 
>ia,  industry,  agriculture,  ways  of 
nunication,  and  the  education  and 
of  the  people.  Kasson  said 
i  formed  "a  most  favorable 
ion  of  the  natural  mental  vigor  of 
e."  but  the  Serbs  were  almost 
r.  Their  faults  "were  not  those 
v.  but  rather  those  of  'smart- 
and  he  attributed  this  to  the  in- 
ice  of  Turkish  rule.  Direct  contact 
Western  civilization  and  manners, 
>on  hoped,  would  lead  to  improve- 
t  in  this  regard.22 

Before  leaving  the  city  Kasson  was 
by  Jovanovic  that  the  Serbian 
?rnment  had  accepted  the  commer- 
irticles  of  the  draft  treaty,  but  that 
:onsular  articles  would  have  to  be 
sted  further  with  Foreign  Minister 
ic,  who  was  ill  but  who  had  to  leave 
jade  on  business  as  soon  as  he  recu- 
isson  agreed  to  Jovanovic's 
n  that  the  negotiations  be  con- 
ed in  Vienna  with  the  Serbian 
ge  d'affaires.  Although  Ristic  was 

to  meet  with  Kasson,  he  did 
smit  a  note  to  Kasson  listing  his  ob- 
>  the  consular  provisions,  most 
iich.  Kasson  believed,  were  based 
misapprehensions,  and  were  easily 

in  the  judgment  of  the 
■etary  who  brought  them."  23 

e  American  side,  the  only 
>us  question  regarding  a  treaty  with 
■  Serbia  or  Romania  was  an  accusa- 
in  American  Jewish  organization 
the  Romanian  Government  was 
>'  of  violating  the  rights  of  Jews 

I  provision  in  the  treaty  of 
in  guaranteeing  religious  liberty  in 
.  independent  states.  Secretary 
formed  Kasson  of  these  objec- 
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.  .  .  the  value  of  Serbian  plums  sent 
to  the  United  States  is  not  far  from  a 
million  dollars  annually.  Mr. 
Milanovitch,  one  of  the  large  plum 
dealers  in  Belgrade,  assures  me  that  he 
has  himself  sent  to  America  in  one  year 
as  many  as  two  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds,  worth  on  the  average  about 
$80,000.  Generally,  the  prunes  are 
roughly  dried  and  packed  in  casks  or 
mats,  but  two  or  three  dealers  have  lately 
undertaken  to  dry  the  plums  by  artificial 
heat,  as  in  France,  and  export  them  in 


neat  boxes,  so  that  while  being  superior 
in  quality  they  present  a  better  ap- 
pearance and  bring  a  higher  price.  The 
plums  in  Serbia  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  if  orders  could  be  sent  directly  to 
Belgrade,  not  only  could  a  better  class  of 
prunes  be  obtained,  but  they  could  be  put 
upon  the  market  in  New  York  more 
cheaply  than  at  present. 

Despatch  from  Eugene  Schuyler 
to  the  Department  of  State, 
March  29,  1883 
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tions  and  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Government  "has  ever  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Hebrew  race 
in  foreign  countries,  and  has  viewed 
with  abhorrence  the  wrongs  to  which 
they  have,  at  various  periods,  been  sub- 
jected by  the  followers  of  other  creeds  in 
the  East."  The  Secretary  was  not  in- 
clined to  make  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions conditional  upon  the  government's 
protection  of  the  rights  of  Jews,  but  he 
told  Kasson  that  "any  terms  favorable  to 
the  interest  of  this  much-injured  people 
which  you  may  be  able  to  secure  in  the 
negotiations  now  pending  with  the 
Government  of  Roumania  would  be 
agreeable  and  gratifying  to  this  Depart- 
ment." 24 

Kasson  responded  to  Evarts  by  ex- 
plaining the  principles  behind  his  in- 
cluding an  article  on  religious  liberty  in 
the  draft  treaty  which  he  had  just 
presented  to  the  Serbian  Government. 
He  admitted  that  it  had  been  his  first  in- 
clination to  incorporate  in  the  treaty,  by 
explicit  reference,  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  on  the  question  of 
religious  liberties.  Further  reflection, 
however,  led  him  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion in  a  separate  and  independent  pro- 
vision. He  thought  that  it  was  "more 
becoming  to  the  national  dignity  that 
our  stipulations  should  be  direct,  and 
that  no  reference  should  be  made  to  a 
foreign  international  contract,  which 
might  even  in  a  remote  degree,  involve 
my  government  in  the  constructions  to 
be  given  to  that  instrument  by  its 
signers,  or  in  the  principles  upon  which 
that  act  of  foreign  intervention  existed." 
Kasson  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  was  not  an  agreement  with  the 
Danubian  principalities  "but  a  treaty  be- 
tween aliens  imposing  conditions  of  inte- 
rior legislation  upon  the  independence  of 
a  weaker  neighbor."  More  importantly, 
Kasson  thought  it  unwise  "to  associate 
the  United  States  Government  with  the 
European  Powers  in  that  system  of 
foreign  intervention  and  control  of  other 
countries,  which  from  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  Poland,  has  been  the  occa- 
much  oppression  against  the 
ndependence  and  liberty." 


Kasson  was  convinced  that  "with  the 
exception  of  always  possible  isolated  in- 
stances of  injustice"  in  the  principalities, 
the  only  cause  for  concern  was  "the  ex- 
tent and  the  mode  of  granting  to  the 
Hebrews  the  rights  of  citizenship," 
which  was  a  question  "so  peculiarly  per- 
taining to  interior  administration  as  to 
render  foreign  judgment  upon  it  inad- 
missible." The  provisions  on  religious 
liberty  in  the  Serbian  draft  treaty,  the 
text  of  which  Kasson  enclosed  with  his 
despatch,  were  designed  "to  secure  to 
American  citizens  of  all  faiths,  protec- 
tion of  person  and  property,  equally 
with  that  given  to  natives,  full  rights  of 
trade,  and  full  liberty  for  the  exercise  by 
them  of  the  rights  of  religious  faith  and 
of  public  worship."  25 

Throughout  1880  Kasson's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Serbian  envoy  in  Vienna 
proved  unproductive,  as  Serbia,  out  of 
deference  to  Austria-Hungary,  delayed 
commercial  negotiations  with  other 
countries  until  it  had  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Austria-Hungary.26 
For  much  of  the  summer  and  fall 
Kasson  was  back  in  the  United  States 
successfully  campaigning  for  reelection 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
October  1880  the  Ristic  ministry  fell  and 
was  replaced  by  a  new  ministry  in  which 
Cedomilj  Mijatovic  was  Foreign  Minister 
and  Finance  Minister.  The  change  was 
welcomed  by  Kasson,  who  said  that  the 
new  government  was  considered  liberal 
in  foreign  relations  and  inclined  to  the 
most-favored-nation  system  of  treaties. 
It  was  even  reported  that  Mijatovic's 
wife,  who  was  close  to  Princess  Natalija, 
had  relatives  in  the  United  States.27 

In  December  1880  the  Serbian  envoy 
at  Vienna  notified  Kasson  that  the  new 
government  would  welcome  a  U.S.  diplo- 
matic representative  at  Belgrade. 
Evarts  instructed  Kasson  to  reply  that 
the  United  States  would  be  happy  to 
appoint  a  representative  at  Belgrade 
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William  M.  Evarts 
(1818-1901) 

Born  in  Boston.  He  graduated  1 
Yale  (1837)  and  attended  Harvard  1 
School  (1838-39).  Was  admitted  to 
bar  and  practiced  in  New  York.  Ev 
was  chief  counsel  for  President  Joh 
in  the  impeachment  trial  of  1868  an 
torney  General  in  President  Johnso 
Cabinet  (1868-69).  He  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  from  March  187' 
til  March  1881,  and  as  such  defined 
American  policy  with  regard  to  an 
mian  canal,  took  a  strong  stand  tov 
Mexico  in  defense  of  American  live: 
property,  and  directed  the  negotiat 
treaties  with  China  relating  to  com 
merce  and  immigration.  Evarts  wa; 
delegate  to  the  International  Monei 
Conference  at  Paris  in  1881  and  se I 
one  term  as  Senator  from  New  Yoi 
beginning  in  1885. 
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to  inquire  as  to  the  rank  of  the  Ser- 
rapresentative  to  be  sent  to  the 

ites.28  But  the  Serbian  envoy, 
istructions.  told  Kasson  that  his 
rnment  sincerely  regretted  that  "the 
t>nt  condition  of  our  finances  does 
illow  it  to  nominate  its  representa- 
:iear  the  United  States  of  America; 
it  indulges  the  hope  that  the  great 
wealthy  Republic  will  not  for  that 
>n  be  less  disposed  to  nominate  its 
esentative  at  Belgrade."  Kasson 
d  Evarts'  attention  to  this  "dignified 
ouching  appeal"  and  urged  that  the 
ites  lend  its  moral  support  to 
nment  of  Serbia  by  appointing 
>resentative  at  Belgrade. 

struggling  to  establish  its  in- 
e  with  the  civilization  of  Western 
pe,  under  many  difficulties  arising  from 
rful  intervening  neighbors,  and  from  the 
•ns  imposed  on  it  by  the  provisions  of 
erlin  Congress.  It  would  seem  to  have  a 
I  right  to  the  generous  consideration  of 
■eer.  richer,  and  more  disinterested 
:  the  family  of  nations.29 

Vt  the  same  time  Serbia  indicated 
adiness  to  resume  the  treaty 
nations  with  the  United  States.  In 
1880  Eugene  Schuyler  had  been 
;d  diplomatic  agent  and  consul 
ral  to  Romania  and  empowered  to 
tiate  commercial  and  consular 
ies  with  that  government.  Kasson 
that,  in  view  of  his  own  imminent 
7i  to  the  United  States  to  resume 
eat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  similarity  of  the  questions  under 

in  the  treaties  proposed  with 
wo  countries,  Schuyler  should  also 
ltrusted  with  the  Serbian  negotia- 


»?nition  of  Serbian  Independence 

cision  on  the  Serbian  request  for  a 
iiption  of  treaty  negotiations  and 
ippointment  of  a  U.S.  diplomatic 
jsentative  fell  to  the  new  U.S. 

lames  A.  Garfield,  and  his 
etary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine.  In 
1  1881,  a  month  after  taking  office, 
>e  sent  Schuyler  a  copy  of  the  draft 
y  previously  submitted  to  the 
ian  Government,  a  copy  of  Kasson's 
nents  on  the  draft  that  he  had  left 
the  Department  of  State  during  his 
to  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1880, 


and  a  copy  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress 
regarding  trademarks.  Schuyler  was 
asked  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Serbia  and  what  form  it  might 
take.31 

Schuyler  answered  that  the  United 
States  should  negotiate  separate  com- 
mercial and  consular  treaties,  so  that 
one  could  be  denounced,  if  necessary, 
without  affecting  the  other.  His  initial 
impression  was  that  Serbian-American 
trade  was  very  limited,  involving  only 
the  export  to  the  United  States  of  Ser- 
bian dried  plums  and  the  importation  of 
various  articles  of  American  origin  by 
way  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Moreover,  he  felt  the  chances  for  a 
marked  increase  in  trade  were  not 
bright.  Despite  the  construction  of  a 
new  railroad  by  Serbia  to  connect  with 
the  line  running  from  the  Greek  port  of 
Salonica,  which  would  permit  articles  to 
be  sent  directly  to  Serbia  without  pass- 
ing through  Austria-Hungary,  Schuyler 
believed  that  Austria-Hungary  would 
continue  to  exert  great  commercial  in- 
fluence over  Serbia  and  might  even,  in 
time,  annex  it. 

As  for  Kasson's  draft  treaty, 
Schuyler  proposed  a  number  of  revi- 
sions. The  most  prominent  was  the  ex- 
clusion altogether  of  the  article 
guaranteeing  religious  liberty,  which 
would  be  needed,  said  Schuyler,  only  if 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  this  right 
would  be  infringed.  Quoting  pertinent 
passages  from  the  Serbian  Constitution 
that  protected  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  except  for  the  right  of  non- 
Orthodox  faiths  to  educate  and  prose- 
lytize, Schuyler  argued  further  that  Ser- 
bia could  not  be  expected  by  treaty  to 
grant  rights  that  were  forbidden  by  its 
constitution.32  Secretary  Blaine 
approved  all  of  Schuyler's  suggested 
changes  and  authorized  him  to  negotiate 
separate  consular  and  commercial 
treaties  with  Serbia  and  to  insert  an 
article  regarding  trademarks  in  the  con- 
sular treaty.  Schuyler  was  advised  not 
to  sign  any  treaty  without  first  sub- 
mitting the  text  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  approval.33 


(Department  of  State  photo) 

James  G.  Blaine 
(1830-1893) 

Born  in  West  Brownsville,  Pa. 
Graduated  from  Washington  College 
(1847)  and  taught  school  in  Kentucky 
and  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  studied 
law.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Served  in  the  Maine 
legislature  (1859-62)  and  was  speaker 
1861-62.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  (1863-76)  and 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  (1869-75).  He 
was  Senator  from  Maine  1876-81.  An 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1876  and  again  in  1880.  Blaine  was 
Secretary  of  State  from  March  to 
December  1881.  Was  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate  in  1884.  He  was 
again  Secretary  of  State  from  March 
1889  until  June  1892.  As  Secretary,  he 
convened  and  presided  over  the  first 
Pan  American  Conference  in  1889. 
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here  are  no  large  proprietors  placed  in 
Servia.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
generally  poor,  and  cultivate  only  so 
much  soil  as  their  own  family  can 
manage  with  their  rude  implements,  as 
simple  in  the  workshop  as  they  are  on 
the  farm.  The  rudeness  extends  to  their 
wagons  and  to  all  their  draft  apparatus. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  saw  at  Belgrade 
great  activity  in  the  wagon  and  iron 


John  A.  Kasson 
(1822-1910) 


shops,  extending  late  into  the  night;  an- 
/  was  told  that  the  iron  smiths  worked 
double  sets  of  hands,  covering  night  am 
day.  In  agriculture,  and  all  the  indus- 
tries connected  with  it,  there  is  in  Serv 
a  new  and  almost  raw  but  fertile  world 
which  western  enterprise  must  soon 
enter  and  develope  by  persistently  urgii 
upon  the  people  the  advantages  of  new 
methods  of  culture. 

Despatch  from  John  A.  Kasson 
to  Secretary  of  State  Evarts, 
November  20,  1879 


Born  in  Vermont,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  (1842).  Was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1850  and  to  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  1857.  Was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1861 
and  helped  draft  the  platform.  Became 
first  Assistant  Postmaster  General  in 
the  Lincoln  Administration.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, Lincoln  called  a  postal  con- 
ference which  met  in  Paris  in  1863  and 
to  which  Kasson  was  a  delegate.  This 
conference  eventually  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Post 
Union.  In  1867  Kasson  acted  as  U.S. 
commissioner  in  the  negotiation  of  six 
postal  conventions.  Served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  (1863-67),  tl 
Iowa  State  legislature  (1868-72),  and 
again  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives (1873-77  and  1881-84).  He  was 
minister  to  Austria-Hungary  (1877-81) 
and  in  1884  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Germany,  where  he  served  as  the 
American  representative  at  the  intern; 
tional  conference  to  regulate  the  statu, 
of  the  Congo.  In  1889  Kasson  was  one 
of  the  American  representatives  at  th( 
Berlin  conference  to  regulate  the  statu 
of  Samoa.  He  also  was  a  member  of  tl 
British-American  joint  commission  wh  ) 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  solve  tl' 
Alaskan  boundary  dispute. 
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In  June  1881  Schuyler  went  to 

to  resume  the  negotiations. 
len  Prince  Milan  returned  to  the 
utal  from  a  trip  abroad,  the  Council 
Ministers  convened  on  June  28  to 
COBB  the  draft  treaties  that  Schuyler 

n  to  Foreign  Minister  Mijatovic. 
ter  that  day,  Schuyler  and  Mijatovic 

.■ached  agreement  and  initialed 
!  draft  treaties  on  behalf  of  their 
,-ernments.  Mijatovic  wanted  to  sign 
treaties  immediately,  but  Schuyler 
armed  him  that  the  texts  had  to  be 
voted  in  Washington.34  Thus  the 
aty  negotiations  that  had  sputtered 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  under 
sson  and  the  previous  Serbian 
vernment  were  concluded  with 
narkable  ease. 

Before  returning  to  Bucharest, 
luyler  had  an  audience  with  Prince 
Ian,  who  asked  him  to  thank  Presi- 
it  Garfield  for  resuming  the  negotia- 
ns.  During  his  stay,  Schuyler  revised 
estimate  of  the  potential  for  Serbian- 
rterican  trade  as  a  result  of  statistics 
it  showed  the  United  States  already 
■  importing  Serbian  dried  plums  in 
!  amount  of  nearly  $1  million  annual- 
He  now  became  convinced  that  there 
•re  other  openings  for  American  trade 
th  Serbia.35 
Having  submitted  copies  of  the  ini- 
led  treaties  to  the  Department  of 
ate  for  approval,  Schuyler  spent  most 
die  summer  in  Bucharest  awaiting  a 
)ly.  Washington,  though,  was  preoc- 
jied  with  the  shooting  on  July  2  of 
esident  Garfield  and  his  death  1 1 
eks  later.  On  September  23,  shortly 
er  the  President  died  and  after 
luyler  had  sent  several  anxious 

ms  to  the  Department  of  State 
:iceming  the  fate  of  the  agreements, 
1  received  a  cable  approving  the  texts 
I  the  treaties.36  He  set  out  for  Belgrade 
I  October  9,  and  on  October  14  he  and 
Jtatovic  signed  the  consular  and  com- 
f  rcial  treaties.  By  this  act  the  United 

rmally  recognized  the  inde- 
;  idence  of  Serbia.37  That  day  Prince 
Jan  conveyed  to  Schuyler  his  con- 
cences  on  the  death  of  President  Gar- 


field, and  the  Prince  and  Mijatovic  ex- 
pressed their  great  desire  that  the 
United  States  have  "a  regular  if  not  per- 
manent representative  at  Belgrade." 
Schuyler  was  certain  that  such  an 
appointment  was  warranted  by 
American  interests,  which  he  said  were 
greater  in  Belgrade  than  in  Bucharest. 
From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Ser- 
bian plum  crop,  he  said,  was  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Budapest  and  Trieste.  He  also  said  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  just  signed,  a 
fast-working  American,  whom  he  did  not 
identify,  had  obtained  "an  exclusive  con- 
cession for  a  pork-packing  establishment 
on  the  American  plan  and  with 
American  machinery  and  processes," 
which  would  probably  pave  the  way  for 
other  American  enterprises  being 
started  in  Belgrade.38 

Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Shortly  thereafter,  Schuyler  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  await  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  the  treaties.  Secretary  of 
State  Frelinghuysen  had  asked  that  he 
prolong  his  stay  in  the  event  his  exper- 
tise was  required  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  finally  ratified  the  treaties  on 
July  5,  1882.39  Schuyler  also  received  a 
new  commission  as  minister  resident 
and  consul  general  to  Romania,  Serbia, 
and  Greece.  He  was  to  reside  at  Athens 
and  was  to  visit  Bucharest  and  Belgrade 
at  least  once  a  year.40 

The  presentation  of  his  credentials 
as  the  first  U.S.  diplomatic  represent- 
ative to  Serbia  and  the  formal  exchange 
of  the  ratified  treaties  was  delayed  by 
an  assassination  attempt  October  25, 
1882,  on  Milan,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  earlier  that  year.  The  for- 
mal presentation  did  not  take  place  until 
November  10,  1882. 

Accompanied  by  one  of  the  king's 
aides  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
Schuyler  was  driven  from  his  hotel  to 
the  palace  in  a  court  carriage.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  palace,  the  guard  pre- 
sented arms  and  a  band  played  "Hail 
Columbia."  Schuyler  was  received  in  a 
solemn  ceremony  by  King  Milan,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  letter  of  credence  and 
a  letter  from  President  Arthur  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  assumption  of 
the  title  and  dignity  of  King  of  Serbia, 


and  with  whom  he  briefly  exchanged 
formal  remarks.  Following  the  audience, 
Schuyler  had  a  private  talk  with  the 
king  and  was  subsequently  presented  to 
Queen  Natalija.  He  was  then  returned  to 
his  hotel  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
had  arrived. 

On  November  15  a  dinner  was  given 
by  the  king  in  Schuyler's  honor,  at  which 
several  Serbian  ministers  and  foreign 
diplomats  were  present.  The  king  pro- 
posed a  toast  to  President  Arthur,  and 
Schuyler  responded  with  a  toast  to  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  That  evening 
Schuyler  also  exchanged  with  the  Ser- 
bian foreign  minister  the  official  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaties.41  Schuyler  reported 
that  the  Serbian-American  treaties  were 
being  used  as  models  by  Serbia  in  nego- 
tiating similar  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries.42 

Formal  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Serbia,  one  of  the  six 
republics  of  present-day  Yugoslavia, 
were  thereby  inaugurated.43  In  1883 
Edward  Maxwell  Grant,  whom  Schuyler 
said  was  the  only  American  he  could 
find  residing  in  Belgrade,  was  appointed 
vice  consul  there.44  Schuyler  was  re- 
called to  Washington  in  1884,  and  his 
successors  at  Athens  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  difficulties  in  properly  cover- 
ing events  in  Serbia  and  Romania  while 
residing  in  Athens.45  In  1883  a  Serbian 
consulate  general  was  established  at 
New  York,46  but  it  was  not  until  1917 
that  Serbia  sent  a  minister  to  the  United 
States.47 

Even  after  leaving  Serbia,  Schuyler 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  In  an  1889  article 
surveying  Serbian  history,  Schuyler 
commented  with  much  favor  on  the 
recently-promulgated  Serbian  Constitu- 
tion. 

On  comparing  the  new  constitution,  the 
definitive  text  of  which  lies  before  me  as  I 
write,  with  the  old  one  and  with  other  con- 
stitutions of  Europe,  what  strikes  one  is  the 
great  advantage  it  has  over  the  old,  and  then 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  constitutions 
in  Europe.  One  might  have  perhaps  a  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  all  its  good  qualities,  were  it 
not  that  the  Serbians  are  an  honest, 
straightforward,  conservative  and  law-abiding 
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A  Minnesotan  in  Search  of  Serbian  Treasure 


.  i 


On  one  of  my  visits  to  Belgrade  I  hap- 
pened to  hear  some  vague  rumors  about 
an  unfortunate  American  who  had  been 
seeking  for  treasure  in  several  of  the  old 
ruined  castles  of  Serbia.  I  heard  enough 
to  interest  me  deeply,  and  seized  the 
first  occasion  for  obtaining  accurate  in- 
formation. What  I  am  now  about  to  tell 
was  chiefly  derived  from  Mr. 
Miyatovitch,  afterwards  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Finance.  .  .  . 

In  July,  1875,  a  man,  evidently  a 
foreigner,  came  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  at  Belgrade.  When  he  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  Minister,  and  was 
asked  why  he  came  to  Serbia,  and  why 
especially  he  wished  to  see  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  he  said — in  a  strange 
German-English  dialect — that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  owned  a 
farm  in  Minnesota  which  he  worked 
with  his  children;  but  that  he  was  unfit 
for  hard  work,  as  he  had  served  in  the 
war  as  a  private,  had  been  wounded, 
and  was  then  receiving  a  pension  of  six 
dollars  a  month.  .  .  . 

He  then  said  that  he  was  of  Serbian 
origin;  that  his  name  was  August  Boyne 
de  Lazar;  that  he  was  born  in  Chemnitz 
in  Saxony  in  1818;  and  that  after  the 
revolution  in  1848,  in  which  he  was  im- 
plicated, he  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  He  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
a  family  closely  related  to  that  of  Prince 
Lazar;  which  was  once  so  rich  and 
powerful  that  it  owned  Sokol,  Shabatz, 
and  other  towns  in  the  Shumadia — that 
wonderful  forest-country,  even  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  a  word  expres- 
sing the  rustling  of  the  leaves.  When  he 
said  this,  the  Minister,  who  is  well- 
versed  in  history,  remembered  an  old 
tradition  that  the  Obolitch  family  had 
owned  property  in  this  region;  and  he 
advised  the  American,  if  he  searched  at 
all,  to  confine  himself  to  the  delta  be- 
tween the  Sava  and  the  Drina,  where 
these  towns  are  situated.  .  .  . 

Boyne  spent  a  whole  year  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  then  began  to 
explore  the  districts  of  Morava  and 
Kraguyevatz.  He  occasionally  returned 
to  Belgrade;  and  the  Minister,  who  had 
become  more  and  more  interested  in  him 


and  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  his 
straightforwardness,  his  earnestness, 
and  his  simple  piety,  assisted  him  from 
time  to  time  with  food,  linen,  clothes, 
and  even  money.  Boyne  had  gradually 
learned  a  little  Serbian,  and  wherever  he 
went  tried  to  do  good  to  the  people 
about  him;  leaving  a  most  favourable 
opinion  of  him  on  all  with  whom  he  had 
to  do.  What  particularly  struck  my 
friend  the  Minister  was  that  he  general- 
ly prayed  aloud,  and  that  his  prayers 
were  extemporized,  and  suited  to  par- 
ticular circumstances.  "I  was  deeply 
touched,"  the  Minister  said,  "when  he 
prayed  for  Serbia,  the  Prince,  the  whole 
Serbian  nation;  and  especially  for  the 
children  of  this  nation  who  frequent  the 
schools,  upon  whom  he  implored  the 
Almighty's  blessing.  ..." 

In  May,  1876,  Boyne  was  full  of 
hope,  and  said  that  he  had  found  certain 
signs  of  an  old  ruined  castle  not  far 
from  Kraguyevatz.  He  came  again  to 
Belgrade  in  June  during  a  period  of 
great  heat,  on  foot  and  utterly  destitute; 
and  was  almost  immediately  taken  ill. 
The  Minister  was  absent  at  the  time;  but 
a  lady  went  to  see  him  in  the  wretched 
cottage  where  he  had  found  a  lodging, 
and  provided  him  with  linen  and  other 
necessaries.  This  friend  on  a  later  visit 
found  that  everything  had  been  stolen 
from  him  in  the  weak  state  in  which  he 
was;  and  therefore  had  him  transferred 
to  the  hospital.  .  .  .  When  the  Minister 
returned  to  Belgrade  he  went  to  see 
poor  Boyne,  and  found  him  dying.  He 
expired  on  the  morning  of  August  3, 
1876,  and  was  buried  among  the  poor  in 
the  highest  spot  of  the  cemetery  of 
Belgrade,  whence  there  is  a  lovely  view 
over  the  Danube.  The  body  of  this 
unknown  and  friendless  American,  the 
possible  descendent — and  the  last — of 
the  hero  King  Lazar,  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  one  mourner  only — the 
Serbian  Prime  Minister.  .  .  . 

Eugene  Schulyer,  "The  Minnesota  Heir 
of  the  Serbian  King:  A  Consular  Ex- 
perience," in  Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaeffer, 
Eugene  Schuyler:  Selected  Essays  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901), 
pp.  303-320. 


people,  who  have  done  so  well  under  a 
perfect  constitution  that  they  may  be  f 
trusted  to  work  this  one  rightly.  The  s 
ment  of  rights  of  Serbian  citizens  is  ve 
clearly  expressed,  and  they  are  fully  ec 
those  of  Americans  or  Englishmen.48 

While  an  American  and  a  Yug 
scholar,  looking  back  on  the  perioc 
U.S.  recognition  of  Serbian  inde- 
pendence, agreed  that  Kasson  was 
sentimental  in  his  dealings  with  Se 
than  was  Schuyler,  whom  they  cor 
sidered  a  Slavophile,49  one  must  cr 
each  with  great  determination,  en< 
and  vision  in  helping  to  establish 
Serbian-American  relations. 


'See  Edward  Younger,  "The  Early 
Diplomatic  Career  of  John  A.  Kasson,' 
published  Ph.D.  dissertation,  George 
Washington  University,  1942,  and  Yoi 
John  A.  Kasson:  Politics  and  Diploma 
Lincoln  to  McKinley  (Iowa  City:  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  1955).  Reg; 
Schuyler's  career,  see  Marion  Moore    I 
Coleman,  "Eugene  Schuyler:  Diplomat 
ordinary  from  the  United  States  to  Ru 
1867-1876,"  Russian  Review,  VII  (Aut  i 
1947),  pp.  33-48;  and  Ronald  J.  Jensei 
"Eugene  Schuyler  and  the  Balkan  Crif ' 
Diplomatic  History,  V  (Winter  1981), 

§p.  23-37.  A  biographical  sketch  by 
chuyler's  sister,  with  extracts  from  h  ( 
and  letters  to  his  family  and  friends,  is  i 
Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaeffer,  Eugene  Sc  i 
Selected  Essays  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1901).  Professor  Jens 
George  Mason  University  is  currently 
work  on  a  biography  of  Schuyler. 

2Despatch  21  from  Bucharest,  Ma?  ( 
1867.  (National  Archives,  Record  Groi  E 
Despatches  from  U.S.  Consuls  at  Bucl  t 
vol.  1) 

instruction  13  to  Bucharest,  June  I 

1867.  (Ibid.,  Instructions  to  U.S.  Cons  t, 
46) 

■•Despatch  39  from  Bucharest,  Dec  il 
10,  1867.  (Ibid.,  Despatches  from  U.S.  o 
suls  at  Bucharest,  vol.  1) 

5A  copy  of  Czapkay's  certificate  ol 
naturalization,  dated  August  7,  1866,   £ 
Francisco,  and  a  long  letter  to  Secret;  < 
State  Seward  from  trie  Hungarian  pat  »t 
Louis  Kossuth,  dated  January  20,  186 
recommending  Czapkay  for  the  consul  ^ 
at  Bucharest,  are  ibid.,  Letters  of  Ap 
tion  and  Recommendation  During  the 
Administrations  of  A.  Lincoln  and  A. 
Johnson. 

"Instruction  35  to  Bucharest,  Jun<  6. 

1868.  (Ibid.,  Instructions  to  U.S.  Corns, 
49) 

'Despatch  52  from  Bucharest,  Junlz 
1868,  and  despatch  55  from  Buchares  Ju 
1,  1868.  (Ibid.,  Despatches  from  U.S.  ins 
at  Bucharest,  vol.  1) 

8Despatch  71  from  Czapkay  at  Sa 
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',  April  9,  1869,  and  despatch  73 
Francisco,  June  30,  1869,  (ibid.); 
tter  from  Mrs.  L.  J.  Czapkay  to  Secretary 
Seward,  December  15,  1868  (ibid., 
:  Application  and  Recommendation 
iray  the  Administrations  of  A.  Lincoln  and 
ion);  letter  from  Adolph  Buchner, 

December  26,  1869,  to  Secretary 
Hamilton  Fish  (ibid.,  Despatches 

I  lonsuls  at  Bucharest,  vol.  1). 
. ,  ler's  letter  to  Miss  King,  Belgrade, 
1876,  quoted  in  Schaeffer,  Eugene 
huuler:  Selected  Essays,  pp.  57-59. 

>patch  105  from  Vienna,  August  3, 
■eign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
nington:  Government  Printing 
578),  pp.  50-51) 
■Timothy  I .  Smith  was  appointed  consul 
Galatz  on\lav  23,  1878.  (Register  of  the 
ent  of  State  (Washington:  Govern- 
mt  Printing  Office,  1879),  p.  30) 

patch  126  from  Vienna,  November 
(Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
'9  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
e,  1879).  p.  38) 

'Instruction  67  to  Vienna,  December  2, 
:  lonal  Archives,  Record  Group  59, 
jlomatic  Instructions  of  the  Department  of 
lite,  Austria,  vol.  1). 

■'Despatches  180  and  181  from  Vienna, 
Irch  31,  1879.  (Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Sited  States,  1879,  pp.  58-61). 

"Kasson  left  Vienna  on  May  15  and 
:  irently  met  in  June  with  Secretary  of 
irts.  In  a  letter  written  in  the 
ites  on  July  5,  Kasson  said  he 
jhned  to  return  to  Washington  later  in  the 
itith  to  receive  "instructions  touching  the 
leal  business  of  which  the  Secretary  spoke 
i. National  Archives,  Despatches  from 
states  Ministers  to  Austria,  vol.  27) 
■rived  back  in  Vienna  on  August  28. 
"Instruction  121  to  Vienna,  July  30, 

■eign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
79-80)  In  this  instruction,  Evarts 
lentea  on  Kasson's  "lively  apprecia- 
te importance  of  beginning  an  "in- 
•rcourse"  with  Romania  and  Serbia. 
''Despatch  255  from  Kasson  at  Belgrade, 
)j>ber29,  1879.  (National  Archives,  Record 
GJup  59,  Despatches  from  United  States 
-  to  Austria,  vol.  27) 
'I'i>d. 

atch  258  from  Vienna,  November 

Ibid.) 
:2Despatch  261  from  Vienna,  November 

Ibid.) 
-'Despatch  258  from  Vienna,  November 
lf  1879.  (/fad.) 

ruction  138  to  Vienna,  November 

with  enclosed  letter  of  October  30, 
Mver  S.  Isaacs  and  others  to 
etary  of  State  Evarts.  (Foreign  Relations 

ted  States,  1880  (Washington: 

ent  Printing  Office,  1880),  pp. 

-patch  271  from  Vienna,  December 
it.  (National  Archives,  Record  Group 
etches  from  United  States  Ministers 
a,  vol.  27) 
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26Regarding  the  negotiation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Serbia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  was  ratified  by  Serbia  in 
June  1881,  as  well  as  the  "secret  convention" 
of  June  28,  1881,  by  which  Serbia  in  effect 
signed  away  its  right  to  determine  its  own 
foreign  policy,  see  Michael  Boro  Petrovich,  A 
History  of  Modern  Serbia,  1804-1918,  vol.  II 
(New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovitch, 
1976),  pp.  411-415. 

"Despatch  395  from  Vienna,  December 
17,  1880  (National  Archives,  Record  Group 
59,  Despatches  from  United  States  Ministers 
to  Austria,  vol.  28);  unofficial  letter  from 
Eugene  Schuyler  at  Bucharest  to  Secretary 
of  State  Evarts,  December  6,  1880.  (Ibid., 
Despatches  from  United  States  Ministers  to 
Romania,  vol.  1) 

28Note  from  Filip  Hristic,  Serbian 
Minister  in  Vienna,  to  Kasson,  December  23, 

1880,  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State 
as  an  enclosure  to  despatch  401  from  Vienna, 
December  25,  1880.  (Ibid.,  Despatches  from 
United  States  Ministers  to  Austria,  vol.  28); 
Instruction  209  to  Vienna,  January  13,  1881. 
(Ibid.,  Diplomatic  Instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Austria,  vol.  3) 

29Despatch  426  from  Vienna,  February 
23,  1881,  with  which  was  enclosed  Hristic  s 
note  of  February  13  to  Kasson.  (Ibid., 
Despatches  from  United  States  Ministers  to 
Austria,  vol.  28) 

30Despatch  414  from  Vienna,  January  19, 

1881.  (Ibid.) 

31Instruction  33  to  Bucharest,  April  12, 
1881.  (National  Archives,  Record  Group  59, 
Diplomatic  Instructions  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Romania,  vol.  1) 

32Despatch  66  from  Bucharest,  April  30, 
1881.  (Ibid.,  Despatches  from  United  States 
Ministers  to  Romania,  vol.  1) 

"Instruction  39  to  Bucharest,  May  23, 
1881.  (Ibid.,  Diplomatic  Instructions  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Romania,  vol.  1) 

34Despatch  77  from  Schuyler  at  Belgrade, 
June  30,  1881.  (National  Archives,  Record 
Group  59,  Despatches  from  United  States 
Ministers  to  Romania,  vol.  2) 

3iIbid. 

36Despatch  92  from  Bucharest,  October  8, 
1881.  (Ibid.,  Despatches  from  United  States 
Ministers  to  Romania,  vol.  1) 

37John  Bassett  Moore,  A  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  vol.  I  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1906),  pp.  115-116.  For 
the  texts  of  the  treaties,  see  Charles  I. 
Bevans,  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Agreements  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
1776-1949,  vol.  12  (Washington:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1974),  pp.  1227-1237. 

38Despatch  94  from  Schuyler  at  Belgrade, 
October  16,  1881.  (National  Archives,  Record 
Group  59,  Despatches  from  United  States 
Ministers  to  Romania,  vol.  1) 

39Letter  from  Frelinghuysen  to  Schuyler, 
February  25,  1882.  (Ibid.,  Diplomatic  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State,  Romania, 
vol.  1) 

40Instruction  1  to  Athens,  July  5,  1882. 
(Ibid.,  Diplomatic  Instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Greece,  vol.  1) 


■"Despatches  1  and  2  (Serbian  Series) 
from  Schuyler  at  Belgrade,  October  28  and 
November  16,  1882.  (National  Archives, 
Record  Group  59,  Despatches  from  United 
States  Ministers  to  Romania,  vol.  2) 

"Despatch  5  (Serbian  Series)  from 
Schuyler  at  Belgrade,  November  17,  1882. 
(Ibid.) 

43Dr.  Milan  Bulajic,  former  Yugloslav 
Consul  General  in  New  York,  marks  the 
beginning  of  diplomatic  relations  as  the  ex- 
change of  notes  between  Kasson  and  Hristic 
in  Vienna  in  February  1881.  (Milan  Bulajic, 
"Establishment  of  Yugoslav-American 
Diplomatic  Relations,'  The  Diplomatic  Corps 
of  Belgrade,  1971/2,  pp.  21-22. 

"Despatches  1  and  5  (Serbian  Consular 
Series)  from  Schuyler  at  Athens,  March  13 
and  August  20,  1883.  (National  Archives, 
Record  Group  59,  Despatches  from  United 
States  Consuls  at  Belgrade,  vol.  1). 

45Charles  Jelavich,  "American  Percep- 
tions of  Serbia  in  the  1870's  and  1880's, 
unpublished  paper  in  the  author's  possession, 
p.  14. 

46Gerhard  Janssen  was  recognized  as 
Serbian  consul  general  at  New  York  on 
February  12,  1883.  (Register  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1883),  p.  49)  National 
Archives,  Record  Group  59,  Certificates  of 
Consular  Recognition,  vol.  1)  According  to 
one  source,  Janssen  had  been  previously 
recognized  as  Serbian  consul  general  at  New 
York  on  August  8,  1879.  (Register  of  the 
Department  of  State  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1879),  p.  44)  No  other 
documentation  regarding  this  earlier  appoint- 
ment has  been  found  in  Department  of  State 
files. 

47Ljubomir  Mihajlovic  presented  his 
credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Serbia  on  January 
26,  1917.  (Register  of  the  Department  of 
State,  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1918),  p.  192) 

iaThe  Nation,  vol.  48  (1889),  p.  91. 

49These  were  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Kasson's  biographer,  Edward  Younger,  ana 
Dr.  Bozidar  Sane,  Secretary  of  the  Yugoslav 
legation  during  World  War  II,  who  was 
preparing  a  study  of  Yugoslav-American  rela- 
tions, during  a  conversation  on  March  2, 
1942.  (Younger,  "The  Early  Diplomatic 
Career  of  John  A.  Kasson, '  p.  93)B 
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THE  PRESIDENT 


Challenges  of  World  Development 


President  Reagan's  address  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (World 
Bank),  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  and  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  September  29, 
1981.1 

I  believe  your  meeting  can  strengthen 
the  national  resolve  and  international 
cooperation  required  for  the  global 
economic  recovery  and  growth  that 
we're  all  striving  to  achieve,  and  I'm 
very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress your  distinguished  group. 

It's  customary  to  begin  a  speech 
before  this  annual  meeting  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  serious  problems  and 
challenges  we  face  in  the  world 
economy.  Those  problems  and  challenges 
are  certainly  there  in  force,  and  I  will 
get  back  to  them  in  a  minute  and  review 
them.  But  first,  let  me  just  take  a  mo- 
ment to  salute  the  institutions  that  you 
represent.  The  IMF  and  the  World  Bank 
group  have  contributed  enormously  to 
the  spread  of  hope  of  a  better  life 
throughout  the  world  community.  In  the 
process,  they  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  change,  of  adapting  to  new 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  new 
members. 

Your  institutions  have  worked  tire- 
lessly to  preserve  the  framework  for  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation  and  to 
generate  confidence  and  competition  in 
the  world  economy.  They  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  ideal  of  a  far  better  world 
in  which  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment would  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  For  more  than  three  decades, 
they  have  worked  toward  these  goals 
and  contributed  to  results  that  are  now 
clearly  visible  to  all. 

This  past  decade  in  particular  has 
tested  the  mettle  and  demonstrated  the 
strength  and  merit  of  the  World  Bank 
and  IMF.  As  the  development  report  of 
the  World  Bank  itself  notes: 

The  1970s  witnessed  international 
economic  convulsions  at  least  as  serious  as 
any  that  maj  be  thoughl  highly  probable  in 
iti<-  next  10  years.  The  world's  economy,  its 
capacity  to  with  tand  i  docks,  has  been 


severely  tested  and  the  tests  were  not  passed 
with  entire  success.  But  parts  of  the  develop- 
ing world  have  come  through  remarkably 
well. 

We  need  to  recognize  our  progress 
and  talk  about  it  more  in  our  conversa- 
tions with  one  another.  This  in  no  way 
denies  the  immense  problems  that  we 
face.  But  without  some  sense  of  what 
we've  achieved,  without  some  encourage- 
ment to  believe  in  our  mission,  we  will 
succumb  to  defeatism  or  surrender  to  ill- 
advised  solutions  to  problems  that  can 
never  yield  to  grandiose  schemes. 

To  look  at  the  challenges  before  us, 
let  us  recall  that  vision  we  originally  set 
out  to  reach  through  international 
cooperation.  The  Second  World  War  had 
left  us  with  the  realization,  born  out  of 
the  suffering  and  the  sacrifices  of  those 
years,  that  never  again  must  human  in- 
itiative and  individual  liberties  be  denied 
or  suppressed.  The  international  political 
and  economic  institutions  created  after 
1945  rested  upon  a  belief  that  the  key  to 
national  development  and  human  pro- 
gress is  individual  freedom  j  both  political 
and  economic.  The  Bretton  Woods  in- 
stitutions and  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  established  generaliz- 
ed rules  and  procedures  to  facilitate  in- 
dividual enterprise  and  an  open  interna- 
tional trading  and  financial  system.  They 
recognized  that  economic  incentives  and 
increasing  commercial  opportunities 
would  be  essential  to  economic  recovery 
and  growth. 

We  who  live  in  free  market  societies 
believe  that  growth,  prosperity,  and, 
ultimately,  human  fulfillment  are  created 
from  the  bottom  up,  not  the  government 
down.  Only  when  the  human  spirit  is 
allowed  to  invent  and  create,  only  when 
individuals  are  given  a  personal  stake  in 
deciding  economic  policies  and  benefiting 
from  their  success  j  only  then  can 
societies  remain  economically  alive, 
dynamic,  prosperous,  progressive,  and 
free. 

Trust  the  people.  This  is  the  one  ir- 
refutable lesson  of  the  entire  postwar 
period,  contradicting  the  notion  that 
rigid  government  controls  are  essential 
to  economic  development.  The  societies 
which  have  achieved  the  most  spectacu- 
lar broad-based  economic  progress  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  are  not  the  most 
tightly  controlled,  not  necessarily  the 
biggest  in  size,  or  the  wealthiest  in 
natural  resources.  No,  what  unites  them 


all  is  their  willingness  to  believe  in 
magic  of  the  marketplace.  Everyds 
confirms  the  fundamentally  human 
democratic  ideal  that  individual  eff 
deserves  economic  reward. 

Nothing  is  more  crushing  to  th 
spirit  of  working  people  and  to  the 
vision  of  development  itself  than  tl 
absence  of  reward  for  honest  toil  a 
legitimate  risk.  So  let  me  speak  pk 
We  cannot  have  prosperity  and  sue 
ful  development  without  economic 
dom;  nor  can  we  preserve  our  pers 
and  political  freedoms  without  ecoi 
freedom.  Governments  that  set  out 
regiment  their  people  with  the  stat 
jective  of  providing  security  and  lit 
have  ended  up  losing  both.  Those  v 
put  freedom  as  the  first  priority  fir 
they  have  also  provided  security  ar 
economic  progress. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  i 
contributions  to  the  goals  and  insti 
tions  of  postwar  development.  You 
count  on  us  to  continue  to  shoulder 
responsibilities  in  the  challenges  th 
face  today.  We  see  two  of  overridii 
portance:  restoring  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  world  economy  and  i 
ing  that  all  countries,  especially  th« 
poorest  ones,  participate  fully  in  th 
cess  of  growth  and  development.  B 
us  remember,  the  most  important  ( 
tribution  any  country  can  make  to  ' 
development  is  to  pursue  sound  ecc 
nomic  policies  at  home. 

Regrettably,  many  industrial  cc 
tries,  including  my  own,  have  not  n 
this  contribution  in  the  recent  past. 
We've  overspent,  overtaxed,  and  o\ 
regulated,  with  the  result  being  slo 
growth  and  soaring  inflation.  This  ' 
flation,"  as  the  IMF  annual  report  i 
is  one  of  the  two  basic  problems  w» 
must  quickly  overcome.  The  Unitec 
States  has  set  its  course  to  econom 
recovery.  Our  program  is  comprehi 
sive,  and  as  I  reminded  the  Americ 
people  last  Thursday  evening,  it  wi 
quire  effort  and  patience,  but  the  r< 
is  worth  working  for. 

By  reducing  the  rate  of  govern 
spending,  honoring  our  commitmer 
balance  the  budget,  reducing  tax  rr; 
to  encourage  productive  investmen  i 
personal  savings,  eliminating  excesi 
government  regulation,  and  maint; 
a  stable  monetary  policy,  we  are  cc- 
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.-etl  that  we  will  enter  a  new  era  of 
tuned,  nonintlationary  growth  and 
sperity.  the  likes  of  which  we  haven't 
11  for  main  years.  Ami  as  the  world's 
net  single  market,  a  prosperous, 
wing  U.S.  economy  will  mean  in- 
trading  opportunities  for  other 
ions. 

America  now  receives  half  of  all 
■OPEC  developing-country  exports 
nanufactured  goods  to  all  the  in- 
trialized  countries,  even  though  we 
iunt  for  only  one-third  of  the  total 
■  national  product  of  those  in- 
tmlized  countries.  Lower  U.S.  infla- 
i  and  interest  rates  will  translate  into 
■eased  availability  of  financial 
mrces  at  affordable  rates.  Already, 
ital  markets  in  the  United  States  are 
it  accessible  to  the  developing  coun- 
s  than  capital  markets  anywhere  else 
he  world.  No  American  contribution 
do  more  for  development  than  a 
wing,  prosperous  U.S.  economy. 
The  domestic  policies  of  developing 
-  are  likewise  the  most  critical 
tribution  they  can  make  to  develop- 
it  Unless  a  nation  puts  its  own 
ncial  and  economic  house  in  order, 
imount  of  aid  will  produce  progress. 
ny  countries  are  recognizing  this  fact 
taking  dramatic  steps  to  get  their 
nomies  back  on  a  sound  footing.  And 
low  it's  not  easy — I  have  a  few  scars 
>rove  that  fact — but  it  must  be  done. 
Only  with  a  foundation  of  sound 

policies  can  the  international 
nomic  system  continue  to  expand  and 
irove.  My  own  government  is  com- 
ted  to  policies  of  free  trade, 

ted  investment,  and  open 
ital  markets.  The  financial  flows 
erated  by  trade  investment  and 
.ate  lending  far  exceed  official 
elopment  assistance  funds  provided 
leveloping  countries.  At  the  same 
e,  we  re  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
-income  countries.  They  can  benefit 
n  international  trade  and  growth  in 
industrial  countries  because  they  ex- 

ny  raw  materials  and  primary 
,iucts  the  industrial  world  needs.  But 

('  also  depend  upon  our  aid  to 
ngthen  their  economies,  diversify 
"r  exports,  and  work  toward  self- 

cy. 
The  United  States  recognizes  this. 
h:r  three  decades  we've  provided  more 
5|i  $130  billion  in  concessional 

ce.  The  American  people  have 
Ten  themselves  to  be  as  compas- 
Kate  and  caring  as  any  on  Earth,  and 
lyrtD  remain  so. 


We  strongly  support  the  World 
Bank.  And  because  of  our  strong  sup- 
port, we  feel  a  special  responsibility  to 
provide  constructive  suggestions  to 
make  it  more  effective.  We  believe  these 
suggestions  will  permit  it  to  generate  in- 
creased funds  for  development  and  to 
support  the  efforts  developing  countries 
are  making  to  strengthen  their  econo- 
mies. 

Taking  into  account  our  budgetary 
constraints,  we're  committed  to  pro- 
viding the  Bank  and  IDA  resources  for 
them  to  continue  and  improve  their  con- 
tributions to  development.  We  know 
that  stimulating  private  investment  is 
also  critically  important.  The  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  plays  the 
leading  role  in  the  Bank  family  in  sup- 


.  .  .  the  most  important  con- 
tribution any  country  can 
make  to  world  development 
is  to  pursue  sound  economic 
policies  at  home. 


port  of  such  investment.  Given  the  im- 
portance of  this  role,  we  hope  it  can  be 
enhanced.  We  believe  all  facets  of  the 
Bank  can  play  a  more  active  role  in 
generating  private  resources  and 
stimulating  individual  initiative  in  the 
development  effort. 

The  IMF  also  plays  a  critical  role  in 
establishing  conditions  to  encourage 
private  capital  flows  to  deficit  countries. 
By  reaching  agreements  with  the  IMF 
on  a  sound,  comprehensive  stabilization 
program  and  by  demonstrating  its  deter- 
mination to  implement  that  program,  a 
borrowing  country  signals  private 
markets  of  its  intent  to  solve  its  own 
economic  problems. 

We're  committed  to  a  pragmatic 
search  for  solutions  to  produce  lasting 
results.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  divisive 
rhetoric  of  "us  versus  them,"  "north  ver- 
sus south."  Instead,  let  us  decide  what 
all  of  us,  both  developed  and  developing 
countries,  can  accomplish  together. 


Our  plans  for  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  one  example  of  how  we  would  like  to 
harness  economic  energies  within  a 
region  to  promote  stronger  growth.  The 
design  and  success  of  this  undertaking 
depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  many 
developed  and  developing  countries.  My 
colleagues  and  I  also  look  forward  to  the 
upcoming  summit  meeting  at  Cancun, 
Mexico.  That  occasion  will  provide  us 
with  fresh  opportunities  to  address  the 
serious  problems  we  face  and  encourage 
each  other  in  our  common  mission. 

In  conclusion,  each  of  our  societies 
has  a  destiny  to  pursue.  We've  chosen 
ours  in  light  of  our  experience,  our 
strength,  and  our  faith.  We  each  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  our  actions 
and  the  successes  and  failures  that  they 
bring.  But  while  individually  responsible, 
we're  also  mutually  interdependent.  By 
working  together  through  such  institu- 
tions as  the  IMF  and  World  Bank,  we 
can  all  seek  to  collaborate  on  joint  prob- 
lems, share  our  insights,  and  encourage 
the  common  good. 

These  institutions  have  reflected  a 
shared  vision  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment through  political  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  A  liberal  and  open 
trade  and  payment  system  would 
reconstruct  a  shattered  world  and  lay 
the  basis  for  prosperity  to  help  avoid 
future  conflicts.  This  vision  has  become 
reality  for  many  of  us.  Let  us  pledge  to 
continue  working  together  to  insure  that 
it  becomes  reality  for  all. 


'Text  from  White  House  press  release. 
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News  Conference  of  October  1 
(Excerpts) 
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C     1 


This  morning  Congress  was  notified  of 
our  intention  to  sell  AWACS  [airborne 
warning  and  control]  aircraft  and  F-15 
enhancement  items  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
have  proposed  this  sale  because  it 
significantly  enhances  our  own  vital  na- 
tional security  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  By  building  confidence  in  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  security  part- 
ner, the  sale  will  greatly  improve  the 
chances  of  our  working  constructively 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  states  of 
the  Middle  East  toward  our  common 
goal — a  just  and  lasting  peace.  It  poses 
no  threat  to  Israel  now  or  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  by  contributing  to  the  security 
and  stability  of  a  region,  it  serves 
Israel's  long-range  interests. 

Further,  this  sale  will  significantly 
improve  the  capability  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States  to  defend  the  oil 
fields  on  which  the  security  of  the  free 
world  depends. 

As  President,  it's  my  duty  to  define 
and  defend  our  broad  national  security 
objectives.  The  Congress,  of  course, 
plays  an  important  role  in  this  process. 
And,  while  we  must  always  take  into  ac- 
count the  vital  interests  of  our  allies, 
American  security  interests  must  remain 
our  internal  responsibility.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  other  nations  to  make 
American  foreign  policy.  An  objective 
assessment  of  U.S.  national  interests 
must  favor  the  proposed  sale,  and  I  say 
this  as  one  who  holds  strongly  the  view 
that  both  a  secure  State  of  Israel  and  a 
stable  Mideast  peace  are  essential  to  our 
national  interests. 

Q.  Since  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed 
to  an  American  presence  on  AWACS, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  possibility 
now  of  Senate  acceptance  of  the  sale? 
And  you  seem  to  have  been  telling  us 
right  now  that  Israel  should  keep  its 
hands  off  what  we  consider  American 
national  security  matters  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

A.  No,  and  let  me  hasten  to  add,  I 
don't  mean  that  in  any  deprecating  way 
because,  in  my  meeting  with  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin,  both  of 
them  were  fine  meetings.  I  think  we've 
arrived  at  a  very  great  understanding, 


and  we're  going  forward  with  strategic 
discussions  of  our  relations  with  Israel. 
But  I  don't  think  that  anyone — I  sup- 
pose what  really  is  the  most  serious 
thing  is  the  perception  that  other  coun- 
tries must  not  get  a  perception  that  we 
are  being  unduly  influenced  one  way  or 
the  other  with  regard  to  foreign  policy 
and  I — 

Q.  What  about  the  chance  of  the 
sale  going  through  in  the  Senate? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  chance  is  good. 
I  think  that  many  of  the  things  that 
we've  had  to  report  now  on  the  terms  of 
that  sale  meet  most  of  the  objections 
that  some  of  those  have  had. 


Q.  Will  you  be  willing  to  accept 
larger  cuts  in  your  1982  defense 
budget  if  Congress  prepares  it  to  total 
along  those  lines? 

A.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
would  or  that  they  should  do  this 
because  these  cuts  were  not  just  made 
on  the  basis  of  saying,  "Oh,  let's  take  a 
percentage  of  the  money  away  from 
them." 

We  went  into  what  in  the  planned 
military  buildup  that  we  believe  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security.  What  does 
each  cut  mean?  What  must  we 
eliminate? 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  before  the  program  even  went  into 
effect,  or  before  this  $2  billion  cut  for 
1982,  Caspar  Weinberger,  the  Secretary 
there,  had  already  come  up  himself  with 
$3V2  billion  in  cuts  in  defense  spending. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  for  that? 

A.  We  found  because  he  was  able  to 
find  where  he  believed  he  could  make 
the  additional  cuts  trying  to  be  helpful 
without  any  important  setback  to  our 
military  buildup. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same 
people  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  who  now  want  you  to  sell 
AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  [in- 
audible] wanted  that  very  same 
weapons  system  sold  to  the  Shah  of 
Iran  just  before  the  Shah  fell?  Given 
the  fact  that  when  the  Shah  fell,  the 
United  States  launched  top  secret 
military  equipment  in  Iran  in  its  in- 


itial F-16  fighters,  can  you  now, 
guarantee  the  Congress  and  the  pi 
of  the  United  States  that  the  AW; 
system,  if  it's  sold  to  the  Saudis,  i 
not  compromise  American  security 
would  not  fall  into  the  wrong  han 

A.  I  can  make  that  guarantee  t 
it  will  not  compromise  our  security, 
don't  believe  that  it  will  fall  into  ent 
hands,  but  it  would  not  compromise 
security  even  if  it  did. 

With  regard  to  4]k  years  ago,  I 
wasn't  here  then  and  Iran — I  have  t 
say  Saudi  Arabia,  we  will  not  permi 
be  an  Iran. 

Q.  There's  been  talk  about  lim 
nuclear  war.  Do  you  believe  that 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Uni 
States  could  win  a  nuclear  war?  I; 
there  a  winnable  nuclear  war? 

A.  It's  very  difficult  for  me  to  tj 
that  there  is  a  winnable  nuclear  war 
where  our  great  risk  falls  is  that  th, 
Soviet  Union  has  made  it  very  plain 
among  themselves  that  they  believe' 
winnable.  And  believing  that,  that 
makes  them  constitute  a  threat  and 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I'm 
dedicated  to  getting  them  at  a  tabk 
for  arms  limitation  talks  but  for  an 
reduction  talks. 

Q.  Can  you  be  sure  our  Euroji 
allies  and  anyone  else  in  Europe  i 
not  seeking  military  superiority  o 
the  Soviet  Union  or,  in  fact,  is  th; 
the  policy? 

A.  We  are  seeking  whatever  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  that  "wind  / 
vulnerability"  I've  spoken  of  has  be- 
closed  and  that  the  risk  has  been  re 
duced  of  there  being  a  war  at  all.  /d 
think  our  allies,  largely  in  Europe, 
know  that.  I  also  do  think  that  thei  i 
groups  among  our  allies,  as  there  a- 
here  in  America,  who  are  increasiny 
vocal  in  carrying  their  own  messag 
it  is  one  there  of  pacifism  and  neut  K 
and  so  forth.  I  think  they're  very 
unrealistic,  and  if  we  listen  to  then  I 
think  we'd  all  be  in  trouble. 

Q.  You  said  a  few  minutes  a\ 
that  you  would  not  allow,  you  w<  Id 
not  permit  what  happened  in  Irai 
several  years  ago  to  happen  in  S;  di 
Arabia.  How  would  you  prevent  at 
Would  you  take  military  interveroi 
if  that  was  necessary  to  prevent 
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A.  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
of  how  we  would  do  it,  except 
;ay  in  Iran  I  think  the  United  States 

to  take  some  responsibility  for  what 
nened  then — with  some  very  short- 
sd  policies  and  let  a  situation  come  to 
oiling  point;  there  was  no  need  to  do 
t.  Hut  in  Saudi  Arabia,  1  just  would 

to  your  attention  that  it's  not  only 

United  States,  it's  the  whole 
stern  world.  There  is  no  way,  as  long 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  OPEC  nations 
re  in  the  east — and  Saudi  Arabia's 

most  important,  it  provides  the  bulk 
the  energy'  that  is  needed  to  turn  the 
tvls  o(  industry  in  the  Western 
rid — there's  no  way  that  we  could 
nd  by  and  see  that  taken  over  by 
one  that  would  shut  off  that  oil. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  take  you  pretty  far 
m  Wall  Street  to  the  People's 
public  of  China.  There  is  a  standing 
nation  here  for  you,  as  the 
K'rican  President,  to  go  to  China. 
Beijing  they  are  talking  about  that 
sibility.  In  Cancun  at  that  summit 
iference  later  this  month  you  will 
there  and  the  head  of  government 
.he  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
there.  What  is  your  thinking  now 
■ut  traveling  to  Beijing? 

A.  That's  something  that  I  look  for- 
H  to  with  interest,  but  I  don't  think 
ule  yet. 

(J.  They  think  in  the  spring  of 
t  year.  Is  that  possible? 

A.  That  may  be  a  little  earlier  than 
:,iould  happen.  And  then  I  remember 
n  all  of  you  say  that  Presidents  only 
r  el  when  they're  in  trouble  and  I 

t  want  to  be  in  trouble  next  spring. 
ter] 
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from  White  House  press  release. 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  by  ABC 
News  correspondents  Sander  Vanocur 
and  Barrie  Dunsmore  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  September  20,  1981. ' 

Q.  The  Administration's  $8.5  billion 
arms  proposal  to  sell  weapons  to  the 
Saudi  Arabians  is  in  deep  difficulty  on 
the  Hill.  Now,  as  someone  who  was 
reported  last  winter  to  have  urged 
caution,  at  times  delay  notification, 
while  the  Defense  Department  was 
practically  negotiating  the  agreement 
with  the  Saudis,  aren't  you  now,  as 
the  point  man  for  the  Administration 
on  the  Hill,  rather  in  the  position  of 
the  good  soldier  fighting  with  a  battle 
plan  that  is  not  yours? 

A.  Not  at  all.  This  is  an  issue  that 
has  been  analyzed,  studied,  negotiated 
by  two  Administrations,  not  by  one.  And 
we  have  concluded  that  now  is  the  time 
to  proceed  on  this  very  important  issue, 
to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  peace- 
keeping process  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  we  are  going  to  require  the  co- 
operation and  the  help  of  all  of  the  par- 
ties. And  that's  the  essence  of  this  issue. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  double  standard 
here  when  you  urge  the  Senators,  as 
you  did  on  Thursday  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  vote 
for  this  package  because  the  President 
has  to  have  the  authority  to  go  before 
other  governments  and  they  can  be 
convinced  that  he  can  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty? And  this,  from  you,  for  a  presi- 
dent, who  as  a  candidate  opposed  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  opposed  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  both  negotiated  by 
his  predecessor.  Is  there  not  only  a 
double  standard  but  hypocrisy  in  this? 

A.  No.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  a  double  standard  issue  at 
all.  The  issue  is,  does  this  sale  meet  the 
vital  interests  of  the  American  people. 
And  the  facts  are  that  it  does  in  a  very 
profound  way.  It  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  risks  for  Israel  in  this  sale. 
We  recognize  that.  But  the  greater 
risks,  at  this  juncture  in  the  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  process,  would  be  not  to 
proceed  with  this  sale.  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  double  standard.  It's  a  question 
of  whether  this  is  the  right  step  to  take 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is. 


Q.  On  Thursday,  Senator  Glenn,  to 
whom  you  paid  respectful  attention, 
said,  if  you  modified  the  pro- 
posal— gave  the  AWACS  [airborne 
warning  and  control  system]  recon- 
naissance planes  to  the  Saudis  at  half 
price  but  you  shared  a  joint  command 
with  the  United  States — he  said  that 
would  go  through  the  Senate  in  20 
minutes.  And  he  said  afterward,  after 
you  had  testified,  that  he'd  help  the 
Administration  in  any  way.  Now,  if 
passage  is  desired,  and  if  passage  is 
dependent,  as  Senators  say  it  is,  on 
some  modification  like  the  Glenn  pro- 
posal, is  the  Administration  thinking 
about  asking  Senator  Glenn  to  perhaps 
talk  to  the  Saudis?  He's  respected  by 
them.  And  see  if  he  can  put  the  deal 
together? 

A.  Not  at  all.  It  is  very  easy  for  a 
Senator — and  a  very  respectable  and 
very  competent  Senator  like  Senator 
Glenn — to  sit  off  on  the  side.  He  has  not 
been  involved  in  the  months  and  months 
of  discussions  associated  with  this  sale. 
To  offer  perhaps  what  is  in  his  view  a 
more  desirable  package — that's  very 
understandable,  and  we  welcome  his 
suggestions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we've  been 
through  this  process,  and  two  Admini- 
strations have  been  through  this  proc- 
ess. We  are  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  people  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  could  not  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  kind  described  by 
Senator  Glenn  without  a  serious  blow  to 
their  sovereignty  and  national  pride. 

After  all,  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  country 
that  has  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
colonialism,  and  like  so  many  other 
areas  in  the  region,  or  countries  in  the 
region,  including  Egypt,  they  are  very, 
very  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
American  bases  or  pervasive  American 
influence  in  their  country.  And  I  under- 
stand that,  and  I  think  we  Americans 
have  learned  that  lesson. 

Q.  This  past  week,  a  couple  of 
times  you  made  the  point  that  U.S. 
policy  should  not  be  subject  to  a 
foreign  veto.  To  what  extent  do  you 
feel  that  [Israeli]  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  lobbying  here,  his  charts  and 
his  graphs  which  he  took  to  the  key 
committees  of  Congress,  may  be  a  fac- 
tor in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  this 
issue? 
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A.  Now,  first,  let's  be  sure  we 
understand  what  I  said  and  what  I 
meant  by  external  vetoes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  true  that  the  leadership  of 
Israel  is  concerned  about  this  sale.  And 
we  understand  that.  And  they  have  a 
perfect  right,  in  fact  they  have  an 
obligation,  to  express  those  concerns 
and  to  do  it  at  home  and  to  do  it  here. 
American  citizens  have  a  right  to  object 
to  this  sale  if  they  feel  on  substantive 
grounds  it  is  incorrect. 

The  basic  issue  here  is,  the  Ameri- 
can Administration — and  I  must  add, 
two  Administrations,  essentially — have 
concluded  that  the  overall,  broad  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
continuation  of  a  peace  process  that  is 
going  to  require,  in  fact  demand,  risk 
taking  on  all  parts — my  golly,  Camp 
David,  itself,  was  an  assumption  of  risks 
by  both  Israel  and  Egypt  that  brought 
about  the  breakthrough — and  there  are 
risks  involved  in  this  particular  sale,  and 
there  will  be,  indeed,  risks  in  the  peace- 
making process. 

The  issue  is,  the  United  States  must 
make  these  judgments.  It  bears  the 
responsibility  for  a  broader  set  of  con- 
siderations, than  does  the  Government 
of  Israel.  We  must  follow  through. 

Q.  On  the  flight  home  from 
Europe,  you  indicated  that  if  this  deal 
were  defeated  it  would  have  serious 
implications  on  future  U.S.  Mideast 
policy.  Does  that  mean  that  if  the 
United  States  cannot  establish  a  mili- 
tary presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  through 
this  deal,  which  seems  to  be  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  for  it,  that  it  might 
render  moot  the  whole  idea  of  closer 
strategic  ties  with  Israel? 

A.  No.  That's  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  here  is  the  participation,  the  good 
will  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  peacekeeping 
process  from  this  point  on  is  an  absolute 
essential  for  success.  We've  seen  what 
Saudi  Arabia  has  contributed  in  the  re- 
cent Lebanon  crisis,  not  once,  but  in 
both  crises  that  we  witnessed  this  past 
spring  and  summer.  And  we  need  that 
kind  of  cooperation  and  those  resources, 
that  leadership,  that  diplomacy,  that  the 
Saudi  Government  has  provided.  If  this 
sale  were  to  fall  through,  certainly  that 
kind  of  cooperation  and  confidence 
would  be  jeopardized. 

Q.  One  more  question  on  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Do  you  have  any  indication 
as  to  who  was  behind  the  recent 
bombings  in  Lebanon  which  seem  to 
be  taking  a  terrible  toll  at  this  point? 


A.  No,  we  do  not.  We  have  watched 
this  very  carefully.  There  are  splinter 
groups  in  the  Palestinian  movement,  the 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organization]. 
There  are  some  who  are  responsive  to 
Libya,  to  Syria,  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  it  has  been  basically  a  Libyan  role 
in  this  whole  peacekeeping  process  to  be 
a  spoiler.  So  one  must  take  that  into 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  Christian  elements  that  are  equally 
concerned  about  the  internal  situation. 

Q.  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  the 
AWACS,  not  because  of  itself,  but  it 
tells  you  a  lot  about  how  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  conducting  its 
foreign  policy.  The  Carter  Administra- 
tion looked  with  favor — those  were 
the  words  that  Secretary  Brown  used 
in  his  letter  to  Prince  Sultan,  the 
Defense  Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Earlier  this  year,  you  were  having 
your  battles  with  Senator  Helms  and 
other  jurisdictional  battles,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Chairman,  General  Jones,  were  run- 
ning away  with  this  while  the  State 
Department  wasn't  even  out  of  the 
box.  And  now  you  have  come  to  a 
point  where  the  President  risks  a 
grave  defeat  and  a  blow  to  his 
prestige.  Now,  how  did  this  happen? 
Where  was  the  State  Department 
throughout  all  this? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  is  correct.  We 
certainly  were  out  of  the  box.  This  is  an 
issue  which  the  previous  Administration 
had  been  wrestling  with  and  not  too 
differently  than  we  have.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  December,  before  the  new  Ad- 
ministration inauguration,  the  previous 
Administration  had  suggested  to  us  that 
they  were  prepared  to  move  forward 
with  the  package.  Now,  not  in  the  same 
context  that  we  had.  They  were  going  to 
go  forward  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
F-15  capabilities  and  commit  to  addi- 
tional studies  to  develop  an  aerial 
surveillance  capability. 

A  lot  of  that  had  already,  as  you 
pointed  out,  at  military  levels  brought 
forward  a  growing  consensus  that 
AWACS  was  the  right  system.  Now,  we 
asked  the  previous  Administration  not 
to  go  forward.  We  felt  that  if  we  were 
going  to  have  to  see  this  controversial 
issue  through — and  it  had  been  con- 
troversial earlier — then  we  had  the 
responsibility,  and  I  think  the  obligation, 
to  take  the  onus  for  putting  it  forward. 

And  it  was  in  that  context  that  we 
recommended  going  slowly  on  the 
AW  AC'S  portion  of  it.  And  we  have 


done  that.  We've  been  involved  in  < 
sive  discussions  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
we  have  concluded  them,  and  we  fi 
that  the  conditions  that  they  have 
agreed  to — the  transfer  arrangeiw 
if  you  will — meet  the  objective,  bal 
concerns  of  so  many  of  the  critics, 
it  is  our  hope  that  they  will  listen  t 
these  arrangements.  And  I  think  tl 
concerns  will  be  satisfactorily  met. 

Q.  You  must  admit  that  after 
Thursday,  and  the  introduction  o 
Packwood  resolution  with  50  sign 
tures,  and  Senator  Packwood  say 
has  six  more,  and  with  Senator  G 
who  says  he  approves  the  F-15  pi 
but  not  the  AWACS  sale,  that's  5 
you  are  between  the  rock  and  the 
place.  Is  there  no  compromise? 

A.  I  know  that  gives  a  certain 
to  this  from  the  standpoint  of  Was! 
ton  press  analyses,  and  to  that  deg 
is  so.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  list  t 
Senator  Packwood  has  put  forwarc 
also  replete  with  soft  spots.  I  could 
name  for  you  today  a  dozen  Senate 

Q.  Please  do  it  today. 

A.  — who  have  already  convey 
that  their  assent  to  that  letter  is  so 
and  they  are  ready  to  reconsider  ai 
objectively  look  at  what  we  have  to 
offer.  I'm  not  going  to  put  the  nam 
forward  at  this  point. 

Q.  Once  men  and  women  put 
names  to  a  document  of  this  grav 
is  not  it  very  difficult  to  get  them 
remove  their  names?  And  what  is 
pressure  going  to  be? 

A.  It's  not  a  question  of  pressu 
It's  a  question  of  objective  analysis 
honest  men  who  want  to  do  what  ii 
right  for  their  country,  for  the  Am' 
people,  and  for  our  foreign  policy. . 
it  is  our  view  that  when  they  hear 
Administration's  case,  and  only  sor 
of  them  have  now  done  so,  we'll  ha 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  montl 
Why  I  am  very,  very  confident  tha 
number  of  these  men,  who  put  thei 
name  on  an  expression  of  concern- 
a  vote — will  reconsider  and  join  th 
President  in  this  important  initiatn 

Q.  Do  you  want  a  vote  befon  I 
President  meets  Prince  Fahd,  [D  i 
Prime  Minister]  of  the  Saudi  Gov  i 
ment  in  Cancun  in  October,  on  0 
tober  22d? 

A.  This  vote  could  come  forw;  I 
after  that  time,  with  the  20-,  30-aV 
notification  provision,  or  it  could  b 
taken  well  before  that,  if  that's  th<  W 
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be  Senate  and  the  House.  We  would 
I  this  behind  us  as  soon  as 

able,  just  as  a  matter  o(  principle. 

Q.  This  past  week  American 
lvsts  were  saying  that  the  latest 
iet  message  to  Poland  was  omi- 
is.  that  it  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
Pole  against  Pole,  perhaps  as  a 
text  for  getting  the  Soviets  to  go 

0  restore  order.  What  is  your  view- 
hat  particular  analysis? 

A.  1  think,  clearly,  and  we  made  our 

1  rather  sharply  2  days  ago,  is  that 
re  are  interventionist  implications  in 

t  note,  and  we  don't  welcome 
)n  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  not  a  bla- 
t  threat  of  the  kind  some  might  be 
D  more  tearful  of. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  in  Poland 
ay  has  now  pitted  the  political 
horities  against  the  Solidarity  move- 
it.  In  that  sense,  the  tensions  have 
somewhat,  from  Solidarity  to 
ressure,  externally.  Now,  all  of 
M  tiMtigs  are  in  a  state  of  transition. 
:  we  continue  to  insist — as  I  will 
.-n  I  meet  [Soviet]  Foreign  Minister 
mvyko  this  coming  week  in  New 
■k— that  we  anticipate  and  expect 

insist  that  there  not  be  any  Soviet 
•rventionism  in  Poland,  that  the 
ish  people  have  a  right  to  work  out 
lr  differences.  We  think  they  can  do 
the  government  versus  the  union 
fement,  Solidarity. 

Q.  There  are  reports  that  follow- 
the  recent  Soviet  maneuvers  in  the 
tic  that  many  of  the  soldiers  and 
lipment  remain.  Just  how  ready  are 
Russians  to  invade  if  they  decided 
io  so? 

A.  We  don't  see  signs  of  intense 
parations  as  we  have  on  two  previous 
•isions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exer- 
.  which  included  some  100,000  in  the 
Prussian  area  of  Russia  adjacent  to 
1  Polish  border  and  along  the  sea 
K  coastal  areas — the  troops  have 

<  k  to  garrison,  essentially,  but 
iiy  of  the  communications  and  the 
Gmand  and  control  facilities  for  that 

remain  in  place  and  it  will  be 
Qewhat  later  before  they  go  back. 
I  I  suppose  there  are  some  political 

0  rotations  to  that. 

(^.  In  December  of  1980,  the 

1  <  >  countries  agreed  on  a  number 

f  leasures  they  would  take  if  Poland 
P«  to  be  invaded.  Are  those  still  in 
•l-e  and  are  we  still  ready  to  react 
t  stronglv  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 


A.  Absolutely.  And  1  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  coordination  and  co- 
operation within  the  NATO  framework 
and  in  other  related  frameworks  has 
been  consistent  and  steady  and  it  has 
followed  each  upturn  and  downturn  of 
tension  very,  very  closely.  And  it  has 
this  past  week. 

Q.  Would  you  negotiate,  for  exam- 
ple, the  reduction  of  weapons  in 
Europe  if  the  Russians  were  to  in- 
vade? 

A.  We  have  made  it  clear  that 
Soviet  interventionism  in  Poland  would 
have  a  profound  impact  on  any  pros- 
pects for  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets. 

Q.  Following  up  on  arms  control, 
you  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  are 
going  to  be  playing  in  New  York  this 
week  to  principally  one  audience, 
Western  Europe.  The  Soviets  are  try- 
ing to  continue  to  portray  the  idea 
they  want  to  negotiate.  And  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  portray,  not 
just  to  domestic  critics  at  home  but  to 
its  European  allies,  it  wants  to 
negotiate  while  it  goes  ahead  with 
plans  to  install  this  new  generation  of 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Western  Europe.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration came  up  with  this  plan. 
The  Europeans  bought  it.  And  there 
weren't  the  outcries,  political  outcries, 
then  that  there  are  now.  Is  this  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  this  Admini- 
stration seems,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
give  the  impression  it  is  not  willing  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  that's  the  case. 
I  would  say  that  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing concern  in  Western  Europe  about  all 
matters  nuclear,  and  that's  a  change,  if 
you  will,  in  the  atmosphere  in  Western 
Europe  itself. 

Secondly,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  Administration  has  taken  a  far 
more  rigorous  stance  against  Soviet  in- 
terventionism worldwide  then  did  its 
predecessor.  We  have  also  taken  a 
stronger  stance  with  respect  to 
American  defense  needs.  It  is  under- 
standable that  our  Western  European 
partners,  who  have  been  hearing  10 
years  of  one  set  of  American  rhetoric, 
are  affected  by  our  new  posture. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  my  discussions 
with  European  leaders — and  I  mean 
each  and  every  one  of  these  leaders  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with — are  very,  very  encouraging  with 
respect  to  what  we  are  doing  and  the 
way  we  are  doing  it.  They  are,  at  the 


same  time,  nervous  about  the  lack  of 
progress  on  arms  control,  per  se,  and 
they  hope  to  see  some  progress  in  the 
period  ahead.  We  hope  for  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  What  is  the  bait  you  are  going 
to  offer  the  Soviet  Union?  After  all, 
this  comes  at  a  time  when  their 
economy  is  under  terrible  stress,  even 
worse  than  in  the  past,  though  they 
have  admitted  that,  if  they  have  to, 
they  will  keep  up  with  the  arms  race. 
But  what  is  the  U.S.  bait  to  them  on 
the  placement  of  this  new  generation 
of  missiles,  vis-a-vis  the  placement 
already  in  place  of  the  SS-20s  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  aimed  at  Western 
Europe?  What's  the  offer?  What's  the 
quid  pro  quo'! 

A.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  American  and,  indeed, 
Western  negotiating  position  because  we 
have  coordinated  our  positions  very, 
very  carefully  with  our  European  part- 
ners and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We 
haven't  completed,  incidentally,  putting 
our  final  opening  position  together  in 
that  respect. 

But  it  isn't  a  question  of  a  bait  or  a 
deal.  It's  a  question  of  mutual  interest 
on  the  part  of  both  sides,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  American  side,  to  arrive 
at  just,  verifiable,  equitable  arrange- 
ments which  will  take  the  burden  of 
armaments  off  the  shoulders  of  our 
peoples. 

Now,  this  remains  the  basic  ap- 
proach to  sound  arms  control.  And  the 
enhancement  of  the  American  people's 
security  must  be  the  fundamental  prem- 
ise of  the  American  approach.  That 
means  we  must  not,  as  frequently  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  arrive  at 
agreements  that  open  up  channels  for 
future  growth  in  armaments  but  rather 
to  seek  genuine  reductions,  as  President 
Reagan  has  so  repeatedly  stated  as  his 
objective. 

Q.  A  week  ago  today  you  were  in 
West  Berlin,  and  many  thousands  of 
people  were  on  the  streets  demon- 
strating against  U.S.  policy.  The 
Europeans  generally  do  not  seem  to 
feel  that  this  Administration  is  actual- 
ly serious  about  arms  control  reduc- 
tions. And  among  other  things,  they 
point  to  the  men  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  these  reduc- 
tions— General  [Edward]  Rowney  for 
SALT,  Mr.  [Paul]  Nitze  for  the  theater 
negotiations.  How  can  you  reassure 
the  Europeans  that  this  Administra- 
tion is  really  serious? 
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A.  First,  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Nitze  has  formally  accepted  what  is  ap- 
parently an  offer  to  take  on  the  TNF 
[theater  nuclear  force]  negotiating  job. 
But  let  me  tell  you  also  about  General 
Rowney.  He  has  been  involved  in  three 
American  Administrations,  in  every 
aspect  of  our  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  well  known 
to  the  Soviet  leaders  and,  I  think,  highly 
respected  as  a  man  who  knows  his  stuff. 

Now,  arms  control  is  not  controlled 
by  the  demeanor  of  a  particular 
negotiator.  After  all,  our  negotiators  are 
responsive  to  the  views  and  the  direc- 
tions of  an  American  president.  I  think 
too  often  in  the  past  we  have  had  a 
negotiator  or  another  who  was  perhaps 
overly  enamoured  with  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  rather  than  genuine  progress  in 
the  interests  of  the  security  of  the 
American  people  and  world  peace.  This 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
positive  rhetoric  from  the  Soviets.  Thus 
far  we  suspect  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
is  propaganda  designed  to  do  precisely 
what  you  mentioned,  split  our  European 
partners  out  from  ourselves.  Now,  we 
don't  want  that  to  happen.  We  aren't  go- 
ing to  let  it  happen.  But  we  are  ready  to 
talk  seriously. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  we 
shouldn't  expect  too  much  out  of  that 
meeting  with  Mr.  Gromyko.  What 
might  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  and  the  worst  thing? 

A.  I  wouldn't  draw  alternative  best 
outcomes,  worst  outcomes.  I  think  this 
is  the  first  time  that  at  the  ministerial 
level  we  are  meeting,  and  there  are  a 
host  of  important  issues  on  our  agenda, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  TNF  discus- 
sions themselves.  And  I  hope  if  we  can 
establish  a  new  base  of  communica- 
tion—  if  we  can  convince  the  Soviet  side 
that  we  are  serious  about  a  dialogue. 
But  that  dialogue  is  going  to  be  depend- 
ent on  corresponding  Soviet  inter- 
national behavior  and  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  If  we 
have  accomplished  that,  we  com- 
municate that  fact,  it  will  have  been  a 
successful  session. 

Q.  As  you  begin  this  dialogue 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko, 
uould  you  wish  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess had  been  completed  and  that  you 
would  not  be  facing  the  Soviet  Union 
with  talk  of  reductions  in  the  U.S. 
defense  budget'.' 

\.  Oh,  absolutely.  And  let  me  say 
I  think  it  i  vitally  importanl  that 
American  people  and  thai  the  Amer 
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on  International  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
September  16,  1981.  Mr.  Rashish  is 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. ' 

The  Administration's  trade  policy 
toward  the  Eastern  bloc— indeed  our 
overall  economic  relationship  with  the 
East— cannot  be  divorced  from  our 
broad  political-security  objectives  vis-a- 
vis these  countries.  As  a  result,  our 
trade  policy  contains  some  basic  and  sig- 
nificant aspects  which  do  not  charac- 
terize our  trade  policies  toward  other 
countries.  Essentially  this  is  due  to  the 
political-military  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

In  the  first  instance  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  remain  the  principal  threat  to 
Western  security.  This  prevents  us  from 
being  able  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  as  we  can  deal  with 
most  other  countries  in  the  world.  Our 
economic  policies  must  support  our  key 
objectives  of  deterring  Soviet  adven- 
turism, redressing  the  military  balance 
between  the  West  and  the  Warsaw  Pact, 


and  strengthening  the  Western  allian 
Economic  relations  must  reflect  and 
reinforce  our  political  goals  of  influ- 
encing the  behavior  of  Communist 
governments  in  ways  which  serve  th( 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  ai 
its  allies. 

In  formulating  our  economic  polii 
we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  tradt 
may  enhance  Soviet  military  capabilii 
directly  and  transfer  technology  not 
otherwise  available  which  may  make 
significant  contribution  to  the  militar 
East- West  trade  also  contributes  moi 
broadly  to  Soviet  ability  to  support 
military  programs  at  levels  that  Wes 
countries  find  increasingly  difficult  t( 
match.  Furthermore,  certain  econom 
relations  with  the  East  may  lead  to 
levels  of  dependence  which  increase 
Western  vulnerability  to  political 
influence  and  coercion  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  trade  ties 
offer  certain  opportunities.  There  an 
course,  the  obvious  benefits  to  our 
economy  from  increased  exports.  In 
addition,  we  must  always  keep  in  mi) 
that  our  economic  relations  may  offe 
opportunity  to  influence  future  Sovie 
and  Eastern  European  economic  and 


ican  Congress  understand  that  any  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  America's  defense 
spending  will  have  a  fundamental  dele- 
terious impact  on  our  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
own  growth  in  armaments  has  been  un- 
paralled  in  modern  history  and  whose  in- 
ternational aggressiveness  has  become  a 
matter  of  increasing  concern  to  all  of  us. 
I  think  we  have  to  negotiate  from 
strength.  Any  other  course  would  be 
sterile  and  futile. 

Q.  Am  I  to  assume,  then,  you  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  are 
for  once  together  on  an  issue  and  will 
this  issue  come  out  the  way  you  two 
want  it  or  will  budget  director 
Stockman  get  the  cuts  he  is  seeking  in 
the  defense  budget? 

A.  I  think  the  President  has  already 
made  his  position  rather  clear  on  this.  It 
has  resulted  in  some  belt  tightening  in 
tin'  Pentagon,  as  it  should.  But  the  basic 
reductions  are  modest,  in  character  and 
it  keeps  the  momentum  of  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  American  military  power 


high  on  the  agenda.  It  is  up  now  to  t 
Congress,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
continue  to  have  the  unified  support 
both  parties  on  this  vital  matter. 

Q.  There's  been  a  report  that  t 
head  of  the  American  Interests  Se< 
tion  in  Havana  has  been  recalled,  a 
there  is  a  lot  of  speculation  that  tl 
United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  to 
ly  breaking  relations  with  Cuba.  If 
that  something  that  is  likely  to  ha] 
pen? 

A.  No.  The  return  of  our  repre- 
sentative from  Havana  is  merely  a 
periodic  consultation  call. 

Q.  He  will  be  going  back? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  talked  about  peo « 
courting  Nobel  prizes  in  negotiati  I 
you  weren't  referring  to  your  fornr 
colleague,  Henry  Kissinger? 

A.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all. 
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ideal  behavior.  Keeping  these  con- 
orations  in  mind,  it  is  very  important 
it  the  I'nited  States  systematically 
lou  our  policies  regarding  economic 
ations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
stern  Europe. 

We  will  work  closely  with  our  allies 
insure,  in  the  words  of  the  Ottawa 
limit  declaration,  that ".  .  .  in  the  field 
East-West  relations,  our  economic 
ides  continue  to  be  compatible  with 
r  political  and  security  objectives."  It 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  an 
MAive  East- West  trade  policy  uni- 
erally.  We  cannot  allow  East- West 
de  to  become  a  source  of  dissension 
i  division  in  the  alliance. 

In  undertaking  our  review,  we  are 
'king  to  develop  a  prudent  and  careful 
Droach  which  would,  at  the  same  time, 
prove  our  ability  to  deny  the  Soviet 
lion  equipment  and  technology  to  fur- 
>r  its  military  objectives  while  allow- 
[  us  to  broaden  certain  economic  ties 
it  will  permit  us  to  exercise  greater 
erage  and  influence  on  Soviet 
lavior. 

S.S.R. 

reviewing  East-West  trade  policy,  the 
[ministration  has  given  priority  atten- 
n  to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
lion.  One  of  our  major  goals  has  been 
eliminate  the  transfer  of  Western 
uupment  and  technology  which  con- 
butes  significantly  to  Soviet  military 
labilities.  There  is  a  need  to 
engthen  multilateral  controls  on  the 
nsfer  of  technology.  At  the  July 
awa  summit  meeting  we  agreed  to 
d  a  special  high-level  meeting  of  the 
ordinating  Committee  for  East- West 
!ide  Policy  (COCOM)  to  discuss  how  to 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  controls  on 
de  with  the  East.  We  are  now  devel- 
ng  our  position  for  this  important 
sion. 

An  additional  area  of  concern  has 
:-n  the  increasing  importance  of  Soviet 
v  materials— particularly  energy— for 
■  economies  of  many  allied  countries. 

*  continue  to  have  serious  reserva- 
is  about  the  west  Siberian  pipeline 

>ject  which,  if  completed,  would 

•  stantially  increase  the  share  of  Soviet 
J  as  a  proportion  of  Western  Europe's 
V  consumption  and  has  the  potential 

i significantly  increased  Soviet  polit- 
C;  leverage  as  a  result.  We  plan  to 

it  with  European  leaders  in  the 
'■<  ing  months  to  discuss  alternatives 
»  ways  to  reduce  vulnerability  to 
>  dble  Soviet  pressure. 


U.S.  Trade  with  China,  COMECON,  and 
Others,  1970,  1980 


1970 


1980 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


China 

None 

Neg. 

$4  billion 

$1  billion 

COMECON 

$4  million 

$2  million 

$4  billion 

$1  billion 

(European 

members: 

Bulgaria, 

Czechslovakia, 

East  Germany, 

Hungary,  Romania, 

U.S.S.R.) 

Japan 

$5  billion 

$6  billion 

$21  billion 

$31  billion 

Western 

Europe 

$14  billion 

$11  billion 

$68  billion 

$46  billion 

(incl. 

Yugoslavia) 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  General  Imports:  World  Area  by  Commodity  Groupings 
(Dec.  1970);  Exports:  World  Area  by  Commodity  Groupings  (Dec.  1970);  EM  450/455,  Dec.  1980; 
IM  150/IM  155,  Dec.  1980. 


If  the  Soviets  act  responsibly  and 
with  restraint  in  the  international  arena, 
we  are  prepared  to  continue  and  expand 
our  trade  in  nonstrategic  areas  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  advantage.  The  removal 
of  the  partial  grains  embargo  and  the 
1-year  extension  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
grains  agreement  is  a  clear  indication  of 
our  readiness  in  this  respect.  However, 
even  in  the  area  of  nonstrategic  trade 
we  cannot  divorce  our  policies  from 
overall  Soviet  behavior.  While  it  is  the 
Reagan  Administration's  goal  to  reduce 
foreign  policy  trade  controls,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  forswear  the  use  of  these 
controls  as  part  of  an  overall  response 
to  future  Soviet  aggressive  action. 

Eastern  Europe 

In  developing  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  we  must 
take  into  account  the  distinctive 
character  of  each  country  in  the  area 
and  the  fact  that  each  of  these  nations 
has  its  own  internal  dynamic.  Our  goal 
is  to  encourage  evolutionary  change, 
increased  assertion  of  national  self- 
interest,  and  greater  respect  for  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  by  East 
European  governments.  Throughout 


Eastern  Europe  our  economic  and  trade 
ties  constitute  a  key  component  of  our 
bilateral  relationship.  However,  we  must 
continue  to  deny  equipment  and  tech- 
nology that  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Warsaw  Pact's  warmaking 
capabilities  or  could  otherwise  be 
diverted  to  the  Soviet  military. 

The  state  of  our  bilateral  relations 
varies  from  country  to  country. 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Romania,  and 
Hungary  receive  nondiscriminatory  or 
most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff  treat- 
ment and  are  eligible  for  government- 
supported  credits  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  summer  the  Admin- 
istration renewed  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  Hungary  and  Romania 
and  proposed  to  the  Congress  that  MFN 
for  these  countries  be  extended  for 
1  additional  year  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  402  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act.  (No  such  extensions  are  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  to  which  MFN  treatment 
had  been  extended  before  enactment  of 
the  1974  act.) 

In  each  instance  the  granting  of 
MFN  has  been  an  important  stimulus  to 
an  improved  bilateral  relationship.  In 
the  case  of  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
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Romania  our  relationship  has  grown  to 
the  point  that  our  bilateral  trade 
exceeds  $1  billion  per  year  and  the 
exchange  of  presidential  visits  has 
become  a  frequent  phenomenon.  We 
have  consulted  particularly  closely  with 
Poland  during  its  current  economic  dif- 
ficulties and  have  granted  debt  relief 
and  emergency  credits  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

While  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  do  not 
receive  MFN  tariff  treatment  and  are 
not  eligible  for  U.S.  Government- 
supported  credits,  our  trade  relations 
with  each  of  these  countries  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  in  recent  years.  These 
countries  are  becoming  more  important 
markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  partic- 
ularly for  agricultural  commodities.  We 
are  currently  involved  in  intensive 
negotiations  with  Czechoslovakia  to 
settle  outstanding  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  that  country.  We  are 
encouraged  by  the  constructive  attitude 
which  the  Czechs  have  shown  in  these 
negotiations  and  are  hopeful  that  a  final 
agreement  can  be  reached  in  the  near 
future. 

China 

The  1979  trade  agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  extension  of 
MFN,  and  the  granting  of  government- 
supported  credits  have  helped  to  fuel  an 
expansion  of  our  economic  relations 
which  has  made  China  our  most  impor- 
tant trading  partner  among  the  centrally 
planned  economy  countries.  Our  total 
trade  with  China  reached  $4.8  billion  in 
1980.  U.S.  exports  to  China  were  $3.7 
billion  or  approximately  half  the  total  of 
all  U.S.  exports  to  Communist  countries. 

We  have  a  strategic  interest  in  a 
secure,  stable,  and  friendly  China  which 
is  able  to  resist  Soviet  pressures.  To 
advance  this  interest,  we  have 
eased— but  not  eliminated— restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  advanced  equipment  and 
high  technology  to  China.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  continue  to  operate  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  taking  into  account  our  secu- 
rity interests.  We  will  also  consult  with 
Congress  and  will  seek  appropriate  con- 
gressional action  to  end  economic 
discrimination  against  China  no  longer 
(•'insistent  with  our  relationship.  In  this 
connection  we  arc  considering  recom- 
mending amendments  to  the  Foreign 

ce  Acl  of  1961,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Developmenl  and  Assistance  Act 
(PL  480),  and  the  Trade  Agreements 
n  Act  (which  prohibits  imports 


Major  Items  in  U.S. -Soviet  Trade,  1980 


U.S. 

Exports 

Total 

$1,500  million 

Corn 

662 

Wheat 

336 

Special  industrial 
machinery 

105 

Articles  of  rubber 
and  plastic 

64 

Road  vehicles  and 
parts 

58 

Inedible  crude 
material 
(except  fuel) 

56 

Agricultural  and 
construction 
tractors 

52 

Industrial  machinery 

49 

Soybeans 

45 

U.S.  Imports 

otal 

$453  m 

Special  inorganic  com- 
pounds and  aluminum 
oxide  abrasives 

95 

Silver,  platinum, 
platinum  group  metals 

90 

Nonmonetary  gold 

88 

Uranium  and  thorium 

44 

Nickel  and  nickel 
alloys 

35 

Artworks 

28 

Petroleum  and  products 

17 

Distilled  alcoholic 
beverages 

9 

Base  metals  and  alloys 

7 

Ores  and  concentrates 
of  base  metals 

7 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  EM  450/455,  Dec.  1980;  IM  150/IM  155,  Dec.  1980. 


Major  Items  in  U.S. -Chinese  Trade,  1980 


U.S.  Exports 

U.S.  Imports 

Total 

$4  billion 

Total 

$1  bill 

Wheat 

1. 

Wearing  apparel  and 

.24 

Cotton 

.7 

accessories 

Corn 

.2 

Textiles  yarns,  fabric, 

.14 

Manmade  fibers 

.2 

articles 

Aircraft 

.15 

Petroleum  and  products 

.13 

Soybeans 

.15 

Inedible  crude  materials 

.12 

Fertilizers 

.15 

Chemicals  and  related 

.11 

Textile  yarn,  fabric,  articles 

.13 

products 

Paper,  paperboard 

.13 

Artworks 

.OJ 

Synthetic  resins,  rubber, 

.12 

Brooms,  brushes, 

.01- 

plastic  materials 

basketwork 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce 

!,  EM  450/455, 

Dec.  1980;  IM  150/IM  155,  Dec. 

1980. 
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seven  categories  of  furs  from  China 
A  the  U.S.S.R.).  We  have  also  pro- 
sed to  the  Chinese  the  establishment 
a  new  joint  commission  on  commerce 
.1  trade. 

ba,  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and 
mpuchea 

ry  tight  controls  remain  on  trade  with 
ba.  Vietnam.  North  Korea,  and 
mpuchea.  Export  licenses  for  these 
intries  are  issued  only  in  exceptional 
comstances,  particularly  when 
manitarian  concerns  are  involved.  We 
II  be  reviewing  these  controls  in  the 
:ir  future  as  part  of  a  general  review 
all  foreign  policy  trade  controls.  Given 

ncreasingly  adventuristic  mili- 
•y  activities  in  support  of  Soviet 
pusiomsm,  Vietnam's  continued  mili- 
•y  occupation  of  Kampuchea,  and  ex- 

rth  Korean  truculence,  any 
eralization  of  these  controls  is  un- 

nefits  for  U.S.  Economy 

ave  previously  noted  the  important 
neconomic  benefits  which  accrue  to  us 
a  result  of  our  trade  relations  with 
iny  Communist  countries.  However, 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
'  principal  returns  on  our  East- West 
de  relationships  are  those  which 
•rue  to  the  U.S.  economy.  Our  exports 
the  centrally  planned  economies 
eluding  Yugoslavia)  totaled  $7.6 
ion  in  1980  or  roughly  3.4%  of  total 
I  >orts.  For  the  American  farmer  this 
jde  was  especially  significant; 
ricultural  sales  were  $5.05  billion  or 
4%  of  our  total  agricultural  exports. 

i  billion  surplus  we  enjoyed  in 
|  trade  with  the  Communist  world  last 

•  r  made  a  significant  contribution 
i  ard  improving  the  overall  U.S. 

•  ince  of  payments.  Exports  to  the 

•  rally  planned  economies  generate 
Proximately  300,000  American  jobs. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  restrictions  on 
i  le  with  the  Communist  world  are 
rosed  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
I  »n't  believe  that  I  need  to  elaborate 
>»  he  need  to  have  national  security 

•  :rols  on  trade  with  these  countries. 
f  eign  policy  controls  imposed  in  the 

-  t-West  trade  area  are  relatively  few. 
fi  most  important  of  these  are  the 

rols  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  oil  and 
Z  exploration  and  production  tech- 

and  equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
)'-r  foreign  policy  controls  include 
re  nctions  on  the  sale  of  crime  control 


equipment  (controlled  for  export  to  all 
countries  other  than  NATO  members, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand)  and 
our  very  tight  controls  on  trade  with 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Kam- 
puchea. If  all  these  controls  were  to  be 
suddenly  eliminated,  the  effect  on  U.S. 
exporters  and  our  economy  would  be 
modest. 

We  maintain  foreign  policy  controls 
to  make  clear  to  Communist  govern- 
ments that  we  will  not  completely 
insulate  our  economic  relations  from 
their  behavior  in  other  areas.  When 
Communist  governments  take  actions 
that  are  particularly  repugnant  to  us,  it 
is  important  that  we  react,  preferably 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  allies,  in  an 
area  which  will  hurt  them.  While 
economic  actions  of  this  sort  will  invar- 
iably have  costs,  to  us  as  well  as  to 
them,  failure  to  take  action  when  pro- 
voked may  have  a  far  higher  price  tag  in 
the  long  run.  Our  readiness  to  take 
strong  retaliatory  action,  including 
measures  in  the  economic  sphere,  has 
helped  to  discourage  inclinations  to  try 
to  resolve  the  current  situation  in 
Poland  by  the  use  of  outside  military 
intervention. 

It  is  critical  that  our  export  control 
policies  be  consistent  and  predictable. 
We  are  very  much  aware  of  how  impor- 
tant these  factors  are  for  our  exporters 
and  for  foreign  customers  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. There  have  been  difficulties  in  this 
regard  in  the  past  which  this  Admini- 
stration will  try  very  hard  to  remedy. 
Our  objectives  are  to  make  export  con- 
trols less  burdensome  to  the  busi- 
nessman by  speeding  up  the  processing 
of  export  license  applications  and  loosen- 
ing controls  of  equipment  not  critical  to 
defense-related  industries. 

Attitudes  of  U.S.  Allies 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  attitudes  of  our 
major  allies.  Our  NATO  allies  and  Japan 
share  our  general  political  objectives  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  China.  However,  we  do  not 
always  see  eye-to-eye  with  our  allies  on 
the  use  of  restrictive  trade  policies  to 
promote  these  political  objectives.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  these  dif- 
ferences. Geographic  proximity,  the 
need  for  raw  materials,  and  marketing 
possibilities  have  turned  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  naturally  toward 
trading  with  the  COMECON  [Council  of 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance]  countries 
and  China.  Many  of  our  NATO  allies 
have  more  extensive  commercial  links 


with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  than  does  the  United  States, 
partly  because  of  the  belief  that  strong 
economic  ties  can  moderate  political 
attitudes  and  behavior  among  the 
Communist  states.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
case  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  such  moderation 
has  not  occurred  and  the  era  of  detente 
has  been  a  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  Soviet  military  coupled 
with  increased  adventurism  worldwide. 

The  Japanese  and  the  West  Euro- 
peans provide  extensive  government- 
supported  export  credits  and/or 
insurance  to  promote  their  exports 
worldwide  including  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  a  special  trading  relationship  with 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Our 
allies,  in  general,  extend  non- 
discriminatory (most-favored-nation) 
tariff  treatment  to  exports  of  Com- 
munist countries.  For  purely  commercial 
reasons  the  European  Community  main- 
tains quantitative  restrictions  against  a 
fairly  narrow  range  of  Communist  coun- 
try products. 

Our  NATO  allies  have  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  to  control  the 
export  of  strategic  equipment  and 
technologies  to  the  Communist  countries 
in  Europe  and  Asia  for  over  30  years. 
Agreed  controls  are  negotiated  in  the 
informal  multilateral  organization, 
COCOM.  The  COCOM  embargo  does  not 
extend  to  oil  and  gas  equipment  and 
associated  technology  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
except  to  the  extent  that  items 
embargoed  for  other  reasons  might  also 
have  oil  and  gas  applications,  for  ex- 
ample, computers  to  process  seismic 
data. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  export  controls  are  more  effective  if 
supported  by  collective  action.  This  was 
illustrated  clearly  by  the  U.S.  economic 
sanctions  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union 
following  that  country's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Our  major  allies  supported 
some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  those 
measures.  It  seems  clear  that  those 
actions  would  have  been  more  effective 
had  the  support  for  the  U.S.  efforts 
been  greater.  Because  of  that  experience 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
are  convinced  of  the  need  for  contin- 
gency planning  for  future  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. We  have  already  worked  with  our 
allies  on  contingency  planning  in  NATO 
and  bilaterally.  The  Ottawa  summit 
underscored  the  determination  to  con- 
tinue such  consultations. 
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There  are  relatively  few  areas  where 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
without  similar  actions  by  other  impor- 
tant suppliers  can  seriously  limit  the 
Communist  countries'  access  to  major 
products  or  technologies.  This  is  true 
even  with  regard  to  many  advanced 
products  and  technologies,  where  a  U.S. 
monopoly  or  supremacy  has  diminished 
over  the  years.  For  this  reason  we  will 
continue  in  our  effort  to  coordinate  our 
own  export  controls  with  those  of  our 
major  allies  in  COCOM  and  in  other 
fora. 

I  have  stressed  the  need  to  consult 
with  our  allies  on  coordinating  our 
export  controls.  I  should  add,  however, 
that  the  Administration  is  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  consider  unilateral  controls 
either  to  protect  our  national  security  or 
to  further  overriding  national  objectives. 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  Congress  or 
the  American  public  would  want  us  to 
adopt  any  other  policy. 

Application  of  U.S.  Export 
Controls  Abroad 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  remarks  about  the 
problems  caused  by  the  application  of 
U.S.  export  control  regulations  and  law 
outside  the  United  States.  Our  export 
control  regulations  apply  not  only  to 
direct  export  from  the  United  States  but 
also  to  reexports  from  third  countries  of 
U.S. -origin  items,  exports  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  U.S. -origin  technologies,  and  ex- 
ports of  non-U. S. -origin  items  by  U.S. 
subsidiaries.  But  we  must  approach  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  U.S. 
export  control  regulations  in  foreign 
jurisdictions  with  considerable  caution. 
Many  of  our  closest  allies  have  shown 
that  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  our 
attempts  to  apply  U.S.  laws  to  conduct 
of  persons  within  their  territories, 
though  in  many  instances  they  do  coop- 
erate with  us.  For  example,  the  British 
alert  their  firms  to  the  possible  need  for 
U.S.  reexport  licenses  for  certain  types 
of  embargoed  equipment.  Overzealous 
efforts  on  our  part  to  apply  our  regula- 
tions abroad,  forcing  a  showdown  over 
conflicting  interpretations  of  inter- 
national law  and  sovereign  rights,  could 
end  this  kind  of  cooperation.  It  would 
certainly  cause  friction  in  our  bilateral 
relations,  with  detrimental  effects  on  the 
operations  of  U.S.  firms  overseas. 


Conclusion 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  and  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  agencies  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  provide  an  overview  of  our  current 
thinking  on  East- West  economic  policy. 
Our  economic  policies  are  and  will  likely 
remain  an  important  factor  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  Communist  governments. 
Where  trade  is  pursued  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  advantage  with  appropriate 
national  security  precautions,  it  can 
bring  important  benefits  to  our  domestic 
economy  as  well  as  serve  our  overall 
foreign  policy  goals.  We  must  not  forget 


that  the  effectiveness  of  our  East-W 
economic  policies  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  close  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  our  allies.  The  devt 
ment  of  mutually  compatible  policies 
be  one  of  our  major  goals  as  we  pro< 
in  the  months  ahead. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hear 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  ( 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


North  American  Economic  Relatio 


by  Myer  Rashish 

Address  before  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  New  York  on 
September  22,  1981.  Mr.  Rashish  is 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Relations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  and  speak  to  you  on  the  topic 
which  gives  its  name  to  your  organiza- 
tion: that  is,  inter-American  relations.  I 
also  feel  a  sense  of  challenge — a 
challenge  drawn  from  concern  that  I 
adequately  convey  both  the  priority  this 
Administration  places  on  good  relations 
with  its  closest  neighbors  and  also  the 
perception,  virtually  rampant  in 
Washington,  that,  on  a  number  of 
fronts,  the  relationships  are  sliding 
dangerously  toward  crisis. 

The  North  American  Community 

Let  me  begin  with  the  obvious,  perhaps, 
and  try  to  characterize  the  importance 
President  Reagan  assigns  to  the 
development  of  a  strong  North 
American  community.  You  may  recall 
that  in  Ronald  Reagan's  statement  when 
he  announced  for  the  presidency,  he 
devoted  one-fourth  of  the  text  to  rela- 
tions with  Canada  and  Mexico.  He  refer- 
red to  a  North  American  accord,  a  sort 
of  neighborhood  in  which  we  could  all 
prosper.  Even  before  his  inauguration, 
President  Reagan  began  to  activate  the 
words  in  that  statement  by  meeting  with 
President  Lopez  Portillo  on  the  bridge 
between  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez.  His 
first  trip  outside  the  United  States  was 
to  Ottawa  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau. 


The  influence  of  inter-American 
cerns  is  not  limited  to  trips  and  bila 
meetings.  Next  month,  President 
Reagan  will  travel  to  Cancun,  Mexii  I 
participate  in  an  historic  meeting  of 
heads  of  state  and  government  fron 
around  the  world  to  discuss  one  of  1 
most  difficult  and  unyielding  issues  i 
face:  the  development  of  the  poorer : 
tions  on  this  globe.  It  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  President  Lopez 
Portillo's  role  as  co-host  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau's  heartfelt  champ 
ing  of  a  process  of  dialogue  with  th 
developing  countries  that  President 
Reagan  will  be  in  Cancun.  Perhaps 
symbolic  of  this  Administration's  pr  i 
on  inter- American  relations  that  th' 
President  will  have  attended  two  m  c 
summit  meetings  in  North  America  i 
ing  his  first  year — the  economic  sui 
in  Ottawa  in  July  and  the  developrr  v 
summit  in  Cancun  in  October. 

I  have  devoted  some  time  to  th  4 
ministration's  priority  to  inter-Ames 
relations;  nevertheless,  I  must  hast  i 
get  to  the  substance  of  the  relation  i] 
lest  you  begin  to  recall  the  old  sayi  : 
"The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  goo  ii 
tentions." 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  State  Departmc ; 
decide  if  I  will  head  the  U.S.  deleg;  o 
to  a  meeting  of  the  joint  commissic 
with  one  country  or  another.  We  h  e 
in  may  cases,  established  these  joir 
commissions  to  highlight,  and  on  o<  a- 
sion  draw  attention  to,  the  bilatera  "e 
tions  between  the  other  country  an  tl 
United  States.  No  such  decision  or  mi 
mission  or  other  formal  institution 
statehood  is  required  to  highlight  t  '■  i 
escapable  fact  that  Canada,  Mexictar 
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Inited  States  are  hound  into  an  in  - 
X  relationship.  We  have  a  basic  in- 
pendence  dictated  by  geography 
nstory — a  relationship  so  extensive 
intergovernmental  affairs  are  only 
jp  of  the  iceberg.  In  formulating 
;,  in  examining  the  North  American 
nuiiity  through  the  optic  of  govern- 
.  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this 

>■ 

ii  any  intimate  relationship,  friction 

;ural.  My  speciality  is  not  physics, 

think  1  am  correct  if  I  say  that  the 

ct  lubricant,  the  key  to  perpetual 

>n,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

io  we  seek  to  live  in  a  vacuum.  Ac- 

ilated  over  time,  this  means  that 

are  and  will  be  problems  in  the 

American  relationship.  The  origin 

lature  of  those  problems  between 

:nited  States  and  Canada  are  dif- 

t  from  those  between  the  United 

*  and  Mexico — and  will  require  dif- 

t  approaches,  different  solutions. 

k'ith  Canada,  the  United  States  has 
an  overwhelming  economic  and 
ral  force— drawn  in  part  from  the 
ion  cultural  heritage  between  the 
>d  States  and  a  large  segment  of 
da.  Among  the  developed  countries, 
da  is  a  relatively  recent  entrant  to 
imily  of  sovereign  nations;  it  is  still 
ng  its  separate  identity— not  ours, 
Iritish,  not  French.  The  strains  of 
>rocess  are  evident  in  domestic 
gles,  such  as  the  constitutional 
,  as  well  as  in  the  international 
i.  Canada  is  a  proud  member  of  the 
y  of  industrialized  nations,  host  of 
lost  recent  summit  of  the  world's 
powerful  economies;  it  cannot  be 
'nt  if  it  sees  itself  in  the  role  of 
r  bearer  for  the  United  States. 
Vith  Mexico  the  relationship  suffers 
■  from  a  legacy  of  suspicion— 
rically  rooted  and  deep-seated 
■ust  of  the  motives  of  the  United 
-s.  Mistrust,  combined  with  a  cer- 
neglect  of  the  importance  to  our 
interests  of  a  strong  and  eco- 
cally  healthy  neighbor  to  the  south, 
produce  hostility  and  alienation, 
rly,  such  a  state  of  affairs  cries  out 
epair.  This  Administration  will  heed 
?  cries. 

ications  for  Policy 

!  What  policy  measures  can  begin 
>rrect  the  misperceptions,  to 
slish  new  attitudes  toward  the 
ed  States,  to  create  a  climate  in  the 
ed  States  which  will  support  a 
ningful  "community"  approach  to 


Canada  and  Mexico  in  U.S.  Merchandise 
Trade,  1980 


U.S.  Exports 
Total  $220.7  billion 


U.S.  Imports 
Total  $240.8  billion 
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inter-American  relations?  In  the  few 
minutes  I  have  here  today  I  can  do  little 
more  than  scratch  the  surface.  I  will 
naturally  concentrate  on  economic  policy 
issues,  although  the  one  lesson  driven 
home  to  me  most  forcefully  these  past 
several  months  is  that  economic  and 
political  issues  are  not  separable  in  the 
context  of  public  policy.  Let  me,  then, 
touch  on  four  points:  our  policy  at  home, 
policy  issues  with  Canada,  policy  issues 
with  Mexico,  and  cooperation  among  the 
three— the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

U.S.  Domestic  Policy 

I  turn  first  to  elements  of  U.S.  domestic 
policy,  which  will  have  profound  effects 
on  international  economic  relations  in 
general,  and  the  outlook  for  inter- 
American  relations  more  particularly. 
Parenthetically,  I  might  note  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  start  with  domestic 
policy— since  in  the  final  analysis  the 
course  of  the  relationship  will  depend  on 
policies  each  nation  will  follow  to  meet 
its  own  goals  and  objectives.  President 
Reagan's  top  priority  upon  taking  office 
was  to  act  forcefully  to  get  the  U.S. 
economic  house  in  order.  To  master 
inflation,  restore  incentives  for  dynamic 
private  sector  investment,  spur  produc- 
tivity—to create  an  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  the  American  people  can 
once  again  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence  and  enthusiasm.  The  fruits  of 
success  will  be  manifest  in  varied  ways. 
But  perhaps  most  significantly  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  promote 
more  actively  the  open  global  trade  and 
investment  system  upon  which  economic 
development  is  predicated. 


Canada 

I  now  turn  to  Canada.  The  ties  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  probably  as  extensive  as  in 
any  bilateral  relationship  in  the  world. 
Our  mutual  involvement  cuts  across  vir- 
tually all  facets  of  both  our  societies.  A 
few  facts  might  serve  to  illustrate  this 
closeness. 

•  Two-way  trade  in  1980  exceeded 
$77  billion.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
bilateral  trading  relationship  in  the 
world. 

•  The  countless  lakes  and  streams 
that  cross  the  border  are  but  one  part  of 
the  common  environment  we  share. 

•  There  is  a  vast  exchange  of  people 
(70  million  persons  each  year)  and  goods 
across  the  border,  a  rich  cultural  and 
economic  interplay,  and  a  host  of 
transportation  ties. 

•  Some  of  the  world's  most  valuable 
fishing  grounds  extend  across  our  ocean 
boundaries. 

•  There  is  a  tremendous  two-way 
movement  of  capital  and  foreign  direct 
investment:  the  fundamental  economic 
statistics  such  as  inflation,  interest 
rates,  and  unemployment  of  the  two 
economies  are  closely  interrelated. 

Let  me  concentrate  on  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  energy 
resources  and  their  delivery  to  our 
respective  markets,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  U.S. -Canada  rela- 
tionship. By  yearend  1980,  U.S.  direct 
investment  in  Canada's  petroleum  sector 
amounted  to  some  $10.5  billion. 
Canada's  national  energy  program,  an- 
nounced last  October,  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance and  concern.  The  program  calls 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  Canadian 
ownership  and  control  of  energy  produc- 
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tion  and  exploration,  traditionally 
dominated  largely  by  U.S.  companies. 
Through  tax  incentives  and  other 
policies  which  discriminate  in  favor  of 
Canadian  firms  over  foreign  companies, 
the  Canadian  Government  seeks  to  in- 
crease Canadian  ownership  of  the 
energy  industry  to  50%  by  1990.  The  na- 
tional energy  program  also  imposes 
restrictions  on  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  in 
Canada,  holding  Canadian  prices  below 
world  levels. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  challenge 
Canada's  basic  right  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  formulate  its  own  social  and 
economic  objectives.  However,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  help  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  U.S.  investors  in 
Canada.  We  believe  that  Canadian  in- 
vestment policies  unjustly  discriminate 
against  U.S.  and  other  foreign  investors. 
These  policies  clearly  represent  a  major 
departure  from  the  principle  of  "national 
treatment"  for  all  enterprises  established 
in  a  country,  regardless  of  their  nation- 
ality. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States 
has  made  efforts  in  many  fora  to  sup- 
port an  open  international  investment 
system  and  to  minimize  government  in- 
tervention in  the  decisionmaking  process 
related  to  individual  investments.  We 
believe  that  Canadians  have  benefited 
significantly  from  the  open  climate  that 
has  traditionally  existed  between  our 
two  countries.  However,  Canada's 


policies  since  the  mid-1970s  have  been 
moving  in  an  increasingly  restrictive 
direction.  The  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Agency  has  made  entry,  expan- 
sion, and  diversification  of  U.S.  com- 
panies in  Canada  problematic.  The 
national  energy  program  in  all  its  facets, 
including  the  energy  security  act  an- 
nounced in  June  in  draft  form  and  the 
Alberta-Ottawa  accord  of  September  1, 
contains  elements  which  are  highly 
discriminatory  toward  U.S.  investors. 
Extension  of  the  program  to  take  in 
energy  companies'  downstream  opera- 
tions would  give  us  additional  cause  for 
alarm. 

I  hasten  also  to  point  out  that  these 
policies  appear  to  be  counterproductive 
and  even  contrary  to  Canada's  summit 
commitments.  As  of  late  spring,  the 
number  of  oil  rigs  operating  in  Canada 
had  decreased  almost  50%.  Total  spend- 
ing on  oil  and  gas  exploration  had  drop- 
ped by  almost  25%  from  year-earlier 
figures.  Yet  the  major  industrialized 
countries  have  pledged  to  work  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency.  Canada's  policies 
have,  if  anything,  retarded  exploration 
and  development  of  Canadian  energy 
resources.  In  particular,  Canada's 
policies  have  caused  American  com- 
panies to  walk  away  from  potentially 
productive  resources  because  of 
politicoeconomic  barriers.  Numerous 
companies  are  disturbed  by  the  trend  in 
Canada's  energy  policies  and  have  gone 
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elsewhere  to  explore  for  and  devel< 
energy  resources. 

We  have  systematically  raised 
concerns  in  numerous  consultation 
our  Canadian  friends — at  all  levels 
the  President's  meetings  with  Prim 
Minister  Trudeau  on  down.  I  have 
ticipated  in  several  meetings  betwe 
senior  U.S.  and  Canadian  delegatio 
where  the  Canadian  national  energ 
gram  and  related  investment  issues 
were  at  the  center  of  the  discussioi 
Members  of  Congress  are  hearing  \ 
increasing  frequency  from  their  cot 
uents  on  these  questions.  Our  conc< 
clear,  and  we  fervently  hope  we  ha 
been  able  to  communicate  it  clearly 

Let  me  step  back  for  a  momenl 
the  process  of  formulating  U.S.  pol 
on  these  issues.  We  must  evidently 
with  the  nature  of  the  U.S.-Canadi; 
relationship  as  I  discussed  it  a  mon 
ago.  Canada  is  a  full  partner  in  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world;  it  has 
assumed  responsibilities  to  and  for 
global  economic  system.  That  is  the 
essence,  the  "spirit"  of  the  economic 
summits;  their  raison  d'etre  if  you  1 
We  look  to  Canada  to  formulate  its 
policy  consonant  with  those  respon 
sibilities;  for  our  part,  we  accept  in 
evitable  difference  in  approach,  anc 
must  respect  Canadian  values.  On 
several  tough  issues,  we  are  in  the 
die  of  a  solution.  For  both  sides,  fk 
ty  and  communication  must  be  the 
watchwords  if  we  are  to  avoid  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  relationsh 

Mexico 

I  will  now  turn  to  our  relations  wit 
Mexico.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of  t 
issues  important  in  our  relations  w 
Canada — trade,  energy,  investmen 
fishing — are  equally  important  to  c " 
relations  with  Mexico.  U.S.  trade  vJ 
Mexico  is  smaller  than  with  Canad 
which  historically  has  been  our  nun 
one  trade  partner.  But  in  the  last  i  v 
years  trade  with  Mexico  has  growi  I 
rapidly  that  in  1980  Mexico  becamo 
third  largest  trading  partner,  eclip  c 
only  by  Canada  and  Japan. 

In  the  last  2  years,  trade  has  r  I 
more  than  50%  a  year.  Naturally  1 1< 
of  the  increase  has  been  due  to  in- 
creased Mexican  production  and  e:  o 
of  oil  and  gas,  but  it  has  not  been  o: 
sided  increase.  As  Mexico  has  usei  >i 
sales  to  develop  its  economy,  its  a;e 
for  imports  has  grown.  U.S.  expot  t 
Mexico  have  expanded  even  more  p 
ly  than  our  imports.  Consequently  «li 
ico's  trade  deficit  with  us  has  been 
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•  idening,  to  nearly  $3  billion  in  1980. 
ilthough  a  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
-ade  deficit  was  attributable  to  in- 
reased  grain  imports  by  Mexico 
suiting  from  poor  weather,  the  fact  re 
lains  that  Mexico  has  been  buying 
ipital  equipment  and  other  industrial 
puts  in  expanding  quantities  in  order 

•  speed  its  economic  development.  This 
dicates  that  Mexico  is  seeking  to  use 

s  oil  revenue  to  increase  its  industrial 
ise  so  that  the  fruits  of  exploitation  of 
l  natural  resources  can  contribute  to 
ig-run  development  and,  at  the  same 
ne.  avoid  economic  dislocations  such 
runaway  inflation  brought  about  by 
venues  that  the  Mexican  economy  can- 
t  absorb. 

It  should  also  be  a  signal  to  us  of  the 
■ergence  of  a  Mexican  industrial  base 
it  will  become  more  competitive  and 
•k  to  make  further  inroads  into  the 
fierican  market.  As  a  consequence, 
de  relations  with  Mexico  are  likely  to 
m  even  larger  in  the  future.  Mexico 
st  begin  now  to  look  beyond  its  oil 
enues  and  plan  for  an  economy  based 
trade  in  a  wide  range  of  manufac- 
ed  goods  and  raw  materials.  It  will  be 
ing  on,  progressively,  the  obligations 
I  responsibilities  for  the  free  flow  of 
ds  and  capital  throughout  the  world 
nomy,  which  we  already  expect  from 
lada. 

In  this  vein,  we  welcome  Mexico's  in- 
ised  participation  in  world  affairs 
especially  Mexico's  concern  for 
?lopments  in  the  hemisphere.  Presi- 

Lopez  Portillo  in  his  1979  address 
ie  General  Assembly  called  for  a 
al  approach  to  solve  the  world's 
gy  problems.  Mexico  last  year  joined 

Venezuela  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
nporting  countries  of  Central 
•rica  and  the  Caribbean  not  only  to 

ith  the  problem  of  payment  for  oil 
Tts  but  also  to  pay  for  energy 

opment  strategies  to  reduce  their 
ndence  on  imported  oil. 

o  be  candid,  however,  I  must  also 
il  that  some  aspects  of  Mexico's  ex- 
l  trade  and  investment  policies  pose 
lems  for  us.  For  example,  Mexico 
ses  performance  requirements  in 
*ctors.  The  1977  Mexican  auto- 

e  decree  requires  producers  to  ob- 
foreign  exchange  requirements 
for  their  operations  (e.g.,  for  im- 
components  and  indirect  foreign 
inge  costs  such  as  interest  and  divi- 
payments  made  abroad)  through 
xport  of  completed  vehicles  and 

and  allocates  foreign  exchange 
g  the  producers  on  the  basis  of,  in- 
to, the  percentage  of  domestic 


Major  Items  in  U.S.-Mexican  Trade,  1980 


U.S.  Exports 


Total 


Chemical  and  related 

products 
Road  vehicles 
Cereals  and  cereal 

preparations 

Special  industrial 

machinery 
Electrical  equipment 
Industrial  machinery 
Transport  equipment 
Aircraft 


$14.8  billion 
1.4 

1.3 
1.2 


1.1 

.9 
.9 
.6 

.4 


U.S.  Imports 

Total  $12.5  billion 

Petroleum  and  products  6 

Electrical  machinery  .55 

Telecommunications  and  .7 

sound  reproduction 

equipment 

Natural  and  manufactured  .55 

gas 

Vegetables  and  fruits  49 

Fish  .35 

Coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  spices  .3 

Nonferrous  metals  .3 

Wearing  apparel  .2 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  EM  450/455,  Dec.  1980;  IM150/IM155,  Dec.  1980. 


materials  incorporated  in  their  products. 
Such  requirements  generate  effects 
similar  to  import  quotas  on  components 
and  other  inputs,  and  they  are  distorting 
U.S.-Mexican  trade  patterns  in  this 
area.  We  have  held,  and  will  continue  to 
hold,  extensive  consultations  on  this 
issue. 

The  issue  of  migration  is  also  a  ma- 
jor concern  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Mexico.  What  had  been  a  steady  flow  of 
immigrants  across  our  southern  border 
has  turned  into  a  torrent,  especially 
after  the  end  in  1964  of  the  temporary 
worker  agreement  known  as  the  bracero 
program.  Mexico  is,  of  course,  the 
source  of  the  largest  number  of  illegal 
immigrants.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  flow,  including  historic  migration 
patterns,  wage  differentials,  and 
Mexico's  rapid  population  growth  in  re- 
cent years. 

Over  the  long  run  the  best  solution 
is  the  development  of  the  Mexican 
economy  so  that  all  who  seek  work  in 
Mexico  can  find  it.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  set  forth  a  development  pro- 
gram that  would  eliminate  the  high 
unemployment  and  even  higher 
underemployment.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  development  of  the  Mexican 
economy  will  depend  in  part  on  its  abili- 
ty to  sell  its  products.  Barriers  to  entry 
to  the  U.S.  market  will  reduce  Mexico's 
ability  to  cooperate  with  us  to  solve  the 
immigration  problem,  and  a  solution  will 
be  that  much  more  difficult  to  find. 
President  Reagan's  Camp  David 
meeting  with  President  Lopez  Portillo 
enabled  both  leaders  to  consult  and 
discuss  these  bilateral  issues  at  length. 


The  two  presidents  established  a  joint 
trade  commission  which  is  meeting  for- 
mally today  in  Mexico  City.  We  hope  it 
will  provide  the  structure  within  which 
our  trade  relations  with  Mexico  can 
flourish.  By  yearend,  Secretary  Haig 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Castaneda  will 
recommend  to  the  presidents  other  ways 
in  which  the  management  of  our  rela- 
tions could  be  improved. 

The  United  States  is  earnestly  seek- 
ing mechanisms  that  would  permit  us  to 
assure  special  treatment  of  the  needs  of 
Mexico.  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exemplary  of  the  newly  industrializing 
countries  which  must  progressively  take 
on  broader  global  commitments,  moving 
away  from  the  preferential  treatment 
granted  to  the  poorer  developing  coun- 
tries. It  should  not  be  many  years  before 
we  look  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
with  the  expectation  of  finding 
neighbors  of  equal  stature  in  the  world 
economy. 

Cooperation  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 

Let  me  now  turn  to  an  issue  which  in- 
volves the  three  of  us— Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States— working 
together  for  the  broader  community  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  recent  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative.  We  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  serious  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  faced  by 
many  countries  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  We  are  currently  seeking 
to  cooperate  with  the  states  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  in  a  practical  way  to 
develop  programs  to  stimulate  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  region. 
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The  U.S.  portion  of  this  initiative 
will  focus  in  large  part  on  enhancing  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  in  these 
economies.  Growth  of  a  modern,  efficient 
private  sector  is  imperative  to  create 
productive  employment  in  the  region 
and  to  generate  exports  which  earn 
foreign  exchange.  We  have  no  precon- 
ceived blueprint  for  determining  the  ac- 
tions, joint  and  separate,  which  should 
be  taken  to  increase  regional  productive 
capacity  and  achieve  needed  economic 
revitalization. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  series  of 
consultations  with  basin  countries  and 
other  potential  participants,  especially 
Mexico  and  Canada,  to  determine  those 
trade,  aid,  and  investment  measures 
which  will  help  to  reach  our  long-term 
goal  of  increased  economic  prosperity 
for  the  region.  We  intend  to  take  these 
measures,  in  combination  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  regional  governments 
themselves,  to  reduce  internal  con- 
straints to  economic  growth. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude,  I  would  make  four  quick 
points. 

First,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
rewriting  history  or  rearranging 
geography.  The  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  have  an  inescapable  and  in- 
timate relationship  in  which  govern- 
ments are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Second,  we  are  three  vibrant,  vital 
democracies  pursuing  individual  iden- 
tities, goals,  and  objectives.  We  must 
recognize  the  basic  interdependence  of 
the  North  American  community.  And  we 
must  handle  the  inevitable  problems 
with  mutual  respect  for  each  other  and 
for  international  rules. 

Third,  in  our  dealing  with  one 
another^  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
rigidity  is  a  prime  factor  in  breakage.  A 
giant  bridge  appears  from  a  distance  to 
be  fixed  and  motionless,  while  in  fact  it 
sways  ever  so  slightly  in  the  wind,  ac- 
commodating the  pressures  of  changing 
directions  while  accomplishing  its  task. 
So  we  must  be  flexible  in  our  dealings 
with  our  neighbors— never  sacrificing 
our  own  obligation,  while  respecting  the 
values  and  goals  of  the  other. 


Fourth,  I  feel  obliged  to  note  that 
small  irritants  can  become  serious  prob- 
lems. And  serious  problems  can  fun- 
damentally threaten  our  common  objec- 
tives in  this  North  American  community. 
At  the  moment,  sentiment  is  strong  in 
favor  of  countermeasures  against  Cana- 
dian energy  and  investment  policies.  The 


dangers  are  real.  As  I  outlined  at 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  Presidi 
Reagan  is  committed  to  a  U.S.  p< 
which  attaches  a  high  priority  to 
relations  with  both  Canada  and  IV 
To  succeed,  that  commitment  mu 
three-way  street.  ■ 


New  Challenges  in 
International  Investment 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Address  before  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Economic  Policy  Council  of  the  U.N. 
Association  on  September  18,  1981.  Mr. 
Hormats  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  discuss,  in 
general,  international  investment  issues 
and  describe,  in  particular,  two  major 
challenges  before  us  in  the  1980s.  The 
first  challenge  relates  to  the  need  to 
establish  new  international  under- 
standings to  avoid  short-term  nation- 
alistic approaches  to  investment.  We 
risk  today  in  the  international  invest- 
ment area  a  deterioration  in  the  climate 
similar  to  that  experienced  in  the  world 
trading  arena  in  the  1930s.  During  that 
period,  countries  adopted  nationalistic 
trading  policies  based  on  short-term 
economic  perspectives.  The  economic 
and  political  costs  have  been  well- 
documented  in  history.  Following  World 
War  II,  nations  have  made  a  major 
effort  to  avoid  narrowly  nationalistic 
trade  policies.  We  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  developing  an  inter- 
national framework  for  trade  matters. 
Although  we  still  have  some  distance  to 
go,  the  direction  and  emphasis  of  our 
effort  is  correct. 

In  the  investment  area,  however,  no 
comparable  framework  has  emerged, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
developed  and  developing  nations  alike 
to  move  in  the  wrong  direction— to  in- 
crease intervention  in  the  investment 
area  to  accomplish  short-term  objectives. 
This  can  only  come  at  the  expense  of 
broader  long-term  interests.  A  major 
goal  of  the  1980s  must  be  to  reverse  this 
trend  through  international  understand- 
ings and  rules  leading  to  a  more  open 
and  less  interventionist  investment 
climate. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  create, 
through  cooperation  among  developed 


and  developing  nations,  an  interr 
environment  in  which  investmenl 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  tl 
development  process.  Investmenl 
a  powerful  impetus  to  developme 
is  particularly  important  at  a  tim 
tight  aid  budgets.  The  developing 
tries  themselves  have  a  major  rei 
sibility  to  improve  their  investme 
climates  through  respect  for  inte 
tional  laws  and  norms.  And  the  i 
tional  community  can  play  a  help 
in  facilitating  investment  to  thos< 
tries  which  offer  an  attractive  im 
ment  climate.  The  overall  world 
economy  can  benefit  as  a  result. 

International  Investment  Clima 

International  investment  capital ' 
readily  available  until  the  mid-19' 
foreign  direct  investment  activi- 
ties—except for  several  major  ex 
tion  cases  early  in  the  decade— pi 
ed  at  a  healthy  pace.  Since  the 
mid-1970s,  there  have  been  impoi 
changes  in  international  trends  a 
forms  of  investment.  The  pace  of 
national  direct  investment  flows  1 
slowed,  particularly  to  many  dev< 
countries,  and  the  1980s  are  likel 
a  time  of  capital  scarcity  and  con 
petition  for  foreign  investment.  I 
appears  that  what  capital  is  avail 
will  be  more  expensive  than  we  \ 
customed  to  in  the  1970s.  Increa 
many  countries  are  turning  to  in 
ment  incentives  to  attract  foreig: 
ment  in  specific  industries.  A  nui 
are  also  utilizing  performance  re 
quirements  to  boost  exports  or  in 
local  content.  In  addition,  the  rec 
crease  in  foreign  investment  in  t- 
United  States,  coupled  with  inst;< 
discrimination  against  U.S.  inveM 
abroad,  is  generating  concerns  wi' 
increasing  pressures  for  more  re  i 
U.S.  policies  on  inward  investmt- 
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0  deal  with  these  issues  in  ways 
maintain  and  expand  the  fun- 
tally  open  international  mvest- 
ystem  so  necessary  for  global 
sic  efficiency. 

ment  Flows 

f  review  of  international  invest- 
.  rends  will  help  to  put  these  issues 
;pective.  Although  foreign  invest- 
las  played  an  important  role  in  the 
jtional  economy  since  the  last  half 
19th  century,  most  was  in  fixed- 
;t  portfolio  investments  until  the 
After  World  War  II,  the  global 
nic  climate  improved  dramatically 
•nerated  an  upsurge  in  private 
investment.  U.S.  private  invest- 
n  Europe  increased  markedly  and 
key  element  in  Europe's  recovery. 
■vestment  in  some  developing 
les  also  expanded  and  played  a 
cant  role  in  the  economic  growth 
ly  of  those  countries.  The  benefits 
■eased  direct  investment  flows 
ind  continue  to  be:  additional 
k-ment,  additional  capital  to  ex- 
)lant  capacity  or  create  new 
es.  transfers  of  new  and  improved 
•iogy  and  management  skills,  in- 
d  production,  and  greater  com- 
n. 

le  period  from  the  early  1960s  to 
d-1970s  witnessed  a  rapid  develop- 
)f  international  direct  investment 
i  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
owth  of  other  economic  aggre- 
such  as  trade,  domestic  invest- 
and  gross  national  product  (GNP). 
nited  States  remained  the  prin- 
ountry  of  origin,  although  some 
can  countries  began  to  be  more 
as  direct  foreign  investors, 
ternational  direct  investment  was 
y  oriented  toward  developing 
il  resources  at  the  outset  of  this 
L  However,  direct  investment  in 
lacturing  sectors  developed  con- 
bly  as  the  period  progressed.  Over 
•60-73  period,  the  average  annual 
h  rate  of  total  outward  inter- 
lal  direct  investment  flows  from 

1  largest  OECD  [Organization  for 
>mic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 

countries  was  over  12%  a  year, 
igure  was  approximately  IV2  times 
erage  growth  of  OECD  gross 
stic  product  and  practically  the 
as  the  growth  of  international 
(14%). 

is  period  also  witnessed  the  rapid 
J>  of  multinational  enterprises  with 
sive  international  operations. 
!  enterprises  have  developed  highly 


sophisticated  production  techniques  and 
investor-supplier  arrangements.  Often, 
each  subsidiary  or  subcontractor 
specializes  in  the  production  of  a  par- 
ticular product  or  component.  Product 
lines  in  the  so-called  world  industries, 
such  as  the  "world  cars,"  often  result 
from  coordinated  production  activities  in 
a  number  of  countries. 

U.S.  direct  investment  abroad  grew 
from  $11.8  billion  at  year-end  1950  to 
some  $140  billion  by  the  mid-1970s,  and 
$213  billion  by  year-end  1980.  Most  of 
this  increase  was  channeled  to  the 
developed  countries  which,  by  the 
mid-1970s,  accounted  for  some  70%  of 
the  total,  compared  with  less  than  50% 
in  1950.  There  are  two  primary  reasons 
for  this  trend.  Investors  were  attracted 
by  the  relatively  stable,  hospitable  in- 
vestment climates  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  virtual  absence  of 
risk  to  investment  due  to  political  tur- 
moil. In  addition,  the  generally  booming 
economies  of  the  developed  countries 
offered  the  prospect  of  higher  profita- 
bility for  investments  in  those  countries 
than  in  the  developing  countries. 

The  period  since  the  mid-1970s 
stands  in  quite  sharp  contrast  with  the 
period  which  preceded  it  in  a  number  of 
important  aspects. 

A  slowdown  in  the  real  growth  of 
direct  investment  flows  has  occurred. 

Using  only  capital  flows  as  a  measure, 
the  average  annual  growth  rate  of  out- 
ward direct  investment  from  the  13 
largest  OECD  countries  in  the  period 
1974-79  was  slightly  less  than  the 
1960-73  period  (11.9%  versus  12.6%). 
Considering  the  markedly  higher  rates 
of  inflation  during  the  most  recent 
period,  there  has  been  a  sharp  decelera- 
tion in  real  terms.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  international  direct  invest- 
ment has  remained  more  buoyant  than 
domestic  investment,  thus  suggesting 
that  multinational  enterprises  may  have 
been  better  able  to  adapt  to  new  and 
less  favorable  economic  circumstances. 
This  could  be  due  to  wider  ranging 
operations  and  product  lines  of  the 
multinational  enterprises,  which  may 
enable  them  more  easily  to  redirect  their 
activities  away  from  unprofitable  ven- 
tures to  more  profitable  activities.  In  ad- 
dition, they  probably  have  better  access 
to  the  financial  and  research  and 
development  resources  needed  to  remain 
competitive  during  periods  of  economic 
turbulence. 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
foreign  share  of  international  direct 
investment.  While  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  still  predominates,  its  share 
of  total  investment  flows  from  OECD 
countries  has  fallen.  As  a  percentage  of 
outward  direct  investment  of  the  13 
largest  OECD  countries,  the  U.S.  share 
has  decreased  from  a  peak  of  approxi- 
mately 60%  in  the  mid-1960s  to  about 
35%  in  the  late  1970s. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
change  in  U.S. -Economic  Community 
(EC)  investment  patterns.  During  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  European  integration 
and  an  inceasingly  overvalued  dollar 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  period  in- 
duced considerable  U.S.  investment  in 
Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  1970s,  the  in- 
ducement effect  of  European  integration 
wore  off,  and  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  caused  a  reversal  of  the  trend. 

More  broadly,  both  Europe  and 
Japan  gradually  shifted  from  postwar 
reconstruction  to  a  more  active  role  in 
the  international  economy.  With  this 
came  increased  foreign  investment. 
Overall,  West  Germany's  share  of  OECD 
direct  investment  flows  grew  from  7.2% 
during  the  1961-67  period  to  17%  dur- 
ing the  1974-79  period.  Japan's  share 
grew  from  2.4%  to  13.0%,  including  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  investments  in 
the  Pacific  basin,  and  France's  share  ex- 
panded from  6.9%  to  7.8%. 

There  recently  has  been  a  sharpen- 
ing of  differences  in  the  ability  of 
developing  nations  to  attract  invest- 
ment. Taken  together,  the  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  international  direct 
investment  flows  from  the  14  major 
members  of  the  OECD's  Development 
Assistance  Committee  to  developing 
countries  has  increased  over  the  last  few 
years  in  current  and  real  terms.  Fur- 
thermore, the  total  share  of  developing 
countries  as  host  countries  for  the 
foreign  direct  investment  of  almost  all 
major  investing  countries  has  increased 
since  1974,  thus  reversing  the  generally 
declining  trend  of  earlier  periods.  But 
this  investment  has  been  concentrated 
heavily  in  a  few  economies — in  par- 
ticular, in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Brazil,  which  have  emphasized  export- 
ed growth.  Such  investment  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
manufacturing  in  these  economies. 

In  contrast  to  the  experience  of 
these  countries,  international  direct  in- 
vestment has  tended  to  stagnate  in 
other  developing  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  oil-producing  countries.  It 
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is  of  particular  concern  that  U.S.  and 
European  direct  investment  in  minerals 
has  stagnated  in  recent  years.  The 
primary  reasons  for  this  are  the  slack 
demand  for  metals  and  minerals,  due  to 
the  economic  downturn  in  the  developed 
countries,  and  increased  investor  percep- 
tion of  the  political  risk  of  investing  in 
some  mineral-rich  developing  countries. 
In  view  of  the  long  lead  times  involved 
in  developing  new  minerals  resources,  a 
global  shortfall  in  exploration  and  new 
mine  and  smelter  capacity  could  result 
in  future  shortages  and/or  sharply  rising 
metals  and  minerals  prices  when  the 
developed  country  economies  turn  up- 
ward again  and  world  demand  for  these 
items  increases.  Such  shortages  and 
price  increases  could,  in  turn,  constrain 
future  global  economic  growth. 

While  there  are  sectoral  reasons  for 
low  foreign  investment  in  many  develop- 
ing countries  (the  temporary  fall  in  de- 
mand for  metals  and  minerals  is  a  good 
example),  there  are  other  "investment 
climate"  factors,  such  as  questionable 
national  economic  policies,  fear  of 
political  instability,  and  negative  policies 
toward  foreign  investment.  Increased 
perception  of  political  risk  among  poten- 
tial investors  is  a  key  factor.  Unclear 
and  restrictive  investment  laws  and 
regulations,  and  the  unpredictability  of 
their  application,  are  other  important 
elements,  as  are  the  increased  use  of 
performance  requirements  and  restric- 
tions on  equity  holdings. 

New  Forms  of  Investment 

There  have  also  been  important  changes 
in  the  characteristics  of  international 
direct  investment.  Recent  OECD  studies 
indicate  that  borrowed  funds — essential- 
ly local  currency  borrowing — now  repre- 
sent a  key  source  of  financing  for  many 
firms,  especially  U.S.  enterprises.  In  ad- 
dition, an  increasing  number  of  medium- 
sized  and  sometimes  even  small-sized 
firms  have  begun  to  invest  abroad  in  re- 
cent years.  The  development  and  inter- 
nationalization of  firms  engaged  in  pro- 
viding services  necessary  to  direct  in- 
vestment, such  as  banks,  has  grown  at  a 
rapid  pace  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1970s. 

Enterprises  are  also  diversifying 
their  forms  of  investment.  European 
state-owned  enterprises  have  become  in- 
creasingly significant  investors  in  the 
OECD  countries  and  in  many  less 
developed  Countries  (I, DCs).  In  addition, 
traditional"  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
form  of  operation  is  being  increasingly 
replaced  by  nonequity  forms  of  foreign 


direct  investment,  such  as  management 
contracts,  licensing  arrangements,  etc. 
The  emerging  trend  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  toward  flexible  and  pragmatic 
forms  of  ownership,  management,  and 
control.  These  increasingly  complex  ar- 
rangements often  involve  several  forms 
of  control,  cross  control,  or  joint  ac- 
tivities. The  emergence  of  new  and  more 
flexible  forms  of  interfirm  relations  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  developing 
countries  that  are  now  endowed  with 
substantial  financial  resources  of  their 
own  or  which  can  borrow  abroad  on 
their  own  account.  A  country  in  this 
position  may  put  less  emphasis  on  at- 
tracting foreign  capital  than  on  attract- 
ing foreign  technology  and  management 
capacities. 

Private  Sector  Role  in 
Developing  Countries 

Slower  rates  of  global  economic  growth 
since  the  mid-1970s  have  hit  most 
developing  countries  extremely  hard. 
Adjustments  to  the  soaring  costs  of 
energy  and  other  resources,  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  foreign  investment  in  most 
developing  countries,  and  sluggish  world 
demand  for  many  developing  country  ex- 
ports have  caused  major  problems  for 
developing  countries  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  ones  many  already  faced. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  economic  development  of 
developing  countries.  Taken  together 
they  are  a  larger  market  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports than  Europe  and  Japan  combined. 
Foreign  private  direct  investment  flows 
can  be  a  major — and  increasingly  impor- 
tant— supplement  to  other  forms  of 
resource  transfers,  principally  official 
development  assistance,  in  stimulating 
growth  in  developing  nations. 

There  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
perception  by  many  developing  nations 
that  increasing  foreign  direct  investment 
will  be  vital  to  their  prosperity  in  the 
1980s,  particularly  as  aid  prospects  ap- 
pear less  promising.  Many  developing 
nations  are  seeking  actively  to  attract 
foreign  investors.  Their  success  will  de- 
pend largely  on  their  investment 
climates.  Clear  and  consistent 
investment-related  laws  and  regulations, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
international  law,  and  according  most- 
favored-nation  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  of  investment,  along  with 
other  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
open  investment  environment,  will  be 
determining  factors  in  the  decisions  of 
many  investors. 


The  U.S.  Government  is  also  s 
ways  to  facilitate  U.S.  private  sect 
volvement  in  LDCs.  Steps  we  hav< 
taken  or  proposed  include  improve 
treatment  of  foreign-sourced  perse 
income;  amendment  of  our  Foreigi 
rupt  Practices  Act  so  as  to  define 
the  proscribed  conduct;  support  fo 
port  trading  company  legislation;  ; 
renewal  of  OPIC's  [Overseas  Priva 
vestment  Corporation]  legislation  I 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  its  acti1 
in  developing  nations.  We  are  also 
sidering  proposals  for  the  expansi< 
trade  and  development  program  g 
for  project  feasibility  studies  and  f 
design. 

Another  important  step  involv 
negotiation  of  bilateral  investment 
treaties  with  developing  countries 
desirous  of  attracting  U.S.  investo 
Such  treaties  would  enhance  the  a 
iveness  of  investing  in  those  count 
establishing  a  common  frame  of 
reference  and  legal  base  to  deal  w 
entry  and  duration  of  investment, 
pensation,  and  arbitration  in  the  e 
of  expropriation;  treatment  of  est? 
ed  investment;  repatriation  and  ot 
transfer  of  assets;  and  dispute  set 
ment. 

We  are  also  seeking  to  give  ne 
vitality  to  and  broaden  the  interna 
effort  to  enhance  private  sector  in 
ment  in  those  developing  countrie: 
where  the  environment  is  conduci' 
private  sector  growth.  We  believe 
World  Bank  can  play  a  highly  effe 
role  as  a  catalyst  for  increasing  in 
tional  flows  of  direct  investment  t 
developing  countries  through  cofii 
with  the  private  sector.  Even  if  th 
Bank  finances  only  a  part  of  a  pre 
its  participation  improves  the  clin : 
confidence  between  foreign  invest 
and  the  country  in  which  the  inve  i 
is  taking  place.  Within  the  Bank, 
ternational  Finance  Corporation  ( 
has  a  particularly  important  role 
For  the  last  25  years,  the  IFC  ha: 
working  to  encourage  the  growth  f 
ductive  private  investment  in  dev : 
countries.  Its  equity  participation  1 
small  portion  of  an  investment  ca  i 
tract  private  participation  in  the  I 
portion  of  that  investment.  The  1 1 
should  receive  greater  support  fr  n 
developed  and  developing  nations  J: 

Domestically,  the  new  legisla  '< 
authority  for  OPIC  will  permit  it  I 
freedom  to  support  private  inves  i< 
in  middle-income  developing  couri 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  con  1« 
the  possibility  of  working  with  o\n 
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'veJoped  and  developing  countries  to 
uihlish  a  multilateral  insurance  agen- 
This  could  help  to  facilitate  invest- 
ed in  developing  countries  and  give 
onfidence  to  new  investors 
.nines  which  do  not  have  their 
,ii  national  insurance  agencies.  Similar 
ive  been  considered  before,  but 
the  timing  now  is  more  pro- 
lecause  the  desire  among  poten- 
i  investors  and  potential  recipients  is 
We  also  welcome  the  increased 
shown  by  private  firms  in  issu- 
!cal  risk  insurance  in  developing 
and  are  exploring  ways  in 
K-h  we  can  cooperate  more  closely 
b  them  in  this  field. 
W  e  have  become  increasingly  con- 
ned over  the  serious  political,  social, 
nomk  problems  faced  by  many 
n  Central  America  and  the 
ibbean.  We  are  currently  seeking  to 
perate  with  the  Caribbean  Basin 

a  practical  way  to  develop  pro- 
s  to  stimulate  more  rapid  economic 
wth  in  the  region.  The  U.S.  portion 
i  native  will  focus  in  large  part 
rig  the  role  of  the  private  sec- 
iii  these  economies.  Growth  of  a 
iern  efficient  private  sector  is  im- 
itive  to  promote  productive  employ- 
it  in  the  region  and  to  generate 
lange-earning  exports.  We  have  no 
ved  blueprint  for  determining 
actions,  joint  and  separate,  which 
ild  be  taken  to  increase  regional  pro- 
ne capacity  and  achieve  needed 
lomic  revitalization.  We  are  now 
iged  in  a  series  of  consultations  with 

countries  and  other  potential  par- 
ants  to  determine  those  trade,  aid, 
investment  measures  which,  when' 
n  in  combination  with  the  efforts  of 
•egional  governments  themselves  to 
ce  internal  constraints  to  economic 
■th.  vill  help  to  reach  our  long-term 
i  increased  economic  prosperity 
he  region. 


creased  investor  perception  of  the  risks 
attached  to  investments  in  some 
developing  countries  and  to  the  real 
limits  on  the  global  amounts  of  capital 
available  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
investment. 


t  Current  Issues 

tal  Shortage.  As  I  mentioned  at 
eginning  of  this  discussion,  we  ex- 
the  1980s  to  be  a  time  of  capital 
"ty  and,  therefore,  competition  for 
n  investment.  As  the  global 
iy  expands,  increasing  amounts  of 
u  will  be  needed  to  sustain  this 
1  Particularly  for  developing 
nes,  which,  other  things  being 
normally  should  expect  the 
•  growth  rates,  capital  scarcity 
veil  become  an  even  more  im- 
nt  constraint  on  growth  than 
>fore.  This  constraint  is  due  to  in- 


Performance  Requirements  and 
Investment  Incentives.  A  central  issue 
in  the  1980s  is  the  increasing  interven- 
tion by  host  governments  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  of  potential 
foreign  investors.  More  and  more  often 
governments  are  attempting  to 
manipulate  foreign  investment  to  sup- 
port their  national  economic  goals. 
These  forms  of  intervention,  practiced 
by  both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries, take  two  broad  forms. 

•  Incentives.  Some  countries  offer 
significant  tax,  credit,  and  other  incen- 
tives to  attract  foreign  investors.  When 
such  incentives  distort  decisions  of 
foreign  investors,  there  is  a  shift  of  pro- 
duction as  well  as  jobs,  technology,  ex- 
ports, etc.,  to  the  host  country  providing 
the  incentives.  Other  countries  com- 
peting for  the  investment  on  closer  to 
economic  terms  lose  out. 

•  Performance  requirements.  These 
include  various  performance  commit- 
ments: minimum  employment  and  ex- 
port levels,  local  value-added  and  con- 
tent requirements,  technology  specifica- 
tions, buy-back  and  marketing  arrange- 
ments, etc.  Most  result  in  a  shift  of  pro- 
duction to  the  host  country  on  a 
noneconomic  basis.  Increasingly,  host 
countries  are  combining  the  use  of  in- 
vestment incentives  and  performance  re- 
quirements. This  is  leading  to  the 
development  of  unique  bargaining  situa- 
tions in  which  the  economic  interests  of 
the  capital-exporting  countries  may  be 
ignored  and  trade  and  investment  flows 
are  distorted. 


Performance  requirements  are  not 
instituted  solely  by  developing  countries. 
For  example,  Canada's  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Review  Agency  has  leveled  certain 
requirements  on  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
firms.  As  a  condition  of  entry  into 
Canada,  one  company  was  recently  re- 
quired to  promise  to  bank  with  Canadian 
banks  and  utilize  exclusively  Canadian 
advertising  agencies  and  public  account- 
ants. Another  firm  was  required  to 
promise  it  would  purchase  a  specific 
percentage  of  its  input  requirements 
from  Canadian  suppliers.  Pressure  was 
put  on  a  third  enterprise  to  move  certain 
manufacturing  operations  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  other  examples. 


I  am  frankly  surprised  that  a  major 
developed  country,  provider,  and  host 
for  so  much  international  investment 
would  adopt  such  nationalistic  and  short- 
sighted policies.  Furthermore,  such 
policies,  if  unchallenged,  are  likely  to  en- 
courage other  countries  to  adopt,  or  in- 
creasingly resort  to,  similar  measures. 
Canadian  firms  will  not  be  immune  to 
the  countereffects  of  such  measures.  It 
is  puzzling  to  me  how  Canada  can  ex- 
pect to  have  it  both  ways — seeking 
benefits  from  participating  in  the 
Western  industrial  club,  while  claiming 
special  rights  to  promote  indigenous 
development  by  curtailing  the  foreign 
economic  activity  of  its  close  trading  and 
investment  partners. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  south,  Mexico, 
also  imposes  performance  requirements 
in  key  sectors.  The  1977  Mexican 
automotive  decree  requires  producers  to 
obtain  the  foreign  exchange  require- 
ments needed  for  their  operations  (e.g., 
for  imported  components  and  indirect  ' 
foreign  exchange  costs  such  as  interest 
and  dividend  payments  made  abroad) 
through  the  export  of  completed  vehicles 
and  parts  and  allocates  foreign  exchange 
among  the  producers  on  the  basis  of,  in- 
ter alia,  the  percentage  of  domestic 
materials  incorporated  in  their  products. 

Performance  requirements  directly 
related  to  trade  are  of  particular  con- 
cern since  valued-added  requirements 
can  generate  effects  similar  to  import 
quotas  on  components  and  other  inputs. 
While  such  quotas  would  generally  be 
prohibited  under  the  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade] 
trading  rules,  there  are  no  applicable  in- 
ternational rules  when  countries  use 
their  investment  policies  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose. 

Other  requirements,  such  as 
minimum  export  requirements,  are  in- 
consistent with  both  the  GATT  and  the 
subsidy  code,  but  because  they  are  tied 
to  investment  agreements  they  may  be 
very  difficult  to  sort  out.  The  net  effect 
of  these  investment  policies  is  to  skew 
foreign  investment  in  order  to  attain 
short-term  industrial  policy  goals  and  to 
distort  international  trade  patterns. 
Governments  which  do  these  things 
undermine  international  trading  rules. 
We  believe  it  is  time  to  strengthen 
multilateral  discipline  and  restraint  over 
such  government  actions  which  distort 
international  investment  and  thus  inter- 
national trade  and  production  decisions 
In  the  short-run,  narrowly  nationalistic 
actions  are  indeed  tempting  to  us  all  In 
the  long  run,  we  all  benefit  from  an 
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open,  well-functioning  international 
economy.  If,  however,  the  system  has  to 
cope  with  too  many  short-term 
pressures,  its  long-run  viability  cannot 
be  assured.  That  is  the  risk  we  face  to- 
day. It  is,  therefore,  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  to  improve  the  in- 
ternational investment  system  by  pro- 
moting its  efficiency  and  openness  and 
reducing  various  nationalistic  actions. 

There  are  a  number  of  fora  where 
these  issues  can  be  addressed.  Specific 
situations  can  be  dealt  with  bilaterally. 
For  example,  we  have  held,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold,  high-level  consultations 
with  Canadian  and  Mexican  officials.  In 
this  regard,  the  U.S. -Mexico  Joint 
Bilateral  Trade  Commission,  which  will 
next  meet  September  21,  provides  an 
excellent  framework  in  which  to  discuss 
such  issues. 

In  the  GATT,  we  have  proposed  ac- 
tion on  trade-related  performance  re- 
quirements such  as  value-added/local 
content  rules  and  minimum  export 
quotas.  The  1982  GATT  ministerial 
represents  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
establish  the  political  momentum  needed 
to  address  seriously  such  problems.  The 
GATT's  past  attention  to  this  subject 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  its  im- 
plications for  the  trading  system. 

In  addition,  the  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  has  completed  an 
initial  review  of  investment  incentives, 
and  the  World  Bank  staff  now  proposes 
a  major  study  on  the  matter.  We  are 
also  seeking  to  strengthen  and  expand 
OECD  work  in  these  areas.  Based  on 
their  1976  investment  understandings, 
the  OECD  countries  could  also  seek  to 
build  a  broader  and  deeper  commitment 
to  eliminating  performance  requirements 
and  investment  incentives.  Certainly  the 
developing  countries,  particularly  the 
newly  industrializing  countries,  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  consensus  via 
subsequent  or  parallel  work. 

The  ultimate  goal  would  be  the 
development  of  an  international  invest- 
ment framework  consisting  of  meaning- 
ful understandings,  and  perhaps  commit- 
ments, on  these  issues  in  various  fora. 
We  recognize  that  this  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  A  key  factor  is  that  the 
plethora  of  incentives  and  performance 
requirements  and  other  restrictions  dif- 
fer qualitatively,  thereby  making  more 
complex  the  problems  involved  in 
negotiating  their  elimination. 

Services.  As  I  noted  in  my  discus- 
sion of  investment  trends,  international 
'ment  in  the  services  sector— bank- 
ing, insurance,  etc.  — is  increasing  at  a 


rapid  rate.  The  growth  of  the  services 
sector  can  play  an  important  role  in 
facilitating  other  types  of  investment. 
For  example,  international  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  may  be  the  only 
enterprises  in  their  sectors  with  suffi- 
cient resources  and  expertise  to  finance 
and  insure  some  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments, particularly  in  developing 
countries.  However,  many  countries  do 
not  accord  these  forms  of  investment 
the  same  treatment  they  accord  to  cor- 
responding domestic  enterprises.  In- 
stead, they  provide  special  protection  to 
their  domestic  banks  and  insurance 
firms.  We  believe  that  international 
direct  investment,  including  investment 
in  the  services  sector,  should  receive 
fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment. 

Treatment  of  Investment.  The 

United  States  believes  in  two  basic 
tenets  for  treatment  of  investment:  the 
national  treatment  principle  and  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  principle. 
The  national  treatment  principle  holds 
that  foreign  investors  should  be  treated 
no  less  favorably  than  domestic  in- 
vestors in  like  situations.  The  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  principle  holds 
that  the  investors  of  one  foreign  country 
should  be  treated  no  less  favorably  than 
the  investors  of  other  foreign  countries. 
The  two  principles  have  the  common 
characteristics  of  reducing  instances  of 
discrimination  directed  at  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

We  have  worked  bilaterally  and 
multilaterally  to  achieve  the  widest 
possible  acceptance  of  these  principles 
and  to  extend  the  application  of  such 
treatment  to  a  wider  range  of  enter- 
prises. A  particularly  important  step  in 
this  process  took  place  in  1976  when  the 
United  States  joined  other  OECD 
member  governments  in  participating  in 
the  consensus  adopting  a  declaration 
and  related  decision  on  national  treat- 
ment. The  declaration  and  decision  were 
reviewed  and  reaffirmed  in  1979  by  a 
consensus  of  OECD  countries  in  which 
the  United  States  also  participated.  The 
declaration  states,  in  part: 

.  .  .  that  member  countries  should,  consis- 
tent with  their  needs  to  maintain  public 
order,  to  protect  their  essential  security  in- 
terests, and  to  fulfill  commitments  relating  to 
international  peace  and  security,  accord  to 
enterprises  operating  in  their  territories  and 
owned  or  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by 
nationals  of  another  member  country  .  .  . 
treatment  under  their  laws,  regulations  and 
administrative  practices  consistent  with  inter- 
national law  and  no  less  favorable  than  that 
accorded  in  like  situations  to  domestic  enter- 
prises .  .  . 


Since  the  declaration  and  relate*: 
decision  on  national  treatment  were 
adopted  in  1976,  progress  has  been 
made  toward  refining  the  concept,  ii 
eluding  a  listing  of  those  exceptions 
which  now  exist  and  their  rationales 
Continuing  work  is  in  progress  with 
stated  goal  of  extending  the  applicat 
of  national  treatment  over  time.  We 
strongly  support  a  more  active  OEC 
effort  in  this  area.  The  very  existenc 
the  declaration  and  related  decision  i 
national  treatment  has  probably  had 
some  effect  in  discouraging  member 
countries  from  implementing  measui 
which  would  constitute  new  derogati 
from  the  principle.  Moreover,  at  the 
quest  of  the  United  States,  joined  by 
several  other  OECD  member  countri 
the  consultation  procedures  of  the 
OECD  instruments  were  used  for  th 
first  time  in  March  1981,  to  hold  fori 
OECD  consultations  on  the  discrim- 
inatory policies  of  Canada's  national 
energy  program.  National  treatment 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  all  concern 
as  it  is  a  critical  element  in  fostering 
attractive  climate  for  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  believe  strongly 
investors  should  be  accorded  treatnr 
consistent  with  international  law,  in- 
cluding nondiscriminatory  treatment 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com 
sation  in  the  event  of  expropriation, 
vestor  confidence  that  host  countries 
would  adhere  to  international  law  ai 
norms  would  significantly  facilitate  i 
vestment  flows. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  respoi 
sibility  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  p  - 
vide  full  support  for  American  inves  i 
who  desire  it  in  order  to  insure  that  l 
principles  of  national  and  most-favo  i 
nation  treatment  and  their  rights  ui  I 
international  law  are  adhered  to  by  « 
governments.  American  investment; 
abroad  make  a  positive  contribution 
our  own  economy  and  to  that  of  hoe 
nations.  The  U.S.  Government  cann 
remain  neutral  while  its  citizens,  wl  ii 
vest  in  other  countries  relying  on  th  r 
good  faith  to  adhere  to  internationa 
principles  and  laws,  find  their  intercs 
threatened  by  derogations  from  su 
principles  and  laws.  We  believe  in  t 
concept  of  fair  play.  We  practice  it,  nc 
our  investors  abroad  should  expect  > 
less. 

Codes  of  Conduct.  Over  the  k 
half  decade,  the  United  States  has  en 
participating  in  the  development  oi  l- 
ternational  codes  of  conduct  relatir  t< 
multinational  enterprises.  The  0E( ' 
and  the  International  Labor  Organ  i- 
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lave  developed  general  codes  for 
national  enterprises.  The  U.N.  Con- 
.v  on  Trade  and  Development 
TAD)  has  promulgated  a  more  nar- 
focused  code  on  restrictive 
ess  practices.  In  addition,  a  U.N. 
Dg  group  has  completed  draft  pro- 
s  on  about  two-thirds  of  an  overall 
code  relating  to  the  activities  and 
risibilities  of  transnational  corpora- 
and  governments.  However,  hard 
i  remain  to  be  resolved,  such  as 
on  nationalization  and  compensa- 
ind  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
lations  will  be  successful.  Negotia- 
on  a  code  of  conduct  relating  to 
msfer  of  technology  are  presently 
i  and  the  matter  has  been  referred 
1  U.N.  General  Assembly  for  fur- 
onsideration. 

i  the  U.S.  view,  guidelines  which 
standards  of  good  practice  for 
'nterprises  and  governments  can 
bute  to  improved  relations  be- 
i  firms  and  governments  and  may 
;he  tendency  for  unilateral  govern- 
intervention  in  investment  mat- 
rhrough  appropriate  provisions  on 
talization  and  compensation, 
iction,  and  dispute  settlement  they 
Jso  be  able  to  reduce  conflicts  be- 
governments  over  investment 
,  thereby  facilitating  the  liberal 
;e  for  international  investment 
we  seek.  However,  the  United 
>  can  support  only  guidelines  or 
that  are  voluntary;  do  not 
ninate  against  multinational  enter- 
in  favor  of  purely  national  enter- 
;  are  balanced  to  include 
nces  to  the  responsibilities  of 
nments  as  well  as  of  multinational 
)rises;  and  apply  to  all  enterprises 
iless  of  ownership — whether 
e,  government,  or  mixed, 
appears  that  international  interest 
eloping  codes  of  conduct  may  well 
(finishing  as  other  investment 
,  such  as  capital  scarcity,  have 
le  more  urgent.  The  principal  in- 
ent  issue  is  no  longer  controlling 
lational  enterprises  but  attracting 
ment  by  them. 

oreign  Investment  in  the  United 

s.  The  value  of  foreign  direct  in- 
ent  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
td  in  recent  years— 28%  in  1978 

billion),  23%  in  1979  ($54.5 
),  20%  in  1980  ($65.5  billion).  (U.S. 

investment  abroad,  by  contrast,  is 
million.)  Roughly  one-third  of  the 
n  direct  investment  in  the  United 
5  is  in  manufacturing  ($24  billion), 
sale  and  retail  trade  account  for 


about  20%,  and  petroleum  19%.  Real 
estate  holdings  by  foreigners,  while 
often  publicized,  amount  to  only  about 
$2.5  billion.  The  largest  single  sources  of 
foreign  investment  have  been  the 
Netherlands  ($16  billion),  the  United 
Kingdom  ($11  billion),  and  Canada  ($9 
billion).  Less  than  $1  billion  comes  from 
the  Middle  East. 

This  investment  has  had  a  positive 
effect  on  many  sections  of  our  economy. 
It  has  helped  to  create  jobs,  added  plant 
capacity  and  created  new  facilities,  and 
brought  in  advanced  technology  and 
management  skills.  Moreover,  additional 
inward  investment  flows  will  assist  our 
economic  revitalization  efforts. 

However,  the  recent  rapid  growth  in 
this  investment  coupled  with  restrictions 
on  and  discrimination  against  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  other  countries  are  tending 
to  generate  pressures  in  the  United 
States  to  control  inward  investment 
and/or  regulate  it  on  a  more  reciprocal 
basis.  The  reaction  to  Canada's  restric- 
tions against  foreign  investors,  par- 
ticularly in  the  energy  sector,  and  the 
spate  of  new  investments  sought  by 
Canadian  firms  in  the  U.S.  minerals  sec- 
tor feed  such  pressures.  There  have 
been  calls  for  prohibition  on  investment 
in  specific  sectors,  greater  screening  of 
foreign  investment,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reciprocity  principle  in  U.S. 
treatment  of  investment. 

Clearly,  for  the  many  reasons  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  believe  that  we  should 
react  strongly  to  unfair  treatment  of 
U.S.  investment  abroad.  However,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to 
react  in  ways  which  genuinely  serve  our 
interests.  Policies  which  would  restrict 
inward  investment,  or  retaliatory 
countermeasures,  should  be  used  only 
after  all  of  their  implications  are 
weighed. 

First,  the  ultimate  results  might 
adversely  affect  the  United  States  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  other  countries. 
We  need  to  be  cautious  about  limiting 
foreign  investment  because  of  the 
benefits  from  such  investment.  A  secure 
and  stable  investment  climate  is  one  of 
the  major  strengths  of  our  economy  and 
a  major  source  of  our  prosperity.  Short- 
sighted or  arbitrary  actions  which  raise 
doubts  among  potential  foreign  investors 
would  be  harmful  to  our  domestic 
economic  interests.  In  the  long  run  we 
might  be  the  losers,  not  the  country  that 
we  retaliated  against. 

Second,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  also  a 
large  investor  abroad  and  has  been  a 


major  force  in  international  trade.  U.S. 
policies  concerning  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  policies  of  other  countries, 
and  U.S.  restrictions  could  invite 
retaliatory  actions  by  others. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  while 
counterreactions  of  the  type  mentioned 
might  in  extreme  cases  be  useful,  we  are 
clearly  better  served  by  policies  that  aim 
at  the  elimination  of  foreign  practices 
that  deviate  from  international  norms 
than  by  policies  of  retaliation  that  could 
weaken  these  norms.  With  this  principle 
in  mind,  we  intend  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  protect  our  rights  and  in- 
terests. 

Conclusion 

Many  of  the  issues  I  have  discussed  to- 
day were  nonexistent  or  only  nascent 
just  a  decade  ago.  They  have  come  to 
the  fore  over  the  last  few  years  as  a 
result  of  real  economic  forces,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  investment  trends  I  have 
outlined.  The  issues,  such  as  investment 
incentives  and  performance  require- 
ments, must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  open  inter- 
national investment  system  essential  to 
global  economic  efficiency. 

By  their  very  nature,  many  of  these 
problems  will  not  lend  themselves  to 
easy  solutions.  In  particular,  urgent 
short-term  national  economic  goals  vary 
widely,  thereby  making  more  difficult 
the  achievement  of  an  international  con- 
sensus on  some  of  the  issues.  However, 
all  countries  have  a  stake  in  the  long- 
term  economic  implications  involved, 
and  I  believe  that  this  common  stake  in 
the  international  economic  system  pro- 
vides a  good  basis  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed in  addressing  these  problems  in 
earnest. 

International  fora,  such  as  the 
OECD,  the  GATT,  and  specialized  U.N. 
agencies  will  provide  important  arenas 
in  which  to  tackle  the  problems  involved. 
We  must  move  soon  from  the  discussion 
phase  to  a  serious  effort  to  develop  and 
implement  multilateral  understandings 
and  rules  which  reduce  distortions  of  in- 
vestment and  move  toward  a  more  open 
global  investment  climate.  This  must  be 
a  major  goal  for  the  decade  of  the 
1980s.  ■ 
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The  following  report  was  prepared 
by  Dennis  T.  Avery,  senior  agricultural 
analyst,  Office  of  Economics,  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  in  May  1981. 

SUMMARY 

In  1976,  the  less-developed  countries 
(LDCs)  undertook  a  major  effort  spon- 
sored by  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD  IV)  to 
organize  international  agreements  for 
their  important  commodity  exports. 
They  hoped  that  such  agreements  would 
help  stabilize  and/or  enhance  their  earn- 
ings. 

The  resulting  UNCTAD  integrated 
program  for  commodities  has  not  suc- 
ceeded significantly  in  altering  the  terms 
of  trade  for  commodity  producers,  and 
little  prospect  remains  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  Theoretically,  such 
agreements  could  produce  modest 
benefits  by  facilitating  the  commitment 
of  a  more  appropriate  level  of  resources 
to  production  over  time.  It  has  proven 
extremely  difficult  to  realize  these 
benefits  in  practice,  however,  due  to  the 
continuing  vagaries  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  continuing  competition  for 
market  shares. 

Raising  commodity  prices  to  ar- 
tificially high  levels  attracts  added  pro- 
duction, both  from  agreement  members 
and  from  nonmembers.  It  also 
discourages  consumption  and  encourages 
substitution.  These  powerful  reactions 
all  work  toward  creating  surpluses  of 
targeted  commodities  and  explain  why 
commodity  agreements  have  been  unable 
to  sustain  higher  price  levels.  In  fact, 
price  stabilization  efforts  can  themselves 
stimulate  output  if  producers  believe 
that  their  risk  of  low  prices  has  been 
decreased. 

Recent  commodity  agreements  have 
tried  several  means  for  dealing  with 
market  competition  problems:  keeping 
price  goals  modest,  signing  up  all  major 
producers,  and  enrolling  importer  na- 
tions, which  agree  not  to  increase  their 
purchases  from  nonmembers.  It  has 
been  a  practical  impossibility  to  include 
all  producers  and  potential  producers  of 
major  commodities,  however.  It  has  also 
been  difficult  to  get  importers  to  agree 
with  producers  on  appropriate  stabiliza- 
tion mechanisms  and  price  levels  for  the 
agreements. 


Competition  from  synthetics  and 
substitutes  has  been  an  even  more  in- 
tractable problem.  Modern  technology 
has  produced  major  competitors  for 
nearly  every  commodity,  from  synthetic 
rubber  and  plastics  to  high-fructose  corn 
sweetener  and  glass-fiber  telephone 
cable.  Only  the  beverages — coffee,  tea, 
and  cocoa — have  so  far  escaped  serious 
inroads  from  synthetics  and  substitutes. 

Commodity  agreements  have  also 
exhibited  some  serious  limitations  as  an 
aid  mechanism.  Their  benefits  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  commodity 
production,  rather  than  need,  so  they 
assist  only  indirectly  in  reaching 
economic,  political,  or  social  goals  within 
the  recipient  country.  They  also  en- 
courage added  production,  which  either 
boosts  donor  costs  or  dilutes  benefits. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  can  over- 
come their  inherent  limitations  and  pro- 
vide greater  benefits  for  commodity  ex- 
porters in  the  future.  Prices  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  fluctuate  widely 
around  the  trends  dictated  by  demand, 
competition,  and  long-term  production 
costs. 


HISTORY  OF  AGREEMENTS 
IN  CORE  COMMODITIES 

The  10  core  commodities  listed  by  UNC- 
TAD IV  (cocoa,  coffee,  copper,  cotton, 
hard  fibers — sisal,  abaca,  and  coir — jute, 
rubber,  sugar,  tea,  and  tin)  share  some 
important  characteristics:  all  have 
volatile  prices,  and  all  are  produced 
mainly  in  the  LDCs.  Each,  however,  has 
distinctive  characteristics. 


Coffee 

Coffee  is  widely  produced  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  The  major  causes 
of  coffee  price  volatility  are  on  the  sup- 
ply side — primarily  weather  and  a  rather 
erratic  expansion  of  production  to  match 
slowly  rising  demand.  At  any  given 
time,  demand  is  quite  inelastic.  Like  all 
tree  crops,  coffee's  supply  responses  are 
lagged.  It  takes  4-5  years  to  bring  new 
trees  into  production  and  more  than  20 
years  for  trees  to  pass  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  world  coffee  market  has  been 
characterized  by  brief  periods  of  short 
supply  (and  high  prices)  followed  by 
often  lengthy  periods  of  oversupply  (and 


low  prices).  The  boom  periods  have 
typically  lasted  only  a  couple  of  year 
but  periods  of  depressed  prices  have 
lasted  far  longer. 

The  most  recent  coffee  price  boo 
was  triggered  in  1975  by  a  severe  fr 
in  Brazil,  the  largest  coffee  producer 
The  freeze  not  only  ruined  the  1975 
but  damaged  many  trees,  thus  cuttir 
back  Brazilian  coffee  production  for 
several  years.  World  coffee  products 
dropped  from  77  million  bags  in  197! 
less  than  71  million  in  1977.  The  sho 
supply  sent  coffee  prices  zooming,  fr 
66<t  per  pound  in  1974  to  $2.40  in  19 

High  coffee  prices  stimulated  inv 
ment  in  coffee  production,  mostly  th 
replacement  of  older  trees.  By  1978, 
consequence,  world  coffee  productioi 
was  back  to  its  prefreeze  level  and  s 
climbing.  The  World  Bank  expects  tl 
oversupply  to  be  relatively  short  live 
There  are  no  longer  any  large  tracts 
virgin  land  suitable  for  new  coffee  p 
duction,  and  fewer  smallholders  are 
terested  in  growing  coffee.  With  noi 
weather,  the  Bank  expects  prices  to 
decline  in  real  terms  by  perhaps  15- 
through  the  1980s,  recovering  to  ne; 
their  current  levels  by  1990. 

Coffee  producers  have  long  souj: 
to  stabilize  their  prices  at  relatively  f 
levels.  Brazil  made  a  number  of  sole  i 
forts  to  cut  back  surplus  coffee  proc  I 
tion  in  the  years  before  World  War  . 
The  first  international  coffee  agreer  i 
dates  from  the  war  years  when  the 
European  market  (10  million  bags  a 
year)  had  suddenly  been  lost  and  pr 
ducers  feared  a  price  slump.  The  In  I 
American  Coffee  Agreement  succes  a 
ly  froze  prices  at  13.4C  per  pound. 

After  the  war,  output  and  stocl* 
were  down,  demand  recovered,  and  oi 
fee  experienced  9  consecutive  years  f 
rising  prices  from  1946  to  1954.  Co3e 
prices  of  more  than  90  <f  per  pound 
stimulated  considerable  new  plantir  ir 
Brazil,  Central  America,  and  AfriCcB; 
1955,  15  countries  had  joined  the  L  in 
American  Coffee  Agreement,  whicliei 
up  a  buffer  stock  in  an  effort  to  rai' 
prices  in  the  face  of  a  rising  tide  oi  of- 
fee.  Nonetheless,  by  1961  coffee  stks 
equaled  IV2  years  of  normal  world  n 
sumption,  and  prices  were  down  tc  8« 
under  severe  pressure.  In  1964,  co  itf 
ing  nations  (including  the  United  S  te; 
were  brought  into  a  new  Internal  al 
Coffee  Agreement.  Export  quotas  sit 
the  enormous  stocks  off  the  markefoi 
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e.  and  prices  immediately  jumped 
arly  50«  a  pound.  Production  re- 
led,  however,  and  with  heavy 
I  overhanging  the  market,  prices 
>ed  steadily  for  several  years, 
s  peaked  in  1968.  Then  diversifica- 
o  other  crops,  some  stock  spoilage, 
years  of  light  crops  helped  to 
the  oversupply. 
he  agreement  transfered  an 
ated  $600  million  per  year  from 
b  consumers  (mainly  in  the  United 
s)  to  producers  during  the  late 
5  and  early  1970s.  U.S.  support  for 
greement  ended  after  prices 
ed  in  1970  and  again  in  1972.  The 
icers  claimed  the  price  boosts  were 
o  frost  damage,  but  at  least  in  1972 
were  substantial  stocks  available 
i  might  have  been  sold  to  dampen 
increases.  When  the  exporters 
quently  demanded  still-greater 
boosts  to  compensate  them  for  the 
uation  which  balance-of-payments 
ems  had  forced  on  the  U.S.  dollar, 
ur.ing  nations  decided  the  agree- 
was  not  serving  their  interests. 
'he  current  coffee  agreement  dates 
1976.  It  relies  exclusively  on  ex- 
quotas,  which  initially  protected  a 
range  of  63-77C  a  pound.  Because 
rice  of  coffee  remained  well  above 
range  as  a  result  of  the  1975 
ilian  freeze,  quotas  were  never  put 
;ffect.  Economic  provisions  of  the 
>ment  were  renegotiated,  and  ex- 
quotas  became  effective  in  October 
,  Quotas  remain  in  effect  within  a 
►-1.55  price  range.  The  agreement 
not  be  able  to  defend  $1.15  in  the 
of  projected  increases  in  coffee  pro- 
on  in  the  1980s. 


a  has  had  one  of  the  most  volatile 
patterns  of  any  commodity,  due  to 
stic  demand,  weather-induced  pro- 
on  variability,  and  the  lagged  sup- 
esponse  to  price  changes  typical  of 
crops.  In  the  1970s,  the  annual 
ige  of  cocoa  prices  ranged  from  54C 
>ound  to  $3.79  per  pound, 
•'avorable  growing  conditions  pro- 
d  a  crop  of  1.6  million  tons  in  1972. 
weather  in  1973  and  1977  cut  pro- 
ion  below  1.4  million  tons.  That  pro- 
ion  variation  and  its  impact  on 
cs  was  enough,  when  combined  with 
nelastic  demand  for  cocoa,  to  pro- 
wide  swings  in  cocoa  prices.  Only 
high  prices  seem  to  produce  con- 
ir  resistance  and  increase  use  of 
a  substitutes  and  extenders. 


Attempts  at  international  coopera- 
tion in  cocoa  pricing  date  from  the 
1960s.  Production  had  been  growing 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  demand 
throughout  much  of  the  period  following 
World  War  II.  In  1962,  when  an  associa- 
tion of  the  five  largest  producers  was 
founded  to  control  supply,  some 
nonmembers  were  continuing  to 
stimulate  cocoa  production.  Export 
quotas  were  added  to  the  producer 
agreement,  but  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  record  crop  in  1964-65.  After  three 
huge,  successive  crops  between  1970  and 
1972  produced  very  low  prices,  a  U.N. 
cocoa  conference  adopted  a  broader  In- 
ternational Cocoa  Agreement.  Quotas 
and  a  buffer  stock  were  set  to  defend  a 
price  range  of  23-32C.  Before  any  buffer 
stock  was  accumulated,  however,  bad 
weather  cut  production.  Prices  jumped 
to  86  <f  and  stayed  above  the  target 
range  from  1973  through  1979.  The 
relatively  high  prices  reflected  low 
stocks,  a  3%  annual  growth  in  con- 
sumption, the  delayed  effect  of  limited 
plantings  during  the  1960s,  and  some 
bad  weather. 

The  International  Cocoa  Agreement 
was  renewed  first  in  1977  (with  a  new 
price  range  of  65-8 1C)  and  again  in 
1980.  The  1980  renewal  was  achieved 
only  after  prolonged  negotiation  in 
which  the  producers  agreed  to  lower 
their  minimum  price  goal  from  $1.20  to 
$1.02  per  pound  (both  well  above 
prevailing  market  prices).  The  agree- 
ment's prospects  are  clouded  by  the 
abstention  of  the  largest  producer  (Ivory 
Coast)  and  the  largest  consumer  (the 
United  States). 

The  World  Bank  projects  growth  of 
cocoa  production  during  the  1980s  at 
3.1%  a  year.  Recent  high  prices  have 
stimulated  replanting  of  older  cocoa 
groves  in  such  traditional  areas  as  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Ghana.  New  com- 
petitors, including  Brazil  and  Malaysia, 
are  expanding  their  cocoa  plantings.  The 
World  Bank  expects  cocoa  demand  to 
grow  marginally  more  slowly  than  pro- 
duction. In  these  circumstances  con- 
tinued downward  pressure  on  prices 
may  be  expected.  It  appears  doubtful 
that  the  buffer  stock  of  the  cocoa  agree- 
ment and  its  financing  arrangements 
will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  prices  at  the 
target  levels  during  this  period. 

Sugar 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  volatile 
price  pattern  in  the  world  sugar 
markets. 


•  Production  varies  unpredictably 
with  weather  and  periodic  outbreaks  of 
crop  disease. 

•  The  supply  response  to  price  in- 
creases has  lagged  and  may  overshoot 
because  it  takes  several  years  to  bring 
on  efficient  new  production  and  the 
associated  large-scale  refining  capacity. 

•  Demand  for  sugar  is  inelastic, 
magnifying  the  price  impact  of  supply 
problems. 

•  Much  of  the  world's  sugar  produc- 
tion and  consumption  is  insulated  from 
price  changes  by  subsidies,  leaving  the 
remaining  sugar  to  trade  in  a  relatively 
thin  market  where  price  responses  are 
amplified. 

The  developed  non-Communist  coun- 
tries currently  produce  about  30%  of  the 
world's  sugar  (mostly  from  subsidized 
sugar  beets).  Developing  countries  pro- 
duce about  40%,  and  the  Communist 
countries  produce  about  30%. 

Sugar  consumption  is  no  longer  in- 
creasing in  many  of  the  developed  non- 
Communist  economies,  because  con- 
sumption levels  are  already  high  and 
substitute  sweeteners  are  becoming 
more  important.  High-fructose  corn 
sweetener  is  displacing  millions  of  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Canada.  Furthermore  the  European 
Community's  (EC)  common  agricultural 
policy  has  stimulated  production  of 
millions  of  tons  of  European  beet  sugar, 
which  is  being  exported  under  subsidy.1 

Markets  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  approaching  satura- 
tion. Sugar  consumption  is  already  high 
in  the  developing  countries  which  export 
sugar.  Only  among  the  developing-nation 
importers  is  per  capita  sugar  consump- 
tion still  increasing  in  line  with  con- 
sumer incomes. 

Sugar  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
modities for  which  control  via  interna- 
tional agreement  was  tried.  Under  the 
Chadbourne  plan  of  1931,  the  chief 
world  exporters  agreed  to  restrict  ex- 
ports and  gradually  reduce  stocks  over  a 
5-year  period.  However,  heavy  stocks 
and  declining  consumption  depressed 
prices,  while  nonmember  production 
more  than  offset  the  members'  export 
cutbacks. 

A  broader  International  Sugar 
Agreement,  signed  in  1937,  included  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
much  of  Europe  and  set  quotas  for  their 
domestic  production.  The  agreement 
was  never  tested  because  World  War  II 
intervened.  It  was  not  until  well  after 
the  war  that  low  sugar  prices  again 
became  a  serious  concern. 
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The  1954  edition  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  included  most  of  the 
major  exporters  and  importers.  It  had  a 
price  range  of  3.25-4.35C  per  pound, 
protected  by  export  quotas.  The  Suez 
crisis  in  1956  sent  prices  above  6$ ,  but  a 
large  1957-58  world  sugar  crop  pushed 
prices  to  the  floor  level.  The  agreement 
was  renewed  in  1958,  and  Brazil  and 
Peru,  the  two  major  exporters  that  had 
remained  outside  the  agreement,  were 
brought  in.  Production  increased  again 
in  1959,  consumption  faltered,  and 
stocks  continued  to  rise.  In  1961,  after 
the  United  States  stopped  imports  of 
Cuban  sugar  in  an  anti-Castro  move, 
Cuba  demanded  a  huge  increase  in  its 
export  quota.  The  agreement  broke 
down  when  the  other  exporters  refused 
the  demand. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
was  revised  in  1969  and  reactivated  for 
a  5-year  period  until  it  was  finally  ter- 
minated in  1973.  The  agreement  was 
undercut  by  the  need  to  offer  attractive 
quotas  to  attract  new  members,  by  sub- 
sidized sugar  production  in  the 
developed  countries,  and  by  an  uncertain 
mechanism  for  limiting  Cuban  sugar 
reexported  through  Communist  coun- 
tries. Prices  varied  from  3.2C  in  1969  to 
9.5<t  in  1973. 

After  termination  of  the  agreement, 
prices  peaked  again  in  1974,  averaging 
30C  a  pound,  and  then  fell  back  to  about 
8<J  for  several  years.  These  low  prices 
led  to  the  current  agreement,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1978. 

The  current  International  Sugar 
Agreement  comprises  59  producing  and 
consuming  nations  including  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  has  been  commit- 
ted to  keeping  sugar  prices  within  a 
specified  range,  currently  13-23C  per 
pound.  Producer  nations  agree  to  apply 
export  quotas  when  prices  are  low,  and 
consuming  nations  agree  to  limit  im- 
ports of  nonmember  sugar.  When  prices 
are  high,  exporting  member  stocks  total- 
ing 2.5  million  tons  are  released  accord- 
ing to  a  prearranged  price  schedule.  The 
agreement  cut  export  quotas  by 
12V2% — or  2.2  million  metric  tons — for 
both  1978  and  1979,  when  sugar  prices 
averaged  7.8C  and  9.9C  per  pound, 
respectively.  In  1980,  with  the  national 
stocks  drawn  down,  sugar  prices  rose 
well  above  40C  per  pound. 

Despite  broad  producer  and  con- 
sumer membership,  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  faces  serious  prob- 

Expanded  production  of  high- 
fructose  corn  sweetener  and  its  lineal 

endenta  will  displace  millions  of  tons 


of  sugar  from  key  markets  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  EC  is  likely  to  continue  ma- 
jor exports  of  subsidized  beet  sugar  in 
the  world  markets,  because  it  will  be 
reluctant  to  join  the  agreement  without 
a  quota  that  recognizes  those  exports.  In 
addition,  the  World  Bank  projects  that 
sugar  production  will  increase  more 
rapidly  than  consumption  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  over  the  next  decade.  The 
general  outlook  for  sugar  stability  is 
poor. 

Tea 

Tea  prices  have  been  notable  in  the  com- 
modity world  for  their  relative  stability. 
This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  produc- 
tion factors:  tea  is  a  leaf  crop  and  thus 
is  less  subject  to  variations  in  weather 
than  such  fruit  crops  as  coffee  and 
cocoa.  Tea  growers  also  have  more 
latitude  to  vary  production  with  prices: 
When  prices  are  good,  growers  can  in- 
crease production  both  by  applying  more 
fertilizer  and  by  harvesting  more  leaves 
per  bud.  New  tea  plantings  reach  bear- 
ing age  faster  than  most  trees.  Oddly, 
the  fact  that  tea  does  not  store  well  for 
long  periods  may  also  work  in  favor  of 
price  stability.  Other  crops  have  gotten 
into  major  difficulties  because  they  have 
built  up  carryover  stocks  to  high  levels 
in  the  annual  hope  that  the  next  year 
would  offer  better  markets.  The  tea  in- 
dustry tends  to  sell  this  year's  tea  this 
year  without  relying  on  such  uncertain- 
ties. 

Tea  demand  is  relatively  stable  and 
inelastic  in  the  short  run.  The  World 
Bank  projects  that  world  tea  demand 
will  grow  by  about  3.5%  per  year  to 
1990,  with  production  growing  slightly 
faster  than  that.  Developed-country 
markets  are  already  saturated,  and  the 
rapidly  growing  consumption  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  is  expected  to  taper 
off  in  the  years  ahead.  Tea  demand  in 
the  developing  countries  has  been  grow- 
ing at  about  4.4%  per  year. 

Tea  prices  were  somewhat  more  er- 
ratic in  the  1970s  than  earlier,  reflect- 
ing, in  part,  increases  in  energy  prices 
affecting  tea  growers'  fuel,  fertilizer, 
and  marketing  costs.  Sri  Lanka  has  also 
suffered  some  poor  tea  crops,  decreasing 
supply,  and  tea  demand  shot  up  tem- 
porarily after  the  Brazilian  freeze  drove 
coffee  prices  up  in  1976-77. 

India  and  Sri  Lanka  are  the  two 
largest  tea  exporters,  but  Bangladesh, 
Indonesia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
have  all  been  increasing  their  exports 
recently. 


Tea  producers  had  a  long-lived 
ternational  Tea  Agreement  from  1 
1955.  In  its  early  years  it  featured 
port  quotas  and  a  virtual  prohibits 
new  plantings.  Despite  the  agreerr 
there  was  little  change  in  tea  price 
the  threat  of  World  War  II  in  193! 
agreement  continued  after  the  wai 
without  restrictions  on  production 
marketing.  In  1950  export  quotas 
issued,  but  no  attempt  was  made  t 
restrict  supplies  significantly.  The 
ment  was  permitted  to  expire  afte 
1955.  It  had  virtually  no  impact  or 
tea  market  in  its  last  15  years  of  e 
istence. 

Natural  Rubber 

Rubber  price  fluctations  arise  priir 
from  the  demand  side,  in  sharp  co 
to  most  other  crops.  The  major  us< 
rubber  has  been  in  automotive  pro 
and  prices  have  been  very  sensitiv 
changes  in  general  economic  activi 
Natural  rubber  demand  has  also  bi 
dramatically  affected  by  the  relati' 
price  and  availability  of  synthetic  ) 
ber. 

Sales  of  elastomers  have  been 
ing  at  roughly  6.5%  per  year  since, 
early  1950s.  Until  recently,  howev 
synthetic  rubber  gained  most  of  tr 
market  growth,  expanding  at  mor 
9%  a  year.  Natural  rubber  produc 
grew  at  less  than  3%  annually.  Re 
the  demand  for  natural  rubber  han 
stimulated  by  the  demand  for  radi 
tires,  which  require  a  high  propor* 
natural  rubber,  and  by  higher  oil  { 
which  increase  the  cost  of  synthet 
ber.  The  impact  of  high  energy  pr 
autos  and  driving  is  expected  to  h : 
back  elastomer  demand  during  th<  I 
ing  decade.  Even  so,  natural  rubb 
duction  may  not  keep  up  with  den  r 
unless  additional  investments  are  a 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Rubber  production  is  centered  i 
Southeast  Asia,  with  80%  coming  •< 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand  3 
Lanka,  India,  Liberia,  and  Nigeri;  u 
accounted  for  another  12%.  Most  il 
is  now  produced  on  small  farms  r,h 
than  on  large  plantations. 

Rubber  has  a  long  history  of  ie 
tional  market  control  efforts.  The 
Stevenson  plan  was  inaugurated  i  1 
restricting  rubber  exports  from  Cfl 
Malaya,  and  the  Straits  Settlemei  0 
British  dependencies).  Rubber  pri  s 
creased  sharply  at  first.  However, 
growers  in  other  areas  stepped  u)  i 
ings  sharply.  By  1927,  when  the  jtn 
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Iropped,  the  British  dependencies' 
of  the  rubber  market  had  declined 
about  70%  to  54%,  with  no  long- 
borease  in  price.  But  temporarily 
r  prices  had  stimulated  the 
opment  of  synthetic  rubber  and  the 
r  reclaiming  industry. 
he  Depression  and  larger  world 
ngs  kept  rubber  prices  low  through 
and  produced  the  International 
er  Regulation  Agreement.  This 
ment  at  first  raised  prices,  at  the 
>f  building  producer  stocks.  Rubber 
nd  increased  significantly  in  the 
few  years,  carrying  prices  up  with 
I  permitting  the  liquidation  of  those 
5.  The  agreement  continued  in 
until  the  Japanese  conquest  of 
r-producing  areas  catalyzed  an  ex- 
e  increase  in  the  synthetic  rubber 
try. 

erhaps  because  of  the  direct  com- 
on  from  synthetic  rubber,  there 
no  further  rubber  agreements  until 
when  negotiations  for  the  Interna- 
Natural  Rubber  Agreement  were 
ided.  It  entered  into  force  provi- 
lly  in  late  1980  and  will  enter  into 
definitively  when  full  financing  of 
irge  550, 000- metric  ton  buffer  stock 
ured.  This  could  occur  as  early  as 
981;  then,  if  warranted  by  market 
tions,  the  buffer  stock  could  begin 
et  operations  to  defend  a  price 
l  of  150-270  Malaysian/Singapore 
per  kilo  (approximately  32-58  U.S. 
per  pound).  The  World  Bank  ex- 
natural  rubber  prices  to  flucutate 
id  a  level  of  52C  per  pound  (in  1977 
■s)  through  1990. 


is  employed  principally  in  sacking, 
trial  cloth,  and  carpet  backing.  It 
tough  competition  in  these  markets 
synthetics — polypropylene  and 
thylene.  As  a  result,  world  jute  de- 
I  has  been  essentially  stagnant  for 
ars.  Large  variations  in  jute  pro- 
an  have,  however,  triggered  big 
-term  swings  in  jute  fiber  prices, 
ly  disruptions  and  high  prices  due 
il  disturbances  in  Bangladesh  in 
arly  1970s  gave  added  momentum 
nthetics  by  curtailing  jute  supplies 
aising  prices  for  a  time.  Jute  pro- 
cm  is  concentrated  in  India, 
ladesh,  and  China;  because  China  is 
importer,  the  world  market  is  left 
dia  and  Bangladesh, 
ute  market  efforts  have  been 
ssed  for  years  under  the  Food  and 
mlture  Organization  (FAO)  In- 


tergovernmental Group  on  Jute,  Kenaf, 
and  Allied  Fibers.  In  recent  years 
UNCTAD  discussions  have  also  focused 
on  jute,  and  a  non-price-stabilizing 
cooperative  arrangement,  the  Interna- 
tional Jute  Organization,  is  currently  be- 
ing negotiated.  The  organization  would 
promote  jute  in  world  markets  and 
foster  research  and  development  related 
to  the  raising  and  processing  of  the 
fiber. 

While  producers  still  hope  for  addi- 
tional international  measures  to  stabilize 
jute  prices,  a  recent  World  Bank  study, 


sion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  has 
raised  the  Communist  countries'  share  of 
the  world  production  12  percentage 
points  to  39%.  The  industrialized  non- 
Communist  countries'  share  of  the 
market  has  dropped  from  32%  in  1961 
to  about  18%  now.  The  developing  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  continue  expanding 
cotton  production:  some  potential  cotton 
land  now  is  in  less-valuable  crops,  their 
technology  is  improving,  and  many  of 
them  have  expanding  textile  manufac- 
turing industries.  For  the  next  decade, 
cotton  is  projected  to  capture  nearly  half 


Table  1 

Primary  Commodity 

Rubber 
Cotton 
Tin 

Jute 
Sugar 

Copper 


Bauxite 


Cocoa 
Coffee 
Tea 


Competitors 

Synthetic  rubber,  plastics. 

Other  natural  and  synthetic  textile  fibers. 

New  technology  that  permits  thinner  tin  plating;  plastic  can  lin- 
ings; aluminum,  paper,  and  plastic  containers. 

Polypropylene  and  polyethylene  fibers  and  sheets. 

Corn  sweeteners  (especially  the  recently  developed  high-fructose 
corn  sweetener),  and  noncaloric  sweeteners. 

Microwave  communications;  steel-reinforced  aluminum  and  glass- 
fiber  cables;  plastic  plumbing  pipe;  electronic  replacements  for 
electric  devices. 

Other  metals  and  plastics  that  offer  some  of  aluminum's 
lightweight  and  weather-resistent  properties;  aluminum  re- 
cycling efforts. 

Cocoa  flavorings;  vegetable  oils  used  as  extenders. 

Other  beverages. 

Other  beverages. 


(A  Dynamic  Simulation  Model  of  the 
World  Jute  Economy.  Staff  Working 
Paper  No.  391.  May  1980)  suggests  that 
there  may  be  little  benefit  to  exporters 
from  jute  price  stabilization.  The  study 
found  that  increased  price  stability 
would  be  enough  in  itself  to  induce  ex- 
pansion in  jute  production,  which  would 
push  prices  down  and  leave  returns  to 
the  producing  nations  approximately 
where  they  had  been.  The  study  also 
suggested  that  higher  jute  prices  would 
encourage  synthetic  fibers  to  take  over 
more  of  the  market. 

The  rising  cost  of  competing 
petroleum-  and  gas-based  synthetics  will 
support  some  increase  in  jute  prices  dur- 
ing the  1980s. 

Cotton 

Cotton  is  an  annual  crop  produced  in 
more  than  75  countries  and  exported  by 
more  than  60  nations.  Over  recent 
decades,  cotton  production  has  been 
shifting  from  the  developed  to  the 
developing  countries,  which  now  produce 
44%  of  the  world's  cotton.  Rapid  expan- 


of  the  increase  in  textile  fiber  demand, 
with  production  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  2%. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  has  reached  no  consensus  on 
ways  to  raise  or  stabilize  cotton  prices 
without  encouraging  the  substitution  of 
synthetic  fibers.  (During  the  1960s  the 
United  States  used  price  supports  to 
maintain  artificially  high  prices  for  cot- 
ton producers,  resulting  in  a  sharp 
decline  in  cotton's  share  of  the  textile 
fiber  market.) 

Hard  Fibers 

The  hard  fibers  include  sisal,  abaca 
(Manila  hemp),  and  coir  (coconut  husk 
fiber).  Sisal  is  produced  primarily  in 
Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Brazil  and  is  used 
importantly  in  twine.  Abaca  has  pro- 
duced the  finest  natural  hemp  cordage 
because  of  its  strength  (especially  when 
wet),  durability,  and  flexibility.  It  is  pro- 
duced primarily  in  the  Philippines  (84%) 
and  in  Ecuador  (15%)  from  a  plant  close- 
ly related  to  the  banana.  There  are  two 
types  of  coir:  brown  coir,  produced 
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mainly  in  Sri  Lanka  by  beating  the 
husks  of  ripe  coconuts,  and  white  coir, 
produced  mainly  in  India  from  the  husks 
of  green  coconuts  allowed  to  ret  (soak) 
in  salt  water.  All  of  the  hard  fibers  are 
relatively  labor-intensive,  and  working 
conditions  in  these  industries  are 
disagreeable  (especially  for  coir). 
However,  hard  fiber  production  is  often 
politically  important  in  producing  coun- 
tries, because  it  typically  provides  a  ma- 
jor source  of  employment  in  otherwise 
barren  regions. 

The  producers  of  the  hard  fibers 
probably  were  included  in  the  UNCTAD 
IV  list  on  the  basis  of  their  generally 
low  position  on  the  world  economic  lad- 
der. The  hard  fibers  face  stiff  competi- 
tion from  synthetics,  however,  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  real  prices  could 
be  significantly  increased  without 
substantial  losses  in  sales  volume.  Re- 
cent UNCTAD  efforts  have  focused  on 
finding  new  uses  for  hard  fibers. 

Tin 

Almost  half  of  the  world's  mine  output 
of  tin  comes  from  Southeast  Asia  (main- 
ly Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia), 
with  Bolivia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China, 
Australia,  and  Brazil  accounting  for 
most  of  the  remainder.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  consumer  (about 
25%  of  the  world's  total  consumption), 
followed  by  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  main  end  uses 
for  tin  are  in  tin  plate  (primarily  for 
food  and  beverage  containers),  solders, 
and  bronze. 

World  tin  consumption  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  has  grown  more 
slowly  than  use  of  most  other  metals 
(i.e.,  at  1.7%  per  annum  from  1955  to 
1974,  compared  with  4.8%  for  copper, 
8.3%  for  aluminum,  and  4.6%  for  zinc). 
The  main  reason  for  this  slow  growth 
has  been  the  increasing  substitution  of 
tin-free  steel  and  aluminum  in  can 
manufacturing  and  the  growing  use  of 
nonmetal  containers.  Technical  innova- 
tions have  also  produced  thinner  tin 
coatings,  reducing  the  quantity  of  tin 
needed  per  can. 

Tin  consumption  usually  responds 
quickly  to  changes  in  income  or 
economic  activity,  but  adjustments  in 
mine  output  are  costly  and  time  consum- 
ing. Efforts  to  stabilize  the  resulting 
price  fluctuations  date  hack  to  1921, 

tl  the  colonial  governments  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Dutch 

i  to  voluntary  produc- 
tion controls. 


The  first  International  Tin  Agree- 
ment, which  included  both  producer  and 
consumer  nations,  was  ratified  in  1956 
and  was  subsequently  renewed  in  1961, 
1966,  1971,  and  1976.  The  present 
agreement  was  scheduled  to  expire  in 
June  1981  but  was  recently  extended 
through  June  1982  to  allow  more  time 
for  negotiating  a  sixth  agreement.  The 
agreement  uses  both  a  buffer  stock  and 
export  controls  in  its  efforts  to  stabilize 
prices  between  preset  ceiling  and  floor 
levels. 

Although  the  International  Tin 
Agreement  is  frequently  cited  as  the 
most  successful  example  of  an  interna- 
tional commodity  agreement,  its  record 
is  a  mixed  one.  Because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  tin  buffer  stock  (25,000  metric 
tons  under  the  first  agreement,  20,000 
under  the  following  three  agreements, 
and  up  to  40,000  under  the  present  one) 
relative  to  world  tin  consumption  of 
about  200,000  tons  annually,  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Council  which  administers 
the  agreement  has  been  considerably 
more  successful  in  defending  floor  prices 
than  ceiling  prices.  The  International 
Tin  Council  imposed  export  controls  in 
1958-60,1968-69,  1973,  and  1975-76. 
Market  prices  fell  below  the  council  floor 
only  once  (for  2  weeks  in  1958),  but  they 
broke  through  the  ceiling  in  1961, 
1964-65,  1966,  1973-74,  and  1976. 
Prices  remained  above  the  ceiling  from 
January  1977  to  October  1980.  (The  buf- 
fer stock  has  been  depleted  since 
January  1977.) 

The  United  States  did  not  join  the 
International  Tin  Agreement  until  1976, 
but  sales  of  tin  from  the  U.S.  stockpile 
had  a  moderating  effect  on  prices  after 
they  rose  especially  far  above  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Council  ceiling  during 
1963-66  and  1973-74.  The  U.S. 
stockpile  currently  totals  about  200,000 
tons,  which  is  well  above  the  official 
stockpile  requirements  of  42,000  tons. 
The  United  States  joined  the  fifth  Inter- 
national Tin  Agreement  in  1976  primari- 
ly for  foreign  policy  reasons. 

Copper 

Copper  is  one  of  the  major  commodities 
in  world  trade,  with  more  than  $6  billion 
worth  traded  in  1978.  The  United  States 
is  the  largest  producer  (18%  of  the 
world's  total  in  1978),  followed  by  Chile 
(14%),  the  U.S.S.R.  (12%),  Canada  (9%), 
Zambia  (9%),  Zaire  (6%),  and  Peru  (5%). 
The  United  States  is  also  the  world's 
largest  consumer. 


Because  of  its  superior  electrics 
conductivity,  malleability,  and  antic 
sion  properties,  copper  is  used  in  el 
trical  wires  and  cables,  plumbing  tu 
and  radiators.  Copper  is  almost  ir- 
replaceable is  some  uses,  but  in  oth 
faces  competition  from  aluminum, 
plastics,  steel,  and  glass  fibers. 

Four  major  copper-exporting  cc 
tries — Chile,  Zambia,  Zaire,  and 
Peru — created  the  Intergovernmen 
Council  of  Copper  Exporting  Count 
in  1967  to  prop  up  copper  prices.  Ir 
donesia  and  Mauritania  have  since  j 
as  full  members,  and  Australia,  Pap 
New  Guinea,  and  Yugoslavia  have 
become  nonvoting  associate  membe 
The  council's  influence  on  the  world 
per  market  has  been  minor.  Lack  oi 
cess  in  sustaining  a  minimum  price 
has  been  due  primarily  to  its  limitec 
trol  over  world  copper  supplies  and 
the  dependence  of  the  member  cour 
on  copper  revenues,  which  inhibits  ( 
from  cutting  back  production  signifi 
ly  for  extended  periods. 

Copper  is,  nevertheless,  frequer 
cited  as  a  candidate  for  internations 
price  stabilization,  because  it  meets 
several  basic  requirements  for  a  buf 
stock  arrangement:  organized  termi 
markets  which  facilitate  gaging  pric 
movements,  a  fairly  standard  and 
homogeneous  product,  the  absence  < 
storage  problems,  and  a  high  value- 
volume  ratio.  The  major  copper- 
producing  and  consuming  nations,  ii 
eluding  the  United  States,  have  helc 
more  than  a  dozen  meetings  since  1 
under  UNCTAD  auspices  to  conside 
possible  ways  to  deal  with  instabilit 
the  copper  market.  The  world  copp< 
market  is  so  big  that  the  cost  of  an 
fective  buffer  stock  is  estimated  at 
almost  $2  billion. 

The  United  States  is  about  80%  < 
sufficient  in  copper,  and  U.S.  econc  i 
interest  in  a  copper  agreement  is  lo 
negative.  For  foreign  policy  reason: 
however,  the  United  States  has  ma 
tained  a  willingness  to  consider  pro 
blems  of  the  copper  market  in  a 
multilateral,  consumer/producer  setn 


UNCTAD  IV's  REMAINING 
TARGET  COMMODITIES 

Bananas 

Bananas  earn  more  foreign  exchan 
per  acre  than  any  other  major  croj 
They  are,  however,  highly  perishat . 
Marketing  requires  careful  coordin  101 
of  production,  shipping,  and  distril 
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-which  explains  the  strong  position 
»  integrated  fruit  companies  in 
orld  banana  economy.  Bananas  can 
own  in  virtually  any  high-rainfall 
Df  the  tropics.  Yields  are  so  high 
>nlv  200.000  hectares  are  needed  to 
world  import  requirements.  As  a 
;,  most  of  the  world's  bananas 

to  market  under  preferential  quota 
ms.  About  80%  of  world  banana  ex- 
come  from  Latin  America  and  the 
bean.  Most  of  the  rest  move  from 
hilippines  to  Japan  in  a  trade  flow 
las  developed  within  the  last  1 5 

World  exports  are  expected  to 
luring  the  1980s,  especially  for 
lian  and  Asian  producers  favorably 
■d  for  the  booming  Middle  Eastern 
l  entral  American  exports  will 
slowly.  Integrated  marketing  re- 
ments  make  it  difficult  to  set  broad 
la-pricing  arrangements. 


?  mid-1970s  beef  production  cycles 
k!  simultaneously  in  all  major  pro- 
g  regions,  bringing  on  a  sharp  drop 
ernational  prices.  Developing  coun- 
< ports  were  hard  hit  by  new  trade 
;rs  in  Japan  and  the  European 
runity  (the  Community  was  actual- 
let  exporter  in  1974-75).  Since  that 
production  cycles  have  moved  into 
?building  phase  with  world  supplies 
smaller.  Increases  in  domestic 
processing  and  consumption  have 
ed  developing  countries' 
idence  on  exports  of  fresh  meat. 
rood  and  Agricultural  Organization 
>sued  guidelines  for  international 
ration  in  the  livestock  and  meat 
r,  which  call  for  nondiscriminatory 
rt  regulations  under  normal  condi- 
and  for  preferential  treatment  of 
exports  when  temporary  trade 
ictions  are  necessary.  The  world 
et  for  meat  is  strong  enough  that 
immodity  agreement  seems  likely, 
nclusion  of  meat  on  the  UNCTAD 
as  probably  a  response  to  the 
-term  problem  which  coincided  with 
JNCTAD  thrust. 

ical  Hardwoods 

ical  hardwood  timber  ranks  third 
ig  the  non-oil  foreign  exchange 
?rs  for  the  LDCs.  It  is  expected  to 
short  supply  during  the  1980s, 
prices  rising  30-40%  and  produc- 
extending  to  hitherto-untouched 
its  in  Brazil,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
the  central  African  interior.  Recent- 


ly, groups  of  exporting  countries  have 
moved  to  coordinate  their  policies  and 
ship  more  of  their  exports  in  the  form  of 
sawed  wood,  veneers,  and  plywood.  Pro- 
ducers and  consumers  have  agreed  that 
such  measures  as  buffer  stocks  and  sup- 
ply management  mechanisms  are  inap- 
propriate and  technically  infeasible  for 
directly  stabilizing  tropical  timber 
markets  and  prices.  Additional  meetings 
have  been  scheduled  to  work  toward  an 
arrangement  based  on  other  measures, 
but  the  rapid  rate  of  market  growth  ap- 
pears to  rule  out  a  commodity  agree- 
ment. 

Vegetable  Oils 

Demand  for  fats  and  oils  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  with  world  population  and 
per  capita  income.  The  supply  of 
vegetable  oils,  produced  from  a  wide 
variety  of  field  and  tree  crops,  varies 
widely  from  year  to  year.  Vegetable  oils 
compete  directly  with  animal  fats  and 
oils.  Production  is  relatively  unrespon- 
sive to  price  stimuli,  because  such  tree 
crops  as  coconuts  and  olives  are 
harvested  virtually  regardless  of  price 
and  because  fats  and  oils  from  soybeans 
and  livestock  products  are  really 
byproducts.  Fats  and  oils  markets  are  so 
broadly  competitive  that  a  commodity 
agreement  would  be  unlikely. 


EVALUATION 

Despite  Third  World  countries'  rapid 
growth  in  manufactured  exports,  com- 
modity exports  still  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  export  earnings  for  the 
Third  World  countries  which  do  not  ex- 
port oil.  For  some,  returns  from  one  to 
two  commodities  weigh  heavily  in  the 
country's  foreign-exchange  receipts  or 
budget.  The  prices  for  most  of  these 
commodities  are  historically  volatile.  In 
addition,  commodity-exporting  countries 
have  perceived  themselves  at  an  increas- 
ing disadvantage  in  trading  with 
manufacturing  nations. 

The  LDCs  at  the  UNCTAD  IV  ses- 
sion in  1976  put  forward  international 
commodity  agreements  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  prices  and  LDC  earnings 
from  commodity  exports.  Implicit  in  the 
strategy,  at  least  for  some,  was  the  idea 
that  such  agreements  would  also  raise 
real  returns  for  commodity  exports,  in 
effect  transferring  resources  from  rich 
commodity-importing  nations  to  poor 
commodity-exporting  nations.  The 
UNCTAD  resolution  euphemistically  ex- 


pressed this  as  securing  prices 
"remunerative  and  just  to  producers  and 
equitable  to  consumers." 

A  weighted  30-year  index  of  non-fuel 
commodity  prices  would  indicate  that,  if 
there  has  been  a  discernible  trend  in 
volatile  commodity  prices,  it  has  been 
downward.  Moreover,  the  World  Bank's 
projections  indicate  only  a  slight  upward 
trend  in  real  commodity  prices  over  the 
next  decade. 

Price  Volatility  in  Major  Commodities 

The  prices  of  primary  commodities 
typically  are  volatile,  on  occasion  rising 
as  much  as  750%  in  a  few  months  or 
falling  precipitously.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  commodity  prices  are  far  more 
variable  than  prices  of  most  manufac- 
tures or  other  classes  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices. 

Demand  for  most  primary  com- 
modities is  not  very  responsive  to  short- 
term  price  changes.  People  usually  buy 
about  the  same  amounts  of  food  and 
beverages  unless  prices  rise  very  high  or 
fall  very  low.  Some  substitution  natural- 
ly takes  place,  but  such  items  as  grain, 
potatoes,  and  sugar  are  regarded  as 
basic  necessities.  Tea  and  coffee  take  on- 
ly a  small  portion  of  consumer  budgets 
and  are  objects  of  strong  preference  pat- 
terns. Purchasers  of  raw  materials  tend 
to  be  unresponsive  to  price  changes, 
because  the  price  of  an  individual 
material  is  likely  to  be  a  minor  factor  in 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  For  ex- 
ample, the  price  of  tin  has  little  effect  on 
the  cost  of  a  can  of  tomatoes,  and  the 
price  of  copper  for  electrical  wiring  has 
little  influence  on  the  cost  of  a  new 
house.  Unlike  price  changes,  business 
cycles  can  have  a  strong  effect  on  de- 
mand for  raw  materials. 

The  supply  of  most  major  com- 
modities responds  poorly  in  the  short 
term  to  price  changes.  In  most  cases, 
primary  commodity  producers  cannot 
readily  change  their  production 
schedules.  Increases  in  production  re- 
quire planning,  investments,  and  time. 
Developing  a  new  copper  mine,  for  ex- 
ample, takes  several  years.  Tree  crops 
probably  have  the  most  lagged  response 
to  a  price  increase,  because  the  trees 
take  up  to  12  years  to  reach  bearing 
age.  Conversely,  production  is  slow  to 
decline  when  prices  fall.  Many  of  the 
resources  used  in  commodity  production 
cannot  be  shifted  quickly  to  alternative 
uses. 

Production  of  some  commodities 
varies  with  extraneous  factors.  The  out- 
put of  commodities  produced  as 
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byproducts  may  be  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  the  prices  of  associated  prod- 
ucts than  to  changes  in  their  own  prices. 
Vegetable  oil,  for  example,  is  produced 
as  a  byproduct  of  soybean  meal;  cobalt 
as  a  byproduct  of  copper.  The  supply  of 
practically  all  primary  commodities  pro- 
duced in  agriculture  is  subject  to  un- 
predictable and  sometimes  sharp  varia- 
tions resulting  from  the  vagaries  of 
nature.  Droughts,  severe  winters,  and 
wet  harvest  seasons  can  slash  yields.  A 
freeze  in  a  coffee-growing  area  may  af- 
fect harvests  for  several  seasons.  Crop 
diseases  and  insect  infestations  can 
develop  quickly. 

Competition  from  new  producing 
areas  and  competition  from  synthetics 
and  substitutes  tend  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
commodity  prices  over  the  long  term. 
Most  agricultural  commodities  and  some 
minerals  can  be  produced  fairly  widely, 
although  costs  vary  from  place  to  place. 
Potential  competitors  could  begin  pro- 
duction if  the  long-run  outlook 
strengthened.  For  example,  Africa  has 
long  been  the  leading  cocoa  producer, 
but  recently  Brazil  and  Malaysia  have 
been  increasing  their  cocoa  plantings. 
Most  raw  materials  must  compete  with 
synthetic  substitutes:  synthetic  rubber 
versus  natural  rubber,  synthetic  fibers 
versus  cotton  and  jute,  glass  fibers  and 
microwave  relays  versus  copper  cables, 
and  plastic  coatings  versus  tin  plating. 

Commodity  Agreement  Goals 

One  view  of  commodity  agreements  is 
that  they  should  mute  short-term  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market,  following  instead 
the  long-term  trends  in  supply  and  de- 
mand. Such  agreements: 

•  Would  preserve  the  price 
mechanism  for  adjusting  to  changes  in 
supply  and  demand  fundamentals  while 
narrowing  the  range  of  short-term  fluc- 
tuations around  the  trend  line; 

•  Would  help  forestall  overreactions 
to  short-term  price  variations; 

•  Would  facilitate  financial  planning 
in  developing  countries  dependent  on  the 
revenues  from  commodities; 

•  Could  lead  to  a  greater  and  more 
reliable  supply  because  of  an  improved 
investment  climate;  and 

•  Might  marginally  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  the  commodity 
by  reducing  the  volatility  of  consumer 
prices. 

A  second  view  of  commodity 
agreements  concedes  value  to  stabiliza- 
tion  but  adopts  a  long-term  goal  of  rais- 


ing producer  prices.  The  industrialized 
countries  tend  to  be  importers,  and  the 
LDCs  exporters,  of  the  commodities 
identified  by  UNCTAD  for  special  atten- 
tion. Sustaining  prices  of  these  com- 
modities above  market-clearing  levels 
thus  would  result  in  a  transfer  of 
resources  from  developed  to  developing 
nations. 

A  stabilizing-type  agreement,  which 
is  theoretically  self-financing,  would 
have  to  deal  alternately  with  surpluses 
and  shortages.  An  agreement  designed 
to  raise  prices  above  market  levels 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  tendency  of 
higher  prices  to  increase  production  and 
depress  consumption.  Efforts  to  cope 
with  or  somehow  avert  persistent 
surpluses  would  have  to  be  financed  by 
industrialized-country  consumers  or 
governments  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Commodity  Agreement  Mechanisms 

International  commodity  agreements 
have  been  used  since  the  1920s  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  By  using  one  of 
two  mechanisms — buffer  stocks  and  ex- 
port quotas — most  agreements  have  at- 
tempted to  control  the  amount  of  a  com- 
modity reaching  the  market.  The  buffer 
stock  mechanism  requires  a  fund  that 
can  be  used  to  buy  up  stocks  of  the  com- 
modity when  prices  slump;  the  stocks 
are  sold  when  prices  rise  above  agree- 
ment objectives.  Export  quotas  defend  a 
price  floor,  reducing  total  supply  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
that  each  member  nation  is  permitted  to 
market.  Export  controls  generally  re- 
quire producing  nations  to  stockpile  or 
limit  production  individually,  but 
stockpiling  can  be  costly  and  limiting 
production  can  be  politically  painful. 
Some  producers  may  elect  to  remain 
outside  an  agreement.  The  cooperation 
of  consuming-country  members  may 
strengthen  a  commodity  agreement;  con- 
sumers can  be  asked  to  agree  not  to  im- 
port commodities  marketed  in  violation 
of  the  agreement.  Some  commodity 
agreements  contain  consultative  provi- 
sions intended  to  facilitate  planning  and 
minimize  price  fluctuation  due  to  faulty 
assessment  of  demand.  Market- 
development  measures  sometimes  are  in- 
cluded. 

Not  all  commodities  lend  themselves 
equally  well  to  the  commodity  agree- 
ment concept.  The  most  fundamental 
success  factor  is  relative  inelasticity  of 
demand:  the  less  elastic  the  demand,  the 
more  producer  revenues  can  be  raised 
by  withholding  supply.  Otherwise,  falling 


sales  volume  can  offset  price  gains 
Other  success  factors  include  peris: 
ty,  transportation  costs,  industry  c 
centration,  the  range  of  production 
costs,  and  the  existence  of  a 
homogeneous  product  and  organize 
ternational  market.  Low  storage  ai 
transportation  costs  generally  enru 
an  agreement's  chances  for  success 
(bananas  and  fresh  meat  would  be 
candidates  for  a  buffer  stock 
agreement).  Success  also  depends  < 
proportion  of  a  product's  productio 
reaches  the  market;  so  an  industry 
fewer  and  more  concentrated  prod 
likely  would  have  a  greater  market 
share  than  one  with  widely  dispers 
production.  It  also  helps  if  produce 
costs  are  generally  equal,  so  that  n 
group  of  producers  feels  it  can  affc 
expand  its  market  share  through  p 
competition. 

The  Integrated  Program  for 
Commodities 

The  integrated  program  for  comm 
had  an  immediate  goal  of  establish 
ternational  agreements  covering  tl 
"core"  commodities  of  special  impc 
to  the  Third  World.  The  integrate* 
gram  for  commodities  also  planne< 
tual  development  of  measures  for 
additional  commodities:  bananas,  1; 
ite,  iron  ore,  manganese,  meat, 
phosphates,  tropical  timber,  and 
vegetable  oils.  Integrated  progran  i 
commodities  operations  were  to  b< 
financed  by  a  common  fund,  proje  ■ 
$6  billion,  to  be  contributed  by  bot  i 
porter  and  exporter  governments. . 
$4.5  billion  of  the  fund  was  earma  i 
for  buffer  stock  operations.  The  r< 
mainder  was  to  be  used  for  lendin 
operations  in  support  of  other  con 
modities  for  which  buffer  stocks  vr 
not  considered  suitable. 

After  4  years,  the  integrated  ]  o 
gram  for  commodities  has  made  li  n 
progress.  Only  one  new  agreemen  i 
been  signed  since  the  UNCTAD  Fc 
ference — the  International  Natur;  E 
ber  Agreement.  It  entered  into  fo  e 
1980,  and  its  buffer  stock  will  pro  it 
become  operational  in  1981.  The  s? 
and  coffee  agreements,  already  in  fl 
at  the  time  of  the  UNCTAD  conft  s 
have  been  renewed  but  face  mark  < 
ditions  that  make  their  long-term 
economic  effectiveness  questional . 
International  Cocoa  Agreement  h  1 
renewed  but  without  the  largest  { > 
ducer  (Ivory  Coast)  and  the  large  o 
sumer  (the  United  States).  Negot  k 
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aderway  to  replace  the  fifth  Inter- 
nal Tin  Agreement,  which  is  due  to 
B  in  June  1982.  The  International 
rreement  remains  in  effect,  but 
•lsultative  mechanism, 
ut  economic  provisions.  Prices  for 

e  commodities  have  continued 
etuate  widely. 

nthusiasm  for  the  common  fund 
aned  among  the  LDCs,  because 
Bid's  size  is  much  smaller  than 
lally  envisioned  ($750  million  in- 
of  $6  billion).  The  fund  has  been 
1  down  drastically  because  only  a 
ommodity  agreements  now  seem 

issociate  with  it  and  because  at- 
■n  has  shitted  from  stabilization  of 
lodity  prices  to  stabilization  of  com- 
y  export  earnings.  The  latter  goal 

ss  intervention,  because  lower 
I  often  are  associated  with  in- 
?d  supply  rather  than  reduced  de- 

as  the  integrated  program  for 
icdities  failed?  Or  will  it  merely  re- 
BBOre  time  to  develop  than 
LAD  IV  envisioned?  Does  recent 
fence  with  commodity  agreements 
,te  eventual  success?  Have  flaws 
red  in  commodity  agreement 

3  intransigence  on  the  part  of 
mers  or  producers  to  blame  for  the 
■ated  program  for  commodities' 
progress?  Should  the  Third  World 
ble  its  efforts  on  the  integrated 
am  for  commodities  or  turn  to 
means  of  increasing  its  income? 
hese  questions  bear  importantly  on 
evelopment  strategies  and  potential 
iny  Third  World  nations  and  on  the 
sts  of  developed  ones  as  well, 
lately,  these  questions  will  be 
sed  in  the  broadest  possible 
imic,  political,  and  sociological 
>.  However,  the  primary  focus  of 
iaper  is  economic  constraints  shap- 
ie  potential  of  commodity 
ments  to  affect  international 
ets  and  producer  incomes. 

lization  Success  of  Commodity 
ements 

a  quick  reading  of  commodity 
?ments  history  suggests  that  inter- 
nal commodity  agreements  have 
iced  little  price  stability.  Economic 
es  strongly  support  this  conclusion. 
i  D.  Law  in  International  Com- 
.reements  (Toronto,  1975.) 
■mined  that  the  average  coffee  price 
lation  was  at  least  50%  greater 
ig  the  agreement  years  of  1965-72 
in  the  preceding  nonagreement 
d  of  1950-63.  For  sugar,  he  found 


the  fluctuation  at  least  75%  greater  for 
12  recent  years  of  control  than  for  1 1 
noncontrol  years,  even  eliminating  the 
years  when  the  U.S-Cuban  confrontation 
disrupted  the  sugar  market.  Only  in 
wheat  and  tea  did  Law  find  more  stable 
prices  during  the  tenure  of  international 
agreements — and  the  wheat  stability 
resulted  primarily  from  national 
stockpiling  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Gordon  W.  Smith  and  George 
R.  Schink,  writing  on  "The  International 
Tin  Agreement:  A  Reassessment"  in  The 
Economic  Journal  of  December  1976, 
concluded  that  the  U.S.  tin  stockpile  has 
lent  far  more  stability  to  the  tin  market 
than  has  the  International  Tin  Agree- 
ment, in  large  part  because  it  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  agreement's  tin 
buffer  stock. 

Those  commodities  with  the  most 
volatile  market  fundamentals — least 
elastic  demand,  longest  supply  response 
lags,  greatest  vulnerability  to  business 
cycles,  etc. — have  had  volatile  price  pat- 
terns even  when  commodity  agreements 
have  been  in  effect.  Tea,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  a  relatively  stable  and 
uneventful  price  history  both  with  and 
without  a  commodity  agreement. 

Limitations  of  Stabilization  Schemes 

The  potential  gains  to  be  had  from 
stabilization  are  relatively  modest  and 
enormously  difficult  to  achieve. 

In  the  first  place,  stabilization  gains 
depend  importantly  on  committing  a 
more  appropriate  level  of  resources  to 
production  over  time.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect level  at  any  given  moment.  Demand 
for  many  commodities  swings  in  pro- 
nounced and  erratic  cycles.  With  other 
commodities,  supply  is  the  more  impor- 
tant variable.  For  most,  the  overall 
market  is  growing,  slowly — and 
judgments  of  when  to  add  new  produc- 
tion are  extremely  important.  Produc- 
tion of  most  commodities  must  be 
developed  in  sizable  units  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale,  and  this,  too,  com- 
plicates stabilization.  Once  such 
resources  as  ore  deposits,  groves  of 
trees,  and  specialized  processing 
machinery  have  been  committed,  they 
have  little  alterative  use  in  the  short  or 
even  medium  term.  Even  with  an  inter- 
national agreement,  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
prove resource  efficiency. 

Any  benefits  achieved  from  stabiliza- 
tion must  also  be  balanced  against  the 
costs  involved.  To  the  extent  that  they 
rely  on  export  controls,  commodity 


agreements  may  raise  production  costs 
by  locking  in  the  production  patterns 
that  exist  at  the  time  of  negotiation.  In 
order  to  maintain  peak  efficiency,  these 
patterns  normally  would  tend  to  change 
with  new  technology,  new  opportunities 
for  resources,  new  entrants  into  the  in- 
dustry, and  other  factors.  The  recent 
shift  of  cotton  production  from  the 
developed  to  the  developing  countries  is 
such  a  change,  which  might  well  have 
been  hindered  by  a  strong  commodity 
agreement.  If  the  agreements  encourage 
less  efficient  use  of  a  nation's  resources, 
that  loss  of  efficiency  must  be  balanced 
against  the  gains  in  stability. 

Finally,  of  course,  producer  pro- 
ponents of  commodity  agreements  need 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  benefits  of 
stability  in  a  commodity  are  shared  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers.  Ezriel 
Brook  and  Enzo  Grilli  indicate  in  an  arti- 
cle, "Commodity  Price  Stabilization  and 
the  Developing  World,"  in  Finance  and 
Development,  March  1977,  that  the 
source  of  market  instability  is  a  key  fac- 
tor in  the  distribution  of  these  benefits, 
with  producers  gaining  the  principal 
benefits  only  when  instability  results 
from  production  factors. 

On  a  more  pragmatic  level,  stabiliza- 
tion itself  can  affect  resource  commit- 
ment and  lead  to  increased — and 
sometimes  surplus — production.  Effec- 
tive stabilization  in  the  short  run 
reduces  producers'  risks — and  thus  en- 
courages them  to  expand  output  to  the 
point  where  their  variable  costs  are 
covered  by  the  minimum  price.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  frequently 
documented  in  connection  with 
agricultural  price-support  policies  in  the 
developed  nations  (notably  the  United 
States).  It  is  also  noted  in  a  World  Bank 
study  of  the  international  jute  market. 
This  tendency  toward  increased  produc- 
tion undermines  even  the  most  limited 
goal  that  has  been  outlined  for  commodi- 
ty agreements — protecting  exporters 
with  a  floor  price. 

Because  agreements  require  a 
political  consensus,  the  economic  founda- 
tion of  some  agreements  is  shaky  from 
the  start.  Export  quotas  are  often  the 
first  area  of  compromise,  because  pro- 
ducing nations  threaten  not  to  join 
unless  they  receive  attractive  quotas. 
The  second  area  of  compromise,  of 
course,  is  price  objectives.  Producers 
argue  for  higher  prices;  consumers  for 
lower.  For  example,  the  recently  re- 
newed cocoa  agreement  has  not  been 
signed  by  Ivory  Coast,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, because  the  price  range  is  too 
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low,  while  the  United  States,  as  the 
largest  consumer,  refuses  to  join 
because  it  believes  the  price  is  too  high 
and  that  consequently  the  agreement  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  surplus  cocoa.  Some 
may  have  believed  the  price  range  was 
unrealistic  but  signed  the  agreement 
anyway  to  avoid  seeming  obstructionist. 
They  may  have  assumed  the  costs  to 
them  would  be  small,  because  such 
agreements  have  a  history  of  breaking 
down. 

Competition  among  producers  has 
probably  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  collapse  of  stabilization  efforts. 
Producer  incomes,  of  course,  are  deter- 
mined not  only  by  prices  but  also  by 
sales  volume.  So  even  when  the  agree- 
ment sets  a  price  range,  producers  con- 
tinue to  compete  for  market  shares. 
Often  producing  nations  are  under 
balance-of-payments  pressure. 
Sometimes  they  attempt  to  market  some 
of  their  production  by  subterfuge  outside 
the  agreement.  Market  pressure  almost 
always  comes  from  producers  who  are 
not  party  to  the  agreement. 

Have  Commodity  Agreements 
Enhanced  Producer  Prices? 

Economic  theory  holds  that  raising  com- 
modity prices  to  artificially  high  levels 
will  attract  additional  production,  en- 
courage substitution,  and  cut  back  quan- 
tities demanded.  These  reactions  create 
surpluses,  and  they  basically  explain 
why  the  price  increases  achieved  by  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements  have 
been  limited  to  the  short  run.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  short-term  gains  have  turn- 
ed into  long-term  losses. 

Historically,  price  enhancement  was 
tried  first  by  individual  companies, 
which  found  they  lacked  the  market 
power  to  maintain  high  prices.  It  has 
been  tried  by  cartels  of  companies, 
which  found  their  prices  undercut  by 


producers  outside  the  cartels.  It  has 
been  tried  by  governments,  which  found 
themselves  undercut  by  producers  in 
other  nations.  It  has  been  tried  by 
groups  of  producer  nations,  which  found 
their  markets  invaded  by  nonmember 
nations.  Finally,  it  has  been  tried  by 
broad  alliances  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer nations,  which  have  not  yet 
discovered  mutual  interests  strong 
enough  to  survive  long-term  pressures. 
Jere  R.  Behrman,  writing  "Stabiliz- 
ing Prices  Through  International  Buffer 
Stock  Commodity  Agreements"  in  Na- 
tional Development,  May  1980,  found 
that  most  of  the  organized  international 
arrangements  that  have  attempted  to 
raise  prices  have  been  unsuccessful.  He 
documented  51  attempts,  which  lasted  a 
median  2V2  years  each.  Even  those 
which  have  been  successful  in  the  short 
run  have  not  lasted  long;  4  years  has 
been  their  median  duration.  These 
relatively  successful  efforts  have  been 
associated  with  "higher  concentrations 
of  production  and  foreign  trade";  more 
inelastic  demand;  fewer  possibilities  of 
short-term  substitution;  small  cost  dif- 
ferences among  producers;  and  less 
government  involvement. 

The  Problem  of  Increased  Production 

Increased  production  has  plagued  nearly 
every  commodity  agreement.  No  matter 
how  high  the  proportion  of  existing  pro- 
duction included  in  the  agreement,  out- 
put by  producers  both  inside  and  outside 
the  agreement  tended  to  increase  with 
the  expectation  of  price  enhancement 
and/or  stability.  Behrman  concluded  that 
organizations  that  had  succeeded  for  a 
time  broke  down  most  often  due  to  com- 
petition among  the  members,  with  com- 
petition from  nonmembers  the  second 
most  frequent  cause. 

The  international  commodity 
agreements  have  tried  to  deal  with  the 


nonmember  competition  problem  i 
ways:  by  signing  up  nonmembers 
including  importing  nations  in  the 
agreements.  Neither  approach  has 
worked  very  well.  Frequently 
nonmembers  can  only  be  enticed  i: 
agreement  through  attractive  quo 
other  inducements  that  dilute  the 
benefits  available  for  the  existing 
members.  When  importers  are  inc 
in  the  agreements,  it  is  often  diffi 
agree  on  price  objectives  (the  rece 
cocoa  and  coffee  negotiations  illus 
this). 

Competition  From  Synthetics  an 
Substitutes 

The  problem  of  synthetics  and 
substitutes  may  be  even  more  intr 
able  in  the  long  run.  Modern  techi 
has  produced  major  competitors  f< 
nearly  every  primary  commodity  ( 
Table  1).  Sugar  is  the  most  recent 
modity  to  come  under  heavy  attac 
a  synthetic  product  (the  new  high- 
fructose  corn  sweeteners),  and  coj 
probably  under  the  most  varied  at 
from  a  whole  host  of  technological 
novations. 

For  some  commodities,  the  sy 
thetics  and  substitutes  have  essen 
set  the  long-term  market  prices  fo 
primary  commodities — as  in  rubbc 
jute.  In  most  markets,  the  substiti 
are  an  important  price  factor,  as  i 
sugar,  and  copper.  The  beverages- 
fee,  cocoa,  and  tea — are  the  only  i 
commodity  group  whose  markets  1 
not  been  seriously  constrained  by 
side  competitors,  although  cocoa  h 
the  impact  of  extenders. 

International  Commodity  Agreer 
as  Aid  Mechanisms 

One  of  the  arguments  made  for  in 
tional  commodity  agreements  is  tr 


Table  2 

Past  and  Projected  Rates  of  Export  Growth  by  Broad  Product  Groups 
(in  constant  1975  prices) 


Fuel  and  Energy 
Agricultural  Products 
Non-fuel  Minerals 
Manufactures 

Total  Merchandise 


Percent  of  LDC  Exports 

Percent  S 

World 

LDCs 

World 

LDCs 

of  Increii 

1960-75 

1960-75 

1975-85 

1975-85 

1960 

1975 

1985 

1960-75    U: 

6.3 

6.2 

3.6 

3.4 

39 

40 

30 

42           1 

4.2 

2.6 

4.4 

3.1 

43 

27 

20 

16 

3.9 

4.8 

4.2 

5.8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8.9 

12.3 

7.8 

12.2 

11 

26 

43 

36 

7.1 

5.9 

6.4 

6.4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source:  World  Bank,  World  Development  Report,  1978,  Tables  13  and  25,  and  unpublished  projections  for  future  WDR  issues. 
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:  transfer  income  from  wealthy 
MOB  to  poor  ones.  However,  com- 
dity  agreements  have  some  serious 
itations  as  aid  mechanisms. 

•  Price  benefits  are  distributed 
ong  recipient  nations  on  the  basis  of 
ir  production  rather  than  their  need. 

•  A  commodity  agreement  price 
a  tails  to  target  any  economic, 
tical,  or  social  goals  within  a  reci- 

it  country.  Coffee  price  supports,  for 
mple,  may  benefit  the  plantation 
iers  more  than  the  coffee  workers.  A 
.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
t  grant,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
eted  more  selectively. 
»  Producing  nations  will  be  en- 
aged  to  increase  production,  increas- 
he  costs  of  the  aid  and/or  diluting 
•enefits. 

rhe  International  Coffee  Agreement 
e  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  came 
st  to  the  idea  of  transferring 
irees  from  wealthy  importing  states 
v  Moping  exporters.  It  probably 
ferred  $500-600  million  per  year. 

in  this  agreement,  however,  the 
icer-consumer  compromise  broke 

rather  quickly.  Coffee  drinkers 
ed  when  they  felt  prices  had  risen 
gh. 

usions  and  Policy  Implications 

rices  of  primary  commodities  prob- 
dll  continue  to  fluctuate  widely  in 


response  to  demand,  competition,  and 
long-term  production  costs.  Recent  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements  have 
not  succeeded  beyond  the  limited  goal  of 
protecting  modest  price  floors  for 
relatively  short  time  periods,  and  there 
is  little  prospect  that  future  commodity 
agreements  will  be  more  effective.  Even 
if  an  agreement  got  full  government 
financing,  competition  among  producers 
for  increased  market  shares  and  exter- 
nal competition  from  substitutes  might 
drive  costs  to  politically  untenable  levels 
Moreover,  the  benefits  of  true  stabiliza- 
tion  are  seldom  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  diversity  of  interests  among  affected 
nations. 

There  is  virtually  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  primary  commodities  can  be 
utilized  to  generate  much  larger 
amounts  of  development  capital  for 
LDCs.  The  International  Tin  Agreement 
is  often  pointed  to  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  agreements.  It  has  effec- 
tively defended  its  floor  price  over  a 
long  period  (aided  by  Malaysia's  ability 
to  shut  down  its  gravel-pump  tin  produc- 
tion when  prices  are  unattractive).  The 
real  price  of  tin  has  also  trended  up- 
ward, albeit  erratically.  However,  tin 
producers  have  often  been  squeezed  be- 
tween rising  labor  costs  and  the  prices 
of  competing  materials.  If  tin  is,  indeed, 
the  outstanding  success  story  among  re- 
cent international  commodity 


agreements,  then  such  agreements  hard- 
ly seem  to  offer  LDCs  a  powerful  force 
for  economic  growth. 

Based  on  analysis  of  supply  and  de- 
mand projections  for  primary  com- 
modities and  on  the  lack  of  success  in 
UNCTAD's  integrated  program  for  com- 
modities, expansion  of  manufacturing 
appears  to  be  a  far  more  promising 
development  strategy  than  reliance  on 
exports  of  primary  products  under  the 
aegis  of  international  commodity 
agreements.  In  "The  Changing  Composi- 
tion of  Developing  Country  Exports," 
staff  working  paper  314  of  January  ' 
1979,  the  World  Bank  notes  that  LDC 
exports  have  shifted  dramatically 
toward  manufactured  goods  in  the  last 
15  years.  Manufactures  now  account  for 
nearly  half  of  LDCs'  non-oil  exports.  If 
the  expansion  of  manufacturing  con- 
tinues over  the  next  few  years,  the 
World  Bank  projects  it  will  lead  to  an 
export  growth  rate  for  LDCs  roughly 
equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  World. 
The  Bank  notes  that  the  greatest  suc- 
cess to  date  has  been  achieved  by  the 
most  advanced  LDCs,  but  that  this 
situation  is  changing  rapidly  as  increas- 
ing numbers  of  LDCs  move  toward 
manufacturing  (see  Table  2). 


Although  a  major  exporter  of  subsidized 
beet  sugar,  the  EC  is  not  a  member  of  the 
agreement.  Discussions  over  EC  entry  into 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  are  cur- 
rently stalled,  because  agreement  controls 
would  require  substantial  modification  of  EC 
policy  concerning  sugar  subsidies  and  ex- 
ports. ■ 
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Secretary  Haig  Visits  Europe 
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Secretary  Haig  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  September  11, 
1981,  to  visit  Marbella,  Spain  (September 
12)  where  he  met  with  Saudi  Crown 
Prince  Fahd;  Belgrade  (September 
12-13);  West  Berlin  (September  13);  Bonn 
(September  13-14);  and  returned  to 
Washington  on  September  U. 

Following  are  texts  of  the  joint 
U.S. -Yugoslav  press  statement,  the 
Secretary's  address  before  the  Berlin 
Press  Association,  the  question-and- 
answer  session  held  after  that  address, 
and  his  news  conference  in  Bonn. 1 


U.S.-YUGOSLAV 
PRESS  STATEMENT, 
BELGRADE, 
SEPT.  15,  19812 

At  the  invitation  of  Josip  Vrhovec, 
Federal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  paid  an  official  visit  to 
Yugoslavia  from  12  to  13  September 
1981. 

The  President  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  S.F.R.  of  Yugoslavia,  Sergej 
Kraigher,  received  Secretary  of  State 
Haig,  who  conveyed  President  Reagan's 
greetings  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
S.F.R.  of  Yugoslavia. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
laid  flowers  on  the  grave  of  President 
Tito. 

The  talks  were  held  in  the  friendly, 
open,  and  constructive  manner  which 
characterizes  relations  between  the  two 
governments.  The  two  sides  exchanged 
views  on  the  further  promotion  of 
bilateral  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  on  current  international  issues. 

The  two  Secretaries  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  development  of  rela- 
tions and  the  expansion  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  bases 
established  during  numerous  meetings  at 
the  highest  level  and  in  joint  statements 
of  1971,  1975,  1978,  and  1980.  The  prin- 
ciples of  independence,  sovereignty, 
equality,  and  noninterference  formulated 
in  these  meetings  and  tested  in  everyday 
practice  of  mutual  relations  were  reaf- 
firmed again  as  a  lasting  foundation  for 
long-term  cooperation  between  the  two 
counl  ■ 


Current  questions  of  interest  for  the 
further  development  of  bilateral 
cooperation  were  also  covered  during 
the  talks.  Special  attention  was  devoted 
to  how  economic  cooperation  could  be 
strengthened,  a  more  balanced  trade 
achieved,  and  financial  and  industrial 
cooperation  promoted. 

Attention  was  also  devoted  to  the 
need  of  exerting  additional  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  terrorism  in  in- 
ternational relations,  a  problem  figuring 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  fora.  The  Yugoslav 
side  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the 
steps  which  are  being  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  prevent  anti-Yugoslav  ter- 
rorism on  American  soil.  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  stressed  his  government's 
determination  to  continue  this  course. 

The  two  sides  stated  their  view- 
points on  the  current  international  situa- 
tion; they  concluded  that  the  interests  of 
peace,  security,  and  development  require 
greater  efforts  by  all  countries.  They 
agreed  on  the  need  to  settle  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  and  to  surmount  major 
problems  of  the  contemporary  world. 
They  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  development  and  to  North- 
South  relations.  In  this  connection,  they 
also  exchanged  views  on  the  forthcom- 
ing summit  at  Cancun. 

The  two  sides  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  a  continuing  dialogue  for  the 
further  advancement  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis 
of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

In  this  context,  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  expressed  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendent nonaligned  position  and  policy 
of  the  S.F.R.  of  Yugoslavia  on  the  inter- 
national scene. 

Secretary  Haig  thanked  President 
Kraigher  and  his  host,  Federal 
Secretary  Vrhovec,  and  the  other 
Yugoslav  officials  he  met  for  the  warm 
hospitality  extended  to  him  and  to  his 
party.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  extended  an  invitation  to  Federal 
Secretary  Josip  Vrhovec  to  pay  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
with  pleasure. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE 
BERLIN  PRESS  ASSO., 
WEST  BERLIN, 
SEPT.  13,  1981s 

A  European  philosopher  once  wr< 
"all  politics  imply  a  certain  idea  oj 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  constructk 
the  Berlin  Wall  gave  the  world  dr 
evidence  of  one  view  of  the  huma: 
dition.  This  year,  as  we  mark  the 
anniversary  of  that  wall,  I  want  t 
discuss  another  concept  of  man,  t 
we  cherish — the  one  we  are  pledg 
defend. 

Our  idea  of  man  begins  with, 
founded  upon,  and  could  not  exist 
without  a  deep  respect  for  the  rig 
the  individual — rights  such  as  frei 
of  expression,  freedom  of  religion 
the  freedom  to  choose. 

A  free  man  is  a  creative  man. 
Civilization  flourishes  when  artist: 
scientists,  philosophers  and  poets, 
scholars  and  workers  can  develop 
talents  undisturbed.  The  ability  of 
men  to  work  together,  whether  in 
political  parties,  press  associations 
enterprises,  or  labor  unions,  is  ess 
to  the  creativity  of  a  free  society, 
also  the  best  basis  for  sustained 
economic  growth. 

But  history  has  taught  that  th 
a  fine  line  between  the  liberty  to  c 
and  the  license  to  destroy.  The 
democracies  of  the  West  are,  ther 
constantly  searching  for  the  prope 
balance  between  liberty  and  licens 
tween  responsibility  and  recklessn 
This  creative  tension  keeps  our  lej 
political  institutions  alive  and  vigo 

A  pluralistic  society  with  a  bal 
between  individual  freedom  and  tl 
common  good  is  in  itself  a  revolut 
idea.  Democracy  has  enabled  us  tc 
create  unprecedented  opportunitk 
our  citizens.  But  democracy  is  als< 
heritage  of  all  men.  The  idea  of  m 
a  creative  and  responsible  individt 
given  a  distinctive  shape  to  model 
history.  Repeated  attempts  at  rep 
have  left  it  stronger  and  more  apj 
than  ever.  I  believe  that  the  demo 
revolution,  with  its  proof  in  the  pi 
ance  of  our  own  societies,  is  the  bl 
hope  for  human  progress.  The 
democracies  of  the  West  have  a  u£ 
privilege — and  a  compelling  obligi 
tion — to  promulgate  their  own  rel 
tionary  doctrine  throughout  the  v, ' 
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hat  is  the  condition  of  the 

•mtk-  revolution  today?  What  is  its 

?  Let  us  face  reality .  We  are  beset 

multiple  challenge  to  our  idea  of 

rst,  the  danger  of  a  loss  of  faith  in 
natalities  of  democratic  societies  to 
ith  the  challenges  o(  the  1980s; 
>cond.  the  danger  o\  adopting  a 
■  standard  toward  international 

Old 
lird,  the  danger  of  posing  a  false 
omy  between  the  desire  for  con- 
social  progress  and  the  need  to 
i  resources  in  defense  of  the 


088  of  Faith 

.  throughout  our  alliance,  both  the 
I  of  our  societies  and  the  future  of 
:tns:itlantic  relationship  are  being 
lebated.  This  is  neither  unusual 
ihealthy.  Democracies  have  never 
hort  of  critics,  and  the  Atlantic 
e.  a  free  association  of  nations, 
rays  been  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
pinions. 
metheless,  both  the  substance  and 
f  our  debates  of  late  have  begun 
e  a  disturbing  turn. 

Too  many  are  prophesying  a 
devoid  of  hope. 
Too  many  are  denigrating 
racy  as  weak  and  indecisive, 
■  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  the 

The  ever-present  critics  of  NATO 
ee  again  acting  as  though  the 
e  was  about  to  crumble. 

.•ery  healthy  society  goes  through 
s  of  the  most  arduous  soul 
ing.  But  when  this  becomes  com- 
6,  an  end  in  itself,  dire  conse- 

evitably  follow.  Excessive 
n,  as  the  American  people 
adiy  learned,  paralyzes  the  will 

.  threatens  the  peace.  On 

ons,  we  must  remind 
ves  of  our  values.  We  must  work 

•  he  balance  in  society  that 
i  for  creativity.  And  we  must  be 
I  not  to  cross  the  fine  line  between 
and  license.  That  betrays  the 
freedom. 

Democracy  and  the  rule  of  law 
I  survive  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
1  them. 
Pluralism  cannot  work  if  the 

iie  group  are  advanced  at 
;pense  of  the  common  good. 


•   Society  cannot  advance  if  violence 
and  sabotage  come  to  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  methods  of  achieving  personal 
and  political  goals. 

Excessive  introspection  and 
pessimism  offer  no  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems. We  must  adopt,  instead,  a  more 
tolerant  and  optimistic  attitude.  Despite 
its  difficulties,  democracy  alone,  of  all 
the  world's  political  systems,  honors  the 
diversity  of  man.  Democracy  alone, 


The  Soviet  Union  has  occupied 
Afghanistan.  .  .  . 


despite  its  defects,  nurtures  the  crea- 
tivity of  man.  And  democracy  alone 
safeguards  those  rights  that  enable  the 
individual  and  his  society  to  grow  in 
peace.  That  is  why  our  alliance  has 
always  been  able  to  surmount  its  prob- 
lems. We  believe  in  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Berlin  is  a  good  place  to  strengthen 
faith  in  democratic  pluralism.  This 
thriving  city  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
success  of  the  West.  But  there  is  an 
alternative  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle:  a 
revolution  that  has  lost  its  appeal. 
Slogans  that  once  moved  men  now  bore 
them.  Institutions  that  purportedly 
offered  hope  for  millions  instead  oppress 
them.  Cynicism  and  pessimism  are  per- 
vasive; writers,  artists,  poets, 
philosophers — the  creative  spirits  of 
society — have  fled  westward  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  unable  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  countries.  The  people 
of  Poland  today  are  engaged  in  a 
danger-fraught  effort  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  freedom  so  long  denied 
them. 

Armed  with  this  perspective,  what 
have  we  in  the  West  to  apologize  for? 
There  is  concrete  evidence  throughout 
Europe  today  that  offers  hope  for  the 
democratic  revolution.  The  people  of 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have,  over 
the  past  decade,  affirmed  before  the 
world  that  individual  rights  and 
democracy  are  the  keys  to  the  future. 
Their  optimism  and  defense  of  diversity 
are  widely  admired  and  deserving  of 
support. 

The  Double  Standard 

There  is  a  second  danger  to  the 
democratic  revolution  today  that  must 
be  confronted.  I  detect  a  growing  double 
standard  in  the  West  toward 


appropriate  norms  of  international 
behavior:  One  is  a  supercritical  standard 
applied  to  those  who  cherish  diversity, 
tolerate  dissent,  and  seek  peaceful 
change.  Another  is  a  more  tolerant 
standard  applied  to  those  who  abhor 
diversity,  suppress  dissent,  and  promote 
violent  change. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  has  occupied 
Afghanistan  since  1979.  The  Afghans' 
religion,  culture,  and  national  life  are  in 
danger  of  destruction.  One-fifth  of  the 
entire  nation  has  been  exiled.  The  people 
of  Afghanistan  cherish  their  freedom. 
They  are  not  going  to  give  up  their 
struggle.  But  why  are  the  voices  of  cons- 
cience among  us  which  cry  out  against 
this  aggression  so  muted? 

•  Vietnam,  which  inspired  such 
widespread  concern  in  the  West  not  long 
ago,  has  enslaved  its  southern  popula- 
tions, has  seized  Kampuchea,  and  now 
threatens  the  peace  of  Southeast  Asia. 

•  Libya,  a  country  which  finances 
terror  and  assassinations  in  countries 
far  from  its  borders,  has  invaded  and 
occupied  its  neighbor  Chad  and  calls  it 
"unification." 

Where  are  the  demonstrations 
against  these  outrages?  The  phrase 
"national  liberation"  has  been  used  to 
justify  international  terror  and  violence. 


Vietnam  .  .  .  has  enslaved  its 
southern  population,  has  seized 
Kampuchea,  and  now  threatens 
the  peace  of  Southeast  Asia. 


Can  a  nation  be  liberated  when  its 
people  are  deprived  of  liberty?  Can  a 
nation  be  free  when  its  independence  is 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  a  foreign 
power?  Can  a  people  be  uplifted  when 
innocent  civilians  are  the  targets  of 
terror? 

Despite  its  professions  of  peace  and 
good  will,  the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged 
in  an  enormous  military  buildup  beyond 
all  requirements  of  self-defense.  It  has, 
as  well,  armed  and  encouraged  its 
proxies  to  promote  violent  change  that 
serves  its  strategic  objectives.  All  of  this 
has  occurred  despite  continuing  efforts 
by  the  West  for  arms  control  and  a 
relaxation  of  tensions.  Where  are  the 
protests  against  such  Soviet  actions? 

Democracies  invariably  expect  more 
of  themselves  than  of  their  adversaries. 
Our  openness,  our  free  press,  our 
democratic  institutions  subject  our 
actions  to  a  relentless  criticism  that  they 
do  not  experience. 
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This  is  a  source  of  strength  and 
health  for  democracies.  But  when  it 
paralyzes  essential  efforts  to  defend 
freedom,  as  it  did  in  the  1930s,  not  only 
freedom,  but  peace  too,  is  endangered. 
It  is  Soviet  tanks,  not  NATO's  defense 
against  those  tanks,  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  is  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  nuclear  weaponry  in  the 
European  theater  that  has  forced  NATO 
to  respond.  We  have  made  clear  that  we 
are  equally  prepared  to  respond  in  a 
positive  way  to  Soviet  restraint.  We 
would  welcome  the  reduction  of 
armaments  on  both  sides.  But  the  hopes 
for  such  reductions  will  be  doomed  if  our 
people  succumb  to  a  double  standard 


Libya  .  .  .  has  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied its  neighbor  Chad.  .  .  . 


that  falsely  blames  the  troubled  state  of 
the  world  not  on  aggression  but  on  the 
effort  to  defend  against  it. 

When  democracies  become  too  feeble 
or  too  fearful  to  resist  aggressive  dic- 
tatorships, then  who  is  there  to  defend 
democracy?  To  us  here  today,  children 
of  the  20th  century,  this  is  more  than  a 
rhetorical  question.  Are  we  going  to  be 
blind  again? 

Once  more,  terror  and  intimidation 
are  being  used  to  silence  those  who 
speak  out;  once  more  attacks  on 
synagogues  and  churches  have  become 
the  instrument  of  perverted  political 
causes;  once  more  a  totalitarian  regime 
is  invoking  the  slogans  of  self- 
determination  to  advance  its  imperial 
ambitions.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
the  United  States  is  being  accused  of 
delay  on  arms  control,  others  appear  to 
be  violating  one  of  the  oldest  arms  con- 
trol agreements— that  prohibiting  the 
use  of  toxins. 

For  some  time  now,  the  inter- 
national community  has  been  alarmed  by 
continuing  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  have  been  using  lethal 
chemical  weapons  in  Laos,  Kampuchea, 
and  Afghanistan.  As  a  result  of  this 
deep  international  concern,  last  fall  the 
United  Nations  established  an  impartial 
group  of  medical  and  technical  experts 
to  investigate  the  matter.  In  spite  of  this 
international  attention  and  action, 

it.  reports  of  this  unlawful  and  in- 
III  activity  have  continued. 
Mon  -  now  have  physical 

nee  from  Southeast  Asia  which  has 
i  d  and  found  to  contain 


abnormally  high  levels  of  three  potent 
mycotoxins — poisonous  substances  not 
indigenous  to  the  region  and  which  are 
highly  toxic  to  man  and  animals. 

The  use  in  war  of  such  toxins  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  and 
related  rules  of  customary  international 
law;  their  very  manufacture  for  such 
purposes  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
1975  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 
We  are,  therefore,  taking  steps  to  insure 
that  this  evidence  is  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  states  and  that  it  is  provided  to 
both  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  group  of  ex- 
perts investigating  this  problem  under 
his  auspices.  Tomorrow,  in  my  capital, 
the  United  States  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject. 

Once  again,  the  double  standard 
threatens  to  impose  blinders  on  our  view 
of  the  world.  The  democratic  revolution 
is  impugned  and  criticized.  A  forgiving 
and  accepting  eye  is  turned  toward 
adversaries.  But  this  assault  is  not 
without  cost.  The  Western  alliance 
either  shares  the  vision  of  a  world  of 
peaceful  change  where  international 
disputes  are  settled  without  resort  to 
force,  or  it  is  no  alliance.  If  we  become 
divided  on  the  basic  question  of  our  pur- 
poses, if  we  come  to  distrust  our  own 
motivations,  then  the  future  is  indeed 
bleak.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liherty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  men  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
spirit  and  you  have  implanted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  around  your  own  doors. 

Social  Progress  Versus  Defense 

There  is  a  third  danger  to  democracy. 
We  are  debating  today  how  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  military  buildup  from  up- 
setting the  balance  of  power.  It  is 


Where  are  the  demonstrations 
against  these  outrages? 


agreed  by  all  knowledgeable  students 
that  our  margin  of  safety  has  narrowed. 
But  the  democracies  are  torn  by  the 
argument  that  our  security  will  actually 
be  compromised  by  greater  defense 
efforts.  We  are  told  that  the  resources 
required  for  defense  will  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  social  peace.  A  dollar  more  for 
the  military,  so  goes  the  argument  in  my 
own  country  as  well  as  here  in  Europe, 
is  a  dollar  less  for  welfare,  for  health, 
and  for  other  necessary  social  benefits. 


We  have  heard  this  reasoning 
before.  Its  premise  is  a  lack  of  con 
fidence  that  a  democratic  society  c 
provide  for  both  social  progress  an 
adequate  defense.  Yet  the  demon 
have  proven  time  and  time  again  s 
the  Second  World  War  that  they  c 
achieve  these  objectives.  The  West 
been  able  to  defend  itself.  And  bell 
that  shield,  we  have  registered  ext 
ordinary  social  progress.  Clearly,  t 
two  are  complementary.  If  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  then 
shall  lose  the  chance  to  reform  our 
societies,  and  if  we  are  not  prepan 
seek  social  justice,  then  we  shall  lo 
will — and  the  reason — to  defend 
ourselves.  Austere  economic  condil 
will  make  our  task  unusually  diffici 
over  the  next  few  years.  Neverthel 
we  dare  not  cast  aside  the  lessons 
history. 

I  cannot,  here  today,  ignore  th< 
question  of  a  realistic  approach  to  ; 
control.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that 
purpose  of  arms  control  must  be  tc 
reduce  the  risks  of  war.  But  arms  i 
trol  does  not  proceed  in  a  vacuum, 
part  and  parcel  of  a  coherent  allied 
security  policy.  That  policy  stresses 
essential  role  of  balance  in  the  mili 
field  as  the  very  basis  for  successfi 
arms  control.  NATO's  1979  two-trc 
decision  on  theater  nuclear  forces 
reflects  this  philosophy.  The  Soviet 
SS-20s,  as  [West  German]  Chancel 
Schmidt  has  pointed  out,  were  a  S( 
initiative.  They  are  being  deployed 
steadily.  They  cannot  be  wished  aw 
Nor  can  a  reduction  in  the  threat  b 
negotiated  if  we  lack  the  determin; 
to  deny  Soviet  supremacy.  The  con 
mencement  of  formal  talks  on  this 
will  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  my 
meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minis 
Gromyko  later  this  month.  These  t 
can  succeed  only  if  NATO  proceed 
its  plans  to  modernize  its  theater 
nuclear  forces. 

The  willingness  to  defend  our 
remains  their  essential  guarantee. 
Surely  these  are  things  worth  figh  i 
for.  The  idea  of  a  man  as  a  creativ; 
free  individual  is  worth  a  fight. 

Future  of  the  Democratic  Revolt]  < 

We  have  recently  observed  the  201 
anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Wall  an<  1 
10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  I 
Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berli 
progress  achieved  in  the  decade  bJj 
these  two  events  was  made  possib  ' 
Western  determination  to  maintai  I 
security  and  the  freedom  of  the  ci 
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It-  at  the  same  time  seeking  practical 
rovements  in  the  lives  of  its  in- 

itants. 

The  Quadripartite  Agreement  is  a 

under  of  what  Bast  ami  West  can 
ieve  by  negotiation.  And  it  is  a 

under  to  us  that  such  success  can 
,  be  achieved  by  Western  persever- 

e  ami  unity.  The  unity  of  the 
stern  allies,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
many,  and  the  Berliners  themselves, 
been  one  o\'  the  major  reasons  for 
continued  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
!in  over  the  past  35  years, 
erieans  are  proud  of  their  role  in 
Dtaining  the  freedom  of  Berlin  and  in 
totting  stability  in  and  around  the 
.  (.Kir  commitment  in  Berlin  remains 
of  the  cornerstones  of  American 
agement  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  said  before  that  free 
lin  is  an  island  of  liberty  in  a  sea  of 
.litarianism.  Here  there  is  a  free 

the  other  side  of  that  hideous 
I  there  is  none.  Here  there  is 
dom  of  speech;  a  few  kilometers 
,y  there  is  none.  In  free  Berlin,  you 
t  those  who  are  to  govern;  in  East 
lin  elections  are  a  mockery.  And 
?  Berliners  are  free  to  assemble  and 
emonstrate  on  behalf  of  their  beliefs; 
t  Berliners  could  not  conceive  of 
i  liberty. 

It  has  not  escaped  my  notice  that 
presence  here  today  has  brought  into 
streets  West  Berliners  who  think 
well  of  me  and  my  country  than  I 
Id  wish.  In  one  sense  I  obviously 
■et  those  demonstrations.  But  in  a 
more  important  sense,  we  should  all 
l  deep  satisfaction  from  what  they 
us  about  the  strength  of  democracy 
the  commitment  to  democratic 
itutions  in  this  part  of  Berlin.  All  the 
uish,  all  the  struggle,  and  all  the 
'rmination  that  the  allies,  the 
era!  Republic  of  Germany,  and  West 
liners  have  expended  over  the  years 
eep  this  city  free  have  been  worth 
price. 

Many  years  ago  Voltaire,  in 
iking  of  another  revolution,  said, 
isagree  with  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
•nd  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it." 
behalf  of  my  country— and  on  behalf 
eral  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
countrymen  serving  in  our  armed 
es  in  Europe — let  me  close  by  saying 
;  even  when  we  disagree  with  what 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  to 
death  your  right  to  say  it. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  SESSION, 
WEST  BERLIN, 
SEPT.  13,  1981' 

Q.  Egon  Bahr,  one  of  the  leading 
social  democratic  figures,  of  the 
leading  government  party,  has  stated 
in  connection  with  the  production  of 
nuclear  neutron  warheads,  that  the 
United  States  is  treating  the  Federal 
Republic  as  a  nuclear  protectorate.  I 
wonder  how  the  President  and  you  are 
reacting  to  such  statements? 

A.  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  of  visiting 
West  Germany  or  West  Berlin  or  any 
other  of  our  allied  countries  and  becom- 
ing engaged  in  a  dialogue  which  would 
smack  of  criticism  of  internal  political 
affairs.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that  I 
answer  your  question,  at  least  to  this 
degree:  memories  are  short  about  the 
ERW  [enhanced  radiation  weapon]  an- 
titank system.  It  is  40,000  Soviet  tanks 
threatening  West  European  partners, 
decided  not  to  deploy  the  system  and  to 
produce  its  components. 

After  President  Reagan  assumed  of- 
fice, this  production  activity  had  reached 
a  maturation  point  where  it  then  became 
either  fundamentally  not  cost-effective 
and  thus,  perhaps  at  great  cost,  to 
either  keep  the  separated  system  or  to 
bring  them  together  with  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  production  schedule.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  that  decision — a 
courageous  one — and  that  decision  was 
to  proceed  with  the  joining  in  the  pro- 
duction process  of  the  components  which 
have  been  under  production  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  decided  to 
stockpile  those  unified  components  in 
the  United  States.  There  has  been  no 
decision  to  make  deployment,  and, 
should  there  be  such  a  decision,  ap- 
propriate consultation  will  follow.  I  hope 
that  the  underpinnings  of  your  question 
have  been  adequately  answered  while 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  that  your  premises 
might  have  engendered. 

Q.  I  have  a  question  which  refers 
to  your  skeptical  description  of  our 
society  as  licentious  and  irrational 
and,  perhaps  after  you  saw  the 
demonstration,  as  underestimating 
Communist  aggression.  My  question 
is:  Is  it  in  your  opinion  licentious  and 
irrational  for  a  nation  which  during 
this  century  was  frightfully  drained  in 
two  wars,  and  which  is  still  being 
penalized  by  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  very  actively  and  seriously 
for  peace  and  for  the  prevention  of 
fratricide? 


A.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very 
thoughtful  question.  Be  assured  that  I 
do  not  come  here  to  West  Berlin  as  a 
pedantic  articulate  of  a  single  American 
view  but,  rather  1  hope,  as  an  objective 
observer  of  a  number  of  trends.  The  ob 
jective  that  you  and  I  share  in  common, 
I  think,  is  a  universal  objective  to  all 
Western  nations  which  participated  in 
the  great  Holocaust  and  the  tragedy 
that  your  question  describes,  which 
sacrificed  and  which  have  sacrificed 
repeatedly  even  since  the  conflict  to  pro- 
tect the  right,  the  privileges,  and  the  in- 
dividual liberties  of  our  people, 
sometimes  with  prudence  and  vision, 
sometimes  perhaps  with  something  less. 

The  real  question  at  hand  here  is  are 
we  pursuing  policies  which  are  going  to 
effectively  prevent  the  tragic  outcome 
that  you  describe,  or  can  we  mislead 
ourselves,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  by 
registering  misleading  signals  to  those 
who  would  breach  the  peace?  Here  is 
perhaps  where  you  and  I  part  ways.  It's 
my  view  that  the  best  prevention  of 
miscalculations  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
leaders  in  Moscow  is  their  assessment  of 
our  firm  determination  and  our  credible 
abilities  to  defend  the  rights  which  you 
and  I  so  cherish,  and  that  when  we 
mislead  them,  either  by  our  own  internal 
rhetoric  or  disunity  or  confusion,  we  are 
most  likely,  not  less,  to  bring  about  the 
very  outcome  you  and  I  seek  to  prevent. 

Q.  In  light  of  the  discrepancies 
which  have  come  to  light  during  the 
last  few  months  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  what  are  the  main  themes  of 
your  discussions  you  will  have  in 
Bonn? 

A.  As  an  individual  who  has  served 
here  in  Europe  as  a  NATO  commander 
and,  therefore,  with  ecumenical  at- 
tributes, I  could  think  back  over  the  last 
5  years,  and  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  level  of  disagreement. 
I  made  the  comment  early  last  year,  this 
year,  that  if  I  were  to  make  a  prediction 
as  to  what  would  be  the  greatest  area  of 
potential  difficulty  in  the  Western  world 
at  large  and  in  the  transatlantic  sense  in 
particular,  it  would  have  been  the  grow- 
ing consequences  of  our  economic  dilem- 
mas, and  clearly,  that  has  proven  to  be 
the  case.  And  it  should  be  no  surprise. 

I  don't  think  it's  unusual  that  in 
times  of  economic  difficulty,  we  would 
be  looking  one  to  the  other  for  relief  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  U.S. 
behemoth — the  economic  behemoth — its 
policies  and  its  travails — are  immediate- 
ly transmitted  in  this  global  area  of  in- 
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terdependence  to  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad,  and  incidentally,  in  a  global 
sense  as  well.  I  think  it  was  the 
Chancellor  yesterday  who  attributed  two 
problems  as  he  saw  it:  escalating  oil 
costs  and  we  all  know  that  to  be  the 
case,  it  has  been  the  case  for  some  time; 
the  other,  an  American  policy  of  high 
American  interest  rates. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  the  Chancellor, 
and  I  seldom  do  that,  that  that  is  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government;  it  is  not, 
because  we  are  plagued  with  it  to  the 
same  degree  that  you  are  here  in 
Western  Europe. 

The  question  really  before  us  in  that 
area  is  whether  we  are  going  to  ar- 
tificially manipulate  that  issue,  thereby 
extending  and  perhaps  deepening  and 
broadening  the  very  factors  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  dilemma  today: 
runaway  inflation,  declining  productivi- 
ty, and,  perhaps  in  some  respects,  over 
management.  I  must  say  that  the 
mainstream  of  relationships — bilateral 
between  West  Germany  and 
Washington — could  never  be  better  and 
have  not,  in  my  recent  memory,  been  on 
a  higher  plane.  We  have  a  number  of 
very  important  issues  facing  us,  not  just 
the  economic.  These  consultations  that  I 
will  conduct  tonight  and  tomorrow 
morning  will  focus  clearly  on  the  upcom- 
ing U.N.  General  Assembly  meeting  that 
we  will  jointly,  although  in  separate 
fora,  have  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  and  it's  important  that  we 
speak  as  a  united  Western  world;  discus- 
sions of  the  very  important  Cancun  sum- 
mit coming  up  in  Mexico  in  October, 
where  for  the  first  time  Western  in- 
dustrialized states  will  sit  down  at  the 
table  with  the  so-called  developing 
world.  It  is  an  extremely  important  in- 
itial meeting. 

We  will  discuss  arms  control  and  the 
formal  initiation  of  the  TNF  [theater 
nuclear  forces]  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  before  the  end  of  this  year.  And 
in  that  regard  for  the  first  time, 
American  negotiators  are  going  to  have 
to  be  very  carefully  constrained  by 
European  considerations  because  we're 
dealing  with  systems  which  have  a  direct 
effect  on  European  security.  That  means 
there  arc  going  to  be  intense,  intimate, 
and  continuous  consultations  between 
American  negotiators  and  our  West 
European  partners,  and  we  will  discuss 
thai  at  sonic  length. 

(J.  Could  you  clarify  for  us  a  por- 
tion of  your  speech  in  which  you  are 
talking  about  the  chemical  and 
biological  weapons?  Are  you  saying 


that  the  physical  evidence  from 
Southeast  Asia  seems  to  suggest  il- 
legal biological  weapons?  Are  you  say- 
ing that  it  looks  as  though  these  were 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  What  I  am  saying  is  just  exactly 
what  I  said:  that  we  now  have  firm 
evidence  of  the  utilization  of  such 
weapons  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  jump  ahead  of  a  formally  sched- 
uled presentation  in  Washington  tomor- 
row which  will  provide  for  you  far 
greater  detail  on  the  subject.  I  was  us- 
ing it  in  my  text  today  to  underline  the 
dangers  of  the  double  standard.  I'm 
sorry,  I  will  not  go  further. 

Q.  In  your  speech,  you  mentioned 
Poland  briefly.  Poland  lies  only  80 
kilometers,  as  you  know,  to  the  east 
of  us.  Could  you  possibly  give  us  your 
opinion  as  to  why  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears until  now  to  have  shown  some 
restraint  in  their  policy  toward  Poland 
and  has  not  intervened  militarily  as 
was,  of  course,  and  still  is,  an  immi- 
nent possibility?  And  the  second  part 
of  my  question  would  be:  Do  you  see 
any  danger  to  the  situation  of  Berlin 
should  the  Soviet  Union  abandon  this 
reticence? 

A.  That's  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  hard  for 
anyone,  short  of  the  Kremlin  leaders 
themselves,  to  finitely  offer  a  value 
judgment  on  why  thus  far — and  I 
welcome  that  fact — the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  stayed  detached,  certainly  in  a 
direct  degree  to  the  events  in  Poland  to- 
day. One  could  surmise  and  speculate  on 
a  number  of  motivations  for  that 
restrained  policy,  which,  again  I 
underline,  we  welcome.  It  could  be  a 
recognition  of  the  consequences  of  such 
an  intervention  in  military,  political,  and 
economic  terms,  and  in  all  of  those 
categories  the  cost  would  be  horrendous. 

We  have  made,  in  the  West,  very 
clear  our  position  on  this  issue,  and  that 
is  what  we  feel,  and  we  have  been 
unified  from  the  first  moments  of  this 
developing  crisis,  that  the  Polish  people 
have  the  right  and  must  be  able  to  work 
out  their  internal  arrangements  in 
accordance  with  their  own  desires  and 
procedures.  Perhaps  that,  too,  and  that 
unity  of  Western  articulation  has  made  a 
contribution  to  the  welcomed  Soviet  at- 
titude. One  can  only  register  once  again 
how  strongly  Western  leadership  feels 
about  that  and  the  great  consequences 
and  lasting  consequences  that  would 
follow  some  change  in  the  current  Soviet 
policy. 


Q.  We  have  all  welcomed  the  i 
nouncement  that  there  will  be  a 
presentation  tomorrow  on  the  Sov 
Union  using  chemical  weapons.  I 
remember  when  you  were  at  NATl 
not  so  long — 

A.  I  used  the  term  mycotoxins. 

Q.  — when  you  were  at  NATO 
so  long  ago  after  Chancellor  Schm 
broached  the  subject  of  the  SS-20 
the  first  time  in  1977  in  London,  s 
of  my  colleagues  would  have  liked 
see  a  picture  of  an  SS-20.  They  st 
want  to.  Do  you  think  we'll  see  on 
the  coming  few  weeks? 

A.  I've  seen  them,  and  I  can  att 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  there.  Now 
will  see  some  information  that  is  ab< 
to  be  furnished  on  this  subject  and  £ 
number  of  other  military-related  thr 
topics  in  the  very  near  future. 

Q.  But  there  are  certain  bits  ii 
this  about  the  lack  of  protest,  aboi 
the  lack  of  demonstrations.  But  d( 
you  think  that  public  opinion  in 
Europe  is  being  given  proper  evid< 
on  topics  like  [inaudible]  internati 
terrorism  or  chemical  warfare?  I  c 
see  any  hardcore,  if  I  may  say,  infi 
mation  on  these  subjects. 

A.  I  get  your  message,  and  I  th 
it's  clear  that  some  of  the  misinform 
tion  or,  more  importantly,  disinform 
tion  running  rampant  not  only  here 
Western  Europe  but  in  my  own  coui 
and  throughout  the  free  world  sugg( 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  : 
somewhat  better  job  of  laying  out  pr 
cisely  what  we  are  faced  with  so  tha 
our  people  can  make  objective  judg- 
ments instead  of  having  to  rely  on  it 
formation  for  their  source  of  judgme 

Q.  The  President  called  it  the  \ 
dow  of  vulnerability;  the  Secretary 
Defense  says  we  are  facing  a  dan- 
gerous decade.  The  question  is  the 
nuclear  supremacy,  the  nuclear  de 
rence.  One  gets  the  impression  in 
Washington  that  leading  personah 
in  the  Administration  have  the  fee 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  nuclear 
superiority  and  could  strike  agaim 
the  United  States  and  wipe  out  yo 
land-based  system.  I  just  wonder 
whether  that  is  so  or  whether  the 
United  States  does  still  hold  the 
nuclear  deterrence  in  a  very  effeel  < 
way. 

A.  I  just  hope  that,  when  you  u; 
that  term  "leading  officials  in  the 
American  Government"  that  I  was  i. 
eluded  in  that  elite  group.  I  suppose 
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's  an  old  saying:  "It  ain't  what  you 
jt  the  way  that  you  do  it."  It  was  a 
Frequently,  rhetoric  ran  be  the 
e  of  perception  as  well  as  reality. 
et  me  say  a  word  about  the  stra- 
Duclear  balances  which  your  ques- 
bcused  upon.  It  is  very  important 
10  American  people,  who  have  to 
he  bills,  it"  you  will,  for  the 
»gic  improvements  we  are  seeking 
derstand  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
u-rifiees  that  President  Reagan  is 
g  them  to  make — to  rearm — and 
Dstantial.  You  will  note  that  the 
on  was  announced  last  evening 
he  President  is  going  to  maintain 
etain  an  extremely  high  level  of 

ending  despite  all  the  eco- 
•  anguish  that  we  are  jointly  ex- 
icing. 

oremost  in  that  allocation  of  funds 
e  modernization  decisions  with 

America's  strategic  nuclear 
r.  What  we  have  been  pointing  out 
ishington — those  in  that 
guished  elite  you  referred  to — is 
ve  have  not  lost  the  strategic 
Be  that  exists  between  the  Soviet 
i  and  ourselves.  I  like  to  think  we 
ave  a  nodule  of  edge  there, 
ially  in  terms  of  reliability, 
ical  quality  of  systems.  What  we 
l*>en  dramatically  pointing  atten- 
o  is  the  fact  that  the  trends,  if  they 
:>t  reversed  or  had  they  been 
ided  in  the  so-called  SALT  II  Trea- 
lich  has  been  rejected — and  I  am 
:hankful  for  that — would  have 
us  and  will  in  the  future,  if  we 
take  remedial  steps,  with  im- 
ces  which  will  become  increasingly 
;rous  during  the  period  1982 
|M  to  the  later  1980s  and  beyond 
f  we  don't  take  appropriate  steps. 
'e  pointed  out  also  that  because  of 
alies  in  heavy  ballistic  19s — high- 
ballistic  systems,  land-based — and 
nitations  of  American  land-based 
tis — we  all  know  the  number, 
a  thousand  Minutemen, 
I — that  if  we  don't  take  moderniza- 
'•  are  going  to  be  at  a  severe 
rentage  in  that  particular  category, 
trticular  category  is  very  impor- 
because  (a)  it's  instantaneous  in  its 
nse  character  and  (b)  it  is  capable 
>wth,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  the 
ee  that  many  years  ago 
they  went  with  huge  systems, 
that  they  have  fractionalization  at 
al  they  have  a  potential  for 

nsion  of  warhead  capacity, 
ave  to  deal  with  this,  and  I  don't 
our  views  or  I  don't  want  the  audi- 
ta believe  that  we,  in  our  rhetoric 


today,  are  suggesting  that  we  are  not  up 
to  today's  threat.  We  are,  but  we've  got 
to  take  additional  steps  if  we  are  to  lie 
up  to  tomorrow's  threat. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 

BONN, 

SEPT.  14,  19815 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  great 
pleasure  at  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  our  West  German  and  European 
allies  and  my  traveling  press  corps  from 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  visit  for  me  although  a 
very  short  one.  It's  a  visit  which  is 
designed  to  continue  with  the  very,  very 
close  level  of  consultation  that  has  been 
initiated  with  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher.  From  the  outset  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  I  have  met  the 
Foreign  Minister  on  frequent  occasions 
in  Washington,  Cancun,  Rome,  and  else- 
where. And  we  have  spoken  regularly 
over  the  telephone,  and  we  exchange 
messages  consistently.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  conviction  of  President 
Reagan  that  the  German-American  rela- 
tionship is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
entire  American  relationship  here  in 
Europe,  the  NATO  alliance,  and  the 
framework  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
as  well. 

I've  used  this  visit  as  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  on  a  very  busy  and  a 
very  important  upcoming  diplomatic 
season.  First,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  session  which  will 
commence  this  month  in  New  York.  And 
this  visit  provided  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  exchange  views  with  my  old  friend 
and  colleague  and  the  dean  of  our 
Western  diplomatic  corps,  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher,  on  the  discussions 
that  will  take  place  in  New  York — and 
most  particular  those  that  will  take 
place  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  of 
the  Soviet  Union — to  be  sure  that  our 
views  were  both  coordinated  and  com- 
patible. And  as  always,  they  are  pre- 
cisely that. 

Secondly,  this  was  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  on  the  very  important 
and  highly  dynamic  process  of  medium- 
range  missile  discussions  and  the  two- 
track  decision  arrived  at  in  December  of 
1979  and  reaffirmed  this  past  spring  in 
Rome. 

Third,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  on  the  very,  very  impor- 
tant and  significant  meeting — and  really 
perhaps  the  first  such  meeting — in  Can- 
cun between  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
veloped world  and  the  developing  world. 


And  I  benefited  immeasurably  from 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher's  insight  into 
this  important  conference.  As  you  know, 
this  visit  also  afforded  me  an  opportu- 
nity yesterday  in  West  Berlin  to 
underline  unequivocally  the  unswerving 
and  continuing  support  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  President 
Reagan's  Administration  for  the  con- 
tinued freedom,  vitality,  and  well-being 
of  the  free  city  of  West  Berlin. 

I  think  that  describes  the  purposes 
of  our  discussions  well  enough. 

Q.  [Inaudible;  concerned  enhanced 
radiation  weapon  consultation  process 
between  U.S.  and  European  partners.] 

A.  Let  me  assure  you  that  any 
criticism  we  receive  directly  or  indirectly 
from  our  friends  and  allies  here  in 
Western  Europe  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tant concern  to  President  Reagan  and  to 
myself.  Your  question  involves  the 
recently  announced  American  decision  to 
continue  on  with  the  procedures  ap- 
proved some  years  ago  by  President 
Carter  to  produce  the  components  of  the 
neutron  antitank  system.  At  that  time, 
you'll  recall,  there  was  also  controversy. 
Many  at  that  time  felt  here  in  Western 
Europe  that  we  should  have  proceeded 
with  both  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment. Subsequently,  we  decided  to  con- 
struct the  components. 

That  production  process,  if  you  will, 
had  become  mature  this  past  spring,  and 
it  required  a  decision  to  continue  on  with 
it  with  the  efficient  merger  of  the  two 
components  and  the  stockpiling  of  the 
system  in  the  United  States,  or  cost- 
effective  considerations  would  have  been 
thrown  out  the  window.  And  it  was  in 
the  light  of  that  that  President  Reagan 
decided  to  continue  on  with  the  process 
initiated  by  President  Carter  to  merge 
the  components  of  the  system,  to 
stockpile  them  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  make  a  decision  to  deploy  this 
system  to  Europe.  Since  this  was  a 
unilateral  U.S.  decision  which  did  not  af- 
fect our  European  partners,  we  notified, 
prior  to  the  announcement,  our  Euro- 
pean partners  of  this  decision.  Beyond 
that  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
everyone  in  Western  Europe  understand 
that  should  at  some  point  it  become 
desirable  to  deploy  such  systems,  such 
deployments  will  only  follow  the  most 
careful  consultation  with  those  nations 
upon  whose  soil  the  system  would  be 
deployed.  And  that  is  especially  true 
here  in  West  Germany.  I  hope  I've 
answered  your  question,  and  I  apologize 
for  going  into  such  great  detail. 
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Q.  You  didn't  answer  my  question 
completely. 

A.  I  think  I've  just  done  so  by 
outlining  for  you  specifically  how  we  got 
from  where  we  were  to  where  we  are 
today.  I  also  made  it  very  clear  that  we 
are  always  concerned  by  criticism,  either 
guarded  or  direct,  from  our  European 
partners,  and  we  respond  to  that 
criticism.  I  certainly  have  explained 
while  here  precisely  what  I  just  ex- 
plained to  you  when  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  our  consultative  meeting.  I 
don't  know  what  more  you  want  in 
answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances 
could  it  be  desirable  to  deploy  neutron 
warheads  in  Western  Europe  and  how 
much  of  a  veto  West  Germans  and 
allies  have,  and  also  [inaudible]  report 
today  deployment  of  the  TNF  beyond 
December  1983  in  West  Germany? 

A.  With  respect  to  your  first  ques- 
tion, I  think  it's  very  premature  to 
speculate  when,  under  what  condition 
the  deployment  of  the  American  systems 
now  being  stockpiled  would  be  made.  I 
think  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  should, 
in  the  future,  conditions  suggest  that  it 
would  be  in  our  mutual  benefit  to  do  so, 
that  there  will  be  complete  and  total 
consultation  with  respect  to  it  with  those 
nations  upon  whose  soil  such  deployment 
was  contemplated. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of 
your  question,  I  read  that  story  with 
some  interest  and,  I  must  say,  with 
some  surprise  this  morning  and  believe 
it  was  a  Washington  or  Rome  byline 
from  a  Washington  correspondent, 
which  confuses  me  as  to  where  it  came 
from.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  truth  to  the  story.  The  TNF 
two-track  procedure  is  precisely  on 
schedule.  We  are  proceeding  along  the 
two  lines  agreed  to  in  December  1979 
and  reaffirmed  this  past  spring  in  Rome 
which  called  for  plans  to  deploy  cruise 
and  improved  Pershings  and  the  early 
initiation  of  medium-range  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would 
be  a  topic,  incidentally,  which  will  surely 
come  up  in  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  at  the  United  Nations  this 
month,  in  which  I  anticipate  both  the 
time — the  specific  time  for  the  initiation 
of  these  talks — and  the  location  of  these 
bilks  will  be  agreed  upon.  And  that 
visualizes,  as  you  know,  a  commence- 
— a  formal  commencement — of  the 

'  iations  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
erj  confident  that  that  will  re- 
main on  track. 


Q.  Is  the  so-called  zero  option  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States? 

A.  I  think  that  it  is  premature  to 
get  too  definitive  on  this  subject, 
because  sometimes  the  terminology  itself 
means  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple on  either  side  of  the  demarcation 
line.  But  I  think  I  can  affirm  that  we 
have  not  rejected  this  zero-option  pro- 
posal, and  under  ideal  conditions  such  a 
proposal  might  be  very  worthy  of  ex- 
ploration and  consideration. 

Q.  [Inaudible;  concerned 
F.R.G.-U.S.  coordination  on  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia.] 

A.  I'll  fill  in  my  half  of  the  answer 
by  reaffirming  once  again  that  both  the 
Carter  Administration  and  President 
Reagan's  current  Administration  have 
been  continuing  with  a  process  of  a  pro- 
vision of  certain  aircraft  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  and  that  we  are 
now  contemplating  a  continuation  of 
that  process  with  the  enhancement  of 
the  aircraft  already  agreed  to  and  a  cer- 
tain aerial  reconnaissance  known  as 
AW  ACS  [airborne  warning  and  control 
system  aircraft]  capability  which  will 
also  be  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  somewhat 
controversial  issue  in  my  own  country. 
President  Reagan  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding— to  making  this  sale  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  feel  it  is  a  vitally  important 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  broadening  of 
our  regional  interests  and  activities  in 
the  Middle  East,  that  it  will  contribute 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  area  which 
has  been  threatened  by  external  or 
proxy  activity  increasingly  in  recent 
months  and  years.  And  I  would  include 
in  such  activity  the  activity  we're 
witnessing  today  in  Afghanistan;  the 
changing  circumstances  in  Iran;  Soviet 
proxy  activity  through  Cuban  forces  in 
Ethiopia;  the  Southern  Yemen  situation; 
and  the  efforts  made  recently  to  over- 
throw Northern  Yemen.  All  of  these 
represent  and  constitute  serious  threats 
to  overall  Western  interests.  It  is  the 
President's  view  that  the  provision  of 
this  additional  capability  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  strengthen  Western  interests.  And 
we  would  include  in  that  ultimately  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  people  of 
Israel  as  well. 

Q.  [Inaudible;  concerned  the  Haig- 
Gromyko  talks  and  how  many  SS-20 
missiles  are  they  going  to  discuss.] 

A.  I  haven't  done  my  latest 
arithmetic,  but  I  believe  the  statistics 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  over  a  thou- 
sand warheads,  and  I  think  it  was  some 
750-800  SS-20  warheads. 


Q.  [Inaudible;  concerned  NATC 
two-track  decision  and  what  comes 
first,  deployment  or  talks.] 

A.  Let  me  emphasize  that  what 
are  talking  about  was  precisely  what 
was  agreed  upon  in  December  1979  a 
reaffirmed  in  Rome  on  the  dual  tradi 
And  the  answer  to  your  question  is  n 
preconceived  notion  on  the  part  of  th 
United  States  but  rather  a  direct 
measure  of  the  progress  we  make  wi 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  willingnes 
arrive  at  some  point  as  soon  as  these 
discussions  begin,  at  some  arrangem< 
which  have  the  effect  of  influencing  t 
track  of  the  two-track  decision  you  ai 
asking  about.  And  I  think  my  answer 
the  zero-option  question  is  clearly 
related. 

Q.  [Inaudible;  concerned  Saudi 
Arabian  eight-point  program  for  a 
Middle  East  solution  and  other  Mid 
East  questions.] 

A.  I  think  we  had  three  question 
there.  One  was  the  American  comme: 
on  Crown  Prince  Fahd's  recent  eight- 
point  peace  proposal  for  the  Middle 
East.  The  second  question,  I  think,  I 
terpret  to  be  as  whether  or  not  the  IV 
die  East  remains  an  exclusive  realm  i 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  State: 
assume  you  mean  by  that  a  con- 
dominium arrangement?  And  the  last 
question  was  the  neutrality  of  Malta. 
With  respect  to  the  eight  points,  we, 
course,  welcome  any  proposals  from 
whatever  source  that  would  offer  a  pi 
pect  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  discussed  the  eight-point  propos 
with  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince  in  Spain  on  Saturday  morning 
some  length.  I  think  we  have  a  sharei 
prospective  on  these  eight  points.  We 
on  our  side,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting 
in  Washington  between  President  Sa< 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin,  rededicate 
to  continuing  within  the  Camp  David 
framework  with  the  autonomy  talks 
which  will  commence  under,  I  think, 
increased  impetus  and  momentum  th 
September  21  and  22  in  Cairo  where 
United  States  will  be  a  full  partner  ai 
will  be  represented.  And  I  am  hopefi 
there  will  be  progress  along  those  lirl 

With  respect  to  the  exclusive  re£ 
or  condominium  question,  it  would  b 
presumptuous  and  incorrect  to  sugg«  - 
that  the  Middle  Eastern  area  or  regi ) 
is  the  exclusive  purview  of  two  supe 
powers  that  you  mentioned.  Review  <t 
Middle  East  as  an  area  of  responsib  I 
for  the  people  of  that  region,  first  a 
foremost.  But  we  are  also  concernec 
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i  external  threats  develop  to  the  in- 

odence  and  sovereignty  and 
loin  oi  the  peoples  o\'  that  region, 
whatever  source, 
"hird,  with  respect  to  Malta,  the 

rientation  is  a  measure  of  the 
ion  of  the  people  of  Malta  to  make 
lot  for  some  outside  visitor  from 
lington. 

■  I   Yesterday  in  your  speech  you 
ested  strongly  that  the  Soviets 
ising  chemical  weapons  in 
heast  Asia.  Can  you  offer  us 
hing  more  in  the  way  of  proof? 
how  do  vou  react  to  the  Soviet 
lis? 

K.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  a 
;r  detailed  statement  is  being  made 
ashington  today  with  respect  to  this 
tion.  I  happen  to  have  gone  over 
ext  of  that  statement  this  morning. 

very  comfortable  with  it,  but  that 
;  venue,  that  is  the  location  where 
ssue  will  be  discussed  further.  And 
?mphasized  yesterday,  all  the 
mce  now  held  by  the  United  States 
ing  transmitted  to  the  United  Na- 

for  introduction  into  the  special  in- 
gating  committee  that  has  been 
ed.  And  I  would  like  to  leave  it 

there. 

Q.  Regarding  the  peace  move- 
l,  is  it  a  dangerous  tendency? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  commented  on  that 
«t  at  some  length  yesterday  in  my 
:h  in  West  Berlin.  Clearly,  very 
us  and  knowledgeable  people  are 
?mely  concerned  today  as  they 
h  the  level  of  armaments  grow,  and 
;  could  be  described  as  a  mindless 
between  East  and  West.  We  are  all 
usly  concerned  about  these  trends. 
re  we  sometimes  have  dif- 
lces — and  they  are  genuinely  held 
rences — is  how  best  to  prevent  the 
ation  of  these  armaments;  it's  not 
irmaments  themselves.  They  are  not 
n  their  own  rights.  It's  the  use  to 
h  they  may  be  put.  And  these  are 
rences  between  serious  people, 
t  has  always  been  my  view  that 
ict  emerges  when  imbalances,  real 
;rceived,  develop  between  people 
genuine  differences.  And  one  can 
say  that  we  are  in  a  competitive 
I  with  the  Soviet  Union  today — and 
remain  so  for  an  extended 
)d— and,  therefore,  if  the  West 
iterally  refrains  from  maintaining  its 
ition  to  necessary  military  balances, 
iay  be,  indeed,  inviting  the  use  or 
weaponry  which  concerns  us  so 
1  today.  History  is  replete  with 


stark  examples  of  such  self-decision.  So 
I  don't  view  this  as  anything  more  than 
an  objective  assessment  by  honest  peo- 
ple how  best  to  achieve  the  same  out- 
come. It  is  the  obligation  of  those  in 
government  and  those  who  hold  other 
views  to  reiterate  those  views  as 
thoroughly  and  convincingly  as  they  can. 
I  attempted  to  do  that  to  some  degree  in 
West  Berlin  yesterday. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anything  in  the 
talks  with  Chancellor  Schmidt  and 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher  which 
could  alter  the  way  in  which  America 
approaches  the  upcoming  talks  with 
Mr.  Gromyko? 

A.  I  think  we  always  benefit  from 
the  kinds  of  consultations  that  we  have 
been  conducting  here  in  Bonn  and  with 
our  other  European  partners.  They 
always  have  an  impact  on  our  judgments 
with  respect  to  positions  we  take  in 
East- West  relations  and  alliance-related 
matters,  and,  indeed,  with  Third  World 
relationships  as  well.  The  answer  to 
your  question  is,  "of  course."  And  that's 
the  way  it  should  be  if  consultation  is  to 
be  true  consultation. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  you  could 
specify? 

A.  I  would  not  give  you  a  check  list. 
I  would  also  be  less  than  frank  if  I  were 
to  suggest  to  you  that,  fundamentally, 
our  basic  views  do  not  converge.  There 
are  nuancial  differences,  differences  in 
concern  about  one  issue  or  another  and  I 
think  you  know  some  of  them — some 
are  in  the  economic  area,  some  are  in 
the  rhetorical  area.  But  I  think,  basical- 
ly, there  is  a  fundamental  convergence. 
And  from  that  I  draw  nothing  but  great 


encouragement  as  a  result  of  my  visit 
here. 

Q.  [Inaudible;  concerned  the 
United  States  having  global  interests, 
with  Europe  being  only  one  of  several 
areas  Washington  has  to  deal  with.] 

A.  Who  were  you  quoting,  please? 
Mr.  Allen  [Richard  V.  Allen,  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs].  Then  it  goes  without  question,  I 
agree.  Let  me  not  leave  you  with  a  dum- 
dum response.  It  is  true  that  America  is 
a  global  power.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  has  responsibilities  in  Asia,  in 
Latin  America,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  those  respon- 
sibilities it  involves  sacrifice  and 
resources  from  the  United  States.  And  I 
think  what  Mr.  Allen  was  pointing  out 
to  a  European  audience  was  that 
America's  sacrifices  and  burdens  in  the 
security  area  are  not  exclusively  here  in 
the  NATO  context.  That's  always  been 
so,  and  I  think  all  of  us  here  in 
Europe — and  I  use  that  word  "us"  think- 
ing in  my  former  position — benefit  im- 
measurably from  that,  very  importantly. 
And  especially  as  the  world  becomes  in- 
creasingly independent,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  that  reality  and  the  part- 
nership concept  which  must  underlie  not 
only  the  NATO  alliance  but  the  Atlantic 
community  of  nations  as  well — those  of 
us  who  share  common  values. 


'Press  releases  related  to  this  trip  and 
not  printed  here  are  Nos.  306,  308,  309,  and 
310  of  Sept.  15,  1981,  and  313  of  Sept.  17. 

2Press  release  307  of  Sept.  15. 

3Press  release  300  of  Sept.  12. 

4Press  release  300A  of  Sept.  15. 

6Press  release  314  of  Sept.  17.  ■ 


President's  Letter 

to  President  Brezhnev 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  22,  19811 

On  September  22,  President  Reagan 
sent  a  letter  to  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  outlining  his  views  on  the 
future  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and 
describing  his  desire  for  a  constructive 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  lead  to  a  free  and  more  peaceful 
world  community. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter. What  I  can  do  is  give  you  a  sense  of 
its  contents  and  perhaps  put  it  in  the 


general  themes  in  which  the  President 
addressed  President  Brezhnev.  The 
general  thrust  of  it  is  as  follows. 

The  United  States  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  in- 
ternational tensions  and  in  a  stable  and 
constructive  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  achieve  better  U.S. -Soviet 
relations,  the  United  States  is  fully 
prepared  to  discuss  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  entire  range  of  issues  dividing 
the  countries;  to  seek  significant, 
verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons; 
to  expand  trade;  and  to  increase  con- 
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tacts  at  all  levels  of  our  societies. 
However,  the  United  States  is  more  in- 
terested in  actions  than  in  words  which 
further  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  a 
truly  stable  and  constructive  relationship 
must  be  built  upon  restraint  and 
reciprocity,  quite  frankly,  we  believe, 
elements  which  have  been  missing  from 
many  Soviet  actions  in  recent  years. 
These  are  two  aspects  of  such  Soviet  ac- 
tions which  have  been  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  United  States: 

•  The  U.S.S.R.'s  unremitting  and 
comprehensive  military  buildup  over  the 
past  15  years,  a  buildup  far  exceeding 
Soviet  defensive  needs  and  one  which 
carries  disturbing  implications  of  a 
search  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  military  superiority  and 

•  The  Soviet  Union's  pursuit  of 
unilateral  advantage  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  through  direct  and  indirect 
use  of  force  in  regional  conflicts — the 
role  of  Cuba  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America  is  particularly  destabilizing. 

Needless  to  say,  the  United  States  is 
also  highly  concerned  about  the  situation 
in  Poland.  It  is  our  strongly  held  view 
that  this  situation  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Polish  people  themselves.  Any 
other  approach  would  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  all  of  us. 

Despite  these  disturbing  trends,  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  a  dialogue 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  critical,  geopolitical 
issues  and  to  negotiations  that  would 
lead  to  genuine  arms  reduction. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing meeting  in  New  York  between 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko,  as  we  are  hopeful 
that  these  meetings  will  start  just  such  a 
process.  Specifically,  we  hope  the 
meeting  will  produce  agreement  on  the 
time  and  place  for  negotiations  between 
our  two  countries  on  theater  nuclear 
forces.  The  United  States  is  strongly 
committed  to  achieving  a  military 
balance  in  this  area — a  balance  which 
has  been  upset  by  the  unprecedented 
buildup  of  Soviet  SS-20  missiles. 

We,  our  allies,  and  other  nations 
have  proposed  negotiated  solutions  to 
significant  problems  that  threaten  world 
peace,  such  as  the  presence  of  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Afghanistan  and  Kam- 
puchea. As  we  have  stated  at  the  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe]  meeting  in  Madrid,  we 
are  prepared  to  participate  in 

negotiations  to  fashion  a  coherent 

of  commitments  on  European 
Becuritj  thai  are  both  verifiable  and 


militarily  significant.  We  have  made  or 
we  support  concrete  proposals  for  prog- 
ress in  all  three  of  these  areas,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  has  turned  its  back  on  all 
of  these  proposals  for  negotiations. 

While  committed  to  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world,  the  United  States  is  not 
willing  to  accept  a  position  of  strategic 
disadvantage  which  will  endanger  our 
free  society.  The  United  States  does  not 
want  to  tax  our  citizens  and  economy 
with  a  costly,  burdensome  arms  race, 
but  we  will  invest  whatever  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  secure  strategic  posture. 
The  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to 


take  into  account  legitimate  Soviet  in- 
terests, if  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  do 
the  same  with  ours. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  is  hopefii 
that  we  can  succeed  in  establishing  a 
framework  of  mutual  respect  foi 
other's  interest  and  a  mutual  restraint 
the  resolution  of  international  crises,  a 
framework  that  will  create  a  mo- 
and  enduring  basis  for  U.S. -Soviet  rela 
tions  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
in  New  York  by  Department  spokesman 
Dean  Fischer.  ■ 


Forgery,  Disinformation, 
and  Political  Operations 


The  following  paper  was  prepared  in  Oc- 
tober 1981  by  the  Department  of  State  in 
response  to  requests  for  information 
from  a  number  of  individuals,  private 
groups,  and  foreign  governments. 

In  late  1979,  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union 
spread  a  false  rumor  that  the  United 
States  was  responsible  for  the  seizure  of 
the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca. 

In  1980,  a  French  journalist  was  con- 
victed by  a  French  court  of  law  for  acting 
as  a  Soviet  agent  of  influence  since  1959. 

In  August  1981,  the  Soviet  news 
agency  TASS  alleged  that  the  United 
States  was  behind  the  death  of  Panama- 
nian leader  Omar  Torrijos. 

These  are  three  examples  of  a  stream 
of  Soviet  "active  measures"  that  seek  to 
discredit  and  weaken  the  United  States 
and  other  nations.  The  Soviets  use  the 
bland  term  "active  measures"  (aktivnyye 
meropriyatiya)  to  refer  to  operations  in- 
tended to  affect  other  nations'  policies,  as 
distinct  from  espionage  and  counterintel- 
ligence. Soviet  "active  measures"  include: 

•  Written  or  spoken  disinformation; 

•  Efforts  to  control  media  in  foreign 
countries; 

•  Use  of  Communist  parties  and 
front  organizations; 

•  Clandestine  radio  broadcasting; 

•  Blackmail,  personal  and  eco- 
nomic; and 

•  Political  influence  operations. 

None  of  this  is  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
open,  accepted  public  diplomacy  in  which 
virtually  all  nations  engage  extensively. 
Public  diplomacy  includes  providing  press 
releases  and  other  information  to  jour- 
nalists, open  public  broadcasting,  and  a 


wide  variety  of  official,  academic,  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  By  contra; 
Soviet  "active  measures"  are  frequently 
undertaken  secretly,  sometimes  violate 
the  laws  of  other  nations,  and  often  in- 
volve threats,  blackmail,  bribes,  and  e.\ 
ploitation  of  individuals  and  groups. 

Soviet  "active  measures"  do  not  al- 
ways achieve  Moscow's  objectives.  In 
some  cases,  Soviet  operations  have  faili 
because  of  ineptitude  or  because  target 
individuals  or  governments  have  re- 
sponded effectively.  However,  Soviet  "e 
tive  measures"  have  had  some  success, 
and  they  remain  a  major,  if  little  under- 
stood, element  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  approaches  used  by  Moscow  it 
elude  control  of  the  press  in  foreign  cou 
tries;  outright  and  partial  forgery  of 
documents;  use  of  rumors,  insinuation,  - 
tered  facts,  and  lies;  use  of  internation; 
and  local  front  organizations;  clandestii 
operation  of  radio  stations;  exploitatior  I 
a  nation's  academic,  political,  economic 
and  media  figures  as  collaborators  to  it 
fluence  policies  of  the  nation. 

Specific  cases  of  Soviet  "active 
measures"  included  here  are:  the  Sovie 
anti-theater  nuclear  force  (TNF)  cam- 
paign in  Europe;  the  Soviet  anti-"neuti  i 
bomb"  campaign;  Soviet  activities  in  si  - 
port  of  the  leftists  in  El  Salvador;  the 
Soviet  campaign  against  the  U.S.-Egy 
relationship  and  the  Camp  David  proc<  1 

"Active  measures"  are  closely  inte 
grated  with  legitimate  activities  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  Decisions  on  "acfe 
measures"  in  foreign  countries  are  ma< 
at  the  highest  level  of  authority  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— in  the  Politburo  of  the  Con 
munist  Party  Central  Committee— as  I 
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ier  important  decisions  of  Soviet 
71  policy. 

"he  activities  are  designed  and  exe- 
by  a  large  and  complex  bureaucracy 
ich  the  KGB  and  the  International 
rtment  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
jviet  Union  (CPSU)  Central  Com- 
s  are  major  elements.  The  Interna- 
Information  Department  of  the 
I  Central  Committee  is  also  deeply 
^ed  in  such  activities.  Actual  opera- 
abroad  are  carried  out  by  official 
uasi-official  Soviet  representatives, 
ling  scholars,  students,  and  jour- 
•i,  whose  official  Soviet  links  are  not 
s  apparent.  The  highly  centralized 
ure  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the 
5  pervasive  control  and  direction  of 
ments  of  society  give  Soviet  leaders 
ssive  free  use  of  party,  government, 
rivate  citizens  in  orchestrating  "ac- 
leasures." 

"he  open  societies  of  the  industrial 
:racies  and  many  developing  na- 
and  the  ease  of  access  to  their  news 
1,  often  give  Soviets  open  season  for 
e  measures."  Many  Western  and 
jping  countries  ignore  or  downplay 
t  "active  measures"  until  Soviet 
ers  lead  to  well-publicized  expul- 
of  diplomats,  journalists,  or  others 
•ed  in  these  activities.  The  Soviets 
lept  at  making  their  policies  appear 
compatible  or  parallel  with  the 
sts  of  peace,  environmental,  and 
groups  active  in  Western  and  de- 
ing  societies. 

ly  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  denies 
5  to  its  mass  media  for  foreigners 
night  criticize  Soviet  society  or  the 
n  policies  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Wiile  the  United  States  remains  the 
iry  target,  Moscow  is  devoting  in- 
ng  resources  to  "active  measures" 
>t  the  governments  of  other  indus- 
;ed  countries  and  countries  in  the 
oping  world.  Moscow  seeks  to  dis- 
"elations  between  states,  discredit 
lents  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  under- 
foreign  leaders,  institutions,  and 
s.  Soviet  tactics  adjust  to  changes  in 
lational  situations  but  continue,  and 
ne  cases  intensify,  during  periods  of 
ed  tensions. 

ve  Measures"  Techniques 

actics  and  emphasis  of  Soviet  "ac- 
tieasures"  change  to  meet  changed 
ions.  For  instance,  Soviet  use  of 
ist-Leninist  ideology  to  appeal  to 
n  groups  often  turns  out  to  be  an 
cle  to  the  promotion  of  Soviet  goals 
ne  areas;  it  is  now  being  deem- 
zed  though  not  completely  aban- 
i.  At  the  same  time,  some  religious 


themes — notably  the  Soviet  assertion 
that  the  Islamic  religion  occupies  a  favor- 
able position  in  the  U.S.S.R. — have  as- 
sumed greater  significance,  as  Moscow 
courts  Islamic  countries  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Similarly,  while  Soviet-dominated  in- 
ternational front  groups  still  are  impor- 
tant in  Soviet  "active  measures"  abroad, 
Moscow  is  broadening  its  base  of  support 
by  using  more  single-interest  groups  and 
fronts  formed  for  particular  purposes  to 
promote  its  goals. 

Soviet  "active  measures"  involve  a 
mix  of  ingenious  and  crude  techniques.  A 
brief  sample  of  types  of  activities  includes 
the  following. 

Efforts  to  Manipulate  the  Press  in 
Foreign  Countries.  Soviet  agents  fre- 
quently insert  falsely  attributed  press 
material  into  the  media  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  one  developing  country,  Soviets 
used  more  than  two  dozen  local  jour- 
nalists to  plant  media  items  favorable  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Soviets  have  also  used  the 
Indian  news  weekly  Blitz  to  publish 
forgeries,  falsely  accuse  Americans  of 
being  CIA  personnel  or  agents,  and  dis- 
seminate Soviet-inspired  documents.  In 
another  country,  the  Soviets  used  local 
journalists  to  exercise  substantial  control 
over  the  contents  of  two  major  daily 
newspapers. 

Forgeries.  Soviet  forgeries — com- 
pletely fabricated  or  altered  versions  of 
actual  documents — are  produced  and  cir- 
culated to  mislead  foreign  governments, 
media,  and  public  opinion.  Recent  Soviet 
forgeries  are  better  and  appear  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  past.  Among 
forgeries  that  Soviet  agents  have  pro- 
duced and  distributed  are  bogus  U.S. 
military  manuals  and  fabricated  war 
plans  designed  to  create  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  some  cases,  the  Soviets  used  ac- 
tual documents  passed  to  the  KGB  by 
U.S.  Army  Sergeant  Robert  Lee  Johnson 
(who  was  eventually  arrested  and  con- 
victed as  a  Soviet  agent)  as  models  for 
style  and  format  in  Soviet  forgeries.  In 
one  case,  Soviet  agents,  seeking  to  dis- 
rupt NATO  theater  nuclear  force  modern- 
ization, circulated  a  forged  "top  secret" 
letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  to  another  Western  foreign 
minister. 

Disinformation.  Soviet  agents  use 
rumor,  insinuation,  and  distortion  of  facts 
to  discredit  foreign  governments  and 
leaders.  In  late  1979,  Soviet  agents 
spread  a  false  rumor  that  the  United 
States  was  behind  the  seizure  of  the 
Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca.  In  another  case, 


Soviet  officials  "warned"  officials  of  a 
West  European  country  that  the  CIA  had 
increased  its  activities  in  the  country  and 
that  a  coup  was  being  planned.  Some- 
times these  disinformation  campaigns  ap- 
pear in  foreign  media  suborned  by  the 
Soviets,  enabling  Moscow  to  cite  foreign 
sources  for  some  of  the  distortions  and 
misstatements  that  often  appear  in  the 
Soviet  media.  A  recent  and  particularly 
egregious  example  was  the  August  1981 
TASS  allegation  that  the  United  States 
was  behind  the  death  of  Panamanian 
General  Omar  Torrijos. 

Control  of  International  and  Local 
Front  Organizations.  Moscow  controls 
pro-Soviet  international  front  organiza- 
tions through  the  International  Organi- 
zations Section  of  the  International 
Department  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com- 
mittee. Front  organizations  are  more 
effective  than  openly  pro-Soviet  groups 
because  they  can  attract  members  from  a 
broad  political  spectrum.  Prominent 
among  these  fronts  are  the  World  Peace 
Council,  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  the  World  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Youth,  and  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Democratic  Federation.  Moscow's 
agents  use  Soviet  "friendship"  and  cul- 
tural societies  in  many  countries  to  con- 
tact people  who  would  not  participate  in 
avowedly  pro-Soviet  or  Communist  or- 
ganizations. The  function  of  front, 
"friendship,"  and  cultural  groups  is  to 
support  Soviet  goals  and  to  oppose 
policies  and  leaders  whose  activities  do 
not  serve  Soviet  interests. 

To  complement  organizations  known 
for  pro-Soviet  bias,  the  Soviets  some- 
times help  establish  and  fund  ad  hoc  front 
groups  that  do  not  have  histories  of  close 
association  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  can 
attract  members  from  a  wide  political 
spectrum. 

Clandestine  Radio  Stations.  The 

Soviet  Union  operates  two  clandestine 
radio  stations:  the  National  Voice  of  Iran 
(NVOI)  and  Radio  Ba  Yi,  which  broad- 
cast regularly  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Iran  and  China.  Moscow  has  never  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  it  sponsors  the 
stations,  which  represent  themselves  as 
organs  of  authentic  local  "progressive" 
forces.  The  broadcasts  of  both  of  these 
Soviet  stations  illustrate  the  use  of  "ac- 
tive measures"  in  support  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  goals.  For  instance,  NVOI 
broadcasts  to  Iran  in  1979-80  consistently 
urged  that  the  American  diplomatic 
hostages  not  be  released,  while  Soviet  of- 
ficial statements  supported  the  hostages' 
claim  to  diplomatic  immunity. 
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Economic  Manipulation.  The 

Soviet  Union  also  uses  a  variety  of  covert 
economic  maneuvers  in  "active  measures" 
operations.  For  example,  a  Soviet  am- 
bassador in  a  West  European  country 
warned  a  local  businessman  that  his  sales 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  would  suffer  if  he  went 
ahead  with  plans  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  China.  In  another  industrial- 
ized country,  Soviet  agents  sought  to  in- 
crease local  concern  over  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  by  driving  up  the  price  of  gold. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  manipu- 
lating a  flow  of  both  true  and  false  infor- 
mation to  local  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment leaders.  The  gambit  failed  because 
the  Soviet  officials  who  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  did  not  fully  understand  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  operation. 

Political  Influence  Operations. 

Political  influence  operations  are  the  most 
important  but  least  understood  aspect  of 
Soviet  "active  measures"  activities. 
These  operations  seek  to  exploit  contacts 
with  political,  economic,  and  media  fig- 
ures in  target  countries  to  secure  active 
collaboration  with  Moscow.  In  return  for 
this  collaboration,  Soviet  officials  offer 
inducements  tailored  to  the  specific  re- 
quirements or  vulnerabilities  of  the  in- 
dividual involved.  In  1980,  Pierre-Charles 
Pathe,  a  French  journalist,  was  convicted 
for  acting  as  a  Soviet  agent  of  influence 
since  1959.  His  articles — all  subtly  push- 
ing the  Soviet  line  on  a  wide  range  of  in- 
ternational issues — were  published  in  a 
number  of  important  newspapers  and 
journals,  sometimes  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Charles  Morand.  The  jour- 
nalist also  published  a  private  newsletter 
which  was  regularly  sent  to  many  news- 
papers, members  of  parliament,  and  a 
number  of  foreign  embassies.  The  Soviets 
used  Pathe  over  a  number  of  years  to  try 
to  influence  the  attitudes  of  the  promi- 
nent subscribers  to  his  newsletter  and  to 
exploit  his  broad  personal  contacts. 

In  other  cases,  Soviet  officials  estab- 
lish close  relationships  with  political  fig- 
ures in  foreign  countries  and  seek  to  use 
these  contacts  in  "active  measures"  oper- 
ations. Capitalizing  on  the  host  govern- 
ment official's  ambition,  his  Soviet  con- 
tact claims  to  be  a  private  channel  to  the 
Soviet  leadership.  To  play  upon  his  sense 
of  self-importance  and  to  enhance  his 
credibility  within  his  own  government, 
the  host  government  official  may  be  in- 
vited to  meetings  with  high-level  Soviet 
leaders.  The  Soviet-  then  exploit  the 
local  official  to  pass  a  mixture  of  true. 

orted,  and  false  information — all  cal- 
culated  to  serve  Soviet  objectives — to 
the  i  rnment. 


Use  of  Academicians  and  Jour- 
nalists. Soviet  academicians,  who  often 
are  accepted  abroad  as  legitimate  coun- 
terparts of  their  non-Soviet  colleagues, 
frequently  engage  in  "active  measures." 
Unlike  their  free  world  counterparts, 
they  must  play  two  roles — their  legiti- 
mate academic  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  and  their  political  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  Kremlin.  Soviet  aca- 
demicians are  obliged  to  obey  instructions 
from  bodies  which  plan  and  control  Soviet 
"active  measures"  activities.  Similarly, 
Soviet  journalists  often  engage  in  "active 
measures"  operations  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  representatives  of  Soviet  news 
agencies.  One  KGB  officer  in  an  industri- 
alized country  used  his  journalistic  cover 
to  pass  forgeries,  as  well  as  to  publish 
numerous  propaganda  articles  aimed  at 
influencing  the  media  of  the  host  country. 

Case  Studies 

The  Soviet  Anti-TNF  Modernization 
Campaign  in  Europe.  The  Soviet  cam- 
paign in  Europe  against  NATO  TNF 
modernization  is  a  good  illustration  of 
Soviet  use  of  "active  measures."  After  a 
long  and  unprecedented  buildup  of  Soviet 
military  strength  in  Europe,  including  the 
deployment  of  new  SS-20  nuclear  mis- 
siles targeted  on  Western  Europe,  the 
NATO  ministers  in  December  1979  de- 
cided to  modernize  NATO's  TNF  capabili- 
ties. The  Soviets  immediately  began  an 
ongoing,  intensive  campaign  to  develop 
an  environment  of  public  opinion  opposed 
to  the  NATO  decision.  (Of  course,  not  all 
opposition  to  the  TNF  modernization  de- 
cision is  inspired  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
its  "active  measures"  activities.) 

In  this  campaign,  Soviet  diplomats  in 
European  countries  pressured  their  host 
governments  in  many  ways.  In  one 
European  country,  the  Soviet  ambassador 
met  privately  with  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce to  discuss  the  supply  and  price  of 
oil  sold  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  that  coun- 
try. During  the  discussion,  the  ambas- 
sador gave  the  minister  a  copy  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  Berlin  speech  dealing  with 
TNF.  He  suggested  that  if  the  host  gov- 
ernment would  oppose  TNF  moderniza- 
tion, the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs might  persuade  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Trade  to  grant  more  favorable 
oil  prices. 

Moscow  has  spurred  many  front 
groups  to  oppose  the  TNF  decision 
through  well-publicized  conferences  and 
public  demonstrations.  To  broaden  the 
base  of  the  anti-TNF  campaign,  front 
groups  have  lobbied  non-Communist  par- 
t  icipants,  including  antinuclear  groups, 
pacifists,  environmentalists,  and  others. 


In  some  cases,  the  activities  of  these 
broad  front  groups  have  been  directe 
local  Communist  parties.  Soviets  ha\ 
predictably  devoted  the  greatest  re- 
sources to  these  activities  in  NATO  c 
tries  where  opposition  to  the  TNF  m 
ernization  decision  is  strongest. 

In  the  Netherlands,  for  example 
Communist  Party  of  the  Netherlands 
(CPN)  has  set  up  its  own  front  group 
Dutch  Christians  for  Socialism.  In 
November  1980,  the  Dutch  "Joint  Co 
mittee — Stop  the  Neutron  Bomb — S 
the  Nuclear  Armament  Race,"  which 
ties  to  the  CPN,  sponsored  an  intern 
tional  forum  against  nuclear  arms  in 
Amsterdam.  The  forum  succeeded  in 
tracting  support  from  a  variety  of  qu 
ters,  which  the  CPN  is  exploiting  in 
campaign  to  prevent  final  parliament 
approval  of  the  TNF  decision. 

The  Soviet  Campaign  Against  1 
hanced  Radiation  Weapons  (ERW). 

Soviets,  throughout  1977  and  early  U 
carried  out  one  of  their  largest,  most 
pensive,  and  best  orchestrated  "activ 
measures"  campaigns  against  enhanc 
radiation  (neutron)  weapons.  (Again, 
all  opposition  to  the  U.S.  decision  to 
duce  the  enhanced  radiation  weapon 
Soviet  inspired.) 

This  Soviet  campaign  has  had  tv, 
objectives:  first,  to  halt  deployment  ( 
ERW  by  NATO;  second,  to  divide  M 
encourage  criticism  of  the  United  Sta 
and  divert  Western  attention  from  th 
growing  Soviet  military  buildup  and  i 
threat  to  Western  Europe  and  the  wo 

•  Phase  one  occurred  throughou 
summer  of  1977.  The  Soviets  staged  i 
intense  propaganda  blitz  against  ER\ 
and  the  United  States,  involving  nun 
ous  demonstrations  and  protests  by  v 
ous  "peace  councils"  and  other  groups 
This  phase  culminated  in  a  Soviet- 
proclaimed  international  "Week  of 
Action." 

•  Phase  two  began  in  January  19 
with  Soviet  propaganda  exploitation  < 
letter  from  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  West< 
heads  of  government  warning  that  pr 
duction  and  deployment  of  ERW  cons 
tuted  a  serious  threat  to  detente.  A  b 
rage  of  similar  letters  from  members 
the  Supreme  Soviet  went  to  Western 
liamentarians.  Soviet  trade  union  off* 
forwarded  parallel  messages  to  Weste 
labor  counterparts. 

•  Phase  three  came  in  early  1978 
with  a  series  of  Soviet-planned  confer 
ences,  under  different  names  and  cow 
designed  to  build  up  the  momentum  o 
anti-ERW  pressure  for  the  U.N.  Spec 
Session  on  Disarmament  of  May -June 
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s»'  meetings  and  conferences, 
igfaout  February  and  March, 
mixed  either  by  the  World  Peace 
•jointly  sponsored  with  estab- 
I  recognized  independent  inter- 

roupe. 

Soviet  campaign  Bucceeded  in 

ing  allied  defense  planning  and 
rilieism  on  the  United  States. 
ngarian  Communist  Party  offi- 

that  "the  political  campaign 
ie  neutron  bomb  was  one  of  the 
ificant  and  successful  since 
r  Two."  The  propaganda  earn- 
not  end  in  l\)~S;  it  was  incorpo- 

the  anti-TNF  effort.  With  the 
S.  decision  to  proceed  with 
luction,  the  Soviets  have  begun 
rage  of  propaganda  and  related 
easun 

■t  "Active  Measures"  Toward 

lor.  Complementing  their  overt 
iport  for  the  leftist  insurgency 
ador,  the  Soviets  have  also  en- 
i  global  "active  measures"  cam- 
w  ay  public  opinion.  These  ac- 
clude  a  broad  range  of  standard 
s.  including  forgeries,  disinfor- 
ttempted  manipulation  of  the 
1  use  of  front  groups.  The  obvi- 
»urpose  has  been  to  increase 
)r  the  insurgency  while  trying 
it  U.S.  efforts  to  assist  the 
ait  of  El  Salvador. 
90,  Salvadoran  leftists  met  in 
nd  formed  the  United  Revolu- 
irectorate  (DRU),  the  central 
nd  military  planning  organiza- 
le  insurgents.  During  the  same 
e  Salvadoran  Revolutionary 
ic  Front  (FDR)  was  estab- 
th  Soviet  and  Cuban  support,  to 
the  leftist  insurgency  abroad, 
and  DRU  work  closely  with 
id  Soviets,  but  their  collabora- 
en  covert. 

rDR  also  supported  the  estab- 
)f  Salvadoran  solidarity  commit- 
jstern  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
idarity  committees  have  dis- 
1  propaganda  and  organized 
and  demonstrations  in  support 
lrgents.  Such  committees,  in 
:>n  with  local  Communist  parties 
t  groups,  organized  some  70 
ations  and  protests  between 
iry  and  mid-March  1981  in  West- 
)e,  Latin  America,  Australia, 
Zealand. 

FDR  and  DRU  are  careful  to 
ie  Soviet  and  Cuban  hand  in 
and  supporting  their  activities 
to  pass  themselves  off  as  a  fully 
snt,  indigenous  Salvadoran 


movement.  These  organizations  have  had 
some  success  in  influencing  public  opinion 
throughout  Latin  America  and  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  effort  of  the  insurgents 
to  gain  legitimacy  has  been  buttressed  by 
intense  diplomatic  activity  on  their  be- 
half. For  example,  at  the  February  1981 
nonaligned  movement  meeting  in  New 
Delhi,  a  30-man  Cuban  contingent,  coop- 
erating closely  with  six  Soviet  diplomats, 
pressed  the  conference  to  condemn  U.S. 
policy  in  El  Salvador. 

At  another  level,  the  Soviet  media 
have  published  numerous  distortions  to 
erode  support  for  U.S.  policy.  For  exam- 
ple, an  article  in  the  December  30,  1980 
Pravda  falsely  stated  that  U.S.  military 
advisers  in  El  Salvador  w^ere  involved  in 
punitive  actions  against  noncombatants, 
including  use  of  napalm  and  herbicides. 
In  another  particularly  outrageous  dis- 
tortion, a  January  1,  1981,  article  in  the 
Soviet  weekly  Litemtiiniai/a  Gazeta 
falsely  stated  that  the  United  States  was 
preparing  to  implement  the  so-called 
centaur  plan  for  "elimination"  of  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans. 

Campaign  Against  the  U.S.- 
Egyptian Relationship  and  the  Camp 
David  Process.  In  the  Middle  East, 
Moscow  has  waged  an  "active  measures" 
campaign  to  weaken  the  U.S. -Egyptian 
relationship,  undermine  the  Camp  David 
peace  process,  and  generally  exacerbate 
tensions.  A  special  feature  of  Middle  Eas'j 
"active  measures"  activities  has  been  the  ] 
use  of  forgeries,  including: 

•  A  purported  speech  by  a  member  l" 
of  the  U.S.  Administration  which  insulted! 
Egyptians  and  called  for  "a  total  change 

of  the  government  and  the  governmental^ 
system  in  Egypt."  This  forgery,  which 
surfaced  in  1976,  was  the  first  of  a  series^ 
of  bogus  documents  produced  by  the 
Soviets  to  complicate  U.S.-Egyptian 
relations. 

•  A  forged  document,  allegedly  pre-1 
pared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  one  of 
his  close  associates,  for  the  President, 
which  used  language  insulting  and  offen- 
sive to  President  Sadat  and  other  Egyp- 
tians and  also  to  other  Arab  leaders,  in- 
cluding King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
forgery  was  delivered  anonymously  to  the 
Egyptian  Embassy  in  Rome  in  April 
1977. 

•  A  series  of  forged  letters  and  U.S. 
Government  documents,  which  criticized 
Sadat's  "lack  of  leadership"  and  called  for 
a  "change  of  government"  in  Egypt. 
These  forgeries  surfaced  in  various  loca- 
tions during  1977. 


•  A  forged  dispatch,  allegedly  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
which  suggested  that  the  United  States 
had  acquiesced  in  plans  by  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia  to  overthrow  Sadat.  This  forgery 
was  sent  by  mail  to  the  Egyptian  Em- 
bassy in  Belgrade  in  August  1977. 

•  A  forged  CIA  report  which 
criticized  Islamic  groups  as  a  barrier  to 
U.S.  goals  in  the  Middle  East  and  sug- 
gested tactics  to  suppress,  divide,  and 
eliminate  these  groups.  This  forgery  sur- 
faced in  the  January  1979  issue  of  the 
Cairo-based  magazine  Al-Dawa. 

•  A  forged  letter  from  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Egypt  Herman  F.  Eilts,  which 
declared  that,  because  Sadat  was  not 
prepared  to  serve  U.S.  interests,  "we 
must  repudiate  him  and  get  rid  of  him 
without  hesitation."  This  forgery  surfaced 
in  the  October  1,  1979  issue  of  the  Syrian 
lewspat 
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NATO  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 


by  Richard  Burt 

Address  before  the  Arms  Control 
Association  Conference  in  Brussels  on 
September  23,  1981.  Mr.  Burt  is  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs. 

NATO's  decision  of  December  1979  to 
deploy  long-range  cruise  and  ballistic 
missiles  in  Europe  and  to  pursue  an 
arms  control  negotiation  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  concerning  theater  nuclear 
forces  (TNF)  have  stimulated  a  debate 
which  now  transcends  the  military  and 
political  rationale  upon  whj 


as  an  appef 

powers.  Euro| 

class  status,  its^ 

function  of  the  Sovu 

Europeans  may  be  forced™rUBR?pt  such 

discrimination,  but  certainly  we  in  the 

West  are  not. 

This  anti-European  vision  of  Europe 
is  expressed  in  myraid  ways.  Soviet 
commentators  tell  us  that  the  new  U.S. 
Pershing  missile  represents  an  unaccept- 
able threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
it  would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  only  a 
5-minute  wanting  of  an  attack.  Yet  what 
warning  time  of  a  comparable  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  does  Western  Europe 
'  'I  hirtj  seconds,  perhaps. 

The  same  sort  of  patronizing  atti- 

herent  in  the  Soviet  concept  of 


"forward-based  systems."  Somehow  this 
term,  even  in  Western  parlance,  refers 
only  to  American  forces.  It  is  never 
taken  to  mean  Soviet  missile  and  air 
forces  massed  in  East  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  or  Czechoslovakia,  which 
threaten  Western  Europe.  In  other 
words,  the  American  military  presence 
in  Western  Europe  is  depicted  as  an  un- 
natural, historical  aberration  while  the 
Soviet  military  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe  and  its  preoccupation  with  West 
European  security  policies  is  viewed  as  a 
natural  Soviet  right. 

The  Soviet  Union  thus  presumes 
that  Western  Europe  should  have  more 
sympathy  for  problems  of  Soviet  securi- 
ty than  the  Soviet  Union  does  for  that  of 
^Western  Europe.  And,  remarkably, 
'  often  we  do  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  on  mine,  for  frequently  we  do  not 
dismiss  these  self-serving  Soviet  proposi- 
tions with  the  derision  they  deserve.  On 
the  contrary,  we  elevate  them  to  the 
status  of  intellectually  respectable 
arguments  and  give  them  serious  con- 
j  sideration  in  our  domestic  debates. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  should  put 
forward  such  propositions  is  evidence  of 
iow  the  Soviet  Union  treats  its  allies, 
ind  how  it  thinks  about  Western 
Europe.  That  anyone  in  the  West  finds 
[merit  in  them  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  begun  to  affect  how  we 
think  of  ourselves. 

Nothing  more  graphically  illustrates 
^the  Soviet  Union's  vision  of  Europe  than 
leir  position  on  theater  nuclear  arms 
mtrol.  For  a  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
isisted  that  U.S.  forces  in  Western 
Europe  should  be  counted  in  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks],  but 
lot  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Europe. 
'Only  when  confronted  by  the  alliance's 
LRTNF  [long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces]  decision  of  1979  were  the  Soviets 
forced  by  NATO's  cohesion  and  resolve 
to  fall  back  from  this  position,  simply  to 
adopt  a  new  series  of  equally  patronizing 
proposals. 

In  1979  the  Soviets  claimed  a 
nuclear  balance  existed  in  Europe.  But 
they  kept  deploying  SS-20  missiles 
targeted  against  Western  Europe.  In 
1980  the  Soviets  again  said  a  balance  ex- 
isted and  offered  a  moratorium  on  new 
missiles.  But  they  kept  deploying 
SS-20s.  In  1981  the  Soviets  once  again 
claim  a  balance  exists.  They  again  offer 
a  moratorium.  But  they  still  keep 
deploying  SS-20s. 


If  any  one  of  these  Soviet 
statements  regarding  an  existing 
balance  were  correct,  the  other  twc 
would,  by  definition,  have  to  be  wr< 
for  the  West  has  deployed  no  new 
missiles  since  1979,  while  the  Sovie 
have  during  this  same  period  deplo; 
over  500  SS-20  warheads,  not  to  S] 
of  significant  numbers  of  other  new 
missile  and  nuclear-capable  aircraft 
targeted  on  Europe. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  three  Sovie 
claims  was  true.  Few  in  the  West  r 
ever  thought  they  were.  The  Soviet 
technique  in  this  instance  is,  howev 
more  subtle  than  just  their  traditioi 
resort  to  disinformation  and  decept 
for  in  offering  a  moratorium  at  wid 
disparate  levels,  the  Soviet  Union  it 
really  asserting  that  it  has  a  right  t 
nuclear  as  well  as  conventional 
superiority  in  Europe.  The  Soviet  I 
is  insisting  that  Western  Europe  d( 
not  have  a  right  to  call  upon  Ameri 
strength  to  counterbalance  Soviet  j 
and  geographical  advantage.  This  h 
message  behind  the  moratorium.  L: 
other  forms  of  subliminal  advertisir 
takes  root  slowly  and  imperceptibly 

More  remarkably  yet,  the  Sovie 
Union  has  attempted  to  attribute  t( 
United  States  a  view  of  Europe  wh 
its  own.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  traini 
in  doctrine,  and  in  the  structure  of 
forces,  is  prepared  to  fight  a  nuclea 
war  in  Europe.  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  Soviets  intend  to  provoke  a  wat 
if  a  war  comes,  the  Soviets  are  rea< 
escalate  rapidly  to  the  nuclear  level 
They  have  trained  and  equipped  th< 
forces  to  prevail  in  such  an  environ 
And  they  have  structured  and  posit 
their  forces  to  limit  the  conflict  to  t 
ritory  outside  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  United  States,  on  the  othei 
hand,  has  for  30  years  linked  its  fal 
with  that  of  its  European  allies.  In 
the  United  States  responded  positiv 
to  the  desire  of  those  allies  to  have 
deployed  in  Europe  new  systems,  v> 
could  reach  deep  into  the  Soviet  Ur 
to  demonstrate  that  it  could  not 
devastate  Europe  from  a  Russian  si 
tuary — that  any  war  in  Europe  woi 
result  in  unacceptable  damage  to  th 
U.S.S.R. 

The  United  States  took  this  ste] 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  Soviet  I 
would  most  likely  respond  to  an  att; 
on  its  homeland  by  U.S.  systems  in 
Europe  with  an  attack  on  the  Unite 
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s.  Thus  the  emplacement  of  long- 
■  U.S.  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  in 
pe  makes  escalation  of  any  nuclear 
n  Europe  to  involve  an  intercon- 
uil  exchange  more  likely,  not  less, 
is  why  our  allies  asked  for  such  a 

I.  This  is  why  the  United 
■s  accepted.  This  is  why  the  deploy- 
strengthens  deterrence. 
.'evert heless.  the  LRTNF  decision  is 
it"  the  most  controversial  security 
s  to  have  gripped  the  nations  of  the 
ice.  On  reflection,  this  should  not  be 
■ising:  Nuclear  weapons  raise  pro- 
1  moral,  political,  and  strategic 
ems  that  must  concern  thoughtful 
le  in  healthy  democracies.  But  in 
ie\v  the  LRTNF  debate  also  clearly 
nstrates  that  we  in  the  West  are  in 
er  of  losing  sight  of  our  vision — the 
ern  vision — of  European  security, 
rnments  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
ive  not  sufficiently  explained  to  new 
rations  of  Americans  and  Euro- 
5  how  the  Atlantic  alliance  con- 
s  to  offer  a  vision  of  Europe  consis- 
ts ith  its  security  needs  and  its 
cal  values. 

Atlantic  Vision 

ughout  modern  history,  Europe  has 
the  battleground  where  mankind's 
intense,  extended,  and  destructive 
icts  have  been  waged.  Twice  in  this 
in,  war  has  devastated  the  contin- 
leaving  50  million  Europeans  dead, 
since  1945,  despite  the  proximity  of 
ivily  armed  hostile  power,  Europe 
snjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
y  unparalleled  in  the  experience  of 
rind.  How  was  peace  secured?  How 
t  been  maintained? 
ly  the  middle  of  the  20th  century 
ver-quickening  pace  of  European 
are  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  two  in- 
tions  in  Western  strategic  thought — 
:tive  defense  and  nuclear  deter- 
;.  In  those  early  postwar  years,  the 
ns  of  Western  Europe,  along  with 
.'nited  States  and  Canada,  formed 
liance  based  upon  the  principle  that 
eat  to  one  was  a  threat  to  all.  The 
tive  of  their  alliance  was  purely 
isive.  Their  strategy  was  one.  of 
Tence.  These  nations  sought  to 
;  together  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
by  maximizing  the  risk  to  any 
itial  aggressor  of  engaging  in  war. 
irticular,  the  United  States,  the 
igest  member  of  the  new  alliance, 
laimed  that  it  would  regard  an  at- 
on  its  European  allies  as  an  attack 
self  and  committed  its  full  military 


power  to  deter  such  an  attack.  This  com- 
mitment remains  today  the  foundation 
of  American  defense  and  foreign  policy 
and  the  cornerstone  of  European 
securitj . 

NATO's  Three  Pillars 

NATO  is  an  alliance  of  nations 
separated  by  3,000  miles  of  ocean.  The 
geopolitical  situation  of  each  ally  is  in 
some  way  unique;  the  threat  it  faces  in 
some  way  different.  Adversary  forces 
are  deployed  throughout  an  area  border- 
ing directly  on  NATO's  most  populous, 
developed,  and  vulnerable  regions. 
Geography  thus  provides  the  Warsaw 
Pact  significant  advantages.  The  Soviet 
Union  can  project  military  force  in  cen- 
tral Europe  more  easily  and  more  quick- 
ly than  can  the  United  States.  In  conse- 
quence, it  has  been  difficult  for  NATO — 
throughout  its  history — to  provide  a  ma- 
jor conventional  force  sufficient  in  itself 
to  insure  its  defense. 

In  order  to  defend  this  wide  expanse 
of  territory  and  to  deter  aggression 
against  it  at  any  point,  NATO  has  come 
to  rely  on  strategy  based  upon  three  in- 
terrelated types  of  forces.  At  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  are  NATO's  conventional 
forces.  The  role  of  these  forces  is  to 
meet  any  aggression  at  the  level  it  oc- 
curs, and,  if  possible,  to  force  the  enemy 
to  cease  his  aggression  and  withdraw. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
America's  intercontinental-range  nuclear 
forces,  which  represent  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  Western  security.  Between 
the  two  are  the  alliance's  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  in  Europe,  which  link 
NATO's  conventional  forces  and 
intercontinental-range  systems  based  on 
U.S.  soil.  The  presence  of  these  nuclear 
systems  in  Europe  insures  that  the 
deterrent  value  of  America's  strategic 
forces  fully  underwrite  the  defense  of 
Europe.  They  underscore  to  a  potential 
aggressor  that  there  are  no  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  could  gain  a  vic- 
tory over  NATO's  conventional  forces 
without  running  the  risk  of  nuclear 
escalation. 

The  development  of  this  strategy 
was  not  without  difficulty  for  the 
alliance.  In  the  1950s,  with  the 
nightmare  of  the  1939-45  war  fresh  in 
people's  minds,  there  was  less  concern 
about  lowering  the  nuclear  threshold 
and  a  greater  willingness  to  accept  the 
risk  of  a  nuclear  exchange  in  order  to 
keep  the  conventional  threshold  as  high 
as  possible.  Thus  early  attempts  to 
bolster  conventional  defense  in  Europe 
met  with  resistance  from  those  who 


feared  that  those  efforts  meant  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  wished  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  the 
nuclear  umbrella.  As  Soviet  nuclear 
capabilities  grew,  however,  concern 
shifted  to  also  encompass  the  now  more 
familiar  worry  that  moves  to  strengthen 
NATO's  theater  nuclear  capabilities 
have,  as  their  ulterior  motive,  the 
confinement  of  any  nuclear  weapon  to 
European  territory. 

These  conflicting  concerns  led  to  the 
development  in  the  early  1960s  of 
NATO's  strategy  of  flexible  response. 
This  strategy  tied  U.S.  strategic  forces 
firmly  into  a  "seamless  web"  of  conven- 
tional, theater  nuclear,  and  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  The  concept  which 
underlies  the  strategy  of  flexible 
response  is  that  neither  Western  Europe 
nor  the  United  States  must  bear  all  the 
burdens  or  run  all  the  risks  of  deterring 
war — everyone  must  do  their  part.  The 
purpose  of  building  up  conventional  and 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  in  the  1960s 
was  not  to  supplant  the  deterrent  role  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces  but  to  make  their 
use  in  major  conflict  appear  more  credi- 
ble, thus  enhancing  overall  deterrence. 

But  NATO's  flexible  response 
strategy  was  challenged,  at  its  inception, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early 
1960s  began  to  deploy  large  numbers  of 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
(IRBMs)— SS-4s  and  SS-5s— as  well  as 
a  formidable  force  of  frontal  aviation,  all 
of  which  was  designed  to  target 
Western  Europe.  The  motivation  for  this 
Soviet  buildup  was  almost  certaintly 
political  as  well  as  military.  Just  as 
NATO  theater  nuclear  systems  were 
designed  to  link  Europe  more  closely 
with  America's  strategic  arsenal,  so 
Soviet  systems  targeted  upon  Europe 
were  meant  to  break  that  link,  to  isolate 
Europe,  to  threaten  it  from  a  Russian 
sanctuary  which  Europe  could  not  in 
turn  put  at  risk,  and  so  to  hold  Europe  a 
nuclear  hostage. 

The  expansion  of  the  Soviet  IRBM 
force,  coupled  with  Moscow's  advantage 
in  conventional  forces,  brought  to  reality 
a  prospect  which  Europe  had  long 
faced — the  possibility  that  a  nuclear 
conflict  might  be  limited  to  Europe.  For 
over  a  decade,  however,  this  threat  was 
successfully  met,  not  by  an  expansion  of 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  but  by  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal  in 
the  1960s  along  with  the  development  of 
British  and  French  nuclear  systems. 
During  this  period,  and  into  the  1970s, 
American  strategic  superiority  provided 
the  margin  of  security  which  permitted 
shortfalls  in  other  areas  of  NATO's  force 
structure. 
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Changing  Strategic  Environment 

The  Soviet  buildup  has  now  continued 
for  more  than  a  decade  beyond  the  end 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  buildup  of  the 
1960s.  It  has  continued  through  a  period 
when  the  West  persued  policies  of 
detente,  when  the  United  States  cut  its 
military  budgets,  and  when  NATO 
undertook  virtually  no  nuclear  force 
modernization.  These  Soviet  actions 
have  had  a  direct  impact  on  the 
alliance's  ability  to  implement  its  deter- 
rent strategy  of  flexible  response. 

Soviet  force  improvements  have  oc- 
curred at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas.  Ma- 
jor improvements  have  occurred  in  the 
conventional  forces  facing  Europe,  the 
Far  East,  and  the  oil-rich  regions  of 
Southwest  Asia.  Major  improvements 
have  occurred  in  Soviet  airborne  and 
seaborne  forces  capable  of  projecting 
Soviet  power  into  regions  further  afield. 
Major  improvements  have  also  occurred 
in  Soviet  intercontinental  nuclear  forces 
and  nuclear  forces  targeted  on  Europe. 
In  this  latter  area,  the  Soviets  have 
developed  and  are  rapidly  deploying  new 
generations  of  short-range,  medium- 
range,  and  long-range  nuclear  missiles, 
as  well  as  several  new  types  of  nuclear- 
capable  aircraft. 

Thus,  at  the  conventional  level,  the 
Soviet  Union  threatens  Europe  directly 
through  its  local  superiority  in  numbers 
and  increasingly  modernized  forces,  as 
well  as  indirectly  through  its  ability  to 
project  force  into  other  regions  of  vital 
interest  to  Europe,  such  as  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  growth  in  the  Soviet  conven- 
tional threat  places  a  heavier  burden  on 
NATO's  nuclear  deterrent  to  keep  the 
peace.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  has  achieved  parity  in  intercon- 
tinental-range nuclear  forces,  it  has 
moved  into  position  of  clear  superiority 
in  those  nuclear  forces  deployed  in  or 
targeted  on  Europe.  In  consequence, 
NATO's  deterrent  is  being  eroded  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  it  is  being 
heightened. 

Although  the  Soviets  over  the  last 
decade  have  enhanced  their  military 
capabilities  across  the  board,  they  have 
given  a  high  priority  to  the  buildup  of 
their  theater  nuclear  forces  threatening 
Europe.  The  deployment  of  the  MIRVed 
[multiple  independently-targetable  re- 
entry vehicle]  mobile  SS-20  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  a  capability  to  hit,  ac- 
curately and  in  great  number,  targets 
located  anywhere  in  Western  Europe 
from  locations  deep  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  far  beyond  the  range  of  any  of 
<>    European-based  systems.  In  the 


spring  of  this  year  [West  German] 
Chancellor  Schmidt  wrote  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  SS-20  "has  upset  the 
military  balance  in  Europe  and  created 
for  itself  an  instrument  of  political 
pressure  on  the  countries  within  the 
range  of  the  SS-20,  for  which  the  West 
so  far  has  no  counterbalance." 

Today,  SS-20  missiles  are  still  being 
deployed  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
There  are  currently  250  SS-20  missiles 
deployed,  carrying  750  warheads,  along 
with  350  SS-4  and  -5  missiles,  for  a 
total  of  1,100  long-range  missile 
warheads.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
have  undertaken  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  improvement  and  modernization 
of  short-  and  medium-range  missile 
forces  threatening  Europe,  including  the 
SS-21,  -22,  and  -23,  and  of  new  air- 
craft with  nuclear  capability  and  mis- 
sions, such  as  the  Backfire,  Fencer, 
Flogger,  and  Fitter. 

NATO's  Response 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat  requires  a  comparably 
comprehensive  NATO  response  in  order 
to  sustain  NATO's  deterrent  strategy 
and  so  maintain  a  stable  peace.  NATO 
must  improve  its  capability  to  meet  and 
defeat  aggression  at  the  conventional 
level.  To  do  so,  NATO  must  maintain 
and,  where  possible,  increase  current 
force  levels  while  regaining  its  tradi- 
tional superiority  in  the  quality  of  its 
military  equipment,  training,  and  morale 
of  its  forces  with  which  the  West  has 
hitherto  compensated  for  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  advantages.  The  nuclear 
threshold  will  not  be  raised  by  degrading 
the  capability  of  nuclear  forces.  Unfor- 
tunately those  who  seem  to  worry  most 
about  lowering  the  nuclear  threshold 
seem  among  those  least  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  conventional  modernization 
needed  to  raise  it. 

Yet  improving  NATO's  conventional 
posture  is  not  enough.  For  NATO  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  its  deterrent 
strategy,  it  must  shore  up  the  link  be- 
tween the  intercontinental  and 
European-based  nuclear  systems.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  never  be  allowed  to 
assume  that  there  exists  any  level  of 
conflict  at  which  it  could  conclude 
hostilities  victoriously,  or  that  it  can 
limit  a  conflict  to  Europe.  In  particular, 
the  Soviet  Union  must  never  be  permit- 
ted to  believe  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances Soviet  territory  could  serve 
as  a  sanctuary  from  which  nuclear 
strikes  in  Europe  could  be  launched 
without  fear  of  retaliation  in  kind.  To 


allow  even  the  perception  of  such  a  g 
in  the  deterrent  to  emerge  would  off 
fresh  opportunities  for  Soviet  politic* 
coercion. 

The  steps  NATO  has  taken  to  su! 
tain  its  deterrent  strategy  include  U. 
and  allied  conventional  force  improve 
ment,  now  underway,  and  a  deploym 
in  the  United  States  of  a  more  sur- 
vivable  intercontinental  missile  systei 
designed  to  reduce  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  the  existing  U.S.  lane 
based  missile  force.  An  equally  critic; 
step  in  sustaining  deterrence  was  the 
alliance's  decision  of  December  1979 
modernize  its  long-range  nuclear  fore 
by  deployment  of  464  ground-launche 
cruise  missiles  and  the  replacement  o 
108  Pershing  ballistic  missiles  with  a 
model  of  greater  range. 

This  decision  to  modernize  NATC 
long-range  nuclear  forces  was  a  par- 
ticularly important  part  of  the  overal 
NATO  response  to  the  Soviet  buildup 
The  new  systems  will  be  mobile,  and 
they  will  disperse  in  times  of  crisis,  ti 
enhancing  the  survivability  of  NATO 
nuclear  forces  and  reducing  the  dang 
of  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack.  The  v< 
existence  of  NATO's  nuclear  forces  a 
pel  any  aggressor  to  disperse  its  fore 
more  widely  and  adopt  less  efficient 
modes  of  conventional  attack  even  at 
early  stages  of  any  conflict.  These  ne 
systems  can  also  reach  into  the  Sovie 
Union.  Thus  their  deployment  to  Eur 
will  reinforce  the  Soviet  leadership's 
realization  that  Soviet  territory  cannc 
be  a  sanctuary  in  wars  from  which  lo 
range  missiles  like  the  SS-20,  or  aire 
like  the  Backfire,  could  threaten 
Western  Europe  with  nuclear  destruc 
tion.  Finally,  these  systems,  like  othe: 
NATO  nuclear  systems,  will  be  based 
a  number  of  member  countries.  They 
thus  demonstrate  the  concept  of  shar 
risk,  shared  effort,  and  shared  securit 
upon  which  the  Western  alliance  is 
based. 

When  TNF  modernization  is  seen 
this  broader  context  of  Western  deter 
rence  strategy,  the  myths  which  have 
come  to  surround  alliance  decision  of 
December  1979  melt  away. 

•  The  deployment  of  long-range 
cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  to  Europe 
does  not  move  NATO  away  from  its  e 
isting  strategy  of  flexible  response. 
Rather,  the  LRTNF  decision  is  esserit 
to  sustaining  NATO  strategy.  In  par- 
ticular, this  deployment  will  link  more 
firmly  the  alliance's  existing  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent. 
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i  This  deployment  was  not  thrust 
le  United  States  upon  the  Euro- 
s.  Rather  it  represents  a  considered 
rican  response  to  a  widely  felt 
ipean  need  for  an  evolutionary  ad- 
lent  of  NATO's  capabilities  to  take 
mt  of  the  onset  of  strategic  parity 
the  massive  and  continuing  buildup 
>viet  theater  forces,  such  as  the 
10. 

i  The  deployment  does  not  give  the 
ice  a  qualitatively  new  capability. 
United  States  has  had  systems  in 
>pe  capable  of  striking  the  Soviet 
n  since  1952.  This  new  deployment 
permit  NATO  to  retain  that  capabili- 
ld  retain  that  element  of  our  deter- 
strategy  despite  improvements  in 
?t  air  defense,  the  aging  of  our  own 
>ms,  an  increasing  need  to  commit 
O's  aircraft  resources  to  conven- 
J  roles,  and  large-scale  new 
)yments  of  Soviet  TNF. 
1  This  deployment  does  not  increase 
Jliance's  reliance  upon  nuclear 
Kins.  Rather,  in  providing  NATO  a 
I  balanced  theater  nuclear  force, 
planned  deployment  has  already 
utted  a  significant  net  reduction  in 

•  and  more  vulnerable  nuclear 
x>ns  located  in  Europe. 

•  This  deployment  does  not  repre- 

a  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
"0  nuclear  war-fighting  capability.  It 
e  Soviet  Union  which  is  developing 
apability  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear 
in  Europe.  This  deployment  will 
I  upon  them  the  realization  that 
X)  will  not  fight  a  war  on  their 
is,  will  not  permit  them  to 
malize  a  conflict  to  exclude  their 
tory,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
Europe  a  nuclear  hostage. 

iter  Nuclear  Arms  Control 

1979  LRTNF  decision  not  only 
lises  enhanced  prospects  for  deter- 
e  of  war  in  Europe,  it  also  holds  out 
)rospect  of  a  serious  effort  to 
tiate  reductions  in  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ter  nuclear  forces.  As  a  result  of 
X)  demonstrating  the  resolve  to 
ernize  its  TNF,  the  Soviet  Union 
Deen  persuaded  to  put  on  the 
itiating  table,  for  the  first  time, 
ear  forces  that  threaten  the  allies, 
lout  modernization  there  would  be 
rospect  of  limiting  the  Soviet 
ear  threat  to  Europe. 
1  take  no  credit  for  noting  that 
ence  Nightingale's  injunction  regard- 
lospitals — that  their  first  task  was 
void  spreading  disease — applied 
illy  to  arms  control.  An  arms  con- 
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troller's  tirst  imperative  is  to  limit  arms 
in  ways  which  do  not  make  wars  more 
likely.  The  Reagan  Administration 
believes  that  if  arms  control  is  to  rein- 
force the  prospects  for  peace,  it  must  be 
closely  integrated  with  defense  and 
foreign  policies  of  its  practitioners. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to 
making  arms  control  a  coherent,  sup- 
portive part  of  its  total  national  security 
program.  We  recognize  that  arms  con- 
trol, properly  pursued,  helps  to  reduce 
the  threat  we  face  and  contributes  to 
stability  and  peace. 

Last  July,  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
outlined  the  principles  which  will  guide 
the  United  States  as  it  enters  into 
theater  nuclear  arms  control  as  well  as 
other  arms  control  talks. 

•  Arms  control  will  be  an  instru- 
ment of,  not  a  replacement  for,  a 
coherent  alliance  security  policy. 

•  We  will  seek  balanced  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

•  Arms  control  must  include  effec- 
tive means  of  verification  and 
mechanisms  for  security  compliance. 

•  Our  strategy  must  consider  the 
totalilty  of  various  arms  control  pro- 
cesses, not  only  those  that  are  being 
specifically  negotiated. 

•  We  will  demonstrate  our 
seriousness  by  insisting  that  whatever 
the  scope  of  negotiations,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  reductions  to  the 
lowest  possible  level  based  on  equal, 
balanced  limits  on  comparable  systems. 

This  very  day  Secretary  Haig  is 
meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko.  They  will  discuss,  and 
I  hope  agree,  to  begin  theater  nuclear 
arms  control  negotiations  in  the  next  2 
months  or  so.  Consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples Secretary  Haig  outlined  in  July, 
the  United  States  will  press  in  those 
negotiations  with  all  the  strength,  skill, 
and  pursuasion  it  can  summon  for 
equitable,  verifiable,  and  global  limits  in 
theater  nuclear  forces  at  the  lowest 
possible  levels.  The  burden  will  be  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  from  propaganda 
to  real  arms  control,  to  abandon  its  one- 
sided proposals,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  weapons  in  Europe,  and  to  reach 
an  agreement  which  will  enhance  the 
security  of  East  and  West  alike. 

The  U.S.  position  in  these  negotia- 
tions is  being  worked  out  in  closest  con- 
sultations with  our  NATO  allies. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
this  year,  NATO's  special  consultative 
group  and  high  level  group  have  been 
meeting  regularly  to  establish  a  common 
alliance  view  on  the  threat  we  face, 


NATO's  needs  in  the  nuclear  area,  and 
our  arms  control  objectives.  These 
alliance  consultations,  of  unparalleled  in- 
tensity, will  continue  once  U.S. -Soviet 
negotiations  begin  later  this  year,  in 
order  to  insure  that  we  pursue  an  agree- 
ment which  is  fully  supported  by  the 
alliance  and  which  enhances  the  security 
of  all  its  members. 

A  Choice  of  Visions 

Today  I  have  tried  to  explain  how,  over 
30  years,  a  viable  alternative  to 
Moscow's  view  of  Europe  as  a  second- 
class  hostage  to  Soviet  power  has  been 
fashioned.  This  Atlantic  alternative  is 
built  upon  ties  of  history,  culture,  and 
commerce.  It  shares  a  concept  of  man's 
place  in  society  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  intercourse  between  societies 
should  be  conducted.  To  survive, 
however,  this  alternative  has  had  to 
create  an  alliance  structure  which  can 
bridge  the  ocean  which  provides  its 
name. 

The  Atlantic  has  been  spanned  by 
the  commitment  to  strategic  unity, 
through  which  each  member  accepts  the 
risk  of  war  in  order  to  protect  its  allies 
and  to  secure  its  allies'  protection.  It  has 
been  spanned  by  the  integration  of  con- 
ventional, theater  nuclear,  and  strategic 
forces  in  a  single  spectrum  of  deterrent 
power.  It  has  been  spanned  by  a 
strategy  of  flexible  response,  which  com- 
mits the  alliance  to  escalate  a  conflict  as 
high  as  is  needed  to  defeat  any  aggres- 
sion, but  permits  it  to  confine  a  conflict 
to  as  low  a  level  as  possible  consistent 
with  that  objective.  And  it  has  been 
spanned  by  a  common  commitment  to 
seek  meaningful  and  effective  arms  con- 
trol. 

The  nuclear  debate  in  Europe  today 
has  become  a  battle  for  the  soul  of 
Europe.  The  alternatives  are  clear.  The 
West  can  reaffirm  its  faith  in  collective 
defense,  deterrence,  and  serious  arms 
control  and  thus  remain  free.  Or 
America  can  turn  in  upon  itself,  and 
Europe  can  rest  its  hopes  for  security 
and  its  prospects  for  freedom  upon 
Soviet  goodwill.  For  30  years  America 
has  rejected  isolationism.  For  30  years 
Europe  has  rejected  Soviet  patronage. 
For  30  years  the  West  has  instead 
chosen  unity,  strength,  and  freedom. 
There  is  no  other  choice.  ■ 
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and  U.S.  Interests 
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by  Secretary  Haig 

Statements  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.1 

OCT.  1,  19812 

For  several  months  we  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Saudis  to  develop  ar- 
rangements that  will  meet  the  concerns 
that  the  Congress  has  expressed  about 
the  proposed  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
These  discussions  have  now  been  con- 
cluded. We  believe  that  the  resulting 
understandings  which  will  come  into  ef- 
fect after  consummation  of  the  sale  will 
insure  the  security  of  the  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  (AWACS)  and  the 
degree  of  continuing  U.S.  participation  in 
Saudi  AWACS  operations  that  respond  to 
the  fundamental  concerns  about  the  sale 
that  have  been  raised  during  the  course 
of  our  consultations  with  the  Congress. 

Understandings  on  AWACS 

The  Saudis  have  agreed  to  insure  an  im- 
portant U.S.  role  in  the  development  of 
the  Saudi  air  defense  system  and  to  move 
forward  in  other  ways  to  deepen  the 
longstanding  security  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries  in  which  we 
have  played  a  key  role  in  training  the 
Saudi  Air  Force.  Within  this  framework, 
we  have  reached  understandings  on  a 
number  of  specific  provisions  governing 
the  AWACS  aircraft  that  provide  impor- 
tant benefits  for  U.S.  security  interests. 
These  arrangements  have  been  reached 
in  the  context  of  firm  Saudi  agreement  on 
information  sharing,  security  of  equip- 
ment, no  unauthorized  transfer  of  data  or 
equipment,  and  use  of  the  AWACS  only  in 
a  defensive  mission  within  Saudi  borders. 
This  means: 

•  There  will  be  complete  data  shar- 
ing with  the  United  States  on  a  continu- 

asis. 

•  There  will  be  no  sharing  of 
AWACS  data  with  any  other  parties 
without  U.S.  consent. 

•  Only  carefully  screened  Saudi  and 
nationals  will  be  permitted  to  be  in- 
d  with  these  aircraft.  Given  the 

e  'if  Saudi  aircrews  and  techni- 

thal  there  will  be  an 

i    ■  nee  in  the  aircraft  and  on 
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•  There  will  be  no  operation  of  Saudi 
AWACS  outside  Saudi  airspace. 

•  There  will  be  extensive  and  elabo- 
rate security  measures  for  safeguarding 
equipment  and  technology,  including  U.S. 
inspection  teams  which  will  monitor  the 
performance  of  all  equipment  associated 
with  the  AWACS  sale  and  special  facili- 
ties which  will  be  constructed  to  provide 
round-the-clock  security  protection 
against  unauthorized  entry. 

•  All  of  the  agreed  arrangements  for 
protecting  the  security  of  AWACS  must 
be  approved  by  the  United  States  at  least 
1  year  before  any  AWACS  are  delivered 
to  the  Saudis. 

Taken  together,  this  package  of  safe- 
guards and  agreements  addresses  the 
fundamental  concerns  that  have  been 
voiced  about  the  sale  and  also  reflects  a 
Saudi  willingness  to  work  with  us  and 
engage  our  mutual  concerns. 

American  Strategy 

Far  more  is  involved  in  the  proposed 
arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  than  the  tech- 
nical capabilities  of  five  aircraft.  At  stake 
is  whether  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  pursue  a  coherent  policy  in  a  region 
where  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  divides 
our  closest  friends  and  where  the  Soviets 
and  their  proxies  threaten  our  vital  inter- 
ests. 

Our  strategy  must  vigorously  pursue 
both  peace  and  security.  Progress  toward 
each  of  these  twin  goals  supports  prog- 
ress toward  the  other.  If  our  friends  are 
more  secure,  they  will  be  more  able  to 
take  risks  for  peace.  If  there  is  progress 
toward  peace,  the  cooperation  that  is 
vital  for  security  will  be  easier. 

The  "consensus  of  strategic  concern" 
among  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  is 
not  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  The 
fragile  cease-fire  along  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  border  demonstrates  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  need  for 
peace  and  a  recognition  that  only  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  benefit  from 
violence.  Israeli  restraint  and  Saudi 
cooperation  have  brought  about  a  result 
crucial  to  progress  toward  a  wider  peace 
in  the  region.  There  are  many  people  who 
are  alive  in  the  Middle  East  today  be- 
cause of  those  efforts.  We  will  continue, 
through  the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Habib 
I  Philip  C.  Habib,  President  Reagan's  spe- 


cial emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  and 
good  offices  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  seek 
progress  toward  peace  in  Lebanon. 

The  most  important  cooperation 
the  Middle  East  today  is  the  coopera 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the  pea 
process.  President  Reagan  has  affirn 
his  personal  commitment  to  the  Cam 
David  agreements  and  the  process  tr 
have  set  in  motion.  We  welcome  en- 
thusiastically the  decision  by  Egypt  i 
Israel  to  resume  the  autonomy  negot 
ations,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  fr 
of  those  negotiations. 

In  the  wake  of  the  shocks  of  the 
few  years,  countries  in  the  region  als 
recognize  the  need  for  greater  coopei 
tion  to  rebuild  regional  security.  Dev 
ing  Egyptian  and  Israeli  security  coc 
ation  with  the  United  States,  the  Gu 
Cooperation  Council  that  has  been  n< 
created  under  Saudi  leadership,  and 
Saudi  security  assistance  to  a  numbe 
threatened  states,  are  all  signs  of  thi, 
growing  recognition. 

Our  policy  is  to  pursue  enhanced 
curity  cooperation  with  all  of  our  frie 
in  the  region.  We  do  not  seek  a  massi 
structure  of  bases,  a  pervasive  prese 
and  dependent  client  states.  We  resp 
the  sovereignty  of  our  friends  and  wi 
to  help  them  preserve  their  independ 
ence. 


Vital  U.S.  Interests 

Our  regional  strategy  consists  of  the 
lowing  elements: 

•  Improving  our  own  military  pc 
tion  in  and  near  the  region; 

•  Strengthening  the  defense  cap 
ities  of  our  friends; 

•  Restoring  confidence  in  the  Ui 
States  as  a  reliable  partner;  and 

•  Pursuing  a  permanent  peace  ir 
region. 

The  proposed  sale  contributes  im 
tantly  to  each  of  these  elements. 

First,  the  information-sharing  ar 
rangements  will  also  provide  U.S.  for 
early  warning  of  hostile  activities  in  t 
gulf.  Moreover,  the  associated  infrasti 
ture  to  support  U.S.  deployment,  sho 
our  assistance  be  requested  in  times  c 
crisis,  would  be  in  place. 

Second,  the  package  will  bolster 
Saudi  capabilities  to  defend  their  cour 
and  their  crucial  oil  facilities. 
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rhird.  it  will  also  demonstrate  that 
ike  Saudi  security  needs  seriously 
■an  be  counted  on  to  help. 
Kourth.  a  secure  Saudi  Arabia  confi- 
of  U.S.  support  w  ill  be  better  able 
oceed  with  its  policy  of  encouraging 
irties  to  move  toward  peace  in  the 
n. 

Ne  must  not  underestimate  the 
I  and  severity  of  the  unpredictable 
its  that  arise  in  this  turbulent  re- 
Twice  in  less  than  L'  years  the 
■d  States  has  had  to  deploy  AWACS 
udi  Arabia  in  response  to  unex- 
■d  threats — first  during  the  Yemen 
in  1979  and  then  during  the  Iraq- 
war.  Qadhafi  has  threatened  to  de- 
Saudi  oil  facilities  if  the  Saudis  con- 
to  maintain  production  levels  that 
rcut  Libya's  high  oil  prices.  This 
ing's  Iranian  air  raid  on  Kuwait  is 
atic  evidence  of  the  continued  threat 
?  region's  stability. 

M>r  all  these  reasons,  we  believe  the 
Bed  sales  serve  vital  U.S.  interests. 
fcognize  that  the  sales  raise  ques- 
about  Israeli  security  and  about  the 
remise  of  advanced  U.S.  technology, 
th  cases,  however,  we  believe  that 
concerns  have  been  effectively  ac- 
lodated  by  the  arrangements  I  have 
lescribed  and  by  our  security  and  in- 
ence  assistance  to  Israel. 
Hie  United  States  is  fundamentally 
inalterably  committed  to  the  secu- 
)f  Israel.  A  strong  Israel  is  required 
ir  interests  and  our  hopes  for  peace 
security  in  the  Middle  East.  For  our 
we  are  determined  to  take  steps  to 
nize  any  adverse  impact  of  the  sale 

0  maintain  the  qualitative  edge  upon 
i  Israel  depends. 

President  Reagan  would  not  have 
)rized  this  sale  if  he  believed  it 
&  jeopardize  Israel's  security.  On  the 
an,  we  believe  that  the  risks  for  Is- 
ire  greater  if  U.S. -Saudi  cooperation 
rupted  and  Saudi  Arabia  is  left  inse- 
or  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
>ment. 

Consider  the  risks  of  not  making  the 
A  veto  would  deal  a  serious  setback 
r  efforts  to  counter  Soviet  and 
?t-proxy  threats  in  the  region  and  to 
!  forward  in  the  peace  process. 
\  veto  would  erode  both  U.S.  and 
i  credibility.  It  is  urgent  to  convince 
countries  that  the  United  States  has 
lilitary  means  to  protect  them  and 
■ill  to  do  so.  Strength  and  the  capac- 
>r  decisive  action  are  universally  ad- 

1  and  perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in 
liddle  East.  Yet  increasingly  over 
ist  few  years,  the  states  of  this  re- 


gion  have  come  to  view  us  as  vacillating 
and  irresolute.  Unless  we  change  that 
perception,  the  costs  of  withstanding 
Soviet  and  radical  pressures  will  out- 
weigh the  benefits  of  cooperating  with 
us. 

We  have  begun  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  rising  doubts  about  the  United  States. 
Our  determination  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength;  our  strategic  discussions  with 
our  regional  friends;  our  commitment  to 
the  Camp  David  peace  process,  including 
our  participation  in  the  Sinai  multilateral 
peacekeeping  force;  our  increased  secu- 
rity assistance  to  threatened  states  have 
all  begun  to  restore  our  reputation  as  a 
reliable  partner. 

These  positive  trends  will  be  dam- 
aged if  the  sale  is  turned  down.  Saudi 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  coherent  and  effective 
foreign  policy  will  be  diminished.  The 
painstaking  task  of  restoring  confidence 
and  hope  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  begin 
again. 

The  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
will  remain  bound  together  by  common 
desires  to  avoid  regional  conflict  and  to 
counter  Soviet  threats.  But  if  the  Saudis 
question  our  reliability,  will  they  feel 
more  able  to  withstand  pressure  against 
closer  cooperation  with  us  in  regional  de- 
fense efforts?  Will  they  feel  more  able  to 
run  risks  and  join  the  peace  process? 
More  willing  to  continue  to  help  other 
threatened  states?  As  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt  himself  said  yesterday:  "A  refusal 
to  give  the  AWACS  will  raise  a  huge 
question  mark  because  Saudi  Arabia  is 
one  of  the  closest  American  friends  in  the 
region." 

The  Saudis  have  shown  sensitivity  to 
our  concerns  far  more  than  other 
suppliers  would  ask  of  them.  We,  for  our 
part,  must  also  show  sensitivity  for 
legitimate  Saudi  concerns  about  their 
sovereignty  and  independence.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  national  pride  on  their  part.  It  is  a 
matter  of  sustaining  credible  and  con- 
structive Saudi  leadership  as  a  moderat- 
ing influence  in  the  Arab  world. 

We  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  we 
now  have  to  work  with  a  strengthened, 
confident  Saudi  Arabia  that  enjoys  in- 
creasing influence  in  the  Arab  and  Is- 
lamic world.  The  large  and  continuing 
U.S.  role  in  the  Saudi  air  defense  pro- 
gram, and  the  measures  I  have  described 
today,  can  and  must  be  the  foundation  for 
further  cooperation  to  protect  our  com- 
mon interests  in  the  vital  Persian  Gulf 
region. 


Now  it  is  for  you  to  promote  that 
prospect  by  your  favorable  decision  on 
this  crucial  sale.  Protecting  our  vital 
interests  against  the  Soviets  and  their 
proxies  demands  no  less.  Building  a  last- 
ing peace  demands  no  less.  In  the  end, 
your  approval  will  make  the  United 
States  and  all  of  our  friends  in  the  area 
more  secure. 


OCT.  5,  19813 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  two  key 
points  of  difference  between  those  who 
support  the  President's  decision  on  arms 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  those  who  ap- 
parently oppose  it. 

Given  all  the  controversy,  there  is  a 
surprising  amount  of  agreement.  We  are 
united  in  our  desires  to  strengthen  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are 
united  in  our  commitment  to  preserving  a 
strong  and  secure  Israel.  We  agree  about 
the  need  to  improve  our  capability  to  deal 
with  the  greatly  increased  military 
threats  to  this  vital  region. 

We  agree  about  many  specifics  as 
well.  We  all  agree  that  having  AWACS 
(airborne  warning  and  control  system)  in- 
formation available  to  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  is  in  our  interests 
now  and  will  remain  so  in  the  future.  We 
all  agree  that  it  might  be  militarily  desir- 
able if  we  could  have  the  degree  of  as- 
sured joint  control  that  would  permit  us 
to  put  the  most  advanced  technology 
available  on  board  these  aircraft.  We  all 
agree,  as  Senator  Biden  put  it,  that  there 
will  be  damage  done  if  this  proposed  sale 
is  disapproved. 

Why,  then,  is  there  so  much  dis- 
agreement about  what  we  should  do, 
when  there  is  so  much  agreement  not  just 
on  broad  objectives  but  on  specific  de- 
tails? Obviously,  when  difficult  consid- 
erations must  be  balanced,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  honest  disagreement.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  some  who  op- 
pose this  sale  may  be  in  danger  of  com- 
forting themselves  with  two  dangerous 
illusions. 

First  is  the  illusion  that  instead  of 
the  proposed  sale  we  could  have  some 
kind  of  joint  command  arrangement  that 
would  permit  the  sale  of  AWACS  with  all 
of  the  most  advanced  and  sensitive  gear 
on  board. 

Second  is  the  illusion  that,  even  if 
this  sale  is  not  approved,  the  damage  to 
U.S. -Saudi  relations  can  be  easily  re- 
paired because  we  will  still  have  so  many 
common  interests. 
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I  share  Senator  Glenn's  desire  to  see 
the  best  air  defense  capability  possible, 
one  that  can  most  readily  assist  our  own 
military  operations  in  the  event  of  a 
major  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  let 
me  say  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  let- 
ting the  best  become  the  enemy  of  the 
good.  The  kind  of  joint  command  that  he 
is  talking  about  is  simply  not  possible 
now.  Therefore,  there  is  absolutely  no 
point  whatsoever  in  comparing  the  pres- 
ent proposal  with  some  imaginary,  even  if 
highly  desirable,  joint  command 
arrangement. 

The  arrangements  that  would  govern 
these  proposed  sales  are  the  product  of 
long  and  detailed  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  At- 
tached to  my  statement  is  a  chart  that 
compares  the  arrangements  for  this  sale 
with  the  terms  of  a  standard  letter  of 
offer  and  acceptance  that  governs  most 
U.S.  arms  sales.  As  you  can  see,  very 
clearly,  these  arrangements  go  far  be- 
yond anything  that  is  normally  contained 
in  a  military  sales  agreement. 

The  choice  before  you  is  not  between 
these  agreed  arrangements  and  some  still 
more  favorable  ones.  The  issue  is 
whether  U.S.  interests  are  better  served 
by  the  kind  of  surveillance  system  we  are 
proposing  or  by  the  kind  of  system  that 
would  be  supplied  by  Britain  or  by  some 
other  third  country. 

•  Is  it  better  to  have  assured  access 
to  the  radar  information  of  this  system  or 
to  have  no  assurance  of  access  what- 
soever? 

•  Is  it  better  to  have  the  assurance 
that  no  information  from  this  system  will 
be  passed  to  third  parties  without  our 
consent  or  to  have  a  system  with  no  such 
control  at  all? 

•  Is  it  better  to  have  a  system  in 
which  Americans  play  a  critical  role  and 
from  which  third-country  nationals  are 
excluded  or  to  have  a  system  in  which  our 
place  is  taken  by  British  or  French — or, 
for  that  matter,  by  any  other  third- 
country  nationals  who  might  be  brought 
in  to  operate  a  non-U. S.  system? 

•  Is  it  better  to  have  AWACS  early 
warning  information  available  to  U.S. 
forces  in  the  region,  from  now  into  the 
indefinite  future,  or  to  lose  this  early 
warning  when  we  withdraw  the  U.S. 
AWACS  that,  at  Saudi  request,  are  cur- 
rently deployed  because  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
conflict? 

•  Is  it  better  to  have  a  system  that 
can  be  rapidly  upgraded  in  an  emergency 
and  which  provides  the  infrastructure  to 
deploy  additional  AWACS  aircraft  of  our 
own  if  needed  or  to  have  none  of  those 


Proposed  Saudi  AWACS  Sale 
Terms  and  Conditions 


Use  of  AWACS 


Security  of 
Technology 


Standard  Agreement 


Defensive  use  only 


Protect  classified 
equipment  with 
procedures  similar 
to  U.S.  procedures 


Third-country 
Transfers 


No  transfer  of 
equipment  without 
U.S.  Government 
approval 


Information  Sharing         None 


Saudi  Additions  to  Standard 
Agreement 

1.     No  flights  outside  borders 
(without  U.S.  prior  consem 

1.  U.S.  Government  approval  ( 
security  plan 

2.  U.S.  Government  inspectior 

3.  High  technology  security 
facilities 

4.  Only  U.S.  and  Saudi  person 
have  access  to  equipment  an 
documentation 

5.  New  information  security 
agreement 

6.  Computer  software  (machin 
language)  remains  U.S.  Gov 
ernment  property 

1.  Third-country  modifications 
equipment  forbidden 

2.  Third-country  personnel  fori 
den  to  perform  maintenance 

1.  AWACS  data  exchanged  be- 
tween United  States  and  Sai 
Arabia  at  all  times 

2.  No  AWACS  data  to  other  coi 
tries  without  prior  and  muti 
consent  of  United  States  anc 
Saudi  Arabia 


advantages  and  to  create  a  political  ob- 
stacle to  the  deployment  of  our  own 
AWACS,  both  now  and  in  the  future? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answers  to 
all  of  these  questions  are  simple  and 
obvious. 

More  advantageous  arrangements 
can  be  imagined,  but  they  are  just  not 
possible.  At  least  not  now.  And  they  will 
not  be  made  more  possible  by  defeating 
the  present  proposal. 

If  the  President  receives  your  sup- 
port on  this  proposal,  I  am  optimistic  that 
our  security  cooperation  with  Saudi 
Arabia  will  grow  still  closer  in  the  future. 
But  the  prospects  for  such  cooperation 
will  be  set  back  badly  if  this  sale  is  de- 
feated. Be  under  no  illusions  about  that. 

I  urge  you  also  not  to  comfort  your- 
selves with  the  illusion  that  the  Saudis 
have  no  place  else  to  go;  or  with  the 
thought  that  damage  to  U.S. -Saudi  rela- 
tions can  be  repaired  over  time. 

Without  question,  we  will  continue  to 
have  far-reaching  common  interests  with 


Saudi  Arabia  even  if  this  sale  is  defea 
It  would  be  irresponsible  for  me  to  ut 
prophesies  of  doom,  prophesies  that  o 
all  too  easily  become  self-fulfilling.  Bu 
make  no  mistake,  it  would  be  irrespor 
ble  in  the  extreme  to  succumb  to  illusi 
about  the  real  alternatives  facing  us. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Saud 
Arabia  will  join  the  ranks  of  our  enem 
The  Saudis  have  been  far  ahead  of  us 
recognizing  and  warning  against  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
question  is  whether  Saudi  Arabia  will 
withdraw  from  a  moderating  leadersh 
role  in  Arab  and  Islamic  councils  and  ; 
instead  the  protection  that  a  lower  pr< 
affords. 

Over  the  last  year,  Saudi  Arabia 
increasingly  emerged  as  a  constructiv 
and  moderating  influence  in  the  Arab 
world.  They  have  shown  this  in  their 
plomacy  in  Lebanon,  in  their  leadersh 
in  creating  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Cour  I 
and  in  their  bilateral  security  and  eco 
nomic  relations  with  moderate  states 
throughout  the  region.  That  role  enta 
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;— and  may  well  entail  still  greater 
>  in  the  future — and  it  will  not  be 
>r  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  run  these  risks 
m  are  publicly  rebuffed  by  their 
>st  friend  in  the  West. 
The  question  is  not  whether  damage 

-audi  relations  can  be  repaired, 
n  time  and  the  extent  of  our  common 
Should  the  Congress  decide  to 
rule  the  President,  you  will  find  me 
dug  as  hard  as  anyone  to  repair  the 
age  to  U.S.-Saudi  relations.  The 
tion  is  whether  we  will  have  enough 

For  time  is  not  necessarily  on  our 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  made 
irkable  progress  in  the  peace  process 
in  building  closer  relations  with  our 
ids  in  the  region.  We  hope  to  continue 
progn 

But  our  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
e  have  not  been  idle.  Just  last  week, 
ian  planes  bombed  oil  facilities  in 
ait,  and  the  turmoil  in  Iran  itself 
s  even  larger  dangers  to  U.S.  inter- 
an  1  to  world  peace.  Libya,  Ethiopia, 
South  Yemen  have  recently  joined 
ther  in  an  unholy  alliance  aimed 
ugh  the  Sudan  at  Egypt  and  through 
:h  Yemen  at  Saudi  Arabia.  Qadhafi 
hreatened  to  destroy  the  oil  facilities 
tudi  Arabia,  and  his  planes  have 
bed  the  Sudan.  The  fragile  cease-fire 
?banon  is  the  target  of  all  those  who 
ise  the  Middle  East  peace  process, 
hey  recognize  that  war  in  Lebanon 
1  well  make  peace  impossible. 
We  need  to  work  closely  with  our 
ids,  and  we  need  to  work  quickly.  Our 
jin  for  error  and  delay  is  dangerously 
This  is  not  a  time  to  impose  severe 
n  on  our  relations  with  one  of  our 
•st  friends  in  the  region.  I  urge  you 
?ep  that  in  mind  as  you  consider  the 
ident's  request  for  your  support  on 
issue. 


The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
je  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
ailable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
ments.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Press  release  327. 
Press  release  329.  ■ 


Saudi  Arabia  and 
U.S.  Security  Policy 


Following  is  an  address  delivered  by 
Joseph  W.  Twinam;  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  James  L. 
Buckley,  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology, 
before  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  on  September  25,  1981. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  and 
thank  you  for  graciously  receiving  me  as 
a  literally  last  minute  substitute  for  Jim 
Buckley.  Jim  had  wanted  very  much  to 
be  with  you  and  truly  regrets  that 
responsibilities,  not  unrelated  to  the  sub- 
ject he  wished  to  discuss  with  you, 
prevent  his  being  here.  That  subject, 
consistent  with  your  program  chairman's 
injunction  that  our  topic  be  timely  and 
important,  is  the  current  household 
acronym  AWACS  [airborne  warning  and 
control  system],  specifically,  the  Reagan 
Administration  proposal  to  provide 
Saudi  Arabia  with  AWACS  and  other 
air  defense  enhancement  equipment. 

First  let  me  try  to  place  this  aircraft 
and  the  other  items  of  military  equip- 
ment we  propose  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  their  proper  perspective.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  importance  of  these  sales, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  Reagan 
Administration's  commitment  to  them, 
be  fully  understood. 

The  main  goal  of  this  Administration 
in  international  affairs  is  to  help  achieve 
a  world  in  which  nations  are  free  to  pur- 
sue their  own  peaceful  ends  without  the 
threat  of  external  aggression  or 
intimidation.  We  are  confident  that  in 
such  a  world  our  own  interests  will  be 
best  protected,  and  the  values  and  prin- 
ciples we  cherish  will  find  more  fertile 
soil.  We  do  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
path  to  these  objectives  is  always  easy 
or  obvious. 

What  is  absolutely  clear,  however,  is 
that  the  free  world  has  lost  dangerous 
ground  these  last  few  years.  All  nations 
of  the  free  world  face,  around  the  globe, 
challenges  which  are  of  such  scale  that 
they  can  be  mastered  only  if  the 
strength  and  engagement  of  the  United 
States  is  brought  to  bear.  Yet  we  cannot 
do  the  job  alone.  We  can  only  do  it  if  we 
are  able  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  other  strategically  important 
nations  throughout  the  free  world. 


The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
speaks  for  itself.  Given  the  aims  and 
growing  capabilities  of  our  principal 
adversaries,  further  retrenchment  in 
U.S.  power  and  influence  can  only 
guarantee  greater  global  instability  and 
graver  threats  to  our  most  vital 
interests.  The  policies  being  pursued  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  are  intended, 
first,  to  rebuild  our  ability  to  project 
credible  American  power  to  distant 
places,  should  the  need  arise,  and 
second,  to  work  with  other  friendly 
nations  to  restore  or  strengthen  stability 
in  regions  of  critical  importance  to  the 
West.  Our  task  is  difficult,  but  it  is  a 
manageable  one,  if  we  have  the  fore- 
sight and  determination  to  pursue  it. 

Regional  Security 

The  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  are 
very  far  from  our  borders.  But  we  have 
a  clear  and  substantial  stake  in  the  con- 
tinued sovereignty  and  security  of 
nations  there  and  in  their  continued 
good  relations  with  us  and  with  the 
West.  We  have  the  most  direct  interest 
in  helping  them  acquire  the  capability  to 
better  defend  themselves  and,  in  the 
process,  to  deter  aggression.  They  need 
our  help  for  their  own  security,  and  we 
benefit  from  cooperation  with  them. 

We  were  painfully  reminded  during 
the  oil  embargo  of  1973  and  1974  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  energy  on  which  the  industrial 
democracies  will  be  critically  dependent 
until  well  into  the  next  century.  Until 
the  British  withdrew  their  forces  from 
the  area  in  1971,  the  free  world  de- 
pended primarily  on  Britain  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  gulf  and  to  assure 
Western  access  to  its  oil.  But  for  long 
before  1971,  we  had  pursued  an  impor- 
tant security  assistance  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  the  1970s,  we  looked 
primarily  to  Iran,  in  cooperation  with 
other  gulf  states,  to  pick  up  the  burden 
which  the  British  had  so  ably  carried. 

This  arrangement  in  turn  lasted  less 
than  a  single  decade.  The  fall  of  the 
Shah  in  1978  coincided  with  two  other 
ominous  developments.  The  first  was  the 
dramatic  increase  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities  during  the  1970s.  While  the 
United  States  was  spending  more  than 
$200  billion  in  Vietnam  and  deferring 
basic  modernization  of  its  military 
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forces,  the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged  in 
the  most  massive  buildup  of  military 
hardware  and  infrastructure  that  the 
world  has  seen. 

The  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  was  the  starkest  possible 
demonstration  that  the  Soviets  not  only 
now  possess  the  military  capability  to 
conduct  major  operations  on  their 
southern  flank  without  detracting  from 
their  military  posture  on  their  eastern 
and  western  fronts,  but  that  they  are 
prepared  to  use  that  capability  to  sup- 
port their  political  objectives— at  least  so 
long  as  they  can  do  so  with  relative 
impunity. 

The  second  development  is  the 
growing  capability  of  radical  regional 
states  to  attack  and  destroy  critical  oil 
facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  gulf 
nations  and  to  attempt  to  block  Western 
access  to  the  gulf  itself.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  Ethiopia,  South  Yemen,  and 
Iran.  The  first  two  are  now  well-armed 
Soviet  proxies  who  last  month  joined 
with  Libya  in  a  tripartite  alliance 
specifically  aimed  at  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Iraq-Iran 
war,  Iran  threatened  to  close  the 
Hormuz  Strait— through  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  oil  exports  pass.  It 
also  sent  combat  aircraft  across  the  gulf, 
underscoring  Iran's  capacity  to  threaten 
neighboring  oil-producing  states.  It  was 
in  this  context  that  the  Saudis  requested 
that  we  deploy  U.S.  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  that  we  rapidly  responded. 

In  short,  in  less  than  half  a  decade, 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  transformed. 
From  a  secure  source  of  the  petroleum 


degree  to  which  we  have  been  able  to 
work  out  cooperative  security  arrange- 
ments with  the  front-line  states  of  the 
region. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  we  have 
worked  to  develop  a  new  set  of  relation- 
ships in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Middle 
East  that  can  reestablish  a  reasonable 
degree  of  stability,  protect  our  friends  in 
the  area,  insure  the  security  of  the 
West's  principal  sources  of  imported  oil, 
and  establish  an  infrastructure  consist- 
ent with  our  rapid  deployment  forces 
should  a  major  emergency  lead  the 
nations  of  the  area  to  request  our  direct 
support. 

While  insuring  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia  is  obviously  not  the  only  element 
in  this  effort,  it  is  clearly  a  key  one. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  the  center  of  the 
conservative  forces  in  Islam.  Its  pro- 
Western,  anti-Communist  positions  offer 
a  nonradical  approach  to  modernization. 
Because  of  its  special  position  as  custo- 
dian of  the  holy  places  of  Islam,  it  has 
an  influence  that  reaches  far  beyond  the 
Arab  world  to  a  community  of  nations 
encompassing  750  million  Muslims.  It 
currently  dedicates  more  than  5%  of  its 
national  income  to  aid  a  large  group  of 
poorer  countries,  including  nations  such 
as  Sudan,  Somalia,  North  Yemen, 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Morocco,  where 
the  United  States  has  important  stra- 
tegic interests  as  well. 

Thus,  the  success  of  U.S.  policy  in 
the  region  depends  on  our  ability  to 
develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  This  in  turn  depends 
on  our  own  willingness  to  help  the 


.  .  .  the  addition  of  AWACS  to  the  Saudi  inventory  would  greatly 
improve  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  protect  its  eastern  oilfields;  but 
it  would  not  significantly  improve  Saudi  ability  to  conduct  at- 
tacks against  Israel.  Nor  would  it  improve  Saudi  ability  to  assist 
other  Arab  nations  to  do  so. 


ntial  to  Western  economies,  it  has 
become  an  area  which  is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  regional  forces, 
as  well  as  to  a  major  offensive  by  newly 
deployed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  against  the  former  threat  that 
eek  to  arm  Saudi  Arabia  while  we 
modernize  our  own  forces  so  as  to  better 
cope  with  the  latter  threat  should  the 
need  arise  These  two  efforts,  I  might 
add,  are  closely  interrelated,  because  our 
ability  to  project  our  forces  in  the  evenl 
'if  a  major  emergency  ill  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 


Saudis  acquire,  in  their  own  right,  the 
capability  to  defend  their  own  most 
important  asset.  This  we  can  do— and 
the  Saudis  know  it  as  well  as 
we— without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
our  unshakable  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  or  lessening  Israel's  ability  to 
defeat  an  attack  from  any  combination 
of  hostile  forces  in  the  region. 


The  Need  to  Improve  Saudi  Air 
Defenses 

The  military  threats  against  which  t 
Saudis  seek  to  improve  their  d< 
are  real.  An  attack  could  plausibly  c 
from  several  regional  sources:  for 
instance,  from  a  spillover  of  the  Ira 
Iraq  war  or  from  South  Yemen  or 
Ethiopia,  where  a  significant  Soviet 
military  presence  underscores  the 
region's  instability  and  the  dangers 
Soviet  penetration.  It  is  important  t 
understand  in  this  context  that  an 
indirect  military  thrust  from  South 
Yemen,  for  example,  could  be  as  sei 
for  the  Saudis  as  a  direct  oilfield  atl 
because  it  could  trigger  a  range  of  ( 
threats— Saudi  Arabia  is  very  large 
territory  and  small  in  population.  It 
military  forces  are  relatively  small  e 
widely  dispersed. 

Both  we  and  the  Saudis  fully  re 
that  the  air  defense  enhancement  p< 
age  we  have  submitted  to  the  Cong 
will  not  enable  the  Saudis  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  direct  Soviet 
attack.  Only  we  can  do  that.  The  pr 
posed  sale,  however,  will  vastly  enh 
our  ability  to  do  so.  It  will,  for  exan 
insure  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
logistics  base  and  support  infrastruc 
in  Saudi  Arabia— including  spare 
parts— facilitating  U.S.  reinforceme 
would  also  greatly  expand  opportun 
for  close  cooperation  between  Saud 
U.S.,  and  other  regional  forces  in  a 
manner  that  could  greatly  upgrade 
air  defenses  of  the  entire  area.  But 
equally  important,  the  relationship  I 
tween  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia  that  would  be  evidenced  by 
sale  could,  in  itself,  represent  a  sigi 
cant  deterrent  to  Soviet  adventuris 

In  the  meantime,  present  Saudi 
defenses  are  inadequate.  Saudi  oil 
facilities,  which  lie  on  very  flat  lane 
adjacent  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  hi 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attack  by  lov 
flying  aircraft.  Early  warning  is  cri  | 
With  current  Saudi  ground  radars, 
except  for  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
AWACS,  little  warning  is  possible,  i 
severe  damage  could  be  inflicted  or! 
facilities  before  Saudi  interceptors  i 
respond. 

The  four  elements  of  the  currei 
proposed  sale— AWACS,  air  refueli  c 
tankers,  conformal  fuel  tanks  for  tl; 
F-15s,  and  air-to-air  missiles— wou 
significantly  improve  Saudi  capabil 
defend  against  regional  air  attacks. 

The  AWACS  aircraft,  which 
operates  at  around  30,000  feet,  wo  J 
provide  sufficient  warning  of  an  ail 
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ack  to  enable  Saudi  fighters  to 
amble  and  intercept  the  enemy  before 
g  can  earn  out  their  attack. 

The  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  the  air 
Beting  tanker  aircraft— equipment  to 
end  the  range  of  Saudi  F-15s— would 
ihle  F-15s  to  defend  east  coast 
roleum  facilities  while  operating  out 
to  the  south  and  west  that  are 
taut  and.  therefore,  safer. 

Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  with 

capability  for  head-on  attack  against 
;tile  aircraft,  are  the  only  weapons 
,t  will  permit  Saudi  interceptors  to 
ind  destroy  attacking  aircraft 
y  can  destroy  the  oil  facil- 
e— even  with  the  advance  warning 
n  uied  by  the  AWACS. 

In  addition,  of  course,  this  sale 
uld  bring  with  it  a  very  high  degree 
long-term  military  and  technical 
laboration  between  the  United  States 
i  Saudi  Arabia  by  insuring  the  sub- 
ntial  presence  of  U.S.  maintenance 
;  support  personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia 
•oughout  the  life  of  the  systems,  that 
for  many  years. 

plications  for  Israeli  Security 

lally,  the  Administration  has  carefully 
idied  the  implications  of  this  sale,  and 
the  larger  relationship  which  it 
Tibolizes,  for  Israeli  security.  We 
■ognize  that  any  enhancement  of 
udi  military  capabilities  might  in 
>ory  complicate  the  task  faced  by 
aeli  defense  planners.  Yet  Israel  en- 
's today— and  will  continue  to  enjoy 
er  our  proposed  sales  are  com- 
■ted— so  decisive  a  superiority  over 
y  combination  of  regional  forces  that 
t  practical  impact  of  our  proposals  on 
aeli  security  would  be  small.  By  con- 
ist,  the  longer  run  benefits  which  we 

k  with  our  policy  toward  Saudi 
ahia  and  other  gulf  states  will  im- 
ive  Israel's  security  by  reducing  the 

;  of  conflict  in  the  region  and  en- 
icing  our  ability  to  bring  moderate 

b  states  into  the  Middle  East  peace 

The  mythology  that  has  grown  up 
the  AWACS  is  extraordinary. 

to  claims,  the  AWACS  cannot 
| 'hotographic  intelligence.  Nor 
it  collect  any  intelligence  at  all  on 
argets.  The  only  information  it 
is  the  most  perishable  kind— air- 
ks  which  become  useless  in  a 
fUer  of  minutes  if  they  cannot  be 
11 -d  upon.  Neither  do  they  have  an 

•  capacity  that  could  jeopardize 
l-'iieli  security,  nor  does  the  equipment 
"would  be  providing  the  Saudis  repre- 


,cimberl98l 


sent  the  kind  of  highly  advanced  tech- 
nology whose  capture  by  the  Soviets 
would  jeopardize  significant  U.S.  secu- 
rity interests.  In  brief,  the  addition  of 
AWACS  to  the  Saudi  inventory  would 
greatly  improve  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to 
protect  its  eastern  oilfields;  but  it  would 
not  significantly  improve  Saudi  ability  to 
conduct  attacks  against  Israel,  nor 
would  it  improve  Saudi  ability  to  assist 
other  Arab  nations  to  do  so. 

With  or  without  AWACS  and  the 
other  equipment  in  the  Saudi  air  defense 
package,  Israel's  highly  effective  air 
defense  systems,  coupled  with  Saudi 
vulnerability  to  retaliation  from  Israel, 
provides  the  strongest  possible  deterrent 
to  any  potential  Saudi  attack.  The 
Saudis,  moreover,  recognize  that  Israel's 
air  defense  system— including  pilots,  air- 
craft, surface-to-air  systems,  and 
crews— is  extraordinarily  capable,  and 
that  Saudi  missions  near  or  into  Israeli 
airspace  could  be  suicidal. 

Key  Questions 

The  problem  of  safeguarding  Israel's 
security  interests  is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  one  which  has  been  raised  in  con- 
nection with  these  sales.  It  is  clear  from 
conversations  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  that  at  least  three 
other  key  questions  must  be  addressed. 

•  What  is  there  in  the  U.S. -Saudi 
political  relationship  to  justify  this  sale? 

•  If  Saudi  security  is  so  important 
to  us,  why  don't  we  do  the  job 
ourselves? 

•  Why  is  Saudi  Arabia  any  more 
dependable  an  anchor  for  our  regional 
strategy  than  Iran  proved  to  be? 

Let  me  address  these  questions 
together,  for  they  are  closely  inter- 
related. 

The  Saudi  leadership  believes  that 
their  country's  national  interest  is  best 
served  by  the  kind  of  security  relation- 
ship that  we  have  proposed.  The  point  to 
keep  in  mind,  however,  is  that  this  judg- 
ment is  made  in  the  face  of  considerable 
pressure,  in  large  part  Soviet  and 
radical  Arab  in  origin.  The  Saudis' 
capacity  to  resist  such  pressure  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  their  confidence 
in  the  United  States  and  in  their  own 
military  capability  to  deal  with  local 
threats.  These  two  are  inseparable. 

For  compelling  reasons,  political  and 
nationalistic,  the  Saudis  cannot  move  to 
an  explicit  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  for  their  defense  in  those  areas; 
they  are  clearly  potentially  capable  of 
looking  after  themselves.  Such  a  policy 


would  severely  undermine  their  leader- 
ship and  influence  in  the  Arab  world,  an 
influence  which  clearly  serves  our  own 
national  interests. 

What  has  to  be  understood,  in  short, 
is  that  the  only  viable  relationship  today 
is  one  that  is  built  on  the  solid  rock  of 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's  sover- 
eignty and  of  confidence  in  mutuality  of 
interests  and  is  perceived  as  such.  The 
stationing  of  significant  U.S.  combat 
forces  on  Saudi  soil  is  simply  not  a  fea- 
sible alternative  to  strengthening  their 
capacity  to  look  after  their  own  defenses 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  No  proud 
sovereign  nation  should  be  expected  to 
delegate  such  responsibilities  to  another 
and  distant  nation.  We  would  not  do  so 
in  their  shoes,  and  we  cannot  realis- 
tically expect  them  to  do  more — espe- 
cially as  they  have  alternative  sources 
for  entirely  adequate  substitutes,  namely 
the  British  Nimrod  (similar  to  our 
AWACS)  and  French  fighter  aircraft. 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  turn  to  the 
question  of  what  the  consequences 
would  be  if  Congress  does  not  approve 
the  sale — consequences  for  the  United 
States,  for  Israel,  for  an  enduring  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  downside  risks 
are  large. 

Although  some  complementarity  of 
Saudi  and  U.S.  interests  would  remain, 
their  doubts  about  the  value  of  U.S. 
commitments  would  surely  grow. 
Almost  certainly  the  Saudi  ability  to 
accept  the  risks  of  embracing  our 
regional  strategy  and  of  supporting  the 
peace  process  would  decline.  Similarly, 
Saudi  willingness  and  capacity  to  exer- 
cise a  moderating  political  influence  in 
Arab  councils  would  also  inevitably  suf- 
fer. While  we  might  succeed  in  muddling 
through,  failure  to  complete  this  present 
transaction  would  be  so  large  and  so 
important  a  signal  that  our  adversaries 
would  be  sorely  tempted  to  take  advan- 
tage. 

The  result,  inevitably,  will  be  that 
our  regional  security  strategy  will  be 
undermined.  The  chances  of  Soviet 
political  coercion  and  military  intimida- 
tion will  grow  as  the  prospects  for  con- 
tinued Western  access  to  oil  will 
diminish.  With  the  damage  done  to  the 
credibility  of  presidential  commitments 
and  his  reputation  for  foreign  policy 
leadership,  one  can  reasonably  wonder 
whether  the  damage — itself  substan- 
tial— would  be  confined  to  our  national 
security  objectives  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Middle  East. 

Ironically,  Israel  may  pay  as  large  a 
price  as  we  if  this  sale  is  defeated.  It 
almost  surely  will  face  a  Saudi  Arabia 
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which  buys  from  the  Europeans  the 
same  military  capabilities  as  we  propose 
to  sell,  but  a  Saudi  Arabia  which  is  less 
responsive  to  U.S.  influence,  less  willing 
to  work  with  us  in  the  search  for  a 
lasting  peace,  and  less  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  radical  forces  from  inside 
and  outside  the  region.  Indeed,  if  the 
sale  is  defeated  the  only  winners  will  be 
those  who  would  benefit  from  regional 
turmoil  and  curtailed  Western  influences 
and  curtailed  Western  access  to  oil. 


I  have  tried  to  outline  the  broad  con- 
text within  which  the  President  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  this  sale  and  its 
political  and  strategic  rationale.  I  have 
touched  more  briefly  on  the  specific 
systems  involved  and  on  several  other 
important  topics,  which  I  am  prepared 
to  discuss  with  you  further  in  response 
to  your  interests.  ■ 


Secretary's  News  Conference 
of  October  7 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ference at  the  Department  of  State  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  mi.1 

Let  me  begin  first  by  repeating  our 
shock  and  dismay  at  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  Sadat  yesterday. 
President  Sadat  understood  the  quest 
for  peace  and  security  demanded  perse- 
verence  and  courage.  We  must  take 
from  this  terrible  event  a  fresh  deter- 
mination to  complete  his  work. 

Our  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  must  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
Camp  David  accords.  The  Treaty  of 
Peace  Between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  a 
lasting  achievement  in  the  interests  of 
both  parties  and  of  the  entire  region. 
The  autonomy  negotiations,  an  equal 
part  of  the  accords,  will  receive  our  con- 
tinuing and  active  participation  in  the 
days  ahead.  We  are  full  partners  in  this 
process. 

Efforts  to  achieve  peace  must  not  ig- 
nore the  threats  from  forces  inside  and 
outside  the  region,  forces  whose  in- 
terests are  antagonistic  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  country  in  the  area. 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to  work  with  Egypt  and  with 
our  other  friends  in  the  region  to  build  a 
structure  of  relationships  which  will  pro- 
tect and  advance  our  mutual  interests  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  have  been  greatly  heartened  to 
hear  from  Vice  President  of  Egypt 
Mubarak  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
that  Egypt  shares  our  views  about  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  work 
begun  by  President  Sadat.  The  United 
States  looks  forward  to  further  coopera- 
tion with  Egypt  as  we  strive  to  achieve 
the  peace  and  security  in  that  area. 


I  think  a  brief  reflection  on  Presi- 
dent Sadat  is  in  order,  and  perhaps  the 
statement  made  by  him  in  1975  to  Peter 
Jennings  of  ABC  News  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  reflect  on.  He  said  at  that  time 
that  he  would  like  his  tombstone  to  read: 
"He  has  lived  for  peace,  and  he  has  died 
for  principles." 

I  think  the  essence  of  what  I  have 
just  touched  upon  in  the  formal  state- 
ment should  be  emphasized  in  several 
key  areas  as  we  face  the  period  ahead 
without  this  gigantic  personality  at  our 
side. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  successor 
government  in  Egypt  will  be  one 
marked  by  continuity,  and  we  were 
greatly  assured  yesterday  by  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  that  Egypt's 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  will  be  one 
of  a  continuation  of  the  Sadat  legacy. 

Second,  we  are  encouraged  that  the 
constitutional  process  in  Egypt  is  now 
underway  in  strict  accordance  with  that 
constitution.  I  understand  that  shortly 
the  People's  Assembly  will  select  Vice 
President  Mubarak  as  the  nominee  to 
succeed  President  Sadat.  On  Monday 
there  will  be  a  referendum  designed  to 
approve  this  selection,  and  by  Wednes- 
day the  People's  Assembly  will  deal  with 
it. 

I  think  one  of  the  questions  that  is 
on  everyone's  mind  is  whether  or  not 
this  tragic  event  was  the  consequence  of 
a  broadly  based  coup  d'etat  or  rather  the 
actions  of  a  more  narrowly  based  fanati- 
cal group  within  Egypt  proper.  Thus  far 
the  intelligence  that  we  have  available  to 
this  government,  confirmed  by  that 
available  to  our  friends  in  Egypt,  sug- 
gests that  it  was  an  assassination,  not  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  that  the  base  of  this 


assassination  was  a  group  of  fundamej 
talists,  religious  fanatics,  centered  not 
exclusively  but  primarily  in  certain 
military  units. 

I  think  it's  important  to  emphasize 
at  the  outset  the  determination  of  this 
government,  of  President  Reagan 
especially,  to  continue  to  build  on  the 
friendship  and  the  cordial  relationships 
between  ourselves  and  the  Governmen 
and  the  people  of  Egypt,  the  most 
populous  nation  in  the  Arab  world.  In 
this  regard,  I  think  I  can  commit  this 
government,  with  the  approval  of  Pres 
dent  Reagan  this  morning,  to  a  firm 
dedication  of  continued  American  sup- 
port to  the  Government  and  the  peoph 
of  Egypt.  We  would  view  with  great 
concern  at  this  juncture  any  efforts  by 
external  powers  to  manipulate  the  traj 
events  of  the  last  24  hours. 

I  think  it's  also  important  to  bear  i 
mind  that,  while  there  is  a  backdrop  oi 
propaganda  from  certain  capitals  in  th 
region  and  elsewhere,  that  it  is  the  U.' 
view  that  the  period  ahead  is  one  whic 
must  be  a  reflection,  an  elucidation  of 
the  reflection,  of  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  Egypt,  and  we  intend  to  be  i 
strong  partner  with  Egypt  in  insisting 
on  that  reality. 

Q.  Opponents  of  the  AWACS  [ai 
borne  warning  and  control  system] 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  are  saying  the 
assassination  of  Sadat  underscores  t 
instability  in  the  Middle  East  and  th 
danger  that  the  AWACS  could  fall  ii 
to  unfriendly  hands  if  we  go  ahead 
with  the  sale.  How  do  you  respond  t 
this? 

A.  First,  I  think  in  the  context  of 
what  I've  already  just  said,  such  event 
such  tragedies,  are  not  unique  to  Egyj 
or  to  the  states  of  the  Middle  East.  Oi 
would  only  think  back  in  our  own  hist< 
here  in  the  United  States  where  an 
American  President  has  been  assassi- 
nated, American  officials  have  been 
assassinated,  President  Ford  experi- 
enced two  attempts  on  his  life,  and  mi 
recently  President  Reagan  has  experi- 
enced a  similar  attempt. 

I  think  it  is  more  important  that  v 
as  Americans  reflect  on  the  growing 
lawlessness  and  terrorism  which  is 
characterizing  the  international  envirc 
ment  today.  As  I  have  said  in  the  past 
and  would  repeat  again  today,  while 
there  is  no  direct  link  thus  far  that 
would  suggest  external  orchestration 
yesterday's  tragic  events,  nations  whii 
foster  historic  change  by  force,  blood- 
shed, and  terrorism  contribute  to  an  ( 
vironment  of  increasing  lawlessness  ir 
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lationally  in  all  of  our  countries.  I 

k  it  would  be  a  tragic  distortion  to 

gest  that  what  occurred  in  Egypt 

erdav  is  a  unique  aspect  of  the  Arab 

Id. 

With  respect  to  your  specific  ques- 

and  the  sale  of  the  AWACS,  I  think 
ill  know  that  President  Sadat  has 
ten  out  vigorously  as  recently  as  a 
k  ago  on  the  urgency  and  desira- 
j  of  proceeding  with  this  sale  as  a 
lit'ostation  that  the  United  States 
,  above  all,  the  American  President 
conduct  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 
Were  we  to  draw  back  in  the  wake 
esterday's  tragedy  from  proceeding 
i  a  program  which  we  have  very 
fully  considered  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
sts  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  fun- 
iental  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  region,  we 
Id  make  a  mockery  of  what  all  Presi- 
:  Sadat  stood  for.  It  would  suggest 
lany  who  will  be  measuring  our  at- 
ies  and  policies  in  the  days  ahead 

equivocation  and  uncertainty  have 
>me  a  characteristic  American  style 
le  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy,  and 
ire  not  going  to  do  that.  We  believe 

continuing  with  this  project  is  more 
srtant  than  ever. 

Q.  Beyond  showing  the  verbal 
f>ort  which  you  have  just  given, 
it  is  the  United  States  prepared  to 

0  protect  the  present  Egyptian 
ititutional  government  if  it 
)mes  threatened? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  climate  today — 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  any  climate — is 
roved  by  indulging  in  belligerent  or 
atening  language.  Let  me  just  em- 
size  again  that  we  feel  that  the 
od  ahead  in  Egypt  should  be  shaped 
he  desires  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
t  and  the  Egyptian  people. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  one  tribute 
the  United  States  could  pay 
dd  be  to  continue  the  work  of 
>ident  Sadat.  One  of  his  last  unful- 
d  projects  was  to  set  up  a  direct 
ogue  between  the  Palestinians  and 
other  parties  to  the  peace  process. 
ie  United  States  considering 
ring  such  a  dialogue? 

A.  I  think  the  longstanding  U.S. 
ion  on  that  question  needs  no  fur- 

1  elaboration.  All  the  parties  con- 

(ed  understand  thoroughly  that  long- 
iing  policy,  and  I  see  no  change  in  it 
e  period  ahead. 

;  do  want  to  emphasize,  however, 

I  what  President  Sadat  was  par- 
tly concerned  with  was  the 

1  ssful  completion  of  the  Camp  David 


accords  in  which  the  return  of  the  Sinai, 
scheduled  for  next  April,  and  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  autonomy 
talks — the  new  rounds  of  which  have 
already  begun  with  some  encouraging 
progress — become  the  focal  point  of 
American  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East 
in  the  near  term;  and  the  successful 
completion  of  these  would  be,  in  my 
view,  the  greatest  testimony  to  the 
historic  contributions  toward  peace  and 
stability  made  by  President  Sadat. 

Q.  One  of  President  Sadat's  last 
actions  was  sending  Mr.  Mubarak  here 


last  weekend,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
urge  greater  U.S.  support  to  countries 
like  the  Sudan  which  he  felt  were 
threatened  by  Libyan  forces  operating 
out  of  Chad.  In  your  opening  state- 
ment you  seemed  to  elude  to  other 
countries.  Could  you  give  us  some 
feeling  of  your  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  Sudan  or  what  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  do  about 
helping  out  that  country? 

A.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
visit  here  last  weekend  of  Vice  President 
Mubarak,  at  the  instructions  of  Presi- 


Death  of  Egyptian  President  Sadat 


President  Anwar  al-Sadat  of  Egypt 
was  assassinated  in  Egypt  on  October  6, 
1981,  while  reviewing  a  military  parade. 

Following  are  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig  on  Oc- 
tober 6. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN1 

Today,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
join  with  the  people  of  Egypt  and  all 
those  who  long  for  a  better  world  in 
mourning  the  death  of  Anwar  Sadat. 
President  Sadat  was  a  courageous  man 
whose  vision  and  wisdom  brought  na- 
tions and  people  together. 

In  a  world  filled  with  hatred,  he  was 
a  man  of  hope.  In  a  world  trapped  in  the 
animosities  of  the  past,  he  was  a  man  of 
foresight,  a  man  who  sought  to  improve 
a  world  tormented  by  malice  and  pet- 
tiness. 

As  an  Egyptian  patriot,  he  helped 
create  the  revolutionary  movement  that 
freed  his  nation.  As  a  political  leader,  he 
sought  to  free  his  people  from  hatred 
and  war.  And  as  a  soldier,  he  was 
unafraid  to  fight.  But  most  important, 
he  was  a  humanitarian,  unafraid  to 
make  peace.  His  courage  and  skill 
reaped  a  harvest  of  life  for  his  nation 
and  for  the  world. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  admired  and  loved 
by  the  people  of  America.  His  death 
today — an  act  of  infamy,  cowardly  in- 
famy— fills  us  with  horror. 

America  has  lost  a  close  friend;  the 
world  has  lost  a  great  statesman,  and 
mankind  has  lost  a  champion  of  peace. 

Nancy  and  I  feel  that  we  have  lost  a 
close  and  dear  friend  and  we  send  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sadat,  to  his 
children,  who  were  here  such  a  short 
time  ago. 


SECRETARY  HAIG2 

The  death  of  President  Anwar  Sadat  of 
Egypt  grieves  me  deeply,  as  it  does  all 
Americans.  His  assassination  closes  a 
unique  career,  marked  by  a  blend  of 
courage  and  vision.  At  this  tragic  mo- 
ment, let  us  remember  the  principles  for 
which  he  gave  his  life. 

Anwar  Sadat's  vision  was  rooted  in 
a  profound  sense  of  reality.  He  saw  that 
the  security  and  progress  of  both  Egypt 
and  the  Middle  East  depended  on  peace. 
He  believed  that  it  was  possible,  in  the 
context  of  peace,  to  add  a  new  and  con- 
structive chapter  to  Egypt's  long  history 
and  civilization.  It  was  this  sense  of 
civilization  that  guided  his  historic  visit 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  achievement  of  the 
Camp  David  accords. 

The  quest  for  a  comprehensive 
peace,  along  with  the  modernization  of 
Egypt,  became  the  cornerstones  of  his 
policy.  His  tenacious  pursuit  of  peace,  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  Egypt  and  the 
entire  area,  won  him  the  support  and 
admiration  of  much  of  the  world.  Anwar 
Sadat  stood  for  creative,  dynamic, 
peaceful  change.  His  actions  were 
dedicated  to  a  world  in  which  nations 
could  settle  their  disputes  without  war. 

During  this  difficult  transition 
period,  the  United  States  will  stand 
firmly  by  Egypt.  We  are  confident  that 
the  Egyptian  people  and  their  constitu- 
tional process  will  prevail.  But  this  terri- 
ble event  must  not  disrupt  the  promise 
of  Anwar  Sadat's  historic  achievements. 
The  best  monument  to  his  memory  will 
be  the  completion  of  his  noble  work.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  task 
of  peace. 


'White  House  press  release. 
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dent  Sadat,  touched  upon  a  wide  range 
of  current  Middle  Eastern  problems. 
They  involved  further  emphasis  on  the 
AWACS  sale  which  we  just  talked  about 
and  the  significance  and  importance  of 
that.  They  involved  a  discussion  of  the 
sense  of  urgency  felt  in  Egypt  for  prog- 
ress in  the  peace  process  within  the 
Camp  David  framework  and  a  reitera- 
tion of  adherence  to  that  framework. 
They  involved  also  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  the  area  you  mentioned,  but 
they  were  not  the  exclusive  preoccupa- 
tion of  our  discussions  over  the  week- 
end. 

It  is  clear  that  recent  events  suggest 
that  the  Libyan  proclivity  for  engaging 
itself  outside  of  its  border  to  effect 
historic  change — invasion  of  Chad,  some 
indications  of  buildup  along  the  border 
of  Sudan,  and  some  clear  evidence  of  ac- 
tivities within  Sudan  are  all  matters  of 
great  concern  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  but  to  this  government 
as  well.  We  are  reviewing  the  situation 
intensely  in  the  light  of  our  discussions 
this  past  weekend  and  making  our  own 
assessment  of  the  dangers  associated 
with  this  kind  of  Libyan  activity.  But  I 
have  nothing  concrete  to  add  to  that  up- 
date. 

Q.  There  are  reports  in  this 
building  that  you  are  not  only  going  to 
Cairo  for  the  funeral  of  President 
Sadat  but  that  also  you  personally  are 
going  on  to  several  other  countries  in 
the  Mideast.  Could  you  tell  us  where 
you  plan  to  go  and  what  you  plan  to 
do  while  you're  there? 

A.  First,  let  me  say  with  respect  to 
the  delegation  for  President  Sadat's 
funeral,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
beginning  of  this  press  conference  the 
White  House  announced  the  composition 
of  that  delegation,  and  it  is  true  that  I 
will  go  with  that  delegation  and  head  it 
up  as  the  senior  representative  from  the 
executive  branch. 

We  will  also  include  the  appropriate 
highest  level  representation  from  both 
houses  of  the  Congress,  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  An  unusually  distinguished  repre- 
sentation from  former  Presidents  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Ford— and  I  understand 
that  he  has  some  scheduling  problems  to 
deal  with — and  former  ('resident  Nixon; 
Henry  Kissinger;  and  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz; 
all  of  whom  over  past  history  have  been 
intimately  involved  with  and  were  very 
n'l  collaborators  with 

.dent  Sadat. 

With  respect  to  any  add-on  ac 

We're  look- 
ing at    uch  possibilities  to  include  my 
rig  on  in  Egypt  for  a  brief  period  to 


conduct  discussions  with  what  will  clear- 
ly be  the  new  government  and  to  re- 
assure that  government  of  our  continu- 
ing support  and  our  full  partnership  in 
the  peace  process.  It  may  include  some 
additional  stops  as  well,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  hold  up  on  that. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  address 
yourself  to  an  observation  made  by 
one  of  your  predecessors,  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, who  you  just  said  would  be  one  of 
the  members  going  on  the  trip.  He 
said  in  an  interview,  and  I'm  quoting: 
"Had  the  United  States  supported 
moves  against  radicals  in  the  area, 
were  it  known  in  the  area  that  radi- 
cals get  punished  and  moderates  get 
rewarded,  then  Anwar  Sadat  would  be 
alive  tonight,"  and  for  whatever  impli- 
cations you  read  into  that  insofar  as 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned? 

A.  I  think  this  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  statements  I  have 
made,  starting  with  the  inauguration 
period  about  the  dreadful  plague  of  in- 
ternational terrorism  and  what  has  thus 
far  been  the  inability  of  the  international 
community  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
scourge.  And  to  the  degree  that  we  have 
been  ineffective,  to  that  degree  we  en- 
courage those  forces  in  the  world  who 
seek  what  will  be  inevitable  and  even 
desirable  historic  change  by  rule  of 
force,  by  bloodshed,  by  terrorism,  in- 
stead of  by  rule  of  law. 

At  the  recent  summit  of  the  seven  in 
Ottawa,  the  United  States  actively 
sought  and  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
series  of  findings  with  respect  to  inter- 
national terrorism.  We  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  implementing  the  commit- 
ments made  by  those  governments  to 
deal  with  international  terrorism,  hijack- 
ing, and  the  like.  I  would  say  it  behooves 
all  serious,  civilized  participants  in  the 
international  community  to  work  collec- 
tively together,  more  effectively  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Q.  Can  you  offer  anything  under 
the  headline  of  U.S.  supporting  moves 
against  radicals  in  the  area? 

A.  I  think  without  dotting  a  lot  of 
"i's"  and  crossing  a  lot  of  "t's,"  it  could 
be  troublesome  diplomatically  and  less 
than  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  sound 
diplomacy.  One  could  reflect  back  on  a 
number  of  recent  historic  instances  in 
which  it  appeared  that  our  failure  to 
react  effectively  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  process  of  encouraging  radical 
tactics  and  policies. 


I  think  it's  very  important  tha 
strip  American  foreign  polic 
proclivity,  whether  it  be  a  result  o 
lack  of  unity  within  the  executive 
the  legislative  branches  to  formuk 
conduct  effective  foreign  policy  wl 
mains  the  primary  responsibility  o 
President  of  the  United  States  in  - 
sultation  with  the  American  Cong 

Q.  Considering  the  Palestim 
Liberation  Organization's  (PLO) 
ment  in  Beirut  yesterday  that  "V 
salute  the  hand  that  fired  the  bu 
as  well  as  the  long  record  of  PL 
rorism,  why  is  the  Reagan  Admi 
stration  allowing  the  PLO  to  coi 
maintaining  an  office  at  1326  18t 
Street  here  in  Washington? 

A.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  \ 
know  the  term  PLO  encompasses 
number  of  very  varied  attitudes  w 
respect  to  the  peace  process  and  i 
national  civility,  and  we  have  neve 
treated  that  movement  as  a  unitec 
totally  synchronized  operation. 

Secondly,  there  were  equally  c 
ing  protestations  from  Tripoli  yesi 
In  fact,  if  one  would  go  through  tl 
news  clippings,  the  drum  beat  was 
astonishingly  active  and  prolific  ai 
tentious  and  outrageous  and  escal 
in  character. 

Q.  We  have  no  embassy  fron 
Libya.  We  have  no  office  from  Li 

A.  No,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fa< 
recently  took  action  to  close  it. 

Q.  Why  is  the  PLO  consider 
better  than  Libya? 

A.  I  think  I  answered  the  que 
You  have  to  know  who  you  encom 
in  PLO. 

Q.  A  number  of  your  predec* 
and  commentators  have  said  thai 
unless  the  United  States  now  tal 
much  more  visible  and  active  rol 
the  negotiating  process  that  Eg} 
will  come  under  pressure  from  it 
Arab  neighbors  to  rejoin  the  fok 
to  speak  — to  rejoin  the  more  rad 
Arab  camp  — and  that  Israel  will 
far  more  reticent  about  making  ; 
concessions  to  a  new  governmen 
said  that  Camp  David  negotiatioi 
will  receive  our  continuing  and  ; 
participation. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  will  the  United  State 
personally,  in  the  next  several  m 
take  a  much  more  visible,  more  : 
more  aggressive  role  in  seeing  tl 
those  negotiations  come  to  a  cor 
sion? 
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A.  I  dont  like  to  characterize  our 
aership  and  our  role  as  more  active. 
assive,  or  whatever.  I  think  the 
motorization  of  whatever  our  role 
be  ami  should  be  would  be  a  direct 
MK  of  our  assessment  as  to 
;her.  whatever  that  role  is,  it  is  go- 
0  make  a  more  positive  contribution 
*>  process. 

\ample.  let  me  assure  you  that 
taken  a  very  active  role  in  the 
;'\t  of  the  recent  resumption  of  the 
nomy  talks,  in  the  context  of  the 
firiunent  of  an  agenda  with  work 

thin  that  framework.  With 
Kt  to  what  our  public  profile  should 
the  period  ahead,  that  will  be  a 
t  outgrowth  of  the  assessment  I 

\:'ter  all.  we  don't  just 
me  a  public  posture  for  posturing 
hut  rather  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tion  to  the  process,  and  that  will  be 
iltimate  criteria. 

Q.  The  relationship  that  the 
:ed  States  has  had  with  President 
it  has  sometimes  been  based  on 
ling  more  than  a  handshake;  not 
\  thing  that  has  happened  between 
two  countries  has  been  actually 
ten  down.  To  what  extent  do  you 
k  that  his  departure  might  make  it 
e  difficult  for  you  to  establish  the 
tegic  consensus  that  you  have  been 
jng  in  the  Middle  East?  I'm  think- 
particularly  of  the  American  use 
ases  and  facilities  at  Ras  Banas 
other  places. 

A.  Please,  again,  let  me  emphasize 
ilmost  the  130th  time  that  we're  not 
ing  a  strategic  consensus.  We  are 
ing  to  recognize  that  such  a  consen- 
ts developed  in  recent  years  as  a 
•equence  of  Soviet  direct  or  indirect 
■  ity  in  the  region.  If  you  want  me  to 
those  events,  I  can  do  it.  The  litany 
ear:  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Southern 

Northern  Yemen,  Afghanistan 
tghanistan  II.  All  of  these  activities 
'  heightened  the  concern  of  the 
ers  of  the  Arab  world  as  they  see  a 

phase  of  what  one  might  character- 
is  Soviet  imperialism. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  American 

y  not  ignore  that  reality,  but  at- 
pt  to  shape  our  own  policies  in  view 
.  and  that  is  the  effort  we're  about 
i  respect  to  the  strategic  consensus. 

y  I  have  to  do  that,  but  I  con- 
•tly  find  some  confusion  about  that. 

Q-  The  other  part  of  the  question. 

A.  The  other  part  of  the  question  is 
think  whenever  an  event  with  the 
equences  and  impact  of  the  event 


we  have  just  witnessed  occurs,  doubts, 
uncertainties,  unsettlements  result.  That 
underlies  the  fundamental  importance  of 
reiterating,  reverifying  by  actions  and 
words,  America's  objectives  and 
America's  policies  in  the  region. 

That  is  not  unrelated,  as  1  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  ago,  to  this  current 
AWACS  sale.  It  is  not  unrelated  to  our 
commitment  to  continue  on  with  the 
Camp  David  accords  and  whatever  is 
best  suited  to  bring  a  successful  comple- 
tion of  those  accords  in  the  days  ahead, 
and  we  intend  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  your  opening  statement,  you 
expressed  great  concern,  said  the 
United  States  would  have  great  con- 
cern about  any  efforts  by  any  external 
powers  to  manipulate  the  situation  in 
Egypt.  Do  you  see  any  indication  that 
there  are  such  efforts  underway,  or 
about  to  be  underway?  It  sounds  like  a 
message  to  Moscow.  Have  you  com- 
municated this  to  Moscow? 

A.  No,  I  don't  want  you  to  read 
anything  untoward  into  what  I  said.  I 
think  we  have  taken  similar  stances  in 
the  past  in  other  locations  and  regions. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  external  manip- 
ulation of  events.  There  is  considerable 
evidence,  historically,  of  activities  spon- 
sored by  Libya  in  Egypt,  but  not  in  this 
particular  instance.  We  have  as  yet  un- 
covered no  evidence  of  their  involve- 
ment. But  I  think  the  level  of  their 
rhetoric,  as  witnessed  yesterday,  and 
the  character  of  that  rhetoric  would  give 
one  pause.  And  we  would  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  tempted;  they  certainly  are 
in  external  propaganda  terms.  They've 
already  succumbed  to  that  temptation. 

Q.  You  mentioned  "external" 
powers.  I  presume  you  would  not  con- 
sider Libya  an  external  power  to  the 
region.  Are  you  talking  about  the  Rus- 
sians— 

A.  I'm  talking  about  external  to 
Egypt.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
our  position,  our  friendship,  and  our 
relationship  with  Egypt.  They  know  we 
consider  that  relationship  absolutely 
vital  to  our  interests  in  the  region,  and 
that  we  would  treat  it  accordingly. 

Q.  You  didn't  mention  that  any 
women  were  going  on  this  funeral 
delegation. 

A.  Oh,  golly. 

Q.  Women  are  very  interested  in 
peace,  and  also  Mrs.  Sadat  has  been  a 
world  leader  for  human  rights  and 
peace. 


A.  I  agree  with  that.  1  think  our 
problem  will  be  simply  how  much  space 
we  have,  and  whether  you  make  an  ex- 
ception— 

Q.  Oh,  come  on,  sir,  you  have 
enough  space  for  the  women. 

A.  In  my  heart,  yes,  always. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  I  mean  about  the  delegation. 

Q.  To  follow  up  [the]  question  on 
the  AWACS,  Senator  Baker  has  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  moratorium  on 
consideration  of  the  AWACS  for  a 
time. 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  let  the  clock 
run  to  October— 

A.  You've  misquoted  Senator 
Baker,  and  the  record  should  be  clear 
here.  What  he  was  talking  about  was 
the  pending  vote  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  of  this  week  and  the 
desirability  of  slipping  that  a  few  days. 
It  is  in  no  way  a  suggestion  by  Senator 
Baker  that  some  of  the  other  sugges- 
tions made  by  opponents  to  the  AWACS 
sale  that  it  be  withdrawn  or  suspended 
for  60  days  or  taken  off  the  agenda  of 
congressional  action.  I  spoke  to  Senator 
Baker  about  that  a  very  few  moments 
ago,  so  I  know  of  what  I  speak. 

Incidentally,  I'm  sorry  to  have  been 
so  flippant  about  the  question  on 
women.  I  really  haven't  got  the  answer 
on  it  yet.  I  will  have  to  assess  it  in  the 
period  ahead  and  see  if  we  can,  in  fact, 
do  it.  I  know  my  own  wife  has  become 
close  to  Mrs.  Sadat  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  know  that  is  also  true  of 
Senator  Percy's  wife,  for  example,  who 
has  been  very  close  to  Mrs.  Sadat. 

Q.  You  would  agree  that  we  have 
some  qualified  women  who  should  go? 

A.  We  have  qualified  women. 
Period.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Did  the  U.S.  Government  have 
any  kind  of  advance  intelligence  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Sadat's  life  might  be 
in  jeopardy,  and  did  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment provide  any  intelligence  informa- 
tion of  that  sort  to  the  Egyptian 
Government? 

A.  I  would  never  make  it  a  habit  of 
disclosing  publicly  those  kinds  of  com- 
munications, had  there  been  any.  But  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  President 
Sadat  was  on  the  "radical  hit  list"  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  initial  days  of 
Camp  David — and  perhaps  even  before 
then. 
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Q.  Did  we  have  any  kind  of  con- 
crete information,  though,  to  impart 
to  the  Egyptians  — 

A.  I  think  that  clearly  the  Egyptian 
Government  did.  I  can't  speak  for  them, 
but  they  took  a  number  of  actions  in  re- 
cent weeks  which  confirmed  that,  surely, 
they  had  some  alarming  information  in 
that  regard  and  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Q.  As  you  know,  Colonel  Qadhafi 
was  in  Aden  recently,  and  they  signed 
an  agreement.  They  also  set  up  this 
so-called  democratic  front  in  North 
Yemen  and  reportedly  are  agitating 
about  a  half  million  Yemenis  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  How  seriously  do  you  consider 
this  Yemeni  threat  to  the  royal  family 
in  Saudi  Arabia? 

A.  We  don't  look  at  it  exclusively  as 
a  threat  to  the  royal  family;  we  look  at 
it  as  a  threat  to  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  people  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  have  had  recent  experience 
which  certainly  gives  us  cause  for  con- 
cern, and  that  was  the  earlier  effort — I 
think  2  years  ago — to  overthrow  the 
government  in  Northern  Yemen  by  the 
use  of  Southern  Yemen  forces  and  proxy 
forces  shipped  over  from  Ethiopia — 
Cubans  and  perhaps  Ethiopians  as  well. 

We  saw  a  very  heavy  hand  of  Soviet 
activity  in  the  original  overthrow  of  the 
Southern  Yemen  regime  before  that 
time,  and  so  we  watch  with  great  care, 
both  bilaterally  in  our  dealings  with 
Northern  Yemen  and  multilaterally  in 
our  dealings  with  Saudi  Arabia,  day-to- 
day or  hour-by-hour  events  in  Northern 
Yemen,  and  we  view  them  with  consid- 
erable concern. 

Q.  How  important  is  it  now  for 
the  April  1982  withdrawal  of  Israel 
from  the  Sinai  to  come  off  on  time? 
And  might  it  now  be  more  important, 
in  some  ways,  for  this  new  Egyptian 
leadership  to  try  to  improve  its  rela- 
tionship with  its  Arab  neighbors, 
which  might  mean  a  delay  in  the  Camp 
David  peace  process? 

A.  I  think  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  that  yesterday's  tragedy  makes  a 
successful  completion  on  schedule  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  more,  not  less,  im- 
portant. That  is  not  to  say  that  we 
would  not  favor,  or  would  be  opposed  to, 

rengthening  anil  broadening  of 
Egyptian  relationships  with  the  other 
Arab  -tale.-.  We  think  this  will  he  a  con- 
■    'if  the  successful  conclusion  of 

p  David. 


Q.  The  only  movement  in  the  en- 
tire Middle  East  that  is  tied  to  Muslim 
fundamentalism  — there  has  been  trou- 
ble recently  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and 
we  know  that  played  a  part  in  what 
happened  to  President  Sadat  yester- 
day—simply by  stating  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  firm  against  ter- 
rorism and  line  up  with  the  regimes  in 
the  Middle  East.  How  do  you  feel  that 
will,  in  any  way,  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental question  of  what's  going  on  in 
the  Muslim  world,  and  don't  you  think 
that  it  might  be  counterproductive? 

A.  There  are  always,  in  such  com- 
plex situations,  a  host  of  contradictions. 
That's  the  unfortunate  burden  of  those 
of  us  who  have  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs:  They  are  replete  with  contradic- 
tions. The  achievement  of  one  more 
desirable  goal  frequently  clashes  im- 
mediately against  a  perhaps  somewhat 
less  desirable  goal,  and  it's  the  assess- 
ment of  foreign  policy  to  try  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  more  important. 

I  think  the  overall  trend  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  the  danger  it  poses 
for  all  free  nations,  demands  a  more 
concerted,  collective  international  effort 
with  effective  safeguards  and  meaning- 
ful sanctionary  teeth  to  deal  with  it. 
That  means  that  when  an  aircraft  is  hi- 
jacked or  an  assassination  attempt  oc- 
curs, the  perpetrators  be  dealt  with  in  a 
more  effective  way  than  heretofore. 

Q.  Could  I  try  once  more  one 
question  that  was  asked  before?  It 
seems  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
aspects  of  what  is  taking  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world  today  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Libyan  invasion  of  the 
Sudan.  Once  more,  could  you  give  us 
your  estimate  of  what  that  danger  is 
and  what  our  reaction  would  be  if  it 
takes  place? 

A.  Again,  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  of 
laying  out  the  contingencies  which  will 
always  be  decided  by  the  President  at 
the  time,  based  on  his  assessment  of  all 
the  factors  associated  with  it.  I  also 
don't  want  to  hype  the  suggestion  that  a 
Libyan  invasion  of  Sudan  is  imminent.  1 
would  be  more  concerned  about  internal 
mischiefmaking  by  Libya  in  Sudan  prop- 
er as  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
there  has  been  some  activity  assessed 
already  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Could  I  come  back  again  to 
| the)  question  about  the  April  target 
date  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  and  its  linkage,  if  any  — or  to 
what  extent  — to  the  autonomy  talks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  political 


relationship  between  these  two.  A 
wonder  if  it  is  practical  for  the  ne 
Egyptian  Government,  in  the  cont 
of  all  the  burdens  that  are  going  t 
on  it,  to  move  substantially  on  the 
autonomy  talks  in  a  timeframe  in 
which  the  Israelis  will  find  it  acce 
able  to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai. 

How  do  you  see  the  linkage?  1 
there  a  linkage?  Can  the  one  occui 
without  the  other?  More  importan 
can  the  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai 
cur  without  jiggling  progress  on  t 
autonomy  talks? 

A.  Of  course,  there  is  a  linkage 
goes  without  question.  I  don't  mean 
it  is  a  rigid  linkage  in  which  simulta 
is  rigidly  bound.  That  is  our  objectiv 
would  hope  that  the  successor  govei 
ment  in  Egypt  would,  for  the  very 
reasons  I've  already  touched  upon  h 
this  morning,  join  our  assessment  tl 
puts  a  greater  urgency  for  simultan 
completion  of  autonomy  talks  by  the 
time  of  the  withdrawal  scenario  in  1 

I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish  ; 
self-defeating  to  put  preconditions  v 
respect  to  the  two,  and  we  have  avc 
that  always,  and  we  would  continue 
But  I  was  very  encouraged,  and  rert 
encouraged,  that  the  Egyptian  Vice 
President  committed  the  successor 
government  in  his  speech  yesterday 
Egyptian  television  to  a  continuatioi 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of 
President  Sadat  and  especially  the  r 
toward  peace. 

Q.  Given  the  needs  of  the  Unil 
States  to  reassure  its  allies  in  this 
region,  can  you  tell  us  why  neithei 
President  nor  the  Vice  President  i 
going  to  attend  President  Sadat's 
funeral? 

A.  I  don't  presume  to  speak  for 
President  on  that.  I  think  he's  perfe 
capable  of  doing  so  himself,  but  thei 
are  a  host  of  reasons  which  shouldn 
quire  unusual  elaboration  here.  We 
tainly  have  an  extremely  and  unusu 
high-level  delegation  going  to  go.  I 
recent  events  in  this  country  and  in 
Egypt  make  a  contribution  to  the  P 
dent's  decision  on  this.  I  can't  speak 
him. 

I  think  there's  also  the  matter  q 
having  to  do  some  business  which  v 
require  a  longer  period  at  a  time  wit 
our  own  plate  here  at  home  is  very,  < 
full  with  AWACS  and  other  legislate 
matters,  so  I  think  that's  enough  sa 
the  subject. 

Now,  I  again  remain  just  appall! 
that  I  was  so  lethargic  and  so  over;  j 
by  your  question  that  I  forgot  to  p<  • 
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it  you  that  our  I'.N.  Ambassador 
s  Kirkpatrick  will  be  on  the  dele- 
ii  to  Egypt.  [Laughter.] 

I  \  ou  said  earlier  on  here  that 
I  was  no  direct  involvement  or 
Jbvan  participation  in  this  plot. 
lie  Egyptians  share  that  view,  and 
.u  believe  the  analysis  by  some 
le  in  town  yesterday  who  said 
if  there  is  any  Libyan  involve- 
,  they  suspect  that  there  could  be 

■  sort  of  Egyptian  retaliation 
Ml  (fadhafi? 

^.  It  would  be  highly  inappropriate 
le  to  make  prognostications  about 
vigil  Egypt's  scenarios  for  dealing 
certain  contingencies.  I  think 
one  knows — and  the  Egyptians 
reiterated  in  recent  weeks  very 
ly  that  they  have  certain  obligations 
mmittal  terms  to  the  Government 
idan  and  that  they  intend  to  meet 

■  obligations. 

^.  I'm  not  talking  about  Sudan, 
alking  about  the  possibility  that 
i.iti  is  behind  this  in  some  way 
[hat  Egypt  might  be  compelled  to 
late. 

V  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  is, 
would  be  folly  to  the  height  for  me 
eculate  about  what  they  will  do  if 
ere. 

,}.  Do  the  Egyptians  share  that 
that  there  is  no  evidence? 

\.  I  think  as  of  the  latest  reading  I 
that  they  are  pretty  close  to  our 
assessment  of  the  situation.  It 
I't  mean  it  won't  change  in  the 
d  ahead.  As  you  know,  some  of  the 
■trators  have  been  incarcerated  and 
.vailable  for  interrogation,  which  is 
rway. 

^.  Looking  ahead,  given  that  Mr. 
t  is  no  longer  with  us,  do  you 
v  this  fact  will  make  the  Saudi 
ionship  more  important  to  the 
ed  States  in  the  years  ahead?  Has 
been  given  any  thought? 

L  Absolutely.  A  great  deal  of 
=?ht.  There's  no  question  about  it. 
itally  important  that  the  United 

able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
■rate  Arab  regimes  in  an  atmo- 

■nhdence  and  mutual  trust, 
itally  important  for  the  peace  proc- 
or  the  stability  of  the  region,  and 
p  long-term  interest  of  Israel. 

I  Has  it  made  the  Saudi  relation- 
more  important  in  your  view? 

L  Of  course. 


Q.  To  follow  up  on  a  question 
earlier,  you  said  you  thought  that 
there  was  some  alarming  information 
gathered  by  Egyptian  intelligence  in 
recent  weeks  concerning  Mr.  Sadat's 
comings  and  goings.  Can  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

A.  Mr.  Sadat's  comings  and  goings? 

Q.  Yes.  You  said  in  the  followup 
to  a  question  over  here  on  the  side 
that  you  had— you  thought  the  Egyp- 
tians had  some  alarming  information 
about  some  internal  affairs. 

A.  I  think  they  had  evidence  of  plot- 
ting by  religious  fanatic  groups.  Perhaps 
that  was  a  contributor  to  the  roundup 
that  President  Sadat  instituted  some 
weeks  ago.  Perhaps  yesterday's  events 
were  further  intensified  as  a  result  of 
that  roundup,  which  itself  was  an  effort 


by  President  Sadat,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  minimize  sectarian  divisions  within 
Egypt. 

Q.  Did  President  Sadat  in  his  re- 
cent visit  or  Vice  President  Mubarak 
in  his  recent  visit  raise  with  you  the 
prospect  of  Egyptian  military  action  in 
Libya?  And  if  they  did  what  was  your 
response? 

A.  The  answer  to  your  question  is 
that  I  wouldn't  tell  you  if  they  had.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  terrible  breach  of 
the  kind  of  relationship  we  must  have 
with  our  friends.  But  because  I  haven't 
answered,  it  should  not  heighten  your 
sense  of  alarm  about  that  subject. 
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Visit  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin 


Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menahem 
Begin  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  September  9-15,  1981. 
While  in  Washington,  D.C.  (Sept.  9-11), 
he  met  with  President  Reagan  and  other 
government  officials.  Following  are 
remarks  made  at  the  welcoming 
ceremony  on  September  9  and  remarks 
made  on  Prime  Minister  Begins  depar- 
ture from  the  White  House  on  September 
10.1 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
SEPT.  9,  19812 

President  Reagan 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
Nancy  and  I  are  honored  and  delighted 
to  welcome  you  and  all  those  accompa- 
nying you. 

We're  proud  to  stand  beside  you  this 
morning,  joining  a  tradition  of  hospitali- 
ty for  Israel  observed  by  our  Presidents 
for  more  than  three  decades.  Your  visit 
is  testimony  to  the  warm  friendships, 
mutual  respect,  and  shared  values  that 
bind  our  people.  Today  and  tomorrow, 
we'll  have  an  opportunity  to  meet,  to 
come  to  know  each  other,  and  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  vital  issues  of  peace  and 
security  that  concern  both  our  countries. 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  further 
strengthen  the  unbreakable  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  and  well-being. 


Israel  and  America  may  be 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  but  we  are 
philosophical  neighbors  sharing  a  strong 
commitment  to  democracy  and  the  rule 
of  law.  What  we  hold  in  common  are  the 
bonds  of  trust  and  friendship — qualities 
that  in  our  eyes  make  Israel  a  great  na- 
tion. No  people  have  fought  longer, 
struggled  harder,  or  sacrificed  more 
than  yours  in  order  to  survive,  to  grow, 
and  to  live  in  freedom. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  share 
similar  beginnings  as  nations  of  im- 
migrants, yearning  to  live  in  freedom 
and  to  fulfill  the  dreams  of  our 
forefathers.  We  have  both  sought  to 
establish  societies  of  law,  to  live  in 
peace,  and  to  develop  the  full  potential 
of  our  lands.  We  share  a  devotion  to 
democratic  institutions,  responsible  to 
the  wills  of  our  citizens.  Our  peoples  em- 
brace common  ideals  of  self- 
improvement  through  hard  work  and  in- 
dividual initiative.  Together,  we  seek 
peace  for  all  people.  In  partnership, 
we're  determined  to  defend  liberty  and 
safeguard  the  security  of  our  citizens. 
We  know  Israelis  live  in  constant  peril. 
But  Israel  will  have  our  help.  It  will  re- 
main strong  and  secure,  and  its  special 
character  of  spirit,  genius,  and  faith  will 
prevail. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  spoke  of  a  new 
age — when  land  that  was  desolate  has 
become  like  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
waste  and  ruined  cities  are  now  in- 
habited. We  saw  how  miraculously  you 
transformed  and  made  the  desert  bloom. 
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We  see  how,  despite  dangers  everyday, 
your  families  continue  working  together 
to  build  a  better  place  to  live  and  to 
prosper  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Our  dream,  our  challenge,  and,  yes, 
our  mission  is  to  make  the  golden  age  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  brotherhood  a  liv- 
ing reality  in  all  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  Let  us  remember  that  whether  we 
be  Christian  or  Jew  or  Moslem,  we  are 
all  children  of  Abraham,  we  are  all 
children  of  the  same  God. 

You  come  at  a  time  of  testing  and  of 
hope.  The  challenges  we  face  are  great 
with  the  forces  of  aggression, 
lawlessness,  and  tyranny  intent  on  ex- 
ploiting weakness.  They  seek  to  undo 
the  work  of  generations  of  our  people, 
to  put  out  a  light  that  we've  been  tend- 
ing for  these  past  6,000  years.  But  we 
understand  their  designs,  and  we're 
determined  to  oppose  them.  Working 
with  all  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  seek  to  reinforce  the  security  of  the 
entire  region.  As  we  consult  about  these 
problems,  rest  assured  that  the  security 
of  Israel  is  a  principal  objective  of  this 
Administration  and  that  we  regard 
Israel  as  an  ally  in  our  search  for 
regional  stability. 

Equally  important  in  our  discussions 
commitment  of  our  two  countries 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  Your 
strong  leadership,  great  imagination, 
tatei  manship  have  been  in- 
n  able  in  reaching  the  milestones  of 


the  past  few  years  on  the  road  toward  a 
just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

You  and  the  members  of  your  coali- 
tion have  earned  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration. Many  cynics  said  Israel  would 
never  make  peace  with  Egypt,  but  you 
did.  Then  they  said  you  would  not  honor 
your  commitment  to  return  the  Sinai  to 
Egypt,  but  you  have.  Now  they  say  you 
cannot  go  forward  to  work  out  a  just 
and  durable  peace  with  all  your 
neighbors;  we  know  you  will. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
benefit  of  your  views  and  advice  on  the 
great  tasks  that  remain  before  us.  I'm 
confident  that  the  United  States  and 
Israel  will  continue  their  close  partner- 
ship as  difficult  negotiations  toward 
peace  are  pursued.  Let  me  also  thank 
you  for  helping  our  special  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib,  to  arrange  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  across  your  border  with 
Lebanon — still  another  considered  step 
for  peace  and  one  well  taken. 

I  know  your  entire  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  security  and  the  well-being 
of  your  people.  It  wasn't  always  easy. 
From  your  earliest  days  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  hunger  and  sorrow,  but  as 
you've  written,  you  rarely  wept.  On  one 
occasion,  you  did — the  night  when  your 
beloved  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed. 
You  cried  that  night,  you  said,  because 
"truly  there  are  tears  of  salvation  as 
well  as  tears  of  grief." 

With  the  help  of  God,  and  us  work- 
ing together,  perhaps  one  day  for  all  the 


people  in  the  Middle  East,  there  i 
no  more  tears  of  grief,  only  tears 
salvation. 

Shalom,  shalom:  to  him  that  i 
off  and  to  him  that  is  near.  And  2 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  welcome  to 
America. 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  grateful  1 
and  to  Mrs.  Reagan  for  your  kind 
tion,  for  having  given  us  the  oppo 
to  discuss  with  you  and  your  advi 
ternational  problems,  bilateral  iss 
the  danger  to  freedom  resulting  f 
Soviet  expansionist  policy  in  our  i 
and  its  periphery  and  elsewhere, ; 
defense  of  human  liberty,  which  i: 
essence  of  our  lives,  demotive  of  ( 
forts,  the  reason  of  our  labors. 

Our  generation  lived  through 
World  Wars,  with  all  the  sacrifice 
casualties,  the  misery  involved.  Bi 
two  wars  also  created  and  left  aft 
them,  regrettably,  two  illusions.  Ii 
early  1920s,  the  saying  went  arou 
world,  "that  was  the  war  to  end  a 
wars."  It  was  not  so  to  be.  Only  2 
later  another  World  War  broke  oi 
most  horrifying  of  all  in  the  annal 
mankind,  not  only  with  the  sacrifi 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  t 
with  atrocities  unheard  of  in  histo 
Ultimately,  mankind  crushed  the  ( 
tyranny  which  ever  arose  to  ensla 
human  soul,  and  then  people  belie 
that  it  was  the  end  of  tyranny  of  i 
over  man.  It  was  not  to  be. 

After  May  1945,  there  were  5 
called  local  wars  in  a  period  of  36 
alone.  In  other  words,  blood-lettin 
enslavement  are  going  on.  Countr 
country  is  being  taken  over  by  tot 
tarianism.  In  nearly  8  years,  eigh 
tries  were  so  taken  over,  either  b 
or  directly.  So  it  is  obvious  that  li 
is  in  danger,  and  all  free  women  ; 
men  should  stand  together  to  deft 
and  to  assure  its  future  for  all  get 
tions  to  come. 

Israel  is  a  small  country,  but ; 
one.  Its  democracy  was  proved  tii  • 
time  again — true  democracy.  It  is 
tegral  part  of  the  free  world.  It  if 
faithful  and,  through  each  democi 
regime,  a  stable  ally  of  the  Unite( 
States.  We  shall  stand  together,  ; 
Israel  will  give  its  share  in  defenc  j 
human  liberty. 

Out  of  those  56  local  wars,  fiy 
thrust  upon  little  Israel  since  its  i  < 
tion.  We  waged  them  out  of  nece:  t 
defend  our  people  and  to  save  its  I 
istence  and  to  sustain  our  indepei'e 
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is  the  simple  reason  why  we  not  on- 
int  peace,  but  we  yearn  for  peace, 
therefore,  as  you  rightly  said,  at  a 
•oat  sacrifices  and  admittedly 
n— those  are  very  serious 
:-«■(■  made  peace.  We  signed  a 

ity  on  this  very  lawn  with  our 
hern  neighbor,  but  we  strive  to  sign 
t  treaties  and  make  peace  forever 
II  our  borders  with  all  our  neigh- 
.  Ami  with  Cod's  help,  this  noble 
will  be  achieved,  too. 
rhank  you  for  your  heartwarming 
irks  about  my  people  and  my  coun- 
md  touching  words  about  my  life, 
ily  one  of  the  uncountable 
aid  milllions  who  have  suf- 
1  and  fought  and  resisted  and  saw, 
•  a  long  night,  the  rise  of  the  Sun, 
1  am  one  of  them  because  this 
ir  generation.  But  your  appreciation 
lr  motives,  our  efforts,  our 
s  very  dear  to  all  of  us 
a  e  see  in  you  not  only  the 
ident  of  the  United  States  but  also 
ier  of  freedom  throughout  the 

I  extend  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
d  Government  of  Israel,  our  in- 
ion  to  come  and  visit  our  country 
ipital,  Jerusalem.  Then  we  hope 
nail  be  able  to  reciprocate  the 
derful  hospitality,  indeed,  in  the 
t  of  all  Abraham,  whom  you  men- 
?d,  which  was  accorded  to  my  col- 
lies and  to  myself.  Be  assured  the 
»le  of  Israel  will  receive  you  not  only 
utmost  respect  but  with  deep  cor- 
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<ident  Reagan 

Prime  Minister  and  I  have  had  2 
}f  friendly  and  useful  and  produc- 
talks.  I'm  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
mon  purpose  that  I  have  sensed 
ughout  our  discussions  and  especial- 
eased  by  the  friendship  and  com- 
e  candor  that  have  developed  be- 
n  us  from  the  very  outset  of  our 
ting. 

•  iews,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
n  invaluable,  and  your  grasp  of 
i  that  concern  us  is  truly  im- 

We've  made  progress  in  chart- 
course  that  we'll  be  following  in 
«ace  process  in  the  months  ahead. 
-  together  to  maintain  the 
that  was  concluded  between  Israel 
lEgypt  and  to  build  on  that  peace 
'koaden  it. 


The  United  States  stands  ready  to 
help  advance  the  peace  process  in  any 
way  that  is  useful  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. In  our  discussions  about  the 
strategic  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
it's  only  natural  that  we've  found  much 
common  ground.  As  friends  and  as  part- 
ners in  peace,  we  share  a  determination 
to  oppose  all  forces  that  threaten  the 
freedom,  integrity,  and  peace  of  our  na- 
tions. 

The  United  States  will  remain  com- 
mitted to  Israel's  security  and  well- 
being.  We  work  together  with  you  and 
with  our  friends  in  the  region  to  counter 
Soviet  aggression  and  to  strengthen 
security  of  all  the  countries  in  the  area. 

This  is  the  first  of  what  I  know  will 
be  many  warm  and  productive  meetings 
between  us.  I'm  delighted  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  come  to  know  you 
and  to  discuss  the  partnership  between 
our  two  countries.  Through  our  conver- 
sations, I  believe  we've  created  new 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  renewed  and 
strengthened  our  very  special  friendship. 

While  I  know  that  you  are  going  to 
continue  a  few  days  longer,  and  while 
we  part,  but  you  will  be  here  longer,  I 
wish  you  a  very  pleasant,  continued  stay 
in  the  United  States  and,  above  all,  a 
very  safe  return  to  Israel. 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

I  subscribe  without  any  qualification  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  talks  we  held  in 
Washington  with  the  President  and  his 
advisers.  The  American  delegation  and 
the  Israeli  delegation  spoke  with  candor, 
in  detail. 

All  of  us  made  our  work  well- 
prepared  and,  therefore,  the  results  can 
really  be  considered  unanimously  by 
both  the  President  and  his  advisers  and 
my  colleagues  and  myself  as  very  fruit- 
ful. We  draw  a  distinction — a  clear 
distinction — between  problems  of 
defending  our  country  when  it  becomes 
necessary  and  the  community  of  moral 
values  and  of  direct  interests  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel,  as  far  as 
the  threat  to  freedom  of  many  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  far  as  defense  of  Israel  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  our  problem.  We  will  never 
ask  any  nation  to  send  its  soldiers  to  de- 
fend us.  Our  army  will  do  its  duty.  We 
hate  war.  We  hate  bloodshed.  We  want 
peace.  We  gave  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  We  hope  to  achieve  that 
peace  with  the  other  neighbors.  But  if  it 
should  come  at  any  moment  when  we 


will  have  to  defend  our  independence 
and  our  liberty  and  our  land,  then  our 
young  people  will  do  so  as  they  did  in 
the  past,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
and,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say,  in  heroism. 

But,  there  is  another  problem  in  our 
time:  a  clear  community  of  interests  vis- 
a-vis a  clear  and  present  danger  to  every 
free  nation  by  a  totalitarian  and  an  ex- 
pansionist regime.  On  this  issue,  we 
work  together,  we  will  plan  together,  we 
will  execute  those  plans  together,  in 
agreement,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the 
United  States  and  Israel  and  the  free 
world  at  large. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  you  for  the 
wonderful  hospitality  you  accorded  to 
us.  To  you  and  to  your  gracious  lady, 
Mrs.  Reagan,  I  can  only  repeat  again: 
"We  will  be  awaiting  your  visit  to  our 
country  and  to  Jerusalem."  With  God's 
help  you  will  come.  And  we  shall  give 
you  the  heartiest  reception  by  a  people 
who  have  got  so  great  a  respect  for  you 
as  anybody  who  came  to  see  you,  to 
listen  to  you,  to  feel  your  warmth,  your 
friendship,  your  readiness  to  give 
brotherhood  to  human  beings,  can  feel. 

I  do  not  say  goodbye.  I  say  next 
time,  au  revoir,  in  Jerusalem. 


'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Sept.  14,  1981, 
which  also  includes  toasts  made  at  the  state 
dinner  on  Sept.  9. 

2Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House.  ■ 
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Secretary  Haig's  News  Conference 
on  Prime  Minister  Begin's  Visit 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ference on  September  10,  1981,  to  brief 
news  correspondents  on  President 
Reagan's  meetings  with  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Begin. l 

I  think  as  this  visit  draws  to  a  conclu- 
sion— at  least  the  Washington  phases  of 
Prime  Minister  Begin's  visit — it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  summarize 
where  we  stand  as  of  this  afternoon. 
There  have  been  a  number  of 
discussions — one-on-one  between  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
confined-group  discussions  and  larger 
group  discussions,  discussions  with  State 
Department  officials  here  yesterday  and 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  delegation,  a 
very  private  session  this  morning  with 
the  President,  a  larger  plenary  session 
this  morning,  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  discussions 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

All  of  these  discussions,  of  course, 
are  eclipsed  by  the  importance  of  the 
personal  discussions  between  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Reagan, 
bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  the  first 
meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  both 
of  whom  are  at  the  early  edges  of  ex- 
tended periods  of  future  responsibility 
for  the  governing  of  their  two  countries 
and  peoples. 

In  that  sense,  the  personal  rapport 
that  was  established  between  the  two 
leaders,  the  frankness  and  cordiality  of 
the  exchanges  between  them,  the  com- 
monality of  threat  assessment  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Israel  certainly 
would  have  to  lead  to  a  value  judgment 
that  this  was  an  exceptionally  successful 
visit  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  think 
both  of  the  leaders  have  so  described  it 
in  their  frequent  appearances  before  the 
press  in  both  toasts  and  formal  state- 
ments. 

In  the  area  of  bilateral  relationships 
between  Israel  and  the  United  States, 
this  was  an  important  visit.  It  has  been 
a  very  difficult  few  months — the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  and  other  events  in  the 
Middle  East — and  it  has  provided  a  very 
good  opportunity  for  President  Reagan 
to  reassure  Prime  Minister  Begin  of  the 
longstanding  relationships  between  our 
two  governments  which  will  continue  in 
the  period  ahead  to  reaffirm  unequiv- 
ocally America's  continuing  support  for 
the  security  and  well-being  of  Israel. 
dated  with  that  are  a  number  of 
Other  vexing  doubts  and  questions  of 
historic  character  which  were  touched 
upon  and  dispensed  with  clarity  and 


One  of  the  very  important  aspects  of 
the  meeting  involved  what  I  call  "re- 
gional discussions  of  strategic  dialogue," 
if  you  will.  This  is  something  which  has 
been  ongoing  to  a  degree  with  certain 
interruptions  since  the  outset  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, starting  with  my  visit  to 
Israel  last  spring,  at  which  time  we 
discussed  the  importance  of  this 
strategic  relationship. 

During  this  visit  both  leaders  had  an 
opportunity  and  their  responsible 
Cabinet  counterparts  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to,  as  what  I've  described  earlier, 
"put  some  meat  on  the  bones"  of  this 
strategic  relationship.  We  agreed  during 
this  visit  to  launch  a  series  of  discus- 
sions immediately  which  would  be  de- 
signed to  do  precisely  that  and  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  possible  areas  of  col- 
laborative strategic  endeavor  between 
the  two  governments. 

We've  talked  about  having  Cabinet- 
level  groups,  primarily  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  [Israeli] 
Minister  of  Defense  Sharon,  and  the 
respective  military  authorities,  to  con- 
sider such  things  as  some  limited  initial 
prestocking,  perhaps  in  the  medical 
area;  some  discussions  of  joint  exercises 
which  would  be  appropriate  in  the 
region;  and  some  ongoing  strategic  plan- 
ning which  would  focus  on  external 
threats  to  the  Middle  East  region,  either 
direct  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
from  Soviet  proxies,  or  threats  of  the  in- 
direct kind — terrorism  and  the  like. 
These  talks  will  commence  immediately, 
as  I've  pointed  out,  with  a  view  toward 
arrriving  at  some  joint  conclusions  and 
arrangements. 

We  also  had  an  opportunity  during 
the  visit  to  focus  precisely — and  this 
focus  will  continue  in  the  morning  when 
we  will  have  a  working  breakfast  with 
the  Prime  Minister  at  which  I  will  repre- 
sent the  U.S.  side — to  discuss  the  peace 
process  itself,  the  autonomy  talks.  In 
this  regard,  the  visit  gave  President 
Reagan  an  opportunity  to  thank  Prime 
Minister  Begin  for  the  prompt  agree- 
ment that  has  been  arrived  at  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  to  get  on  with  the 
autonomy  talks,  scheduled  now  to  be 
held  in  Egypt  on  September  23-24. 

It  also  gave  President  Reagan  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  gratitude  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin  for  the  restraint 
under  difficult  circumstances,  evidenced 
by  Israeli  policy,  which  has  permitted,  in 
contribution  with  other  participants,  the 


cessation  of  hostilities  along  the  n 
ern  border  of  Israel  and  Lebanon. 

It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  e 
change  views  on  how  we  should  pi 
in  the  period  ahead  to  strengthen 
arrangements  and  to  jointly  conch 
that  the  best  interests  of  both  Isn 
the  United  States  and  peace  and  s 
ty  in  the  region  would  be  a  politic! 
come. 

Finally,  of  course — and  I  knov 
you're  not  interested  in  this  subjec 
there  were  exchanges  of  views  wh 
were  both  frank  and  open,  extensi 
serious,  and  above  all  cordial  with 
respect  to  the  controversial  questi 
the  provision  of  AW  ACS  [airborn* 
warning  and  control  system]  or  ail 
capabilities  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  thi 
regard,  that  exchange  which  took 
yesterday — of  which  much  has  air 
been  reported  on  and  discussed — j 
the  Israeli  delegation  and  the  Prin 
Minister  himself  an  opportunity  to 
press  their  concerns  about  the  pro 
of  this  or  any  other  sophisticated  i 
ment  to  neighboring  Arab  states  v 
which  Israel's  relationship  is  uncer 
and  a  source  of  some  concern.  It  g 
also  an  opportunity  on  the  U.S.  sk 
lay  out  with  precision  the  reasons 
we  felt  that  in  the  long  run  provisi 
these  armaments  to  Saudi  Arabia 
the  best  interests  of  regional  stabi 
and  the  objective  we  have  for  achi 
a  peace  process  of  longstanding  ar 
meaningful  outcome. 

In  that  context,  it  was  very  cl< 
that  Prime  Minister  Begin  recogni 
that  while  he  has  both  the  right  ai 
obligation  to  express  his  concerns, 
this  is  a  U.S.  decision  to  make.  It 
decision  to  be  made  in  the  context 
President's  obligation  for  the  cond 
American  foreign  policy  and  our  o 
perception  of  the  broader  aspects 
vital  interests  in  the  Middle  East ; 
do  so  in  collaboration  with  the  Arr 
Congress.  During  this  visit  it  was 
that  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  in  r 
pose  himself  in  this  process,  and  1 1 
not  believe  he  intends  to  do  so.  Al  < 
I  can't  speak  for  him,  he's  been  ra  < 
explicit  on  that  himself. 

In  sum,  I  want  to  emphasize  i  i 
that  perhaps  the  successful  chara<  I 
this  meeting  is  best  underlined  by  I 
circumstantial  events  which  have  e 
ed  it.  The  fact  that  the  two  leadei  h 
had  an  opportunity  to  establish  ai 
unusual  degree  of  rapport  and  mi  ia 
respect  and  cordiality  and  converj  I 
of  thinking  augers  very,  very  wel  I 
the  difficult  and  important  period  « 
with  respect  to  the  achievement  <M 
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tually  held  ultimate  goals  in  which 
me  Minister  Begin  has  already  made 
h  substantial  contributions.  I'm  talk- 
about  an  acceptable  lasting  peace  in 
Middle  East. 

Q.  Is  there  room  for  a  strategic 
isensus  in  the  Middle  East  between 

I'nited  States,  Israel,  and  Saudi 
ibia  after  you  heard  Israel's  expres- 
ns  of  concern  especially  toward 
idi  Arabia? 

A.  Again,  I  think  it's  awfully  impor- 
t  when  you  ask  this  question  to 
ognize  that  there  is  already  a 
■ttegic  consensus  in  the  context  of  the 
i  I  tried  to  describe  it,  perhaps  not  as 
1  as  I  might  have  last  spring.  I'm 
cing  about  a  growing  recognition 
c»ng  all  the  states  in  the  Middle  East 
ion  of  their  increasing  vulnerability 
Soviet  aggression,  whether  it  be 
xl  of  the  kind  we  see  in  Afghanistan 
ndirect  of  the  kind  we've  seen  in  the 
nens,  Ethiopia,  and  other  regional 
as. 

I  think,  and  I  have  said,  that  it  is 
y  clear  that  the  very  fact  of  this  con- 
isus  has  already  made  a  contribution 
the  Lebanon  situation  where  there 
re  been  unusual  contributions  from 
lsual  sources  which  have,  after  all, 
ight  us,  if  nothing  else,  a  period  of 
ice  and  stability  when  the  prospects 

conflict  were  very,  very  urgent  and 
ninent.  One  must  not  look  a  gift 
•se  in  the  mouth  in  that  respect. 

With  respect  to  the  longer  term 
«cts  of  your  question,  this  remains  to 
seen.  I  think  it's  very  clear  in  the 
missions  we've  held  with  the  Israeli 
egation  that  they  would  welcome  a 
tnalizaion  of  relationships  with  Saudi 
ibia.  That  does  not  exist  today  but 
y  the  future  will  tell. 

Q.  We  understand  that  Prime 
(lister  Begin  suggested  that  the 
eement  regarding  the  military 
ategic  cooperation  would  be  in  the 
m  of  written  agreements  or  a 
morandum  of  understanding.  What 
he  Administration  position  regard- 
such  a  formal  agreement  with 
**1? 

A.  We're  not  opposed  to  such  a 
norandum.  In  fact,  I  think  the  two 
•s  will  attempt  to  draft  one  which 
nld  be  no  more  than  a  launching  pad 
■  the  kinds  of  discussions  we  are  talk- 
» about.  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
rie  I  not  to  suggest  to  you  that  there 
t  real  political  and  practical  limitations 
'  he  degree  of  such  collaborative  ac- 
4  ;n  the  near  term.  The  political  will 
without  saying.  The  practical  are  that 


we  are  considering  a  number  of  things 
today  associated  with  a  stepped-up 
American  defense  budget  associated 
with  our  power  projection  capabilities 
into  the  region,  the  rapid  deployment 
force,  prestockage  associated  with  that, 
contingency  planning  associated  with  it. 

All  of  those  things  require  more 
careful  thinking  in  the  light  of  budgetary 
uncertainties  which  we  are  faced  with 
today,  and  the  fleshing  out  of  the  5-year 
defense  program  that  [Defense] 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  laid  out  for 
the  President. 

So  we  have  sort  of  focused  on  some 
narrower  things,  and  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  were  I  not  to  suggest  to  you 
that  our  Israeli  friends  have  had  a 
rather  more  fulsome  assessment  of 
things  that  they  would  see  as  potential 
collaboration  in  the  period  ahead,  and 
that's  why  these  discussions  will  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  limitations  exist  which  will  be  the 
final  governor  of  what  will  be  achieved 
in  the  near  term,  but  the  process  we  are 
determined  to  start  immediately  and  to 
achieve  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  light 
of  the  limitations  I  outlined. 

Q,  What  do  you  foresee  here  as 
being  possible  in  this  strategic  consen- 
sus? Do  you  not  anticipate  any  dif- 
ficulty in  your  growing  relations  with 
the  moderate  Arab  governments  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia — Egypt  more  remote- 
ly—  but  what  effect  do  you  expect 
this  to  have  in  your  relations  with 
them? 

A.  I  wouldn't  anticipate  it  would 
have  any  effect  because  we  have  been  in 
the  process  of  conducting  discussions 
with  Egypt  along  these  lines.  We  have 
not  looked  for  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Our  relationships  with  them  are 
somewhat  different  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. 

Clearly,  we  are  talking  about  joint 
planning  in  some  respects,  collaborative 
studies  and  efforts  which  focus  on  the 
external  threats  to  the  region,  which  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  region  could  be  vic- 
timized by  and  have  in  some  instances 
had  a  very  direct  exposure  in  the  recent 
past.  So  I  do  not  see  these  as  mutually 
contradictory  and,  perhaps  in  a  historic 
sense,  ultimately  dependent  on  progress 
which  we  hope  to  achieve  in  the  peace 
process,  a  converging  set  of  interests. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  clear  up  one 
apparent  contradiction.  Today  Prime 
Minister  Begin  said  he  does  not  want 
American  troops.  He  wants  American 
tools  that  Israel  can  defend  itself. 
What,  then,  would  the  purpose  and 


what  would  be  the  focus  and  scope  of 
these  joint  military  exercises? 

A.  I  think,  again,  we're  talking 
about — and  it  is  true,  inciden- 
tally— Prime  Minister  Begin  has  made 
very  clear  in  discussions  I  had  in  Israel 
last  spring  and  in  his  discussions  with 
the  President  this  week  that  Israel  is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  it  will 
defend  itself.  It  has  been  prepared,  as  it 
has  historically  been  prepared,  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  to  do  precisely 
that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  all 
know  that  potentially  there  is  always  a 
great  danger  of  major  interventionism 
by  outside  powers  into  the  region  where 
it  would  be  necessary  for  collaborative, 
cooperative  work  by  the  nations  of  the 
region  that  are  threatened  and  by  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  which  has  such 
a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome. 

Q.  And  do  joint  military  exercises 
suggest  that,  in  the  event  of  outside 
interference,  Israeli  and  American 
troops  then  would  be  prepared  to  fight 
alongside  each  other  against  this  ex- 
ternal— 

A.  I  wouldn't  go  beyond  what  I 
have  already  said  because  perhaps 
already  from  what  I've  said  you're  going 
to  be  inclined  to  inflate  this  beyond  its 
more  practical  aspects.  I  think,  clearly, 
that  as  strategic  partners  we  have  a 
common  interest  in  defending  our  vital 
interests.  I  won't  put  any  more  ominous 
overtone  on  that  other  than  to  state  it 
as  a  simple  fact,  and  it  has  always  been. 

Q.  Is  there  at  this  point  any  con- 
sensus between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  on  strategy  for  proceeding  in 
the  autonomy  talks? 

A.  Is  there  a  consensus?  I  think 
there  is  certainly  a  consensus  to  get  on 
with  the  task  immediately  to  maintain 
that  effort  within  the  framework  of  the 
Camp  David  accords.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  work  done  earlier  in  the 
previous  Administration  by  Ambassador 
Linowitz  has  been  extensive,  and  in 
some  cases  very  explicit,  and  achieve- 
ments have  been  made. 

There  was  a  quietus  period,  where 
everything  stalled  out.  I  would  hope  we 
would  pick  up  from  that,  building  on 
what  has  already  been  established  so 
competently  in  that  previous  effort.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  very  early  on 
because  I  think  after  this  meeting  on  the 
23d  and  24th  we  will  have  an  easier 
grasp.  But  we  would  hope  that  meeting 
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would  set  an  agenda  for  specific  ac- 
complishments, benchmarks,  and  a  fixed 
time  schedule  in  which  to  achieve  them. 

Q.  How  will  the  United  States  be 
represented  at  that  meeting? 

A.  We  feel  it's  best  to  be  repre- 
sented by  those  who  have  the  most  in- 
timate feel  for  what  has  preceded  and 
the  situation  in  the  area.  So  it  would  be 
our  two  local  ambassadors,  our  Am- 
bassador to  Israel  and  our  Ambassador 
to  Egypt,  with  a  representative  from  the 
State  Department  here,  of  course. 
Following  that  meeting,  we  will  then 
make  a  decision  as  to  what  level  would 
be  most  appropriate  for  future  meetings. 

Q.  You've  made  a  reference  before 
to  the  phrase  you  have  used  about 
"meat  on  the  bones"  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  strategic  cooperation;  and  in  the 
course  of  some  of  your  remarks  today 
you  alluded  to  a  few  examples. 

Now,  given  [the  earlier]  question 
and  your  own  anxiety  about  everybody 
running  with  a  different  kind  of 
headline,  so  to  speak,  I  wonder  if 
you'd  be  good  enough  to  run  down 
some  of  that  "meat"  right  now  so  we 
could  get  it  as  clearly  as  possible. 

A.  I  suppose  the  most  self-defeating 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  out  ahead  of 
the  discussions  which  we  are  now  pro- 
gramed to  take  place.  That  is  already 
a  constraint  that  I  don't  think  serves 
any  purpose  to  violate  today.  It  could  be 
any  number  of  things,  and  it  can  be  an 
elaboration  and  an  expansion  of  the 
things  I  talked  about  already;  it  could  be 
some  entirely  different  things.  But  all 
these  things  are  going  to  have  to  be 
governed  by  the  practical  constraints  of 
American  capabilities  in  the  near  term 
and  political  considerations. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Israeli  requests 
or  agreements  on  additional  military 
and  economic  aid  or  new  weapon 
systems  to  help  you  flesh  out  these 
bugs? 

A.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Israel,  just  like  the  United  States  and  all 
Western  industrialized  states  today,  is 
suffering  the  consequences  of  runaway 
inflation  and  declining  productivity  and 
a  general  economic  malaise  which  justify 
some  mention  of  additional  Israeli  needs 
in  the  period  ahead.  There  were  ex- 
changes, both  with  Secretary  Regan — 
our  Secretary  of  Treasury — and  the 
Prime  Minister  and  with  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister.  During  these 
exchanges  we  made  il  very  clear  that 
faced  with  some  very 


serious  constraints  and  that  these  con- 
straints will  have  an  effect  on  our  flex- 
ibility to  deal  with  additional  levels  of 
assistance  in  the  period  ahead.  I  would 
say  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
broad  exchange  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  issues  that  you're 
discussing  the  passing  on  of  in- 
telligence information  from  American 
spy  satellites  to  the  Israelis? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  is  no,  there 
has  been  no  such  specific  request.  I 
would  be  disingenuous  if  I  were  not  to 
suggest  to  you  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  meeting  with  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  and  increased  intelligence 
assistance  to  Israel  will  clearly  be  one  of 
the  topics.  But  we  don't  ever,  in  an 
public  venue,  go  into  detail  on  that. 

Q.  This  morning  Prime  Minister 
Begin  defended  in  great  detail 
President  Sadat's  recent  crackdown 
in  Egypt  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Khomeini — in  quoting  him — "fanatic 
to  destabilize  the  stability  in  Egypt." 
Do  you  agree  with  the  President's 
view  that  Sadat  should — 

A.  I  never  make  it  the  habit  to  be 
presumptive  enough  to  make  value 
judgments  on  the  view  of  a  head  of  state 
of  a  friendly  government,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  do  that  today,  and  I  think 
enough  is  said  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  other  American 
officials  at  any  time  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  to  show  greater  restraint  in 
his  military  operations  toward  other 
countries  in  the  Middle  East?  And,  in 
particular,  did  the  Israeli  air  strikes 
against  Baghdad  and  Beirut  come  up? 
What  was  his  response  to  that? 

A.  No,  they  did  not  come  up;  and, 
frankly,  we  viewed  those  circumstances 
as  circumstances  that  are  now  behind 
us.  Those  circumstances  themselves, 
those  events,  generated  actions  and 
counteractions  which  are  also  behind  us. 
We  did  focus,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
on  the  strategic  relationship — if  you 
will,  the  strategic  partnership,  the 
alliance,  in  that  sense  of  the  word — bet- 
ween Israel  and  the  United  States  and 
the  mutuality  of  obligations  incurred  on 
both  sides  in  such  a  relationship.  And  I 
think  that's  understood  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Even  though  there  is  no  link — 
as  you've  said  several  times — between 
the  AWACS  and  the  new  strategic 
relationship,  was  the  discussion — or 
no  direct  link — was  the  discussion 
about  the  strategic  relationship  at 
least  partly  intended  to  assuage  the 


Israelis  or  make  them  feel  that  th 
are  protected  against  any  threat  t 
they  perceive  from  the  AWACS? 

A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  reall 
spurious  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  I 
discussed  the  strategic  relationship 
ing  my  visit  to  Israel  last  spring.  It 
dialogue,  incidentally,  that's  been  g< 
on  for  some  4  years;  but  usually  it  1 
been  confined  to  rhetoric. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  make  the  pi 
very,  very  clearly  that  on  this  occas 
the  Israeli  side  came  to  Washington 
this  high  on  their  agenda  of  objecth 
So  the  connotation  you've  put  on  it 
your  question  would  not  be  correct. 

Q.  So  that  I,  at  least  for  one, 
don't  go  out  of  here  reporting  arm 
China — arms  sales  that  caused  yoi 
some  concern — 

A.  All  right.  I'd  be  very  upset  i: 
were  to  do  that.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  — about  the  way  we  all  rep 
ed  it.  I  don't  understand  whether 
is  some  new  breakthrough — 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  — in  strategic  cooperation 
tween  Israel  and  the  United  State 
Have  you  agreed  on  these  exampl 
that  you  used  or  have  we  simply 
agreed  to  talk  about  it  as  a  result 
this  meeting?  Can  you  put  it  in  so 
perspective? 

A.  Let  me  put  it  in  a  greater 
perspective.  As  I  say,  there  has  bee 
strategic  dialogue  under  way  betwe 
the  United  States  and  Israel  for  at 
3-4  years.  When  I  went  to  Israel  ir 
May,  I  talked  about  expanding  this 
giving  it  a  greater  sense  of  urgencj 
specificity.  In  the  intervening  perio  1 
think  both  sides  thought  about  how  i 
would  do  it. 

In  our  case,  we  focused  on  the  i 
areas  of  potential  collaboration  I  sp ; 
to:  some  limited  prepositioning,  sor 
joint  exercises — especially,  perhaps  i 
the  naval  area — and  some  planning 
which  could  lead  to  further  collaboi 
tion.  The  Israeli  side  did  the  same,  i 
they  came  with  a  somewhat  fuller  1 1 

Now,  the  question  is:  Did  we  aje 
to  anything  in  this  visit?  The  answt  t 
that  is  yes.  We  agreed  to  start  an  - 
mediate  dialogue  and  joint  efforts  '  ii 
will  include  not  only  the  three  area  I 
spoke  to  but  also  any  other  propos 
that  the  Government  of  Israel  may  I 
to  put  forward. 

Now,  the  only  thing  I'd  want  t<  :a 
tion  you  on  is  that  I  wouldn't  view  ffl 
as  some  historic  event  of  unusual 
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dficanoe  but,  rather,  as  an  important 
nnsus  of  view  to  get  on  with  an  im- 
tant  task  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
ornments  and  that  it  will  be  conduct- 
nuler  the  constraints  and  restraints 
|  I  gpoke  to.  That  means  it's  going  to 
i  long-term  evolutionary  process. 

Q.  Does  that  mean,  when  you 
ted  about  political  constraints, 
■Mtk  or  political  constraints  in  the 
Idle  East  such  as  one  thinks  of? 

A.  I  think  both — in  the  broader 
*?  here  at  home.  Anything  that  gets 

*  to  commitments  and  obligations  in- 
,-es  coordination  and  consultation 

t  the  Congress.  In  the  region,  it's 
\-  important  also  that  the  objectives 
•  hings  be  viewed  by  neighboring 
moderate  Arab  states,  as  being 
i  -  those  kinds  of  things  that  are 
entially  available  to  them  at  some 
it.  In  some  instances  there  have  been 
•ussions.  But,  of  course,  our  relation- 
with  Israel  is  rather  advanced  in 
t  regard. 

Q.  Could  I  ask  you  a  kind  of  a 
il's  advocate  question?  Some  people 
d  would  have  said  that  because  of 

A.  I'm  trying  to  find  out  who  is  the 
il  now.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  This  is  an  imaginary  devil — or, 
east,  some  editorial  writers  who 
e  said  that  because  of  the  Israeli 
is  on  Baghdad  and  Beirut,  and  ob- 
uslv  the  lack  of  consultation,  that 
I  nited  States  should  have  used 
visit  of  Mr.  Begin  as  an  opportuni- 

0  really  be  rather  firm  and  tough 

1  unrewarding. 

In  fact,  as  you've  said,  those  two 
jects  apparently  did  not  come  up. 
i  from  talking  to  the  Israelis, 
v're  rather  pleased  because  they 
that  they  are  on  a  very  positive 
k  with  the  United  States.  Can  you 
discuss  the  psychology  of 
omacy  dealing  with  the  Israelis — 
it's  more  the  carrot  than,  say,  the 
k? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  characterize 
'■  discussions  as  being  either  carrots  or 

-  i  would  characterize  your  ques- 
1  as  being  a  very  neat  devil's  ad- 
uestion. 

•:  my  answer  to  the  earlier 
■  ith  respect  to  our  strategic 
'nership,  mutuality  of  obligations,  the 

•  that  these  subjects  have  been 
Jjaaed  in  detail  well  before  this  visit 

*  to  rest  any  advocacy  for  one. 
he  fact  that  there  were  exten- 


sive exchanges  on  mutual  interests, 
mutual  responsibilities  and  obligations — 
and  I  can  tell  you  in  the  case  of  the 
AWACS,  for  example,  the  expositions 
were  rather  clear  and  concise  and 
unbending  on  both  sides.  So  I  would 
hope  that  your  "devil"  will  go  back  to  the 
prayer  table  [laughter]  and  look  for 
something  else. 

Q.  As  you  know,  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bians, in  particular,  have  taken  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  AWACS  sale  and 
also  in  the  progress  of  the  autonomy 
talks.  If  you  should  be  in  a  position  at 
any  time  in  the  near  future  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  anyone  in  authority 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  do  you  feel  now  that 
you're  in  a  position  [laughter] — 

A.  That's  a  hypothetical. 

Q.  Just  a  hypothetical. 

A.  All  right. 

Q.  I'm  trying  to  be  helpful. 
[Laughter.]  Do  you  feel  that  you're  in 
a  position  to  reassure  them  on  both 
those  counts:  1)  that  the  AWACS  sale 
is  on  track;  and,  2)  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Begin  is 
serious  about  pursuing  a  settlement  to 
the  autonomy  problem? 

A.  In  the  hypothetical  case  I  would 
be  speaking  to  any  other  interested  par- 
ty in  the  region.  In  the  near  future  or 
distant  future,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this  Administration's  clear 
dedication  to  the  proposition  that  the 
successful  transfer  of  the  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  in  the  vital  interest  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  a  contributor  to 
regional  stability.  There  will  be  suffi- 
cient transfer  arrangements  associated 
with  this  sale  that  will  obviate  the  lesson 
and  diminish  the  concerns — legitimate 
concerns — that  anyone  might  have  with 
respect  to  its  character.  I  will  put  that 
aside. 

With  respect  to  the  peace  process,  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  that  both  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat  in 
the  recent  meeting  in  Alexandria  clearly 
committed  themselves  to  an  autonomy 
process,  to  the  resumption  of  that  proc- 
ess, with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  has 
been  lacking  in  the  recent  past  for  a 
host  of  reasons — perhaps,  over  which 
neither  side  had  control  over — and  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  going  to  be 
an  active  partner  in  this  process.  We 
seek  the  earliest  possible  achievement  of 
an  autonomy  agreement  and  that  for 
whatever  reason,  both  Egypt  and 
Israel — and  they  may  be  differing 


reasons — feel  a  similar  sense  of  urgency 
on  the  need  to  do  this.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  done  by  April  of  this  coming  year. 

Q.  Could  you  clarify  one  phrase 
you've  used  twice  now  before  you 
leave  us?  You  talked  about  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations.  Are  you 
talking  in  a  legal,  formal  sense?  Have 
we  incurred  some  new  obligations  and 
responsibilities  toward  Israel,  and 
have  they  promised  some  obligations 
toward  us? 

A.  No,  not  in  the  sense  of  your 
question;  I  think  in  the  sense  of  the 
understanding  in  a  broader  sense — the 
spirit  of  partnership — and  that  is  that 
one  side  takes  very  careful  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  side  in 
whatever  they  do.  And  that  is  not  a 
legalistic  obligation. 
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"Good  Morning, 
America" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  by 
David  Hartman  and  Steve  Bell  for 
ABC-TV's  "Good  Morning,  America"  on 
September  11,  1981.1 

Q.  Yesterday  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  of 
Israel  concluded  2  days  of  talks  in 
Washington  and  in  these  talks,  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  it  is  being 
reported  this  morning,  agreed  to  what 
is  called  a  new  "strategic  collabora- 
tion," including  perhaps  joint  naval 
maneuvers,  the  stockpiling  of  some 
American  supplies  in  Israel,  and  joint 
planning  to  counter  the  Soviets. 

We  understand  that  this 
"strategic  collaboration,"  if  you  will, 
is  something  that  Israel  has  always 
wanted,  but  perhaps  other  Administra- 
tions have  shied  away  from  because 
they  were  concerned  about  Arab  reac- 
tion. What  do  you  say  to  the  Arabs  to 
reassure  them  about  this  new  report 
this  morning? 
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A.  I  wouldn't  describe  previous  Ad- 
ministrations' attitudes  quite  so  sharply. 
There  has  been  a  dialogue  underway 
with  Israel  for  almost  4  years  on  this 
topic.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
frustration  on  both  sides  that  nothing 
specific  has  been  arrived  at.  We  are 
also,  as  you  know,  engaging  in  similar 
discussions  with  some  of  the  moderate 
Arab  regimes,  and  I  won't  be  specific 
but  we  do  not  see  these  as  threatening 
steps  against  moderate  Arab  coun- 
tries— precisely  the  opposite.  These  are 
coordinating  actions  which  are  designed 
to  deal  with  the  external  threats  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  from  Soviet  proxies 
perhaps,  and  there  has  been  a  rash  of 
that  in  the  area  as  you  know. 

Q.  Have  you  already  had  some 
reaction  from  the  Arabs  that  would  in- 
dicate that  they  are  already  reassured 
about  what  we're  reading  and  hearing 
this  morning? 

A.  No,  nor  have  we  sought  any 
because  we've  been  engaged  in  similar 
discussions  with  them.  You'll  recall  when 
the  President  sent  me  to  the  Middle 
East  this  past  spring,  we  talked  about 
strategic  consensus  to  deal  with  external 
threats. 

That's  a  consensus  which  is  already 
in  place.  It  is  a  consensus  which,  in- 
cidently,  has  sustained  us  well  in  the 
Lebanon  crisis.  So  this  doesn't  require 
any  new  spectacular  approaches  and  is, 
indeed,  not  that.  It'll  be  limited  and 
moderated  by  practical  realities  and 
political  considerations. 

Q.  Another  key  element  of  your 
strategic  plan  is  the  AWACS  [airborne 
warning  and  control  system]  radar 
planes  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
sophisticated  military  equipment.  And 
while  you  were  holding  a  news  con- 
ference yesterday  reaffirming  recom- 
mitment, Prime  Minister  Begin  was 
on  Capitol  Hill  arguing  against  the 
sale  of  AWACS.  If  Congress  stops 
AWACS  or  weapons  deliveries  to  the 
Saudis,  would  we  still  go  ahead  with 
the  Israeli  strategic  cooperation? 

A.  Let  me  tell  you  while  I  was 
discussing  it  in  a  news  conference, 
Prime  Minister  Begin  was  asked  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Israeli  view  on 
the  Hill.  He's  not  here  in  this  country 
lobbying  against  the  AWACS,  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  stated  that 
himself  repeatedly  during  his  visit.  He 

that  it  is  not  Israel's  role  to  in- 
tervene in  an  issue  which  involves  coor- 
ion  between  the  executive  and 
ative  branches  which  is  underway. 


That  would  be  unacceptable  interven- 
tion. I  know  the  Prime  Minister  feels 
very  strongly  about  that  because  I've 
discussed  it  with  him  personally.  Now  he 
does  feel  that  he,  when  asked,  must 
answer  from  his  own  perspective.  But 
I'll  add  also  that  he  has  heard  our 
perspective  in  great  detail,  and  we  feel 
that  the  logic  underpinning  this  action  is 
compelling  and  will,  indeed,  in  the  long 
run  meet  the  vital  interests  of  Israel. 

Let  me  say  also  that  this  is  not  an 
issue  that  just  was  created  with  the 
Reagan  Administration.  There's  been  a 
dialogue  on  this  subject  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  are  not  engaged  in  carrots  or 
sticks  or  threats  or  blackmail  with 
respect  to  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
issue.  It  stands  on  its  own  merits.  The 
relationship  with  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  historic.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
derailed  by  particular  differences  or  par- 
ticular issues.  It  must  not  be.  And  now 
that  doesn't  mean  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider this  AWACS  proposition  an  ex- 
tremely important  one.  This  is  part  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  must 
be  responsible  for  American  foreign 
policy.  And,  indeed,  we  are  both  best 
served — both  governments — if  that  prin- 
ciple is  preserved. 

Q.  Last  week  on  this  program, 
Senator  Gary  Hart  said  that  we  should 
not  give  the  Saudis  strategic  weapons 
because  they  are  an  unstable  regime 
and  also  that  they  wouldn't  be  able  to 
protect  against  Soviet  espionage. 

A.  I  wouldn't  describe  the  Saudi 
regime  as  unstable  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  interests 
of  the  Western  world  to  continue  to 
work  in  collaboration  with  that  regime 
and  that  Saudi  Arabia  remains,  as  it 
has,  a  sovereign  nation,  essentially 
oriented  toward  Western  interests.  Cer- 
tainly not  only  past  and  historic 
performances  by  that  government  but 
most  recent  performance,  especially  in 
the  Lebanon  crisis,  especially  in  the  vital 
area  of  Western  oil  needs,  has  under- 
lined, as  perhaps  nothing  else  has  here 
before,  the  importance  of  that 
American-Saudi  Arabian  relationship. 

Q.  There  are  a  lot  of  concerns,  as 
you  know,  here  about  the  Israeli  at- 
tacks on  the  nuclear  reactor  in  Iraq 
and  also  the  bombing  in  Beirut  recent- 
ly. Did  you  get  any  assurances  from 
Prime  Minister  Begin  that  this  kind  of 
attack  is  not  going  to  happen  again? 


A.  We  neither  sought  an 
received  any.  These  issues  have  b» 
discussed  in  detail  between  our  tw 
governments,  and  the  events  asso 
with  them  are  now  behind  us.  Son 
those  events  were  not  particularly 
fortable  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
we  have  talked  about  a  strategic  r 
tionship — a  new  one,  a  reinvigora 
one,  if  you  will — and  that  relation 
incurs  automatically  mutual  obliga 
on  both  parties — a  true  partnersh 
you  will — and  that  means  that  act 
taken  by  one  side  must  always  cor 
the  vital  interests  of  the  other,  an 
think  that  understanding  is  very,  i 
clear. 

Q.  The  new  agreement  with 
Israel,  could  it  possibly  lead  to  a 
mal  defense  agreement? 

A.  I  don't  visualize  that  at  all. 
That's  not  the  intent  of  these  coor 
dinating  steps  that  we  are  talking 
They  are  modest  in  character,  and 
are  very  finitely  limited  by  both  pc 
and  practical  considerations. 

Q.  In  the  last  week,  as  we  a 
know,  President  Sadat  in  Egypt 
put  in  jail  some  1,500  people — p« 
and/or  religious  critics.  How  coi 
ed  is  our  government  about  thes 
events  right  now  in  Cairo? 

A.  Our  government's  position 
freedom  of  the  press  is  well-know 
of  course,  regret  this  incident,  am 
have  made  our  position  on  it  clear 
Cairo. 

Q.  Is  there  any  concern  that 
Egyptian  Government  might  hav 
stability  problem? 

A.  We  don't  anticipate  anythi ; 
that  kind.  There's  nothing  to  sugg< 
that. 

Q.  What's  the  next  step  as  f 
the  autonomy  talks,  the  Camp  D 
talks?  When  are  you  next  going  • 
down  personally  and  get  involve ' 

A.  Personally,  that  remains  1 1 
seen.  I've  been  very  actively  invol  < 
a  number  of  weeks  now — months  I 
we  are  very,  very  pleased  that  bo 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  agreed  to  ■  I 
vene  and  resume  these  talks  on  tl  ! 
and  the  24th  of  this  month  in  Eg?  I 
We'll  see  shortly  thereafter  at  wh 
the  United  States  will  participate  V 
are  going  to  participate  in  those. 
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eapons 

The  following  statement  was  made  to 
hy  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr., 

■  '-y  for  Political  Affairs,  on 
tember  H,  1981. 

•terday  in  Berlin,  Secretary  Haig 
tiled  that  the  United  States,  along 

many  other  members  of  the  world 
lmunity,  has  been  for  some  time  con- 
ned over  reports  of  use  of  lethal 
mieal  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and 
;theast  Asia.  He  announced  that  the 
I.  Government  now  had  physical 
ience  from  Southeast  Asia  found  to 
tain  three  potent  toxic  agents. 

oretary  Haig  promised,  we  are 
ing  steps  to  provide  this  information 
rid  community  through  the 
■.tions,  its  member  govern- 
ed through  the  representatives 
he  national  and  international  press 

lay. 
Reports  of  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
!  agents  in  Southeast  Asia  date  back 
976.  The  United  States  has  publicly 
ressed  its  concern  about  these  events 
mmerous  occasions  over  these  years, 
have  privately  and  formally  ex- 
ssed  our  concern  to  the  Soviet,  Viet- 
lese,  and  Laotian  Governments,  only 
>e  told  that  our  concerns  are  un- 
ruled. 

In  June  1980,  we  prepared  a 
-page  compendium  of  reports  of 

deal  weapons  use,  and  we  used  that 
ipendium  as  a  basis  for  supporting 
December  1980  U.N.  resolution  to 

ilish  an  impartial  international  in- 
"igation  into  reports  of  chemical 
pons  use.  We  followed  that  with  an 
ate  to  the  compendium  in  March 

After  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts 
btain  physical  evidence  of  chemical 
pons  use,  we  have  recently  un- 
bred significant,  though  preliminary, 
trmation  to  demonstrate  clearly  that 

ncerns  were  entirely  justified. 
Specifically,  we  believe  we  have  ob- 
|d  good  evidence  that  rather  than  a 
ional  lethal  chemical  agent,  three 

I  lethal  mycotoxins  of  the 
ithecene  group  have  been  used.  A 
oxin  is  a  poison  typically  produced 

by  living  organisms.  Analysis 
leaf  and  stem  sample  from  Kam- 
^ea  has  revealed  high  levels  of  lethal 
ns  of  the  trichothecene  group. 


The  levels  detected  were  up  to  20  times 
greater  than  any  recorded  natural  out- 
break. 

Since  normal  background  levels  of 
these  toxins  are  essentially  undetectable, 
the  high  levels  found  are  considered  to 
be  abnormal,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  such  levels  could  have  occurred  in  a 
natural  intoxication.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  mycotoxins  do  not  occur  naturally 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  possession  and  use  of  toxins  is  a 
violation  of  both  the  1925  Geneva  pro- 
tocol and  the  1972  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
customary  international  law  of  armed 
conflict. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  a 
number  of  medical  doctors  working  on 
this  problem  have  visited  Southeast 
Asia.  They  visited  the  borders  in  ques- 
tion, interviewed  and  examined 
refugees,  reviewed  medical  records  in- 
cluding public  health  data,  and  spoke 
directly  with  eyewitnesses  to  events  in 
both  Laos  and  Kampuchea. 

Detailed  analyses  of  this  and  other 
information  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
mycotoxins,  not  traditional  chemical 
warfare  agents,  produced  the  bizarre  ef- 
fects which  caused  the  reported  deaths. 
The  test  results  we  have  recently  ob- 
tained, together  with  the  information 
provided  by  the  physicians  who  have 
visited  Southeast  Asia,  represent  strong 
and  compelling,  but  nonetheless 


preliminary,  evidence  that  the  lethal 
agents  used  are  mycotoxins. 

I  want  to  caution  you  that  there  are 
certainly  other  agents  being  used  that 
we  have  not  yet  identified.  In- 
capacitating and  riot  control  agents,  as 
well  as  other  possible  lethal  agents,  may 
be  involved. 

We  are  attempting  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  from  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea in  an  effort  to  obtain  cor- 
roborative evidence.  We  are  sharing  this 
information  with  the  U.N.  group  of  ex- 
perts investigating  chemical  weapons 
use,  as  well  as  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States  believes  that  in 
the  light  of  this  new  information,  in- 
creased efforts  must  be  made  to  visit 
the  regions  where  chemical  attacks  are 
being  reported.  We  have,  therefore, 
urged  the  Secretary  General's  group  of 
experts  to  take  steps  immediately  to 
visit  refugee  camps  and  the  areas  of 
reported  attacks  in  Kampuchea  and  the 
other  regions  in  question  to  obtain 
testimony  firsthand  from  eyewitnesses 
and  victims  of  attacks,  medical  person- 
nel, officials  of  refugee  organizations, 
and  any  other  evidence  available. 

We  have  also  urged  that  the  utmost 
effort  be  made  to  contact  and  obtain 
testimony  from  the  many  victims  and 
eyewitnesses  who  have  departed  the 
refugee  camps  and  started  new  lives 
elsewhere.  ■ 


Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement 
With  Egypt 


by  Harry  R.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Statement  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  and  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  September 
10,  1981.  Mr.  Marshall  is  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. l 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  appear  before 
these  subcommittees  today  to  discuss 
the  agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Egypt. 
On  June  29,  during  the  visit  here  of  the 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Energy  and  Elec- 
tricity, this  agreement  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Haig  and  Minister  Abaza.  We 


consider  this  agreement  important  to 
our  interests  in  the  vital  and  sensitive 
Middle  East  region  and  supportive  of 
our  nonproliferation  policies.  The  agree- 
ment will  be  potentially  significant  to 
both  countries  in  Egypt's  development 
of  nuclear  power. 

Background  to  the  Agreement 

The  concept  of  nuclear  cooperation  has 
been  discussed  with  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  since  1974.  Our  consideration  of 
this  subject  has,  thus,  spanned  four  Ad- 
ministrations. In  1976  tentative  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  regarding  such  cooperation,  but 
neither  agreement  was  ever  signed. 

After  the  1977-78  review  of  U.S. 
nonproliferation  policy  by  the  previous 
Administration,  identical  draft 
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agreements  were  provided  to  both  these 
countries,  which  incorporated  all  of  the 
provisions  required  by  the  Atomic 
Ener-v  Act.  as  amended,  together  with 
special  provisions  which  were  considered 
appropriate  in  new  of  the  situation  m 
the  Middle  East.  At  that  time,  Israel  in- 
dicated that  it  did  not  wish  to  pursue  an 
agreement.  Our  discussions  with  Egypt 
continued  and  resulted  in  the  agreement 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  A 
very  significant  event  occurred  over  the 
course  of  these  discussions— Egypt 
ratified  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

I  NPT) 

In  December  1980,  Egypt  announced 

that  it  intended  to  undertake  a  prompt, 
major  effort  to  establish  a  significant 
program  to  meet  its  future  energy 
need*  This  was  to  be  accomplished,  in 
part  bv  acquiring  several  nuclear  power 
reactors  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
\t  the  same  time,  Egypt  announced  its 
intention  to  ratify  the  NPT,  which  it  had 
signed  in  1968,  and  to  conclude  a 
safeguards  agreement  with  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
covering  all  of  its  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities, as  required  by  the  treaty. 

In  February  1981,  Egypt  joined 
what  now  numbers  112  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  which  have  renounced  the 
manufacture  or  acquisition  of  nuclear 
explosives  and  agreed  to  accept  IAEA 
safeguards  on  all  their  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  The  United  States  warmly 
welcomed  this  step,  and  I  cannot 

rstate  the  importance  we  attach  to  it. 
This  far-sighted  step  of  extraordinary 
statesmanship  reflects  the  wisdom  and 
commitment  of  President  Sadat  and  his 
government  to  the  cause  of  lasting  peace 
and  regional  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
NIT  adherence  by  a  state  of  Egypt's 
is  a  major  advance  in  the 
ment  of  the  international  non- 
proliferation  regime  of  which  the  NPT  is 
the  linchpin. 

In  taking  this  step,  Egypt  also  an- 
nounced that  it  intended  to  commit  up 
■Million  annually  from  its  oil 

elopment  of  alter- 
rgy,  including 
'  also  express'  i 
lied  by  Article  IV  of 

ould  facilitate 
pmenl  by  the 
i  .it in-r  advanced 

■mi  Egyptian 
rm 
i  ;   n  1979  thai 
Mr-  option  to 
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needs,  is,  in  our  view,  prudent  and  well- 
considered.  We  consider  Egypt  s  expec- 
tation that  its  adherence  to  the  NPl 
would  facilitate  nuclear  cooperation  to 
be  fully  justified  and  in  conformity  with 
similar  expectations  of  the  other  NP1 

Par  We  have  long  expressed  our  strong 
preference  that  our  existing  cooperating 
partners  in  nuclear  energy  be  parties  to 
the  NPT  and  that  new  partners 
facilitate  conclusion  of  the  necessary 
agreement  with  us  by  adhering  to  the 
treaty  Our  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
Egypt's  desire  to  conclude  this  agree- 
ment promptly  in  order  to  advance  its 
peaceful  nuclear  development  is  one 
reflection  of  our  recognition  of  Egypt  s 
decision  to  ratify  the  NPT.  This  is  an  at- 
titude which  we  share  with  other 
nuclear  supplier  states  with  which  Egypt 
is  also  concluding  agreements  and 
discussing  its  plans  for  development  ot 
nuclear  power. 


Specific  Provisions 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
agreement  we  have  signed  with  Egypt, 
whose  text  and  supporting  documents 
reflecting  its  review  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  been  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President. 

In  large  measure,  this  agreement  is 
substantially  identical  to  the  numerous 
new  and  renegotiated  agreements  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  which  we 
have  concluded  with  other  countries  and 
the  IAEA  in  the  past  few  years  and 
which  have  previously  been  before  the 
Congress  for  review.  These  have  includ- 
ed agreements  with  Canada,  Australia, 
Morocco,  Indonesia,  Peru,  Bangladesh, 
and  Colombia.  Like  those  recent 
agreements,  it  contains  all  of  the  provi- 
sions required  to  be  included  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended.  Provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  require 
safeguards  and  adequate  physical  pro- 
tection on  items  supplied  by  the  United 
States  and  nuclear  material  produced 
through  their  use  and  U.S.  consent  to 
arrangements  for  the  storage, 
retransfer,  enrichment,  reprocessing,  or 
alteration  in  form  or  content  of  material 
or  equipment  subject  to  the  agreement. 
A  peaceful-use  assurance  and  full-scope 
safeguards  commitment  are  also  includ- 
ed. The  Congress  has  established  these 
numerous  requirements  specifically  with 
a  view  to  such  agreements  advancing 
IS.  nonproliferation  interests. 


This  agreement  reflects  other 
features  not  common  to  all  of  our  other 
agreements  but  shared  with  some  of 
them.  These  features  further  our  non- 
proliferation  interests  while  serving  the 
common  interests  of  both  countries  con- 
cluding this  agreement.  For  example, 
the  only  fuel  authorized  for  transfer  is 
low-enriched  uranium— the  type  used  in 
power  reactors.  Other  forms  of  special 
nuclear  material  may  be  exported  only 
in  small  quantities  for  purposes  such  as 
laboratory  use  or  in  certain  insignificant 
forms.  Egypt's  principal  interest  in  con- 
cluding this  agreement  is  to  aid  the 
development  of  an  electrical  power 
generating  program.  It  had  no  fuel  re- 
quirement for  other  forms  of  special 
nuclear  material  and  so,  like  some  othei 
countries  with  which  we  have  concludec 
such  agreements,  sought  no  provision  h 
this  agreement  to  permit  transfer  of 
such  material.  We  consider  that  thiSj 
feature  is  both  appropriate  to  Egypt's 
requirements  and  supportive  of  our  noi 
proliferation  interests  in  the  region. 

Moreover  the  agreement  includes 
certain  special  features  which  have  not 
been  characteristic  of  our  agreements 
with  states  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
but  which  we  and  Egypt  agreed  were 
desirable  because  of  the  sensitive  situa 
tion  in  the  Middle  East.  These  feature 
relate  to  disposition  of  spent  fuel 
originally  supplied  by  the  United  Stafe 
or  irradiated  in  U.S.-supplied  reactors 
Egypt  has  no  present  interest  in  m- 
digenously  reprocessing  such  fuel.  Th< 
agreement  recognizes  this  by  providin 
that  it  shall  not  be  reprocessed  in 

Egypt. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that 
the  event  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  concern  from  a  non- 
proliferation  standpoint,  either  party 
may  require  that  any  such  spent  fuel 
removed  from  Egypt  to  a  mutually 
agreed  third  country  or,  if  the  Umtec 
States  is  prepared  to  receive  it,  to  th 
United  States.  The  agreement  does  r, 
oblige  us  to  accept  this  fuel.  Before  t 
United  States  was  to  accept  such  spe 
power  reactor  fuel,  appropriate 
agreements  would  have  to  be  concluc 
in  accordance  with  Section  131  of  th< 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  1978 
Department  of  Energy  authorization 
for  civilian  applications.  If,  in  the  ml 
arrangements  are  made  under  which 
United  States  could  accept  such  fuel 
this  agreement  would  not  conflict  wi 
such  arrangements.  Even  if  this  is  n 
the  case,  however,  the  agreements  ] 
visions  would  serve  the  essential  noi 
proliferation  interests  of  both  count! 
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roviding  for  removal  of  spent  fuel 
i  this  sensitive  region  if  cir- 
Btamffl  necessitating  this  should 
arise. 

We  believe  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
provisions  oi  this  agreement  provide 
tional.  well-considered  framework 
cooperation  in  nuclear  energy  with 
pt.  It  will  facilitate  the  activities 
9  Egypt  desires  to  undertake  to 
with  its  long-term  energy  needs  for 
benefit  of  its  people  but  does  not  ex- 
;  to  activities  which  could  become 
itive  from  a  nonproliferation  stand- 
t.  It  adequately  balances  the  inter- 
ed  interests,  recognized  in  the  NPT, 
ie  advancement  of  peaceful  applica- 
>  of  nuclear  energy  while  preventing 
proliferation  of  nuclear  explosives, 
thus,  consider  that  the  agreement 
lave  signed  with  Egypt  will  be  a 
el  should  we  consider  establishing 
i  a  cooperative  relationship  in 
ear  energy  with  other  states  in  the 
ile  East.  We  are  aware  that  other 
diers  are  also  actively  interested  in 
region's  market  for  nuclear  power, 
we  intend  to  continue  in  our  on- 
g  consultations  with  such  other  sup- 
's, apprising  them  of  the  modalities 
ar  relationship  with  Egypt  and  urg- 
that  they  consider  a  similar  pattern 
iny  relationships  they  may  decide  to 
blish  in  this  region.  We  believe  that 
ful  collaboration  between  suppliers 
customers,  such  as  is  reflected  in 
agreement  with  Egypt,  will  serve 
nonproliferation  interests  of  all 
»s,  within  and  outside  the  region, 
:h  have  an  interest  in  this  area, 
rhe  agreement  does  not  inherently 
blish  any  ceilings  on  the  number  of 
tors  or  amount  of  fuel  which  may  be 
died  under  it,  but  the  agreed  minute 
i  specify  that  the  agreement  would, 
ie  first  instance,  provide  for  supply 
he  United  States  to  Egypt  of  power 
tors  and  fuel  of  about  2,000 
awatts  electric  generating  capacity, 
pt  has  indicated  that  this  is  the  scale 
^operation  which  it  desires  initially 
iscuss  with  the  Department  of 
rgy  as  supplier  of  enriched  uranium 
with  U.S.  vendors  of  power  reac- 

Egypt  has  made  it  clear  to  us  that  it 
be  discussing  procurement  of  reac- 
with  other  vendors  as  well.  Egypt 
signed  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
i  France  and  is  discussing  reactor 
:hases  with  vendors  in  other  coun- 
i.  Egypt  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
many  have  announced  that  they  will 
tly  sign  an  agreement  for  peaceful 
lear  cooperation.  Actual  orders  for 


reactors  or  fuel  under  any  of  these 
agreements  will  be  subject  to  later 
Egyptian  decisions,  into  which  a  number 
of  factors  will  enter,  such  as  prices  and 
financing  arrangements. 

The  U.S.  agreement  includes  no 
commitments  or  understandings  regard- 
ing any  financial  arrangements  for  possi- 
ble future  Egyptian  purchases  of  U.S. 
nuclear  material  or  equipment.  This 
agreement  will  simply  establish  the 
framework  of  governmental  arrange- 
ments, conditions,  and  provisions  within 
which  such  detailed  arrangements  may 
later  be  made,  if  both  parties  and  in- 
terested private  sector  representatives 
can  agree. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  other  agree- 
ments for  cooperation,  this  agreement 
also  contains  numerous  other  provisions, 
which  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
materials  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  only  one  further 
specific  provision. 

The  agreed  minute  notes  Egypt's 
longstanding  effort  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  Middle  Eastern 
nuclear-weapons-free  zone,  including  its 
introduction  of  resolutions  to  advance 
this  idea  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
for  many  years.  Recent  events  have 
demonstrated  that  this  idea  is  gaining 
growing  credibility  and  acceptance 
among  other  interested  states  within 
and  outside  of  this  region.  Israel,  in  par- 
ticular, changed  its  longstanding  posture 
of  abstention  on  this  issue  to  one  of  sup- 
port for  consensus  adoption  of  a  U.N. 
resolution  favoring  it  just  over  a  year 
ago.  The  agreed  minute  reflects  our 
recognition  of  the  contribution  which 
Egypt's  promotion  of  this  idea  has  made 
to  the  development  of  a  stable  and 
secure  future  for  the  region  and  reflects 
also  our  own  consistent  policy  of  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  such  a  zone 
when  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
success  can  be  realized.  As  you  know, 
the  Administration  has  reaffirmed  U.S. 
interest  in  this  concept  and  is  exploring 
ways  by  which  we  might  be  able  to  fur- 
ther it.  The  agreement  is  a  further  en- 
dorsement of  the  contribution  such  a 
zone  might  make  to  regional  security 
and  international  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives. The  agreement's  recognition  of 
Egypt's  significant  contribution  in  this 
regard  is  just  and  proper. 

In  summary  the  Administration  con- 
siders this  proposed  agreement  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Egypt  strongly 


supportive  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  securi- 
ty, commerical,  and  nonproliferation 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  interna- 
tionally. It  is  a  part  of  the  close,  friend- 
ly, and  cooperative  relationship  we  have 
developed  between  our  two  countries. 
We  urge  your  subcommittees  and  the 
full  committee  to  favorably  report  this 
agreement  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Economic  and  Security  Cooperation 
With  Pakistan:  A  Critical  Partnership 


Statejnetits  by  James  L.  Buckley, 
Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science,  and  Technology,  and  M.  Peter 
McPherson,  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID), 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  and  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
September  16,  1981. » 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BUCKLEY 

Some  months  ago,  your  committee 
renewed  the  Administration's  FY  1982 
legislative  and  security  assistance  pro- 
posals relating  to  Pakistan.  As  these 
represented  initial  steps  in  a  longer  term 
program  whose  details  were  still  under 
discussion,  we  appreciated  your  reasons 
for  deferring  action  at  that  time  and 
were  gratified  that  you  did  so  without 
prejudice.  We  and  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  have  used  the  intervening 
months  to  good  effect  and  have  now 
reached  agreement  as  to  the  basic 
outlines  of  a  new  relationship. 

As  you  will  recall,  our  proposals  for 
FY  1982  are  limited  to  economic 
assistance  because  Pakistan  felt  the 
need  for  caution  in  approaching  a  new 
arms  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  With  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan  has  found  itself 
thrust  into  the  unwelcome  status  of  a 
front-line  state  subject  to  all  the  hazards 
that  have  been  the  common  experience 
of  other  countries  which  find  themselves 
in  the  same  neighborhood  with  the 

et  Union  or  its  proxies.  Entrance  in- 
to a  new  arms  relationship  with  the 
United  States  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  risks  to  which  Pakistan  was 
exposed.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been 
just  a  coincidence  that  each  of  my  own 
visits  to  Islamabad — the  first  in  June, 
the  last  just  a  week  ago — coincided  with 
'tacks  across  the  Pakistan 

risks  and  the  rocky 
relationship  between 
the  Pakistan  Government 
to  tiie  ex- 
is  in  support 
conomic  support 
posed  This  it  did 
i  nd 


widely  reported  hearings  and  debates  in 
which  the  advantages  and  risks  of  a  new 
relationship  with  the  United  States  were 
fully  explored.  In  the  meantime,  over 
the  past  4  months,  representatives  of 
our  two  governments  have  been  en- 
gaged in  frequent,  intensive,  and  highly 
fruitful  discussions  focused  on  a  common 
concern  over  Soviet  expansionism  and 
its  implications  for  regional  security. 

Through  its  refusal,  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  pressures,  to  accept  the 
legitimacy  of  the  puppet  regime  in 
Kabul,  Pakistan  has  demonstrated  an 
admirable  willingness  to  stand  by  princi- 
ple and  assume  the  considerable  risks  of 
Soviet  displeasure.  But  the  Pakistanis 
have  taken  an  even  more  decisive  step. 
The  joint  statement  released  following 
my  visit  to  Islamabad  last  June 
represented  a  courageous  decision  on 
their  part  to  embark  on  a  qualitatively 
new  relationship  with  the  United  States 
which  involved  the  risk  of  increased 
Soviet  hostility  and  pressure,  including 
military  attack  by  proxy  forces.  This  ac- 
tion signaled  a  new  confidence  which 
Pakistan  places  in  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
defend  their  national  interests  abroad  by 
offering  support  to  nations  willing  to 
assume  the  risk  of  their  own  defense. 

Basis  for  Relationship 

Our  relationship  is  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  sovereign  equality.  The  United 
States  has  expressly  recognized 
Pakistan's  nonaligned  status  and  the 
restricted  position  it  occupies  in  the 
Islamic  community  of  nations.  As  had 
the  previous  Administration,  we  have 
reaffirmed  the  validity  of  the  1959 
bilateral  agreement,  and  Pakistan  has 
expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the  com- 
mitment conveyed  therein.  We  have 
made  no  additional  commitments  beyond 
those  relating  to  the  programs  we  are 
discussing  here  today.  We  have  one 
overriding  purpose,  and  that  is  to  work 
together  to  create  a  stronger,  more  self- 
reliant  Pakistan  as  it  confronts  Soviet 
power  in  neighboring  Afghanistan. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance which  we  attach  to  this  new  rela- 
tionship. Pakistan's  strategic  location 
athwart  the  sea  lanes  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  taken  on  added  importance 
with  the  advance  of  Soviet  forces 
through  Afghanistan  to  its  very  borders. 


A  strong,  stable,  and  independeri 
Pakistan  is  an  essential  anchor  to  th< 
entire  Southwest  Asian  region.  The 
430,000-man  Pakistan  Army  is  a  higl 
professional  force.  Properly  equippec 
has  the  discipline  and  the  will  to  proi 
Pakistan's  independence  and  territor 
integrity.  Unfortunately,  it  no  longer 
possesses  the  weapons  required  for  e 
credible  defense  against  the  kind  of 
equipment  with  which  the  Soviets  ar 
supplying  the  Afghan  forces  and  can 
expected  to  maintain  in  Afghanistan, 
Thus,  despite  the  quality  of  its  perso 
nel,  Pakistan's  military  forces  are  no 
equipped  to  defend  their  critical  port 
of  the  approaches  to  the  Persian  Gul 

In  assessing  Pakistan's  needs,  w< 
have  given  equal  weight  to  economic 
well  as  military  considerations.  With 
cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we  pro] 
to  address  both  the  economic  sources 
national  strength  and  Pakistan's  dire 
requirements  for  a  credible  military 
deterrent.  The  multiyear  aspect  of  oi 
undertaking  underscores  the  compre 
sive  and  long-term  view  we  take  of 
Pakistani  security  requirements,  as  v 
as  the  firm  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  prove  itself  a  reliable  and  c 
sistent  partner. 

I  have  already  briefed  members  < 
this  committee  on  the  overall  dimens 
of  the  assistance  programs  for  which 
seek  congressional  action.  Our  im- 
mediate request  is  for  an  appropriati 
of  $100  million  in  economic  support 
funds  in  FY  1982  in  addition  to  $50 
billion  for  PL  480  assistance.  Beginn 
next  year  we  will  seek  a  series  of  am 
appropriations  in  support  of  a  5-year 
program  which  would  total  about  $3 
million.  This  would  be  divided  appro> 
imately  equally  between  economic 
assistance  and  foreign  military  sales 
(FMS)  credit  guarantees. 

The  goal  of  our  economic  assistai 
program  will  be  to  provide  both  shor 
term  balance-of-payments  support  es; 
tial  to  Pakistan's  immediate  economic 
stability  and  to  foster  longer  term  se 
sustaining  growth.  A  key  considerati 
in  shaping  the  mix  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  over  the  5-year 
period  was  the  need  for  an  appropri? 
balance  to  assure  Pakistan's  ability  t 
manage  down-stream  debt  servicing 
quirements.  Mr.  McPherson  will  pro' 
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Pakistan— A  Profile 


.eography 

krea:  310,527  sq.  mi.,  excluding  Jammu  and 
ashmir  which  are  in  dispute  with  India 
iboot  the  size  of  California).  Capital: 
-lamabad  (pop.  250,000 — 1972  census). 
>ther  Cities:  Karachi  (3.5  million),  Lahore 
M  million). 


'eople 

'opulation:  81.5  million  (1980).  Annual 
■rowth  Rate:  About  3%  (1980).  Ethnic 
roups:  Punjabi,  Sindhi,  Pushtan  (Pathan), 
taluchi.  Religions:  Muslim  (97%),  small 

ities  of  Christians,  Hindus,  and  others. 
anguages:  Urdu  (official),  English,  Punjabi, 
l.ihi,  Pushtu,  Baluchi.  Literacy:  24%.  Life 
ixpectancy:  51  yrs. 

tovernment 

•fficial  Name:  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan, 
ype:  Martial  law  regime  established  in  1977. 
ndependence:  Aug.  14,  1947.  Branches: 
'lecutu-e — Chief  Martial  Law  Administrator 
^resident),  Cabinet.  Legislative — 63-member 
■enate  and  200-member  National  Assembly. 
\udicial — Military  courts,  provincial  high 
ourts,  Supreme  Court.  Political  Parties: 
•uspended  in  1977  following  the  imposition 
f  martial  law.  Some  political  activity  was 
ubsequently  allowed.  In  Oct.  1979,  general 
lections  scheduled  for  Nov.  were  postponed 
td  political  party  activity  was  banned. 
uffrage:  Universal  over  age  18.  Political 
subdivisions:  4  Provinces,  tribal  areas, 
ederal  capital. 


MP  (1980):  $23  billion.  Annual  Growth 
late  (1978-80):  6.4%.  Per  Capita  Income: 
280.  Per  Capita  Growth  Rate  (1978-80): 
7o.  Natural  Resources:  Land,  extensive 
atural  gas,  limited  petroleum,  poor  quality 
al.  iron  ore.  Agriculture:  Wheat,  cotton, 
ce.  Industries:  Cotton  textiles,  food  proc- 
ssing,  tobacco,  engineering,  chemicals, 
atural  gas.  Trade  (FY  1980):  Exports— $2.3 
.lion:  rice,  raw  cotton,  yarn,  textiles,  light 
•anufactured  products.  Partners — Far  East 
y%),  EC  (20%),  Middle  East  (25%),  U.S. 
i%).  Imports— $4.8  billion:  capital  goods, 
aw  materials,  crude  oil,  consumer  items. 
'irtners— Far  East  (28%),  EC  (25%),  Middle 
•ast  (25%),  U.S.  (8%).  Official  Exchange 
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Rate:  9.9  rupees  =  US$1.00.  Economic  Aid 

Received:  Total— $27 .4  billion  (1946-79). 
U.S.  only— $1.9  billion  (1946-79). 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.,  ADB,  IDA,  International  Court  of 
Justice,  Islamic  Conference  Organization, 
INTELSAT,  Colombo  Pact,  FAO,  GATT, 
G-77,  IAEA,  IBRD,  ICAD,  IFC,  IHO,  ILO, 
IMCO,  IMF,  ITU,  IWC,  UNESCO,  UPU, 
WHO,  WMO,  WSG,  WTO,  nonaligned  move- 
ment. 


Principal  Government  Officials 

Pakistan:  President  and  Chief  Martial  Law 
Administrator — Mohammed  Zia-ul-Haq; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Agha  Shahi. 
United  States:  Ambassador  to  Pakistan — 
Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.B 
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further  details  on  the  economic  program 
which  we  have  discussed  with  the 
Pakistanis. 

Proposed  Sale  of  Military  Equipment 

Given  the  immediacy  of  the  threats  with 
which  it  must  live,  Pakistan's  vital 
military  modernization  program  cannot 
wait  until  October  1982  when  our  first 
FMS  credit  may  become  available. 
Pakistan  is  today  under  direct  military 
and  diplomatic  pressure  to  accommodate 
to  Soviet  designs  in  the  region.  We 
have,  therefore,  been  discussing  with 
Pakistan  a  range  of  urgently  required 
military  equipment  for  which  orders 
must  be  placed  in  the  immediate  future. 
Items  to  be  delivered  in  the  near  future 
will  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

We  have  agreed  to  sell  a  total  of  40 
F-16  aircraft.  These  sales,  I  should 
note,  are  not  expected  to  result  in  a 
significant  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
capabilities.  The  first  six,  to  be  paid  for 
in  cash,  will  be  delivered  no  later  than 
12  months  following  the  signing  of  a  let- 
ter of  offer  and  acceptance.  The  balance 
of  the  aircraft  would  be  provided  on  an 
expedited  basis  over  a  subsequent  period 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  beginning  27 
months  following  the  signing  of  the  let- 
ter of  acceptance  and  would  probably  be 
financed  by  a  mix  of  cash  and  credit. 

Since  the  Pakistan  Government 
places  particular  importance  on  the 
military  need  and  symbolic  commitment 
implied  in  expedited  deliveries  of  this 
aircraft,  let  me  spend  a  moment  to  urge 
your  support  for  this  essential  element 
of  our  new  relationship.  Pakistan  has 
sought  from  the  United  States  an  air- 
craft which  combines  comtemporary 
technology  and  an  affordable  cost  in 
order  to  upgrade  its  existing  limited 
capabilities  in  the  vital  area  of  air 
defense.  The  F-16  meets  these  re- 
quirements. It  is  appropriate  to 
Pakistan's  security  environment,  which 
includes  frequent  violations  of  Pakistani 
airspace,  and  it  is  an  aircraft  which  the 
highly  competent  Pakistan  Air  Force 
can  fly  and  maintain.  Recently  a  great 
deal  <>f  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
F-lffa  offensive  or  strike  capabilities. 
We  rio  not  believe  that  Pakistan  harbors 
igna  against  any  of  its 
Furthermore,  the  numbers 
equipmenl  we  propose  to 
are  too  modesi  to  pose  an 
one  of  them. 

expecl  i" 
e  pi     •      in  congressional 

number  of  other  pro- 
equipmenl  to 


Pakistan.  We  expect  that  this  will  in- 
clude such  items  as  modern  tanks,  self- 
propelled  howitzers,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  attack  helicopters.  In  a 
number  of  cases  these  early  buys  by 
Pakistan  will  require  considerable  effort 
on  our  part  to  adjust  production  and 
delivery  schedules  but  in  no  case  will 
there  be  serious  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
forces.  We  have  agreed  with  Pakistan 
on  the  major  elements,  though  quite  ob- 
viously actual  sales  commitments  will 
depend  on  more  detailed  discussion  as 
well  as  such  factors  as  equipment 
availability,  cost,  and  the  availability  of 
funds.  A  list  of  potential  Pakistani  pur- 
chases for  the  entire  6-year  program  is 
available  on  a  classified  basis  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  equipment  purchases  being 
discussed  with  Pakistan  are  relatively 
modest  and  represent  a  military  modern- 
ization program  Pakistan  can  afford 
through  its  own  resources  and  the  FMS 
credits  we  will  seek  from  the  Congress 
in  coming  years.  The  program  is  so 
modest,  in  fact,  that  it  is  bound  to  disap- 
point those  commentators  who  have  ex- 
pressed fears  that  our  proposed  sales  to 
Pakistan  will  spark  an  arms  race  on  the 
subcontinent. 

Those  fears  simply  do  not  stand  up 
under  analysis.  India  possesses  a  very 
large,  well-equipped,  well-trained 
military  establishment  that  provides  it 
with  a  decisive  superiority  over  Pakistan 
in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 
Given  the  large  numbers  of  advanced 
aircraft  which  the  Indians  already  have 
or  will  receive  from  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  will  emerge  6 
years  from  now  with  an  even  greater 
edge  over  the  Pakistanis  notwithstand- 
ing the  addition  of  40  F-16s  to  the  lat- 
ter's  inventory.  In  fact,  they  should  then 
have  an  advantage  over  Pakistan,  in 
terms  of  modern  fighter  aircraft,  of 
about  six  to  one. 

These  hard  facts  should  dispel  any 
notion  that  the  equipment  we  would  pro- 
vide Pakistan  would  upset  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  subcontinent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mix  of  weapons  we  will  be 
providing  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  mutual  objective  of  our  new 
relationship,  and  that  is  to  enhance 
Pakistan's  ability  to  deter  attacks  across 
the  Afghan  border.  We  recognize,  of 
course,  that  even  with  our  help  Pakistan 
cannot  acquire  an  independent  capability 
to  confront  the  full  weight  of  a  direct 
and  massive  Soviet  attack.  Rather,  the 
intention  of  this  program  is  twofold: 
first,,  to  give  Pakistan  the  ability  to  han- 
dle with  its  own  resources  a  range  of 


limited  cross-border  threats  from  £ 
backed  Afghan  forces;  and    i 
keep  the  Soviets  from  thinking  tha 
can  coerce,  subvert,  or  intimidate 
Pakistan  with  impunity.  Our  intent 
to  raise  the  cost  of  potential  aggre 
and  to  demonstrate  that  a  strong  j 
ty  relationship  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan  that  tl 
Soviet  Union  must  take  into  accou 
its  calculations. 

The  assistance  we  seek  for  Pal 
is,  of  course,  contingent  on  congre 
sional  action  in  amending  the  waiv 
provision  of  section  669  of  the  For 
Assistance  Act,  otherwise  known  i 
Symington  amendment.  The  Admi 
tion  is  prepared  to  accept  the  ame 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senate  Fore 
Relations  Committee  for  this  purp< 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  A 
ministration  is  firmly  committed  t< 
longstanding  goals  of  nonprolifera 
expressed  in  legislation  and  by  pas 
present  Administrations.  We  belie' 
deeply  that  the  acquisition  of  nuck 
plosives  by  non-nuclear-weapons  si 
would  be  contrary  to  the  clear  nat 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
taken  this  vital  national  interest  di 
into  account  in  shaping  our  new  n 
ship  with  Pakistan.  The  Pakistan 
Government  can  be  in  no  doubt  ab 
our  concerns  on  this  issue  and  the 
serious  consequences  which  would 
evitably  flow  from  a  Pakistani  nuc 
explosion. 

Our  approach  is  based  on  a  re< 
tion  that  a  nation  such  as  Pakistar 
be  motivated  to  move  toward  acqu 
of  a  capability  to  build  nuclear  we? 
because  of  a  perceived  threat  to  it 
tional  security  which  it  believes  ca 
be  met  by  conventional  and  politic 
means.  As  praiseworthy  as  the  int 
tions  of  the  Symington  amendmen 
have  been,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  fa 
stop  the  Pakistanis  from  pursuing 
nuclear  programs.  On  the  other  h£ 
the  extent  that  it  has  kept  us  fron 
ing  that  nation  upgrade  its  conven 
defenses,  it  may  have  added  to  th< 
of  insecurity  that  can  only  heighte 
pressures  to  achieve  a  capacity  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  join 
us  in  trying  a  different  and  more 
positive  approach.  We  believe  that 
gram  of  support  which  provides 
Pakistan  with  a  continuing  relatioi 
with  a  significant  security  partner 
enhances  its  sense  of  security  may 
remove  the  principal  underlying  ir 
tive  for  acquisition  of  the  nuclear 
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With  such  a  relationship  in  place,  we  are 
lopeful  that  we  will  be  able,  over  time, 
o  persuade  Pakistan  that  the  search  for 
i  nuclear  weapons  capability  is  neither 
lecessary  to  its  security  nor  in  its 
jroader  interest  as  an  important 
nember  of  the  world  community.  If  we 
ieny  ourselves  this  relationship, 
lowever,  we  will  forfeit  the  opportunity 
o  influence  future  decisions. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  vital 
stake  the  United  States  and  the  West 
lave  in  the  volatile  region  of  Southwest 
\sia.  The  chaos  in  Iran  and  the  invasion 
if  Afghanistan  have  added  dramatically 
:o  the  instability  of  the  area.  The  Soviet 
Jnion  continues  to  resort  to  intimida- 
:ion,  subversion,  and  outright  aggression 
n  pursuit  of  its  ambition  to  become  the 
Jtimate  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
entire  region. 

We  are  seeking  nothing  more  nor 
ess  than  to  help  restore  stability  to 
southwest  Asia  and  to  protect  our  in- 
vests in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  part  by 
;nhancing  our  ability  to  project  our 
■nilitary  power  to  the  region;  but  most 
larticularly,  by  helping  the  indigenous 
nations  develop  their  own  capabilities  to 
defend  their  own  interests. 

Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not 
>eek  a  position  of  dominance  in 
southwest  Asia.  What  we  do  seek,  in 
idmitted  pursuit  of  our  own  self- 
nterest,  is  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
ichieving  their  goals.  This  we  can  do  by 
lelping  the  nations  of  the  area  con- 
:ribute  to  regional  defense  by  making 
-hern  better  capable  of  looking  after 
:hemselves.  We  believe  this  approach  is 
iot  only  the  one  most  likely  to  succeed 
)ut  also  the  one  most  consistent  with 
iur  own  national  principles  of 
noninterference  in  other  people's  affairs. 

Pakistan  is  a  test  case  of  this  ap- 
oroach  to  regional  security.  We  propose 
i  balanced  program  of  economic 
assistance  and  military  sales  and  credits 
■o  help  Pakistan  play  its  essential  role. 
It  is  appropriate  to  Pakistan's  needs  and 
:ommensurate  with  our  interest  in  the 
yea.  I  urge  the  committee's  understand- 
ng  and  support. 


MR.  McPHERSON 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
Defore  the  subcommittees  to  present  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  an 
economic  assistance  program  to 
Pakistan.  Intensive  consultations  during 
tfac  past  4  months,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  Islamabad,  have  produced  an 
outline  of  a  proposed  assistance  package 
which  is  responsive  to  both  the  an- 


ticipated Pakistani  needs  and  U.S. 
Government  objectives  during  the  next  6 
years. 

As  a  result  of  my  recent  trip  to 
Pakistan,  we  reached  agreement  on  the 
utilization  of  $100  million  in  economic 
support  funds  (ESF)  which  have  been 
requested  for  FY  1982.  I  might  add  here 
that  throughout  these  negotiations,  we 
made  it  clear  that  the  figures  and  pro- 
grams were  only  tentative  since  they 
were  still  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Historic  Economic  Relationship 

In  order  to  put  our  current  proposal  in 
proper  perspective,  a  brief  explanation 
of  our  historical  economic  relationship 
with  Pakistan  may  be  helpful.  Since  the 
creation  of  Pakistan  as  a  separate 
Moslem  nation  in  1947,  the  United 
States  has  provided  over  $5  billion  in 
economic  assistance.  The  program  began 
modestly  but  reached  annual  com- 
mitments approaching  the  $400  million 
level  in  the  early  1960s.  Since  that  time, 
our  level  of  support  has  declined  and  has 
even  been  curtailed  on  several  occasions. 
The  early  program  focused  on  technical 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  but  in- 
creasingly shifted  to  providing  the  basic 
infrastructure  required  to  facilitate  the 
continued  growth  of  this  young  nation. 
In  latter  years,  we  focused  our  efforts 
on  fundamental  development  problems 
such  as  increased  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  improved  public 
administration,  expanded  social  services, 
and  critical  importation  of  raw  materials 
and  essential  capital  equipment.  We 
suspended  our  economic  assistance  other 
than  food  aid  in  April  1979  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Sym- 
ington amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (Section  669). 

Nevertheless,  the  Pakistani  people 
continue  to  believe  that  a  close  relation- 
ship exists  between  our  two  nations. 
With  mounting  external  threats  to  the 
region  and  to  Pakistan,  there  is  a  clear 
opportunity  for  us  to  make  this 
historical  relationship  a  more  meaningful 
one.  By  helping  Pakistan  strengthen  its 
economy,  accelerate  its  development 
progress,  and  improve  the  equitable 
distribution  of  ensuing  benefits,  we  will 
enable  Pakistan  to  maintain  its  integrity 
as  a  nation  and  to  stand  fast  against 
potential  external  threats. 

Pakistan  has  experienced  solid 
economic  growth  during  the  past  3  con- 
secutive years  with  real  growth  averag- 
ing about  6%  per  year.  Growth  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  during  the  past  year  was 


over  9%  despite  a  comparatively  poor 
performance  in  the  textile  subsector. 
Agricultural  production  was  also  strong 
with  a  growth  of  4.3%,  largely  due  to 
record  sugar  and  wheat  harvests. 

The  balance-of-payments  situation, 
however,  remains  an  area  of  major  con- 
cern. The  current  account  deficit  for 
Pakistani  FY  1980-81  was  over  $1.1 
billion,  although  this  was  better  than  an- 
ticipated as  a  result  of  restrained  im- 
ports, sustained  growth  in  remittances 
from  workers  abroad,  and  continued  ex- 
port growth  principally  in  agricultural 
products.  Ultimately,  Pakistan  was  able 
to  cope  with  the  short-term  balance-of- 
payments  pressure  following  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  a  3-year  $1.7 
billion  extended  fund  facility  agreement 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  a  short-term  debt  reschedul- 
ing arrangement  with  the  bilateral 
creditors  in  the  Pakistan  donor  consor- 
tium. 

The  relatively  favorable  economic 
performance  Pakistan  is  experiencing 
has  been  partly  the  result  of  continued 
strong  support  by  a  number  of  major 
donors.  This  assistance  is  coordinated 
through  the  Pakistan  donor  consortium 
group  chaired  by  the  World  Bank.  Dur- 
ing the  June  1981  consortium  meeting  in 
Paris,  the  donors  pledged  $1.2  billion  for 
Pakistani  FY  1981-82  which  represents 
a  20%  increase  over  previous  pledges. 
Assistance  from  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  which 
is  outside  the  consortium,  has  grown 
steadily  during  the  past  6  years  and  has 
totaled  over  $1  billion,  50%  of  which 
came  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  indicated  that  it  is  prepared  to 
substantially  increase  its  assistance  to 
Pakistan  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S. 
assistance  program. 

Proposed  Economic  Program 

The  proposed  economic  assistance 
program  has  been  developed  with  the 
explicit  objective  of  accommodating  the 
diverse  political,  economic,  security,  and 
developmental  interests  we  share  with 
Pakistan.  Broadly  stated,  the  major  ob- 
jectives are  to  provide  balance-of- 
payments  support  in  order  to  help 
address  short  and  intermediate  foreign 
exchange  shortfalls;  initiate  a  long-term 
development  assistance  relationship; 
begin  addressing  key  economic  problems 
with  the  objective  of  enabling  Pakistan 
to  achieve  self-sustaining  growth  and 
improved  ability  to  manage  its  debt 
burden;  and  provide  assistance  com- 
patible with  IMF  and  World  Bank  pro- 
grams. 
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The  general  areas  of  concentration 
for  this  assistance  program  are  agri- 
cultural production,  energy,  population 
and  health,  tribal  area  development,  and 
private  sector  mobilization.  The  greatest 
emphasis  is  on  various  aspects  of  sup- 
port for  continuing  growth  in  Pakistan's 
key  agricultural  sector.  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  we  would  propose  to  spend 
approximately  80%  of  the  $100  million 
in  this  area,  including  programs  for  the 
import  of  fertilizer  and  agricultural 
equipment,  irrigation  system  improve- 
ment, and  rural  electrification.  We  also 
propose  to  resume  support  in  the  areas 
of  population  and  health,  including  the 
control  of  malaria.  New  departures  in 
our  overall  strategy  include  programs  to 
assist  in  Pakistan's  development  of  in- 
digenous energy  resources  and  specifi- 
cally targeted  development  activities  in 
the  less  developed  and  politically  sen- 
sitive regions  of  the  Northwestern  Fron- 
tier Province  and  Baluchistan.  You 
should,  of  course,  understand  that  our 
projections  for  FY  1983  and  beyond  are 
at  this  point  notional.  They  will  be  ad- 
justed with  experience  and  subject  to 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  Congress  on  an 
annual  basis. 

During  my  August  1981  consulta- 
tions in  Pakistan,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  high  government  officials 
including  President  Zia  and  Minister  of 
Finance  Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan,  as  well  as 
Pakistani  lawyers,  businessmen,  and 
educators.  I  visited  Afghan  refugee 
camps  and  talked  to  a  number  of 
farmers  and  artisans.  I  was  struck  by 
the  interest  evidenced  in  a  renewed 
economic  assistance  relationship  and  by 
the  frankness  and  responsiveness  on  the 
part  of  all  Pakistanis.  I  believe  this  is  a 
unique  opportunity  for  this  Administra- 
tion to  reshape  its  historic  relationship 
with  Pakistan.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Pakistanis  are  a  proud  people, 
fiercely  independent  and  determined  to 
pursue  their  own  course  as  an  Islamic 
nation.  1  believe  we  must  establish  this 
relationship  on  the  basis  of  equal  part- 

■ip  with  the  mutual  interest  in 
tan's  independence  and  continuing 
economic  developn  • 

We  are  all  concerned  in  the  eco- 

:  Pakistan  in  order  to 
enabli  tand  the  mounting 

region.  The  program 

h  the  Administration  is  proposing  is 
iritj  and  political  in- 


terests of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
gram is  directly  responsive  to  key 
economic  constraints  which  face 
Pakistan  today.  We  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  share  the  Administration's 
policies  with  respect  to  Pakistan  and  wil 
support  this  new  relationship  by  lifting 
the  Symington  amendment  restrictions 
and  funding  the  proposed  FY  1982  eco- 
nomic support  fund  program.  I  stand 
ready  to  consult  with  the  subcommittee 
on  a  continuing  basis  as  the  specifics  of 
the  Pakistan  program  are  worked  out 
between  our  respective  governments. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


Namibia 


The  following  statement  was  issiced 
by  the  Governments  of  Canada,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
on  September  2U,  1981. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  met  in  New  York  on  24 
September  to  review  the  progress  made 
in  their  search  for  an  early  settlement  of 
the  Namibian  question. 

The  ministers  noted  that  there  have 
been  extensive  discussions  with 
interested  African  governments  and  the 
OAU  [Organization  of  African  Unity]. 
The  ministers  also  noted  that  discussions 
had  taken  place  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  South  African 
Government  and  that  there  had  been  a 
recent  exchange  of  messages  between 
the  five  and  South  Africa.  It  is, 
therefore,  now  possible  to  identify  more 
clearly  the  issues  involved  and  a  process 
for  their  resolution  which  would  lead  to 
implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  435. 

The  ministers  noted  that  the  stage 
reached  in  their  work  and  the  consulta- 
tions in  which  they  have  engaged  have 
enabled  them  to  consider  proposals  to 


deal  with  these  issues  and  thus  to  crea 
the  confidence  necessary  for  all  partie; 
to  proceed. 

In  their  consultations,  the  five 
governments  have  developed  proposal: 
for  a  timetable  for  further  and  final 
negotiations  with  the  objective  of 
implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  435  in  1982. 

The  five  have  now  completed  their 
initial  consideration  of  possible  constit 
tional  principles  for  the  constituent 
assembly.  The  five  believe  that  these 
proposals  would  be  likely  to  secure  th< 
confidence  of  all  concerned.  According 
the  five  now  intend  to  begin  discussioi 
of  these  proposed  constitutional  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  a  timetable  and  an 
approach  to  other  remaining  issues  wi 
the  parties  concerned  starting  in 
October. 

The  foreign  ministers  recognized 
and  shared  the  desire  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  see  early  and 
meaningful  progress  toward  the  impk 
mentation  of  the  U.N.  plan  and  the  in 
pendence  of  Namibia.  They  reaffirm 
their  determination  to  pursue  their  ef 
forts  in  cooperation  with  the  parties  c 
cerned  to  resolve  the  remaining  out- 
standing issues  and  thus  secure,  with 
further  delay,  a  peaceful  solution  to  t  ■ 
Namibian  problem. 


U.S. U.N.  press  release  59.1 
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Brazil  and  the  United  States  Today 


>y  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Address  before  the  American 
Camber  of  Commerce  in  Sao  Paulo, 
frazil,  on  August  19,  1981.  Ambassador 
\nders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
\merican  Affairs. 

s|o  one  can  come  back  to  Brazil — no  one 
•an  come  back  to  Sao  Paulo — without  a 
;ense  of  exhilaration.  For  all  the  prob- 
ems  that  must  be  faced  and  mastered, 
or  all  the  difficult  passages  on  the  next 
I  or  3  years,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
relieve  that  the  original  promise  of  the 
lew  world — the  promise  of  change  and 
reativity  and  an  exceptional  des- 
my — here  remains  intact. 

For  a  decade — and  more — Brazil  has 
>een  moving  steadily  ahead:  expanding, 
liversifying,  and  modernizing  its  in- 
fantry and  agriculture  and  drawing  this 
,ast  nation  together  with  ambitious 
indertakings  in  communications, 
:ransportation,  and  frontier  develop- 
nent.  This  remarkable  performance  has 
;naped  Brazil's  challenge  today:  to 
nanage  wisely  the  forces  unleashed  by 
ts  very  dynamism. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  in 
he  midst  of  restoring  its  dynamism.  The 
Resident  and  Congress  have  just  com- 
peted a  massive  reordering  of  our 
*onomic  priorities.  The  Federal  budget 
'or  the  new  fiscal  year  has  been  cut  back 
>y  $41.4  billion,  with  substantial  further 
,'uts  to  be  made  in  succeeding  years; 
jersonal  taxes,  business  taxes,  above  all, 
axes  that  affect  investment  have  all 
)een  slashed  for  this  year,  for  1982,  and 
igain  for  1983.  These  measures  will 
•edirect  from  public  to  private  use 
>erhaps  as  much  as  $750  billion  by  the 
■nd  of  FY  1986. 

President  Reagan's  objective  is  not  a 
lseful  but  temporary  adjustment  at  a 
•articular  stage  in  the  business  cycle.  It 
l,  rather,  a  profound  long-term  change 
o  restore  the  vitality  of  a  productive  na- 
ion.  His  policies  spring  from  confidence 
ii  the  American  future.  And  the  support 
ie  has  received  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  the  discipline  and  grit  to 
nove  scarce  resources  from  consump- 

to  production — and  to  national 
lefense. 

For  a  second  major  priority  of  the 
••resident  is  to  rebuild  our  military 
«wer.  Unmatched  in  nearly  every 
iimension  of  strength  in  the  1960s,  we 


saw  our  lead  erode  or  disappear  in  sec- 
tor after  sector  as  we  tried  to  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  both  would 
benefit  by  shifting  resources  from 
military  to  civilian  uses.  The  Soviet 
answer  was  to  bolster  their  strategic 
and  theater  capacities  and  seek  means 
to  project  military  power  into  the 
developing  world. 

Now  we  mean  to  establish  beyond  all 
ambiguity  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
peace.  We  mean  to  make  it  apparent 
that  a  challenge  to  us  or  to  our  allies 
would  have  an  unacceptable  cost.  We 
are  committing  the  resources  to  deter 
either  nuclear  or  conventional  attack  in 
any  of  several  theaters,  particularly 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  The  Presi- 
dent's plans  call  for  raising  the  share  of 
our  total  output  going  to  defense  from 
5.7%  to  7.0%  between  FY  1981  and 
1986 — altogether  a  $184  billion  increase 
in  constant  1981  dollars,  for  a 
cumulative  defense  outlay  in  those  years 
of  well  over  $1  trillion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  is  pushing  policies  to 
increase  domestic  energy  production  in 
the  United  States  and  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  imports. 
Already  last  year,  our  imports  were 
down  more  than  25%  from  the  1977 
peak.  This  year,  they  are  running  still 
lower. 

President  Reagan  has  described  this 
new  start  as  a  "national  renaissance." 
The  United  States  vibrates  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  national  purpose — and 
of  international  leadership.  With  these 
policies  firmly  in  place,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  them 
secure,  we  now  have  a  framework  from 
which  to  address  relations  with  others. 
We  have  a  president  in  charge  of  his 
government,  his  constituency  established 
in  the  Congress  and  backed  by  a  nation 
responsive  to  his  leadership.  The  result 
is  a  foreign  policy  that  reflects  national 
values  and  resolve  and  has  greater  flex- 
ibility than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
generation. 

We  have  thus  reached  a  juncture 
when  our  countries  are  both  conscious  of 
this  potential — Brazil  after  a  sustained 
drive,  the  United  States  after  fitful 
years  of  uncertainty.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
to  revitalize  our  relationship,  time  to  im- 
prove coordination  and  cooperation,  time 
to  consult  on  a  widening  range  of  issues, 
time  not  for  nostalgia  but  to  build  new 
links. 


We  share  with  Brazil  a  Western 
tradition,  a  commitment  to  providing  op- 
portunity for  the  betterment  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  a  belief  in  mutual  tolerance 
in  a  multiracial  society.  And  Brazil's 
abertura — the  effort  toward  democracy 
that  has  inspired  respect  and 
hope — strengthens  this  fundamental  af- 
finity. It  is  particularly  appropriate  then 
that  the  United  States,  having  set  a  new 
course,  should  turn  to  Brazil. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  Brazil  is  a 
developing  country — one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  world.  It  is  impressive 
how  decisively  Brazil  is  countering  the 
current  account  and  debt  service  effects 
of  the  two  great  oil  shocks,  developing 
new  sources  of  energy,  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  energy  consumption  by 
businesses  and  households,  and  achiev- 
ing new  exports  in  fulfillment  of  the 
potential  of  this  unique  nation. 

Although  we  are  all  aware  that 
Brazil's  leaders  must  cope  today  with  a 
set  of  difficult  economic  problems,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  Brazil  will  sustain 
high  growth  well  into  the  next  century. 
In  an  increasingly  fragile  world,  that  is 
a  reassuring  prospect — for  Brazil's 
history  and  foreign  policy  make  clear 
that  Brazil's  power  will  be  dedicated  to 
world  progress  and  peace. 

Common  Foreign  Policy  Concerns 

In  sum,  Brazil  and  the  United  States  are 
among  the  relatively  few  states  that 
have  the  strength  and  coherence  to  con- 
duct worldwide  foreign  policies.  And 
despite  our  often  different  perspectives, 
our  engagement  on  the  world  scene  has 
at  least  four  critical  common  elements. 

First,  we  face  a  common  challenge 
to  foster  world  prosperity.  For  both  of 
us,  the  future  depends  on  skillful 
management  of  economic  and  political 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
Foreign  Minister  Guerreiro  said  earlier 
this  month  at  Cancun:  "The  developing 
countries  are  increasingly  relevant  to 
the  very  basic  functioning  of  the  world 
economy." 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  respec- 
tive approaches  or  policies  can  or  will  be 
the  same.  And  specific  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  such  as  high  interest 
rates — I  say  aspects  because  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  keep  in- 
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terest  rates  high,  that  is  only  one  of  the 
costs  of  excessive  inflation — can  create 
problems  in  Brazil. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  complemen- 
tarity. A  strong,  productive  economy  in 
the  United  States  will  benefit  all  our 
trading  partners  and  all  who  rely  on  the 
international  monetary  system  to 
finance  trade,  investment,  and  growth. 
Brazil  ranks  high  on  both  lists. 

Our  energy  conservation  increases 
the  overall  supply  available  to  countries, 
like  Brazil,  that,  despite  their  success  in 
reducing  consumption,  must  also  import 
oil.  And  as  we  too  achieve  sustained 
growth,  we  intend  to  maintain  open 
trading  arrangements  so  that  other 
countries,  and  particularly  developing 
countries,  can  compete  to  benefit  fully 
from  that  growth.  That  is  all  the  more 
important  now  that  the  growth  of  world 
trade  has  slowed  so  sharply. 


And,  it  seems  to  me,  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  as  two  of  the  most 
important  forces  in  the  international 
money  market,  have  a  common  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  conditions  in  which 
the  large-scale  flow  of  capital  from  saver 
to  investor — the  latter  often  being  a 
developing  country — can  be  sustained.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
are  among  the  only  three  or  four  coun- 
tries that  could  make  substantial  inroads 
on  the  pressing  problem  of  world 
hunger.  Our  great  capacities  to  produce 
beyond  our  own  immediate  needs  create 
common  humanitarian  and  trading  in- 
terests that  will  endure  through  the 
balance  of  this  century  and  well  into  the 
next. 

Second,  neither  of  us  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  other  countries  in 
the  hemisphere.  Neither  of  us  would  be 
unaffected  were  one  of  our  neighbors  to 
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Geography 

Area:  3,290,000  sq.  mi.  (slightly  larger  than 
the  continental  United  States).  Capital: 
Brasilia  (pop.  1.2  million).  Other  Cities:  Sao 
Paulo  (8.5  million),  Rio  de  Janeiro  (5.1 
million),  Belo  Horizonte  (1.8  million), 
Salvador  (1.5  million),  Fortaleza  (1.3  million), 
Recife  (1.2  million),  Porto  Alegre  (1.1 
million).  Novo  Iguacu  (1.1  million),  Curitiba 
(1.1  million). 

People 

Population:  119  million  (1980).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  2.5%  (1980).  Ethnic  Groups: 
Portuguese,  Italian,  German,  Japanese, 
African,  American  Indian;  60%  white,  30% 
mixed,  8%  black,  2%  Indian  (1960  est). 
Religion:  Roman  Catholic  (93%).  Languages: 
Portuguese  (official),  English.  Literacy:  75% 
of  adult  population  (1978). 

Government 

Official  Name:  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil. 
Type:  Federal  republic.  Independence:  Sept. 
7,  1822.  Constitution:  Jan.  24,  1967. 
Branches:  Esi-rutive— President  (chief 
id  of  government). 
member  Senate  and 
amber  of  Deputies. 

•  ral  Tribunal. 
Political  Parties:  Government 

mocratic  Party 

I  the 
i  lenl  (PMDB), 
ratic  Worl 
(FT),  Brazilian 

Suffrage:  CompulBOrjr 
Admin- 


istrative Divisions:  22  states,  4  territories, 
federal  district  of  Brasilia. 


Economy 

GDP:  $237  billion  (1980).  Annual  Growth 
Rate:  8%  (1980).  Per  Capita  GDP:  $1,995 
(1980).  Natural  Resources:  Iron  ore, 
manganese,  bauxite,  nickel,  uranium,  gem- 
stones.  Agriculture:  Land — 17%  arable, 
cultivable,  or  pasture.  Products — coffee,  soy- 
beans, sugarcane,  cocoa,  rice,  beef,  corn. 
Industries:  Steel,  chemicals,  petrochemicals, 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  consumer  dur- 
ables, cement,  lumber,  shipbuilding.  Trade 
(1980):  Exports— $20.1  billion:  manufactures 
(56%),  coffee  (13.8%),  soybeans  (11.2%),  iron 
ore  (7.7%),  sugar  (6.4%).  Major  markets— 
U.S.  (17.3%),  F.R.G.  (6.7%),  Japan  (6.2%), 
Netherlands  (5.8%),  Argentina  (5.3%). 
Imports— $23  billion:  oil  and  other  fuels 
(44%),  capital  goods  (30.3%),  consumer  goods 
(19.1%).  Major  non-oil  suppliers — U.S. 
(17.7%),  F.R.G.  (6.9%),  Japan  (4.6%),  Canada 
(3.6%),  Argentina  (3.3%).  Official  Exchange 
Rate:  90.95  cruzeiros  =  US$1.00  (June  1981). 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.,  GATT,  Group  of  77,  IMF,  OAS,  Rio 
pact,  IBRD,  Latin  American  Integration 
Association,  International  Sugar  Organiza- 
tion, International  Cocoa  Organization, 
INTELSAT. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Brazil:  President— Gen.  (ret.)  Joao  Baptista 
de  Oliveira  Figueiredo;  Foreign 
Minister— Ramiro  Elisio  Saraiva  Guerreiro; 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.— Antonio  Azeredo 
da  Silveira.  United  States:  Ambassador  to 
Brazil — Langhorne  A.  Motley. ■ 


fall  victim  to  an  economic  depression  ( 
become  subject  to  outside  political 
domination  or  be  attacked  from  within 
by  insurgent  forces  organized,  trained 
and  armed  by  a  foreign  power. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  would  necessarily 
have  the  same  analysis  of  the  situatior 
or  that  we  would  foresee  the  same 
remedy  or  above  all  that  actions  coor- 
dinated between  our  two  countries  alo 
without  consultation  with  others  wouk 
be  either  wise  or  appropriate.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  stakes  we  each 
have  in  the  hemisphere  are  so  great  tr 
we  should  stay  closely  in  touch  when 
problems  arise. 

The  United  States  is  troubled,  for 
example,  by  the  situation  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  On  the  one  hand,  that  con 
tion  common  to  many  countries — high 
petroleum  prices  and  low  and  falling 
prices  for  all  other  commodities — has 
spread  depression  throughout  the  are; 
On  the  other,  one  country — Cuba — is 
tempting  to  manipulate  the  internal  a 
fairs  of  its  neighbors  by  covertly  feed:  i 
the  forces  of  armed  insurrection. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  insu: 
not  only  that  those  who  menace  the 
Caribbean  Basin  be  exposed,  but  that 
socioeconomic  vulnerabilities  be  ad- 
dressed. We  are  actively  exploring  w;  a 
to  join  with  both  affected  and  interes  d 
countries  to  design  and  execute  an  ac 
tion  plan  to  restore  sustained  growth  J 
a  region  that  touches  us  both.  Brazil'; 
innovations  in  the  use  of  gasohol — if 
they  could  be  applied  in  the  sugar- 
producing  areas  of  that  region — mig] 
reduce  energy  dependence  and  incre<9 
employment. 

Third,  we  are  both  interested  in 
preserving  the  security  of  the  south 
Atlantic.  One-half  of  the  world's 
maritime  trade  in  oil  is  carried  throua 
the  south  Atlantic  from  the  Middle  I  at 
and  West  Africa.  Maintaining  the  flc  I 
vital. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  extrapolab 
from  this  shared  interest  to  suggest  lat 
a  south  Atlantic  military  pact  of  son 
sort  should  be  constructed.  That  is  rt 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  As  J 
understand  it,  it  is  also  not  the  polic  ol 
Brazil.  Indeed,  the  threat  is  only  po  n- 
tially  military. 

The  immediate  danger  now  is 
political  developments  in  Africa — th  • 
risk  that  regional  tensions  and  pola;»- 
tion  might  increase  and  ultimately 
enhance  Soviet-Cuban  military  oppc 
tunities  along  Africa's  west  coast.  Iat 
is  why  the  United  States  has  taken  ie 
lead  to  relaunch  Namibia's  indepen* 
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■hv.  anil  why  we  seek  an  end  to  the 
trife  in  Angola.  The  stakes  are  too 
igh,  the  threats  to  our  interests  too 
rest,  and  the  costs  to  the  peoples  of 
vt'rica  too  heavy  for  us  to  turn  away 
mm  these  challenges.  I  suggest  that  we 
Be,  and  perhaps  enhance,  existing  chan- 
ts of  communication  to  make  sure  our 
eparate  national  efforts  in  the  south 
ulantic  support  or  complement  each 
>ther  and  are  adequate  to  the  task. 

Fourth,  we  share  the  same 
oncerns  about  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan,  the  pressure  which  Soviet 
r  exerts  on  Poland,  and  the  impact 
.  iet  military  ambitions  on  the 
>alance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  share 
ital  concerns  about  oil  supplies  from 
be  Middle  East  on  which  we  both  de- 
>end. 

We  are  both  aware  that  the  1980s 
vill  be  a  particularly  dangerous  decade, 
it  military  power  will  be  at  a  peak, 
vhile  its  economic  vitality  slips  ineluc- 
ably  away.  The  U.S.S.R.  must  face  a 
.eadership  change.  Challenge  to  its 
iomination  within  its  own  sphere  of  in- 
jluence  will  intensify.  We  must  be 
igilant  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  seek 
Military  solutions  to  the  growing  circle 
>f  difficulties  in  which  it  will  be  en- 
closed. 

bilateral  Relations 

'jet  me  turn  now  to  our  bilateral  rela- 
ions.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  our 
lilateral  affairs  are  now  being  handled 
n  a  mutually  supportive  manner  with 
ensitivity  to  each  other's  interests. 
Mthough  not  always  so  in  the  past,  that 
s  as  it  must  be.  Yet  the  very  richness  of 
>ur  ties  also  provides  many  openings  for 
enewal.  When  Foreign  Minister 
iuerreiro  and  Secretary  Haig  took  ad- 
i  antage  of  the  meeting  at  Cancun  to 

iss  our  relationship,  they  were  con- 
muing  a  practice  long  familiar  to  us  and 
jrazilian  executive  and  congressional 
eaders.  We  have  in  place  functioning 
onsultative  mechanisms — on  trade 
ssues  and  for  the  promotion  of  coopera- 
iion  in  such  areas  as  agriculture  and 
science  and  technology.  Our  military 
services  consult  regularly — the  annual 
WBlt  (UNITAS)  maneuvers  have  taken 
jlace  without  interruption  for  22  years. 

And  alongside  these  extensive  of- 
ficial relations  are  our  massive  private 
|«ctor  ties.  By  the  end  of  1979,  U.S. 
lirect  investment  in  Brazil  amounted  to 
ijver  $7.5  billion.  U.S.-Brazilian  trade 
l?rew  from  $1.7  billion  in  1970  to  over 
billion  in  1980.  This  volume  of  trade 


leads  naturally  to  problems  on  which  we 
consult  constantly,  but  it  also  stimulates 
production  and  raises  living  standards  in 
both  countries,  constantly  creating  new 
opportunities. 

Less  noticed  is  the  fact  that  the 
eight  daily  flights  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  carried  over  600,000 
travelers  last  year.  Indeed,  our  citizens 
seem  to  have  a  cultural  fascination  with 
each  other  that  goes  way  beyond  Brazil's 
appreciation  of  rock  music  or  U.S.  ap- 
preciation of  carnival.  They  not  only  en- 
joy each  other's  music,  art,  literature, 
and  cinema,  they  identify  with  them.  In- 
teractions among  our  universities  and 
scholars  are  increasing  annually. 

In  managing  these  extraordinary  of- 
ficial and  private  contacts,  I  think  we 
are  both  persuaded  that  we  must  deal 
with  each  other  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  cooperation  while  respecting  the 
diversity  manifest  in  our  differences,  in 
our  state  of  development,  institutions, 
and  approach  to  world  affairs. 

One  important  way  we  can  manifest 
that  respect  is  to  handle  each  question 
on  its  own  merits,  without  attempting  to 
tie  it  to  others.  This  is  the  way  friends 
act,  confident  of  their  strength  and  of 
each  other.  And  we  are  engaged  in  so 
many  affairs  that  linking  problems  in 
one  sector  with  problems  in  another 
would  risk  impeding  rather  than  advanc- 
ing progress. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  should 
consult  more  fully  and  widely  on  actions 
that  affect  each  other's  national  interest. 
This  is  a  practice  that  has  emerged,  if 
somewhat  fitfully,  in  the  past,  notably  in 
the  commercial  and  financial  fields 
where  further  expansion  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment are  a  major  common  interest. 
But  it  has  not  always  applied.  There 
have  been  lapses  on  both  sides. 

We  should  seek  to  give  new  meaning 
and  impetus  to  this  goal.  It  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
work  closely  with  Brazil.  And  I  hope 
that  we  will  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  consulting  on  all  the  many 
issues  that  affect  us — for  questions  such 
as  the  North-South  dialogue  or  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  can  be  as  important 
as  matters  that  arise  in  a  purely 
bilateral  vein. 

Use  of  agreed  international 
mechanisms  can  supplement  our 
bilateral  relations.  The  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  their  specialized  agencies  are  impor- 
tant avenues  for  multilateral  coordina- 
tion. And  in  the  economic  arena,  the 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
and  other  international  institutions  often 
provide  a  framework  for  practical  prob- 
lem solving  essential  to  the  world  order 
on  which  we  both  depend.  But,  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  to  interact  positively  in  the 
multinational  arena,  it  is  the  strength  of 
the  bilateral  relationship  that  will  define 
how  constructively  we  can  work 
together  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Nearly  160  years  ago,  the  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  recognize 
Brazil's  independence.  Today,  we  are 
just  as  conscious  that  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  each  in  its  own  and 
unique  fashion,  are  moving  toward  an 
exceptional  destiny.  For  our  part,  we 
believe  that  the  world  stands  to  gain  far 
more  from  a  U.S.-Brazilian  relationship 
that  builds  on  our  common  basic  in- 
terests than  one  that  emphasizes 
momentary  differences.  We  both  have 
the  skills  and  energetic  populations,  the 
natural  resources,  the  political  stability, 
and  the  strategic  position  that  history 
requires  of  great  nations.  The  United 
States  and  Brazil  have  a  great  part  of 
the  world's  potential  for  future  growth. 
Yet  we  both  face  difficult  transitions 
ahead,  both  economic  and  political. 
Perhaps  we  can  help  each  other — more 
than  we  do  now — to  navigate  these 
passages.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
update,  to  revitalize,  to  intensify  our 
relationship.  For  our  part,  we  believe  it 
has.  ■ 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for 

touring.  Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954. 

Entered  into  force  Sept.  11,  1957.  TIAS 

3879. 

Notification  of  succession  deposited:  Solomon 

Islands,  Sept.  3,  1981. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  4.  1947.  TIAS  1591. 
Notification  of  adherence:  Grenada,  Aug.  31, 

1981. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944,  TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Buenos  Aires  Sept.  24,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  24,  1968.  TIAS  6605. 
Notification  of  adherence:  Grenada,  Aug.  31, 
1981. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague 
Dec.  16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14, 
1971.  TIAS  7192. 

Accessions  deposited:  Qatar,  Aug.  26,  1981; 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done 
at  Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accessions  deposited:  Qatar,  Aug.  26,  1981; 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975.  Entered 

rce  provisionally  Oct.  1,  1976; 
definitively  Aug.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
Accession  deposited:  Singapore,  Aug.  28, 
1981. 

Commodities  — Common  Fund 

tablishing  the  Common  Fund 
.  with  schedules.  Done  at 

Approval  deposited:  China,  Sept.  2,  1981. 
ition  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Sept.  4, 

Nepal,  Nicaragua, 
men,  Sept.  7.  1981; 
!0,  1981 

i  r\;ition 

:l  trade  in  en 
and  flora, 

L,  1975  'I  IAS 

31, 


Amendment  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  3, 
1973  on  international  trade  in  endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora  (TIAS  8249). 
Adopted  at  Bonn  June  22,  1979.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Pakistan,  July  2, 
1981;  Suriname,  Aug.  17,  1981;  Zimbabwe, 
July  14,  1981. 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.1 
Ratification  deposited:  U.K.,  Aug.  31,  1981. 

Continental  Shelf 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  29,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
June  10,  1964.  TIAS  5578. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 

Sept.  3,  1981. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov. 
14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  Aug.  7,  1981. 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Sept.  4,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Sept.  18,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  for  the  U.S.:  Mar.  18, 
1982. 

Customs  convention  on  containers,  with  an- 
nexes and  protocol  of  signature.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  4,  1959;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  3,  1969. 
TIAS  6634. 

Notification  of  succession  deposited:  Solomon 
Islands,  Sept.  3,  1981. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
July  1-22,  1944.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  27, 
1945.  TIAS  1502. 

Signatures  and  acceptances  deposited: 
Bhutan,  Sept.  28,  1981;  Vanuatu,  Sept.  28, 
1981. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  formulated  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  27,  1945  (TIAS  1501). 
Signatures  and  acceptances  deposited: 
Bhutan,  Sept.  28,  1981;  Vanuatu,  Sept.  28, 
1981. 

Fisheries 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  29,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  20,  1966.  TIAS  5969. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  3,  1981. 


Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organi 
tion.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1948;  for  the 
June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Dominica,  Aug.  1J 
1981. 

High  Seas 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.  Done  at  Ge 
Apr.  29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Sept. ! 
1962.  TIAS  5200. 

Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islan 
Sept.  3,  1981. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  abolishing  the  requirement  o 
legalisation  for  foreign  public  documents 
with  annex.  Done  at  The  Hague  Oct.  5,  1 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  24,  1965;  for  the 
Oct.  15,  1981. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Sept.  21,  1 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  ( 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmt 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TI/ 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  Lor 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Enters  into  force  May  22 
1982,  except  for  article  51  which  enters 
force  July  28,  1982. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  July  28,  J 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar. 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernm 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TL 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  Lo  < 
Nov.  15,  1979.1 

Instrument  of  acceptance  signed  by  the 
President:  Sept.  4,  1981. 


Nuclear  Material — Physical  Protectio 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  o 
nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Vienna  Oct.  26,  1979.1 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Sept.  4,  1981. 


Peacekeeping 

Agreement  concerning  U.S.  participate  ii 
the  multinational  force  and  observers 
established  by  Egypt  and  Israel.  Effect  1 1 
exchanges  of  letters  at  Washington  Au  3 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  3,  1981. 

Property,  Industrial-Classification 

Agreement  concerning  the  internatiom 
classification  of  goods  and  services  to  \  id 
trade  marks  apply.  Signed  at  Nice  Jun<l5 
1957.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  8,  1961;  -r 
the  U.S.  May  25,  1972.  TIAS  7418. 
Notification  of  withdrawal:  Poland,  Jul  2d 

1981;  effective  July  20,  1982. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimin;  oi 

all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Ado]  d 

New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  intcor 

Jan.  4,  1969.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  Sept1:, 

1981. 
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lefugees 

totocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees, 
lone  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered 
ltd  force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 

IAS  6577. 
Lccession  deposited:  Chad,  Aug.  19,  1981. 

lavery 

upplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of 
:ivery,  the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and 
radices  similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva 
cut.  7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 
967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
lotification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 

ept.  3,  1981. 

ugar 

iternational  sugar  agreement,  1977,  with 
nnexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7,  1977. 
ntered  into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1,  1978; 
efinitively  Jan.  2,  1980.  TIAS  9664. 
ccession  deposited:  Colombia,  Sept.  2,  1981. 

elecommunications 

adio  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final 
rotocol.  Done  at  Geneva,  Dec.  6,  1979. 
nters  into  force  Jan.  1,  1982,  except  for 
rticles  25  and  66  and  appendix  43,  which 
ntered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981,  and  the  fre- 
jency  allotment  plan  for  the  aeronautical 
lobile  (R)  service  and  the  directly  related 
revisions  contained  in  appendix  27  Aer2, 
hich  shall  enter  into  force  at  0001  hours 
TC  on  Feb.  1,  1983. 

ignatures:  Afghanistan,3  Algeria,3  Angola,3 
rgentina,3  Australia,3  Austria,3  Bahrain,3 
angladesh,  Belgium,3  Benin,3  Botswana, 
razil,3  Bulgaria,  Burundi,  Byelorussian 
oviet  Socialist  Republic,3  Cameroon,3 
anada,3  Cape  Verde,  Central  African 
epublic,3  Chad,3  Chile,3  China,3  Colombia,3 
ongo,3  Costa  Rica,3  Cuba,3  Cyprus,3 
zechoslovakia,  Denmark,3  Ecuador,3  Egypt, 
I  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Fiji,  Finland,3  France,3 
abon,3  German  Democratic  Republic, 
t?rmany,  Federal  Republic  of,3  Ghana,3 
reece,3  Guatemala,3  Guinea,3  Guyana,  Haiti, 
onduras,3  Hungary,  Iceland,3  India,3  In- 
onesia,  Iran,3  Iraq,3  Ireland,3  Israel,3  Italy,3 
<ory  Coast,3  Jamaica,  Japan,3  Jordan,3 
enya.3  Korea,  Democratic  People's  Republic, 
Tea,  Republic  of,3  Kuwait,3  Lebanon,3 
esotho,  Liberia,3  Libya,3  Liechtenstein,3 
uxembourg,3  Madagascar,  Malawi,  Malaysia, 
iali.3  Malta,  Mauritania,  Mauritius,3  Mexico,3 
lonaco,  Mongolia,  Morocco,3  Mozambique,3 
epal,  Netherlands,3  New  Zealand,3 
icaragua,  Niger,3  Nigeria,3  Norway,3 
man,3  Pakistan,3  Panama,  Papua  New 
uinea,3  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,3 
oland,  Portugal,3  Qatar,3  Romania,3 
wanda,  San  Marino,  Saudi  Arabia,3, 
enegal,  Singapore,3  Somalia,3  Spain,3  Sri 
anka,3  Sudan,3  Swaziland,  Sweden,3 
witzerland,3  Syria,3  Tanzania,3  Thailand,3 
''go,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey,3 
ganda,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,3 
nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,3  United 
rab  Emirates,3  United  Kingdom,3  Upper 
olta,3  Uruguay,3  Vatican  City  State,3 
enezuela,3  Yemen,  People's  Democratic 
^public,3  Yugoslavia,3  Zaire,3  Zambia,3 
*c.  6,  1979. 


Approvals  deposited:  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,4  June  17,  1981;  Japan, 
Dec.  22,  1980;  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic1  May  12,  1981;  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,4  Apr.  14,  1981. 

Territorial  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the  con- 
tiguous zone.  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  10,  1964.  TIAS 
5639. 

Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  3,  1981. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  taking  of 

hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 

1979.1 

Accession  deposited:  Bhutan,  Aug.  31,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  July  2,  1981. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  Sept.  4,  1981. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  trade  in 

textiles.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  20,  1973.  TIAS 

7840. 

Acceptance:  Czechoslovakia,  July  1,  1980. 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973  (TIAS  7840).  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  14, 
1977.  TIAS  8939. 

Acceptance:  Czechoslovakia,  July  1,  1980. 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Sept.  1,  1980. 

U.N.  Charter 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of 

the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at 

San  Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into 

force  Oct.  24,  1945.  TS  993. 

Admitted  to  membership:  Vanuatu,  Sept.  15, 

1981. 

UNESCO 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational 

and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.  Done  at 

Lake  Success  Nov.  22,  1950.  Entered  into 

force  May  21,  1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  2, 

1966. 

Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 

Sept.  3,  1981. 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  the  importation 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials  of  Nov.  22,  1950.  Adopted  at 
Nairobi  Nov.  26,  1976.1 
Signature:  U.S.,  Sept.  1,  1981. 

UNIDO 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979. ' 

Ratifications  deposited:  Cameroon,  Aug.  18, 
1981;  Swaziland,  Aug.  19,  1981. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations.  Done  at 


Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849. 
Notification  of  adherences  deposited:  Costa 
Rica,  July  24,  1981;  Egypt,  Sept.  18,  1981. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
wheat  trade  convention  1971.  Done  at 
Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  July  27,  1981; 
Iraq,  Sept.  8,  1981. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women. 
Done  at  New  York  Mar.  31,  1953.  Entered 
into  force  July  7,  1954;  for  the  U.S.  July  7, 
1976.  TIAS  8289. 

Accession  deposited:  Egypt,  Sept.  8,  1981. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  3,  1981. 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Done  at  New 
York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Sept. 
3,  1981.2 

Entered  into  force:  Sept.  3,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Laos,  Aug.  14,  1981; 
El  Salvador,  Aug.  19,  1981;  Bhutan,  Aug.  31, 
1981. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by  the  29th 
World  Health  assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mauritius,  Sept.  3, 
1981. 


BILATERAL 

Belize 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  an  upper  air 
(rawinsonde)  observation  station  at  Belize 
International  Airport,  with  memorandum  of 
arrangement.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
at  Belize  and  Belmopan  Aug.  26,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  26,  1981. 

Canada 

Treaty  on  Pacific  Coast  albacore  tuna  vessels 
and  port  privileges,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Washington  May  26,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
July  29,  1981. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Sept.  4,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  10,  1970,  as 
extended,  concerning  a  cooperative  project  to 
design,  develop,  and  test  an  aircraft 
"augmentor  wing  system"  (TIAS  6982,  8109, 
9031).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ot- 
tawa Aug.  14  and  19,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  19,  1981;  effective  July  1,  1981. 

Arrangement  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
raccoon  dogs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
at  Ottawa  and  Washington  Sept.  1  and  4, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  4,  1981. 
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Chile 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  in  agricultural 
research  and  development.  Signed  at  San- 
tiago Aug.  28,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  28,  1981. 

Egypt 

Interim  agreement  concerning  privileges  and 
immunities  of  U.S.  military  and  related  per- 
sonnel in  Egypt.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Cairo  July  26,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  26,  1981. 

Agreement  concerning  privileges  and 
immunities  of  U.S.  military  and  related  per- 
sonnel in  Egypt,  with  related  letter  and 
agreed  minute.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Cairo  July  26,  1981.  Enters  into 
force  upon  exchange  of  instruments  of 
acceptance.1 

Indonesia 

Agreement  relating  to  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  Landsat  system.  Signed  at 
Washington  and  Jakarta  July  13  and  30, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  July  30,  1981. 

Italy 

Agreement  for  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Rome  July  22,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  July  22,  1981. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Feb.  6,  1981. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kingston 
Aug.  5,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  5, 
1981. 

Liberia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Jan.  8,  1981. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Monrovia 
June  12  and  July  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
July  3,  1981. 

Madagascar 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  minutes  of  negotiation.  Signed 
at  Antananarivo  Aug.  19,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  19,  1981. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
June  2,  1977  (TIAS  8952)  relating  to  addi- 
tional cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  Aug.  19,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  19,  1981. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  relating  to  selection  of  De 
Nederlandscbe  Bank  of  Amsterdam  by  the 

and  Iran  as  the  mutually  agreeable  cen- 
tral bank  to  manage  the  depository  of  funds 
in  the  security  account  established  by  the 

19,  1981,  Declaration  of  the  Government 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
nth  related  technical  agreements 
i  Aug.  17,  1981,  Effected  by  exchange 
H  igi  i  July  10,  1981. 
[ulj  10,  1981, 
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Agreement  relating  to  storage  of  prepo- 
sitioned  war  readiness  materials  by  U.S. 
forces.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  The 
Hague  Jan.  15,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  20,  1981. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  and  related  letter  of  Feb.  4, 
1980.  Signed  at  Geneva  May  21,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  10019. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
Communications  Center  support  for  the 
Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force  Orion  Moderni- 
zation Unit.  Signed  at  Washington  July  24 
and  Aug.  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  3, 
1981. 

Nigeria 

Agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
health.  Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  9,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  9,  1981. 

Agreement  for  the  provision  of  technical 
services  in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive soil  survey  in  Nigeria.  Signed  at  Lagos 
Sept.  22,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  1,  1981. 

Agreement  on  the  training  of  Nigerian 
technical  educators,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Washington  Sept.  9,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  9,  1981. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in  tax 
administration  and  training.  Signed  at  Riyadh 
May  17,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  24, 
1981. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  25,  1981. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Freetown 
Aug.  17  and  18,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  18,  1981. 

Singapore 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  accept- 
ance of  airworthiness  certifications.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Singapore  Aug.  21, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  21,  1981. 

Spain 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense 
articles  and  services  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Madrid  Aug.  28  and  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  29,  1981. 

Sudan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Jan.  19,  1981. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Khartoum 
Aug.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  27, 
1981. 

Swaziland 

Agreement  relating  to  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service  (FBIS)  in  Swaziland.  Signed  at 
Mbabane  Aug.  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  3,  1981. 


Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement.  <,f 
Oct.  4,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9215,  94 
9643,  9717,  9937),  relating  to  trade  in  col 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  tex 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
Bangkok  June  17  and  July  28,  1981.  EnU 
into  force  July  28,  1981. 

Turkey 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  J 
8,  1976,  as  extended  (TIAS  8371,  9006,  9 
9810),  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistam 
the  administration  of  justice  in  connectioi 
with  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  ; 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  matt 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  July  7  and  Aug.  24,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  24,  1981;  effecti' 
July  8,  1981. 

United  Kingdom 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  t 
satellite-aided  maritime  distress  alert  sys 
Signed  at  Washington  July  23,  1981.  Ent 
into  force  July  23,  1981. 


'Not  in  force. 
2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
3With  statements). 
4With  declarations. ■ 


September  1981 


September  1 

The  government  of  President  David  Dact 
the  Central  African  Republic  is  overthro\ 
a  bloodless  coup.  Army  Chief  Gen.  Andre 
Kolingba  becomes  the  country's  new  lead 
U.N.  Conference  on  Least  Developed 
Nations  is  held  in  Paris  September  1-14. 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Developmc 
Administrator,  M.  Peter  McPherson,  hea 
U.S.  delegation. 

September  2 

Iranian  Parliament  approves  nomination 
Ayatollah  Mohammad  Reza  Mahdavi  Kar  :< 
be  Prime  Minister.  Kani  replaces  Mohan0  a 
Javad  Bahonar  who  was  assassinated  in 
August  30  bombing. 

September  3 

Tenth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Quadrapartite  Agreement  on  Berlin. 

September  4 

One  among  a  group  of  bomb  explosions 
damages  the  U.S.  Cultural  Center  in  Ma  n 
Lesotho.  There  is  minimal  damage  and  i 
injuries. 

By  a  vote  of  117  to  22  (U.S.)  and  6 
abstentions,  U.N.  General  Assembly  vot  ti 
prevent  South  Africa  from  participating  i 
the  8th  emergency  special  session  conve  « 
dealing  with  Namibia. 


Department  of  State  Bieti 


■ 


■ 


■ 


Chronology 


et  Union  holds  major  military 
nauvers  in  the  Baltic  and  Byelorussian 
itary  districts  and  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
|    I   12.  Although  the  Soviets  had  notified 
d  signatories  earlier  (Aug.  14)  that  such 
•irises  would  take  place,  they  failed  to 
Hirt  the  number  of  participants  as  required 
ier  the  Helsinki  Final  Act's  confidence- 
Iding  measure  on  prior  notification  of 
itary  maneuvers. 

ptember  5 

behalf  of  the  U.S.  and  China,  Director  of 
5.  International  Communications  Agency 
i  Minister  Huant  Zhen  of  the  Chinese 
omission  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
eign  countries,  sign  the  1982-83  imple- 
nting  accord  of  the  cultural  agreement 
r*een  the  two  countries.  Present  also  at 

signing  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S., 
irren  E.  Burger. 

Department  of  State  announces  it  has 
.en  first  steps  toward  negotiating  settle- 
Tit  of  claims  of  less  than  $250,000  by  U.S. 
aonals  against  Iran.  The  Department  will 
fotiate  an  agreement  settling  such  claims 
a  lump  sum  from  Iran  and  which  will  be 
nded  by  a  domestic  government  agency, 
th  countries  agree  that  claims  exceeding 
it  amount  be  settled  by  the  Iran-U.S. 
urns  Tribunal  established  at  The  Hague, 
e  Court  will  begin  receiving  claims  on 
t.  20. 

ptember  6 

aeli  Prime  Minister  Begin  makes  official 
it  to  the  U.S.  Sept.  6-16  and  to 
ishington,  D.C.,  Sept.  9-15  to  meet  with 
esident  Reagan,  their  first  talks  concerning 
•  Middle  East. 

ptember  8 

S.  hosts  6th  round  of  U.S. -Nigeria  bilateral 
Miomic  talks  Sept.  8-9  to  discuss  ways  of 
panding  U.S. -Nigerian  economic  and  com- 
'rcial  relations.  Vice  President  Bush  and 
gerian  Vice  President  Alex  Ekwueme  chair 
B  meetings.  The  two  delegations  hold  for- 
i)  talks  on  agriculture,  science  and 
rhnology,  energy,  and  trade  and  invest- 
>nt.  and  the  Vice  Presidents  sign  coopera- 
n  agreements  on  health  and  education. 

ptember  11 

reiary  Haig  visits  Marbella,  Spain,  to 
-et  with  Saudi  Crown  Prince  Fahd,  Sept. 

to  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  Sept.  12-13;  to 
■rlin  to  address  the  Berlin  press  (Berliner 
ess  Conference),  Sept.  13;  and  to  Bonn 
pt.  13-14. 

Norwegian  Lt.  Gen.  Frederik  V.  Bull- 
insen  is  appointed  commander  of  the 
lltinational  forces  and  observers.  Govern- 

ts  of  Egypt  and  Israel  approve  the 
pointment  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the 
otocol  to  the  March  26,  1979,  Egyptian- 
■aeli  Treaty  of  Peace. 


September  14 

U.S.,  Japanese  officials  meet  in  Washington 
Sept.  14-15  to  discuss  global  and  bilateral 
economic  issues,  including  trade  and  energy 
policies.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Myer  Rashish,  heads  U.S.  delegation 
and  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Kiyoaki  Kikuchi,  leads  Japanese  delegation. 

By  a  vote  of  117  to  0  with  25  abstentions 
(U.S.  and  other  4  members  of  the  Western 
five  contact  group),  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  passes  a  draft  resolution  con- 
demning South  Africa  for  its  "continued 
occupation  of  Namibia,"  recognizing  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO)  as  the  "sole  and  authentic 
representative  of  the  Namibian  people,"  and 
calls  upon  all  states  to  impose  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  The  Western  five 
states  that  its  abstention  does  not  imply  "re- 
jection" and  its  "objective  remains  to  secure  a 
peaceful  internationally  recognized  settlement 
in  Namibia." 

September  15 

Thirty-sixth  regular  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  opens  in  New  York.  Ismat 
Killani  of  Iraq  is  chosen  President. 

Vanuatu  becomes  155th  member  of  the 
U.N. 

In  Heidelberg,  West  Germany,  Gen. 
Frederick  Kroesen,  U.S.  Army  European 
commander,  is  injured  when  terrorists  fire  an 
antitank  grenade  and  gunshots  at  the  car  in 
which  he  is  riding.  He  is  treated  for  super- 
ficial wounds  and  released. 

House  Judiciary  Committee  approves  a 
resolution  granting  honorary  U.S.  citizenship 
to  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  citizen 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  over  100,000 
Hungarian  Jews  during  World  War  II. 

September  16 

Pakistan  formally  agrees  to  a  U.S.  plan  of  a 
6-year  $3.2  billion  economic  assistance  and 
military  sales  package. 

September  17 

President  Reagan  visits  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  to  attend  ceremonies  related  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Presidential 
Museum.  While  there  he  meets  with  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  Mexican 
President  Lopez  Portillo  for  substantive  talks 
on  bilateral  and  multilateral  issues  and  makes 
a  courtesy  call  on  former  French  President 
Giscard  d'Estaing,  all  attending  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 

September  19 

El  Salvadoran  President  Jose  Nepoleon 
Duarte  makes  official  visit  to  the  U.S. 
Sept.  19-29. 

September  21 

Belize,  a  British  colony  since  1862,  becomes 
an  independent  nation. 

U.S.,  South  African  officials  hold  talks  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  aimed  at  clarifying  set- 
tlement proposals  leading  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Namibia.  The  talks  are  between 
Chester  A.  Crocker,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs,  and  Brand  Fourie,  South 
African  Foreign  Affairs  Director. 


U.S.  Government  withholds  about  $2 
million  in  Iranian  assets — diplomatic  and  con- 
sular property,  including  embassy  operating 
accounts — until  Iran  returns  U.S.  Embassy 
and  other  diplomatic  and  consular  assets  in 
Iran  held  in  violation  of  international  law  and 
which  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
ordered  Iran  to  return  in  March  1980. 

President's  Commission  on  Hostage 
Compensation  submits  final  report  to  the 
President  recommending  the  "adoption  of  an 
additional  title  to  the  Hostage  Relief  Act, 
providing  separate  authority  for  the  payment 
of  a  tax-exempt  detention  benefit  of  $12.50 
per  day  of  captivity"  to  U.S.  nationals  held 
captive  outside  the  U.S.,  including,  specifical- 
ly, those  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

Secretary  Haig  addressed  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  at  the  36th  annual  session 
in  New  York. 

The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors presented  their  credentials  to 
President  Reagan:  Lt.  Gen.  Ezaz  Azim  of 
Pakistan;  Lew  Byong  Hion  of  Korea;  Enrique 
Valenzuela  of  Chile;  Fernando  Gaviria  of  Col- 
ombia; John  Wycliffe  Lwamafa  of  Uganda; 
and  Leslie  N.  Agius  of  Malta. 

September  23 

In  Honduras,  five  U.S.  mobile  training  team 
personnel  are  attacked  with  automatic 
weapons  fire.  Two  are  injured — one  serious- 
ly. Both  are  taken  to  Centro  Medico  hospital 
in  Tegucigalpa. 

Secretary  Haig,  attending  the  opening 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
opened  the  first  of  two  scheduled  meetings 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko.  The  talks  are  the  first  ministerial 
level  contacts  between  officials  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  16  months,  talks  on  Palestinian 
autonomy  resume  in  Cairo.  Chief  negotiators 
are  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  Kamal  Hassan 
Ali  and  Israeli  Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg. 
U.S.  representatives  are  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Egypt,  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Israel,  Samuel  W.  Lewis. 

September  24 

First  round  of  Egypt,  Israel,  U.S.  autonomy 
talks  end  with  the  three  countries  pledging  to 
seek  Palestinian  cooperation  and  agreeing 
that  the  next  round  be  held  in  Tel  Aviv  the 
last  week  in  October. 

Following  the  Haig-Gromyko  talks  in 
New  York,  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  issue  a 
joint  statement  in  which  they  agree  "on  the 
need  to  hold  formal  negotiations"  limiting 
theater  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  Both  par- 
ties agree  to  begin  negotiations  November  30 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  chief  negotiator 
will  be  U.S.  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  U.A.  Kvitsinsky. 

Seeking  a  settlement  to  the  Namibia 
question,  foreign  ministers  of  the  Western 
five  contact  group — Canada,  France,  F.R.G., 
U.K.,  and  the  U.S. — issue  a  joint  statement 
in  which  they  develop  proposals  for  a 
timetable  for  "final  negotiations"  with  the  ob- 
jective of  implementing  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  435  in  1982. 
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September  25  ... 

Belize  becomes  156th  member  of  the  U.N. 
On  a  private  visit  to  the  U.S.,  Kenyan 
President  Daniel  Arap  Moi  visits  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sept.  24-26  for  discussions  with  Presi- 
dentReagan  on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  in- 
cluding bilateral  relations,  and  with  other  top 
U.S.  officials. 

September  28  . 

Secretary  Haig  holds  second  meeting  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  continuing 
talks  on  U.S.,  Soviet  relations. 

Former  Venezuelan  President  Romulo 
Betancourt  dies.  Vice  President  Bush  will 
head  U.S.  delegation  to  funeral  to  take  place 
in  Caracas  in  October. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  El  Salvador 
Government,  Everett  E.  Briggs,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs visits  San  Salvador  to  discuss  with  the 
government  and  the  Central  Electoral  Coun- 
cil ways  in  which  the  U.S.  can  assist  in  the 
preparation  period  for  elections  in  El 
Salvador. 

September  29 

Defense  Department  releases  99-page  report 
on  the  Soviet  military  buildup  and  the  need 
for  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO  allies  to  modernize 
their  defense  forces  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge. 

September  30 

Conference  on  International  Trade  held  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

U.S.,  Haiti  agree  to  establish  a  bilateral 
cooperation  program  to  stop  illegal  migration 
of  Haitian  immigrants  into  U.S. 

President  Reagan  issues  a  proclamation 
suspending  entry  of  undocumented  aliens  into 
the  U.S.  and  calling  for  interdiction  of  vessels 
carrying  them.  He  also  issues  an  Executive 
order  concerning  the  interdiction  of  illegal 
aliens.  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No  Date  „    Subject         ..... 

*293      9/4         Program  for  the  official  visit 
of  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  Sept.  9-15. 

*294      9/5         Claims  against  Iran. 

*295      9/8         Zhao  Wenjin  retires  as 

caretaker  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate at  Amoy. 

*296      9/8         Abraham  Katz  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  the  OECD 
(biographic  data). 

*297      9/8         Advisory  Committee  to  the 

U.S.  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission, 
Sept.  26. 

298  9/10       Haig:  news  conference. 

299  9/1 1        Haig:  interview  on  "Good 

Morning,  America." 

300  9/12       Haig:  address  before  the 

Berlin  Press  Association, 
Sept.  13. 
300 A    9/15       Haig:  question-and-answer 
session  following  Berlin 
Press  Association  address. 
*301       9/14       U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  June  17  and 
July  28. 
*302       9/14        Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group 
on  the  carriage  of 
dangerous  goods,  Oct.  22. 
*303      9/14       Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
vestment, Technology,  and 
Development,  Oct.  7. 
*304      9/14       Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
vestment, Technology,  and 
Development,  Oct.  9. 
*305      9/14       International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  work- 
ing group  B,  Sept.  29. 
*306      9/15       Haig,  Vrhovec:  dinner  toast, 
Belgrade,  Sept.  12. 
307      9/15       U.S.,  Yugoslav  press  state- 
ment, Sept.  12. 
*308      9/15       Haig:  arrival  statement, 

Berlin,  Sept.  13. 
*309      9/15       Haig:  remarks  at  signing 
"golden  book,"  Rathaus 
Schoeneberg,  Berlin, 
Sept.  13. 
*310      9/15       Haig:  departure  statement, 

Berlin,  Sept.  13. 
*311       9/17        Haig:  address  and  question- 
and-answer  session,  World 
Bank,  Sept.  16. 
312      9/17        Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


*313  9/17 

314  9/17 

*315  9/17 

*316  9/17 


"317  9/18 

318  9/21 

*319  9/21 

320  9/21 

*321  9/22 

*322  9/23 

*323  9/23 

*324  9/29 

*325  9/29 

*326  9/30 


Haig:  arrival  statement, 

Bonn,  Sept.  13. 
Haig:  news  conference, 

Bonn,  Sept.  14. 
SCC,  committee  on  ocean 

dumping,  Sept.  23. 
Advisory  Committee  to  th< 
U.S.  National  Section  of 
the  International  Comrr. 
sion  for  the  Conservatio 
of  Atlantic  tunas, 
Oct.  15-16. 
Haig:  interview  on  "Good 

Morning,  America." 
Haig:  interview  on  "Issues 
and  Answers,"  Sept.  20. 
President's  Commission  oi 
Hostage  Compensation 
recommendations. 
Haig:  address  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly 
New  York. 
First  international  con- 
ference of  liberators  of 
Nazi  concentration  cam 
Oct.  26-28. 
Conference  on  Internatioi 
Trade,  Omaha,  Nebrask 
Sept.  30. 
U.S.,  China  amend  textile 

agreement,  Sept.  18. 
Haig:  interview  on  the 

"Today  Show." 
Foreign  Policy  Conferenc 
for  U.S.  editors  and  br< 
casters,  Oct.  29. 
Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey  sv 
in  as  Ambassador  to  S\ 
zerland  (biographic  dat 
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President  Reagan  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  21,  1981,  to 

join  leaders  of  21  oilier  nations  anil  the 

U.N.  Secretary  General  attending  the  In- 
ternational Meeting  on  Cooperation  and 
/'.  lelopmenl  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  October 

is. 

Following  are  the  President's  state- 
ment made  m  that  meeting  on  October 
22,  a  summary  of  the  sessions  issued  by 
the  cochairnu  n  (Mexican  President  Jose 

Lope;  I'orlillo  and  Canadian  Prime 

Minister  Pit  rre-EUiott  Trudeau)  on 

October  28,  and  President  Reagan's 
remarks  when  he  relumed  to  the  United 
States  on  October  2U- 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 

CANCUN, 

OCT.  22,  19811 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  all  of  you  on 
this  historic  occasion.  In  many  ways, 
this  summit  is  not  ours  alone.  It  belongs 
to  the  millions  who  look  to  us  for  help 
and  for  hope.  If  they  could  speak  to  us 
today,  I  believe  they  might  tell  us  that 
words  are  cheap,  that  cooperative  action 
is  needed — and  needed  now.  In  their 
name,  let  us  join  together  and  move  for- 
ward. Let  us  meet  the  challenge  of 
charting  a  strategic  course  for  global 
economic  growth  and  development  for 
all  nations. 

Each  of  us  comes  to  Cancun  from  a 
different  domestic  setting  where  our  ma- 
jor responsibilities  are  found.  My  own 
government  has  devoted  much  of  the 
past  year  to  developing  a  plan  of  action 
to  strengthen  our  economy.  For  years 
our  government  has  overspent,  over- 
taxed, and  overregulated,  causing  our 
growth  rates  to  decline  and  our  inflation 
and  interest  rates  to  rise.  We  have 
taken  bold  measures  to  correct  these 
problems,  and  we  are  confident  they  will 
succeed — not  tomorrow  nor  next  week 
but  over  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

We  believe  restoring  sound  economic 
policies  at  home  represents  one  of  the 
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most  important  contributions  the  United 
States  can  make  to  greater  growth  and 
development  abroad.  The  actions  we  are 
taking  will  renew  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  strengthen  our  demand  for  im- 
ports, hold  down  inflation,  reduce  in- 
terest rates  and  the  cost  of  borrowing, 
and  increase  resources  for  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

I  have  also  had  a  chance  to  study 
and  discuss  with  various  leaders  the 
domestic  problems  you  face.  I  know  how 
diverse  and  serious  they  are.  For  the 
poorest  countries,  more  food  and  energy 
are  urgently  needed,  while  raising  pro- 
ductivity through  education,  better 
health  and  nutrition,  and  the  acquisition 
of  basic  facilities  such  as  roads  and  ports 
represent  longer  term  goals. 

Middle-income  countries  need 
foreign  capital,  technical  assistance,  and 
the  development  of  basic  skills  to  im- 
prove their  economic  climate  and  credit 
worthinesss  in  international  capital 
markets.  The  more  advanced  developing 
nations  which  already  benefit  from  the 
international  economy  need  increasing 
access  to  markets  to  sustain  their 
development. 

And  across  the  income  spectrum, 
many  among  you  who  are  oil  importers 
face  acute  financial  difficulties  from  the 
large  debt  burdens  resulting  from  the  oil 
price  shocks  of  the  1970s.  High  interest 
rates  are  exacerbating  these  problems, 


Listening  to  opening  remarks  during  the 
inaugural  session  of  the  International 
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such  that  debt  servicing  and  energy 
costs  are  making  excessive  claims  on 
your  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

We  recognize  that  each  nation's  ap- 
proach to  development  should  reflect  its 
own  cultural,  political,  and  economic 
heritage.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
The  great  thing  about  our  international 
system  is  that  it  respects  diversity  and 
promotes  creativity. 

Certain  economic  factors,  of  course, 
apply  across  cultural  and  political  lines. 
We  are  mutually  interdependent  but, 
above  all,  we  are  individually  responsi- 
ble. We  must  respect  both  diversity  and 
economic  realities  when  discussing 
grand  ideas.  As  I  said  last  week  in 
Philadelphia,  we  do  not  seek  an 
ideological  debate;  we  seek  to  build  upon 
what  we  already  know  will  work. 

History  demonstrates  that  time  and 
again,  in  place  after  place,  economic 
growth  and  human  progress  make  their 
greatest  strides  in  countries  that  en- 
courage economic  freedom.  Government 
has  an  important  role  in  helping  develop 
a  country's  economic  foundation.  But  the 
critical  test  is  whether  government  is 
genuinely  working  to  liberate  individuals 
by  creating  incentives  to  work,  save,  in- 
vest, and  succeed.  Individual  farmers, 
laborers,  owners,  traders,  and 
managers— they  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  development.  Trust  them.  Because 
whenever  they  are  allowed  to  create  and 
build,  wherever  they  are  given  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  deciding  economic  policies 
in  benefiting  from  their  success,  then 
societies  become  more  dynamic,  pros- 
perous, progressive,  and  free. 

With  sound  understanding  of  our 
domestic  freedom  and  responsibilities, 
we  can  construct  effective  international 
cooperation.  Without  it,  no  amount  of 
international  good  will  and  action  can 
produce  prosperity.  In  examining  our 
collective  experience  with  development, 
let  us  remember  that  international 

mic  institutions  have  also  done 
much  to  improve  the  world  economy. 
I  fnder  their  auspices,  the  benefits  of  in- 
ternational commerce  have  flowed  in- 
ingly  to  all  countries.  From  1950  to 
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Despite  the  mid-1970s  recession,  we 
were  able  to  liberalize  the  international 
trading  system  under  the  leadership  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  This  created  new  trading  oppor- 
tunities for  a  number  of  developed  and 
developing  countries.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  remains  the  centerpiece 
of  the  international  financial  system.  It 
has  adjusted  its  programs  and  increased 
its  resources  to  deal  with  the  major 
pressures  and  problems  of  our  era.  The 
World  Bank  and  other  multilateral 
development  banks  have  dramatically  in- 
creased their  resources  and  their  overall 
support  for  development. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  help 
low-income  countries  develop  domestic 
markets  and  strengthen  their  exports. 
We  recognize  that.  But  we  are  just  as 
convinced  that  the  way  to  do  this  is  not 
to  weaken  the  very  system  that  has 
served  us  so  well  but  to  continue  work- 
ing together  to  make  it  better. 

I  am  puzzled  by  suspicions  that  the 
United  States  might  ignore  the  develop- 
ing world.  The  contribution  America  has 
made  to  development— and  will  continue 
to  make— is  enormous.  We  have  provid- 
ed $57  billion  to  the  developing  countries 
in  the  last  decade— $43  billion  in 
development  assistance  and  $14  billion 
in  contributions  to  the  multilateral 
development  banks.  Each  year,  the 
United  States  provides  more  food 
assistance  to  developing  nations  than  all 
other  nations  combined.  Last  year  we 
extended  almost  twice  as  much  official 
development  assistance  as  any  other  na- 
tion. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  U.S. 
contribution  in  trade.  Far  too  little 
world  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
importance  of  trade  as  a  key  to  develop- 
ment. The  United  States  absorbs  about 
one-half  of  all  manufactured  goods  that 
non-OPEC  developing  countries  export 
to  the  industrialized  world,  even  though 
our  market  is  only  one-third  the  total  in- 
dustrialized world  market.  Last  year 
alone,  we  imported  $60  billion  worth  of 
goods  from  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries. That  is  more  than  twice  the  official 

slopment  assistance  from  all  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  n<vclopment)  countries.  Our  trade 
and  capital  markets  are  among  the  most 
in  the  world. 


The  range  and  breadth  of  America's 
commitment  extend  far  beyond  conces- 
sional assistance.  We  believe  in  pro- 
moting development  by  maximizing 
every  asset  we  have.  As  the  world's 
largest  single  market,  we  can  be  a 
powerful  conductor  for  economic  prog- 
ress and  well-being.  We  come  to  Cancun 
offering  our  hand  in  friendship  as  your 
partner  in  prosperity.  Together,  we  can 
identify  the  roadblocks  to  development 
and  decide  the  best  ways  to  stimulate 
greater  growth  everywhere  we  can.  We 
have  yet  to  unleash  the  full  potential  for 
growth  in  a  world  of  open  markets. 

The  United  States  is  here  to  listen 
and  learn.  And  when  we  leave  Cancun, 
our  search  for  progress  will  continue. 
The  dialogue  will  go  on.  The  bonds  of 
our  common  resolve  will  not  disappear 
with  our  jet  trails.  We  are  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  commitment  in  the  Ottawa 
summit  declaration  to  conduct  a  more 
formal  dialogue — bilaterally,  with 
regional  groups,  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  specialized  international  agencies. 
We  take  seriously  the  commitment  at 
Ottawa  "to  participate  in  preparations 
for  a  mutually  acceptable  process  of 
global  negotiations  in  circumstances  of- 
fering the  prospect  of  meaningful  prog- 
ress." 

It  is  our  view  that  "circumstances  of- 
fering the  prospect  of  meaningful  pro- 
gress" are  future  talks  based  upon  four 
essential  understandings  among  the  par- 
ticipants. 

•  The  talks  should  have  a  practical 
orientation  toward  identifying,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  specific  potential  for 
or  obstacles  to  development  which 
cooperative  efforts  may  enhance  or 
remove.  We  will  suggest  an  agenda  com- 
posed of  trade  liberalization,  energy  and 
food  resource  development,  and  im- 
provement in  the  investment  climate. 

•  The  talks  should  respect  the  com- 
petence, functions,  and  powers  of  the 
specialized  international  agencies  upon 
which  we  all  depend  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  decisions  reached  by 
these  agencies  within  respective  areas  of 
competence  are  final.  We  should  not 
seek  to  create  new  institutions. 

•  The  general  orientation  of  the 
talks  must  be  toward  sustaining  or 
achieving  greater  levels  of  mutually 
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beneficial  international  growth  and 
development,  taking  into  account 
domestic  economic  policies. 

•  The  talks  should  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperative  spirit  similar 
to  that  which  has  brought  us  together  in 
Cancun — rather  than  one  in  which  views 
become  polarized  and  chances  for  agree- 
ment are  needlessly  sacrificed. 

If  these  understandings  are  ac- 
cepted, then  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  engage  in  a  new  preparatory 
process  to  see  what  may  be  achieved.  I 
suggest  that  officials  of  our  governments 
informally  confer  in  the  months  ahead  as 
to  appropriate  procedures. 

But  our  main  purpose  in  coming  to 
Cancun  is  to  focus  on  specific  questions 
of  substance,  not  procedural  matters.  In 
this  spirit,  we  bring  a  positive  program 
of  action  for  development  concentrated 
around  these  principles: 

•  Stimulating  international  trade  by 
opening  up  markets,  both  within  in- 
dividual countries  and  among  countries; 

•  Tailoring  particular  development 
strategies  to  the  specific  needs  and 
potential  of  individual  countries  and 
regions; 

•  Guiding  our  assistance  toward  the 
development  of  self-sustaining  produc- 
tive activities,  particularly  in  food  and 
energy; 

•  Improving  the  climate  for  private 
capital  flows,  particularly  private  invest- 
ment; and 

•  Creating  a  political  atmosphere  in 
which  practical  solutions  can  move  for- 
ward, rather  than  founder  on  a  reef  of 
misguided  policies  that  restrain  and  in- 
terfere with  the  international 
marketplace  or  foster  inflation. 

In  our  conversations,  we  will  be 
elaborating  on  the  specifics  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  program  deals  not  in  flashy 
new  gimmicks  but  in  substantive  fun- 
damentals with  a  track  record  of  suc- 
cess. It  rests  on  a  coherent  view  of 
what's  essential  to  development — name- 
ly political  freedom  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 


Yes,  we  believe  in  freedom.  We 
know  it  works.  It's  just  as  exciting,  suc- 
cessful, and  revolutionary  today  as  it 
was  200  years  ago. 

I  want  to  thank  our  hosts  for  ar- 
ranging this  historic  opportunity.  Let  us 
join  together  and  proceed  together. 
Economic  development  is  an  exercise  in 
mutual  cooperation  for  the  common 
good.  We  can  and  must  grasp  this  op- 
portunity for  our  people  and  together 
take  a  step  for  mankind. 
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We,  the  cochairmen,  had  the  great 
honor  to  preside  over  a  meeting  of 
heads  of  state  and  government  designed 
to  focus  on  relationships  between  North 
and  South,  particularly  the  serious 
economic  problems  confronting  the  in- 
ternational community.  The  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  attended  as  a  special 
guest. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  very 
fact  that  22  leaders  from  some  of  the 
world's  most  influential  yet  diverse  coun- 
tries were  prepared  to  come  to  Cancun 
and  discuss  these  issues  clearly  demon- 
strated the  importance 'and  gravity  that 
they  attached  to  them.  The  North-South 
relationship  was  seen  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  challenges  to  be  faced  in  the 
coming  decade,  ranking  with  and  linked 
to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace,  as  a 
priority  for  the  attention  of  all  govern- 
ments. 

The  spirit  which  prevailed  among  us 
as  we  addressed  these  fundamental 
issues  was  extremely  constructive  and 
positive.  It  was  clear  from  the  outset 
that  we  were  not  here — indeed,  we 
could  not  be  here — to  take  decisions  on 
behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  task 
was,  rather,  to  bring  our  voices  to  bear 
at  the  highest  level  on  the  fundamental 
issues,  to  identify  the  major  problems, 
and  to  try  to  evaluate  and  promote 
possible  solutions.  With  this  end  in 
mind,  we  spoke  openly  and  frankly  to 
one  another  and  did  not  try  to  evade  the 
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hard  issues.  Nor  did  we  indulge  in 
recrimination  or  casting  of  blame  on 
others.  We  were  not  bound  by  tradi- 
tional bureaucratic  entanglements  nor 
did  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  shackled  by 
posturing  or  rhetoric.  The  atmosphere 
throughout  was  receptive  to  new  ideas 
and  approaches  and  a  willingness  to 
listen  and  understand.  We  believe  that 
together  we  succeeded  in  creating  a 
spirit  of  genuine  confidence  and  trust 
among  ourselves. 

Our  task  now  will  be  to  insure  that 
we  build  upon  this  trust  and  understand- 
ing, carry  this  momentum  forward  into 
the  future,  and  translate  thought  into 
action  and  progress  with  the  aim  of 
revitalizing  the  world  economy  and 
accelerating  the  development  of  devel- 
oping countries.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
heads  of  state  and  government  were 
clearly  determined  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems on  an  urgent  basis  in  the  inter- 
national institutions  existing  for  this 
purpose  and  to  continue  to  give  their 
personal  attention  to  this  process. 

Obviously  there  were  differences  of 
view  expressed.  Among  22  very  diverse 
nations,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
interests  would  be  identical  or  ap- 
proaches necessarily  the  same.  But  what 
struck  us  most  forcefully  were  the  many 
areas  of  shared  priorities  and  of  com- 
mon ground.  Thus,  while  various  roads 
were  suggested  to  solve  the  problems 
facing  us,  in  virtually  every  case  the 
basic  objectives  were  shared  by  all  of  us. 

All  participants  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  interdependence  in  terms  of 
the  functioning  of  their  economies, 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  economic 
prosperity  of  any  country  or  group  of 
countries  increasingly  depends  on  the 
existence  of  conditions  for  growth  and 
stability  in  other  nations.  They  all 
appreciated  that  many  of  the  economic 
problems  which  beset  them  individually 
could  only  be  solved  through  joint  action 
among  states  and  that  in  this  sense 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  mutual  self- 
interest  involved  in  promoting  closer  in- 
ternational cooperation.  There  was  a 
,(ly  shared  view  that  in  the  global 
unity  the  problems  of  economic 
mong  nations  needed  to  be 
ibility  of  all  and, 
required  concerted  action. 
sd  that,  in  an  in- 


creasingly integrated  world  economy,  no 
country  or  group  of  countries  can  evade 
their  responsibilities.  In  this  respect, 
regret  was  voiced  about  the  absence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  meeting. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of 
strengthening  and  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  cooperation  among  develop- 
ing countries  was  seen  as  an  element  of 
growing  significance  in  international 
relations.  Many  participants  regretted 
the  amount  of  resources  devoted  to 
armaments  which  could  be  better 
employed  for  developmental  purposes. 

It  was  recognized  that  many  of  the 
problems  were  deep  and  complex  and 
not  subject  to  quick  or  simplistic  solu- 
tions. With  a  long  and  difficult  period 
ahead,  leaders  committed  themselves  to 
working  together  to  try  to  build  an  in- 
ternational economic  order  in  which  all 
states  would  be  able  to  realize  their 
potential  with  equal  opportunities,  and 
the  developing  countries,  in  particular, 
would  be  able  to  grow  and  develop  ac- 
cording to  their  own  values. 

The  heads  of  state  and  government 
confirmed  the  desirability  of  supporting 
at  the  United  Nations,  with  a  sense  of 
urgency,  a  consensus  to  launch  global 
negotiations  on  a  basis  to  be  mutually 
agreed  and  in  circumstances  offering  the 
prospect  of  meaningful  progress.  Some 
countries  insisted  that  the  competence  of 
the  specialized  agencies  should  not  be 
affected. 

With  respect  to  substance,  we 
focused  on  what  we  viewed  as  the  major 
issues  and  the  challenges  facing  the 
world  economy  under  the  headings  of 
food  security  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment; commodities,  trade,  and  indus- 
trialization; energy;  and  monetary  and 
financial  issues.  Throughout  the  meeting 
the  discussion  was  pragmatic  and  direct, 
touching  both  on  broad  approaches  and 
frequently  on  specific  details.  These 
discussions  made  clear  the  political  will 
of  all  participants  at  Cancun  to  move 
forward  and  to  take  action. 


Food  Security  and  Agricultural 
Development 

Discussions  on  this  topic  indicated 
several  general  areas  of  understanding 
and  shared  viewpoints  regarding  the 
following  principal  questions. 
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Persistent  and  widespread  mani- 
festations of  hunger  are  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  level  of  development 
attained  by  the  world  economy  and,  in 
particular,  with  existing  food  production 
capacity.  Within  as  brief  a  period  as 
possible,  hunger  must  be  eradicated. 
This  objective  is  clearly  an  obligation  of 
the  international  community  and  consti- 
tutes a  first  priority  both  at  the  national 
level  and  in  the  field  of  international 
cooperation. 

Sustained  and  long-term  internal 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  developing 
countries  to  attain  increasing  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  production  is  the 
basic  element  in  obtaining  a  real  answer 
to  the  problem  of  hunger.  Nevertheless, 
this  effort  requires  timely  and  sufficient 
international  technical  and  financial 
support  in  coordination  with  internal 
policies  and  strategies. 

First,  developing  countries  should 
define  and  put  into  operation,  with  the 
aid  of  ample  and  effective  international 
support,  national  food  strategies  cover- 
ing the  entire  cycle  of  food  production, 
productivity,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion, that  include  effective  action  for  the 
rural  development,  by  means  of  increas- 
ing incomes  of  food  producers  which, 
paradoxically,  are  the  ones  most  af- 
fected by  hunger. 

Food  aid  should  be  seen  as  a  tem- 
porary tool  in  emergency  situations. 
Such  situations  could  well  continue  to 
exist— perhaps  unfortunately  at  an  even 
higher  scale — over  the  next  years;  but 
food  aid  should  not  be  used  as  a  perma- 
nent replacement  for  the  necessary 
development  of  the  required  food  pro- 
duction in  developing  countries 
themselves. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  in 
some  countries  leads  to  increases  in  food 
demand  that  are  difficult  to  meet.  The 
experience  of  a  certain  number  of  coun- 
tries has  shown  that  development  of  a 
population  policy  aids  in  solving  some  of 
the  most  acute  aspects  of  the  food  prob- 
lem. 

The  workings  of  international 
agricultural  and  food  organizations 
operating  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  need  to  be  reviewed  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  work,  to 
use  available  resources  more  effectively, 
and  to  improve  their  general  efficiency. 


A  number  of  other  points  were  men- 
tioned during  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Among  the  more  important  were  the 
following: 

A  long-term  program,  geared  to  the 
eradication  of  hunger  by  the  year  2000, 
should  be  prepared,  including  elements 
of  both  internal  effort  and  international 
cooperation. 

A  number  of  steps  could  be  taken  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  food  secu- 
rity mechanisms.  Among  these  are  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  international  grains 
agreement;  coordination  of  national  food 
reserves;  expansion  of  the  international 
emergency  food  reserve,  increasing  the 
predictability  and  continuity  of  contribu- 
tions to  it;  and  establishment  of  reserves 
sufficient  to  cover  the  food  security 
needs  of  developing  countries,  especially 
the  least  developed. 

Task  forces  could  be  sent  from 
developed  to  developing  countries  in 
order  to  assist  the  latter  in  developing 
and  implementing  agricultural  programs 
and  effectively  disseminating  high- 
productivity  agricultural  techniques. 

International  trade  conditions  also 
exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
agricultural  and  food  situation  of 
developing  countries.  Trade  barriers 
raised  against  agricultural  products 
hinder  the  growth  of  agricultural  activ- 
ity and  the  achievement  of  food  security 
objectives. 

The  recent  setting  up  of  a  "food 
facility"  within  the  compensatory  financ- 
ing scheme  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  constitutes  an  important  step. 
In  the  future,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  resources  allocated 
and  the  terms  of  access  to  those 
resources  to  be  more  compatible  with 
the  needs  of  food-importing  developing 
countries. 

The  International  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Development  (IFAD)  requires 
prompt  replenishment  of  its  resources  so 
that  it  may  continue  its  operations 
without  interruption. 

Commodities,  Trade,  and 
Industrialization 

Participants  addressed  a  range  of  prob- 
lems under  this  item. 

Noting  the  slow  progress  in  imple- 
menting the  UNCTAD  [U.N.  Conference 
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on  Trade  and  Development]  integrated 
program  for  commodities,  particularly  in 
the  negotiation  of  new  commodity 
agreements,  they  agreed  on  the  need  to 
complete  procedures  for  bringing  the 
common  fund  into  operation.  Because 
earnings  from  commodity  exports  are  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  economic 
growth  and  stability  of  developing  coun- 
tries, a  range  of  possible  approaches  was 
suggested  including  more  intensive  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  effective  international 
agreements  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices  and  other  measures  aimed  at 
stabilizing  developing  country  earnings 
from  commodity  exports. 

The  need  to  improve  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences  for  developing 
countries  was  also  recognized,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  governments  to  resist  protec- 
tionist pressures. 

Several  participants  noted  the  con- 
tribution which  the  proposed  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade]  ministerial  meeting  in  1982  could 
make  to  addressing  trade  problems  of 
developing  countries,  including  barriers 
to  trade  in  agriculture  and  obstacles  to 
the  further  processing  of  their  raw 
material  exports. 

A  number  of  participants  referred  to 
the  importance  of  industrialization  of 
developing  countries  and  the  contribu- 
tion which  increased  trade  could  make 
to  this  objective.  Restructuring  of 
developed  country  industries  was  iden- 
tified as  being  relevant  to  this  objective, 
as  was  a  positive  result  from  the 
renegotiation  of  the  multifiber  arrange- 
ment. 

The  need  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries improve  their  infrastructures,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  storage 
facilities,  was  also  raised,  and  a  proposal 
for  mobilizing  resources  to  this  end  was 
1  ted. 

Energy 

recognized  thai  energy  is  one  of 
the  key  problem  areas  of  the  1980s  thai 
be  tackled  seriously  and  urgently. 
problem  was  characterized  more  as 
ij  one  than  at  purely  ;i  North- 
in  ure  an  orderly  transi- 
era  of  hydrocarbons  to  the 


era  of  diversified  energy  sources,  the 
proposal  for  a  world  energy  plan  as  a 
framework  providing  an  overall  ap- 
proach covering  this  complex  process 
was  recalled  and  interest  expressed  in  it. 

The  potential  contribution  of 
regional  energy  cooperation  schemes 
was  also  pointed  out  in  the  discussion. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  energy 
conservation  must  be  pursued  by  major 
oil-consuming  countries.  Development  of 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy 
also  required  emphasis,  as  was  agreed  at 
the  recent  Nairobi  conference. 

Emphasized  in  the  discussion  was 
the  serious  problem  developing  countries 
face  in  meeting  their  large  energy  im- 
port bills  which  for  many  represent  a 
good  part  of  their  limited  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

The  need  for  increased  energy  in- 
vestment, from  both  private  and  official 
sources,  in  developing  countries  was 
stressed.  Support  was  expressed  by 
many  participants  for  expanded  energy 
lending  in  developing  countries  by  the 
World  Bank,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
establishment  of  an  energy  affiliate  was 
advocated. 

Some  participants  suggested  the 
need  for  better  exchange  of  information 
between  energy-producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  in  order  to  facilitate  long- 
term  energy  planning. 

Monetary  and  Financial  Issues 

Participants  reviewed  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties being  experienced  by  developing 
countries  with  regard  to  their  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  their  debt  service 
burden,  and  their  development  financing 
needs. 

They  discussed  conditions  of  access 
by  developing  countries  to  the  various 
sources  of  financing  and  the  role  of  the 
relevant  multilateral  institutions,  in  par- 
ticular the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank,  in  the  light  of  the 
current  economic  and  financial  problems 
facing  developing  countries. 

Points  raised  by  some  participants  in 
the  discussion  included  the  impact  of 
high  interest  rates,  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  liquidity  and  role  of  the 
special  drawing  rights  as  a  main  reserve 
asset  and  in  financing  development,  IMF 
conditionality,  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
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ess  in  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions, access  to  capital  markets,  and  the 
respective  role  of  private  and  official 
sources  of  external  capital  in  develop- 
ment financing. 

Several  suggestions  were  noted  for 
improved  international  financial  coopera- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
OCT.  24,  19811 

Throughout  these  3  days  in  Cancun,  I 
have  participated  in  a  unique  and  highly 
productive  exchange  of  views  with 
leaders  of  developed  and  developing 
nations.  I  hope  that  I  speak  for  the 
many  other  world  leaders  there  in  say- 
ing that  Cancun  was  a  substantial  suc- 
cess. 

The  spirit  of  this  conference,  as  the 
cochairmen  described  it,  was  extremely 
constructive  and  positive.  The  exchange 
was  direct,  frank,  wideranging,  and 
free  of  recrimination.  We  dealt  with 
hard  issues  and  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
many  areas  of  snared  priorities  and  of 
common  ground. 

The  fact  that  we  could  succeed 
demonstrates  the  possibility  for  more 
fruitful  dialogue  conducted  with  candor 
and  mutual  respect.  I  believe  that  all 
those  who  attended  found  our  expecta- 
tions fulfilled  and  even  exceeded. 
Together  we  succeeded  in  creating  a 
spirit  of  hope  which  we  want  to  trans- 
late into  progress  to  revitalize  the  world 
economy  and  accelerate  the  growth  of 
developing  countries. 

Last  week  in  Philadelphia,  I  spoke  of 
the  goal  that  motivates  our  effort — the 
enhancement  of  human  freedom  and 
economic  opportunity.  We  evaluated  the 
record  of  what  succeeds  and  proposed  a 
program  to  address  the  fundamental 
problems  facing  the  developing  countries 
and  the  world  economy. 

At  Cancun  we  stressed  many  of 
those  same  important  themes  and  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
work  with  those  countries  in  their 
development  efforts.  There  was  broad 
agreement  on  steps  which  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  developing  countries 
themselves  and  by  developed  and 


developing  countries  together  to 
stimulate  the  process  of  growth.  There 
was  broad  acceptance  of  many  of  the 
approaches  proposed  in  Philadelphia  and 
a  strong  desire  to  work  with  the  United 
States  in  these  areas. 

All  participants  recognized  the  fact 
that  economic  prosperity  in  any  country 
or  group  of  countries  depends  both  on 
individual  countries'  own  efforts  and  on 
close  international  economic  cooperation. 
We  didn't  waste  time  on  unrealistic 
rhetoric  or  unattainable  objectives.  We 
dealt  with  pragmatic  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  growth;  efforts  to  improve 
food  security  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

There  was  agreement  with  our  pro- 
posal that  task  forces  should  be  sent  to 
developing  countries  to  assist  them  in 
finding  new  agricultural  techniques  and 
transmitting  to  farmers  techniques  now 
in  existence.  I  have  directed  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  coor- 
dinate these  U.S.  efforts  and  to  report 
to  us  on  the  progress  made. 

We  also  discussed  ways  to  increase 
trade  and  industrialization,  and  there 
was  strong  support  for  working  together 
at  the  GATT  ministerial.  In  addition, 
ways  were  discussed  in  which  the 
developing  nations  can  increase  their 
energy  production,  and  monetary  and 
financial  issues  were  reviewed. 

I  return  home  reminded  again  of  the 
importance  of  American  leadership  in 
the  world.  At  Cancun,  we  made  a  good 
beginning  toward  more  constructive  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  among 
developed  and  developing  nations  and 
toward  a  more  prosperous  world.  We 
have  an  enormous  opportunity  now  to 
advance  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relations  with  our  developing  country 
partners. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  ef- 
forts in  the  constructive  spirit  that 
characterized  the  Cancun  discussions. 
By  sustaining  that  spirit,  the  American 
people,  the  people  of  the  developing 
nations,  and  the  entire  world  will  be 
better. 


'Text  from  White  House  press  release. 

2The  summary  was  issued  solely  on  behalf 
of  the  two  cochairmen  and  is  not  intended  to 
represent  the  views  of  other  participants.  It 
is  not  a  document  of  the  U.S.  Government.  ■ 
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Following  is  a  speech  by  President 
Reagan  before  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  November  18, 
1981.1 

Back  in  April  while  in  the  hospital  I  had, 
as  you  can  readily  understand,  a  lot  of 
time  for  reflection.  And  one  day  I  decid- 
ed to  send  a  personal,  handwritten  letter 
to  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
reminding  him  that  we  had  met  about  10 
years  ago  in  San  Clemente,  California, 
as  he  and  President  Nixon  were  con- 
cluding a  series  of  meetings  that  had 
brought  hope  to  all  the  world.  Never  had 
peace  and  goodwill  seemed  closer  at 
hand.  I'd  like  to  read  you  a  few  para- 
graphs from  that  letter. 

Mr.  President:  When  we  met  I  asked  if 
you  were  aware  that  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  were  dependent  on  the  decisions  that 
would  be  reached  in  those  meetings.  You 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  yours  and  assured 
me  that  you  were  aware  of  that  and  that  you 
were  dedicated  with  all  your  heart,  and  soul, 
and  mind  to  fulfilling  those  hopes  and 
dreams. 

I  went  on  in  my  letter  to  say: 

The  people  of  the  world  still  share  that 
hope.  Indeed,  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
despite  differences  in  racial  and  ethnic  origin, 
have  very  much  in  common.  They  want  the 
dignity  of  having  some  control  over  their  in- 
dividual lives — their  destiny.  They  want  to 
work  at  the  craft  or  trade  of  their  own  choos- 
ing and  to  be  fairly  rewarded.  They  want  to 
raise  their  families  in  peace  without  harming 
anyone  or  suffering  harm  themselves. 
Government  exists  for  their  convenience,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

If  they  are  incapable,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  of  self-government,  then  where 
among  them  do  we  find  any  who  are  capable 
of  governing  others?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  permitted  ideology,  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophies,  and  governmental  policies 
to  keep  us  from  considering  the  very  real, 
everyday  problems  of  our  peoples?  Will  the 
average  Soviet  family  be  better  off  or  even 
aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  imposed  a 
government  of  its  own  choice  on  the  people 
of  Afghanistan?  Is  life  better  for  the  people 
of  Cuba  because  the  Cuban  military  dictate 
who  shall  govern  the  people  of  Angola? 

It  is  often  implied  that  such  things  have 
made  necessary  because  of  territorial 
ambitions  of  the  United  States;  that  we  have 
imperialistic  designs  and  thus  constitute  a 
your  own  security  and  that  of  the 
merging  nations.  There  not  only  is  no 
i  to  rapport  such  a  charge,  there  is 
!'-nce  that  the  United  States,  when  it 
world  with  no  risk 


to  itself,  made  no  effort  whatsoever  to  do  so. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  the  United 
States  had  the  only  undamaged  industrial 
power  in  the  world.  Our  military  might  was 
at  its  peak — and  we  alone  had  the  ultimate 
weapon,  the  nuclear  weapon,  with  the  un- 
questioned ability  to  deliver  it  anywhere  in 
the  world.  If  we  had  sought  world  domination 
then,  who  could  have  opposed  us? 

But  the  United  States  followed  a 
different  course — one  unique  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  used  our  power  and 
wealth  to  rebuild  the  war-ravaged  economies 
of  the  world,  including  those  nations  who  had 
been  our  enemies.  May  I  say  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  substance  to  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  guilty  of  imperialism  or  at- 
tempts to  impose  its  will  on  other  countries 
by  use  of  force. 

I  concluded  my  letter  by  saying: 

Mr.  President,  should  we  not  be  con- 
cerned with  eliminating  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  our  people — those  you  and  I  repre- 
sent— from  achieving  their  most  cherished 
goals? 

It's  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  want  to 
speak  today  to  this  audience,  and  the 
people  of  the  world,  about  America's 
program  for  peace  and  the  coming 
negotiations  which  begin  November  30th 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Specifically,  I 
want  to  present  our  program  for  pre- 
serving peace  in  Europe  and  our  wider 
program  for  arms  control. 


Preserving  Peace 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the 
peoples  of  Europe  plunged  into  the 
tragedy  of  war.  Twice  in  my  lifetime 
Europe  has  suffered  destruction  and 
military  occupation  in  wars  that  states- 
men proved  powerless  to  prevent, 
soldiers  unable  to  contain,  and  ordinary 
citizens  unable  to  escape.  And  twice  in 
my  lifetime,  young  Americans  have  bled 
their  lives  into  the  soil  of  those  battle- 
fields— not  to  enrich  or  enlarge  our  do- 
main but  to  restore  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  friends  and  allies. 

All  of  us  who  lived  through  those 
troubled  times  share  a  common  resolve 
that  they  must  never  come  again.  And 
most  of  us  share  a  common  appreciation 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  that  has  made  a 
peaceful,  free,  and  prosperous  Western 
Europe  in  the  postwar  era  possible. 

But  today  a  new  generation  is 


emerging  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlant 
Its  members  were  not  present  at  the 
creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  allianc 
Many  of  them  do  not  fully  understan 
its  roots  in  defending  freedom  and  r< 
building  a  war-torn  continent.  Some 
young  people  question  why  we  need 
weapons— particularly  nuclear 
weapons— to  deter  war  and  to  assurt 
peaceful  development.  They  fear  thai 
the  accumulation  of  weapons  itself  rr 
lead  to  conflagration.  Some  even  pro 
pose  unilateral  disarmament. 

I  understand  their  concerns.  The 
questions  deserve  to  be  answered.  Bi 
we  have  an  obligation  to  answer  thei 
questions  on  the  basis  of  judgment  ai 
reason  and  experience.  Our  policies  r 
resulted  in  the  longest  European  pea 
in  this  century.  Would  not  a  rash  der 
ture  from  these  policies,  as  some  nov 
suggest,  endanger  that  peace?  From 
founding,  the  Atlantic  alliance  has  pr 
served  the  peace  through  unity,  dete: 
rence,  and  dialogue. 

First,  we  and  our  allies  have  sto 
united  by  the  firm  commitment  that  j 
attack  upon  any  one  of  us  would  be  c 
sidered  an  attack  upon  us  all; 

Second,  we  and  our  allies  have  d 
terred  aggression  by  maintaining  for 
strong  enough  to  insure  that  any  ag- 
gressor would  lose  more  from  an  att 
than  he  could  possibly  gain;  and 

Third,  we  and  our  allies  have  en 
gaged  the  Soviets  in  a  dialogue  abou 
mutual  restraint  and  arms  limitation 
hoping  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  and 
burden  of  armaments  and  to  lower  t 
barriers  that  divide  East  from  West. 

These  three  elements  of  our  polk 
have  preserved  the  peace  in  Europe 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  They 
preserve  it  for  generations  to  come, 
long  as  we  pursue  them  with  sufficiei 
will  and  vigor. 

Today,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  Americ: 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  alliance  i 
our  resolve  to  sustain  the  peace.  Anc 
from  my  conversations  with  allied 
leaders,  I  know  that  they  also  remaii 
true  to  this  tried  and  proven  course. 
NATO's  policy  of  peace  is  based  on   j 
restraint  and  balance.  No  NATO 
weapons,  conventional  or  nuclear,  wi 
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jwr  be  used  in  Europe  except  in 
psponse  to  attack.  NATO's  defense 
Bans  have  been  responsible  and  re- 
Itrained.  The  allies  remain  strong, 
mi  ted,  and  resolute.  But  the  momentum 
>f  the  continuing  Soviet  military  buildup 
hreatens  both  the  conventional  and  the 
Hiclear  balance.  Consider  the  facts  over 
he  past  decade: 

•  The  United  States  reduced  the 
;ize  of  its  armed  forces  and  decreased 

ts  military  spending.  The  Soviets  steadi- 
I  increased  the  number  of  men  under 
irms.  They  now  number  more  than  dou- 
)le  those  of  the  United  States.  Over  the 
tone  period  the  Soviets  expanded  their 
lal  military  spending  by  about  one- 
hird. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  increased  its  in- 
ventory of  tanks  to  some  50,000  com- 
ared  to  our  11,000.  Historically  a  land- 
pDwer,  they  transformed  their  navy 
torn  a  coastal  defense  force  to  an  open 
wean  fleet,  while  the  United  States,  a 

.  er  with  transoceanic  alliances, 
■ut  its  fleet  in  half. 

•  During  a  period  when  NATO 
leployed  no  new  intermediate-range 
mclear  missiles  and  actually  withdrew 
1,000  nuclear  warheads,  the  Soviet 
_'nion  deployed  more  than  750  nuclear 
varheads  on  the  new  SS-20  missiles 
done. 

Our  response  to  this  relentless  build- 
qp  of  Soviet  military  power  has  been 
■estrained  but  firm.  We  have  made  deci- 
sions to  strengthen  all  three  legs  of  the 
strategic  triad— sea-,  land-,  and  air- 
)ased.  We  have  proposed  a  defense  pro- 
rram  in  the  United  States  for  the  next  5 
rears  which  will  remedy  the  neglect  of 
he  past  decade  and  restore  the  eroding 
)alance  on  which  our  security  depends. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  more 
specifically  the  growing  threat  to 
■Vestern  Europe  which  is  posed  by  the 

mtinuing  deployment  of  certain  Soviet 
ntermediate-range  nuclear  missiles.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  three  different  types  of 
'uch  missile  systems— the  SS-20,  the 
iS-4,  and  the  SS-5— all  with  a  range 
|apable  of  reaching  virtually  all  of 
Vestern  Europe.  There  are  other  Soviet 

eapons  systems  which  also  represent  a 
hajor  threat.  The  only  answer  to  these 
ms  is  a  comparable  threat  to  Soviet 
ts.  In  other  words,  a  deterrent  pre- 

-'nting  the  use  of  these  Soviet  weapons 
W  the  counterthreat  of  a  like  response 

gainst  their  own  territory. 
At  present,  however,  there  is  no 

juivalent  deterrent  to  these  Soviet  in- 

rmediate  missiles.  And  the  Soviets 

ntinue  to  add  one  new  SS-20  a  week, 
inter  this,  the  allies  agreed  in 
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1979,  as  part  of  a  two-track  decision,  to 
deploy  as  a  deterrent  land-based  cruise 
missiles  and  Pershing  II  missiles  capable 
of  reaching  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  missiles  are  to  be  deployed  in 
several  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

This  relatively  limited  force  in  no 
way  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  much 
larger  strategic  umbrella  spread  over 
our  NATO  allies.  Rather,  it  provides  a 
vital  link  between  conventional,  shorter 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  and  in- 
tercontinental forces  in  the  United 
States.  Deployment  of  these  systems 
will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  this  link  cannot  be  broken. 

Deterring  war  depends  on  the 
perceived  ability  of  our  forces  to  per- 
form effectively.  The  more  effective  our 
forces  are,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  we'll 
have  to  use  them.  So,  we  and  our  allies 
are  proceeding  to  modernize  NATO's 
nuclear  forces  of  intermediate  range  to 
meet  increased  Soviet  deployments  of 
nuclear  systems  threatening  Western 
Europe. 

Arms  Control  Negotiations 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  hopes  for  arms 
control  negotiations.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  make  this  entire  subject  overly  com- 
plex. I  want  to  be  clear  and  concise.  I 
told  you  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  last  April.  Well,  I've  just 
sent  another  message  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  It's  a  simple,  straight- 
forward, yet  historic  message:  The 
United  States  proposes  the  mutual 


1981 

reduction  of  conventional,  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  and  strategic  forces. 
Specifically,  I  have  proposed  a  four-point 
agenda  to  achieve  this  objective  in  my 
letter  to  President  Brezhnev. 

The  first,  and  most  important, 
point  concerns  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. As  part  of  the  1979  two-track 
decision,  NATO  made  a  commitment  to 
seek  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces.  The  United  States  has 
been  preparing  for  these  negotiations 
through  close  consultation  with  our 
NATO  partners.  We  are  now  ready  to 
set  forth  our  proposal.  I  have  informed 
President  Brezhnev  that  when  our  dele- 
gation travels  to  the  negotiations  on 
intermediate-range  land-based  nuclear 
missiles  in  Geneva  on  the  30th  of  this 
month,  my  representatives  will  present 
the  following  proposal:  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  cancel  its  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II  and  ground-launch 
cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviets  will  disman- 
tle their  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles.  This  would  be  an  historic  step. 
With  Soviet  agreement,  we  could 
together  substantially  reduce  the  dread 
threat  of  nuclear  war  which  hangs  over 
the  people  of  Europe.  This,  like  the  first 
footstep  on  the  moon,  would  be  a  giant 
step  for  mankind. 

We  intend  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
and  go  to  Geneva  willing  to  listen  to  and 
consider  the  proposals  of  our  Soviet 
counterparts.  But  let  me  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  background  against  which 
our  proposal  is  made.  During  the  past  6 
years,  while  the  United  States  deployed 
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Coverage  of  Europe  From  SS-20  Bases  East  of  the  Urals 


no  new  intermediate-range  missiles  and 
withdrew  1,000  nuclear  warheads  from 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  750 
warheads  on  mobile,  accurate  ballistic 
missiles.  They  now  have  1,100  warheads 
on  the  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles, 
and  the  United  States  has  no  com- 
parable missiles.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  dismantled  the  last  such  missile 
in  Europe  over  15  years  ago. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  the 
negotiations,  it  is  also  important  to  ad- 
dress certain  Soviet  claims  which,  left 
unrefuted,  could  become  critical  barriers 
to  real  progress  in  arms  control.  The 
Soviets  assert  that  a  balance  of  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  already  ex- 
ists. That  assertion  is  wrong.  By  any  ob- 
jective measure,  as  this  chart  indicates 
[see  page  4],  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
overwhelming  advantage,  on  the  order 
of  six  to  one. 

Soviet  spokesmen  have  suggested 
that  moving  their  SS-20s  beyond  the 
Ural  Mountains  will  remove  the  threat 
to  Europe.  As  this  map  demonstrates, 
the  SS-20S,  even  if  deployed  behind  the 
I  rals,  will  have  a  range  that  places 
almost  all  of  Western  Europe,  the  great 
\t  liens,  Paris,  London, 
terdam,  Berlin,  and  so 
ore;  all  of  Scandinavia;  all  of  the 
all  of  northern  Africa— all 


within  range  of  these  missiles,  which  in- 
cidentally are  mobile  and  can  be  moved 
on  shorter  notice. 

The  second  proposal  I've  made  to 
President  Brezhnev  concerns  strategic 
weapons.  The  United  States  proposes  to 
open  negotiations  on  strategic  arms  as 
soon  as  possible  next  year.  I  have  in- 
structed Secretary  Haig  to  discuss  the 
timing  of  such  meetings  with  Soviet 
representatives. 

Substance,  however,  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  timing.  As  our  proposal  for 
the  Geneva  talks  this  month  illustrates, 
we  can  make  proposals  for  genuinely 
serious  reductions  but  only  if  we  take 
the  time  to  prepare  carefully.  The 
United  States  has  been  preparing 
carefully  for  resumption  of  strategic 
arms  negotiations  because  we  do  not 
want  a  repetition  of  past  disappoint- 
ments. We  don't  want  an  arms  control 
process  that  sends  hopes  soaring  only  to 
end  in  dashed  expectations. 

I  have  informed  President  Brezhnev 
that  we  will  seek  to  negotiate  substan- 
tial reductions  in  nuclear  arms  which 
would  result  in  levels  that  are  equal  and 
verifiable.  Our  approach  to  verification 
will  be  to  emphasize  openness  and 
creativity — rather  than  the  secrecy  and 
suspicion  which  have  undermined 
confidence  in  arms  control  in  the  past. 

While  we  can  hope  to  benefit  from 
work  done  over  the  past  decade  in 


strategic  arms  negotiations,  let  us  agi 
to  do  more  than  simply  begin  where 
these  previous  efforts  left  off.  V. 
and  should  attempt  major  qualitative 
and  quantitative  progress.  Only  such 
progress  can  fulfill  the  hopes  of  our  o 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
us  see  how  far  we  can  go  in  achieving 
truly  substantial  reductions  in  our 
strategic  arsenals.  To  symbolize  this 
fundamental  change  in  direction,  we  ) 
call  these  negotiations  START — Stra 
gic  Arms  Reduction  Talks. 

The  third  proposal  I  have  made 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that  we  act  to 
achieve  equality  at  lower  levels  of  c 
ventional  forces  in  Europe.  The 

defense  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  hai 
ly  call  for  maintaining  more  combat  d 
sions  in  East  Germany  today  than  we 
in  the  whole  Allied  invasion  force  tha; 
landed  in  Normandy  on  D-day.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  make  no  more  cor 
vincing  contribution  to  peace  in 
Europe — and  in  the  world —  than  by 
agreeing  to  reduce  its  conventional 
forces  significantly  and  constrain  the 
potential  for  sudden  aggression. 

Finally,  I  have  pointed  out  to 
President  Brezhnev  that  to  maintau 
peace,  we  must  reduce  the  risks  of 
surprise  attack  and  the  chance  of  w 
arising  out  of  uncertainty  or  miscal 
lation.  I  am  renewing  our  proposal  fc 
conference  to  develop  effective  measu 
that  would  reduce  these  dangers.  At 
current  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Confei 
ence  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  Western-proposed  conference  oi 
disarmament  in  Europe.  This  confere 
would  discuss  new  measures  to  enhar 
stability  and  security  in  Europe.  Agn 
ment  on  this  conference  is  within  rea 
I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  an< 
many  other  nations  who  are  ready  to 
launch  this  important  enterprise. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  based 
the  same  fair-minded  principles:  sub- 
stantial, militarily  significant  reducti< 
in  forces;  equal  ceilings  for  similar  ty 
of  forces;  and  adequate  provisions  fo 
verification.  My  Administration,  our 
country,  and  I  are  committed  to  achi 
ing  arms  reduction  agreements  basec 
these  principles.  Today,  I  have  outlin 
the  kinds  of  bold,  equitable  proposals 
which  the  world  expects  of  us.  But  w 
cannot  reduce  arms  unilaterally.  Suc< 
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in  only  come  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
lare  our  commitment;  if  it  will 
BBBonstrate  that  its  often-repeated  pro- 

ns  of  concern  for  peace  will  be 
latched  by  positive  action. 

.S.  Concept  of  Peace 

reservation  of  pdace  in  Europe  and  the 
ursuit  of  arms  reduction  talks  are  of 
indamental  importance.  But  we  must 
Iso  help  to  bring  peace  and  security  to 

now  torn  by  conflict,  external  in- 
?rvention,  and  war. 

The  American  concept  of  peace  goes 
ell  beyond  the  absence  of  war.  We 
tresee  a  flowering  of  economic  growth 
nd  individual  liberty  in  a  world  at 
eace.  At  the  economic  summit  con- 
•rence  in  Cancun,  I  met  with  the 
ariers  of  21  nations  and  sketched  out 
ir  approach  to  global  economic  growth. 
i'e  want  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
lade  and  investment  which  hinder  these 
itical  incentives  to  growth.  And  we're 
>rking  to  develop  new  programs  to 
dp  the  poorest  nations  achieve  self- 
staining  growth. 
And  terms  like  "peace"  and  "securi- 
"  we  have  to  say,  have  little  meaning 


for  the  oppressed  and  the  destitute. 
They  also  mean  little  to  the  individual 
whose  state  has  stripped  him  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  Wherever  there  is 
oppression,  we  must  strive  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  individuals  as  well  as 
states.  We  must  recognize  that  progress 
in  the  pursuit  of  liberty  is  a  necessary 
complement  to  military  security.  No- 
where has  this  fundamental  truth  been 
more  boldly  and  clearly  stated  than  in 
the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975.  These  ac- 
cords have  not  yet  been  translated  into 
living  reality. 

Today,  I  have  announced  an  agenda 
that  can  help  to  achieve  peace,  security, 
and  freedom  across  the  globe.  In  par- 
ticular, I  have  made  an  important  offer 
to  forego  entirely  deployment  of  new- 
American  missiles  in  Europe  if  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  respond  on 
an  equal  footing. 


There  is  no  reason  why  people  in 
any  part  of  the  world  should  have  to  live 
in  permanent  fear  of  war  or  its  specter. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  all  na- 
tions to  act  in  a  responsible  spirit  that 
doesn't  threaten  other  states.  I  believe 
the  time  is  right  to  move  forward  on 
arms  control  and  the  resolution  of  criti- 
cal regional  disputes  at  the  conference 
table.  Nothing  will  have  a  higher  priority 
for  me  and  for  the  American  people 
over  the  coming  months  and  years. 

Addressing  the  United  Nations  20 
years  ago,  another  American  President 
described  the  goal  we  still  pursue  today. 
He  said,  "If  we  all  can  persevere,  if  we 
can  .  .  .  look  beyond  our  own  shores  and 
ambitions,  then  surely  the  age  will  dawn 
in  which  the  strong  are  just  and  the 
weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved." 
He  didn't  live  to  see  that  goal  achieved. 

I  invite  all  nations  to  join  with 
America  today  in  the  quest  for  such  a 
world. 


'White  House  press  release. 
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President  Reagan's  address  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council  in  Philadelphia 
on  October  15,  1981. > 

I'm  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  distinguished  group  and 
to  share  with  you  our  Administration's 
views  on  an  important  upcoming  event. 
I'll  be  traveling  next  week  [October 
22-23]  to  Cancun,  Mexico,  to  participate 
in  a  summit  that  will  bring  together  lead- 
ers of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population 
and  the  subject  of  our  talks  will  be  the 
relationships  among  the  developed  and 
the  developing  nations.  And,  specifically, 
I  hope  we  can  work  together  to 
strengthen  the  world  economy  and  to 
promote  greater  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  for  all  our  peoples. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  proceeds  from 
two  important  premises:  the  need  to  re- 
vitalize the  U.S.  and  world  economy  as  a 
basis  for  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  our  own  and  other  nations  and  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  defenses  to  re- 
main strong,  safe  in  a  precarious  period 
of  world  history.  In  this  context,  U.S.  re- 
lations with  developing  countries  play  a 
critical  role.  These  countries  are  impor- 
tant partners  in  the  world  economy  and 
in  the  quest  for  world  peace. 

We  understand  and  are  sensitive  to 
the  diversity  of  developing  countries. 
Each  is  unique  in  its  blend  of  cultural, 
historical,  economic,  and  political  charac- 
teristics. But  all  aspire  to  build  a  brighter 
future,  and  they  can  count  on  our  strong 
support.  We  will  go  to  Cancun  ready  and 
willing  to  listen  and  to  learn.  We  will  also 
take  with  us  sound  and  constructive  ideas 
designed  to  help  spark  a  cooperative 
strategy  for  global  growth  to  benefit  both 
the  developed  and  developing  countries. 
Such  a  strategy  rests  upon  three  solid 
pillars. 

First,  an  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  development,  based  on  our 
own  historical  experience  and  that  of 
ol her  successful  countries; 

Second,  ;i  demonstrated  record  of 
achievement  in  promoting  growth  and 
development  throughout  the  world,  both 
through  our  bilateral  economic  relations 
and  through  cooperation  with  our 
partner-  in  the  specialized  international 
i    'he  World  Bank  and 

national  Monetary  Fund  (IMF); 

Third,  practical  proposal]  lorn, up 
•  rade,  investmenl .  en 
iltun    and  foreign  a 


that  can  contribute  to  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity and  abundance  exceeding  anything 
we  may  dream  possible  today. 

Understanding  Development 

We  very  much  want  a  positive  develop- 
ment dialogue,  but  sometimes  this 
dialogue  becomes  oversimplified  and  un- 
productive. For  example,  some  people 
equate  development  with  commerce, 
which  they  unfairly  characterize  as  sim- 
ple lust  for  material  wealth.  Others  mis- 
take compassion  for  development  and 
claim  massive  transfers  of  wealth  some- 
how miraculously  will  produce  new  well- 
being.  And  still  others  confuse  develop- 
ment with  collectivism,  seeing  it  as  a  plan 
to  fulfill  social,  religious,  or  national 
goals,  no  matter  wrhat  the  cost  to  individ- 
uals or  historical  traditions. 

All  of  these  definitions  miss  the  real 
essence  of  development.  In  its  most  fun- 
damental sense,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
meaning,  aspirations,  and  worth  of  every 
individual.  In  its  ultimate  form,  develop- 
ment is  human  fulfillment — an  ability  by 
all  men  and  women  to  realize  freely  their 
full  potential  to  go  as  far  as  their  God- 
given  talents  will  take  them. 

We  Americans  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience on  this  subject.  When  the  original 


.  .  .  development  de- 
pends upon  economic 
freedom.  A  mere  handful 
of  industrialized  coun- 
tries that  have  histori- 
cally coupled  personal 
initiative  with  economic 
reward  now  produce 
more  than  one-half  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 


settlers  arrived  here,  they  faced  a  wil- 
derness where  poverty  was  their  daily 
lot ,  danger  and  starvation  their  close 
companions.  Hut  through  all  the  dangers, 
disappointments,  and  setbacks,  they  kept 
their  faith.  They  never  stopped  believing 


that  with  the  freedom  to  try  and  try 
again,  they  could  make  tomorrow  a 
better  day. 

In  1630,  John  Winthrop  predicted 
that  we  would  be  a  city  upon  a  hill  wit 
the  eyes  of  all  people  upon  us.  By  VSm 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  calling 
America  "a  land  of  wonders,  in  which 
every  change  seems  an  improvement,' 
and  what  man  has  not  yet  done  was  si 
ply  what  he  hadn't  yet  attempted  to  d 
And  in  1937,  Walter  Lippmann  could 
draw  the  lesson  that  America,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  gave  men  "a  way 
producing  wealth  in  which  the  good  fo 
tune  of  others  multiplied  their  own." 

Free  people  build  free  markets  th 
ignite  dynamic  development  for  every 
one;  and  that's  the  key,  but  that's  not  i 
Something  else  helped  us  create  these 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  growth 
personal  fulfillment.  A  strong  sense  ol 
cooperation;  free  association  among  in 
dividuals,  rooted  in  institutions  of  fan: 
church,  school,  press,  and  voluntary 
groups  of  every  kind.  Government  toe 
played  an  important  role.  It  helped  er 
cate  slavery  and  other  forms  of  discrii 
nation.  It  opened  up  the  frontier  thra 
actions  like  the  Homestead  Act  and  n 
electrification.  And  it  helped  provide 
sense  of  security  for  those  who,  throu 
no  fault  of  their  own,  could  not  suppoi 
themselves. 

Government  and  private  enterpr: 
complement  each  other.  They  have,  tl 
can,  and  they  must  continue  to  coexis 
and  cooperate.  But  we  must  always  a 
Is  government  working  to  liberate  an 
empower  the  individual?  Is  it  creating 
centives  for  people  to  produce,  save, 
vest,  and  profit  from  legitimate  risks 
honest  toil?  Is  it  encouraging  all  of  us 
reach  for  the  stars?  Or  does  it  seek  to 
compel,  command,  and  coerce  people 
submission  and  dependence? 

Ask  these  questions,  because  no 
matter  where  you  look  today,  you  wil. 
that  development  depends  upon  econ*1 
freedom.  A  mere  handful  of  industrial 
countries  that  have  historically  coupl 
personal  initiative  with  economic  rew 
now  produce  more  than  one-half  the  • 
wealth  of  the  world. 

The  developing  countries  now  gi ' 
ing  the  fastest  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ll 
America  are  the  very  ones  providing 
more  economic  freedom  for  their  peoj 
freedom  to  choose,  to  own  property,  I 
work  at  a  job  of  their  choice,  and  to  i 
vest  in  a  dream  for  the  future. 
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Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  devel- 

>ment  and  economic  freedom  go  hand- 
-haml  can  be  found  in  a  country  which 
bee  freedom  to  its  people — the  Soviet 
nion.  For  the  record,  the  Soviets  will 
>t  attend  the  conference  at  Cancan, 
icy  simply  wash  their  hands  of  any  re- 
K»nsibility.  insisting  all  the  economic 
vblems  of  the  world  result  from 
pitalism  and  all  the  solutions  lie  with 
sialism. 

The  real  reason  they're  not  coming  is 
iey  have  nothing  to  offer.  In  fact,  we 
ive  just  one  question  for  them:  Who's 
■ding  whom?  I  can  hardly  remember  a 
>ar  when  Soviet  harvests  have  not  been 
anted  on  "bad  weather."  And  I've  seen  a 
t  of  harvest  seasons,  as  the  press  keeps 
minding  me  [laughter,  applause], 
ney've  had  quite  a  long  losing  streak  for 
government  which  still  insists  the  tides 
'history  are  running  in  its  favor. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  can  rely  on 
rmers  from  America  and  other  nations 
keep  their  people  fed.  But  ironically 
iey  have  a  reliable  source  of  nourish- 
ent  right  in  their  own  country — the  39c 
all  cultivated  land  that  farmers  in  the 
■viet  Union  are  allowed  to  farm  on  their 
■  and  market.  Those  who  farm  that  39c 
land  produce  nearly  309c  of  the  meat, 
ilk.  and  vegetables  in  Russia;  339c  of 
:  anil  61%  of  the  potatoes. 

Now.  that's  why  this  isn't  a  question 
East  versus  West,  of  the  United  States 
?rsus  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  a  question 
freedom  versus  compulsion,  of  what 
urks  versus  what  doesn't  work,  of  sense 
?rsus  nonsense.  And  that's  why  we  say: 
rust  the  people,  trust  their  intelligence, 
id  trust  their  faith,  because  putting 
?ople  first  is  the  secret  of  economic  suc- 
n  everywhere  in  the  world. 

.S.  and  International  Records  of 
enlevement 

OW  I  want  to  talk  about  the  second  part 
'  our  message  at  Cancun:  Our  record — 
id  that  of  the  international  economic 
stem  itself — is  helping  developing 
■untries  generate  new  growth  and 
•osperity. 

U.S.  Development  Record.  Here 
"ain  it's  time  to  speak  out  with  candor. 
i  listen  to  some  shrill  voices,  you'd 
ink  our  policies  were  as  stingy  as  your 
iDadelphia  Eagles'  defense  [laughter]. 
■ere  is  a  propaganda  campaign  in  wide 
tulation  that  would  have  the  world  be- 
ve  that  capitalist  United  States  is  the 
world  hunger  and  poverty. 

And  yet  each  year,  the  United  States 
brides  more  food  assistance  to  develop- 
i  nations  than  all  the  other  nations 


,„ 


combined.  East  year,  ue  extended  almost 
twice  as  much  official  development  as- 
sistance as  any  other  nation.  The  spirit  of 
voluntary  giving  is  a  wonderful  tradition 
that  flows  like  a  deep,  mighty  river 
through  the  history  of  our  nation.  When 
Americans  see  people  in  other  lands  suf- 
fering in  poverty  and  starvation,  they 
don't  wait  for  government  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  They  sit  down  and  give  and 
get  involved:  they  save  lives.  And  that's 
one  reason  we  know  America  is  such  a 
special  country. 

All  that  is  just  one  side  of  the  coin. 
The  other,  only  rarely  acknowledged,  is 
the  enormous  contribution  we  make 


There  is  a  propaganda 
campaign  .  .  .  that 
would  have  the  world 
believe  that  capitalist 
United  States  is  the 
cause  of  world  hunger 
and  poverty  .  .  .  yet  each 
year,  the  United  States 
provides  more  food 
assistance  to  developing 
nations  than  all  the 
other  nations  combined. 


through  the  open,  growing  markets  of  our 
own  country.  The  United  States  buys  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  the  manufac- 
tured goods  that  non-OPEC  developing 
countries  export  to  the  industrialized 
world,  even  though  our  market  is  only 
one-third  of  the  size  of  the  total  industri- 
alized world.  Last  year,  these  same  de- 
veloping countries  earned  twice  as  much 
from  exports  to  the  United  States  than 
they  received  in  aid  from  all  countries 
combined.  And,  in  the  last  2  years  alone, 
they  earned  more  from  exports  to  the 
United  States  than  the  entire  developing 
world  has  received  from  the  World  Bank 
in  the  last  36  years. 

Even  as  we  work  to  strengthen  the 
World  Bank  and  other  international  insti- 
tutions, let  us  recognize  then  the  enor- 
mous contribution  of  American  trade  to 
development.  The  barriers  to  trade  in  our 
markets  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  maintains  few 
restrictions  on  our  customs  procedures 
and  they  are  very  predictable.  In  1980, 
5195  of  our  imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries entered  this  country  duty  free. 
American  capital  markets  also  are  more 


accessible  to  the  developing  countries 

than  capital  markets  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

From  all  this  two  conclusions  should 
be  clear:  Far  from  lagging  behind  and  re- 
fusing to  do  our  part,  the  United  States 
is  leading  the  way  in  helping  to  better  the 
lives  of  citizens  in  developing  countries. 
And  a  major  way  that  we  can  do  that  job 
best,  the  way  we  can  provide  the  most 
opportunity  for  even  the  poorest  of  na- 
tions, is  to  follow  through  with  our  own 
economic  recovery  program  to  insure 
strong,  sustained  noninfiationary  growth. 
That's  just  what  we're  determined  to  do. 

Every  1%  reduction  in  our  interest 
rates  due  to  lower  inflation  improves  the 
balance  of  payments  of  developing  coun- 
tries by  $1  billion.  By  getting  our  own 
economic  house  in  order,  we  win,  they 
win,  we  all  win. 

International  Achievements.  Now 

just  as  there  is  need  for  a  clearer  focus  on 
the  real  meaning  of  development  and  our 
own  development  record,  there's  a  similar 
need  to  be  clear  about  the  international 
economic  system.  Some  argue  that  the 
system  has  failed;  others  that  it's  unrep- 
resentative and  unfair;  still  others  say  it 
is  static  and  unchanging.  And  then  a  few 
insist  that  it's  so  sound  it  needs  no  im- 
provement. Well,  we  need  a  better 
understanding  than  that. 

As  I  recalled  recently  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  post- 
war international  economic  system  was 
created  on  the  belief  that  the  key  to  na- 
tional development  and  human  progress 
is  individual  freedom — both  political  and 
economic.  This  system  provided  only 
generalized  rules  in  order  to  maintain 
maximum  flexibility  and  opportunity  for 
individual  enterprise  and  an  open  inter- 
national trading  and  financial  system. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  represent 
free  associations  of  independent  countries 
which  accept  both  the  freedom  and  disci- 
pline of  a  competitive  economic  system. 
Let's  look  at  the  record  of  international 
growth  and  development  under  their 
auspices. 

•  From  1950  to  1980,  gross  national 
product  per  capita  in  60  middle-income 
countries  increased  twice  as  fast  as  in  the 
industrial  countries  when  real  purchasing 
power  is  taken  into  account. 

•  In  1951  to  1979,  industry  and  man- 
ufacturing in  developing  countries  also 
expanded  at  a  faster  rate  than  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  industrial  countries. 

•  Since  1960,  export  volume  for  the 
developing  countries,  excluding  OPEC, 
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grew  between  6%  and  7%  a  year.  Growth 
was  particularly  strong  in  manufactured 
exports,  and  even  some  low-income  oil 
importers  participated  in  this  trend. 

•  And  concessional  assistance  grew 
by  50%  in  real  terms  during  the  1970s. 

By  any  standard,  this  is  a  remark- 
able record.  It's  not  a  basis  for  compla- 
cency, however.  We  recognize  that  despite 
the  progress  many  developing  nations 
continue  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  are 
seriously  affected  by  disruption  in  the  in- 
ternational economy.  But  while  much 
progress  remains  to  be  made,  we  can  take 
pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished — 
pride  in  the  efforts  of  those  countries  that 
did  most  to  utilize  effectively  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  system  and  pride  in  the 
system  itself  for  being  sufficiently  flexible 
to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  international 
commerce  flow  increasingly  to  all  coun- 
tries. 

Progress  is  also  evident  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  international  institutions 
themselves.  Today  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  GATT  are  de- 
veloping countries,  whereas  only  one-half 
were  developing  countries  when  it  was 
created.  Also,  the  resources  of  both  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF  have  increased 
dramatically,  as  has  the  participation  of 
developing  country  members. 

Certainly  the  record  of  the  interna- 
tional system  is  not  perfect,  but  people 
flirt  with  fantasy  when  they  suggest  that 
it's  a  failure  and  unfair.  We  know  that 
much  must  still  be  done  to  help  low- 
income  countries  develop  domestic  mar- 
kets, strengthen  their  exports.  But  the 
way  to  do  that  is  not  to  weaken  the  sys- 
tem that  has  served  us  so  well  but  to  con- 
tinue working  together  to  make  it  better. 

Program  for  Action 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  the  third  and  final 
part  of  our  message  in  Cancun — a  pro- 
gram for  action.  This  summit  offers  the 
leadership  of  the  world  an  opportunity  to 
chart  a  strategic  course  for  a  new  era  of 
international  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment. And  to  do  this,  all  countries,  de- 
veloped and  developing  alike,  demon- 
strate the  political  will  to  address  the  real 
issues,  confront  the  obstacles,  and  seize 
opportunities  for  development  wher- 
ever they  exist.  To  cite  that  old  proverb: 
"Give  a  hungry  man  a  fish  and  he'll  be 

rv  tomorrow;  teach  him  how  to  fish, 
and  he'll  never  be  hungry'  again." 

principles  that  guide  our  inter- 
mi  lead  to  the  coopera- 
te global  growth  that  we 
perience  of  our  own  country 
the  importance  of 


First,  stimulating  international  trade 
by  opening  up  markets,  both  within  in- 
dividual countries  and  between  countries; 

Second,  tailoring  particular  devel- 
opment strategies  to  the  specific  needs 
and  potential  of  individual  countries  and 
regions; 

Third,  guiding  assistance  toward  the 
development  of  self-sustaining  productive 
capacities,  particularly  in  food  and  en- 
ergy; 

Fourth,  improving  in  many  of  the 
countries  the  climate  for  private  invest- 
ment and  the  transfer  of  technology  that 
comes  with  such  investment;  and 

Fifth,  creating  a  political  atmosphere 
in  which  practical  solutions  can  move 
forward — rather  than  founder  on  a  reef  of 
misguided  policies  that  restrain  and  inter- 
fere with  the  international  marketplace 
or  foster  inflation. 

Developing  countries  cannot  be 
lumped  together  under  the  title  as  if  their 
problems  were  identical.  They're  diverse 
with  distinct  resource  endowments,  cul- 
tures, languages,  and  national  traditions. 
The  international  system  is  comprised  of 
independent,  sovereign  nations,  whose 
separate  existence  testifies  to  their 
unique  qualities  and  aspirations. 

What  we  will  seek  to  do  at  Cancun, 
and  elsewhere  in  subsequent  meetings,  is 
examine  cooperatively  the  roadblocks 
which  developing  countries'  policies  pose 
to  development,  and  how  they  can  best 
be  removed.  For  example,  is  there  an  im- 
balance between  public  and  private  sec- 
tor activities?  Are  high  tax  rates 
smothering  incentives  and  precluding 
growth  in  personal  savings  and  invest- 
ment capital? 

And  then  we  must  examine  the  ob- 
stacles which  developed  countries  put  in 
the  way  of  development,  and  how  they,  in 
turn,  can  best  be  removed.  For  example, 
are  industrial  countries  maintaining  open 
markets  for  the  products  of  developing 
countries?  Do  they  permit  unrestricted 
access  by  developing  countries  to  their 
own  capital  markets? 

And  finally,  we  must  decide  how  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  to- 
gether can  realize  their  potential  and  im- 
prove the  world  economy  to  promote  a 
higher  level  of  growth  and  development. 

Stimulating  Trade.  Our  program  of 
action  includes  specific,  practical  steps 
that  implement  the  principles  I've  out- 
lined. First,  stimulating  international 
trade  by  opening  up  markets  is  absolutely 
essential.  Non-OPEC  developing  nations, 
by  selling  their  products  in  American 
markets,  earned  $63  billion  just  last  year. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
total  development  assistance  provided  to 
all  developing  countries  in  that  same 


year.  It's  time  for  all  of  us  to  live  up  V 
our  principles  by  concrete  actions  and 
open  markets  and  liberalized  trade. 

The  most  meaningful  action  that 
could  take  to  promote  trade  with  dev* 
ing  nations  in  the  early  1980s  is  to 
strengthen  the  GATT.  It  is  through  a 
shared,  reciprocal  effort  within  GATT 
that  further  liberalization  of  industria 
nations'  trade  regimes  is  most  likely  t 
achieved.  This  will  benefit  developing 
countries  more  than  any  other  single 
step. 

The  United  States  will  work  for  i 
successful  GATT  ministerial  meeting  1 
1982.  We'll  launch  an  extensive  round 
consultations  with  all  countries,  incku 
developing  countries,  to  prepare  for  u 
GATT  meeting.  We'll  join  with  develo 
countries  in  working  for  an  effective 
safeguards  code  that  reflects  our  muti 
concerns  and  interests.  In  addition,  wi 
continue  to  support  the  generalized  s} 
tern  of  preferences,  and  we'll  take  the 
lead  in  urging  other  developing  count] 
to  match  us  in  expanding  developing  i 
tions'  access  to  markets. 

Trade's  contribution  to  developm 
can  be  magnified  by  aligning  trade  op 
tunities  more  closely  with  private  in- 
vestment, development  assistance, 
technology  sharing.  At  Cancun,  we  w\ 
make  it  clear  that  we're  ready  to  coop 
ate  with  other  nations  in  putting  in  pi 
this  kind  of  integrated,  complementai 
effort. 

Tailoring  Development  Progran 
to  Specific  Needs.  Actually,  we're  al- 
ready doing  so,  which  brings  me  to  th 
second  part  of  our  program — tailorinj 
particular  development  strategies  to  1 1 
specific  needs  and  potential  of  individ  i 
countries  and  regions.  In  our  own  he  i 
sphere,  the  United  States  has  joined 
gether  with  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
Canada  to  begin  developing  flexible, 
imaginative,  and  cooperative  progran 
linking  trade,  investment,  finance,  fo: 
eign  assistance,  and  private  sector  ac 
tivities  to  help  the  nations  in  the  Cari 
bean  and  to  help  them  help  themselvt 

We  met  initially  in  Nassau  in  Jul,1 
Consulting  then  took  place  with  the  C 1 
tral  American  countries  and  Panama 
Costa  Rica,  and  with  the  Caribbean  c  i 
tries  in  Santo  Domingo.  By  year  end* 
expect  to  complete  consultation  and  r  > 
forward  with  efforts  that  are  tailored  • 
specific  situations  in  individual  count)  ;s 

Guiding  Assistance  Toward  Sell 
Sustaining  Productive  Activities.  T:  •( 

guiding  our  assistance  toward  the  de'  I- 
opment  of  self-sustaining  productive  I 
tivities — particularly  in  food  and  ene.y 
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icreasing  food  production  in  developing 
jontries  is  critically  important — for 
>me.  literally,  it's  a  matter  of  life  or 
Mth.  It's  also  an  indispensable  basis  for 
derail  development.  The  United  States 
M  always  made  food  and  agriculture  an 
nortant  emphasis  of  its  economic  as- 
stanee  programs.  We  have  provided 
lassive  amounts  of  food  to  fight  starva- 
on.  but  we  have  also  undertaken  suc- 
-ssful  agricultural  research,  welcomed 
Musands  of  foreign  students  for  instruc- 
ts and  training  at  our  finest  insti- 
itions.  and  helped  make  discoveries  of 
le  high-yielding  varieties  of  the  Green 
[evolution  available  throughout  the 
orld. 

Looking  to  the  future,  our  emphasis 
•ill  be  on  the  importance  of  market- 
riented  policies.  We  believe  this  ap- 
roach  will  create  rising  agricultural 
roductivity.  self-sustaining  capacity  for 
h  and  innovation,  and  stimulation 
f  job-creating  entrepreneurship  in  rural 
reas.  Specifically,  we've  encouraged 
olicies  which  reduce  or  eliminate  sub- 
itlies  to  food  consumers  and  provide 
dequate  and  stable  price  incentives  to 
tieir  agricultural  sectors  to  increase 
reduction.  We'll  emphasize  education 
nd  innovative  joint  research  and  devel- 
pment  activities  throughout  the  United 
tates  and  developing  countries'  insti- 
utions.  We  will  also  encourage  rural 
redit.  improved  storage  and  distribution 
■Sties,  and  roads  to  facilitate  market- 
H  Now  that's  a  lot.  But  we  need  to  do 
lore. 

The  focus  will  be  on  raising  the  pro- 
uctivity  of  the  small  farmer,  building  the 
apacity  to  pursue  agricultural  research, 
nd  stimulating  productive  enterprises 
hat  generate  employment  and  purchas- 
ig  power.  We  will  emphasize  new 
lethods  of  plant  improvement  to  develop 

•  hat  tolerate  adverse  soils  and 
imatic  conditions,  insects,  and  diseases; 
->-arch  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
>ing  irrigation  water;  systems  for  the 
"oduction  of  several  crops  per  year  in 
e  humid  tropics;  and  methods  of  human 
id  animal  disease  control  to  remove  such 
rious  problems  as  the  tsetse  fly  in  Af- 
a  which  bars  agricultural  production  in 
reas  of  potentially  productive  land. 
Addressing  the  energy  problems  of 
rveloping  countries  is  also  vital  to  their 
lined  economic  growth.  Their  net  oil 
il  in  1980  was  $46  billion,  up  from  only 
billion  in  1973.  This  puts  tremendous 

re  on  their  balance  of  payments 
I  threatens  development. 

The  United  States  will  emphasize 
liding  for  energy-related  activities  in 
••  years  ahead,  especially  for  private  ef- 
•  Us  and  the  mobilization  of  developing 


countries'  resources.  Our  energy  bilateral 
aid  program  must  stress  technical  assist- 
ance rather  than  resource  transfers.  We 
will  support  energy  lending  by  multilat- 
eral institutions  provided  the  projects  are 
economically  viable  and  they  expand 
developing-country  energy  production 
through  greater  private  investment. 

We  will  also  support  selected  ele- 
ments of  the  programs  of  action  of  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy.  They  include  inten- 
sified energy  training  programs  for  tech- 
nicians from  developing  countries  and  ef- 
forts to  help  developing  countries  assess 
and  more  efficiently  utilize  their  re- 
sources. 

Improving  Climate  for  Private  In- 
vestment. Fourth,  improving  the  climate 
for  private  capital  flows,  particularly  pri- 
vate investment.  Investment  is  the  life- 
blood  of  development.  Private  capital 
flows,  commercial  lending,  and  private 
investment  can  account  for  almost  709c  of 
total  financial  flows  to  developing  coun- 
tries. It's  impractical,  not  to  mention 
foolish,  to  attack  these  flows  for  ideologi- 
cal reasons. 

•  We  call  upon  all  our  partners  in  fi- 
nance and  development,  business,  banks, 
and  developing  countries  to  accelerate 
their  cooperative  efforts. 

•  We  seek  to  increase  cofinancing 
and  other  private  financing  with  the  mul- 
tilateral development  banks.  We  want  to 
enhance  the  international  activities  which 
foster  private  sector  debt  and  equity- 
financing  of  investments  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Its  program  is  increasing  in 
both  size  and  diversity  and  the  bulk  of  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  (IFC) 
projects  are  privately  financed  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  from  domestic  and  ex- 
ternal sources. 

•  We  will  explore  the  development 
of  further  safeguards  for  multilateral 
investment  and  ways  to  build  upon  suc- 
cessful bilateral  experiences  with  these 
countries.  We  believe  it  is  important  to 
identify  impediments  to  investment  and 
trade  such  as  conditions  of  political  insta- 
bility and  the  threat  of  expropriation. 
Working  in  concert  with  our  trading 
partners,  we'll  seek  to  remove  these  im- 
pediments. 

•  We  will  attempt  to  promote  a  gen- 
eral agreement  of  investment  allowing 
countries  to  harmonize  investment 
policies  and  to  negotiate  mutually  benefi- 
cial improvements  in  the  investment  cli- 
mate. 

•  Finally,  we'll  make  an  effort  to 
identify  developed  and  developing  coun- 
try tax*  measures  which  might  increase 
market-oriented  investment  from  both 


external  domestic  sources  and  in  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Promoting  International  Coopera- 
tion. Fifth,  and  finally,  let  me  turn  to  the 
question  of  how  we  work  together.  To  a 
remarkable  degree,  many  nations  in  the 
world  have  now  entered  into  an  economic 
dialogue.  The  choice  before  us  is  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  it.  Do  we  persist  in 
contentious  rhetoric,  or  do  we  undertake 
practical  tasks  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  political  will9  I  think  our 
country  has  signaled  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

We  go  to  Cancun  with  a  record  of 
success  and  contributions  second  to  none 
— determined  to  build  on  our  past,  ready 
to  offer  our  hand  in  friendship  as  a  part- 
ner in  prosperity.  At  Cancun  we  will 
promote  a  revolutionary  idea  born  more 
than  200  years  ago,  carried  to  our  shores 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  immigrants 
and  refugees,  and  defended  by  all  who 
risked  their  lives  so  that  you  and  I  and 
our  children  could  still  believe  in  a 
brighter  tomorrow.  It's  called  freedom, 
and  it  works.  It's  still  the  most  exciting, 
progressive,  and  successful  idea  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some- 
thing a  friend  of  yours  and  mine  said  in  a 
speech  in  Washington  not  too  long  ago. 
Being  a  man  of  vision,  with  a  great  admi- 
ration for  America,  he  explained  that  he 
had  come  on  a  mission  from  his  native 
land — a  mission  to  secure  economic  prog- 
ress for  his  people.  And  told  his  audience: 
"I  am  dreaming.  Really  I  am  dreaming  of 
a  drive  like  the  drive  of  your  grand- 
fathers, the  drive  to  the  West.  Water  we 
have,  land  we  have,  climate  we  have, 
farming  we  have.  But  we  need  technol- 
ogy, we  need  know-how,  new  ways  of  ir- 
rigation, new  ways  of  agriculture.  All 
this  one  can  find  here  in  America."  And 
then  he  pleaded:  "Come  and  be  my 
partners,  be  pioneers  like  your  grand- 
fathers who  opened  the  West  and  built  in 
200  years  the  most  powerful  country,  the 
richest  country,  the  great  United  States 
of  America." 

Those  words  were  spoken  at  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  March 
1979  by  Anwar  Sadat.  This  courageous 
man  of  peace  and  hope  and  love  has  now 
been  taken  from  us.  But  his  mission,  his 
dream  remain.  As  we  proceed  to  Cancun, 
can  we  not  join  together  so  that  the  good 
he  wanted  for  all  people  of  the  world 
would  finally  become  theirs  and  his  to 
share? 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  !*.».  1981. 
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Bicentennial 
Observance  of 
the  Battle 
of  Yorktown 


0 


n  the  afternoon  of  October  19,  1781, 
Lord  Cornwallis'  British  army  marched 
down  a  Virginia  country  road  to  the 
surrender  ground  where  ranks  of  vic- 
torious American  and  French  troops 
waited.  Unable  to  face  the  humiliation  of 
defeat,  the  British  commander  sent  his 
deputy,  General  Charles  O'Hara,  in  his 
place.  O'Hara  attempted  to  lessen  the 
blow  by  surrendering  his  sword  to 
French  General  Rochambeau.  The 
Frenchman  shook  his  head,  indicating 
that  General  Washington  was  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  American  com,- 
m,ander,  no  doubt  disappointed  by  Corn- 
wallis' absence,  also  refused  to  accept  the 
surrender.  Military  protocol  would 
prevail,  and  the  British  officer  was 
directed  to  take  his  orders  from,  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  Washington's  deputy. 

This  Yorktown  victory  effectively 
ended  America's  war  for  independence, 
although  the  final  peace  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  was  not 
signed  until  September  3,  1 783. 

To  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  this  victory,  President  Reagan, 
French  President  Francois  Mitterrand, 
and  the  Rt.  Honorable  Lord  Hailsham 
(Lord  Chancellor  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
attended  ceremonies  recreating  this  sur- 
render at  the  Yorktown  battlefield  in 
Virginia  on  October  19,  1981.  Following 
are  President  Reagan's  remarks  made  on 
that  occasion.1 

I  open  with  something  of  an  announce- 
ment before  my  remarks.  Since  today  is 
a  day  to  celebrate  freedom,  I  feel  it  only 
appropriate  that  I  exercise  one  of  the 
more  pleasant  powers  of  the  Presidency. 
After  consultation  with  Governor  Dalton 
[John  Dalton  of  Virginia]  and  with  his 
approval,  by  the  power  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby 
grant  amnesty  to  the  corps  of  cadets  of 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified  by 
the  superintendent.  [Laughter] 

And  now,  this  field,  this  ceremony, 
and  this  day  hold  a  special  meaning  for 
people  the  world  over,  whether  free  in 
their  lives  or  only  in  their  dreams.  Not 
long  after  the  battle  of  Yorktown, 
Lafayette  wrote  home  to  France. 


"Here,"  he  said,  "humanity  has  won  it 
battle,  liberty  now  has  a  country." 

It  was  an  extraordinary  moment 
history.  The  Continental  Army,  as 
you've  been  told,  had  marched  more 
than  400  miles  from  the  Hudson  Rive 
in  New  York  to  the  tidewaters  of 
Virginia.  They  surprised  and  strande 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  tip  of  this  per 
sula.  When  Admiral  de  Grasse  and  h 
French  fleet  blockaded  the  Chesapea 
the  trap  was  sprung.  There  could  be 
rescue  by  land  or  by  sea. 
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Nearly  8,000  British  soldiers  had 
vept  from  Charleston  to  Richmond  to 
■8  spot  between  the  York  and  the 
imes  Rivers,  with  far  more  victories 
lan  defeats.  But  as  they  were  encircled 
id  besieged  by  the  Continentals,  as 
ley  withstood  day  after  day  of  grueling 
)mbardment,  they  must  have  known  in 
leir  hearts  they  were  fighting  for  a 
mse  they  could  not  win. 

Their  enemies  were  a  band  of  col- 
lists  with  bandaged  feet  and  muskets 
tat  couldn't  be  counted  on  to  fire,  but 
le  British  were  thousands  of  miles 
om  home  and  the  Americans  were 
jhting  where  they  lived.  Those  rebels 
ay  not  have  had  fancy  uniforms  or 
ren  adequate  resources,  but  they  had  a 
ission  for  liberty  burning  in  their 
;arts. 

In  a  masterly  execution  of  a  text- 
>ok  siege,  General  Washington  and  his 
■ab  bag  army  defeated  the  finest 
oops  King  George  could  field. 

The  morning  of  the  surrender  must 
ive  been  very  much  like  this  one  today. 
le  first  real  chill  of  autumn  was  in  the 
r.  The  trees  were  turning  brilliant  with 
e  hues  of  red  and  gold  and  brown.  The 
y  was  bright  and  clear.  Quiet  had 
lally  returned  to  this  lovely  coun- 
yrside.  How  strange  the  silence  must 
ive  seemed  after  the  thundering  vio- 
ice  of  war. 

And  then  the  silence  was  broken  by 
muffled  beat  of  British  drums,  covered 
th  black  handkerchiefs,  as  the  Red- 
ats  marched  to  surrender.  The 
geantry  was  spectacular.  The  French 
their  spotless  white  uniforms  lined 
«  side  of  the  road.  The  ragged  Con- 
lentals  were  brown  and  dreary  on  the 
her  side.  But  the  journals  of  those  who 
jre  present  mention  that  the  Ameri- 
ns  stood  every  bit  as  straight  and 
ually  as  proud  as  any  army  could, 
ley  had,  on  that  day,  a  military  bear- 
l  that  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  their 
mrades  in  white  and  blue  nor  by  King 
Jorge's  men  in  their  brilliant  red. 

As  the  British  marched  between  the 
ied  armies  to  the  field  of  surrender, 
irs  streamed  down  many  of  their 
:es.  Their  musicians  played  a  tune 
pular  in  England  at  that  time,  yes, 
he  World  Turned  Upside  Down."  And 
if  s  just  what  the  colonists  had  done. 


■  French  frigate  De  Grasne,  named  in 
lor  of  the  French  Admiral.  On  October 
I  President  Regan  attended  a  luncheon 

ted  by  President  Mitterrand  on  board 

battleship. 
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"One  cannot  help  but  note  the 
contrasts.   .   .  the  French  are  immaculate 
in  crisp,  white  uniforms,  fleur-de-lis- 
emblazoned  standards.   .   .  the  Americans 
wear  clothing  reduced  to  tattered 
rags.  .   .  yet  there  is  nothing  shabby  in 
their  bearing.   .   .  the  humiliated  redcoats 
and  their  German  mercenaries,  in  brand 
new  uniforms.   .   .  slowly  move  down  the 
road  between  their  conquerors,  their 
regimental  colors  cased." 

Jan  K.  Herman 
State  Magazim 
October  L98] 


But  those  Americans  were  not  pro- 
fessional soldiers  at  all.  They  had  fought 
for  freedom  from  Quebec  to  Saratoga, 
from  Camden  and  Cowpens  to  German- 
town,  Valley  Forge,  and  Mon- 
mouth— towns  and  countrysides  once  so 
anonymous  that  King  George  com- 
plained he  could  neither  pronounce  them 
nor  find  them  on  the  map. 

By  Yorktown,  they  were  veterans, 
but  they  were  still  not  soldiers.  They 
were  farmers,  backwoodsmen,  trades- 
men, clerks,  and  laborers — common  men 
from  all  walks  of  life,  anxious  to  return 
to  their  families  and  the  building  of  a 
nation.  On  that  day  in  1781  a  philosophy 
found  a  people,  and  the  world  would 
never  be  the  same. 

We  who  traveled  here  today — and 
I'm  told  we  number  more  than  60,000 — 
did  not  come  just  to  admire  the 
strategies,  battlements,  and  trenches  of 
a  siege.  We  did  not  come  to  idealize 
human  suffering. 

The  wounds  of  this  battle  have  long 
since  healed.  Our  nations  have  matured, 
and  bonds  of  friendship  now  exist  be- 
tween one-time  enemies.  The  same  has 
been  true  of  other  wars  since,  which 
makes  you  wonder  if  after  all  the 
hatred,  all  the  pain,  and  all  the  sacrifice, 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  be  friends  and 
allies,  why  couldn't  we  find  ourselves 
able  to  be  friends  without  first  going  to 
war? 

We  have  come  to  this  field  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  an  idea — that 
freedom  will  eventually  triumph  over 
tyranny.  It  is  and  always  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  would  usurp  the  rights 
of  others:  Time  will  find  them  beaten. 
The  beacon  of  freedom  shines  here  for 
all  who  will  see,  inspiring  free  men  and 


captives  alike,  and  no  wall,  no  curtai 
nor  totalitarian  state  can  shut  it  out. 

The  commemoration  of  this  batt] 
marks  the  end  of  the  revolution  and 
beginning  of  a  new  world  era.  The 
promise  made  on  July  4th  was  kept  I 
October  19th.  The  dream  described  i 
that  Pennsylvania  hall  was  fulfilled  c 
this  Virginia  field.  Through  courage, 
support  of  our  allies,  and  by  the 
gracious  hand  of  God,  a  revolution  w 
won, -a  people  were  set  free,  and  the 
world  witnessed  the  most  exciting 
adventure  in  the  history  of  nations:  1 
beginning  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

But  we  didn't  win  this  battle  or  1 
war  by  ourselves.  From  your  countr 
Mr.  President  [President  Mitterrand 
came  men  and  ships  and  goods.  Gen< 
Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  and  Ad- 
mirals de  Grasse  and  de  Barras  wer< 
among  those  without  whose  help  this 
battle  and  this  war  could  never  have 
been  won.  France  was  first  to  our  si< 
first  to  recognize  our  independence, 
steadfast  in  friendship  ever  since.  W 
are  bonded  in  spirit  and,  in  fact,  by 
freedom.  "Entre  vous,  entre  nous,  a 
vie,  a  la  mort,"  Rochambeau  said — b 
tween  you,  between  us,  through  life, 
death. 

And  others  came  to  our  aid — Pol 
Spaniards,  Scots,  Canadians,  Swedes 
Germans,  Dutch,  Irish,  and  still  mor< 

Our  Revolution  was  won  by  and 
all  who  cherish  the  timeless  and  uni\ 
sal  rights  of  man.  This  battle  was  a 
dication  of  ideas  that  had  been  form: 
for  centuries  in  the  Western  mind. 

From  the  Mediterranean  had  cor 
the  philosophies  of  Greece  and  the  la 
of  Rome.  England  contributed  repres 
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vernment,  and  the  French  and 
ie  Poles  shared  their  dreams  of  equal- 
■  and  liberty.  On  our  own  frontier,  we 
arned  dependence  on  family  and 
Hghbors,  and  in  our  Revolution  free 
ien  were  taught  reliance  on  other  free 
len. 

We  of  the  West  have  lived  the  cen- 
■al  truths,  the  values  around  which  we 
m  must  rally — human  dignity,  in- 
ividual  rights,  and  representative 
emocracy.  Our  nations  share  the  foun- 
ation  of  common  law,  separation  of 
.iwers,  and  limited  government.  We 
lust  unite  behind  our  own  common 
mse  of  freedom. 

There  are  those  in  the  world  today, 
I  there  always  have  been,  who  recog- 
ize  human  rights  as  only  selective 
ivors  to  be  doled  out  by  the  state.  They 
reach  revolution  against  tyranny,  but 
ley  intend  to  replace  it  with  the  ty- 
inny  of  totalitarianism. 

Once  again,  today,  thousands  of  free 
ien  and  women  have  gathered  on  this 
ittlefield  in  testimony  to  their  beliefs. 
et  the  struggle  that  took  place  here  re- 
ind  us  all:  The  freedom  we  enjoy  today 
is  not  always  existed  and  carries  no 
oarantees.  In  our  search  for  an  ever- 
sting  peace,  let  all  of  us  resolve  to  re- 
ain  so  sure  of  our  strength  that  the 
ctory  for  mankind  we  won  here  is 
;ver  threatened. 

Will  we  meet  the  challenge,  will  we 
eet  the  challenge  Joseph  Warren  put 
irth  to  Americans  200  years  ago?  Will 
e  act  worthy  of  ourselves?  Each 
;neration  before  us  has  struggled  and 
icrificed  for  freedom.  Can  we  do  any 
B? 

The  men  and  boys  who  fought  on 
lis  field  somehow  understood  that 
)vernment  must  be  close  to  people  and 
isponsive  to  them;  that  if  all  men  are 
ee  to  prosper,  all  will  benefit. 

Today,  in  our  country,  those  con- 
;pts  are  threatened  by  government's 
oated  size  and  the  distortion  of  its  true 
inctions.  Our  people  are  struggling 
ider  a  punishing  tax  burden  many 
mes  heavier  than  that  which  ignited 
it  first  rebellion.  Regulations  that  in- 
bit  our  growth  and  prosperity  would 
!  incomprehensible  to  the  colonists  who 
■volted  because  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  devised  a 
istem  of  government  unique  in  all  the 
arid — a  federation  of  sovereign  States, 
th  as  much  law  and  decisionmaking 
thority  as  possible  kept  at  the  local 


level.  This  concept  of  federalism  has 
been  the  secret  of  America's  success  and 
will  be  a  priority  again  as  we  restore  the 
balance  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  that  was  intended  in  the 
Constitution. 

But  of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the 
uncertainty  some  seem  to  have  about 
the  need  for  a  strong  American  defense. 
Now,  that  is  a  proper  task  for  the 
national  government.  Military  inferiority 
does  not  avoid  a  conflict,  it  only  invites 
one  and  then  insures  defeat.  We  have 
been  trusted  with  freedom.  We  have 
been  trusted  with  freedom  and  must  in- 
sure it  for  our  children  and  for  their 
children.  We're  rebuilding  our  defenses 
so  that  our  sons  and  daughters  never 
need  to  be  sent  to  war. 

Where  are  the  voices  of  courage  and 
vision  that  inspired  us  in  the  past?  Are 
we  ever  to  hear  those  voices  again?  Yes. 
Thomas  Paine,  a  voice  of  patriotism, 
said,  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must,  .  .  .  ,  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it."  We  always 
have,  and  we  always  will.  That's  just 
part  of  being  an  American. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
been  copied  by  emerging  nations  around 
the  globe,  its  themes  adopted  in  places 
many  of  us  have  never  heard  of.  Here  in 
this  land,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  de- 
cided that  man  is  born  with  certain  God- 
given  rights.  We,  the  people,  declared 
that  government  is  created  by  the 
people  for  their  own  convenience. 
Government  has  no  power  except  those 
voluntarily  granted  to  it  by  we,  the 
people. 

There  have  been  revolutions  before 
and  since  ours,  revolutions  that  simply 
exchanged  one  set  of  rulers  for  another. 
Ours  was  a  philosophical  revolution  that 
changed  the  very  concept  of  govern- 
ment. 

John  Adams  wrote  home  from  Phila- 
delphia shortly  before  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he 
said,  "I  am  well  aware  of  the  Toil  and 
Blood  and  Treasure,  that  it  will  cost  Us 
to  maintain  this  Declaration,  and  sup- 
port and  defend  these  States.  Yet 
through  all  the  Gloom,  I  can  see  the 
Rays  of  ravishing  Light  and  Glory.  I  can 
see  that  the  End  is  more  than  worth  all 
the  Means — and  that  Posterity  will 
triumph — ". 

It  is  that  vision  we  recall  today.  We 
have  economic  problems  at  home,  and 
we  live  in  a  troubled  and  violent  world. 
But  there  is  a  moral  fiber  running 


President  Reagan  and  President 
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through  our  people  that  makes  us  more 
than  strong  enough  to  face  the  tests 
ahead.  We  can  look  at  our  past  with 
pride,  and  our  future  can  be  whatever 
we  make  it.  We  can  remember  that  say- 
ing Thomas  Paine  said,  "We  have  it 
within  our  power  to  begin  the  world 
over  again."  We  only  have  to  act  worthy 
of  ourselves. 

And  as  has  been  said  already  today, 
God  bless  America. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 

Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  26,  1981, 
which  also  carries  remarks  bv  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Mitterrand  at  a  luncheon  hosted 
by  the  latter  on  board  the  battleship  I)r 
Grasse  on  Oct.  18,  and  remarks  and  dinner 
toasts  by  both  Presidents  and  Lord  rlailsham 
at  a  dinner  hosted  by  Virginia  Gov.  -John 
Dalton  at  Williamsburg  that  evening.  ■ 
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Secretary  Haig's  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
November  4,  1981. 1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  foreign  policy  and 
arms  control  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  force  modernization  pro- 
gram. Media  attention  and  commentary 
have  tended  to  focus  on  the  more  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  individual  weapon 
systems  rather  than  on  the  implications 
of  the  overall  program  for  our  foreign 
policy.  I,  therefore,  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween strategic  nuclear  forces  and  our 
foreign  policy  and  arms  control  objec- 
tives. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  appre- 
ciates the  historical  significance  of  the 
President's  decisions — decisions  which 
will  shape  our  strategic  force  policy  and 
programs  from  now  until  the  21st  cen- 
tury. These  decisions  followed  what 
probably  was  the  most  extensive  review 
ever  undertaken  of  our  strategic  pos- 
ture— the  balance  of  nuclear  forces  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  range  of  possible  pro- 
gram alternatives. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  [Defense  Secretary] 
Cap  Weinberger's  skill  and  expertise 
that  he  has  been  able  to  sift  through  the 
computer  analyses,  opinions,  judgments, 
hopes,  and  biases  to  develop  for  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  comprehensive  and  coherent  plan 
for  modernizing  our  strategic  forces. 

I,  along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  actively 
participated  throughout  the  review  proc- 
ess, which  included  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  President.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  resulting  plan  for  strategic  force 
modernization  is  the  best  practical  pro- 
gram thai  can  be  achieved  and  is  an 

ential  ingredient  for  accomplishing 
our  foreign  policy  and  arms  cunt  ml 
es.  11  has  my  full  support. 

Let  me  begin  by  taking  a  moment  to 
'.  the  changes  in  the  strategic 

■     ■  equation  which  have  occurred 
generation.  From  the  end 
;  War  II  until  the  1970s,  U.S. 
and  foreign  policy  were  under- 
e  realit     ■  :  U.S.  nuclear 
Indeed,  it  probably  would 

I  hat   we  took 


nuclear  superiority  for  granted  and  were 
not  fully  conscious  of  the  ways  in  which 
it  shaped  our  thinking  and  our  strategy. 

The  strategic  environment  of  the 
1980s  is  quite  different.  It  is  one  thing 
to  deter  the  use  of  a  few  nuclear 
weapons  by  an  adversary  who  is  not 
nearly  as  strong  as  we.  It  is  quite 
another  to  deter  an  opponent  whose 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities  are  at  least 
the  equal  of  ours. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  implications  of  this  new 
strategic  environment.  Inevitably,  the 
process  includes  some  false  starts  and 
mistaken  ideas.  For  example,  some  will 
say  that  we  are  locked  in  a  "nuclear 
stalemate"  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  we  must  concentrate  on  conven- 
tional force  improvements  even  at  the 
expense  of  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  easy  choices.  We  may 
once  have  looked  to  our  advantages  in 
nuclear  forces  to  offset  Soviet  conven- 
tional capabilities,  but  in  the  strategic 
environment  of  the  1980s  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  pursue  a  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  program  which 
strengthens  our  conventional  capabilities 
and,  at  the  same  time,  modernizes  our 
nuclear  forces. 

Role  of  Strategic  Forces 

I  know  that  this  committee  appreciates 
the  interdependence  of  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  In  today's  environment, 
foreign  policy  and  defense  policy  cannot 
be  treated  as  separate  issues.  If,  in  the 
past,  we  could  sometimes  afford  the  illu- 
sion that  defense  policy  and  foreign 
policy  were  unrelated — that  military 
power  was  applicable  only  after  diplo- 
macy had  failed — we  can  no  longer. 

The  Soviets  understand  this  inter- 
relationship and  use  it  to  their  advan- 
tage. They  learned  their  lesson  from  the 
setback  they  suffered  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  have  built  rapidly  and 
relentlessly  to  become  a  global  military 
power.  They  now  have  the  capability— 
and  have  increasingly  demonstrated  the 
willingness— to  project  power  and  in- 
tervene in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
either  directly  or  through  surrogates. 


As  massive  as  the  growth  in 
Moscow's  conventional  forces  has  be< 
however,  it  should  not  obscure  the  e: 
pansion  of  their  strategic  nuclear  for 
which  likewise  support  Soviet  coerck 
and  intimidation.  One  of  the  most  pr 
found  changes  in  the  international 
environment  over  the  past  15  years  1 
been  the  growth  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are 
now  our  equal  in  strategic  forces  anc 
are  superior  in  some  respects.  Throu 
out,  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  t 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  even  if 
they  are  never  used,  military  capa- 
bilities—including strategic  nuclear 
forces— are  central  instruments  of 
foreign  policy. 

We  have  not  always  been  as  clea 
eyed  as  the  Soviets  about  these  inter 
national  facts  of  life.  Particularly  as 
nuclear  advantages  have  eroded,  we 
have  tended  to  lose  sight  of  the  forei 
policy  functions  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  In  my  view,  strategic  nuclear 
forces  affect: 

•  The  quality  and  credibility  of 
deterrence; 

•  Our  ability  and  success  in  crisi 
management;  and 

•  The  conduct  and  results  of 
American  diplomacy. 

First.  The  first  function  of  nucle; 
forces,  of  course,  is  to  deter  Soviet 
nuclear  attacks  against  ourselves,  ou 
allies,  and  our  friends  and— in  combii 
tion  with  conventional  forces— to  det 
Soviet  conventional  aggression.  But  1 
be  effective,  our  deterrent  must  be 
credible.  Credibility,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  capabilities  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  It  depends  on  having 
forces  which  are  flexible  enough  to  b 
able  to  respond  to  a  broad  spectrum 
threats  so  that  whatever  the  circum- 
stances and  whatever  the  level  of  coi 
flict,  the  Soviets  never  have  an  incen 
to  launch  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  President's  plan  strengthens 
deterrent  in  the  face  of  the  changing 
Soviet  threat.  The  clearest  example  ( 
this  is  the  decision  to  build  and  deplo 
the  MX  missile.  If  we  are  to  deter  th 
Soviet  Union  we  must  put  at  risk  the 
things— including  their  military 
capabilities— which  they  value  most, 
question  is  not  whether  we  want  to  I 
a  system  with  the  unique  capabilities 
embodied  in  the  MX,  but  whether  we 
can  maintain  an  adequate  deterrent 
without  it. 

Second.  The  nuclear  balance  in-  j 
evitably  affects  the  political  and 
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sychological  environment  within  which 
>ep  international  crises  must  be 
waged.  The  confidence  which  we  have 
our  nuclear  deterrent  cannot  but  in- 
uence  how  we  will  behave  in  a  crisis, 
ur  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  also 
feet  the  perceptions  of  our  adver- 
iries:  Doubts  about  our  strategic 
Hear  deterrent  can  only  increase  the 
■nee  that  our  political  will  would  be 
•sted  during  crises. 

Put  simply,  our  own  vulnerability  to 
jclear  blackmail,  as  well  as  the  suscep- 
bility  of  our  friends  to  political  in- 
midation,  depends  upon  our  ability  and 
illingness  to  cope  credibly  with  any 
tuiet  threat  of  escalation.  A  strong  and 
exible  nuclear  capability  enhances 
ability  by  discouraging  any  Soviet 
imptation  toward  adventurism  at  the 
ime  time  that  it  strengthens  our  hand 
i  responding  to  Soviet  political-military 
treats. 

Third.  Short  of  crisis,  nuclear 
eapons  perform  an  important  function 
1  the  conduct  of  day-to-day  diplomacy, 
ust  as  broad  military  capabilities  form 
le  backdrop  against  which  foreign 
olicy  is  conducted,  the  strategic  nuclear 
alance  casts  a  shadow  which  affects 
very  geopolitical  decision  of  signifi- 
ance.  The  image  of  U.S.  strength  and 
ie  perception  of  U.S.  commitment 
ermeates  into  every  region  of  the 
■orld.  The  nuclear  balance  is  a  crucial, 
'  unstated,  factor  for  all  those  countries 
rho  seek  stable  security  arrangements 
1  the  face  of  Soviet  expansionism. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  for  our 
Hies.  The  strategic  force  modernization 
ft  are  now  undertaking  is  a  key  ele- 
lent  in  the  continued  health  and  unity 
f  the  Atlantic  alliance.  For  more  than 
0  years  the  fate  of  the  United  States 
nd  its  European  allies  has  been  in- 
eparable.  By  correcting  the  percep- 
10ns— and  reality— of  emerging 
^balances  in  strategic  forces,  we  will 
nderscore  our  commitment  to  resist 
oviet  expansionist  goals  and  reaffirm 
le  credibility  of  the  "nuclear  umbrella" 
hich  we  extend  over  our  allies. 

These  three  functions  of  nuclear 
eapons— deterrence,  crisis  manage- 
ent,  and  day-to-day  diplomacy— are 
iduring.  Our  fundamental  goals  for  our 
rategic  forces  have  not  changed.  What 
is  changed  is  the  level  and  character  of 
e  Soviet  threat— the  number  and  qual- 
'  of  their  nuclear  weapons.  The  Presi- 
nt's  plan  is  designed  to  counter  this 
olving  threat  by  deploying  forces  that 
11  strengthen  deterrence  and  deny  the 
viets  any  possibility  of  coercion. 


The  President's  Strategic  Force 
Modernization  Program 

The  President's  decisions  on  strategic 
force  modernization  support  our  foreign 
policy  in  several  important  respects. 

The  decision  to  deploy  the  MX 
missile  demonstrates  that  we  under- 
stand the  importance  of  a  land-based 
force  in  a  strong  and  credible  deterrent. 
MX  deployment— first  in  hardened  silos 
and  later  in  a  more  permanent  basing 
mode— reaffirms  our  commitment  to 
maintain  the  diverse  capabilities  of  the 
strategic  triad  in  the  face  of  an  evolving 
Soviet  threat. 

The  Trident  II  missile  will  provide 
qualitative  improvements  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  sea-based  leg.  The  decision 
to  develop  the  Trident  II  is  important 
for  the  long-term  viability  of  our  sub- 


land-based  threat  nor  provide  !'<>r  wide- 
spread alliance  participation  in  the 
defense  of  Europe, 

Like  sea-based  cruise  missiles,  the 
B  11!  bomber  also  reflects  the  near-term 
necessity  to  correct  the  growing  imbal- 
ance in  strategic  forces.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President's  decision  recognizes 
the  long-term  importance  of  bombers  for 
conventional  missions.  It  will  meet  our 
requirement  for  a  modernized  pene- 
trating bomber  until  the  Stealth  aircraft 
becomes  available  and.  thereafter,  will 
continue  to  perform  i  ssential  nuclear 
and  conventional  roles.  Just  as  B-52s 
have  performed  useful  missions  for  more 
than  a  generation,  the  B-1B  will  serve 
us  into  the  21  si  century. 

The  new  emphasis  on  command  and 
control,  along  with  strategic  defenses, 


Our  fundamental  goals  for  our  strategic  forces 
have  not  changed.  What  has  changed  is  the  level 
and  character  of  the  Soviet  threat — the  number 
and  qualitg  of  their  nuclear  weapons.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  designed  to  counter  this  evolving 
threat  by  deploying  forces  that  will  strengthen 
deterrence  and  deny  the  Soviets  any  possibility  of 
coercion. 


marine  deterrent  and  for  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  our  strategic  triad. 

The  President's  program  also  recog- 
nizes that  a  secure  strategic  reserve- 
that  is,  forces  which  can  endure  even  in 
the  event  of  a  large  or  extended  nuclear 
conflict— can  be  a  critical  element  in 
enhancing  nuclear  deterrence.  He, 
therefore,  has  decided  to  deploy  sea- 
based  cruise  missiles  to  improve  the 
resilience  and  effectiveness  of  our 
strategic  reserve  weapons  as  well  as 
promptly  to  redress  the  growing  im- 
balance in  strategic  forces. 

As  the  NATO  alliance  concluded 
after  the  thorough  study  leading  to  its 
1979  decision,  however,  sea-based 
systems  cannot  counter  the  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  forces  (TNF)  threat  to 
NATO.  Land-based  LRTNF  [long-range 
TNF]  systems  in  Europe,  therefore,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  in 
the  continuum  of  deterrence  resulting 
from  Soviet  TNF  buildup  and  to 
strengthen  the  link  between  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
Sea-based  cruise  missiles,  by  contrast, 
would  not  directly  respond  to  the  Soviet 


are  essential  elements  in  the  overall 
modernization  plan.  Both  have  been  long 
neglected.  Yet  even  small  improvements 
in  command  and  control  can  result  in 
major  improvements  in  the  effectiveness 
of  our  strategic  weapons.  Strategic 
defenses  also  do  much  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  Soviet  forces  and — from 
Moscow's  perspective — make  the  out- 
come of  a  Soviet  attack  much  less 
predictable. 

The  President's  decision  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  warrants  special  com- 
ment. This  decision  does  not  commit  us 
to  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty  nor 
to  modify  it.  It  does  expand  research 
and  development,  allowed  within  the 
bounds  of  the  treaty,  to  see  if  the  new 
technology  in  this  field  can  enhance  the 
survivability  of  our  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs).  Deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  treaty  itself 
will  be  taken  only  after  long  and  hard 
study  and  following  close  consultations 
with  the  Congress  and  with  our  allies. 
We  are  nowhere  close  to  such  a  decision. 
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The  Alliance  and  Arms  Control 

Taken  together,  these  programs 
strengthen  the  alliance  and  insure  its 
vitality.  By  strengthening  the  bridge 
between  theater  and  strategic  forces  and 
linking  the  defense  of  our  homeland  with 
that  of  our  allies,  they  provide  tangible 
proof  that  we  consider  European  secu- 
rity to  be  indistinguishable  from  our  own. 
As  such,  the  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion program  is  the  perfect  complement 
of  our  plans  to  deploy  LRTNF  systems 
in  Europe  and  will  increase  allied  sup- 
port for  that  vital  program. 

The  allies  share  our  view  that  any 
real  prospects  for  arms  control  can  come 
only  from  a  position  of  strength. 
They — like  we — understand  that 
implementation  of  the  TNF  moderniza- 
tion program  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  effort  to  achieve  a  successful  out- 
come of  the  TNF  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  which  begin  later  this  month  in 
Geneva. 

As  you  know,  our  objective  in  those 
negotiations  is  a  verifiable  agreement 
that  would  achieve  significant  reductions 
on  both  sides,  leading  to  equal  ceilings 
at  the  lowest  possible  levels — levels 
which,  ideally,  could  be  zero. 

In  formulating  the  proposals  we  will 
present  to  the  Soviets  on  November  30, 
we  have  engaged  in  a  consultation  proc- 
ess with  our  allies  of  unprecedented  in- 
tensity. While  these  will  be  difficult 
negotiations,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  we  will  enter  these  talks  with  the 
united  backing  of  our  allies  and  with 
shared  determination  to  reach  an 
equitable  outcome. 

As  in  upcoming  TNF  talks,  we  have 
little  hope  of  making  any  headway  in 
strategic  arms  control  unless  we  begin 
to  take  the  steps  needed  to  restore  our 
deterrent  capability.  We  intend  to  main- 
tain the  strategic  arms  control  process 
but  to  seek  agreements  from  a  secure 
and  confident  military  position. 

Moscow's  strategic  buildup  has  put 
our  crucial  land-based  missiles  and 
bombers  at  risk.  Only  a  strong  and 
balanced  program  of  strategic  force 
modernization  will  provide  sufficient 
incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
meaningful  agreements.  The  B-l,  for 
example,  will  insure  that  the  triad  re- 
tains the  unique  and  important  military 
characteristics  of  the  bomber— a  tradi- 

:\  U.S.  advantage— and  should 

rviel  willingness  to  negotiate 

■  .-lv.  Likewise,  deployment  of  MX 
will  i  Soviet  monopoly  on  large, 

•     arid  may,  for  the  first 
iv   to  negotiate 
'heir  If  HM  force. 


More  than  any  other  elements  of  the 
plan,  B-l  and  MX— and  the  degree  of 
Congress'  support  for  them— will  make 
or  break  our  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
reasonable  arms  control  agreement. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  President's 
program,  however,  we  will  have  dimmed 
our  hopes  of  reaching  an  arms  control 
agreement  on  strategic  forces.  It  is  as 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  our 
efforts  at  strategic  arms  control  as  TNF 
modernization  is  to  the  success  of  the 
talks  beginning  in  Geneva.  This  plan  will 
give  us  the  base  from  which  to  enter  in- 
to strategic  arms  negotiations  which,  if 
successful,  can  help  maintain  a  stable 
strategic  balance  and  a  stable  peace. 

Conversely,  if  critics  succeed  in 
pecking  and  nibbling  at  this  or  that 
detail  of  the  program  rather  than 
treating  it  as  a  coherent  whole,  the 
credibility  of  our  commitment  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge  will  be  undermined, 
and  the  prospects  for  meaningful  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  will  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

We  have  made  good  progress  in  ad- 
dressing the  complex  questions  that 
must  be  answered  before  we  reopen 
strategic  arms  talks  with  Moscow.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  analyzing— as 
it  must— a  diversity  of  options  and  alter- 
natives in  formulating  our  negotiating 
approach,  ranging  from  relatively 
straightforward  modifications  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  to  completely  new  ap- 
proaches to  limit  Soviet  strategic  power. 

As  you  know,  while  this  review  has 
been  underway,  our  policy  has  been  not 
to  undercut  existing  agreements  so  long 
as  the  Soviets  exercise  the  same 
restraint.  This  environment  of  mutual 
restraint  has  provided  a  good  basis  for 
our  preparations  to  resume  talks  with 
the  Soviets  to  limit  strategic  arms. 

We  now  hope  that  negotiations  could 
begin  as  early  as  next  spring.  But,  as  I 
have  said  before,  arms  control  negotia- 
tions cannot  be  conducted  in  a  political 
vacuum.  They  must  be  closely  related  to 
the  overall  state  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
This  is  not  a  policy  of  mechanistic 
linkage  but  a  simple  political  fact  of  life. 

Conclusion 

The  President's  program  of  strategic 
force  modernization  reaffirms  the  most 
basic  tenets  of  long-time  U.S.  policies 
regarding  nuclear  weapons  while  cor- 
recting the  programmatic  shortcomings 
of  the  past.  It  recognizes  the  strategic 
environment  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would 


wish  it  to  be.  It  builds  a  foundation 
which  will  allow  us  to  negotiate  chang 
to  improve  that  environment  and  in- 
crease the  prospects  for  peace  and 
stability. 

I  have  been  involved  in  strategic 
force  modernization  issues  for  more 
than  20  years.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  a  President  presented  with 
such  a  coherent  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  force  modernization  and 
deterrence.  And  it  is  certainly  the  firs 
time  I  have  seen  a  President  take  dec 
sions  that  modernize  all  elements  of  t) 
strategic  triad  and  its  supporting 
infrastructure  at  one  time. 

This  is  an  integrated,  pragmatic, 
achievable,  and  far-reaching  program. 
is  the  solid,  essential  basis  for  the 
achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
arms  control  objectives  over  the  comir 
years. 


'Press  release  369.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  he  publisher 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  froi 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Secretary 
Interviewed 
for  Newsweek 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  b 
John  Walcott  and  Melvin  Elfin  of 
Newsweek  magazine  on  October  29, 
1981.1 

Q.  Can  we  take  a  look  at  where  the 
Administration  has  come  in  these  9 
months  since  it  took  over  foreign 
policy  and  where  there  remain  prob 
lems  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  a 
more  forthright  manner,  or  whatevt 
I  guess  what  we'd  like  to  hear  is  yo 
own  tour  d'horizon  before  we  get  in 
specifics. 

A.  I  think  this  whole  issue  has  hi, 
somewhat  higher  prominence  than  it 
should  have  had.  That  is  not  to  belittl 
the  fact  that  it  acquired  that  promine 
and  that  significance,  and,  therefore, 
is  an  important  issue.  But  in  the  histc 
flow  of  our  international  problems  it 
doesn't  represent  that  significant  an 
event. 

If  you  look  back  over  the  last  10  , 
months,  the  President  has  been  at  twj 
summits,  one  of  which  was  unique  in 
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haracter,  the  other  of  which  was  a 
ieeting  engagement  which  had  many, 
■lany  complex  overtones — the  seven  in 
tttawa.  In  both,  he  came  out  with  a 
reath  enhanced  prestige  among  the 
articipants,  and  both  can  be  assessed  as 
mportant  successes  for  the  present. 

We  sit  today  with  a  better  relation- 
hip  with  our  northern  and  southern 
eighbors  than  has  existed  for  an  ex- 
ended  period  of  time.  That  was  one  of 
fie  President's  earl}  priorities:  he  has  a 
nique  and  warm  relationship  with  both 
idian  Prime  Minister]  Trudeau  and 
Mexican  President]  Lope/.  Portillo.  In 
oth  instances,  there  were  fences  to  be 
lended.  And  this  has  occurred  in  a 
eriod  when  the  economic  situation,  both 
l  Canada  and  in  Mexico,  could  have 
ten  anticipated  to  aggravate  the  situa- 
ion. 

With  respect  to  Europe,  let's  talk 
last-West  first.  It's  true  that  we  have 
aken  a  far  more  vigorous  stand  on  the 
ioviet  Union.  After  all,  I  think  that's 
,hy  the  President  is  in  the  White 
louse — one  of  the  main  things  the 
Lmerican  people  expected  of  him.  In 
hat  context,  we  have  gone  ahead  with 
ubstantial  increases  in  our  defense 
pending.  As  an  underpinning  to  the 
eriousness  with  which  he  faces  this 
iroblem,  we  have  had  a  number  of  talks 
t  the  ambassadorial  level — myself  and 
tobrynin — and  we  have  clarified  very 
.ell  the  issues  of  importance  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  I  think  we've 
linpointed  the  issues  of  importance  from 
he  Soviet  point  of  view. 

I  had  9V2  hours  alone  with  Mr. 
Iromyko  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Indrei  Gromyko]  in  New  York,  in  two 
essions.  It  is  clear  that  these  talks  were 
rank  and  productive  as  what  I  call  ex- 
hanges  between  the  two  powers  which 
.•ere  devoid  of  rhetoric  and  polemics  but 
own  to  substantive  content.  The  read- 
ut  we've  had  subsequently  is  that  the 
oviets  share  our  view  that  these  were 
iood  discussions  in  the  context  of  laying 
it  the  concerns  of  both  sides. 

Nothing  was  rejected  from  the  agen- 
1,  and  what  I  call  polemics  and  pos- 
iring  were  not  a  part  of  this  exchange, 
''e  have  agreed  to  go  ahead  with  the 
NT  [theater  nuclear  forces]  talks  on 
'>e  30th  of  November,  and  we  agreed 
itually  to  meet  again  to  carry  this  out. 
it  this  coming  meeting,  I  would  an- 
ipate  that  they  have  a  very  good  feel 
r  the  main  regional  issues  that  concern 
.  and  we  have  a  good  feel  for  those 
at  concern  them.  There  is  no  reason  to 
•pect  that  the  situation  will  not  con- 
liue  to  move  in  a  positive  direction. 


The  President  has  conducted  a 
running  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  which  has  been  at  a  high 
level — and  when  I  say  "a  high  level,"  I 
mean,  again,  devoid  of  polemic  and  ac- 
cusations but,  rather,  substantive  and 
sincere  in  character.  The  responses  have 
been  the  same  and  increasingly  so — two 
major  exchanges  in  that  regard. 

Q.  When  was  the  most  recent  one? 

A.  Just  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly;  and  I  referred  to  it  in  my 
speech  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

At  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the 
United  States  intervention  was  well 
received.  For  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  was  applauded  for  an  extended 
period,  and  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  was  greeted  by  Third  World  and 
developing  world  leaders  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  same 
could  not  be  said  for  the  intervention  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  in  this 
general  tone  on  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
does  the  United  States  have  the 
psychological,  financial,  military,  and 
spiritual  resources  to  conduct  an 
extended  aggressive  foreign  policy 
around  the  world? 

A.  I  have  fundamental  confidence 
that  we  do.  I  think  it's  not  the  same  as 
it  might  have  been  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  where  our  resource 
levels  and  our  perception  of  our  own 
leadership  responsibilities  and  effec- 
tiveness had  an  historic  high.  That  that 
continues  to  exist,  no,  I  don't  think  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  1970s — Vietnam,  and 
most  particularly  the  post-detente  disap- 
pointments, the  sense  of  humiliation  the 
Americans  everywhere  felt  about  our 
lack  of  effective  leadership  abroad  that 
has  generated  a  new  sense  of  purpose  in 
the  American  people,  certainly  not  at 
the  level  of  the  historic  post-World  War 
II  high — and  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  it, 
there,  because  those  days  are  gone  in 
terms  of  relative  assets  with  which  to 
affect  it.  But  I  do  think  Americans  from 
now  on  recognize  that  history  continues 
to  place  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
United  States  of  America  to  lead  the 
Western  world  and  those  who  share  our 
values. 

In  many  respects,  the  task,  while 
more  complex,  is  not  overwhelmingly 
awesome  either,  because  there  arc 
beginning  to  appear  serious  problems 
within  the  Eastern  side.  And  they  have 
been  through  a  period  of  extensive  inter- 
ventionist activity  in  Africa,  the 
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Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  Afghan- 
istan, for  all  of  which  they  have  paid  a 
price;  I  don't  mean  as  an  unmanageable 

price  in  practical  terms,  but  I  mean  a 
political,  psychological  price. 

We  see  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe — the  economic  crisis  in  the 
Soviet  I  nion  and  the  frustrations  of  the 
public  sector,  on  the  consumer  side,  are 
increasing.  And  they  arc  facing  an  in- 
evitable transition  of  leadership. 

All  of  this  suggests  our  larder  is  not 
devoid  of  fundamental  assets  with  which 
we  can  manage  a  new  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  is  based  on 
greater  reciprocity  and  which  will  elicit 
greater  restraint  in  Soviet  worldwide  ac- 
tivity. I  remain  very  optimistic  that  this 
is  not  only  possible  but  is  in  the  interest 
of  both  superpowers.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
succumb  to  atmospherics  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  build  this  relationship  on  a 
solid  bedrock  of  some  enduring 
character. 

The  worst  thing  we  can  do  would  be 
to  precipitously  rush  into  what  is  clearly 
a  receptive  Soviet  posture  without 
building  that  bedrock  of  understanding, 
and  that's  what  we  have  been  in  the 
process  of  doing  for  10  months — the 
President's  communications,  my  discus- 
sions, and  the  meetings  with  Gromyko 
and  those  that  follow. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  they  are 
receptive? 

A.  I  think  they  are  receptive  for  the 
very  reasons  I  have  outlined.  They  need 
American  economic  help;,  they  need 
American  technology;  they  need 
American  food  and  credits;  and  they 
need  that  from  the  West  at  large.  They 
recognize  that  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly estranged  from  the  developing 
world,  which  they  championed  for  an  ex- 
tensive period  with  great  success  and 
without  great  cost. 

Q.  Your  ambassador  to  the  Madrid 
conference  on  the  Helsinki  review  said 
last  week  that  the  resumption  of  the 
sale  of  grain  could  be  taken  as  con- 
fusing the  Soviets  as  far  as  our  at- 
titude is  concerned.  Do  you  think  it 
was  wise,  looking  back  on  it  now,  to 
resume  the  sales  on  a  unilateral  basis 
without  getting  something  in  return? 

A.  I  think  the  issue  itself  should  not 
be  overestimated.  We  were  in  a  position 
in  which  our  failure  to  change  our 
posture  would  not  only  have  caused 
grievous  problems  here  at  home  but 
would  have  put  us  in  an  increasingly 
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isolated  position  with  those  who  also  do 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't 
mean  to  suggest  by  that  that  there 
weren't  some  who  were  very  disciplined 
in  this  area.  More  importantly,  I  think 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not be  simplistic. 

I  think  you  know  that  the  President 
has  felt  all  along — and  he  has  been 
totally  consistent  on  this  question — that 
food  alone  is  not  the  vehicle  for  sending 
the  kind  of  political  signals  that  were 
called  for  in  this  case.  Had  he  been 
President  at  the  time  there  was  an  em- 
bargo, it  would  have  been  across-the- 
board.  I  think  he  thought  it  was  an 
anomaly,  and  he  had  his  position  clear 
on  that  through  his  campaign  and  after 
he  came  into  office.  But  it  doesn't  mean 
I  was  a  roaring  enthusiast  from  the 
foreign  policy  point  of  view,  but  he  had 
to  look  at  it  from  much  broader  terms. 
He  did  and  made  a  decision;  and  it  has 
not  had  a  pervasive  impact  on  our  ability 
to  conduct  our  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since.  I  think  that's  a  fact. 

It  isn't  just  grain  the  Soviets  are  in- 
terested in.  I  do  think  the  Soviets  are  in- 
terested in  arms  control,  generally.  They 
see  the  increase  in  American  defense 
spending  as  something  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  adjust  to  themselves  at 
a  time  when  they  are  less  flexible  in  be- 
ing able  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  President  has  gone  "to  the 
mat"  for  the  AWACS  [airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  ].  He  has  taken 
great  political  risks.  Is  it  now  time,  in 
some  sense,  to  turn  around  and  ask 
the  Saudi  Arabians  to  reciprocate? 
We've  taken  some  risks  for  them 
politically.  Is  it  time  for  them  to 
become  a  little  more  actively  engaged 
in  the  peace  process? 

A.  First,  let  me  tell  you,  this  Ad- 
ministration inherited  the  arms  package 
for  Saudi  Arabia.  Memories  are  short. 
Maybe  not  in  the  same  sequencing  or 
with  the  finite  composition  of  the  hard- 
ware, but  the  studies  that  developed  the 
conclusion  that  led  to  the  arms  package 
were  launched  in  the  other  Administra- 
tion. And  1  discovered  after  the  fact  that 
they  were  concluded  during  the  last  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  great  risk  would  have  been  for 
President,  had  he  tailed  to  carry  out 
onsistency  of  American  foreign 
on  this  verj  difficult  issue — in 
•    mesl  people  can  differ  oil  both 
It  did  gd  a  life  of  its  own  and 
Ear  greater  significance  than  the 
■  e  of  hardware  should  have. 


Now  you  ask:  "Are  we  going  to  de- 
mand more  of  the  Saudis?"  We've 
demanded  quite  a  bit  of  the  Saudis  in 
the  process  of  getting  this  package 
through.  They've  made  unprecedented 
commitments  in  the  area  of  sharing 
data,  security  relationships,  continuing 
American  presence,  support  for  the 
system,  confined  use  of  the  system 
within  their  territory.  Just  read  the 
letter  that  was  circulated  around  the 
Hill  yesterday.  It's  unprecedented! 

Secondly,  your  questions  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  they  weren't  already 
taking  risks  for  peace.  They  have  been. 
They  were  the  active  catalysts  in 
bringing  about  the  lessening  of  tensions 
in  the  first  crisis  in  the  Bekaa  Valley, 
through  the  Bayt  ad-Din  process,  in 
coordination  with  the  Arab  League 
Secretary  General,  Kuwait,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon.  If  that  doesn't  suggest  that 
they  were  very  active  and  constructive, 
they  not  only  performed  that  task  for 
us,  but  in  the  wake  of  the  shock  the  at- 
tack on  the  Iraqi  reactor  and  the  escala- 
tion of  fighting  between  the  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization]  and 
Israel  along  Israel's  northern  border, 
they  again,  with  resources  and  a  high- 
risk  act  of  diplomacy,  along  with  Phil 
Habib  [the  President's  special  emissary 
to  the  Middle  East],  brought  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  And  it  remains 
intact  today.  Memories  are  short:  We 
were  probably  hours  away  from  a  major 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  not  once  but 
twice  this  past  spring.  It  was  managed 
with  great  skill  by  the  President,  by  Phil 
Habib,  and  with  the  active  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Beyond  that,  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  providing 
resources  to  other  threatened  Arab 
states — Sudan,  Somalia,  Pakistan, 
Turkey.  That  is  not  to  say  we  converge 
on  every  issue  and  principle  in  the 
Middle  East. 

You've  asked  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  ask  them  to  do  more.  We 
already  have.  We've  asked  them  to  con- 
tinue their  very  active  and  increasingly 
difficult  efforts  to  get  national  recon- 
ciliation in  Lebanon.  The  Bayt  ad-Din 
group  will  meet  in  Beirut  on  Novem- 
ber 7  under  active  Saudi  leadership. 
Shortly  after  that,  we  are  going  to  send 
Phil  Habib  to  the  Middle  East  to  try  to 
continue  on  with  this  process  which  is 
highly  volatile,  highly  fragile,  and  which 
could  be  overturned  at  any  given  mo- 
ment by  any  number  of  unpredictables 
because  of  the  number  of  interest 
groups  which  have  an  active  role  in  this 
situation — the  Ghristians,  two  separate 


Christian  groups,  the  PLO,  the  Syrians 
the  government,  the  Islamic  fundan 
talists  of  both  the  leftist  and  a  rightist 
orientation.  This  is  the  maz.e  in  which 
we  are  working. 

We  have  been  able  not  only  to  elicit, 
increasing  support  from  Saudi  Arabia 
for  this  process,  but  we  have  had  very 
constructive  help  from  France  as  well. 
France  had  been  out  of  that  act  for  an 
extended  period,  and  that's  been  a  con- 
sequence of  our  diplomacy. 

Q.  Can  we  trace  the  relatively 
positive  statements  that  Arafat  [Yasi 
Arafat,  Chairman  of  the  PLO  Exec- 
utive Committee]  made  in  Tokyo  dur- 
ing his  Japanese  visit  about  the  Fahd 
peace  plan  to  active  Saudi  influence 
with  Arafat? 

A.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Saudis  have  had  continuous  com- 
munication with  Arafat  and  a  cross- 
relationship;  there  is  no  question  but 
that  their  communications  with  Arafat 
were  instrumental  in  the  formulation  o 
the  cease-fire — no  question  about  that! 
Arafat  is,  himself,  a  leader  who  is  : 
somewhat  beleaguered.  He  has  faction; 
some  of  which  are  very  leery  about 
him — more  responsible  [inaudible].  He 
has  just  been  to  Moscow  where  all  of  ti 
blandishments  were  again  put  forward. 

Q.  I  had  dinner  when  I  was  in 
Cancun  with  a  couple  of  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Saudi  delegation  there, 
and  I'll  put  to  you  the  question  that 
they  put  to  me,  which  was:  "Does  th» 
United  States  understand  that,  come 
next  April,  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  we  feel  will  at  least  be  insuf 
cient,  and  we  think  it  will  be  dead?" 

These  are  their  words:  "The 
Crown  Prince  has  dropped  a 
lifeline" — meaning  his  peace  plan. 
"Does  the  United  States  recognize 
that,  and  do  they  realize  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  United  States, 
through  us  or  however,  to  deal  with 
Arafat,  because  if  they  don't,  the 
Soviets  will?" 

A.  The  United  States  is  fully  behir 
the  Camp  David  process.  It  is  underwa' 
it  is  the  only  process  with  momentum  1 
day,  and  we  have  made  substantial  pre' 
ress.  Here  is  another  area  of  accomplis 
ment!  When  we  came  in,  the  autonomj 
talks  were  totally  stalled  out.  There  w<'  | 
no  prospect  for  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  on  the  Sinai 
disengagement  modalities;  no  agreeme 
on  the  character  of  the  MFO  [multina- 
tional force  and  observers].  The  gap  be, 
tween  the  two  was  very  wide,  with 
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Israel  insisting  it  should  be  a  U.S.  force, 
and  Egypt  insisting  thai  there  could  be 
bo  American  participation,  let  alone 
total  American  participation. 

This  Administration,  during  my  visit 
\pril.  bridged  those  gaps.  We  now 
not  only  put  in  place  an  agreement  for 
:he  MFO,  but  we've  largely  developed 
the  MFO  itself,  with  a  more  broadly 
based  participation  than  anyone  could 
have  conceived  possible.  That's  point 
one. 

Point  two  is  on  autonomy.  We  made 
it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  we 
wanted  these  talks  to  resume,  and  we 
wanted  progress;  that  we  would  be  full 
partners,  but  that  the  level  of  that  part- 
nership would  depend  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  parties  and  their  commitment  to  a 
cork  schedule  that  was  workmanlike 
and  promising.  Their  initial  meeting 
even  preempted  us,  but  it  wasn't  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  communication 
because  they  knew  our  position  well 
l>eforehand.  They  have  since  had  a  prin- 
cipal meeting  at  the  ministerial  level  and 
working-level  meetings  which  are  in- 
creasingly promising  in  the  context  of 
the  dialogue  between  the  two  sides — the 
.cork  schedule  they've  laid  out  for 
themselves  and  the  agenda.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  it  appears  that  raising  the 
level  of  the  American  participation  will 
pay  off  rather  than  raise  unjustified  ex- 
ectations,  we  will  do  so. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean? 

A.  It  means  either  a  special 
negotiator  or  participation  at  the 
ministerial  level. 

Q.  Have  vou  made  that  decision 
et? 

A.  No.  We're  still  assessing  the 
•rogress  at  these  working  meetings,  and 
ve  are  represented  by  our  respective 
mbassadors  in  Cairo  and  Jerusalem. 

But  that  is  our  objective.  One  cannot 
rejudge  the  outcome  of  these  autonomy 
ilks.  It's  counterproductive  to  do  so.  I 
ecognize  that  many  of  our  European 
artners  are  extremely  skeptical  about 
,  as  are  many  of  the  moderate  Arab 
ates. 

I  think  you  do  know  that  the  objec- 
ves  of  autonomy  are  limited.  But 
fain,  this  anguishing,  historic  issue  is 
ily  going  to  be  resolved  by  careful, 
•actical  steps  in  which  confidence- 
tilding  on  both  sides  is  the  absolute  in- 
•rent  aspect  of  the  process.  Without  it, 
>u  are  not  going  to  have  any  success; 
id  the  perfect  can  be  again  the  enemy 
the  good! 

What  about  the  Saudi  eight  points? 


We  have  looked  at  the  eight  points,  and 
we  have  made  the  point  that  there  are 
some  promising  and  interesting  aspects 
to  those  eight  points,  in  direct  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  right  to  exist  and 
'J.V2. — not  explicit,  hut  implicit. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  those 
eight  points  which  we  have  traditionally 
insisted  cannot  be  "  prion  conditions 
but  have  to  he  negotiated  by  the  parties, 
and  that  continues  to  be  our  view. 

Q.  The  Saudis — at  least  when  I 
talked  to  them — were  discussing  that 
plan  as  a  starting  point  for  talks,  not 
as  a  priori  conditions. 

A.  We  will  discuss  their  views  on 
that  plan  with  them.  We  are  willing  and 
happy  to  do  so.  The  President  men- 
tioned that  yesterday  in  the  Oval  Office, 
alter  the  AWACS  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  don't  want  that  to  be  viewed  as 
any  shift  of  American  policy.  Our  policy 
is  the  Camp  David  accords  and  to  carry 
them  through  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion— and  for  differing  reasons.  In  a 
post-Sadat  Middle  East,  I  think  most  of 
the  modern  Arab  states  and  our  Euro- 
pean partners  agree  with  that.  The  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  us  and  them 
would  probably  be  the  version  of  what 
has  ultimately  got  to  be  done  after 
Camp  David.  I  won't  take  a  position;  I 
know  the  President  won't  take  a  position 
because  he  wants  to  see  what  Camp 
David  brings. 

Q.  That's  fair.  I  think,  though,  in 
the  next  few  months,  there  are  a 
couple  of  problems  which  clearly  are 
to  be  thought  about,  and  that  is,  with 
Sadat  gone,  Israel  has  lost  the  man  it 
considered  its  best  friend  in  the  Arab 
world.  That  has  raised  the  question  of 
how  confident  we  can  be  and  whether 
there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  see 
that  their  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai 
proceeds  on  schedule.  As  you  know, 
there  is  some  opposition  to  it  in 
Israel. 

A.  Of  course,  there  has  always  been 
some. 

Q.  And  certainly,  the  murder  of 
Sadat  can't  make  them  any  more  com- 
fortable about  giving  up  that  buffer. 

A.  That's  right.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  Israel  also — Mr.  Begin,  in  par- 
ticular, recognizes  that  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  process,  and  I  think 
he  is  a  man  of  his  word.  I  think  he  is  go- 
ing to  carry  that  process  through  with 
all  the  energy  in  his  fiber,  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  perception  of  what 


is  acceptable  and  not  acceptable.  1  have 
discussed  this  with  him,  and  1  have  no 
doubts  that  he  intends  to  meet  his  com- 
mittal date  for  withdrawal  on  the  26th 
of  April. 

Q.  He  assured  you  of  that? 

A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  [Egyptian 
President]  Mr.  Mubarak  has  his  prob- 
lems. He  is  obviously  going  to  be 
under  pressure  from  religious  ele- 
ments in  his  country;  and  it  is  clear  to 
me,  after  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
with  the  Saudis,  that  they  are  going 
to  be  all  over  him.  They  want  him 
back  in  the  Arab  camp.  They  have 
good  reasons  for  wanting  that,  and 
they  are  going  to  work  on  that.  The 
question  there  is  how  comfortable  we 
are  with  his  position  in  Egypt  and 
Egypt's  position  vis-a-vis  Israel. 

A.  I  think  one  must  take  Mubarak 
at  his  word.  I  don't  know  how  anyone 
could  have  been  more  explicit,  more 
definitive  in  his  intention  to  proceed  in 
the  footsteps  of  President  Sadat.  That 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  the  same  in- 
dividual. He  is  a  different  leader;  each 
one  has  his  own  perceptions  and  his  own 
imperatives.  But  I  think  one  of  those  im- 
peratives is  to  successfully  conclude 
what  is  in  place,  or  the  consequences  for 
Egypt  would  be  great  jeopardy  to  the 
leadership  there,  or  the  necessity  to 
manipulate  a  drastic  shift  in  their 
policies,  neither  of  which  are  risk-free. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  can  deliver? 

A.  It's  easy  for  him  to  deliver.  He's 
getting  the  Sinai  back.  I  think  that  situa- 
tion is  in  relatively  good  shape. 

Q.  What  can  or  what  should  the 
United  States  do  at  this  point  to  try  to 
allay  increasing  Israeli  anxieties  in 
the  Middle  East? 

A.  Above  all,  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  recent  AWACS  debate  has  had  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  our  longstanding, 
historic  relationship — it  cannot  and  must 
not.  The  President  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  the  qualitative 
edge  that  Israel  enjoys  today,  and  I 
know  he  intends  to  implement  that 
policy.  There  is  no  question  about  it! 

Secondly,  I  think  we  are  all  best 
served  by  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
into  this  peace  process  and  to  carry  for- 
ward in  it  with  all  the  vigor  that  both 
sides  can  muster  and  with  the  full  part- 
nership of  the  United  States. 

The  great  specter  over  the  whole 
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process  is  Lebanon  because  it  is  the 
most  complex,  difficult,  and  attention- 
strewn.  It's  volatile.  There  is  required 
not  only  the  active  help,  leadership,  and 
risk-taking  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  that  proc- 
ess, but  it  is  also  involved  in  an  unusual 
and  laudible  degree  of  restraint  on  the 
part  of  Israel. 

Q.  That  is  the  major  specter.  You 
have  a  minor  specter  named  Qadhafi — 
increasingly  vociferous,  post-Sadat 
assassination,  remains  what  he  was 
when  you  spoke  out  against  him.  What 
does  the  United  States  anticipate  now 
in  this  area?  Any  changes  with 
Qadhafi  now? 

A.  I  think  one  important  aspect  of 
the  Qadhafi  phenomenon — and  it  is 
replete  with  contradiction — is  that  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  throughout  the 
region  of  the  unacceptable  nature  of  his 
current  performance,  activity.  Chad  is  a 
good  example,  with  the  destabilizing  ef- 
forts that  he  has  manipulated  against 
the  Sudan,  Somalia,  some  of  the  central 
African  republics;  and  even  farther 
south  than  that  his  fine  hand  is  felt. 

Q.  You  know  about  Uganda,  with 
Idi  Amin? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  else  do  we  feel  it? 

A.  We  feel  it  in  a  number  of  areas. 
There  are  reports  of  Libyan  activity  in 
the  recent  coup  attempt  in  The  Gambia, 
so  there  is  a  growing  awareness  there. 
There  are  efforts  now  underway,  under 
French  auspices  but  with  African  sup- 
port, to  put  an  OAU  [Organization  of 
African  Unity]  force  into  Chad.  Some  of 
the  worrisome  reports  we  read  last 
night  proved  to  be  fallacious.  But  that 
situation  is  dangerous. 

The  contradiction  in  the  situation  is 
that  many  of  the  Arab  states  are  fearful 
that  too  much  high-profiled  condemna- 
tion of  Qadhafi  gives  him  a  level  of  in- 
fluence— politically  and  psycho- 
logically— that  his  own  demographic 
assets  do  not  justify.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  certain  degree  of  truth  in 
that.  But  you  also  have  to  make  it  clear 
thai  what  he  is  doing,  by  any  standards 
of  acceptable  international  behavior,  is 
unacceptable.  I  am  not  going  to  lay  out 
any  threats  or  go  beyond  the  point  of 

making  thai  point. 

Q.  Yet,  there  is  another  contradic- 
tion, which  is  that  this  character  last 
month  sent  10  people  to  Italy  to  kill 
the  American  Ambassador.  Now  he's 
hatching  a  plan  to  sponsor  attacks  on 


American  Embassies  in  West  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Yet,  we're  still  buying 
his  oil;  we're  still  doing  business  with 
the  guy.  In  fact,  we're  still  helping  to 
buy  the  bullets  he  is  trying  to  use  to 
kill  Max  Kabb.  Isn't  that  also  a  con- 
tradiction? 

A.  It  is  clearly  a  contradiction,  but 

it  is  not  devoid  of  its  own  contradictions. 
There  again,  very  careful  thought  has  to 
be  given  as  to  whether  or  not  the  course 
of  action  that  I  have  seen  your  question 
is  promoting  is,  in  effect,  going  to  be 
effective  or  whether  third-country 
transfers  are  going  to  merely  have  the 
practical  consequence  of  punishing 
American  firms  without  having  any  im- 
pact whatsoever,  in  practical  terms,  on 
Qadhafi  and  whether  or  not  other  reper- 
cussions could  outweigh  the  important 
moral  imperative  that  the  question  sug- 
gests. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  important,  since 
we  just  talked  about  Qadhafi,  that  we 
talk  about  his  doppelganger  in  our 
hemisphere,  Castro.  We  promised  long 
ago  that  we  would  get  to  the 
source — deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America  at  the  source. 
I  think  two  questions  arise  from  that. 
First  of  all,  we  seem  to  have  made 
very  little  progress  in  El  Salvador 
itself.  The  arms  flow  continues,  as  far 
as  I  see;  I  don't  see  that  the  govern- 
ment has  made  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress in  securing  the  situation.  And 
second  of  all,  I  don't  see  anything 
being  done  to  get  to  the  source. 

A.  No.  I  would  say  to  the  contrary 
that  when  this  Administration  came  in, 
El  Salvador  was  in  worse  shape  than  it 
is  today.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  by  that 
that,  if  one  just  does  his  bookkeeping,  he 
knows  that  what  we  have  done  has  been 
limited  to  a  slight  increase  in  economic 
assistance,  a  slight  increase  in  military 
sales  assistance,  and  something  less  to- 
day, I  think,  than  50  advisers — technical 
trainers,  advisers  isn't  even  a  good  term. 
If  anyone  were  to  suggest  that  we  have 
taken  dramatic  steps  with  El  Salvador 
and  had  failed,  I  think  they  would  be 
guilty  of  the  worst  perversion  of  facts. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  the  situa- 
tion has  become  essentially  stalemated. 
The  insurgents  are  not  achieving 
dramatic  gains.  They  remain  isolated 
politically  from  the  mainstream  of 
thought.  They  are  not  in  the  clarion  call 
for  future  freedom. 

There  has  been  some  cutoff,  and 
there  lias  been  an  increase  in  coopera- 
tion from  the  other  local  states- — Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  Colombia,  and 


Venezuela — and  ;. 

the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  I  share 
the  thrust  of  your  question  that  in  a 
guerrilla  conflict,  stalemate  could 
ultimately  be  fatal  because  El  Salvador 
is  experiencing  grievous  economic  dif- 
ficulties. These,  combined  with  the  con- 
tinual fighting  and  bloodshed,  generate 
excesses  from  the  right  to  match  i  hi 
of  the  left.  Therefore,  the  situation 
needs  a  reassessment,  and  it  has  been 
getting  just  that.  I'll  go  no  further.  But 
we  still  have  Salvador;  it  did  not  becon* 
a  Nicaragua. 

Q.  But  in  the  process,  Nicaragua 
has  rapidly  become  Cuba. 

A.  Very  predictable. 

Q.  You  gave  it  a  try.  You  didn't 
cut  the  aid  off  in  the  beginning.  Then 
were  still  some  doors  left  open. 

A.  We're  still  giving  it  a  try.  It  still 
remains  a  carrot.  We  haven't  given  up 
hope  on  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situa 
tion  is  becoming  increasingly  grim. 

Q.  Just  to  switch  it  a  little  bit, 
you  used  the  phrase  "trying  to  forge  a 
strategic  consensus  abroad." 

A.  No,  no.  Wait  a  minute.  You  guy 
used  that!  What  I  used  was,  I  wanted  t( 
discuss  the  strategic  consensus.  I  never 
claimed  that  we  would  forge  one.  Soviej 
actions  forged  the  strategic  consensus. 
And  what  were  they? 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  this. 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  southern  Yemen, 
northern  Yemen,  Afghanistan  I, 
Afghanistan  II,  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran  created  a  strategic  consensus.  I 
said  we  had  to  use  it,  constructively,  to 
forge  a  better  sense  of  protection 
against  external  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  this  was  in- 
timately interrelated  with  the  peace 
process. 

Q.  I  was  just  picking  up  the 
phrase  to  introduce  another  subject. 

A.  Well,  o.k.,  but  I'm  sorry.  I  get  s 
frustrated  by  this  continual — look,  the 
strategic  consensus  exists.  How  in  the 
world  do  you  think  we  had  the  action 
that  we  had  in  Lebanon,  if  there  hadn't 
been  one? 

Q.  That's  a  perfect  introduction  t< 
what  I'm  asking:  Do  we  have  a  com- 
parable strategic  consensus  in 
Washington  about  foreign  policy? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  is  essentially 
yes,  if  you're  talking  about  the  ability  o 
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the  executive  branch  to  conduct  its 
policy  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 

American  Congress.  Thus  far,  yes.  It 
hasn't  been  easy,  but  it' one  would  look 
back  on  recent  years,  it's  been  somewhat 
more  effective  than  heretofore.  We 
haven't  lost  a  major  foreign  policy  issue 
on  the  Hill,  as  close  as  yesterday  was. 
We  have  a  number  of  projects  under- 
way— a  new  policy  toward  Pakistan;  in- 
creased levels  of  defense  spending,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  we  hope 
E  going  to  go  through  and  won't  be 
another  continuing  resolution,  which 
we've  had  since  1979;  we  had  the  lifting 
of  the  Clark  amendment — all  highly  dif- 
ficult and  controversial  questions. 

Q.  I'm  talking  about  within  the 
Administration  itself.  Some  of  our 
allies,  some  of  our  enemies,  say  we 
seem  to  speak  in  discordant  voices. 

A.  I'm  delighted  with  these  little 
picadillo  courses  rather  than  the  pro- 
found courses  we  are  taking,  which  are 
so  fundamentally  important.  Somebody 
ought  to  ask  himself  that  question. 
We're  spending  all  our  time  wondering 
whether  or  not  one  spokesman  or 
another  has  nuanced  somewhat  dif- 
ferently than  his  counterpart.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  institutional  Cabinet  officers  cull 
their  problems  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive. It  has  always  been  so.  I'm  a  guy 
who  has  had  20  years  experience.  I 
worked  for  [former  Secretary  of 
Defense]  Bob  McNamara  right  out  of  his 
office.  He  and  [former  Secretary  of 
State]  Dean  Rusk  were  always  "pinging" 
a  little  differently. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  one  serious 
structural  question,  which  is  whether 
this  Administration  has,  in  foreign 
policy,  an  apparatus  to  pull  together 
all  those  naturally  discordant  points  of 
view7.  In  economic  policy,  there  is  this 
council  that  Reagan  chairs,  and  they 
ire  able  to  hammer  these  things  out. 

A.  Why  aren't  you  worried  about 
:he  substance  of  our  foreign  policy? 

Q.  I  can't  worry  about  one 
vithout  the  other. 

A.  What  you  have  to  worry  about 
s.  have  we  made  any  profound  mistakes 
n  foreign  policy?  Can  you  tell  me  one? 

Q.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't. 

Q.  What  critics  would  say — I 
lade  a  list;  I  never  got  around  to  ask- 
ng  you  about  them — Euro-pacifism, 
hat  the  people  in  those  parades  talk, 


"United  States,  what  does  it  stand 
for?  aid  to  Pakistan,  military;  aid  to 
Salvador,  military  aid;  AWACS; 
"Bright  Star."  "America's  answer  to 
all  problems,"  say  the  critics,  "is  a 
military  thrust." 

A.  Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  We  weren't  talk- 
ing military  thrust  at  Cancun.  We 
managed  to  go  down  there,  and  the 
President  preserved  his  principle.  And 
yet  he  managed  to  reflect  a  constructive, 
sensitive  concern  for  the  agonies  of  the 
developing  world.  He  went  down  there 
with  a  full  menu  of  specific  steps  that 
we  could  take  to  deal  with  them.  That 
isn't  the  sole  thrust  of  America's  foreign 
policy,  in  no  way. 

The  issues  in  Europe  are  not  the 
issues  you're  talking  about.  The  issues  in 
Europe  are  religious  and  nuclear-based, 
first  and  foremost,  and  are  complicated 
by  some  very  grievous  economic  prob- 
lems which  add  to  the  anxiety  of  the 


people  who  bear  these  concerns. 

Q.  But  haven't  we  aggravated 
some  of  those  problems  with  some  of 
the  rhetoric? 

A.  Yes,  1  think  so. 

Q.  There  were  rhetorical  things. 

A.  Yes,  but  it's  not  the  cause  of 
them;  it  does  aggravate  them.  But  let's 
recall  also  that  they  were  far  more 
aggravated  during  the  period  when  we 
seemed  to  have  detached  ourselves  from 
international  responsibility,  when  we 
couldn't  get  our  economic  house  here  in 
order. 

Q.  Or  when  we  asked  them  to  get 
the  neutron  bomb — 

A.  And  when  we  were  pursuing 
ephemeral  piety  and  assuring  those 
aspects  of  our  nationhood  which  in- 
volved the  application  of  national  power. 
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Secretary  Addresses  Editors 
and  Broadcasters  Conference 


Secretary  Haig  made  brief  remarks 
and  had  a  question-and-answer  session 
with  those  attending  the  National 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Editors 
and  Broadcasters  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  October  29,  1981.  > 

I'm  very  pleased  to  have  this  chance  to 
meet  with  you  briefly  this  evening. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  24-48  hours 
again  some  questions  about  our  foreign 
policy.  I  understand  that  Fritz  Mondale 
has  renamed  it  the  Stealth  doctrine. 
[Laughter]  He  insists  that  you  can't  see 
it,  it's  invisible,  but  it  still  bombs. 
[Laughter] 

As  I've  said  around  town  here  for 
the  last  week,  I'm  addressing  you 
tonight  fresh  from  what  is  perhaps  my 
most  important  diplomatic  triumph — 
maybe  my  only  one  over  the  last  10 
months.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
managed  to  successfully  fly  to  Cairo 
with  three  ex-Presidents  and  the  tower- 
ing ego  of  Henry  Kissinger  in  an  air- 
plane with  only  one  first-class  cabin.  I 
solved  it  through  great  diplomatic  skill.  I 
took  the  first-class  cabin.  [Laughter] 

Whenever  my  ego  soars,  it's  rapidly 
plummeted  back  to  Earth  because  when 
I  got  back  from  Cancun  on  Saturday 
night  and  walked  through  the  living 


room,  I  noticed  that  Archie  Bunker  was 
on  the  television.  He  was  talking  to  the 
young  waitress  in  his  bar,  pointing  out 
that  they  needed  a  new  waiter,  and  she 
said:  "What  criteria  are  you  going  to  use 
to  hire  him?"  He  said:  "First  I'm  going 
to  ask  him:  'Have  you  ever  been  ar- 
rested?' Then  I'm  going  to  ask  him  if 
he's  ever  been  fired.  And  finally  I'll  ask 
him  if  he's  ever  voted  Democrat."  And 
the  waitress  responded:  "Who  are  you 
looking  for — Alex  Haig?"  [Laughter] 
Archie  replied:  "Don't  be  making  no 
smart  remarks  about  a  man  like  that 
who  handles  da'  English  language  so 
beautiful,  who  is  sometimes  da'  Presi- 
dent." [Laughter] 

I  did  want  to  say  a  few  brief  things 
to  get  your  juices  flowing,  and  that  is  to 
suggest  that  President  Reagan  does,  in- 
deed, have  a  foreign  policy,  and,  like  any 
sound  foreign  policy,  it  is  built  on  a 
bedrock  of  American  values  and  ideas.  It 
is  designed  to  structure  an  international 
environment  that  is  hospitable  to  those 
American  values  and  ideals — and 
especially  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  It  is  a  foreign  policy  that 
recognizes  that  policies  that  forsake 
ideals  with  exclusive  preoccupation  on 
subjective  national  interests  offends 
America's  sense  of  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  policy 
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which  also  recognizes  that,  if  one  sets 
aside  the  realities  of  power  in  search  of 
ephemeral  pieties,  it  will  also  offend  our 
sense  of  reality. 

Clearly,  what  the  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  our  foreign  policy  is  today  is  to 
structure  a  world  environment  in  which 
necessary  and  desirable  historic  change 
occurs  within  the  accepted  rules  of 
Western  civilization,  international  law, 
and  Western  mores  of  international 
behavior  and  that  such  change  should 
not  be  brought  about  exclusively 
through  resort  to  bloodshed,  terrorism, 
and  so-called  wars  of  liberation. 

The  foreign  policy  is,  as  you  know, 
structured  on  four  pillars.  Someone 
recently  described  them  as  four  shafts. 
[Laughter] 

The  first  is  to  recognize  clearly  that 
we  Americans  cannot  effectively  have 
our  influence  felt  abroad  if  we  preside 
over  an  economic  shambles  here  at 
home. 

Secondly,  we  recognize  clearly  that 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
must  structure  a  new  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  is  built  essentially 
on  restraint  in  the  international  conduct 
of  both  powers  and  reciprocity  in  our 
mutual  dealings  of  one  with  the  other. 

Third,  it  is  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
structured  on  the  pillar  of  seeking  to 
refurbish  and  restrengthen  traditional 
alliances  and  friendships. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  a  foreign  policy 
which  recognizes  that  in  this  decade  of 
the  1980s  America  must  establish  a  just, 
responsible  relationship  with  the 
developing  world. 

I'd  like  to  talk  very  briefly  about 
several  aspects  of  these  pillars. 

The  first  is  East- West  relations.  I've 
just  completed  some  9V2  hours  of 
meetings  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  New  York  at  the  General 
Assembly.  These  were  meetings  from 
which  I  personally — and  I  know  the 
President — have  drawn  some  encourage- 
ment. They  were  at  once  frank  and  far- 
ranging,  substantively  complete,  devoid 
of  polemic  and  diatribe,  and  focused  on 
the  concerns  thai  both  nations  share 
with  respecl  to  the  international 
performance  of  the  other. 

At  these  meetings  no  subject  was 
excluded  from  discussion,  and  their  con- 
i  re  the  formal  initiation  of 
talks  in  Geneva  on  the 
mber  and  an  agreemenl  to 
■  arly  next  year  in  Geneva. 
■  ink  m  the  intervening  period 

fortuitous  opportunity 
■  ntions  of 
'.■  continues 


with  the  same  level  of  give-and-take  that 
characterized  our  first  exchanges,  I 
think  we  have  some  hope  for  progress  in 
setting  aside  some  of  the  vexing  dif- 
ferences that  have  characterized 
American-Soviet  relationships  in  recent 
years. 

Another  pillar  I  want  to  touch  upon 
very  briefly  is  our  relationship  with  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe.  There's  been  a 
great  deal  of  attention  recently  to  so- 
called  peace  movements  in  Western 
Europe.  Some  have  described  this  as  a 
juggernaut  trend  toward  pacifism  or 
neutralism.  I  have  rejected  and  continue 
to  reject  that  thesis. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  unique 
convergence  of  concerns  about  all  things 
nuclear — environmentalist,  green  par- 
ties, joining  with  those  who  have  tradi- 
tionally been  concerned  about  nuclear 
weaponry  and  the  growth  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  specifically  in  Western 
Europe. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  in 
America  recognize  first  the  character  of 
this  movement  in  Western  Europe, 
recognizing  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
fenced  and  exclusively  confined  to 
Western  Europe,  recognize  its  true 
character  and  conduct  our  public  exposi- 
tion on  matters  nuclear  with  a  keen  sen- 
sitivity to  the  concerns  of  Europe's 
youth,  the  church  movement,  and  other 
potentially  effective  interest  groups. 

It  is  important  to  recall,  however, 
that  the  decision  to  modernize  theater 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  was  taken  at 
the  initiative  of  West  European 
leaders — specifically,  Chancellor 
Schmidt  [of  West  Germany]  in  his  ad- 
dress in  London  in  1977 — where  at  that 
time  the  great  concern  was  decouple- 
ment,  a  breakdown  of  the  continuum,  if 
you  will,  between  regional  or  theater 
nuclear  forces  and  central  strategic 
nuclear  power  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  that  theater  capability  to 
keep  that  linkage  specifically  intact. 
That  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
process  underway  today. 

More  importantly,  in  arms  control 
terms,  there  can  hardly  be  a  justification 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate  meaningful  reductions  if  we 
are  going  to  unilaterally  take  care  of 
their  concerns  about  Western  nuclear 
power  while  they  continue — 
uninhibited — to  deploy  the  SS-20  which 
threatens  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe, 

I  want  to  say  a  word  also  now, 
before  turning  it.  over  to  your  questions 
and  answers,  to  the  subject  of 


yesterday's  AWACS  [airborne  warnufl 

and  control  systems]  vote. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  very  gratifw 
by  the  outcome  of  that  vote.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  this  was  an 
issue  in  which  serious  people  dif- 
fered— serious,  well-motivated  people 
differed.  It  is  an  issue  which  is  now 
behind  us,  and  I  think  in  a  constructs 
way,  because  it  will  inevitably  contribu 
to  the  stability  and  peace  process  in  th 
region. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  as 
Americans,  as  we  always  do  once  the 
decision  is  made,  join  together  and  woi 
together  to  meet  the  profound  chal- 
lenges facing  us  in  the  Middle  East  to- 
day. Those  challenges  really  confront  i 
in  several  fundamental  areas. 

You've  heard  talk  of  the  so-called 
strategic  consensus.  Some  in  the  press 
seem  to  have  interpreted  that  talk  as 
being  an  American,  or  even  a  Haig- 
made,  perception,  something  we  were 
trying  to  construct  in  Western  Europe 
to  divert  Arab  attention  from  longstan 
ing  frustrations  associated  with  the 
Arab-Israeli  disputes. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  strategic  consensus  exists.  1 
has  been  in  place  for  some  time  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  radical 
groups  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  began  to  crystallize  in  the  wake 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  southern  Yemen, 
northern  Yemen,  the  fall  of  the  Shah's 
regime  in  Iran,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan. 

It  is  a  reality.  It  is  a  reality  which 
now  finds  many  Arab  leaders  focused 
not  only  on  the  historic  frustrations  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  but  focusing 
equally  on  their  concerns  about  Soviet 
Soviet-manipulated  threats  to  their  in- 
cumbencies. And  I've  made  the  point 
that  these  two  areas — the  peace  proce; 
itself  and  the  strategic  consensus — are 
mutually  reinforcing  phenomena.  Prog- 
ress in  one  contributes  to  progress  in 
the  other. 

It  is  very  hard  for  nations  to  accep 
risks  for  peace  if  they  are  preoccupied 
by  concerns  about  their  security — 
whether  that  threat  comes  from  the 
area  that  the  risks  are  associated  with 
or  some  external  threat. 

How  do  we  know  this  strategic  coi 
sensus  exists?  We've  seen  it  in  practice 
We  saw  it  on  two  occasions  this  past 
spring:  first,  when  the  Syrian  missiles 
were  emplaced  in  the  Bekaa  Valley;  ai 
when  Saudi  Arabia,  together  witli  oth< 
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jib  states — Kuwait.  Syria,  Lebanon, 
I  Secretary  General  of  the  Arab 
■ague — worked  together  to  quiet  the 

isis  and  to  seek  positive  steps  to 
jBOve  the  causes  of  tension. 

This  same  consensus  withstood  the 
hck  of  the  Israeli  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
jfctor  ami  the  outbreak  of  conflict  be- 
een  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza 
ti  (PLO)  and  Israeli  forces  in  northern 
~ael  along  the  border.  Had  it  not  been 
r  that  consensus,  any  one  of  those 
iK'ks  would  have  been  enough  to  put 
B  Middle  East  area  once  again  into 
■ffiet 

In  the  period  ahead  we  are  going  to 
\e  to  continue  to  work — and  work 
th  increasing  intensity — to  achieve  na- 
mal  reconciliation  in  Lebanon  because 
at  situation  is,  itself,  now  intimately 
gaged  in  the  peace  process — the 
imp  David  accords.  And  that  must  be 
e  second  focal  point  of  American  diplo- 
ic)'— to  move  the  peace  process  under 
e  Camp  David  framework  forward. 

When  this  Administration  came  in, 
e  talks  on  the  Sinai  withdrawal  ques- 
m  were  stalemated.  There  were  pro- 
ami  differences  between  Israel  and 
rypt  on  the  composition  of  a 
acekeeping  force,  and  there  was  some 
ubt  as  to  whether  the  relinquishment 
the  Sinai  would  take  place.  Those  dif- 
rences  have  been  resolved,  and  we  are 
the  eve  of  establishing  a  more  broad- 
based  force  than  was  heretofore  con- 
mplated. 

Secondly,  the  autonomy  talks  were 
tally  stalled  and  the  differences  be- 
-een  the  two  parties  were  so  vast  that 
ey  appeared  unbridgeable.  In  the 
bsequent  months,  we  have  found  both 
.rties  at  the  ministerial  level  first 
tering  a  new  round  of  talks  with  in- 
eased  enthusiam  and  working-level 
Iks  which  have  formulated  a  work 
hedule.  which  I  think  is  a  source  of 
eat  optimism  and  encouragement  to 
of  us.  We  in  the  United  States  are 
'ing  to  remain  a  full  partner  in  this 
ocess. 

At  this  very  moment  we  feel  that 
e  parties  are,  indeed,  in  the  process  of 
hieving  breakthroughs.  We  will 
ange  the  level  of  our  participation  to 
latever  is  necessary  to  assist  and 
■ilitate  that  progress. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  a  brief 
',»rd  about  two  summits  already  con- 
;cted  by  this  Administration — the  first 
r Ottawa  and  the  second,  and  most  re- 
lit, at  Cancun — and  the  most  unique, 
i|eed. 

In  both  instances  the  American 


President  emerged  fundamentally  suc- 
cessful in  the  conduct  of  his  business  at 
the  summit.  He  did  so,  of  course,  with 
the  seven  at  Ottawa;  and  he  did  so 
especially  at  Cancun  where  American 
principles  and  fundamental  benchmarks 
for  global  development  were  retained 
ami  reinforced  and  where  at  the  same 
time  the  American  President  evidenced 
a  sensitivity  to  the  anguishing  problems 
of  the  developing  world  today  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  I  think  the  prospects  lot- 
real  achievement  in  the  days  ahead  have 
been  greatly  enhanced. 

Q.  In  the  last  few  speeches  of 
Fidel  Castro,  besides  attacking  you  as 
he  always  does,  he  said  that  Cuba  had 
the  capacity  of  creating  social  and 
political  problems  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  said  also  that  they  were 
continuing  with  the  policy  of  interna- 
tionalism, which  is  to  help  the  guer- 
rillas. What  are  we  in  the  United 
States  doing,  and  what  else  can  we  do 
to  stop  the  external  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Latin  America? 

A.  I  was  engaged  in  a  period  just 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  working 
for  Jack  Kennedy  and  Joe  Califano  and 
Cy  Vance,  and  I  was  military  assistant 
to  Cy  Vance  when  we  were  first  seized 
with  the  hemorrhaging  of  Cuban  in- 
terventionism  in  this  hemisphere,  and  in 
Central  America  specifically. 

At  that  time,  we  were  able,  after 
some  anguishing  2  or  3  years  of  a  great 
deal  of  resources — American 
resources — and  with  the  full  support  of 
the  American  Congress,  to  make  the 
risks  associated  with  that  activity  seem 
to  be  more  costly  than  the  continuation 
and  the  advantages  of  that  activity. 

We  are  faced  with  very  much  the 
same  proposition  today.  It  is  clear  that 
Castro  is  increasingly  entering  into  in- 
terventionist activity  in  the  hemisphere 
through  arms,  training,  subversion,  and 
terrorist  activity.  It  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  dealing  effectively  or  realistically  with 
this  problem  in  a  very  different  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  been  involved  in  extensive 
studies  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
completed  and  which  are  under  review, 
and  until  those  reviews  are  complete  and 
they  have  been  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, enough  said. 

Q.  Saudi  Arabia  today  called  the 
AWACS  vote  a  victory  over  Zionism, 
and  in  Geneva  the  Saudis  raised  the 
price  of  oil.  In  view  of  those  things, 


what  did  the  United  States  really  ^et 
in  return  for  the  AWACS  deal  except 
petrodollars? 

A.  Lei  mejusl  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  what  we  have  already  got- 
ten from  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  highlighted  the  active  role  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  peace  process  in  Lebanon. 
In  both  instances — the  crisis  in  the 
Bekaa  Valley  and  the  /able  town  crisis 
and  the  crisis  along  the  border  of  north- 
ern Israel — the  Saudi  Arabians  played 
an  indispensable  and  vital  role  in  main- 
taining the  peace,  as  fragile  as  the  peace 
is  at  the  moment. 

Secondly,  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  ac- 
tive with  resources  and  diplomacy  in 
shoring  up  threatened  regimes  in  the 
northern  African  littoral  and  throughout 
the  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia. 
They  have  done  that  sometimes  on  their 
own  and  sometimes  in  concert  with  us. 

Thirdly,  to  answer  your  question 
with  respect  to  the  petrodollar  question, 
as  you  know  the  Saudis  have  been  at  the 
cutting  edge,  or  the  leading  force,  in  try- 
ing to  get  a  unified  and  standard  price. 
They  have  been  retaining  their  price  at 
the  level  of  about  $32  [per  barrel].  Many 
of  the  other  Middle  Eastern  producers 
have  been  substantially  above  that. 

So  yesterday's  conference  enabled 
them  to  bring  that  price  to  a  common 
level,  $34  a  barrel,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
think  that  is  an  important  achievement, 
because  the  basic  overall  consequence  of 
it  will  be  lower  prices  more  than  it  is 
higher  prices. 

They  have  also  dealt  with  another 
price  of  the  higher  quality  oils,  which  I 
think  they  settled  at  $38  a  barrel.  And, 
as  you  know,  some  nations  have  been 
well  above  that.  They  also  got  a  concur- 
rence or  a  consensus  to  hold  that  price 
level  through  1982. 

No  one  applauds  the  astronomical 
cost  of  energy  today,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fault  the  Saudi 
leadership  in  this  particular  area. 

Q.  What  are  the  U.S.  policy  objec- 
tives in  regard  to  Iran,  and  what  is 
the  likelihood  of  a  situation  develop- 
ing that  could  lead  to  a  more 
pragmatic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran? 

And  if  you  will  permit  me  a 
somewhat  related  question,  what  ap- 
proaches are  being  considered  to  the 
religiously  fundamentalist  approach  to 
public  policy  issues  that  is  found  at 
crucial  levels  in  the  Islamic  world  and 
even  to  an  important  extent  in  Israel? 

A.  American  policy  with  respect  to 
Iran,  of  course,  must  be  predicted  on  the 
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strategic  importance  and  the  historic 
relationship  of  that  strategic  importance 
i  i  American  policy  traditionally.  We 
make  no  bones  about  our  discomfiture 
with  the  current  regime  in  Tehran.  We 
make  no  bones  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  conduct  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
conflict,  taken  an  impartial  view, 
because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
long-term  historic  relationships.  We  seek 
to  pursue  policies  which  will  result  in  a 
moderate  or  at  least  a  regime  in  Tehran 
which  is  compatible  with  the  U.S. 
policies  and  interests  and  values  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  Western  world. 
We  are  not  enjoying  such  a  regime  to- 
day. 

I  won't  get  into  the  other  question 
because  it  is  a  profound  question  with 
many  complex  overtones.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent, depending  on  which  movement 
you  are  talking  about  and  which  center 
of  power  may  be  engaged  with  that 
movement. 

It  is  an  important  historic 
phenomenon.  It  is  one  that  is  replete 
with  mixed  blessings.  In  some  instances 
it  represents  a  threat  to  moderate  in- 
cumbencies, but  I  would  suggest  that 
events  in  Afghanistan  would  also  con- 
firm that  it  is  viewed  as  a  threat  in 
Moscow,  as  well. 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  to  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister.  Are  you  in- 
itiating talks  with  the  idea  of  selling 
arms  to  mainland  China  as  well  as  to 
Taiwan? 

A.  My  visit  to  Beijing  last  spring 
touched  upon  a  changed  overall  policy 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  and 
China  in  arms  sales.  We  no  longer  carry 
them  in  the  category  as  an  enemy;  we 
have  moved  them  in  the  category  of  a 
nonallied  friendly  state.  That  means  that 
we  are  willing  to  accept  requests  for 
weaponry  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  We 
have  not  received  any.  Our  discussions 
thus  far  have  not  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

0.  What  is  the  U.S.  criteria  in  con- 
sidering a  vote  for  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  pressure 
mounting  for  an  African  Tanzanian  to 
assume  the  post?  And  what  is  our 
government's  official  policy  toward 
South  Africa? 

A.  We  go  into  the  selection  of  the 
neral  of  the  i  fnited  Nations 
per  mind.  We  simply  wanl 
i  lified  man  for  the  job.  As 
i    of  votes 
tten  ballot.  I 


think  we  are  on  our  eighth  now  or  ninth 
ballot,  and  there  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  stalemate. 

How  people  can  attribute  vetos  to 
one  power  or  another,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  since  these  are  secret  written 
ballots,  and  one  has  to  be  suspicious  of 
speculations  as  to  who  vetoed  for  whom. 

But  I  would  say  that  they  are  in  a 
recess  at  the  moment  on  this  subject,  to 
regroup  and  assess  the  situation  of  the 
two  candidates  who  are  being  con- 
sidered— Mr.  Waldheim  and  Mr.  Salim 
Salim  of  Tanzania.  Whether  new  dark- 
horse  candidates  will  surface  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  appears  likely  that  some 
will.  I  don't  want  to  prejudge  that  issue. 

Our  official  policy  toward  South 
Africa  is  not  to  endorse  the  policies  of 
apartheid,  by  which  we  are  appalled  and 
which  we  oppose. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  very  active 
communication  with  South  Africa  on  the 
subject  of  the  independence  of  Namibia. 
When  we  came  into  office,  the  talks  on 
the  independence  of  Namibia  were  total- 
ly stalled  out.  We  have  had  3  years  of 
sterile  diatribe  and  no  progress,  so  the 
President  felt  that  the  most  appropriate 
way  in  which  to  proceed  was  to  conduct 
our  negotiations  through  quiet 
diplomacy  and  not  headlines. 

In  that  intervening  period,  after  the 
meeting  in  Geneva,  we  found  that  South 
Africa  had  come  to  reject  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 435,  had  come  to  reject  any  U.N. 
presence  in  Namibia  in  a  transition 
period,  and  had  come  to  insist  that  a 
very  detailed  constitution  be  written  and 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  which  would 
guarantee  minority  rights  and  a  number 
of  other  vexing  questions. 

In  the  intervening  period  since  then, 
South  Africa  has  come  to  accept  435,  to 
accept  the  U.N.  presence  in  Namibia, 
and  we  have  just  completed  drafting  a 
set  of  broad  principles  on  about  a  page 
and  a  half  which  would  be  reinforcing 
the  provisions  of  435.  It  is  currently  be- 
ing negotiated  by  the  contact  group  with 
the  front-line  states  and  with  South 
Africa.  That  represents  progress, 
hopeful  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  that  progress 
has  been  achieved,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing level  of  interrelationships  sur- 
facing— empirical,  not  functional — be- 
tween the  continuing  Cuban  presence  in 
Angola  6  years  after  their  intervention 
and  the  objective  of  achieving  an  in- 
dependent Namibia  in  1982,  and  that  is 
our  objective. 

Q.  With  regard  to  AWACS,  the 
emphasis  is  being  placed,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  United  States  is  get- 


ting out  of  it,  on  the  fact  that  there  if- 
an  increase  in  security  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

If  the  AWACS  aren't  delivered  ur 
til  4  years  have  passed,  and  in  view  o 
the  technology  that  Under  Secretary 
[for  Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology  James  L.)  Buckley 
discussed  earlier — the  technology  tha 
the  Soviet  Union  is  developing — won' 
those  AWACS  represent  less  of  a 
strengthening  in  security  in  4  years 
than  they  would  if  they  were  delivere 
now? 

A.  I  suppose  you  could  describe  it 
that  way  in  relative  terms,  but  it  is  like 
the  M-l  rifle  or  the  jeep.  It  performs  a 
very  special  function. 

Between  now  and  then,  if  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  so  wishes, 
the  American  AWACS  which  are  there 
now  will  continue  to  be  available. 

When  those  AWACS  are  introducer 
while  the  state  of  the  art  would  suggest 
that  others  will  have  comparable 
systems — and  especially  the  Soviet 
Union — it  does  not  lessen  the  vital  im-  i 
portance  that  an  AWACS  can  play  in 
the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
especially  the  oil  fields  in  eastern  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  the  AWACS  would  permit 
for  example,  as  we  confirmed  at  the 
time  the  Iranian  aircraft  bombed  the  oi 
facilities  in  Kuwait  several  weeks 
ago — the  American  AWACS  picked  up 
those  aircraft  the  minute  they  left  the 
airfield  in  Iran  and  would  have  permit- 
ted defensive  aircraft  to  be  scrambled 
and  engaged  before  damage  to  the  oil- 
fields. And  that  is  the  kind  of  a  threat 
that  we  have  those  AWACS  there  to 
protect  against. 

Q.  Ex-President  Carter  and  ex- 
President  Ford  both  said  that  they  fe 
that  we  had  to  address  the  subject  of 
Palestinian  liberation  and  a  state  for 
the  Palestinians.  Do  you  reflect  the 
AWACS  decision  in  any  way  as  a  ste] 
in  the  direction  of  a  settlement  along 
that  line,  or  what  is  vour  outlook  on  i 
that? 

A.  I  think  both  Presidents  also 
stated  that  for  the  process  of  having 
Palestinian  or  PLO  participation  in  the 
negotiations,  the  ticket  for  admission  is 
very  clear.  It  has  been  long  established! 
and  it  hasn't  changed,  and  that  is  a 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  am 
a  recognition  of  the  provisions  of  U.N. 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  Nothing  has 
changed.  That  remains  American  polio 

Does  the  AWACS  contribute  in  an; 
way?  I  would  say  indirectly,  yes.  It  con 
tributes  because  I  would  hope  that  it  w 
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insure  the  continued  full  participation  of 

Saudi  Arabia  in  the  Lebanon  peace  proc- 
ess that  I  talked  about  which  is  indirect- 
lv  but  intimatelj  related  to  the  peace 
process  under  Camp  David. 

Yesterday,  the  question  was  asked 
of  the  President  about  the  [Saudi] 
Crown  Prince's  eight  points.  We  pointed 
out.  and  the  ['resident  pointed  out,  that 
there  art'  aspects  of  that  eight-point  pro- 
posal made  by  Crown  Prince  Fahd  by 
which  we  are  encouraged.  There  is  an 
indirect  or  implicit  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist  and  242  in  those  eight 
points,  although  it  is  not  explicit. 

But  we  also  pointed  out  that  there 
are  other  aspects  of  those  eight  points 
which  we  have  always  considered  must 
not  be  a  priori  conditions  but  issues 
which  must  be  negotiated  by  the  parties. 

Q.  Since  one  of  the  most  pregnant 
issues  today  is  Poland  and  the  crisis 
in  Poland,  and  since  you  have  spoken 
to  Gromyko  with  the  President  a  little 
while  ago,  what  is  the  feeling  and 
what  is  the  stand  of  the  Russians  to- 
day as  to  intervention,  and  if  they  do, 
how  would  America  step  in  and  do 
something  to  help  Poland  out? 

A.  I  think  the  United  States  and 
our  Western  partners  have  been  very 
explicit  and  very  definitive,  if  you  will, 
about  the  unacceptability  of  direct  or  in- 
direct Soviet  interventionism  in  Poland. 
It  has  been  our  position,  and  it  remains 
our  position,  that  this  is  an  issue  which 
must  be  decided  by  the  Polish  people 
and  Polish  authorities.  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  aware  of  that. 

The  situation  today  is  in  one  of  those 
dialectic  terms  which  such  situations 
always  follow,  while  following  a  fun- 
damental historic  trend.  I  would  say  the 
ihistoric  trend  looks  like  there  is  more 
reaction  underway  at  the  moment,  as  we 
have  seen  the  military  forces  dispersed 
hroughout  the  countryside  with  the 
stated  objective  of  helping  transporta- 
ion,  the  movement  of  food,  and  ad- 
udicating  local  unrest. 

We  are  watching  the  situation  very, 
ery  carefully,  and  I  would  say  it  is  too 
■oon  to  say  whether  or  not  these  recent 
teps  would  drift  into  a  martial  law 
ituation — in  which  I  think  the  situation 
.ould  then  have  taken  a  serious 
urn — or  whether  it  will  be  just  another 
ne  of  those  turns  in  the  road  in  which 
tere  are  pushes  in  one  direction  and 
len  retrenchments,  and  then  pushes  in 
nother  direction  and  retrenchment.  It 
just  a  little  early  to  say. 


Administration  Supports  Ratification 
of  Protocol  I  of  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 


■Press  release  364  of  Oct.  30,  1981. 


by  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  mi  September  22, 

W8l.  Mr.  Rostov)  is  Director  of  the 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agt  /»<•// 
(ACDA). ' 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  support  of  ratification  of 
Protocol  I  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America — known  as  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco.  In  the  statement  on  nuclear 
nonproliferation  policy  made  by  the 
President  on  July  16,  1981,  he  cited  as  a 
specific  U.S.  objective  continued  support 
for  adherence  to  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
by  those  countries  for  which  it  has  not 
yet  entered  into  force.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  he  would  promptly  seek 
the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  Protocol  I  of  the  treaty. 

As  you  know,  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  is  the  first  treaty  to  seek  to 
establish  a  nuclear-weapons-free-zone  in 
any  populated  region  of  the  world.  It  is 
currently  in  force  for  22  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  states.  The  idea  of 
establishing  a  nuclear-weapons-free-zone 
originated  in  a  Brazilian  proposal  in 

1962.  It  was  followed  by  a  joint  declara- 
tion in  1963  by  the  Presidents  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico  sup- 
porting the  establishment  of  such  a 
zone.  This  joint  declaration  received  the 
support  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 

1963.  The  United  States  voted  in  favor 
of  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 
Detailed  and  extensive  negotiations 
among  the  Latin  American  nations 
followed — culminating  in  regional 
meetings  in  Mexico  City  with  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  for  signature  of 
the  treaty  on  February  14,  1967.  The 
treaty  has  entered  into  force  for  most 
Latin  American  states,  but  is  not  yet  in 
effect  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Cuba.  We  believe  that  U.S.  ratification 
of  Protocol  I  would  improve  the  pros- 
pects toward  complete  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty  regime  throughout  the 
region.  U.S.  action  on  Protocol  I  would 
also  remove  a  pretext  for  Cuba  not 
adhering  to  the  treaty. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  treaty — 
which  would  prohibit  indigenous 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
Latin  American  states — there  are  two 


protocols.  These  are  designed  to  keep 
the  territories  of  the  region  affected  by 
the  treaty  and  its  protocols  free  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  preventing  their 
deployment  in  such  territories  by  states 
outside  the  treaty  zone.  Additional  Pro- 
tocol II  involves  an  undertaking  by 
nuclear  weapons  states  not  to  use  or 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  nor  to  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  acts  involving  a 
violation  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  The  United  States  ratified  addi- 
tional Protocol  II  in  1971.  It  is  the  only 
post-World  War  II  arms  control  agree- 
ment adhered  to  by  China,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Additional  Protocol  I,  which  is 
before  you  today,  represents  the  final 
step  in  formal  U.S.  support  for  the 
nuclear-free-zone  established  by  the  trea- 
ty. Under  the  protocol  those  states  out- 
side the  treaty  zone  undertake  to  apply 
the  denuclearization  provisions  of  the 
treaty  to  their  territories  within  the 
zone.  For  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
ritories primarily  involved  are  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
military  base  at  Guantanamo.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands 
have  already  adhered  to  Protocol  I; 
France  has  signed  the  treaty  and 
ratification  is  under  consideration  by  the 
French  Government..  U.S.  ratification  of 
Protocol  I  is  an  essential  step  for  full  en- 
try into  force  of  the  treaty  throughout 
the  region. 

Full  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  is  clearly  in  our  nonprolifera- 
tion and  national  security  interests.  U.S. 
ratification  will  help  maintain  progress 
toward  full  entry  into  force  of  this  im- 
portant treaty,  will  demonstrate  our 
continued  commitment  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  will  also 
emphasize  our  belief  that  the  Tlatelolco 
treaty  regime  is  an  important  element  of 
U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.  Like  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT),  the  Tlatelolco 
treaty  commits  adherents  to  refrain 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
apply  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards.  An  impor- 
tant factor  for  some  significant  Latin 
American  states  which  have  expressed 
political  objections  to  adhering  to  the 
NPT  is  that  Tlatelolco  provides  the  most 
promising  alternative  to  the  NPT  to 
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fulfill  the  important  nonproliferation 
goal  of  insuring  comprehensive  IAEA 
safeguards  on  the  nuclear  programs  of 
all  Latin  American  nations. 

I  have  mentioned  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  as  an  alternative  method  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  NPT 
within  the  region.  I  would  also  like  to 
note  some  additional  features  of  arms 
control  significance  unique  to  this 
regional  initiative. 

First,  it  prohibits  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  territories  of  the 
parties  within  the  zone.  Argentina,  Bar- 
bados, Colombia,  Grenada,  Guyana, 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Paraguay,  and  Suriname 
are  not  parties  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty;  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco  offers  a 
way  to  fill  this  gap.  In  fact,  it  goes 
beyond  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  by 
prohibiting  even  underground  testing  in 
Latin  America. 

Second,  the  treaty  goes  beyond  the 
NPT  by  prohibiting  the  receipt,  storage, 
installation,  or  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  territory  of  treaty  par- 
ties or  in  the  territories  covered  under 
Protocol  I.  Thus,  the  treaty  would  oblige 
any  party  to  the  treaty  to  refuse  to 
allow  any  outside  nation  to  install,  store, 
or  deploy  nuclear  weapons  within  the 
territories  of  that  state. 

Third,  in  terms  of  verification,  the 
treaty  not  only  requires  IAEA 
safeguards  agreements  but  establishes  a 
regional  control  organization — 
OPANAL  [Organization  for  Prohibiting 
Nuclear  Arms  in  Latin  America] — with 
the  right  to  obtain  information  from  the 
treaty  parties  concerning  their  nuclear 
activities  and  to  conduct  special  inspec- 
tions in  the  territory  of  a  party. 

The  treaty  of  Tlatelolco  is  also  very 
important  in  terms  of  U.S.  national 
security  interests.  The  treaty  and  its  ad- 
ditional protocols  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, development,  deployment,  or 
stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  by  any 
country  within  the  region,  as  well  as  any 
such  action  by  the  nuclear-weapons 

ir  anj  state  with  responsibility 
for  territories  within  the  zone.  As  you 
.  the  negotiating  history  of  the 
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sighted  effort  on  the  part  of  Latin 
American  nations  and  is  a  major  con- 
tribution to  international  security  and 
nonproliferation  goals.  A  peaceful  and 
secure  world  is  possible  only  when  na- 
tions can  work  together  to  create  a 
more  stable  environment.  Tlatelolco  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  major  step 
toward  that  goal  and  serves  as  a  poten- 
tial model  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  agreements  in  other  regions  of 
the  world.  We  are  now  actively  studying 
the  possibilities  of  encouraging  the 
Egyptian  initiative  for  a  nuclear- 
weapons-free-zone  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  preliminary  explorations  of  the  sub- 
ject indicate  that  the  idea  has  promise  as 
an  important  countermeasure  against 
proliferation  tendencies. 


Our  ratification  will  complete  forn 
U.S.  participation  in  the  treaty  regim< 
and  will  promote  hemispheric  solidarit 
and  good  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  will  provide 
significant  benefits  for  national  securi 
and  nonproliferation  objectives.  I  reco 
mend  that  the  Senate  take  prompt  an 
favorable  action  on  Protocol  I  of  the 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  in  recognition  of 
this  important  regional  arms  control  ii 
tiative  and  for  the  important  benefits 
represents  to  the  United  States. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing 
will  he  puhlished  hy  the  committee  and  wil, 
he  availahle  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


U.S. -Canada  Relations 


by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Address  before  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  New  York  City 
on  October  1,  1981.  Aynbassador 
Eagleburger  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs. 

Since  the  United  States  and  Canada 
appear  to  be  at  one  of  those  watersheds 
which  we  reach  from  time  to  time  in  our 
relationship,  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.  I 
can  only  hope  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  serve  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
dialogue,  rather  than  the  opposite.  That, 
at  least,  is  my  intention,  for  how  we 
manage  to  live  together  on  this  conti- 
nent is  too  important,  for  both  of  us,  to 
become  hostage  to  the  vagaries  of 
special  interests  or  the  enthusiasms  of 
headlines. 

The  conventional  symbol  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  U.S. -Canada  relation- 
ship is  our  5,500  miles  of  open,  unde- 
fended border.  Yet  that  border  was  far 
from  peaceful  in  the  early  years.  The 
conversion  of  the  U.S. -Canada  border  to 
a  peaceful  and  unguarded  frontier  began 
with  an  international  negotiation,  a  con- 
structive act  of  statesmanship,  the  Rush- 
bagot  Agreement  of  1817.  That  agree- 
ment provided  for  disarmament  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  set  an  example  that  led 
to  disarmament  on  land  as  well.  It 
proved  the  means  to  overcome  hostility 
and  set  the  American  and  Canadian 
peoples  upon  the  path  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  their  disputes. 

Since  1817  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian people  have  built  their  relationship 


on  the  foundation  of  constructive 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship  laid  out 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  no  longer  ha 
problems.  Indeed,  the  newspapers  hav 
been  overly  full  lately  of  accounts  of  d 
ferences  with  Canada.  You  have  heard 
some  of  them  ventilated  at  this  con- 
ference. But  can  anyone  really  believe 
that  two  such  vibrant  societies  as  ours 
could  possibly  live  in  such  close  prox- 
imity, with  so  many  contacts  and  so 
much  business,  without  inevitably  facii 
tough  and  sometimes  intractable  prob- 
lems? What  is  unique  about  our  relatic 
ship  is  not  the  number  or  quality  of  ou 
differences  but  rather  the  habit  we  ha' 
developed  of  handling  them  with  real 
maturity. 

In  creating  this  tradition,  the  Unit 
States  and  Canada  have  learned  to 
resolve  peacefully  even  the  most  conte 
tious  issues.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
U.S. -Canada  border  was  established 
through  a  process  of  negotiation  or  arl 
tration.  This  was  possible  only  because 
both  sides  were  willing  to  work  hard  t 
find  mechanisms  and  seek  solutions  th, 
were  mutually  acceptable — 142  years 
and  22  treaties  or  other  agreements 
were  required  to  define  and  demarcau 
the  land  border  between  our  two  coun 
tries. 

Today,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  following  this  same  patter 
in  seeking  to  delineate  offshore  hound 
aries.  The  United  States  has  ratified  tl 
east  coast  boundary  treaty  which  pro 
vides  for  submitting  the  disputed  boun 
ary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  to  internation 
arbitration.  We  hope  for  early  Canadii 
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gtification.  We  would  also  like  to  reach 
■reement  with  Canada  on  a  means  of 
ettling  tin'  disputed  offshore  boundaries 
m  the  west  roast  and  off  Alaska  and  the 
fukon. 

The  great  significance  o(  the  settle- 
lent  of  these  frontier  disputes  is  that 
ho  United  States  and  Canada,  as  Adlai 
Jtevenson  once  observed,  "have  long 
bee  given  up  the  idea  of  using  force 
ind  have  accepted  in  our  relations  with 
■e  another,  the  rule  of  law,  of  media- 
ion.  of  peaceful  adjustment."  But 
ecepting  these  high  principles  in  theory 
I  not  enough.  We  must  work  contin- 
lally  to  implement  them. 

This,  indeed,  is  my  principal  theme 
oday:  that  improving  U.S. -Canada  rela- 
bns,  or  even  maintaining  them  at  a 
atisfactory  level,  requires  a  conscious 
ind  sustained  effort  on  both  sides  and  at 
nam  levels.  It  requires,  first  of  all,  an 
ffort  to  understand  each  other  better. 
t  also  requires  that  each  country  formu- 
lae its  domestic  policies  with  due  regard 

ible  significant  adverse  impacts 
hi  the  other.  And  most  of  all,  it  requires 
hat  we  be  able  to  talk — and  listen — to 
ach  other  as  we  lay  out  our  concerns. 

The  alternative  is  to  risk  estab- 
ishing  a  pattern  of  action  and  reac- 
ion — whether  in  our  newspapers  or  our 
•arliaments — that  would,  in  time,  be 

vely  painful  to  all  of  us.  We  have, 
it  example,  a  responsibility  to  our 
•eople,  on  both  sides,  to  avoid  overreac- 
ions  which  could  have  negative  consc- 
iences not  only  for  the  United  States 
.nd  Canada  but  potentially  for  the  free 
nternational  trade  and  investment  en- 
ironment  on  which  both  countries 
iltimately  depend. 

In  the  United  States,  the  will  toward 
loser  and  more  fruitful  relations  with 
'anada  begins  at  the  highest  levels  of 
>ur  government.  President  Reagan  has 
ften  spoken  of  his  special  desire  for 

r  relations  among  the  countries  of 
forth  America.  As  a  symbol  of  his 
esire  for  closer  ties  with  Canada,  he 
lade  his  first  trip  abroad  as  president 
>  Ottawa.  We,  on  the  U.S.  side,  must 
e  prepared  to  make  the  sustained 
Sorts  in  all  areas  of  U.S. -Canada  rela- 
ons  that  are  required  to  further  the 

President  Reagan  has  personally 
?gun. 

Yet,  I  must  admit  that  Americans  do 
>t  always  make  as  strong  an  effort  as 
e  should  to  understand  our  Canadian 
pighbors  and  the  ways  their  percep- 
ts differ  from  our  own.  We  do  not 
-  appreciate  the  difficulties  caused 
mada  by  the  great  disparity  in  the 
:e  of  our  two  countries.  We  think  of 


ourselves  as  a  friendly  giant,  as  indeed 
we  are.  Hut.  as  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
has  pointed  out.  when  a  mouse  is  in  bed 
with  an  elephant,  however  well  intcn- 
tioned  the  elephant,  the  mouse  must  be 
conscious  of  the  elephant's  every  twitch. 
While  this  image  neglects  cases  in  which 
the  mouse  may  be  biting  the  elephant,  it 
conveys  something  of  the  feeling  that 
Canadians  have  about  the  relationship 
and  suggests  why  it  is  important  always 
to  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  our  actions 
on  our  neighbors.  We  must  do  better  in 
that  regard  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Another  important  Canadian  percep- 
tion that  is  not  always  well  understood 
or  appreciated  by  Americans  is  the 
general  feeling  of  unease  that  many 
Canadians  have  about  the  high  degree  of 
foreign  ownership  of  Canadian  industry. 


Fifty-five  percenl  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturing is  foreign  controlled,  and  in 
certain  economic  sectors  the  figure  is 
higher — 68%  in  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  and  76%  in  transportation  equip- 
ment, for  example.  We  may  feel  that 
unease  about  this  phenomenon  is  unwar- 
ranted. We  know  that  the  free  flow  of 
foreign  investment  is  a  key  factor  in 
development — in  creating  jobs  and  in- 
creasing national  income. 

We  also  know  that,  in  the  modern 
world,  most  multinational  corporations 
go  to  great  lengths  to  insure  that  their 
operations  fully  recognize  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  host  countries  where 
they  operate  and  contribute  to  those 
goals.  But  we  must  also  remember  that 
every  country  has  the  sovereign  right  to 
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Geography 

Area:  3.8  million  sq.  mi.  (second  largest  coun- 
try in  the  world).  Capital:  Ottawa  (pop. 
095.000).  Other  Cities:  Toronto  (2.8  million), 
Montreal  (2.8  million),  Vancouver  (1.1 
million). 

People 

Population:  23.9  million  (1980).  Ethnic 
Groups:  British  (45%),  French  (29%),  other 
European  (23%),  indigenous  Indian  and 
Eskimo  (1.5%).  Religions:  Roman  Catholic 
(46%),  United  Church  (18%),  Anglican  (12%). 
Languages:  English,  French.  Literacy:  99%. 

Government 

Type:  Confederation  with  parliamentary 
democracy.  Independence:  July  1,  1867. 
Constitution:  British  North  American  Act  of 
1867  and  unwritten  custom.  Branches:  Ex- 
ecutive— British  monarch  (Chief  of  Stale 
represented  by  Governor  General),  Prime 
Minister  (Head  of  Government),  Cabinet. 
Lfijisluiirf —  bicameral  Parliament 
(104-member  Senate,  282-memher  House  of 
Commons).  .Judicial — Supreme  Court. 
Political  Parties:  Liberal,  Progressive  Con 
servative,  New  Democratic  Social  Credit. 
Suffrage:  Universal  over  18.  Administrative 
Divisions:  10  Provinces,  2  Territories. 


Economy 

GNP  (1980):  $245.8  billion.  Annual  Growth 
Rate  (1980):  0.1%.  Per  Capita  Income  (1980 


est.):  $10,296.  Natural  Resources:  Metals 
and  minerals,  fish,  forests,  wildlife. 
Agriculture:  Wheat,  livestock  and  meat, 
feedgrains,  oilseeds,  dairy  products,  tobacco, 
fruits,  vegetables.  Industries:  Motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  fish  and  forest  products, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  processed  and  un- 
processed minerals.  Trade  (1980):  Ex- 
ports— $64.7  billion:  motor  vehicles  and 
parts,  lumber,  woodpulp  and  newsprint, 
crude  and  fabricated  metals,  natural  gas, 
crude  petroleum,  wheat.  Partners 
(1979)— U.S.  (67.9%),  EC  (11.1%),  Japan 
(6.3%),  Latin  America  (4.5%).  Imports — 
$57.9  billion:  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  in- 
dustrial machinery,  crude  petroleum, 
chemicals,  agricultural  machinery.  Partners 
11979)— U.S.  (72.4%),  EC  (8.9%),  Japan 
(3.4%),  Latin  America  (4.7%).  Official  Ex- 
change Rate  (floating):  C$1. 00=  US$0,855 
(avg.  1980).  Development  Assistance  (FY 
1980-81):  $1.05  billion,  or  0.43%  of  GNP. 

Membership  in  International 
Organizations 

U.N.,  NATO,  OECD,  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, Agency  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Cooperation,  International  Energy  Agency, 
INTELSAT. 


Principal  Government  Officials 

Canada:  Chief  of  State — Queen  Elizabeth  II; 
Governor  General — Edward  Schreyer;  Prime 
Minister — Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau;  Secretary 
nf  State  for  External  Affairs — Mark 
MacGuigan;  Ambassador  to  the  I'.S. — Peter 
M.  Towe.  United  States:  Ambassador  to 
Canada — Paul  Robinson,  Jr.  ■ 
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set  the  terms  under  which  foreign  in- 
vestment takes  place  within  its  borders. 
Thus,  we  do  not  challenge  the  "Cana- 
dianization"  goals  of,  for  example, 
Canada's  energy  and  investment  policies. 
Our  concerns  about  these  programs 
relate  to  the  means  proposed  to  achieve 
the  objectives. 

Canadians  also  sometimes  feel  that 
we  in  the  United  States  tend  to  ignore 
their  problems  when  we  focus  on  our 
domestic  or  international  concerns.  I 
believe  that  this  is  more  often  a  percep- 
tion, or  a  misperception,  than  a  reality.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  Administration 
is  listening  and  is  trying  to  deal  con- 
structively with  concerns  raised  by 
Canada.  This  is  not  always  easy,  given 
the  intense  domestic  interests  often 
associated  with  the  issues  in  question. 
Canadian  complaints  of  late  have  often 
centered  on  the  problems  of  transbound- 
ary  air  pollution  and  our  fisheries  rela- 
tionship. 

Fisheries  Relationship 

In  the  fisheries  area,  the  Administration 
recognized  when  it  came  to  office  that 
very  serious  concerns  had  developed  in 
Canada  about  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ratify  the  east  coast  boundary 
and  fisheries  agreements.  President 
Reagan  withdrew  the  fisheries  treaty,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
unratifiable,  and  succeeded  in  achieving 
ratification  of  the  boundary  treaty.  His 
action  will  make  possible  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  dispute  with 
Canada  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  area,  on  the 
basis  of  international  arbitration,  and 
provide  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  future  fisheries  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Administration  has  also  worked 
out  with  the  Canadian  Government  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  a  major  dispute 
over  albacore  tuna  fishing  on  the  west 
coast.  This  dispute  had  led  in  1979  to 
Canadian  seizures  of  U.S.  fishing  boats 
and  to  a  U.S.  embargo  of  tuna  imports 
from  Canada.  The  albacore  tuna  treaty, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  both  coun- 

and  which  went  into  effect  on 
July  2'.).  permits  U.S.  and  Canadian 
albacore  fishermen  to  fish  in  each 
other's  fisher)  zones  for  albacore  tuna 
reciprocal  access  to  a 
■    :  i  ich  others  ports. 

Environmental  Concerns 

air  pollution,  the 
and  Canada  are  working 
thai  can 


only  be  reached  through  bilateral  coop- 
eration. A  series  of  joint  U.S. -Canada 
working  groups  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged for  over  a  year  now  in  defining 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  ex- 
ploring possible  approaches  to  deal  with 
it.  Negotiations  looking  toward  a  U.S.- 
Canada agreement  on  transboundary  air 
pollution  have  been  formally  opened, 
while  the  U.S.  Government  has  under- 
way a  renewal  of  its  basic  legislation  in 
this  area,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  As  a 
number  of  Administration  spokesmen 
have  stated,  Canadian  interests  will  be 
kept  very  much  in  mind  during  this 
process. 

We  approach  this  problem  with  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  high  level  of  con- 
cern in  Canada  about  acid  rain  and 
acidification  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  We  know  that  many  areas  in 
the  United  States  have  comparable  con- 
cerns and,  indeed,  the  original  impetus 
on  this  issue  came  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. What  we  find  disturbing  about 
the  air  pollution  issue  is  the  public 
perception  of  it  in  Canada,  that  virtually 
all  of  the  blame  for  acid  rain  must  be 
placed  at  our  doorstep.  This  perception 
is  based  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
number  of  misconceptions.  Let  me 
briefly  try  to  set  the  record  straight. 

•  The  United  States  is  an  inter- 
national leader  and  pace  setter  in  con- 
trolling air  pollution.  While  our  record  is 
not  perfect,  our  accomplishments  are 
nevertheless  noteworthy. 

•  A  rough  comparison  of  amounts 
of  sulfur  dioxide  generated  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  show  us  to  be 
far  ahead  of  Canada  in  controlling  this 
pollutant,  which  is  considered  the  most 
important  source  of  acid  rain.  With  10 
times  the  population  of  Canada  and 
more  than  10  times  the  industrial  base, 
the  United  States  could  be  expected, 
without  any  pollution  controls,  to  pro- 
duce more  than  10  times  as  much  sulfur 
dioxide  as  Canada.  In  fact,  we  produce 
only  about  5lk  times  as  much.  Even  at 
that  level,  we  recognize,  of  course,  that 
we  create  problems  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  neighbors — problems  that  will 
have  to  be  resolved. 

•  The  United  States  has  strict  man- 
datory standards  for  new  sources  of  air 
pollution.  Scrubbers  to  remove  sulfur 
dioxide  are  required  on  new  coal-burning 
power  plants  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  in  Canada,  although  neither  country 
requires  thai  they  be  installed  on  old 
plants.  The  United  States  has  equipped 
84  coal-fired  power  plants  with 
scrubbers,  and  34  more  are  being  so 


equipped.  Canada  has  built  or  has  undt 
construction  a  number  of  large  new  cos 
burning  power  plants  along  the  I  J.  S.- 
Canada border  that  are  not  equipped 
with  scrubbers. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  out  of  any 
desire  to  be  critical  of  Canada's  air  poll 
tion  control  program.  Such  programs 
are  expensive  and  have  to  be  designed 
by  each  country  in  accordance  with  its 
own  national  objectives  and  fiscal  con- 
straints. But  it  is  important  for  all  con- 
cerned to  understand  that  dealing  with 
transboundary  air  pollution  is  somethin 
that  will  require  a  joint  effort  by  both 
countries,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
political  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  to  make  this  situation  clear  to 
their  respective  publics.  The  United 
States  must  do  its  part  but  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden.  Achieving  an 
equivalent  level  of  control  in  the  two 
countries,  at  an  acceptable  level,  shoulc 
be  our  common  objective. 

An  outstanding  example  of  success 
ful  cooperation  in  the  environmental 
area  is  the  U.S. -Canada  Great  Lakes 
water  quality  agreement.  It  has  led  to 
joint  actions  that  have  reversed  a  pat- 
tern of  deterioration  that  could  have  lei 
to  the  biological  death  of  some  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  should  remember  as 
we  work  on  air  pollution,  that  several 
years  of  hard  work  were  required  to 
reach  agreement  on  dealing  with  water 
quality  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Bilateral  Cooperation  in  Other  Areas 

Most  of  the  broad  scope  of  our  relation 
ship  with  Canada  covers  areas  of  agree 
ment  and  common  perceptions,  not 
disagreement  and  dispute.  We  are  coop 
erating  closely  and  successfully,  througl 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  on 
whole  host  of  problems  involving  trans- 
boundary water  pollution  and  water 
levels  and  flows.  In  defense  we  are  the 
closest  of  allies,  both  within  NATO  and 
in  defense  of  North  America.  In  inter- 
national affairs,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  share  common  perceptions  base 
on  our  common  democratic  heritage  anc 
on  our  common  commitment  to  freedon 
We  cooperate  closely  in  many  areas — it 
support  of  the  peace  process  in  the  Mid 
die  East,  in  the  Namibia  contact  group, 
on  international  security  and  disarm- 
ament matters,  in  opposing  Soviet 
threats  to  Poland,  in  calling  for  Soviel 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  in  pro- 
grams for  the  resettlement  of  refugee 
from  Southeast  Asia,  and,  closer  to 
home,  in  new  initiatives  to  assist  the 
peoples  of  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

In  bilateral  relations,  the  sheer 
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olume  of  our  interactions  in  all 
Hds — trade,  investment,  culture, 
mri.-m.  family  ties,  transportation 
Ms — is  almost  immeasurable.  Must  of 
Epse  transactions  take  place  in  harmony 
nil  without  giving  rise  to  problems  that 
■pure  the  assistance  of  governments. 
Ken  government  attention  to  our  bilat- 
ral  relations  is  required,  the  results  are 
lost  often  positive. 

rank  Public  Discussions 

have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the 
roblems  that  exist  in  L'.S. -Canadian 
tlations.  I  do  not  propose  today  to 
rite  a  catalogue  of  grievances.  My  col- 
agues.  [Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
ffairs)  Mike  Hashish  and  (Assistant 
Kretary  for  Economic  and  Business 
flairs]  Bob  Hormats,  have  set  forth 

our  concerns  in  U.S. -Canadian 
■latiotis  in  recent  speeches.  And, 
ankly.  these  views  are  broadly  shared 
•  the  Administration  and  not  confined 
lower  level  officials.  I  do  want  to  say 
word  about  how  one  of  those  speeches 

eived  in  Canada. 
Under  Secretary  Rashish's  thought- 
1  exposition  of  some  very  real  concerns 
at  we  have  about  the  means  chosen  to 
Element  Canada's  energy  and  invest- 
ill  policies,  and  the  effects  they  would 
■eon  U.S.  interests,  led  to  headlines 
Canada  such  as:  "US  Attacks  Enrage 
•vernment"  and  "The  Bullying  of 
mada."  To  describe  as  "bullying"  these 
lest  efforts  on  our  part  to  discuss  our 
jjtimate  concerns  is  nonsense.  If  we 
e  to  maintain  a  mature  relationship,  as 
lelieve  we  must,  the  U.S.  and  Cana- 
m  Governments  must  continue  to  feel 
$  to  speak  frankly  to  each  other.  We 
nnot  l>e  expected  to  remain  silent 
out  our  important  concerns,  just  as 
■  would  not  expect  Canada  to  remain 
ent  about  its  concerns. 
Nor  can  we  confine  our  exchanges 
important  issues  entirely  to  private 

;ions  behind  closed  doors.  We 
ve  an  obligation  as  democracies  to 
ep  our  legislative  bodies  and  our 
blics  informed  of  the  main  lines  of  our 
Bey  and  of  the  positions  we  take  on 
)er>'  policies  that  will  have  important 

m  our  citizens.  Moreover. 
•urate  and  frank  public  discussion  con- 
butes  to  diminishing  the  risks  of 
■understanding.  And  misunderstand- 

make  differences  appear  larger 
in  they  really  are. 


Canadian  Fnerg\  and 
Investment  Policies 

rhere  is  one  other  observation  that  I 

wish  to  make  about  current  problem 
areas  in  our  relationship  with  Canada. 
The  Canadian  public  is  now  aware  of  our 
opposition  to  some  aspects  of  Canada's 
energy  and  investment  policies  but  may 
not  understand  our  reasons.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  basic  "Canadianiza- 
tion"  objective  has  been  so  well  publi- 
cized hut  less  has  been  said  about  some 
of  the  means  proposed  to  achieve  that 
objective.  We  know  that  Canadians  are 
fair-minded  people,  and  we  know  thai 
Canadians  are  strongly  committed  to 
their  international  obligations  and  to 
playing  a  responsible  role  in  the  world 
trading  system.  Frankly,  we  have 
trouble  reconciling  some  of  the  means 
contemplated  to  carry  out  Canadianiza- 
tion  with  those  ideals  of  fair  play.  Let 
me  cite  several  examples. 

•   We  do  not  oppose  "Canadian- 
ization"  of  the  oil  industry,  but  we 
believe  it  could  and  should  he  achieved 
in  ways  that  are  consistent  with 
accepted  international  principles  and  are 
equitable  to  those  who  have  made  a 
major  contribution  in  developing 
Canada's  energy  resources. 

•  We  would  ask  if  Canada's  pro- 
posed national  energy  program  offers 
adequate  or  fair  compensation,  under 
international  standards.  The  government 
(imposes  to  acquire  retroactively  a  25% 
interest  in  oil  that  has  been  discovered 
on  lands  leased  from  the  government.  It 
offers  compensation  amounting  to  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  estimated  market 
value  of  the  assets  the  government 
would  acquire.  A  "grandfather  clause" 
would  avoid  these  problems  of  retroac- 
tive application  and  compensation. 

•  We  note  that  Canada  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  OECD  (Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] investment  code  which  endorses 
the  principle  of  nondiscriminatory  or 
"national"  treatment  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
really  unreasonable  for  us  to  expect  that 
Canada  should  avoid  such  a  major  dero- 
gation from  the  principle  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  as  is  now  embodied  in 
the  national  energy  program? 

•  With  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Investment  Review  Agency  (FIRA).  we 
fully  accept  Canada's  right,  within 
accepted  international  standards,  to  set 
rules  designed  to  assure  that  proposed 
new  foreign  investment  is  in  Canada's 
interest.  Our  concerns  about  FIRA's 


performance  reviews  and  the  new  Com 

mittee  on  Industrial  and  Regional 
Benefits  relate  to  potential  trade  distort- 
ing effects.  To  lake  an  example,  a  re- 
duced tariff  on  an  item,  agreed  to  by 
Canada  in  a  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tion, would  have  no  value  to  us  if  an 
agency  of  the  Canadian  ( lovcrninent 
were  to  tell  companies  that  to  operate  in 
Canada  they  would  have  to  agree  to  buy 
such  items  only  from  Canadian  sources. 
This  would  impair  our  rights  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Another  concern  is  FIRA's 
"extraterritorial"  application  to  certain 
mergers  or  acquisitions  that  take  place 
abroad.  When  the  firm  being  acquired 
has  a  Canadian  subsidiary,  FIRA  asserts 
the  right  to  rule  whether  the  acquiring 
firm  may  retain  the  Canadian  subsid- 
iary, even  though  there  has  been  no 
change  in  (he  percentage  of  foreign 
ownership,  hence,  no  new  investment  in 
Canada. 

Conclusion 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be 
accepted  in  Canada  in  the  spirit  of  frank 
and  neighborly  exchange  in  which  they 
are  offered.  All  of  our  current  problems 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  a 
uniquely  positive  and  productive  long- 
term  relationship.  Living  as  we  do,  with 
such  a  high  degree  of  interdependence, 
our  only  reasonable  choice  is  to  make 
our  relationship  work  to  our  mutual 
advantage. 

Speaking  at  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  in  L938,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said:  "We,  as  good 
neighbors,  are  true  friends,  because  we 
maintain  our  own  rights  with 
frankness,  .  .  .  because  we  settle  our 
disputes  by  consultation,  and  because  we 
discuss  our  common  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  common  good."  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Roosevelt  formula — frankness, 
consultation,  and  concern  for  the  com- 
mon good — remains  today  as  valid  for 
Canadians  and  Americans  as  it  did  in 
19,38.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that 
neither  nation  has  much  choice.  As 
Benjamin  Franklin  once  observed: 
"Either  we  hang  together  or  we  wil 
hang  separately. "■ 
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Japan  and  the  United  States: 
A  Durable  Relationship 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Speech  madt  befon  the  Japan- 
America  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  on 
0<  tober  28,  1981.  Mr.  Holdridge  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. 

For  more  than  30  years  it  has  been  a 
fundamental  principle  of  U.S.  policy  that 
our  most  important  and  enduring  in- 
terest in  Asia  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
close,  collaborative  relationship  with 
Japan.  Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset 
that  this  principle  is  as  basic  to  our 
thinking  today  is  it  has  ever  been.  This 
continuing  priority  of  interest  rests,  of 
course,  both  on  the  positive  benefits  the 
relationship  brings  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan — and  the  Pacific  area — as 
well  as  on  concern  about  the  perils  a 
noncollaborative  relationship  would 
create  for  the  entire  region. 

Certainly  you  know  that  our  pursuit 
of  this  interest  has  not  always  proceeded 
smoothly  and  that  the  relationship  fre- 
quently has  been  subject  to  strains  on 
each  side  of  the  Pacific.  Both  in  and  out 
of  government,  we  have  accordingly, 
and  naturally  enough,  tended  to  focus  on 
problems  and  irritants.  We  often  have 
heard  warnings  that  the  relationship 
was  frayed  at  the  edges  and  in  imminent 
hazard  of  coming  further  unraveled. 
This  is  hardly  surprising.  It  is  rare  that 
relations  between  any  two  countries  are 
wholly  harmonious  and  stable,  and  it 
would  be  both  foolish  and  dishonest  to 
overlook  their  negative  aspects.  Yet, 
given  the  changes  in  government  and 
the  course  of  international  developments 
over  the  past  30  years,  I  believe  that  the 
steadiness  and  reasonableness  that  have 
characterized  American-Japanese  re- 
lations are  a  credit  to  both  sides. 

Despite  the  ups  and  downs,  our  re- 
lationship  has  steadily  matured,  tem- 
pered by  the  recurring  experience  of 

(Iving  difficult  problems  in  a  mutually 
tory  way.  It  is  that  experience 

h  enables  us  to  move  ahead  in 
• .  We  obviously  cannot  take 
ir  granted,  nor  can  we 
ml  real,  ;,iid  sometimes  serious, 
Bui  we  can  expect,  if  we 
deration  to  Japanese 
■    the  pur  uil  of  our  national 
It  Japan  will  do  the  same 
[  wi  ild  contend,  a  solid 
upporl  such 


We  surely  ought  to  realize  by  now 
that  the  U.S. -Japan  connection  is  both 
sturdy  and  resilient.  It  has  withstood  a 
great  deal  of  testing,  and  still  it 
flourishes.  The  source  of  strength  is  ob- 
vious, but  we  often  do  not  pay  it  suffi- 
cient heed.  It  derives  primarily  from 
shared  recognition  of  a  congruity  of 
political  and  economic  interests.  It  also 
derives  from  a  basic  identity  of  aims, 
ideals,  and  values  and,  in  recent  years, 
from  growing  personal  acquaintance  and 
empathy  between  the  two  peoples. 
Japan  is  the  leading  Asian  member  of 
the  democratic  industrial  community  of 
nations.  Like  the  United  States,  it  seeks 
international  peace,  stability,  and  justice. 
Like  the  United  States,  it  both  con- 
tributes to  the  economic  progress  and 
security  of  Asia — and  increasingly  to 
other  regions — and  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  a  practicing  democracy,  pur- 
suing free  enterprise  economic  prin- 
ciples, can  accomplish. 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  publicly  on  our  Japan  relation- 
ship, permit  me  now  to  share  with  you  a 
contemporary  overview  of  the  state  of 
that  relationship. 

Cooperation  on  International  Issues 

First  of  all  I  would  point  out,  in  the 
broad  range  of  international  relations, 
recent  Japanese  policies  and  actions 
have  supported  or  complemented  our 
own  on  almost  all  major  issues  and  in 
almost  all  geographic  areas: 

China.  When  I  look  back,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  how  seriously  and  how 
recently  the  issue  of  China  relations  still 
troubled  our  relationship — if  not  at  the 
government  level,  certainly  in  terms  of 
public  opinion  and  media  commentary. 
Today,  however,  we  are  in  close  agree- 
ment. Having  earlier  done  so  itself, 
Japan  welcomed  our  decision  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  Beijing — while 
maintaining  strong  unofficial  trade,  in- 
vestment, and  cultural  ties  with  Taiwan. 
Both  Japan  and  the  United  States  seek 
to  encourage  China's  pragmatic  and 
moderate  approach  to  international 
issues.  Both  wish  to  assist  China  in  its 
efforts  to  achieve  sustainable  economic 
growth.  It  is  the  lirst  time,  probably  in  a 
century  or  more,  that  our  three  coun- 
tries have  been  so  much  in  accord.  This 
is  a  circumstance  that  bodes  well  for  all 
of  Fast  Asia. 


Korea.  Both  the  United  State 
Japan  recognize  the  vital  importance  c 
peace  and  security  on  the  Korean  peni 
sula.  Relations  between  the  Republic  I 
Korea  and  Japan  are  complicated  by 
their  historical  experience,  but  the 
Japanese  have  joined  with  us  in  contin 
liing  efforts  to  assist  in  Korea's  econor 
development.  Indeed,  Japan's  contribu 
tions  in  the  way  of  concessional  and 
commercial  loans,  official  development 
assistance,  and  direct  investment  have 
been  significant  factors  in  Korea's  rapi 
development.  Recently,  Seoul  has  sou£ 
to  pursuade  Japan  to  greatly  expand  i 
economic  assistance,  having  in  mind 
Korea's  contribution  to  security  in  nor 
east  Asia.  We  are  confident  that  Kore 
requests  will  be  given  serious  consider 
tion  by  Japan  and  that  a  resolution  wi 
be  reached  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
and  in  recognition  of  the  shared  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries.  However, 
this  is  an  issue  which  they  must 
themselves  resolve,  and  we  have  made 
clear  that  we  will  not  intervene  in  beh 
of  either. 

U.S.S.R.  Japan  has  attempted  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  recently  announcing  plans  to 
resume  talks  at  the  vice  minister  level 
discontinued  in  1978.  Japan  has  also 
sought  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the 
Sino-Soviet  rivalry.  At  the  same  time, 
has  been  resolute  in  asserting  its 
rightful  claim  to  the  Soviet-occupied 
northern  territories.  And,  while  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  differing 
U.S.  and  Japanese  perceptions  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  we  both  have  recognizei 
the  destabilizing  effect  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup;  we  both  have  con- 
demned the  Soviet  use  of  force  direct 
and  through  surrogates  to  achieve  its 
end;  and  we  both  have  taken  overt  ac 
tion  in  response  to  Soviet  aggression 
Afghanistan.  Indeed,  the  Japanese 
response  to  events  in  Afghanistan  wa 
most  resolute:  They  promptly  con- 
demned the  Soviet  invasion,  joined  th 
Olympic  boycott,  and  have  actively  pa 
ticipated  in  the  imposition  of  economi 
sanctions. 

ASEAN.  From  the  start,  the  Uni 
States  and  Japan  have  worked  in 
parallel  to  assist  the  peaceful  nations 
Southeast  Asia  which  united  to  form  < 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nati  i 
(ASEAN).  Japan's  relations  with  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  continued  to 
manifested  through  economic  means,  • 
eluding  a  major  contribution  to  the  Ir 
dochina  refugee  relief  program.  Japai 
has,  however,  also  begun  to  play  a 
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political  and  diplomatic  role  in  the  area. 
We  both  seek  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  ami  independence  of  the 
ASEAN  members,  ami  our  ap- 
proaches—  for  example,  ministerial  level 
attendance  at  ASEAN  meetings — rein- 
force each  other.  Japan  has  given  firm 
support  to  ASEAN's  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Kampuchea  and 
greed  to  serve  on  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee ot  the  international  conference  on 
Kampuchea. 

Middle  East.  We  are  certainly 
ware  of  Japan's  important  interests  in 
diddle  East.  Recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  region's  stability  to 
lapan's  welfare  has  led  Japan  to  ex- 
plore, tentatively,  independent  initiatives 
n  the  area.  A  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
)rganization]  office  was  permitted  to 
pen  some  years  ago  in  Tokyo.  More 
recently,  despite  reservations  we  ex- 

•  1  concerning  possible  adverse  im- 
plications. Japan  agreed  to  a  "private" 

>  Arafat.  Notwithstanding  our  dif- 
ferences of  approach  to  the  PLO  issue, 
ve  are  in  full  agreement  in  support  for 
X   Resolution  242  and  for  the  Camp 
[>avid  agreement  as  the  first  step 
»ward  a  comprehensive  peace  settle- 
ment. Japan  has  also  stood  by  the  Egyp- 
:ian  Government  during  the  transition 
jeriod  following  President  Sadat's 
issassination. 

Europe  and  Canada.  As  I  indicated 
■arlier.  Japan  has  increasingly  come  to 
•epresent  the  Asian  counterpart  of  the 
ransatlantic  democratic  industrial 
system.  And,  aware  of  its  community  of 
merest  with  the  Western  European 
ountries  and  Canada  on  a  range  of 
>n<blems — resources,  energy,  food,  en- 
vironment, and  the  like — its  cooperative 
•elations  with  these  countries  collective- 
y  have  expanded  both  economically  and 
idiomatically.  This  phenomenon  has 
)een  reflected  in  active  participation  in 
;he  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
^.•operation  and  Development]  and  in 
he  regular  economic  summit 
neetings —  most  recently  in  Ottawa — of 
:he  major  Western  democracies.  Similar- 
y  Japan  has  been  an  active  and  concern- 
ed participant  in  the  United  Nations  and 
ts  specialized  agencies.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  of  growing  cooperation  with  the 
West  that  Japan  stood  with  us  in  our 

use  to  the  Afghanistan  invasion.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  Japan  joined  in 
fie  condemnation  of  and  coordinated 
use,  including  the  imposition  of 
economic  sanction,  to  the  seizure  of  our 
embassy  in  Tehran. 


Africa  and  Latin  America.  In 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  Japan's  in- 
terests have  been  primarily  economic, 

although  there  have  been  indications 
that  Japan  is  striving  to  establish  a 
broader  presence  in  these  areas  as  well. 
Japan  is  interested  in  assisting  African 
countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral,  a 
policy  which  complements  our  own 
strategic  efforts  there.  In  April,  Japan 
pledged  $33  million  for  assistance  to 
refugees  in  Africa.  In  the  Caribbean, 
Japan  also  recently  embarked  on  a 
bilateral  aid  relationshp  with  Janiica,  ex- 
tending a  $10  million  loan  to  that  nation. 
On  the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative,  Japan  has  expressed  in- 
terest as  a  donor  and  participant. 

All  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
stitutes evidence  of  the  fact  that  Japan 
is  moving — albeit  prudently — toward 
the  assumption  of  a  political  role  com- 
mensurate with  its  status  as  a  major 
power  with  global  responsibilities. 
Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting  not  only  did 
Japan  double  its  foreign  aid  between 
1976  and  1980,  but  more  and  more  it 
has  focused  its  assistance  in  areas  of 
strategic  and  political  significance  such 
as  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Thailand,  and 
Egypt.  For  our  part,  living  in  today's 
multipolar  world,  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  count  on  such  a  large  measure  of 
collaboration.  We  welcome  Japan's 
emerging  role  as  an  increasingly  active 
participant  in  global  issues. 

Continuing  Consultation 

All  of  this  notwithstanding,  some  critics 
charge  that,  despite  rhetoric  about  in- 
tensified collaboration  between  our  two 
countries,  in  fact,  little  real  consultation 
takes  place.  To  the  extent  that  we  un- 
doubtedly can  do  better  in  exchanging 
views  and  discussing  policy  objectives 
with  all  of  our  friends  and  allies,  their 
assertions  have  some  merit. 

But  I  also  believe  that  their  criticism 
is  found  wanting  in  two  important 
respects.  On  one  hand,  it  takes  insuffi- 
cient account  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
always  going  to  be  decisions  and  infor- 
mation that  no  sovereign  nation  can 
share  with  another  for  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical bureaucratic,  political,  and  security 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  constraints,  it  fails  to 
give  proper  weight  to  the  wide  range  of 
consultation  that,  in  fact,  does  take 
place  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

In  recent  months  a  succession  of 
meetings  have  occurred  between  our 
leaders  in  Washington,  Tokyo,  and  other 
world  capitals.  The  President  and  Prime 


Minister  Suzuki  have  met  twice; 

Secretary  of  State  Haigand  Foreign 
Minister  Sonoda  have  talked  together 

nine  times;  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  has  conferred  with  Japanese 
defense  officials  as  has  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Carlucci;  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  and  special  trade  represent- 
ative have  traveled  to  Japan;  and  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce  is  there  right 

now.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  series 
of  subcabinet  exchanges  and  of  visits 
back  and  forth  by  members  of  our  Con 
gress  and  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  And  in 
the  State  Department  we  have  regular 
specialist  consultations  with  appropriate 
Japanese  counterparts  on  every  major 
region.  Just  this  autumn  we  have  con- 
ducted or  scheduled  separate  exchanges 
on  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union,  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  China,  the 
United  Nations,  and  policy  planning. 
Talks  on  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  are 
set  for  dates  later  on. 

I  can  assure  you  that  these  meetings 
at  all  levels  are  characterized  by  candid 
give-and-take  and,  in  aggregate,  cover 
virtually  every  issue  on  either  our 
international  or  bilateral  agendas.  In 
short,  1  believe  that  the  consultative 
process  with  Japan  is  among  the  most 
active  we  maintain  with  any  country. 

Security  and  the  Security  Treaty 

One  of  the  subjects  about  which  we  con- 
sult most  often  is  that  of  security.  But 
before  touching  on  some  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  to  promote  our  common 
defense  interests,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  mutual  security  treaty 
itself.  Members  of  the  Japan-America 
Society  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
central  place  the  treaty  has  occupied  in 
the  U.S. -Japan  relationship  for  these 
many  years.  It  has  promoted  the  direct 
defense  interests  of  both  countries,  sym- 
bolized Japan's  link  to  the  United  States 
and  the  West,  and  been  a  key  factor  in 
maintaining  regional  stability.  None  of 
this  has  changed.  While  you  have  heard 
it  before,  let  me  confirm  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  as  strongly  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  mutual  security 
treaty  with  Japan  as  it  ever  has  been. 

Public  discussion  of  Japanese 
defense  of  late  has  focused  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  question  of  Japanese  de- 
fense spending.  While  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue,  preoccupation  with  it  has 
obscured  some  of  the  real  progress 
Japan  has  made  in  contributing  to  our 
mutual  defense  interests.  For  example. 
long-needed  joint  planning  got  underway 
with  the  adoption  of  guidelines  for 
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U.S. -Japan  defense  cooperation  in  1978. 
Since  that  time,  regular  discussions  have 
been  held  on  how  best  to  meet  various 
contingencies  through  cooperation  in 
such  essential  areas  as  logistics,  com- 
munications, command-and-control,  and 
intelligence.  There  have  also  been  a  con- 
comitant series  of  joint  naval,  air,  and 
ground  exercises  between  U.S.  and 
Japanese  forces. 

Another  area  that  merits  mention  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  Japanese 
Government  contributes  to  the  presence 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Japan.  This  effort  has 
grown  over  the  years  and  now  comes  to 
about  $1  billion  annually.  In  1977,  Japan 
agreed  to  share  labor  costs  for  our  bases 
and  in  1978  expanded  that  share.  At  the 
same  time,  Japan  has  done  more  and 
more  to  replace  our  aging  facilities 
there.  Nor  can  we  overlook  Japan's  long- 
term  program  of  modernization  for  its 
self-defense  forces,  a  program  entailing 
major  purchases  of  sophisticated  U.S. 
systems.  We  have  also  begun  to  move 
toward  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
in  the  development  of  defense-related 
technology,  an  approach  that  should 
become  increasingly  important  over  the 
next  several  years.  In  all  these  areas, 
progress  has  thus  been  substantial  and 
gratifying. 

Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  Japan  can  and  should  do  more. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  are  not  fully 
satisified  with  Japan's  present  level  of 
defense  expenditures,  our  ongoing 
security  dialogue  with  the  Japanese  does 
not  dwell  on  specific  amounts  and 
percentages  but  more  properly  is  fo- 
cused on  such  fundamental  questions  as 
our  respective  roles  and  missions.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Japanese  are  willing  to  do 
more  to  share  our  common  security 
burden.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  support 
for  heightened  defense  effort  in  his  joint 
communique  with  President  Reagan  last 
spring  was  but  one  manifestation  of  that 
will.  I  also  recall  his  remarks  before  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington  that 
Japan  was  willing  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  defense  of  the  home  islands 

to  a  distance  of  1,000  nautical  miles. 

We  see  urgent  needs,  especially  in 
tion  of  Japanese  territory  and 
i '    through  stronger  cap- 
abilities in  antisubmarine  warfare  and 

air  •:•  well  as  improved  combat 

Still,  we  respecl  the  obvious 
■  the  final  i  arc  up  to  the 

the  I  f.S.  defense 

a  product  of  our  own  deci- 

■'•  e  an  ainly  cognizant  of 

■■rial  and  polii  nuts 

he  Japam   •  Go  rernmenl 


must  deal.  We  have  no  intention  of  call- 
ing them  into  question,  nor  will  we 
disregard  the  sensitivities  of  Japan's 
neighbors  in  the  Asia/Pacific  region. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  continue 
to  solidify  a  close  defense  relationship. 
In  so  doing,  we  will  continue  to  utilize 
the  many  channels  for  consultation  that 
we  possess,  ranging  from  exchanges  at 
the  level  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  to  the  semiweekly  meetings  of 
the  joint  committee  charged  with  man- 
aging our  relations  under  the  status-of- 
forces  agreement.  Defense-ralated  in- 
cidents such  as  the  tragic  sinking  of  the 
Nissho  Maru  may  occur,  but  with  good 
will  on  both  sides  we  should  be  able  to 
manage  them  in  a  way  which  prevents 
damage  to  our  mutual  security  interests. 

The  Economic  Front 

As  members  of  this  society  are  well 
aware,  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  economies 
are  intertwined  to  a  degree  never  before 
experienced  in  international  trade.  With 
well  over  $60  billion  in  total  bilateral 
trade  likely  this  year,  this  relationship 
constitutes  our  largest  single  overseas 
trading  relationship.  Over  time  we  have 
dealt  successfully  with  a  range  of 
specific  trade  issues  that  have  emerged 
from  that  relationship,  including  textiles, 
steel,  color  television,  and  automobiles. 
But  on  both  sides  we  are  alert  to  the 
possibility  that  other  such  issues  might 
arise  again,  and  concert  to  devise  ways 
of  avoiding  them  or  ameliorating  their 
impact. 

This  year  will  see  a  record  U.S. 
deficit  with  Japan  with  estimates  as  high 
as  $15  billion.  Measured  against  total 
trade,  the  amount  seems  a  bit  less  over- 
whelming, perhaps,  but  it  is  still  a  for- 
midable sum. 

In  contrast  to  recent  similar  periods, 
however,  there  are  no  specific  issues  on 
which  attention  is  focused  right  now. 
Our  recent  discussions,  consequently, 
have  centered  on  more  general  ways  of 
expanding  our  markets  in  Japan,  such  as 
removal  of  nontariff  barriers,  changes  in 
Japanese  consumption  habits,  and  ways 
in  which  we  can  work  together  to  over- 
come reluctance  of  Japanese  manufac- 
turers to  change  traditional  procurement 
practices. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  addressing 
U.S.  structural  factors  influencing  our 
own  competitive  position.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  established  programs 
encouraging  capital  investment,  produc- 
tivity improvements,  and  so  on.  In 
Japan,  Minister  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  Tanaka  earlier  this  year 
encouraged  Japanese  producers  to  in- 
creai  e  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 


These  policies  and  actions  all  will  take 
time,  however,  to  show  results.  These 
are  no  quick  fixes. 

In  the  Japanese  view,  some  L'.S. 
policies,  tight  money  especially,  have 
made  the  situation  more,  difficult.  The 
policies,  they  say,  have  helped  hold 
down  the  value  of  the  yen,  making 
Japanese  goods  even  more  attractive 
and  U.S.  goods  less  competitive,  as  w 
as  encouraging  capital  to  flow  to  the 
United  States. 

In  grappling  with  these  issues,  th< 
United  States  continues  to  persist  in  i 
dedication  to  free  trade,  in  its  resistai 
to  protectionist  pressures,  and  in  its  « 
phasis  that  ultimately  it  is  the  global 
balance  which  is  critical.  We  also  give 
credit  to  the  substantial  progress  mac 
so  far.  Japan's  performance  in  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade]  has  been  impressive,  and  then 
has  been  considerable  progress  in  ope 
ing  Japanese  markets  to  such  producl 
as  beef,  citrus,  and  tobacco.  We  shall 
continue  to  pursue  our  ultimate  objec- 
tives of  full  liberalization.  The  openinj 
of  NTT  (Japan's  telephone  and  telegr; 
corporation)  procurement  to  foreign  r 
ders  deserves  special  mention.  And  it 
appears,  we  have  reached  a  forward- 
looking  agreement  on  semiconductors 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  ground 
complacency.  The  fact  remains  that  I 
markets  are  entered  easily,  and  the 
perception  persists  that  Japanese 
markets  are  closed.  There  are,  in  fac. 
still  some  real  barriers  in  the  form  of 
maining  quotas,  in  the  application  of  | 
standards,  and  so  on. 

We  know  that  manufacturing,  dis, 
bution,  and  consumption  are  based  oi 
complex  and  traditional  practices  anc 
relationships.  We  assuredly  do  not  e> 
pect  Japan  to  change  its  socioeconorr 
system.  But  we  do  hope  that  it  will  s 
tain  progress  toward  internationalizi: 
attitudes  and  take  the  initative  in  set 
ing  ways  to  facilitate  increasing  impc . 

As  in  other  fields,  we  have  estab- 
lished consultative  mechanisms  to  de 
with  trade  issues.  We  are  now  holdii 
economic  consultations  at  the  subcabi 
level  twice  a  year.  Those  consultatioi, 
in  turn,  have  produced  a  new  trade  si 
committee,  the  U.S.  side  headed  by  I 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative    i 
David  R.  Macdonald.  That  subcommii 
hopes  to  meet  before  the  end  of  the  I 
to  review  trade  policy  issues,  includi  \ 
the  bilateral  balance.  Additionally,  tl|j 
Commerce  Department  leads  a  spec 
Trade  Facilitation  Committee,  whicl 
deals  with  specific  trade  complaints.! 
senior  working  group  of  the  Trade 
Facilitation  Committee  may  meet  in 
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December  following  Secretarj  of  Com- 
Mice  Baldridge's  current  visit  to 
Pokyo. 

There  art'  several  bilateral  matters 
which,  because  of  time  constraints,  I  can 
Motion  only  in  a  cursory  way.  But  1  do 
vant  to  underline  the  excellent  progress 
,ve  have  had  with  the  Japenese  in  our 
bscussion  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  re- 
rocessing.  Indeed,  we  are  signing  a 
u'\v  interim  agreement  this  week  and 
vill  l>e  following  up  with  talks  aimed  at 
m  eventual  agreement  which  will  run  in- 
lefinitely.  We  are  moving  forward  in 
ither  areas  as  well — civil  aviation 
Hgotiations,  fisheries  talks,  and  selen- 
itic and  technological  exchange. 

"onclusion 

n  sum,  then,  let  me  reiterate  where  I 
hink  we  are.  The  U.S. -Japan  relation- 
ship, based  on  congruent  interests  and 
;hared  values,  is  still  the  core  element  of 
>ur  Asia  policy.  Despite  problems  and  ir- 
•i.tan's.  the  relationship  has  stood  up 
veil.  It  is  tougher  and  more  resilient 
han  we  often  realize. 

Even  though,  or  perhaps  because, 
lapan  is  taking  on  a  gradually  expand- 
ng  role  in  international  affairs,  we  both 
lave  l>enefited  from  close  cooperation  on 
i  variety  of  economic  and  political 
ssues.  Much  of  this  cooperation  has 
)een  the  product  of  a  range  of  consulta- 
ions  almost  unparalleled  in  our  relations 
irith  other  friends  and  allies. 

There  are,  of  course,  areas  of  the  re- 
ationship  that  require  continuous  tend- 
ng.  While  a  good  deal  of  progress  has 
ilready  been  made,  there  is  substantially 
nore  that  can  be  done  to  promote  the 
common  defense.  While  our  economic 
:ies  cannot  be  separated  neatly  out  of 
global  trends  and  developments,  and 
•vhile  there  are  no  major  trade  issues 
mmediately  before  us,  we  cannot  rest 
>n  our  laurels.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  our 
economic  policies  and  interchange  re- 
quire close  scrutiny  and  action  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  past  strains. 

In  my  view,  a  continuing  relation- 
ship of  mutual  confidence  and  credibility 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
East  Asia.  A  solid  foundation  exists  to 
sustain  such  a  relationship.  To  insure 
that  the  relationship  will  continue  to 
serve  the  national  interests  of  each,  we 
must  l>e  aware  of  our  mutual  depend- 
ence; we  must  be  considerate  and  pa- 
tient; we  must  be  willing  to  hear  each 
ather  out.  I  think  that  our  record  to 
4ate  in  sustaining  and  expanding  this 
rital  relationship  holds  solid  promise  for 
the  future.B 


Developments  in  Indochina 


by  John  //.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 

on  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
October  82,  1981.  Ambassador  Holdridge 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian 

ami  Pacific  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today  to 
discuss  recent  developments  in  Indo- 
china. Since  I  last  appeared  on  July  15 
before  this  subcommittee  on  the  subject 
of  Indochina,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  important  developments  indicating  a 
consolidation  of  the  international  consen- 
sus in  opposing  Vietnam's  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Kampuchea.  Those  recent 
events  have  demonstrated  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  policy  in  Kampuchea  are 
shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  world  community.  Those  objectives 
are: 

•  To  preserve  the  security  of  the 
ASEAN  states  [Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations],  and  particularly 
that  of  Thailand,  which  now  directly 
confronts  Vietnam's  army  of  occupation 
in  Kampuchea; 

•  The  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea; 

•  Khmer  survival  and  national  self- 
determination;  and 

•  Reduction  of  Soviet  military 
influence  and  elimination  of  Soviet 
military  access  in  Indochina. 

ASEAN  Strategy  and  Kampuchea 

The  first  principle  of  our  Kampuchea 
policy  is  to  support  the  strategy  adopted 
by  ASEAN.  This  Administration,  like 
the  previous  one,  has  given  its  whole- 
hearted endorsement  to  the  ASEAN- 
sponsored  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolutions  on  Kampuchea  as  the  best 
basis  for  a  settlement  of  the  Kampuchea 
problem.  Three  events  during  the  past 
few  months  demonstrated  the  wide  sup- 
port which  ASEAN's  approach  to  the 
Kampuchea  problem  enjoys  in  the 
United  Nations. 

•  In  July,  the  U.N. -sponsored  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Kampuchea, 
which  was  mandated  by  a  U.N.  General 
Assembly  resolution,  was  attended  by  93 
countries  (79  as  regular  attendees  and 
14  as  observers)  representing  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.N.  membership  and  the 
majority  of  the  nonaligned  movement. 


The  conference  declaration,  approved  by 

consensus,  provides  the  framework  for  a 

negotiated  settlement  based  on  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops,  Khmer  self- 
determination  through  tree  elections, 

and  security  guarantees  for  states  in  the 
area.  The  conference  created  an  ad  hoc 
committee  as  a  mechanism  to  pursue  a 
settlement  and  to  recommend  when 
future  sessions  of  the  conference  should 
be  convened.  Vietnam  did  not  attend  the 
July  session  of  the  conference,  but  the 
door  has  been  left  open  for  Hanoi  to  join 
the  conference  process  at  such  time  that 
it  recognizes  that  a  political  settlement 
would  be  in  its  own  best  interest. 

•  In  September,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  to  seat  the  U.N. 
delegation  of  Democratic  Kampuchea. 
The  vote  this  year  in  favor  of  seating 
them,  79  in  favor  versus  36  opposed  and 
31  abstentions,  was  actually  greater 
than  in  previous  years.  This  diplomatic 
success  is  one  more  tribute  to  the  ability 
of  the  ASEAN  states  to  persuade  coun- 
tries from  every  region  of  the  world  of 
the  soundness  of  their  Kampuchea 
strategy.  This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the 
great  majority  of  U.N.  member  states 
supported  seating  the  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea delegation,  not  because  of  any 
affection  for  the  brutal  Khmer  Rouge 
regime  but  rather  because  they  wished 
to  block  any  move  to  confer  legitimacy 
on  the  regime  installed  in  Phnom  Penh 
by  the  Vietnamese  army  and  which  is,  of 
course,  a  complete  creature  of  Vietnam. 

•  The  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  yesterday  [October  21]  by  a  lop- 
sided vote  an  ASEAN  resolution  on 
Kampuchea  which  reiterates  the  call  for 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces  and 
Khmer  self-determination  and  endorses 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea  in  July. 

The  strengthening  of  the  interna- 
tional consensus  opposed  to  Vietnam's 
actions  in  Kampuchea  is  in  part  due  to 
growing  international  condemnation  of 
Vietnam's  aggression  and  also  in  part  is 
a  reflection  of  progress  in  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  of  Kampuchean  resistance 
groups.  In  the  first  week  of  September, 
the  leaders  of  the  three  main  Kam- 
puchean resistance  elements— Son  Sann, 
Khmer  Rouge  Premier  Khieu  Samphan, 
and  Prince  Sihanouk— met  in  Singapore. 
They  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
work  toward  formation  of  a  coalition. 
The  committee  has  met  six  times  in 
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Bangkok,  and,  although  important 
differences  still  must  be  ironed  out,  the 
three  groups  have  made  some  progress 
toward  a  coalition. 

The  development  of  the  non- 
Communist  Khmer  resistance  groups 
will  be  a  long  process  which  will  require 
patience,  as  will  all  of  the  aspects  of 
ASEAN's  Kampuchea  strategy.  Without 
a  viable  non-Communist  alternative,  the 
Kampuchean  conflict  would  have  but 
two  possible  victors:  Pol  Pot  or 
Vietnam's  Heng  Samrin.  The  United 
States  will  never  support  a  strategy 
which  restores  the  former  to  power.  Nor 
can  we  accept  Vietnam's  aggression. 

Pressures  on  Vietnam 

A  great  variety  of  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  military  pressures  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Vietnamese  by  a 
large  consortium  of  countries.  No  one  of 
these  pressures  will  persuade  Hanoi  that 
it  should  negotiate,  but  we  believe  that 
the  combination— maintained  with 
firmness  and  resolve— will  achieve  the 
objectives  of  ASEAN  and  of  ASEAN's 
supporters. 

Vietnam  today  faces  grave  and 
steadily  worsening  economic  problems- 
one  of  the  lowest  standards  of  living  in 
the  world,  a  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem,  an  almost  total  lack  of  hard 
currency.  Hanoi  has  brought  these  prob- 
lems upon  itself  through  its  own 
disastrous  mismanagement  and  through 
its  decision  to  give  its  colonialist  adven- 
ture in  Kampuchea  priority  over  the 
welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The 
major  Western  countries,  and  increas- 
ingly the  multilateral  organizations  as 
well,  have  not  been  willing  to  give 
development  assistance  to  Vietnam  as 
long  as  Hanoi  squanders  its  own  scarce 
resources  in  maintaining  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  Kampuchea. 

Hanoi  has  brought  these  disasters 
upon  itself.  In  pursuit  of  political  ambi- 
tions in  Kampuchea,  the  Vietnamese 
have  chosen  also  to  increase  their 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Ex- 
tremely alarming  indications  of  use  of 
chemical/biological  weapons  in  Kam- 
puchea and  Laos  also  appear  to  be  the 
fruits,  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  military 
cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  situation  on  the  ground  in  Kam- 

ea  (latently  refutes  Hanoi's  claims 
the'  rreversibility"  of  the  situa- 
Kampuchea.  Political  and  military 
e  activity  involving  both  Demo- 
IpUChea  and,  increasingly,  Son 


Sann's  KPNLF  [Kampuchea  People's 
National  Liberation  Front]  forces,  has 
spread  to  most  of  the  country  during  the 
course  of  1981.  Major  roads  are  cut,  am- 
bushes are  frequent,  and  the  rail  link  to 
the  west  frequently  closed.  While  the 
future  of  the  non-Communist  resistance 
remains  an  open  question  and  its  ac- 
tivities largely  defensive,  its  numbers 
are  increasing  and  its  training  and 
organization  and  discipline  improving. 
Vietnam's  own  forces  are  plagued  by 
malaria,  inadequate  food  and  medicines, 
poor  morale,  and  desertions.  The  fledg- 
ling Heng  Samrin  puppet  regime  con- 
tinues to  lack  acceptance  by  the  Kam- 
puchean people. 

The  ASEAN,  European  Economic 
Community,  Japan,  and  we  ourselves 
have  made  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  a 
political  settlement  in  Kampuchea  could 
eventually  lead  to  better  relations  with 
the  West  and  even  the  resumption  of 
suspended  foreign  assistance,  thereby 
reducing  Hanoi's  now  near-total  depend- 
ence on  Moscow.  The  international  com- 
munity, led  by  ASEAN,  has  offered 
Vietnam  an  honorable  way  to  reverse  its 
disastrous  policies.  It  would  not  jeopard- 
ize any  of  Vietnam's  legitimate  interests 
and  would  pave  the  way  for  stability  and 
prosperity  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
Hanoi  knows  that  it  has  this  choice. 
Thus  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
element  of  the  Hanoi  leadership  is  will- 
ing to  change  the  course  of  Vietnam's 
bankrupt  policies. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion that  normalization  of  relations  with 
Vietnam  is  out  of  the  question  as  long  as 
Hanoi  continues  to  occupy  Kampuchea 
and  generally  remains  a  menace  to  other 
countries  of  the  region.  Despite  the 
absence  of  diplomatic  relations,  we  do 
maintain  a  dialogue  with  Hanoi  to  deal 
with  significant  issues,  including  two 
humanitarian  issues — the  accounting  for 
American  prisoners-of-war  and  missing- 
in-action  (POW-MIAs)  and  the  orderly 
departure  from  Vietnam  of  persons  in 
whom  the  United  States  has  a  direct  in- 
terest. I  will  discuss  the  MIA  issue  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Concerning  the  orderly  departure 
program,  we  are  pleased  that  an  ar- 
rangement was  worked  out  late  last 
year,  through  the  mediation  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  which  made  possible  the 
movement  to  this  country  in  December 
and  .January  of  almost  2,000  Vietnamese 
under  the  program.  Very  recently, 
Hanoi  has  again  shown  interest  in  the 


program,  and  the  UNHCR  interviews 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City  have  resumed.  The 
dimensions  of  the  program  remain 
small,  however.  The  orderly  departure 
flights  have  begun  again,  and  this  pro 
gram  will  provide  a  safe  means  of  exii 
for  at  least  a  few  people  who  otherwis 
might  resort  to  perilous  voyages  as  be 
refugees. 

Laos 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  say 
few  words  about  Laos.  As  you  know, 
continue  to  maintain  a  small  Embassy 
Vientiane,  although  in  recent  years  re 
tions  have  been  very  limited  because  c 
Laos'  close  relations  with  Hanoi.  We  c 
not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Lao 
Government,  with  which  we  maintain 
relations.  Vietnam  has  50,000  soldiers 
Laos  and  the  principal  Lao  Communis 
Party  leaders  seem  to  identify  their  o\ 
interests  with  those  of  Hanoi.  Recentl 
there  have  been  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  attempting  to  develop  its  owi 
separate  presence  in  Laos,  including  a 
marked  increase  in  Soviet  involvemen 
in  military  buildup  there. 

Despite  these  powerful  foreign 
influences,  Laos  does  retain  at  least 
some  degree  of  autonomy,  and  many 
officials  there  appear  to  welcome  close 
relations  with  the  West.  Laos  depends 
for  its  economic  survival  on  maintainii 
a  modus  vivendi  with  Thailand.  This 
relationship  with  the  Thais,  who  are 
ethnic  cousins  of  the  Lao,  gives  Vien- 
tiane some  distance  from  Hanoi.  We 
maintain  our  Embassy  in  Vientiane  to 
contribute  to  this  effort  and  to  offer 
some  small  counterbalance  to  the  Sov. 
Vietnamese  influence.  We  are  explorii 
a  few  possibilities  for  marginal  impro1 
ment  in  our  relations  with  Laos  in  wa 
which  could  conceivably  increase  Vien 
tiane's  cooperation  in  POW-MIA  matt 
as  well  as  meet  some  of  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  Laos. 

POW-MIAs 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  by  addres 
ing  the  subject  of  POW-MIAs,  which  • 
mains  one  of  the  most  painful  legacies 
our  long  involvement  in  Indochina.  Til 
Administration  is  committed  to  obtaii 
ing  the  fullest  possible  accounting  fori 
the  POW-MIAs.  We  will  take  every  aJ 
propriate  measure  to  achieve  that  ac-.; 
counting.  We  have  stressed  to  the  Vii 
namese  and  Lao  Governments  in  the  : 
strongest  possible  terms  their  human 
tarian  responsibility  to  provide  all  infl 
mation  available  to  them.  In  July,  the)' 
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ietnamese  made  a  very  small  gesture 
i  the  right  direction  by  returning  the 
.■mains  oi  three  Americans,  but  we  are 
mvinced  that  they  have  not  told  us 
verything  they  know.  In  the  ease  of 
MB,  the  government  there  has  actually 
t-en  less  cooperative  than  Hanoi,  but,  as 
earlier,  we  are  exploring  some 
i  induce  a  greater  interest  on 
leir  and  Vietnam's  part. 

We  view  the  MIA  issue  as  a  humani- 
irian  one  which  should  not  be  linked 
ith  political  or  economic  matters.  At 
Ik  same  time,  we  have  made  it  clear  to 
oth  Laos  and  Vietnam  that  this  is  a 
uitter  oi  utmost  importance  to  the 
jnerican  people,  Congress,  and  Oovern- 
lent. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
il!  U'  published  by  the  committee  and  will 

lilable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
toeuments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
shington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


/isit  of  Thai 
'rime  Minister 


Tha  i  Prime  Minister  Prem 
\nsulawnda  made  a  private  visit  to  the 
'nited  States  October  3-10,  1981.  While 
n  Washington,  D.C,  October  5-8,  he 
let  u-ith  President  Reagan  and  other 
overnment  officials. 

Following  is  President  Reagan's 
oast  given  at  a  luncheon  at  the  White 
louse  honoring  the  Prime  Minister  on 
ktober  6.1 

)n  behalf  of  the  American  people,  it  is  a 
leasure  and  an  honor  to  welcome  you 
nd  your  colleagues  to  the  White  House 
xlay.  I  have  enjoyed  this  opportunity  to 
;et  to  know  you.  Our  conversations  rein- 
urced  for  me  the  importance  of  main- 
aining  the  security,  stability,  and 
ational  development  of  Thailand.  Let 
te  assure  you  that  we  value  your 
ounsel  and  views  on  trends  and 
evelopments  in  your  region. 

Your  country  is  truly  named  "Land 
f  the  Free."  Blessed  by  nature,  the  Thai 
eople  are  peaceful,  hard-working,  and 
ave  never  menaced  their  neighbors. 
Ilessed  equally  by  brilliant  and  dynamic 
Jaders,  their  nation  has  remained  inde- 
endent  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 

Thailand's  relations  with  our  own 
ountry  date  back  more  than  100  years 
■nd  have  been  characterized  by  warm 
riendship  and  close  cooperation.  Our 


sons  and  daughters  have  studied  side-by- 
side  in  each  others'  schools  and  univer- 
sities; our  soldiers  have  fought  and  died 
together  in  two  wars.  We  share  a  rela 
tionship  that's  truly  rare  between  two 
countries,  especially  since  we're 
separated  by  12,000  miles  of  ocean. 

Your  open  society  and  free  enter- 
prise system  are  a  shining  example  for 
the  rest  of  Asia.  The  other  day  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  addressing  the  36th 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank 
that  was  held  here  in  Washington.  And 
one  of  the  points  I  made  to  that 
distinguished  audience  was:  the  societies 
which  have  achieved  the  most  spec- 
tacular, and  broad-based  economic  prog- 
ress, in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  are 
not  the  most  tightly  controlled,  not 
necessarily  the  biggest  in  size  or  the 
wealthiest  in  natural  resources — what 
unites  them  all  is  their  willingness  to 
believe  in  the  magic  of  the  marketplace. 

I  could  have  been  speaking  about 
your  Thailand.  You  can  be  very  proud  of 
what  you  and  your  government  and  your 
people  have  achieved.  The  American 
people  are  very  proud  to  have  con- 
tributed in  a  small  way  to  your  success. 
And  let  me  just  add  that  we  intend, 
within  our  means,  to  maintain  this  con- 
tribution. 

Now  a  menacing  shadow  threatens 
your  country.  We've  talked  about  that 
this  morning — threatens  the  world,  for 
that  matter — the  aggressive  actions  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communists,  backed  by 
Soviet  sponsors,  and  they  pose  a  menace 
to  your  security,  stability,  and  territorial 
integrity.  Supported  by  your  ASEAN 
[Association  for  South  East  Asian 
Nations]  partners,  you  stand  in  the  front 
lines  of  the  great  ideological  struggle  of 
our  century — one  between  free  people 
who  wish  to  live  in  peace  in  societies  of 
law,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  totali- 
tarians  who  despise  human  freedom  and 
seek  to  subvert  or  destroy  it  everywhere 
they  can. 

With  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Kampuchea,  you  and  your  ASEAN  part- 
ners buried  your  differences  and  joined 
together  to  face  the  common  danger. 
The  outcome  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea,  in  the  over- 
whelming vote  to  prevent  the  Viet- 
namese puppet  regime  in  that  country 
from  gaining  a  U.N.  seat,  and  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  rally  the  Khmer  people 
against  the  illegal  occupation  of  their 
country,  all  prove  to  be  noble  resouri 
of  the  ASEAN  endeavor. 

The  nations  in  your  region  are  coop- 
erating to  defend  their  security,  and  the 
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way  is  open  for  ultimate  success.  I  can 
assure  you  that  America  is  ready  to  help 
you  and  ASEAN  to  maintain  your  in- 
dependence against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  Manila  Pact  in  its  clarification 
of  our  bilateral  communique  of  1962  is  a 
living  document.  We  will  honor  the 
obligations  that  it  conveys. 

The  American  people  join  me,  I'm 
sure,  in  conveying  a  warm  greeting  to 
the  royal  family  and  the  people  of 
Thailand.  Nancy,  my  wife,  would  also 
like  you  to  convey  a  message.  She  looks 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  visit 
of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Sirikit,  to  the 
White  House  on  November  5th. 

I'm  going  to  depart  a  little  bit  from 
normal  custom  here  in  proposing  a 
toast.  In  view  of  the  tragedy  that  has 
just  happened,  there  is  a — normally,  you 
know,  we  rise  for  a  toast.  In  one  city  in 
our  land,  Philadelphia,  they  have  had  a 
tradition  for  years  that  you  only  stand 
to  toast  the  (lead.  So  therefore,  I'm 
going  to  propose  a  toast  today  with  all 
of  us  still  seated.2  And  it  is  to  you,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  to  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses, Their  Majesties,  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
continuation  of  close  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  12,  1981. 

L'At  the  time  of  the  luncheon  toast,  the 

Egyptian  Government  had  not  officially  an- 
nounced the  doatli  of  President  Sadat,  so  the 
President  remained  seated. ■ 
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Statements  by  Myer  Rashish,  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  and 
Robert  D.  Hormats,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
October  29,  1981. J 

UNDER  SECRETARY  RASHISH 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  today  on  U.S.  trade  policy.  As  you 
know,  I  feel  especially  strongly  about 
working  with  this  subcommittee  after 
the  years  I  spent  as  its  staff  director. 
The  ambitious  scope  of  these  hearings  is 
itself  an  indication  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  trade  to  the  United  States. 
The  world  trading  system  spins  over  our 
entire  globe  a  web  of  relationships  which 
are  both  competitive  and  complemen- 
tary. This  interweaving  of  interests 
brings  with  it  numerous  advantages,  but 
also,  inevitably  some  problems.  Trade 
policy  is  thus  an  integral  element  of 
foreign  policy.  As  the  Cancun  summit 
graphically  illustrates,  today's  foreign 
policy  is  increasingly  confronted  with 
economic  issues  in  which  trade  policy  is 
an  inextricable  part. 

These  trade  policy  issues  are  of  vital 
importance  to  every  American.  At  U.S. 
urging,  trade  liberalization,  economic 
freedom  with  an  international  dimen- 
sion, characterizes  the  postwar  era  in 
economic  relations.  We  made  great 
progress  in  the  recently  concluded 
Tokyo  Round  in  eliminating  many  re- 
maining tariff  barriers  to  trade  expan- 
sion. We  now  must  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  presented  by  reduc- 
tions in  tariffs  and  elimination  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  by  effectively  promoting 
American  trade.  We  must  also  insure 
that  in  doing  so  we  safeguard  our 
crucial  security  interests.  We  must  find 
ways  of  assisting  the  developing  coun- 
tries  to  utilize  more  fully  the  oppor- 
tunities which  trade  offers  them  for 
rapid  progress  in  development.  We  must 
make  progress  in  securing  international 
aft  ion  to  reduce  further  the  nontariff 
barriers  to  trade,  particularly  in  the 
e  area.  We  must  face  up  to  the 

hard  problems  in  particular  product 
textiles,  steel,  European  Com- 
(EC)  agricultural  commodities, 
And  we  must  look  behind 


trade  in  goods  and  services  to  facilitate 
an  undistorted  flow  of  investment 
among  nations. 

In  considering  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  trade  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
useful  to  consider  the  evolution  which 
has  taken  place.  Trade  has,  of  course, 
always  been  important;  indeed,  taxes  on 
imported  tea  and  a  famous  tea  party  in 
Boston  harbor  helped  to  launch  us  on 
the  path  to  nationhood.  The  continental 
expanse  of  America  has  provided  a 
market  more  accessible  and  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  compatible  than  distant 
markets  overseas.  The  focus  of  most  of 
our  businessmen  for  much  of  our  history 
has  been  inward,  a  disposition  which 
became  increasingly  pronounced  in  this 
century. 

That  focus  has  changed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  in  the  short  space  of  one 
decade.  In  1970  the  ratio  of  U.S. 
exports  to  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
was  4.3%,  a  percentage  still  low  enough 
to  be  considered  of  marginal  importance. 
Exports  have  grown  since  then  at  an  un- 
precedented pace  and  have  doubled  in 
importance  to  our  economy.  Today  the 
ratio  of  exports  to  GNP  is  8.2%,  and 
that  percentage  is  destined  to  increase 
still  further  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s. 

What  has  happened  in  the  United 
States  has  happened  elsewhere.  Coun- 
tries which  were  already  heavily  en- 
gaged in  trade  have  become  even  more 
so.  Countries  which  by  reason  of  under- 
development or  large  internal  markets 
were  minor  trading  nations  have  become 
trade  oriented.  Indeed,  except  for  the 
poorest  nations,  virtually  all  countries 
have  seen  trade  become  of  substantially 
greater  importance  to  their  economic 
growth  and  well-being  with  their  exports 
generally  equal  in  value  to  20%  to  50% 
or  more  of  their  GNP. 

The  rapid  growth  in  world  trade 
brought  with  it  not  only  unprecedented 
prosperity  but  also  specific  problems  of 
adjustment.  Our  exports  are  someone 
else's  imports,  just  as  theirs  are  for  us. 
But  when  we  are  confronted  with 
domestic  problems  arising  out  of  rapid 
import  growth,  as  we  have  been  recent- 
ly, it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
overall  story  is  one  of  rapid  growth  in 
both  the  export  and  the  import  side  of 
our  trade  package. 

In  effect,  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  economy  today — slowly,  unevenly, 
hesitatingly — is  a  repeat  of  U.S.  history 
of  200  years  ago.  Restrictions  on  trade 


provide  short-term  advantages;  in  the 
long  run  they  retard  growth.  A  conti- 
nental trading  economy  is  more  efl 
and  more  productive  than  one  comp 
of  numerous  states;  a  world  trading 
economy  is  more  efficient  yet.  By  1979 
the  average  tariff  levels  in  the  develope< 
countries  stood  at  10.6%,  a  dramatic 
drop  from  postwar  levels.  The  cuts 
agreed  to  in  the  Tokyo  Round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  will 
further  reduce  tariff  levels  to  4.5%  hy 
1987.  Though  the  world  is  not  yet  one 
market,  we  have  progressed  farther 
toward  that  goal  than  would  have 
seemed  possible  35  years  ago. 

It  is  evident,  I  believe,  that  all  the 
agencies  concerned  with  trade  policy 
agree  on  its  importance  and  on  the  neec 
for  continuing  liberalization  of  the  work 
trade  system.  The  special  role  of  the 
Department  of  State  is  to  mesh  our 
trade  and  economic  interests  with  our 
foreign  policy.  Our  role  is  based  on  a 
belief  that  unless  our  trade  policy  and 
foreign  policy  develop  in  tandem,  neithe 
will  achieve  its  objectives.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  State  Department  is 
actively  involved  both  in  formulating  ou 
approach  to  the  trade  policy  issues  we 
believe  will  loom  large  in  the  coming 
years  and  in  devising  and  implementing 
measures  to  resolve  our  problems  with 
particular  countries.  We  pay  especially 
close  attention  to  the  settings  in  which 
we  deal  with  other  countries  in  pursuin) 
our  trade  interests,  whether  multilaters 
forums  for  consultations  such  as  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD),  the  bilateral 
economic  commissions  we  have  with 
many  countries,  or  special  meetings 
dealing  with  topics  requiring  particular 
attention,  such  as  the  recent  summit  at 
Cancun  and  at  the  September  U.N.  Cot 
ference  on  the  Least  Developed  Coun- 
tries in  Paris.  From  the  nadir  of  protec 
tionism  in  the  1930s,  we  have  success- 
fully moved  to  our  present  relatively 
open  world  trading  system  by  recogniz 
ing  that  trade  liberalization  is  an  incre- 
mental process  in  which  an  appropriate 
political  climate  in  the  relevant  fora  cat 
be  as  important  as  the  underlying  econ 
omic  realities. 

Among  the  major  areas  of  foreign 
policy/trade  policy  interaction  are  East 
West  trade;  trade  relations  with  the 
developing  countries  and  integration  ol 
the  developing  countries  into  the  world 
trading  system;  nontariff  distortions  at 
barriers,  where  progress  will  require 
multilateral  efforts;  and  problems  of 
food  and  agricultural  trade. 
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ast -West  trade  involves  both  strategic 
id  trade  considerations.  This  Admini- 
ration  is  determined  to  insure  that 
onomic  relations  with  the  East  are 
insistent  with  broad  U.S.  political  and 
rmtegic  objectives.  The  importance  that 
6  Administration  has  placed  on  a 
view  of  economic  relations  with  the 
Hnmunist  world  has  been  reflected  in 
e  creation  of  a  senior  interdepart- 
ental  group  on  East-West  economic 
titers.  1  have  chaired  several  meetings 
this  group  which  have  dealt  with  such 
nations  as  COCOM  [Coordinating 
•mmittee  for  East-West  Trade  Policy] 
mtrols  and  Western  dependency  on 
iviet  energy  sources. 

In  the  trade  field  as  in  the  political 
here,  there  are  important  differences 
nong  the  East  European  countries. 
>t  only  are  they  at  differing  levels  of 
onomic  development  but  some  are 

re  open  to  international  trade  than 
hers.  Continued  economic  ties  between 
ese  countries  and  the  United  States 
id  the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  in  our 
terest.  particularly  to  the  extent  that 
ese  ties  serve  to  reinforce  the  East's 
ake  in  the  orderly  functioning  of  the 
>rld  economy  and  to  encourage  these 
untries  to  engage  in  responsible  inter- 
itional  behavior.  However,  we  must  be 
ajilant  in  insuring  that  this  trade  does 
it  damage  our  own  security. 

In  carrying  out  an  East-West  trade 
liev  compatible  with  our  political  and 
curity  objectives,  we  must  work  close- 
with  our  allies.  The  United  States 
•es  not  have  a  monopoly  in  most  areas 
high  technology  and  our  policies  must 
1  coordinated  with  those  of  our  allies  in 
der  to  be  effective.  The  COCOM  high- 
ve\  meeting  agreed  to  at  the  Ottawa 
mmit  is  an  important  step  in  this 
rection.  We  need  to  achieve  a  common 
■rception  of  the  balance  between 
curity  and  commercial  interests  for 
e  Western  allies  as  a  whole. 

The  problems  of  fair  trade  are 
•culiarly  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the 
se  of  these  countries — as  the  concepts 
dumping  and  subsidies  have  no  place 
ternally  in  an  administered  price 
stem — but  we  must  administer  U.S. 
ws  in  this  area.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
me  have  moved  toward  instituting  a 
■nuine  pricing  system  and  effective 
riffs;  four  are  members  of  the  General 
UTeement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


(GATT).  This  requires  thai  we  make 
every  efforl  possible  to  tailor  our 
approach  to  the  individual  country. 

China 

We  are  also  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  China  as  a  growing  factor  in  world 
trade.  China's  exports  increased  from  $S 
billion  in  1977  to  over  $13.5  billion  in 
1979.  China's  imports  grew  even  more 
rapidly  from  $6.6  billion  to  $14.7  billion. 
China's  expanded  role  in  world  trade 
poses  challenges  and  opportunities  for 
the  world  trading  system  and  for  U.S. 
businessmen  and  policymakers.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  China  in  1980  were  $3.7  billion, 
or  approximately  half  our  total  exports 
to  all  Communist  countries.  As  China 
expands  its  trade  relations  with  major 
trading  nations,  integrating  China  more 
fully  into  the  international  trading- 
system  will  be  deserving  of  careful 
attention. 

Developing  Countries 

With  respect  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, this  Administration  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  effort  to  assist  these  coun- 
tries in  their  development  efforts.  The 
President's  speech  in  Philadelphia  earlier 
this  month  spelled  out  eloquently  the 
complexity  of  development.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  trade  is  one  of  its  major 
driving  forces.  Indeed,  one  might  almost 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  route  to 
development  has  been  trodden  most  suc- 
cessfully by  a  handful  of  countries  which 
have  emphasized  trade  and  that  it  is  the 
product  of  an  open  trading  system  and 
internal  policies  which  make  it  possible 
to  capitalize  on  an  open  trading  system. 
We  have  a  strong  record  in  maintaining 
an  open  market.  The  developing  coun- 
tries supply  44%  of  our  imports  and  buy 
37%  of  our  exports.  Even  if  one  ex- 
cludes OPEC,  the  shares  are  still 
high — 26%  of  our  imports  and  29%  of 
our  exports.  This  is  the  most  dynamic- 
export  market  we  have. 

As  you  know,  I  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  Cancun,  where  President 
Reagan  participated  in  one  of  the  most 
impressive  gatherings  ever  held  of  heads 
of  state  and  government  from  developed 
and  developing  countries.  The  meeting 
had  been  intended  as  an  opportunity  for 
a  serious  and  realistic  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  development  without  the 
posturing  which  so  often  accompanies 
highly  publicized  international  meetings. 


I  believe  we  can  take  great  satisfaction 
in  having  achieved  this  goal. 

The  President  had  private  discus- 
sions with  all  the  developing  country 
leaders  present  at  Cancun.  I  believe  that 
these  meetings  and  the  President's  par- 
ticipation in  the  plenary  sessions  have 
done  much  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  lacks  a  positive  approach 
to  development. 

The  plenary  sessions  focused  on  four 
specific  issues:  on  food  security  and 
agricultural  development,  energy,  money 
and  financial  questions,  and  trade.  The 
discussion  on  trade  took  note  of  the 
importance  of  trade  and  industrialization 
in  the  development  process.  Several  par- 
ticipants iaid  particular  stress  on  price 
stabilization  for  international  com- 
modities. Many,  including  ourselves, 
looked  to  the  proposed  GATT  ministerial 
in  1982  as  a  forum  for  addressing  the 
trade  problems  of  developing  countries 
in  a  pragmatic  way.  The  role  of  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  (GSP) 
was  favorably  cited.  We  underlined  the 
benefit  the  developing  countries  receive 
from  our  very  open  market. 

In  the  trade  area  we  are  working  in 
a  number  of  areas  to  follow  up  the  con- 
structive proposals  which  emerged  from 
Cancun. 

•  In  our  preparations  for  the  GATT 
ministerial,  we  intend  to  give  a  promi- 
nent place  to  issues  affecting  trade  with 
developing  countries.  Our  goal  is  a  more 
integrated  and  better  disciplined  interna- 
tional marketplace  in  which  access  to  ex- 
port markets  for  all  countries  is  improv- 
ed. The  proposed  negotiations  on  a 
safeguards  code  are  one  area  in  which 
we  and  the  developing  countries  share 
similar  concerns.  We  also  share  their 
eagerness  to  see  GATT  expand  its  effort 
to  reduce  nontariff  barriers. 

•  We  plan  to  consult  extensively 
and  in  depth  with  developing  countries 
on  the  GATT  ministerial.  Our  goal  here 
is  twofold.  First,  we  believe  that  such 
consultations  are  essential  if  the  meeting 
is  to  succeed  in  pointing  us  toward 
mutually  beneficial  solutions  to  the 
world's  trade  problems.  Second,  we 
believe  that  it  would  strengthen  both  the 
GATT  system  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries' trade  potential  for  them  to  become 
more  actively  involved  in  the  GATT 
process. 

•  The  Administration  intends  to 
seek  an  extension  of  GSP.  This  program 
is  relatively  modest  in  relation  to  our 
total  trade— 3%  of  our  imports  come  in 
duty  free  under  GSP  or  about  12%  of 
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our  imports  from  non-OPEC  developing 
countries.  All  the  evidence  suggests, 
however,  that  it  has  been  an  extremely 
useful  incentive  to  developing  countries 
to  rely  more  on  their  own  energies  and 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  international 
marketplace  as  a  source  of  the  economic 
growth  they  need.  We  share  your  con- 
cern about  the  high  concentration  of 
GSP  benefits  among  a  few  countries 
which  are  relatively  successful  in  inter- 
national trade.  Although  I  would  note 
that  both  the  competitive-need  provi- 
sions of  the  law  and  our  graduation 
policy  have  brought  the  percentage  of 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  top  five  bene- 
ficiaries down  considerably  since  the 
first  years  of  the  program.  We  will  be 
working  closely  with  you  in  developing 
proposals  for  an  extended  GSP  pro- 
gram. 

•  Most  fundamentally,  of  course, 
the  Cancun  meeting  underlined  the  im- 
portance of  the  free  trade  posture  the 
Administration  has  adopted.  There  are 
many  other  reasons  why  we  must  keep 
our  market  as  open  as  possible,  but  the 
impact  of  our  trade  policies  on  develop- 
ing countries  is  one  we  must  not  forget. 

Before  I  leave  the  theme  of  our 
trade  relations  with  developing  coun- 
tries, I  would  like  to  underline  one  area 
to  which  we  have  been  devoting  partic- 
ular attention  in  recent  months.  As  you 
know,  the  economic  health  and  political 
stability  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  area 
have  been  very  much  on  our  minds.  We 
are  convinced  that  more  vigorous 
economic  expansion  is  essential  to  a 
political  evolution  which  avoids  violence, 
dshed,  and  repression. 
We  have  had  extensive  consultations 
with  the  countries  of  the  area  and  with 
other  interested  governments — Canada, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  a  number  of 
European  countries — which  share  our 
concern.  We  are  developing  a  series  of 
interrelated  proposals  designed  to 
stimulate  investment,  especially  in  the 
private  sector,  and  to  encourage  trade 
on  which  these  small  economies  inevi- 
tably must  rely  in  order  to  experience 
solid])  based  economic  growth.  We  hope 
this  coordinated  approach  will  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  economic 

lopmenl  of  the  area.  Other  donors 
peel  to  provide  parallel  support 
through  whatever  means 
th  their  development 
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Our  OECD  Partners 

Despite  the  impressive  growth  in  the 
developing  countries'  participation  in 
international  trade,  the  other  OECD 
countries  are  likely  to  remain  extremely 
important  trading  partners  for  the 
United  States.  Over  half  our  trade  is 
with  these  countries.  As  these  mature 
economies  expand,  they,  like  us,  face  the 
challenge  of  adjustment  in  industries 
which  are  no  longer  competitive.  They 
are  also  devoting  increased  attention  to 
sectors  where  we  have  enjoyed  a  strong 
competitive  lead  in  world  markets,  serv- 
ices, and  high  technology. 

Effective  consultations  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  more  effective 
relationships  with  our  trading  partners. 
In  the  case  of  Japan,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  subcabinet  consultations  will  be  held 
semiannually,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
subcabinet  group  will  be  supplemented 
by  meetings  of  a  trade  subcommittee 
which  was  launched  in  September.  We 
expect  this  arrangement  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  address  trade  issues  in 
a  more  systematic  and  continuous 
fashion.  Semiannual  high-level  consulta- 
tions are  also  held  with  the  European 
Communities.  In  addition,  our  regular 
meetings  with  other  OECD  members 
have  provided  a  useful  forum  for  discus- 
sions of  trade  issues,  e.g.,  trade  in  serv- 
ices. 

In  discussing  trade  with  Japan, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the  per- 
sistent Japanese  surplus  in  its  trade  in 
goods  and  services  with  the  United 
States  since  the  mid-1960s.  The  reason 
for  this  is  largely  structural — the  goods 
the  United  States  imports  from  Japan 
match  Japanese  exports  more  closely 
than  American  exports  match  Japanese 
import  requirements.  Special  temporary 
conditions  such  as  U.S.  inflation,  high 
U.S.  interest  rates,  a  weak  yen  and 
strong  dollar,  and  a  slowed  Japanese 
growth  rate  can  exacerbate  the  im- 
balance. 

Countries  must  not  be  overly  con- 
cerned about  bilateral  trade  or  current 
account  imbalance  as  long  as  their 
overall  international  positions  are  sus- 
tainable in  the  long  term.  The  United 
States  has  enjoyed  modest  current 
accounts  surpluses  for  the  past  2  years 
and  so  far  in  1981,  though  we  anticipate 
falling  into  deficit  for  next  year.  Japan's 
current  account  has  been  in  deficit  the 
past  2  years  but  is  expected  to 


strengthen  impressively  in  1982  from 
this  year's  moderate  surplus. 

Large  economies  like  the  United 
States  and  Japan  should  be  conscious 
the  impact  of  their  economic  policies  c 
each  other,  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
on  the  trading  system  as  a  whole.  Jap 
appears  to  be  increasingly  concerned  1 
find  ways  of  preventing  its  trade  sur- 
pluses with  the  United  States  and  EC 
from  reaching  levels  that  strengthen 
protectionist  forces.  I  referred  earlier 
the  trade  subcommittee,  under  the  aej 
of  the  U.S. -Japan  subcabinet  consulta- 
tions, which  will  tackle  this  problem  a 
head  off  troublesome  issues  before  th< 
generate  irresistible  pressure  for  prot< 
tion. 

Japan's  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  for  example,  is 
working  hard  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  manufactured  imports.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must,  on  our  side,  plac 
Japan's  trade  surplus  in  the  context  o; 
our  overall  relatively  favorable  payme 
position  and  the  knowledge  that  govei 
ment  action  designed  to  eliminate  our 
bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  if  it 
has  the  effect  of  restricting  trade,  wot 
result  in  a  net  loss  of  economic  pros- 
perity for  both  regions. 

The  growing  surplus  we  have  en- 
joyed with  the  European  Community 
since  the  early  1970s  has  helped  offse" 
our  deficits  with  Japan  and  other  coui 
tries.  This  surplus  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  $17.4  billion  this  year.  While  c 
balance  in  1981  is  likely  to  remain 
favorable,  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Community  will  not  be  easy.  Unemplc 
ment,  which  has  been  increasing  in  all 
10  member  states,  reached  a 
Community-wide  level  of  8.3%  in 
September.  Protectionist  pressures  ar 
strong  in  many  sectors. 

One  area  of  continuing  concern  w 
be  the  adverse  effects  of  the  EC's  con 
mon  agricultural  policy  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural trade.  As  the  EC  disposes  of 
more  and  more  of  its  excess  productk 
through  subsidized  exports,  we  will  h; 
to  insure  the  rights  and  interests  of  o 
exporters  are  protected.  Steel  is  anot 
problem  area,  where  we  face  excep- 
tionally high  levels  of  imports  at  a  tin 
when  Europe  is  cutting  back  employ- 
ment in  an  effort  to  modernize  its  in- 
dustry. These  and  other  trade  problen 
will  require  close  attention  and  carefi 
management  in  the  months  to  come. 

We  will  also  have  to  work  with 
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nor  trading-  partners  on  some  of  our 
lore  general  trade  concerns. 

•  In  an  era  of  relatively  low  duties. 
untariff  barriers  act  as  the  major  ini- 
adhnent  to  international  trade.  One  of 
le  major  accomplishments  of  the  Tokyo 
ound  was  to  make  a  start  at  dealing 
ith  these  nontariff  harriers.  The 
•odes"  agreed  to  during  these  negotia- 
OH  are  being  put  into  effect.  We  need 

l  make  them  work  as  effectively  as 
..ssible  and  to  develop  greater  inter- 
■tktnal  discipline  and  a  body  of  case 
m  and  agreed  procedures  and  rules  in 
ich  key  fields  as  export  subsidies, 
imping,  and  international  bidding  for 
overnment  procurement. 

•  The  United  States  is  much  in- 
rested  in  trade  in  services,  as  this  is 
le  of  the  most  dynamic  areas  of  our 
NBomy.  Our  1979  export  receipts  from 
•n  ices  totaled  more  than  $76  billion, 
most  a  fourfold  increase  over  the  1971 
■vel  of  $19.1  billion.  Services  account 

o  of  U.S.  exports  and  employ 
[)%  of  the  nonagricultural  U.S.  work 
>rce. 

•  Investment  performance  require- 
lents  and  incentives  which  are  increas- 
igly  being  adopted  by  a  number  of 
iuntries,  largely  in  the  developing 
orld,  are  another  source  of  potential 
■ade  distortion  harmful  to  our  economic 
iterests.  Our  goal  is  the  maintenance  of 
n  open  investment  system— one  that  is 
ased  to  the  extent  possible  on  a  com- 
lon  framework  and  understanding  of 

le  basic  ground  rules.  In  instances  in 
hich  investment  is  attracted  by  incen- 
ves  including  protective  tariffs,  which 
Iter  the  marketplace's  allocation  of 
?sources,  the  trade  consequences  must 
e  weighed  along  with  the  investment 
?sults.  Performance  requirements 
hich  mandate  a  specified  level  of 
sports  likewise  may  distort  trade  pat- 
?rns,  requiring  a  balancing  of  interests. 
hough  formulation  of  "rules  of  the 
ame"  will  not  be  easy,  with  U.S. 

as  investment  totaling  $192.6 
illion  by  the  end  of  1979  (on  a  balance- 
f-payments  basis),  the  desirability  of 
ttempting  to  do  so  seems  evident. 

The  close  links  between  our  trade 
"als  and  our  ability  to  cooperate  with 
ur  key  trade  partners  are  only  one 
sample  of  the  interdependence  of  our 
i>litical  relations  and  U.S.  trade  and 
Donomic  policy.  We  believe  that  the 

is  economic  recovery  plan  will 
iy  the  foundation  not  only  for  a  more 
us  U.S.  economy  but  also  for 


stronger  and  healthier  ties  with  our 
allies.  In  this  type  of  an  international 
environment  the  United  States  can  more 
effectively  pursue  its  broader  foreign 

policy  goals. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  going  over 
our  trade  policies  in  great  detail  in  the 
next  few  days.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
poSt-CanCUn  period  details  will  change 

and  new  initiatives  will  he  developed. 

Vet  there  is  a  constancy  in  the  sweep  of 
trade  policy  and  objectives  which  will 
endure.  1  and  the  Department  look  for- 
ward to  cooperating  with  you  now  and 
in  the  months  ahead. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
HORMATS 

I  appreciate  your  having  invited  me  to 
participate  in  these  oversight  hearings 
on  U.S.  trade  policy  and  the  opportunity 

to  discuss  the  trade  agenda  for  the 
1980s.  The  next  several  years  pose  enor- 
mous challenges  for  U.S.  trade  policy 
and  significant  dangers  to  the  inter- 
national trading  system.  Pressures  re- 
sulting from  slow  growth,  high 
unemployment  and  inflation  in  many 
countries,  increased  international  com- 
petition, and  new  trade  and  investment 
distortions  are  imposing  major  and 
growing  strains  on  the  international 
trading  system.  As  a  result,  that  system 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  its  most  serious 
crisis  in  the  postwar  period. 

It  will  be  important  for  the  United 
States  to  develop — as  Japan  has  already 
done — its  own  vision  for  the  1980s  in 
order  to  define  the  longer  term  objective 
of  I'.S.  trade  policy.  That  vision  should 
be  based  on  an  effort  to  expand  our  own 
exports  and  to  support  an  international 
trading  system  which  both  opens  new 
opportunities  for  world  trade  and  seeks 
a  reduction  in  the  subsidies  and  other- 
distortions  which  limit  those  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  enormous. 
Our  economic  well-being  depends  on  our 
actively  and  forcefully  promoting  the 
trade  interests  of  our  citizens  and 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  the 
international  trading  system  in  order  to 
insure  the  health  of  the  international 
economy.  Years  ago  the  United  States 
took  the  view  that,  as  the  strongest 
economy  in  the  world  and  as  a  country 
which  had  an  international  leadership 
role,  we  could — either  for  political 
reasons  or  because  we  did  not  think  it 
would  matter  much  to  our  economy — 
make  trade  concessions  or  ignore  trade 
actions  by  others  which  did,  in  fact, 


adversely  affect  our  economic  interests. 
That  day  has  long  since  passed.  Today 
we  are  in  a  more  competitive  world,  and 
roughly  8%  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  millions  of  I  '.S.  jobs  are  ac 
counted  for  b\  exports.  Other  countries, 
both  in  order  to  stimulate  jobs  and  off 
set  oil-related  trade  deficits,  are  utilizing 
governmental  supports  or  incentives  to 
encourage  exports  or  discourage  im- 
ports. And  investment-related  trade 
distortions  are  on  the  increase.  In  many 
cases  \vvv  trade  today  is  more  of  a  myth 
than  a  reality. 

Trade  Agenda  for  the  1980s 

In  light  of  this  changed  environment, 
what  should  be  the  basis  for  our  policies 
in  the  1980s— the  vision  of  the  1980s 
which  we  should  seek  to  promote? 

First,  we  need  to  work  toward 
reducing  and  eventually  eliminating 
the  many  nontariff  barriers  and  export 
subsidies  which  distort  international 
trade.  This  process  was  begun  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  It  must 
be  continued  in  this  decade  as  well.  The 
types  of  distortion  of  greatest  concern 
fall  into  the  two  most  important  areas  of 
American  competitiveness— high  tech- 
nology and  agriculture.  Together  these 
represent  the  strongest  elements  of  U.S. 
trade  performance  and  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  decade  ahead.  But 
our  performance  in  these  areas  will  be 
strong  only  if  we  seek  vigorously  to  pre- 
vent others  from  imposing  impediments 
or  providing  subsidies  which  limit  our 
export  opportunities. 

Many  countries  protect  or  support 
high  technology  industries  for  nation- 
alistic reasons,  believing  that  the  capa- 
city to  produce  the  newest  generation  of 
computers,  integrated  circuits,  or  similar 
types  of  equipment  is  necessary  to  their 
national  economic  health.  In  so  doing, 
they  both  limit  U.S.  export  potential  and 
reduce  the  incentives  for  technological 
innovation  in  their  own  economies.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  Western 
Europe.  Japan  takes  the  problem  one 
step  further,  using  and  abusing  an  in- 
fant industry  argument.  It  frequently 
builds  up  a  domestic  industry  through 
government  support  or  protection  to  the 
point  that  the  industry  becomes  a  for- 
midable international  competitor,  at 
which  time  the  Japanese  call  for  free 
trade  in  that  particular  sector.  Assertive 
U.S.  actions  will  be  needed  in  order  to 
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achieve  a  greater  degree  of  international 
consensus  to  limit  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment intervention  in  these  areas. 

With  respect  to  agriculture,  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  made 
some,  but  not  nearly  enough,  progress. 
Agricultural  exports  are  vital  to  our 
domestic  economy.  We  are  the  most  effi- 
cient supplier  in  the  world.  Other  coun- 
tries, for  domestic  social  or  political 
reasons,  protect  their  agricultural  sec- 
tors or  subsidize  agricultural  exports. 
The  inefficiencies  which  result  penalize 
their  domestic  consumers  and  taxpayers 
and  seriously  distort  world  trade.  A 
hard  look  at  this  issue  will  be  needed  in 
the  future.  Our  goal  for  the  1980s  must 
be  a  more  open  and  less  interventionist 
system  of  international  agricultural 
trade.  In  particular,  we  need  a  fresh  and 
more  effective  international  approach  to 
the  problem  of  agricultural  subsidies. 

Second,  investment-related  trade 
distortions  pose  an  enormous  threat  to 
the  world  economy.  We  risk  today,  in 
the  international  investment  arena,  a 
deterioration  in  the  climate  similar  to 
that  experienced  in  the  world  trading 
arena  in  the  1930s.  During  that  period, 
countries  adopted  nationalistic  trade 
policies  based  on  short-term  economic 
perspectives.  Following  World  War  II, 
the  world  made  considerable  progress  in 
developing  an  international  framework 
for  trade  matters.  Although  we  still 
have  some  distance  to  go,  the  direction 
and  emphasis  of  our  effort  are  correct. 

In  the  investment  area,  however,  no 
comparable  framework  has  emerged, 
largely  because  there  was  an  inter- 
national consensus  favoring  a  relatively 
free  flow  of  investment  capital.  Now,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  economic  down- 
turns of  the  1970s,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  developed  and  developing 
nations  alike  to  move  in  the  wrong 
direction— to  increase  intervention  in  the 
investment  area  to  accomplish  short- 
term  economic  objectives.  This  can  only 


come  at  the  expense  of  broader  long- 
term  interests.  A  major  goal  of  the 
1980s  must  be  to  reverse  this  trend 
through  international  understandings 
and  rules  upholding  an  open  and  less 
interventionist  investment  climate. 

Third,  a  key  objective  for  the 
1980s  will  be  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade  in  services  and  prevent  new 
ones.  As  in  the  case  of  investment, 
there  are  few  understandings  or  rules 
which  regulate  the  degree  to  which 
governments  can  intervene  to  limit  the 
access  of  foreign  service  industries  to 
their  markets.  This  will  not  be  an  easy 
process.  The  United  States  is  very  com- 
petitive in  this  sector,  and  many  other 
countries  do  not  share  our  desire  to 
open  up  trade  and  services.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  seek  to  protect  their  service 
industries  from  having  to  compete  with 
ours. 

Services  will  also  be  difficult  to 
negotiate  because  of  their  complexity 
and  variety  and  because  many  in  the 
United  States  are  state,  rather  than 
nationally,  regulated. 

One  area  of  particular  importance — 
which  is  intimately  related  to  our 
strength  in  high  technology — is  insuring 
the  free  flow  of  data  across  borders.  A 
standstill  on  new  impediments  to  trans- 
border  data  flows  and  a  common  effort 
to  remove  those  which  now  exist  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  economy  and  the  world 
economy  in  the  decade  ahead.  Impedi- 
ments in  this  area,  conversely,  will  be 
detrimental  to  business  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Fourth,  the  GATT  system  needs  to 
be  strengthened.  The  GATT  code  com- 
mittees need  to  be  made  more  effective. 
The  GATT  will  need  to  evolve  new 
structures  for  dealing  with  trade  bar- 
riers tied  in  with  domestic  policies, 
including  those  related  to  trade  in  serv- 
ices and  to  investment  policies.  In  addi- 
tion, a  major  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
increase  the  participation  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  GATT  and,  in 
particular,  in  the  various  codes.  The 
trading  system,  and  the  developing 
countries'  own  economic  prospects, 
would  be  strengthened  by  their  assum- 
ing greater  responsibility  for,  and  de- 
riving commensurate  benefits  from,  in- 
creased participation  in  the  world 
trading  system. 


U.S.  Economy 

Over  the  next  decade  we  will  face  a 
world  which  differs  greatly  from  the 
world  in  which  the  trade  policies  and 
rules  of  the  past  were  developed.  Com- 
petition from  Japan  and  the  newly  in- 
dustrialized nations  will  be  particularly 
intense.  We  will  need  a  strong  domestic 
economy  to  meet  the  competition.  Our 
own  domestic  competitiveness  will  re- 
quire increased  investment,  research  ar 
development,  and  productivity.  New 
means  of  producing  energy,  new  gener; 
tions  of  computers  and  semiconductors, 
and  innovative  methods  of  transmitting 
data  are  just  some  of  the  areas  in  whicl 
American  technology  has  played  the 
leading  role.  These  developments,  wide! 
applied,  can  help  to  strengthen  the  com 
petitiveness  of  traditional  American  in- 
dustries such  as  steel  and  autos  and  pn 
vide  major  new  lines  of  American  ex- 
ports. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
our  competitiveness  and  the  oppor- 
tunities we  hope  to  create  inter- 
nationally for  expanding  trade,  a  major 
and  highly  creative  export  promotion 
effort  will  be  required.  Strong  support 
for  U.S.  activities  abroad,  creative  use 
of  a  host  of  U.S.  export  financing  and 
promotion  programs,  and  identification 
of  growing  markets  in  the  developing 
world  for  special  promotional  efforts  ar 
attention  will  be  particularly  important. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing; 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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ioviet-West  European 
latural  Gas  Pipeline 


I  Robert  I).  Hormats 

■i  befon  tin  Subcommittee 
iij.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 
■  ment  Processes  of  tin  Senate  Corn- 
eal Affairs  on 
■■  U.  1981.  Mr.  Hormats  is  Assist- 
retary  for  Economic  mid 
--  Affairs.1 

um  pleased  to  be  here,  along  with  my 
leagues  from  the  Departments  of 
iergy  and  Commerce,  to  discuss  the 
ed  Western  Siberia  to  Western 
orope  natural  gas  pipeline.  As  you 
low.  this  prospective  project  has  been 
e  subject  of  considerable  international 
ni  domestic  controversy. 

This  attention  is  well  deserved, 
sues  relating  to  the  pipeline  are  among 
ie  most  complex  facing  us  and  our 
oropean  allies.  This  issue  cuts  across  a 
imber  of  policy  areas  including  Easi- 
est commerce,  alliance  politics,  and 
lergy  security.  The  West  European- 
•viet  pipeline  issue  and  the  manner  in 
bich  the  Western  alliance  deals  with  it 
ill  have  significant  short-  and  long- 
rm  security,  political,  energy,  and 
onomic  ramifications. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  concerns  about  the  pipeline. 
ithin  the  executive  branch,  we  have 
Uored  a  broad  set  of  analytical  ques- 
>ns  in  the  context  of  our  deliberations 
i  this  project  and  East-West  energy 
latioiis  more  generally.  Our  strong 
incem  is  that  this  project  crosses  the 
reshold  of  a  prudent  level  of  European 
(pendency  on  Soviet  gas.  But  because 
e  Europeans  see  this  project  as 
ihancing  their  energy  security  by  per- 
Kng  them  to  diversity  away  from  oil 
id  unpredictable  suppliers,  our  simply 
ijecting  to  the  project  would  be  an  in- 
lequate  response.  We,  therefore,  plan 
suggest  to  the  European  countries 
ternative  ways  in  which  European 
security  can  be  enhanced,  in- 
jdiiiK  measures  they  can  take  on  their 
fa  as  well  as  those  on  which  we  and 
n  cooperate. 

M>  colleagues  from  other  executive 
[encies  will  discuss  commerical  factors 
id  alternative  energv  options  available 
the  Europeans.  I  will  address  my 
mments  to  the  energv  security  aspect 
the  pipeline  and  the  role  of  gas  in 
irope's  energy  profile. 


European  Gas  Consumption 

During  the  1970s,  natural  gas  became 
an  increasingly  important  fuel  in  Euro- 
pean markets.  A  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  advent  of  advanced  explora- 
tion and  production  technologies,  dis- 
covery and  development  of  additional 
European  gas  reserves,  and  the  decline 
of  the  European  coal  industry,  con- 
tributed to  the  expanded  production  and 
use  of  gas. 

Of  particular  importance  was  the 
economic  and  political  volatility  of  inter- 
national oil  markets  after  1973.  After 
the  1973  OAPEC  [Organization  of  Arab 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  oil  em- 
bargo, we  and  other  industrial  nations 
recognized  that  we  had  become  ex- 
cessively dependent  on  insecure  and  ex- 
pensive supplies  of  imported  oil.  A 
reduction  of  this  oil-import  dependence 
became  a  central  element  of  the  energy 
policies  of  most  industrial  nations.  We 
pursued  this  objective  vigorously  in  the 
International  Energy  Agency  and  at  an- 
nual economic  summit  meetings.  The  oil 
supply  interruptions  of  1979  and  1980 
gave  new  impetus  to  reducing  reliance 
on  oil. 

The  problem  of  oil-import  depend- 
ence was  especially  acute  in  Europe. 
Most  European  nations  were  more 
dependent  on  oil  imports  than  we.  Fur- 
thermore, a  much  larger  share  of  these 
imports  came  from  the  politically  volatile 
gulf  region.  European  leaders  began  to 
view  expanded  gas  use  as  an  effective 
way  to  reduce  their  national  dependence 
on  unpredictable  imported  oil. 

The  volume  of  natural  gas  consumed 
in  Western  Europe  increased  by  about 
50%  between  1973  and  1980.  This 
growth  rate  significantly  exceeded  that 
of  total  energy  demand;  thus  gas's  share 
of  the  energy  market  increased  rapidly. 
In  1973  gas  provided  less  than  10%  of 
total  West  European  energy  needs.  By 
1980  gas  accounted  for  approximately 
14%  of  total  West  European  energy  con- 
sumption and  18%  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption of  the  six  countries  (Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands)  currently  involved  in 
the  Siberian  pipeline  negotiations. 

Gas  use  grew  most  rapidly  in  the 
residential  and  commercial  sectors, 
where  consumption  rose  by  nearly  80% 
between  1973  and  1979.  Industrial  gas 
use  expanded  much  more  slowly  but  still 
increased  by  27%  in  this  period. 

Price  competitiveness  was  probably 


the  conclusive  selling  point  for  European 
gas  consumers  during  the  1970s.  In  1973 
gas  prices  were  approximately  two- 
thirds  that  of  crude  oil.  But  between 
1974  and  1977,  the  price  was  closer  to 
one-half  that  of  crude.  This  favorable 
cost  relationship  and  generally  more 
stable  and  predictable  price  encouraged 
expanded  gas  consumption  and  substitu- 
tion for  oil. 

Substantial  growth  in  the  gas 
market  enabled  producers  and  con- 
sumers to  secure  long-term  supply 
agreements  which  justified  investments 
in  new  exploration  and  development, 
pipelines,  LNG  [liquefied  natural  gas] 
tankers  and  facilities,  distribution  net- 
works, and  new  or  converted  gas- 
powered  equipment.  Furthermore,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  consumption  and  in- 
vestments created  a  new  enthusiasm  in 
the  gas  industry  and  the  impression  that 
the  unprecedented  rates  of  growth 
would  continue. 

It  appeared  that  European  con- 
sumers could  use  all  gas  made  available 
to  them.  The  expectation  that  gas  de- 
mand would  grow  sent  analysts  off  to 
their  computers  to  predict  the  scale  of 
future  gas  trade,  and  government  and 
industry  officials  off  to  the  marketplace 
and  foreign  capitals  in  search  of  new  gas 
sources  which  would  meet  future  needs. 

Role  of  Imported  Gas 

Before  the  gas  boom  of  the  1970s,  in- 
digenous European  production  had  met 
almost  all  European  gas  demand. 
Europe  first  began  importing  small 
amounts  of  gas  in  1965.  Total  West 
European  dependence  on  imported  gas 
was  less  than  5%  in  1973.  But  it  zoomed 
to  over  16%  in  1980. 

Growth  in  indigenous  production, 
largely  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Netherlands,  still  satisfied  more  than 
half  of  the  increased  gas  demand  from 
1973  to  1980.  However,  gas  discoveries 
did  not  keep  pace  with  rising  consump- 
tion, and  the  expected  life  of  known 
European  reserves  began  to  drop.  In 
1979,  for  example,  experts  estimated 
that  known  European  gas  reserves 
would  last  only  19  years  at  the  then- 
present  rates  of  production. 

More  immediately,  other  technical 
and  political  factors  promised  to  limit 
the  amount  of  gas  indigenous  producers 
could  supply.  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands  adopted  conservative  pro- 
duction policies  designed  to  extend  the 
life  of  their  reserves.  Many  of  the  most 
easily  accessible  European  reserves 
were  nearing  the  end  of  their  productive 
lives.  Other  key  European  fields  were 
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already  producing  at  the  highest  sus- 
tainable rates. 

Faced  with  a  growing  market  and 
rising  prices,  the  European  gas  industry 
increased  drilling  in  deep  water  off-shore 
areas  and  at  more  marginal  on-land 

s.  But  this  new  indigenous  produc- 
tion promised  only  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant— or  perhaps  slightly  falling — level 
'it'  European  output.  In  1980  European 

rnments  projected  that  total  Euro- 
pean gas  production  would  decline  from 
3.1  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
equivalent  (mmbdoe)  in  1980  to  2.8 
mmbdoe  in  1990.  European  gas  and 
government  officials,  therefore,  began  to 

ider  how  they  could  increase  gas  im- 

For  a  varietj  of  technical,  financial, 
and  political  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union 

isl  promising  source  of 
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of  European  machinery  and  manufac- 
tured products.  Expanded  purchases  of 
Soviet  gas  promised  to  generate  major 
new  orders  and  jobs  for  the  ailing  Euro- 
pean steel  and  machinery  industries  in 
particular.  Finally,  key  European 
leaders  have  viewed  expanded  East- 
West  commerce  as  a  means  for  building 
political  ties  and  moderating  Soviet 
behavior. 

From  the  Soviet  perspective,  Euro- 
pean interest  in  Soviet  gas  was  most 
welcome.  The  Soviet  Union  will  probably 
have  to  cut  back  oil  exports  during  this 
decade  due  to  increasing  domestic  de- 
mand and  a  leveling  off,  or  perhaps  even 
a  decline,  in  production.  Gas  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  readily  available  new 
hard  currency  earners.  In  addition, 
European  purchases  of  Siberian  gas 
would  help  Soviets  finance  the  in- 
frastructure costs  of  gas  exploration  and 
exploitation  in  outlying  regions. 

Soviet  Gas 

The  setting  which  I  have  jusl  described 
gives  insight  into  the  European  desire, 
m  1978,  to  explore  the  prospects  for  a 
Siberian  pipeline.  Indeed,  at  thai  lime, 
European  leaders  believed  that  their 
political-economic  interests  justified 


large,  long-term  gas  contracts  with  thi 

I'.S.S.R. 

But  since  1978  the  economic  factoi 
affecting  East-West  gas  trade  have 
changed  dramatically.  Overall  energy 
growth  rates  are  down  and  markets  ai 
soft.  European  gas  demand  fell  last  yt 
for  the  first  time  ever,  declining  by  49i 
Although  demand  for  gas  outpaced  th; 
of  other  fuels,  it  appears  that  the  rate 
substitution  of  gas  for  oil  has  slowed. 
Official  estimates  of  future  gas  demam 
have  been  revised  downward  and  the 
market  is  likely  to  be  weak  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

These  fundamental  changes  in  wor 
energy  markets  raise  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  the  volume  of  gas  conte 
plated  for  transmission  through  the 
pipeline  can,  in  fact,  find  a  market  in 
Western  Europe  or,  alternatively, 
whether  the  Soviet  price  expectations 
are  not  so  high  as  to  make  the  gas  un- 
competitive in  most  European  market' 
While  the  Soviets  may  wish  to  set  the 
free-on-board  price  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  Btu  [British  thermal  unit] 
equivalent  of  crude  oil,  in  the  current 
market  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
such  a  high  price  will  almost  certainly 
make  it  impossible  for  the  gas  to  be 
competitive  with  other  forms  of  energ 
in  Western  Europe. 

The  Europeans  and  Soviets  have 
taken  account,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
softening  of  the  oil  and  gas  market.  Ir 
the  beginning  of  1980,  reports  noted  t 
prospect  that  the  Soviets  and  Europe; 
would  construct  a  dual-strand  pipeline 
from  Siberia  to  deliver  over  4  billion 
cubic  feet  per  day  (bcf/d)  to  Western 
Europe.  (This  would  be  equivalent  in 
energy  terms  to  about  700,000  barrels 
oil  daily.)  The  Soviets  and  West  Euro- 
peans are  now  considering  constructs 
a  dual-strand  pipeline  in  two  distinct 
stages.  The  first  strand  could  move 
roughly  3.0  bcf/d  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  500,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  But 
even  this  volume  is  likely  to  be  difficu! 
to  sell  unless  the  price  is  extremely  cc  I 
petitive. 

Furthermore,  in  political  terms,  tl 
risks  involved  in  the  pipeline  project 
seem  greater  now.  In  the  wake  of  the  i 
vasion  of  Afghanistan  and  developme  s 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Western  countrie: 
have  become  more  attentive  to  the  fu 
set  of  risks  associated  with  East-Wes 
energy  trade. 

Energy  Security  Implications 

Let's  consider  how  the  proposed 
Siberian  pipeline  could  alter  the  enerj 
security  of  the  West  European  pipelii 
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:'encr--contracted  volumes  of  Soviet  natural  gas  were  delivered  to  Italy  in  exchange  for  Italian-contracted 
as  from  the  Netherlands  until  February  1980. 


irticipants.  The  table  shows  how  Euro- 
•an  dependence  on  Soviet  gas  would 
ow  from  1979  to  1990  if  the  pipeline 
ere  built  to  deliver  the  equivalent  of 
er  700,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  In  most 
untries  dependence  on  Soviet  gas 
luld  more  than  double.  The  third  col- 
nn  of  the  table  presents  rough 
timates  of  comparable  figures  for  the 
rrently  planned  scaled-down  pipeline, 
hich  would  deliver  the  equivalent  of 
er  500,000  barrels  of  oil  daily. 

One  could  argue,  and  many  Euro- 
an  energy  officials  have,  that  pro- 
ofed levels  of  European  dependence  on 
niet  gas  are  small.  With  the  scaled - 
»wn  one-strand  pipeline,  dependence  on 
niet  energy  will  be  5%  or  less  of  total 
lergy  consumption  in  all  countries  ex- 
pt  Austria.  The  Europeans  conclude, 
erefore,  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
lin  any  real  leverage  as  a  result  of  this 
peline. 

European  officials  further  argue  that 
eir  use  of  Soviet  gas  is  a  necessary 
irt  of  their  strategy  to  reduce  their  oil 
nsumption  and  to  diversify  their 
urces  of  energy.  They  postulate  that 
>viet  gas  imports,  by  reducing  their 
■pendence  on  fuels  from  the  Middle 
ist,  would,  on  balance,  improve  their 
erall  energy  security.  They  note  that 
e  Soviet  Union  has  never  in  the  past 
ut  off  energy  shipments  to  West  Euro- 
an  countries  for  political  reasons  and 
at  Middle  Eastern  suppliers  have, 
ley  contend  that  the  only  immediate 
ternatives  to  increased  Soviet  gas  im- 
>rts  would  be  increased  dependence  on 
1  and  gas  from  the  least  reliable  Middle 
astern  suppliers. 

However,  the  volume  of  Soviet  gas 


as  a  percentage  of  total  European 
energy  consumption  is  not  a  sufficient  in- 
dicator of  economic  and  political 
vulnerability.  This  is  true  for  two  major 
reasons. 

First,  gas  is  a  difficult  fuel  to  re- 
place on  short  notice.  Unlike  oil,  there  is 
no  spot  market.  Gas  trade  requires  large 
start-up  investments  in  pipelines  or  LNG 
facilities.  Furthermore,  it  is  much  more 
expensive  and  technically  challenging  to 
hold  large  strategic  stocks  of  gas  as 
compared  to  oil.  Certain  regions  will  be 
very  heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  gas 
and  might  apply  strong  pressure  on 
national  governments  to  avoid  actions 
which  could  result  in  an  interruption.  In 
the  event  of  an  interruption,  Soviet  gas 
could  not  be  readily  replaced  unless 
there  were  excess  capacity  in  other 
parts  of  the  European  energy  grid. 

Second,  as  noted  above,  residential 
and  commercial  consumers  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  on  gas.  A  cutoff  of 
Soviet  gas  would  be  particularly  onerous 
for  these  politically  sensitive  sectors. 
Thirty  percent  of  gas  from  the  pipeline 
is  earmarked  for  residential  use. 
Residential  and  commercial  consumers 
are  the  least  able  to  absorb  an  abrupt 
fuel  supply  interruption.  Homeowners 
have  limited  capacity  to  switch  easily  to 
another  fuel.  Furthermore,  gas  prices 
would  probably  rise  precipitously  in  the 
wake  of  a  Soviet  embargo  and  thus 
place  a  harsh  financial  burden  on 
homeowners  and  commercial  businesses. 
Hence,  West  European  vulnerability  to 
Soviet  gas  leverage  could  be  substantial. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the 
past  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  energy 
exports  as  a  political  lever,  interrupting 


supplies  to  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  and 
China,  among  others.  In  addition, 
technical  or  seasonal  difficulties — 
perhaps  complicated  by  the  need  to 
divert  gas  from  export  to  domestic  use 
to  make  up  for  reduced  deliveries  of  Ira- 
nian gas— forced  the  Soviets  to  slow 
some  gas  shipments  to  the  West  last 
winter  and  spring.  The  probability  of 
further  technical  or  seasonal  interrup- 
tions may  increase  as  the  Soviets  try  to 
ship  more  gas  from  outlying  and  more 
risky  Siberian  provinces  to  Western 
Europe. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  speculate 
just  how  Soviet  energy  leverage  might 
be  applied.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Soviets  from  time  to 
time  would  see  the  dependence  of 
Western  Europe  on  Soviet  gas  as  an  op- 
portunity to  try  to  obtain  political  and/or 
economic  benefits.  Even  in  the  current 
bargaining  stage,  the  Soviets  have  effec- 
tively used  their  leverage  to  secure  most 
generous  terms  and  to  force  the  Euro- 
peans to  underwrite  much  of  the  risk. 

The  Need  To  Minimize  Vulnerability 

In  shaping  our  policy  on  this  issue,  we 
recognize  the  major  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  terms 
of  vulnerability  and  the  strong  European 
determination  to  reduce  dependence  on 
oil  and  unpredictable  suppliers  thereof. 
We  recognize  also  that  the  final  decision 
on  the  pipeline  is  Europe's  and  that  the 
consequences  of  their  decision,  for  good 
or  ill,  will  by  felt  primarily  by  Euro- 
peans, not  Americans. 

But  we  are  Europe's  friend  and  ally. 
To  the  degree  that  the  pipeline  affects 
Europe's  political  well-being  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  opens  Europe  to  the 
threat  of  disruptions  or  indeed  to  actual 
disruptions  of  gas  supplies,  it  also  af- 
fects us.  We,  therefore,  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  present  our  concerns  and  our 
suggestions  for  improving  European 
energy  security  through  expansion  of 
the  supply  of  more  reliable  energy 
resources,  diversification  of  European 
energy  supplies,  and  better  coordination 
of  Western  energy  planning  and  policies. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  there  are 
alternatives  to  Soviet  gas  which  better 
serve  European  economic,  security,  and 
political  interests.  We  also  are  aware  of 
reports  that  strand  one  of  the  pipeline 
has  been  virtually  agreed  upon.  An- 
ticipating this,  the  Europeans 
themselves  are  developing  a  mechanism 
to  respond  to  interruptions  through  a 
safety  net  based  on: 

•  The  flexibility  of  indigenous  Euro- 
pean gas  production; 
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•  Their  ability  to  substitute  other 
fuels  (oil  or  coal)  for  gas  used  in  electric 
power  plants  and  industry; 

•  Significantly  expanded  stored  gas 
reserves;  and 

•  The  integration  of  European 
national  gas  grids. 

Conclusion 

The  United  States,  at  the  Ottawa  sum- 
mit, expressed  its  desire  to  expand  the 
Western  dialogue  on  energy  security. 
We  plan  to  discuss  with  our  European 
partners  alternatives  to  Soviet  gas 
which  would  limit  potential  Soviet 
leverage  and  improve  the  security  of 
energy  supplies.  In  addition,  we  need  to 
continue  to  consider  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  and  in  the  economic 
summits  coordinated  long-term  energy 
supply  strategies,  which  will  provide 
Western  countries  attractive  alter- 
natives to  further  dependence  on  Soviet 
resources  and  set  a  common  Western 
understanding  for  energy  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  confident  that  a 
cooperative  effort  working  toward  com- 
plementary U.S.  and  European  energy 
futures  will  be  able  to  head  off  potential 
tensions  and  build  a  stronger  and  more 
stable  economic  foundation  for  the 
Western  alliance. 

In  summary,  let  me  state  that  the 
central  element  of  our  policy  on  the 
pipeline  is  our  serious  concern  about  its 
implications  for  European  vulnerability. 
We  want  to  work  with  the  Europeans  to 
suggest  what  they  can  do,  and  what  we 
can  do  together,  to  find  alternatives 
which  are  more  secure  and  economic 
than  Soviet  gas.  We  want  to  do  this  in  a 
way  which  is  based  on  a  common  assess- 
ment of  the  risk  and  a  common  ap- 
proach to  avoid  it  and  in  a  way  which 
strengthens  the  U.S. -European  relations 
rather  than  weakens  them.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  an  issue  which  should  be 

Ived  by  the  United  States  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  what  Europe  should  do 
hut  rather  by  a  process  in  which  we 
raise  the  genuine  and  serious  concerns 
put  forward  our  suggestions, 
and  attempt  to  help  Europe  to  find 
alternatives  and  thus  to  minimize  its 
vulnerability  to  energy  supply  interrup- 
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by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Address  before  the  Atlantic  Institute 
in  Brussels  on  October  24,  1981. 
Ambassador  Stoessel  is  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  speak  today  in  observance  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute's  20th  anniversary. 
The  institute  has  long  and  ably  strength- 
ened the  transatlantic  ties  that  unite  us, 
by  providing  a  meeting  place  and  plat- 
form where  we  could  exchange  ideas 
and  deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
challenges  which  confront  us.  And  it  is 
thanks  in  good  measure  to  leaders  such 
as  my  old  and  dear  friend  Marty  Hillen- 
brand [Ambassador  Martin  J.  Hillen- 
brand], who  has  dedicated  himself  for  so 
long  to  the  strengthening  of  Atlantic 
relations,  that  the  institute  has  played  so 
important  and  constructive  a  role. 

It  also  is  indicative  of  the  relevance 
of  the  institute's  deliberations  that  the 
theme  of  this  conference  be  "Conflict  or 
Cooperation  in  the  1980s."  The  question 
could  not  be  more  timely,  or  the 
answers  more  vital.  We  have  had  both  in 
the  past,  and  we  will  inevitably  have 
both  in  the  future.  The  mix — of  how 
much  conflict  and  how  much  coopera- 
tion— will  be  determined  by  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  itself 
and  by  how  we  adapt  to  new  challenges. 
What  do  we  see  as  we  look  at  the 
alliance  today,  and  how  can  we  judge 
the  prospects  for  future  years? 

First  of  all,  we  note  the  durability 
and  continuity  of  the  alliance.  How 
many  Americans  and  West  Europeans 
would  have  believed,  when  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  on  April  4, 
1949,  that  in  1981  the  Atlantic  alliance 
would  still  be  the  centerpiece  of  our 
respective  foreign  policies?  After  32 
years  there  remain: 

•  A  formal  American  guarantee 
coupling  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  Western  Europe; 

•  An  integrated  military  force  in- 
cluding an  American  military  presence 
here  of  some  300,000  men;  and 

•  An  elaborate  structure  of  planning 
and  consultation  through  which  we 
devise  and  implement  together  a  wide 
range  of  policies — in  short,  the  Atlantic 
system  with  which  we  are  now  so 
familiar. 


Just  as  the  Soviet  threat  has  en- 
dured, so  too  has  the  alliance  formed  to 
cope  with  it.  The  challenges  remain, 
although  they  have  changed  in  form  anr 
dimension.  The  prospects  are  that  the 
threat  will  continue  for  the  foreseeahle 
future  and  that  American  involvement 
will  also  continue  as  an  essential  requin 
ment  to  balance  that  threat. 

The  durability  of  the  alliance  is  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  almost  annual 
"crises"  it  has  lived  through,  and  which 
and  so  many  of  you  have  personally  ex 
perienced.  Repeated  commentaries,  at 
least  since  the  mid-1960s,  have  found 
the  alliance  troubled,  irrelevant, 
anachronistic — and  its  prompt  demise 
has  been  regularly  predicted.  Certainly 
the  doubters  of  all  kinds  have  had  the 
"lessons  of  history"  on  their  side.  After 
all,  what  other  alliance  of  this  diversity 
has  endured  for  decades  as  a  successfu 
deterrent  to  war?  The  answer:  none! 
The  alliance's  survival  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  given  the  turbulence  of  the 
world  surrounding  it.  At  the  same  timt 
we  cannot  and  do  not  ignore  trends 
within  the  alliance  which,  if  left  un- 
addressed,  would  detract  from  our  cob 
sion  and  effectiveness.  We  have  dealt 
effectively  with  similar  "crises"  in  past 
periods  of  the  alliance,  and  we,  there- 
fore, should  also  face  the  present  perio 
with  confidence.  The  consequences  of  ij, 
noring  our  problems  are  as  undesirable 
as  they  are  avoidable. 

Quite  simply,  the  effectiveness  of  tl 
alliance  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
fundamentals  have  not  changed. 

•  We  in  the  Atlantic  democracies 
are  united  by  shared  history,  culture, 
values,  and  interests. 

•  The  Soviet  threat  to  West  Euro- 
pean security  and  political  independenc 
persists. 

•  West  European  and  American 
security  is  indivisible. 

•  The  health  and  vitality  of  our 
alliance  is  such  that  our  arguments  cot 
cern  how  best  to  shape  the  alliance,  no 
whether  there  should  be  an  alliance. 

If  these  fundamentals  represent  oi 
shared  past,  what  do  we  see  as  we  lool 
toward  our  common  future? 

•  We  believe  that  our  shared  heri- 
tage and  values  will  continue  to  unite  i. 

•  We  believe  that  the  original 
raison  d'etre  of  the  alliance — the  Sovic 
challenge — will  not  diminish  and  will 
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antinue  to  be  the  central  foreign  policy 
roblem  facing  the  Atlantic  democracies. 

•  We  believe  that  the  alliance  will 
emain  the  most  effective,  the  least 
wigerous,  and  the  least  costly  way  to 
eet  ilic  challenge. 

•  We  believe  that  the  issues  on 
hich  we  may  differ  will  continue  to  be 
jgnificantly  less  important  to  us  than 
ur  continued  mutual  commitment  to 
Antic  security. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  thai 

e  can  simply  take  the  alliance's  vitality 
•r  granted.  The  Reagan  Administration 
illy  appreciates  that  the  alliance  re- 
hires concerted  effort.  Our  frequent, 
igh-level  consultations  with  NATO 
irtners  since  Inauguration  Day — here 
i  Brussels,  in  other  capitals,  and  in 
Washington — testify  to  the  renewed  im- 
ortance  we  attach  to  this  process. 


America,  and  supported  intervention  by 
its  allies  and  proxies.  Whether  seen  as 
the  pursuit  of  targets  of  opportunity  or 
as  pari  of  a  grand  strategic  design, 
whether  carried  out  directly  or  through 
proxies,  Moscow's  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  Soviet-backed  inter- 
ventions in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  southern  Africa,  and  Central 
America  are  realities.  As  a  result,  Atlan- 
tic security  is  challenged  not  only  fron- 
tally  in  Europe  but  also  through  the  pro- 
jection of  Soviet  force  into  other  regions 
of  vital  interest  to  us. 

Additionally,  the  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  a  cavalier  attitude  toward 
international  undertakings  to  which  they 
are  a  party.  The  Soviet  record  on  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  rein- 
forces doubts  about  the  seriousness  with 
which  Moscow  takes  its  international 


hardly  surprising  that  it  has  not  always 
been  easy  to  agree  on  such  an  important 
issue.  Neither  should  we  he  surprised 

when  we  encounter  disagreement  in  the 

1980s  about  doctrine,  defense  spending, 
and  the  nature  of  the  threat.  Hut  this  is 
hardly  a  prescription  for  complacency. 
Today's  international  situation  dictates 
that  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
effective  security.  Only  then  can  we  take 
those  diplomatic  initiatives  which  can 
bring  about  the  moderation  of  Soviet 
behavior  we  seek. 

The  United  States  is  undertaking- 
sacrifices  unprecedented  in  peacetime  to 
improve  America's  overall  capabilities, 
including  our  strategic  deterrent.  At  the 
same  time,  alliance  unity  and  resolve  on 
many  fronts  are  demonstrating  how 
effectively  we  can  work  together, 
through  strengthening  our  defenses  and 


•efining  the  Soviet  Threat 

A  this  juncture  in  history  it  is  useful  to 
>ok  back  to  the  situation  10  or  12  years 
go.  East-West  relations  were  then 
ntering  the  most  active  phase  of  what 
n  earlier  American  administration 
died  a  "search  for  areas  of  agreement." 
he  Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Berlin, 
-  West  German  ostpolitik  treaties,  and 
ie  Helsinki  Final  Act  are  legacies  of 
ie  period. 

At  that  time  many  hoped  that  these 
jreements  might  lead  to  a  web  of  East- 
accords,  to  the  further  integration 
f  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  world 
rder.  Others  feared  that  these  agree- 
lents,  whatever  their  individual  merits, 
wild  create  moral  and  physical  dis- 
rmament,  outpacing  the  real  increase 
i  security. 

We  can  now  see  to  what  an  extent 
le  hopes  placed  in  detente  have  failed 
i  be  realized.  The  Soviet  Union  has  in 
"cent  years  carried  out  an  unprece- 
ented  conventional  and  strategic  mili- 
ary buildup  far  in  excess  of  its  legiti- 
mate defense  needs.  This  buildup  has 
mtinued  through  a  period  when  the 
West  pursued  policies  of  detente,  when 
le  U.S.  defense  budget  did  not  grow  in 
al  terms,  and  when  NATO  undertook 
irtually  no  nuclear  force  modernization. 
''owhere  is  this  more  dramatic  than  in 
[■■scow's  deployment  of  SS-20  missiles, 
irgeted  against  Western  Europe,  which 
as  destabilized  the  military  balance  on 
le  Continent  and  threatens  the 
lliance's  ability  to  deter  the  Soviet 
nion. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  increasingly 
itervened  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Latin 
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obligations.  The  Soviets  continue  to 
violate  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Final 
Act's  human  rights  provisions. 

When  we  contemplate  the  record  I 
have  outlined,  it  is  evident  that  even  as 
the  Soviet  Union  professes  benign  in- 
tent, its  actions  undermine  its  credi- 
bility. Soviet  behavior  is  a  serious  and 
growing  threat  to  our  own  security  and 
to  the  basic  principles  on  which  a 
humane  and  rational  international 
system  must  be  based. 

We  hear  voices  today  asserting  that 
this  record  is  irrelevant,  that  peace  can 
be  advanced  through  unilateral  acts  of 
good  will,  and  that  a  balance  of  strength 
is  no  longer  essential.  To  believe  this  is 
profoundly  dangerous,  for  it  misreads 
the  motives  for  and  implications  of 
Soviet  actions.  We  ignore  at  our  peril 
the  need  to  strengthen  our  defenses  and 
the  requirement  that  we  counter  public 
pressures  which  threaten  our  ability  to 
do  what  is  necessary. 

Meeting  the  Continuing  Challenge 
of  Deterrence 

Since  its  creation,  the  Atlantic  alliance 
has  constantly  had  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  deter  Soviet  attack.  It  is 


pressing  for  serious  negotiations  on  the 
issues  which  divide  East  and  West,  to 
strengthen  the  peace.  It  is  clear  that 
NATO's  December  1979  dual  decision  on 
theater  nuclear  forces  (TNF),  by  enhanc- 
ing deterrence,  has  brought  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  negotiating  table.  Serious 
and  effective  talks  will  be  possible  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  carry  through  on 
both  tracks  of  the  1979  decision.  In  the 
Madrid  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  review 
meeting,  which  will  reconvene  in  3  days, 
Western  firmness  has  brought  progress 
on  both  human  rights  and  security 
issues.  Our  approach  is  designed  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  agreement  by 
Christmas  on  a  balanced  and  substantive 
concluding  document  which  would  pro- 
vide a  mandate  for  the  first  stage  of  a 
European  disarmament  conference  and 
for  progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

We  seek,  and  are  committed  to  at- 
tain, a  redefined  East-West  relationship 
under  which  each  side  recognizes  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  other.  We 
want  greater  Soviet  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  others.  And  we  want  the 
Soviets  to  abide  by  their  reciprocal 
obligations.  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
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these  aims  we  must  combine  perse- 
verance, firmness,  and  strength.  As  part 
of  this  effort,  we  need  to  reverse  years 
of  neglect  and  respond  to  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  by  strengthening  our 
own  conventional  and  strategic  posture. 
We  must  also  leave  no  doubt,  through 
word  or  deed,  of  our  commitment  to  the 
indivisibility  of  our  security.  As  the  dual 
decision  on  theater  nuclear  forces  and 
our  continuing  stationing  of  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  in  Europe 
clearly  demonstrate,  any  attempt  to 
"decouple"  Western  Europe  from  the 
United  States  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Ours  is  a  policy  of  reasonable 
strength;  it  is  not  a  policy  of  confronta- 
tion. Through  it  we  seek  a  stable  peace, 
not  the  "naked,  poor  and  mangled 
peace"  of  which  Shakespeare  wrote. 
Secretary  Haig  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  we  offer  the  Soviet  Union  a 
broad  relationship  of  mutual  benefit. 

•  We  see  the  extensive  talks  in  New 
York  last  month  between  Secretary 
Haig  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  as 
the  beginning  of  a  process  which  could 
lead  to  this  new  relationship. 

•  We  seek  to  resolve  outstanding 
regional  conflicts  and  reduce  tensions 
which  are  costly  to  all  of  us. 

•  We  seek  balanced  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements,  which  we  hope 
the  TN'F  talks,  set  to  start 
November  30,  and  the  strategic  arms 
talks,  which  should  begin  during  the 
first  half  of  1982,  will  produce. 

•  We  offer  the  benefits  of  greater 
East- West  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods. 

We  are  committed  to  making  this 
more  stable  relationship  a  reality.  But  to 
realize  these  goals,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  play  its  part.  We  no  longer  wish  to 
live  with  a  kind  of  double  standard  in 
which  Soviet  pronouncements  of  peace- 
ful intent  are  contradicted  by  its  actions 
in  the  real  world. 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  emphasize  two 
things: 

First,  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
of  Europe  is  firm  and  unshakable. 
Those  tempted  to  doubt  this  should 
reflect  <>u  the  significance  of  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  in  Europe.  It  is  an 
earnest  of  our  commitmeni  which  has 
endured  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

reflect  on  the  sig- 
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strategy  of  flexible  response — is  to  con- 
vince any  aggressor  that  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  could  not 
reasonably  be  limited  to  Europe.  Indeed, 
we  and  our  allies  adopted  the  December 
12,  1979,  TNF  modernization  decision  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  link  between 
U.S.  strategic  forces  and  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces  and  in  order  to  disabuse 
the  Soviet  Union  of  any  hopes  that  it 
might  regionalize  a  nuclear  conflict  in 
Europe.  To  claim  that  the  United  States 
would  seek  to  limit  a  nuclear  war  to 
Europe  is  outright  deception.  Thus, 
there  are  a  continuity  and  solidity  to  our 
commitment  which  provide  a  firm  basis 
for  trust  and  confidence  in  us  as  part- 
ners and  reliable  allies  in  any  circum- 
stances. 

Second,  we  are  not  rigid  and  con- 
frontational toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  follow  a  policy  of  realism,  deter- 
mined to  be  strong  enough,  together 
with  our  allies,  to  protect  our  common 
interests,  but  determined  also  to  spare 
no  effort  to  carry  on  a  dialogue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  seek  a  reduction  in 
arms  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with 
the  principles  of  stability  and  balance. 

Dealing  with  the  World  Beyond 

The  treaty  establishing  the  Atlantic 
alliance  defines  the  geographical  area  in 
which  its  security  guarantees  are  effec- 
tive. But  we  as  allies  have  recognized 
from  the  start — and  recent  tragic  events 
in  Egypt  have  demonstrated  once 
again — that  developments  beyond  the 
treaty  area  are  relevant  to  our  well- 
being.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  cliche  that 
the  Western  countries  have  shifted  their 
concentration  from  Europe  and  toward 
Third  World  and  global  issues.  This  was 
always  only  a  partial  truth.  But  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  true  in  part  it  was  not 
because  Europe  and  its  problems  had 
become  less  important.  It  was  because 
Europe,  for  most  of  the  past  three 
decades,  was  reasonably  well-stabilized 
by  the  deterrence  provided  by  the  Atlan- 
tic alliance. 

Moreover,  the  focus  on  the  world 
beyond  does  not  represent  a  total 
change  in  perceptions.  We  tend  to  forget 
the  attention  we  have  given  over  the 
years  to  regions  such  as  East  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  and  to  the  range  of 
issues  created  by  the  process  of 
decolonization.  The  last  Arab-Israeli  war 
and  the  ensuing  petroleum  embargo,  the 
economic  distress  suffered  by  most 
Western  countries  in  the  1970s,  the  Ira- 
nian revolution,  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 


attendant  threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 

and  the  escalation  of  Soviet  interven- 
tionism  in  the  developing  world — all  of 
these  underscore  the  relevance  to  our 
security  of  events  far  from  the  treaty 
area.  These  facts  are  well  under 
the  alliance.  But  some  of  the  policy 
issues  they  pose  have  strained  the 
framework  of  alliance  cooperation. 

In  order  for  us  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  such  cases,  we  must  develo] 
a  common  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  events  in  the  developing  world  and 
their  implications,  as  we  must  also 
devise  appropriate  ways  in  which  we  c; 
act  to  protect  our  interests  and  our 
values. 

It  is  precisely  at  the  level  of  percef 
tion  that  we  should  broaden  the  allianc 
consensus  on  problems  beyond  the  tree 
ty  area.  We  must,  without  exaggeratin 
the  extent  and  success  of  Soviet  effort: 
to  penetrate  the  Third  World,  seek  cor 
mon  understandings  of  the  implication: 
for  all  of  us  of  North-South  issues  and 
events  in  the  developing  world.  Certaii 
ly  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistai 
aside  from  reinforcing  doubts  about 
Moscow's  ultimate  intentions  generally 
places  the  Soviet  Union  perilously  closi 
to  the  West's  oil  lifeline  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Soviet  support  for  violent  change 
in  Africa  is  an  intrinsically  disturbing 
phenomenon.  The  threat  against  Polan 
has  been  of  great  concern  and  a  subjec 
of  effective  consultation  among  us.  Am 
Soviet  activities,  direct  and  proxy,  in 
Latin  America  clearly  are  aimed  at  pre 
jecting  Soviet  influence  into  a  region 
historically  beyond  Soviet  interests. 

Of  course,  more  common  perceptio 
of  the  nature  and  implications  of  such 
Soviet  activity  does  not  guarantee 
agreement  on  concerted  action.  It  is  al 
the  more  important,  then,  that  the  We 
insure  that  it  can  draw  on  a  full  range 
responses,  from  individual  national  in- 
itiatives by  several  or  more  nations  to 
coordinated  actions.  Such  responses  m 
or  may  not  involve  military  aspects.  T 
important  thing  is  to  recognize  that 
Moscow  can  be  deterred  only  if  it  is  c 
vinced  of  our  resolve  and  ability  to 
respond. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  impr< 
our  capacity  to  concert  our  efforts  in  i 
dressing  the  social,  economic,  and  poll 
cal  conditions  in  the  developing  world 
which  create  the  instability  on  which 
Soviet  interventionism  feeds.  This  dot 
not  mean  expanding  the  treaty  area.  1 
it  does  mean  articulating  our  concern:- 
more  effectively,  taking  the  broader 
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curity  situation  into  accounl  as  we 
iveJop  our  defense  and  foreign  policies, 
id  displaying  a  readiness  to  share  the 

■den  ami  risks  involved  in  this  effort. 

in  sum,  there  is  no  dearth  of 
iDenges  facing  the  alliance:  the  inter- 
lated  challenges  of  an  expansionist 
niet  Union  and  a  rapidly  changing 
>rld.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  embody 
e  choice  between  cooperation  and  con- 
el  which  is  the  theme  of  this  confer- 
ee. Cooperation  can  only  be  under- 
hh!  in  terms  of  responsibility  and 
utuality  of  obligation.  The  alliance  is 

'/mi  non  for  assuring  that 
hers  behave  in  a  manner  consistent 
th  those  principles.  We  must,  thus,  be 
spared  to  oppose  unacceptable  inter- 
tional  behavior  and  provide  incentives 
r  moderation  and  responsibility. 

We  will  always  face  conflict,  but  we 
II  1k>  able  to  manage  and  isolate 
nllict  to  the  degree  that  the  alliance  is 
gorous  and  creative  in  meeting,  and 
ticipating,  the  challenges  of  the 
80s — whether  they  emanate  directly 
>m  the  Soviet  Union  or  come  in  less 
■ar-cut  ways  in  a  variety  of  far-off 

Any  human  endeavor  must,  in  the 
;t  analysis,  be  judged  by  the  challenges 
Mcepts — by  those  it  overcomes  or  by 
>se  which  prove  too  much  for  it.  By 
is  standard,  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  not 
ly  historically  unique,  it  is  singularly 
ccessful,  having  afforded  Europe  its 
igest  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
?  20th  century.  The  challenges  which 
nfront  us  today  are  no  less  difficult 
in  those  which  the  alliance  has  met 
ice  its  inception;  in  many  respects 
;y  are  even  more  sobering.  But  if  we 
:e  them  with  the  creativity,  the  deter- 
nation,  and,  if  necessary,  the  sacrifice 
1  have  demonstrated  in  the  past,  we 
?  certain  to  prevail. 

The  Reagan  Administration  reflects 
!  renewed  self-confidence  and  clarity 
purpose  of  the  American  people.  We 
I  on  our  friends  in  the  Atlantic  enter- 
se  to  join  us  in  reaffirming  these 
ired  purposes.  We  call  on  you  to  join 
in  renewing  our  dedication  to  work 
•ough  the  alliance  for  that  restraint 
d  responsibility  on  which  a  new  era  of 
mine  international  stability  and  prog- 
is  depends.  ■ 


NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
Meets  in  Scotland 


Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
\\'<  inberger  represented  tin'  I 'nihil  States 
at  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
inn  tint!  held  in  Gleneagles,  Scotland, 
October  20-21,  1981.  Tht  following  final 
communique  was  issued  mi  October  21. 

I.  The  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group  (NPG) 

held  its  thirtieth  ministerial  meeting  at 
Gleneagles  in  Scotland  on  20th  and  21st 
October,  L981.  Ministers  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  security  matters  involving  nuclear 

weapons  and  arms  control,  including  the 

status  of  nuclear  forces  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  I 'act,  NATO's  theatre  nuclear  force 
posture  and  progress  in  the  implementation 
of  the  December  1979  two-track  decision  on 
long-range  theatre  nuclear  force  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control. 

2.  Ministers  affirmed  that  the  strategy  of 
deterrence  is  the  surest  way  of  preserving 
peace.  This  strategy  is  working  today  as  it 
has  worked  for  the  last  thirty-six  years. 
Ministers  recalled  that  this  strategy  is  based 
on  maintaining  adequate  forces  to  convince 
any  potential  adversary  that  the  risks  in- 
volved in  initiating  aggression  against  NATO 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  con- 
ceivable gains.  To  be  effective  a  deterrent 
must  be  credible;  thus,  NATO  must  be  seen 
to  have  both  the  capability  to  respond  effec- 
tively and  the  will  to  use  that  capability.  In 
view  of  the  existing  Soviet  threat  and  the 
need  to  avoid  the  danger  of  Soviet  miscal- 
culation, a  credible  range  of  forces — con- 
ventional theatre  nuclear  and  strategic — is 
required  for  deterrence.  Theatre  nuclear 
forces  in  NATO  Europe  provide  the  crucial 
link  between  the  conventional  defence  of 
NATO  Europe  and  the  United  States' 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  Western  security. 

3.  Ministers  welcomed  a  briefing  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
recent  United  States  decisions  to  modernize, 
to  strengthen,  and  to  improve  the  surviva- 
bility of  its  strategic  nuclear  forces.  They  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  ensure  the  deterrent 
capability  of  its  strategic  forces,  whose  im- 
portance to  the  overall  defence  of  the 
Alliance  is  crucial  since  the  full  spectrum  of 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  it.  Ministers  supported  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  arms  control 
efforts  to  achieve  substantial,  balanced  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  strategic  weapons.  In 
that  connection,  they  also  noted  that  these 
United  States  efforts  are  intended  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  ami  stable  balance  of  forces 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  and  do  not  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  achieve  strategic 
superiority. 

4.  Ministers  examined  the  continuing 
development  of  Soviet  nuclear  power  across 
the  spectrum  of  weapon  systems — from 


strategic  missiles  to  nuclear  artillery.  They 
expressed  particular  concern  about  the  rapid 
rate  with  which  Soviet  nuclear  forces  are  be- 
ing deployed.  In  particular,  the  deployment  of 
the  modern  SS-20  missile  has  upset  the 
overall  military  situation  in  Europe  and  has 
created  a  potential  source  of  instability  and 
political  pressure.  Ministers  noted  that  the 
Soviets  have  currently  deployed  more  than 
250  SS-20  missiles,  carrying  more  than  750 
warheads,  along  with  about  350  SS-4  and 
SS-5  missiles,  for  a  total  of  more  than  1,100 
missile  warheads  altogether.  They  have  also 
begun  to  introduce  into  their  operational 
forces  new  generations  and  short  and 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  such  as  the 
SS-21  and  SS-22,  and  large  numbers  of  im- 
proved nuclear-capable  aircraft.  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  overall  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative increase  of  the  Soviet  theatre  nuclear 
forces,  NATO  has  not  increased  the  numbers 
of  its  warheads;  indeed,  the  United  States 
unilaterally  withdrew  1,000  warheads  from 
Europe  as  an  integral  part  of  the  1979  deci- 
sion. 

5.  Ministers  agreed  that  recent  claims  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  there  is  currently  pari- 
ty in  long-range  theatre  nuclear  forces  had  no 
basis  in  fact.  Such  figures  and  ratios  as  have 
been  quoted  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  back  up 
these  claims  have  been  achieved  by  a  process 
of  selective  inclusion  and  exclusion. 
Regardless  of  the  criteria  chosen,  any  objec- 
tive comparison  between  systems  of  similar 
operational  capabilities  reveals  a  wide  and 
growing  disparity  of  nuclear  systems  in  the 
European  theatre  in  favour  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

6.  Ministers  noted  that  the  trends  in 
Soviet  armaments  are  discussed  in  a  com- 
prehensive public  report  on  "Soviet  Military 
Power"  published  recently  by  the  United 
States.  They  welcomed  this  report,  prepared 
in  response  to  Ministers'  requests  at  the  April 
1981  NPG  meeting  for  more  information  to 
be  made  publicly  available.  This  is  a  useful 
contribution  towards  informing  the  public 
about  the  realities  of  Soviet  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional capabilities.  Ministers  therefore 
also  welcomed  the  fact  that  a  report  will  be 
prepared  within  the  Alliance  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, which  would  compare,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public,  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

7.  Ministers  noted  with  concern  that  the 
imbalance  in  long-range  theatre  nuclear 
forces  has  not  only  continued  but  has  worsen- 
ed. Against  this  background  they  emphasized 
that  NATO  will  continue  to  move  ahead  with 
the  December  1979  two-track  decision  on 
long-range  theatre  nuclear  force  modern- 
ization and  arms  control  and  took  stock  of 
progress  on  the  implementation  of  both 
aspects. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  modernization 
aspects,  Ministers  noted  the  significant  prog- 
ress both  in  the  development  of  Pershing  II 
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and  ground-launched  Cruise  missiles  and  in 
preparations  for  basing  them  in  Europe. 
They  stressed  that  these  deployments  were 
intended  to  retain  a  credible  NATO  capability 
in  this  essential  area  of  its  deterrent  strategy 
against  the  background  of  the  large-scale 
deployments  of  new  mobile,  longer  range  and 
more  accurate  Soviet  theatre  nuclear  forces. 
Ministers  reiterated  that  NATO's  planned 
deployments  (which  will  not  begin  until  the 
end  of  1983  and  which  are  not  intended  to 
match  the  Soviet  Union  weapon-for-weapon) 
will  not  increase  the  Alliance's  reliance  upon 
nuclear  weapons  nor  change  NATO's  strat- 
egy. Ministers  continued  by  stating  that 
NATO  does  not  seek  military  superiority,  but 
that,  for  deterrence  to  be  maintained,  NATO 
must  have  credible  and  effective  nuclear 
capabilities.  NATO's  deployment  of  modern- 
ized long-range  theatre  nuclear  forces  is 
meant  to  ensure  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
assume  that  it  could  regionalize  a  conflict  in 
Europe  to  exclude  its  territory  or  impair  the 
strategic  unity  of  the  Alliance.  Ministers  con- 
cluded by  re-emphasizing  that  the  fundamen- 
tal role  of  NATO's  nuclear  weapons  is  and 
will  remain  deterrence. 

9.  Ministers  re-affirmed  the  importance 
of  continuing  high  level  group  work  examin- 
ing the  precise  nature,  scope  and  basis  of  the 
adjustments  which  would  be  required  by  long- 
range  theatre  nuclear  force  deployments  as 
well  as  possible  implications  of  these 
deployments  for  the  balance  of  roles  and 
systems  in  NATO's  nuclear  armoury  as  a 
whole. 

10.  With  regard  to  arms  control, 
Ministers  welcomed  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  on  the  opening  of 
theatre  nuclear  force  arms  control  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  on  November  30th.  They 
noted  that  the  firmness  and  determination 
maintained  by  Allied  governments  in  im- 
plementing both  tracks  of  NATO's  12th 
December  1979  decision  have  been  key  fac- 
tors in  convincing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  and  will  remain  essential  in 
reaching  concrete  results.  They  noted  the 
substantial  progress  made  by  the  United 
States  in  preparation  of  these  negotiations 
and  fully  endorsed  the  close  consultations 
that  are  taking  place  in  NATO,  including 
NATO's  Special  Consultative  Group.  In  this 
connection,  Ministers  discussed  two  reports 
produced  by  NPG  High  Level  Group,  that 
had  been  requested  by  NATO  Foreign  and 
Defence  Ministers  at  their  spring  1981 
meetings,  which  present  an  updated  assess- 
ment of  the  threat  facing  NATO  and  discuss 
the  functional  requirements  for  NATO's 

iclear  forces.  Ministers  agreed  that 
e  papers  meet  the  requirements  set  by 
N'A'l  I  ra  at  their  May  meetings  and 

expressed  their  view  that  the  United  States 
C8J1  n  >■  papers  as  an  important  and 

mtribution  to  the  basis  for  the 
forth  i    on  theatre  nuclear 

control  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

illy  supported  the  United 
o  achieve  equitable  and 
eemi  ithin  the  SALT 

■  re  nuclear  forces  at  the 


lowest  attainable  levels.  On  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  the  zero  level  remains  a  possible 
option  under  ideal  circumstances.  They  called 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  the  pledge 
"to  spare  no  effect  to  reach  an  appropriate 
agreement."  Ministers  welcomed  the  United 
States  dedication  to  negotiate  and  achieve 
concrete  results  that  enhance  security  and 
secure  the  peace. ■ 


U.S.  Strategic 
Policy 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  21,  19811 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  issued  several  propaganda  state- 
ments that  seek  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  some  of 
our  closest  friends  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  these  gross  distortions  of 
our  policies  go  unchallenged. 

American  policy  toward  deterring 
conflict  in  Europe  has  not  changed  for 
over  20  years.  Our  strategy  remains,  as 
it  has  been,  one  of  flexible  response: 
maintaining  an  assured  military  capa- 
bility to  deter  the  use  of  force — conven- 
tional or  nuclear — by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

As  all  Presidents  have  acknowl- 
edged, any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  the  most  profound  conse- 
quences. In  a  nuclear  war,  all  mankind 
would  lose.  Indeed,  the  awful  and  in- 
calculable risks  associated  with  any  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  themselves  serve  to 
deter  their  use. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  United 
States  could  even  consider  fighting  a 
nuclear  war  at  Europe's  expense  is  an 
outright  deception.  The  essence  of  U.S. 
nuclear  strategy  is  that  no  aggressor 
should  believe  that  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  could  reasonably  be 
limited  to  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  the  joint 
European-American  commitment  to 
share  the  burden  of  our  common  defense 
which  assures  the  peace.  Thus,  we 
regard  any  military  threat  to  Europe  as 
a  threat  to  the  United  States  itself. 
Three  hundred  seventy-five  thousand 
U.S.  servicemen  provide  the  living 
guarantees  of  this  unshakable  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  and  security  of 
Europe. 


U.S.  Food  for 
Poland 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  27,  1981' 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  w 
sign  a  contract  on  October  28  to  sell 
Poland  $29  million  of  urgently  needed 
food  aid  in  the  form  of  butter,  dry  mill 
and  cheese  from  CCC  [Commodity 
Credit  Corporation]  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  com- 
modities are  destined  for  use  in  a  pro- 
gram of  preschool  feeding  in  Poland 
under  the  auspices  of  CARE,  Inc.  Pay- 
ment will  be  in  Polish  currency. 

In  addition,  on  October  22,  a  cargo 
of  private  food  aid  from  the  United 
States  arrived  in  the  Polish  port  of 
Gydnia  consisting  of  private  donations 
2,565  tons  of  dry  milk,  of  which  500 
tons  are  destined  for  the  Polish  Cathol 
Relief  Service,  664  tons  of  frozen 
turkeys  to  be  distributed  by  the  Cathol 
Church,  and  113  tons  of  baby  food. 

These  latest  sales  and  deliveries  ac 
to  the  previous  total  of  $741  million  in 
credit  guarantees  and  assistance  for 
Polish  food  purchases  which  the  Unite 
States  has  provided  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

These  actions  demonstrate  our  cor 
tinuing  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  Poland  and 
our  confidence  that  they  will  succeed 
resolving  their  pressing  difficulties 
peacefully  and  without  foreign  inter- 
ference. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondent 
by  Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.r 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
['residential  Documents  of  Oct.  26,  1981. 
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OREIGN  AID 


tole  of  the  Private  Sector 
n  Developing  Countries 


Following  are  the  statement  by  M. 
HerMcPhersun.  Administrator  of  the 
jency  for  International  Developvit  tit 
ID),  and  an  excerpt  from  a  statement 
Robert  D.  Hormats,  Assistant 
\-reta  ry  for  Econom ic  a nd  Business 
''fairs,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
md$,  Productivity,  and  Economic 
moth  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
•  October  19,  1981.  • 

greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
Idress  the  subject  of  these  hearings: 
tid  and  the  Private  Sector:  Can  they 
,>rk  together?"  This  Administration 
Sieves  that  AID  and  the  private  sector 
n  and  must  work  together  in  order  to 
■nerate  the  kind  of  long-term  develop- 
ent  in  the  less  developed  countries 
DCs)  that  results  in  strong  and  sus- 
ined  economic  growth  and  human 
ogress. 

President  Reagan  outlined  U.S. 
ade  and  investment  initiatives  before 
e  World  Affairs  Council  of 
liladelphia  last  week  [October  15]. 
lese  initiatives  are  designed  to  gen- 
ate  development  and  growth  in  the 
lird  World  through  the  force  of  what 
e  President  earlier  called  "the  magic  of 
e  marketplace."  These  initiatives  are 
gnificant  because  the  less  developed 
'untries  now,  more  than  ever,  under- 
and  the  benefits  inherent  in  a  strong 
id  viable  market  economy  and  the  need 
expand  employment  opportunities 
rough  a  vigorous  competitive  private 
€tor. 

Creation  of  the  Bureau  for  Private 
nterprise  in  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
itional  Development,  headed  by  an 
ssistant  Administrator,  Elise  du  Pont, 
structural  evidence  of  the  new  policy 
rection  we  have  begun  to  implement, 
ess  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  transfer 
'  funds,  of  taxpayer's  dollars.  Greater 
nphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  transfer 
'  those  things  that  generate  re- 
iurces— the  technology,  skills  know- 
>w,  and  capital  of  the  U.S.  private  sec- 
>r. 

AID's  mandate  under  the  Foreign 
ssistance  Act  encourages  private  sec- 
r  activity.  Our  new  emphasis  seeks  a 
irtnership  of  government  and  the 
•ivate  sector  in  the  total  development 
•ocess— not  just  involvement  at  the 
iplementation  stage.  One  important 


element  in  AID's  policy  is  to  encourage 
recipient  countries  to  pursue  sound 
economic  policies.  These  self-help 
measures  might  include,  for  example, 
pursuing  realistic  exchange  rates,  in- 
creasing aggregate  private  investment, 
developing  intermediary  financial  bene- 
fits, encouraging  fiscally  productive 
taxes,  expanding  technical  training,  and 
the  like.  I  will  look  to  the  Bureau  for 
Private  Enterprise  to  formulate  and 
coordinate  private  sector  policy  within 
AID. 

It  is  our  goal  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  private  sector  and 
private  sectors  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. That  is  the  best  approach,  in  our 
view,  for  technology  transfer,  employ- 
ment generation,  and  the  generation  of 


Economic  development 
in  most  Third  World 
countries  .  .  .  hinges  on 
the  vigorous  interaction 
between  local  and 
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resources.  Economic  development  in 
most  Third  World  countries,  in  fact, 
hinges  on  the  vigorous  interaction  be- 
tween local  and  foreign  private  sectors. 
Before  proceeding  further,  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  while  today's  presen- 
tation focuses  totally  on  AID's  involve- 
ment with  the  private  sector,  AID  most 
certainly  has  a  continued  commitment  to 
furthering  development  by  supporting 
such  other  key  sectors  as  health,  educa- 
tion, and  agriculture. 

Bureau  for  Private  Enterprise 

It  is  important  that  I  take  a  few  minutes 
to  describe  the  structure  and  responsi- 
bilities of  this  new  bureau.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  facilitating 
private  sector  involvement  in  the 
developing  world,  we  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  a  special  struc- 
ture which  would  not  only  visibly  sym- 
bolize our  commitment  to  private  enter- 
prise but  which  would  also,  and  more 
importantly,  insure  that  AID  developed 


and  implemented  new  progamsand 

policies. 

The  bureau  consists  of  two  divisions: 
One  houses  the  two  organizations  which 
have  played  a  key  role  in  AID's  past  in- 
volvement with  the  U.S.  private  sector, 
namely,  the  Office  of  Business  Liaison 
and  the  Housing  Investment  Guarantees 
Office.  Through  this  division  we  have 
the  benefit  of  AID's  past  involvement 
with  the  private  sector.  The  other  divi- 
sion consists  of  two  new  units,  the 
Office  of  Investment  and  Office  of  Policy 
and  Project  Review  and  Mission  Sup- 
port. 

These  offices  will  be  staffed  by 
outstanding  professionals.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  bringing  into  AID  a 
small  team  of  people  who  are  skilled  in 
such  fields  as  investment  and  capital 
market  formation.  In  many  ways,  they 
and  the  programs  and  policies  which 
they  will  implement  represent  a  pro- 
totype for  an  AID  of  the  future— an  AID 
which  will  rely  increasingly  on  lever- 
aging relatively  small  amounts  of  public 
sector  funds  to  attract  greater  amounts 
of  private  sector  resources  to  accomplish 
goals  which  in  the  past  have  fallen  to 
too  great  an  extent  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayer.  Moreover,  this  bureau  will 
also  use  more  creatively  AID  project 
funds  to  help  support  projects  developed 
by  both  the  indigenous  and  U.S.  private 
sectors.  The  bureau  will  work  closely 
with  private  sector  liaisons  designated  in 
each  of  the  bureaus. 

Finally,  the  Bureau  for  Private 
Enterprise  will  have  the  lead  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  and  relating  to 
the  activities  of  two  other  agencies 
which  fall  within  my  purview,  namely, 
the  Trade  and  Development  Program 
which  reports  to  me  in  my  capacity  as 
Acting  Director  of  the  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency 
(IDCA),  and  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  (OPIC)  of  which  I 
am  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The 
Bureau  for  Private  Enterprise  will  also 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  with  the 
aid  activities  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC). 

Trade  and  Development  Program 

The  Trade  and  Development  Program 
(TDP)  is  unique  and,  therefore,  requires 
further  elaboration.  This  program  plays 
a  special  role  in  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  countries  while  also  promoting 
trade  opportunities  for  the  United 
States.  The  fiscal  year  (FY)  1982  budget 
of  the  program  under  the  continuing 
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resolution  is  $4  million.  Although  this  is 
relatively  small,  particularly  in  com- 
parison with  similar  programs  carried 
out  by  our  major  competitors— such  as 
Japan,  France,  and  Germany— the  pro- 
gram has  a  tremendous  multiplier  effect 
for  U.S.  exports. 

Essentially,  the  program  seeks  to  tie 
U.S.  firms  into  large-scale  projects 
which  will  be  financed  by  developing 
countries.  Since  many  of  the  projects 
TDP  is  interested  in  run  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  export  poten- 
tial for  the  United  States  is  very  high. 
The  Trade  and  Development  Program  is 
thus  an  ideal  way  in  which  to  foster  a 
mutually  beneficial  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  developing 
world.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
main  approaches  which  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  take  to  facilitate 
U.S.  trade  through  the  TDP. 

First,  TDP  funds  will  be  made 
available  at  the  most  critical  stage  in  the 
planning  process  of  a  development  proj- 
ect—namely, at  the  point  where  U.S. 
firms  are  in  the  final  stages  of  the  bid- 
ding process  for  feasibility  studies  for 
large-scale  projects.  For  example,  we 
plan  to  replicate  a  major  success  TDP 
achieved  early  this  year  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  was  brought  to  our  attention 
that  several  countries  had  offered  to 
conduct,  free  of  charge,  a  feasibility 
study  for  a  major  steel  mill  which  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  planned 
to  construct.  TDP  learned  that  several 
U.S.  firms  were  competing  for  this 
study  and  concluded  that,  given  the 
offer  of  other  nations  to  conduct  the 
study  free,  a  U.S.  firm  would  most  prob- 
ably not  win  the  bid  for  the  feasibility 
study.  We,  in  turn,  offered  a  grant  of 
$300,000  to  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  to  cost-share  on  the  study  if 
a  U.S.  firm  would  be  awarded  the  feasi- 
bility study  contract.  The  Philippine 
Government  agreed,  and  U.S.  Steel  was 
awarded  not  only  the  TDP-financed 
$300,000  contract  but  also  an  additional 

■  million  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

Second,  we  will  concentrate  increas- 
ingly on  the  coal  and  alternate  energy 
r    Developing  nations  desperately 
••  ••■> J   iron:  oil-based 
i  Other  sources  of 
Both  the  U.S.  Government  and 

i  devoted  huge 
mom     to  develop  new  energy 
he  resull  thai  the 
highly  competitive  in 
[DP       erj  active  in 

of  the  developing 


nations  with  available  U.S.  technology 
and  the  U.S.  firms  which  can  supply  it. 
Moreover,  by  helping  a  nation  to  convert 
its  power  base  from  oil  to  energy 
sources  such  as  coal— as  TDP  is  now 
doing  in  Jamaica— we  also  help  open 
export  markets  for  U.S.  coal. 

Third,  we  will  attempt  to  use  TDP 
to  facilitate  access  to  natural  resources 
of  interest  to  the  U.S.  Section  661  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  author- 
izes funds  for  TDP  and  specifically 
encourages  the  use  of  TDP  funds  in  this 
area.  In  light  of  our  nation's  reliance  on 
developing  nations  for  minerals  and 
metals  of  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States,  we  are  reviewing  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  other  concerned  agencies 
how  a  portion  of  TDP's  budget  might  be 
used  to  help  nations  develop  the 
resources  we  badly  need. 

Private  Sector  Approach 

I  would  now  like  to  address  our  strategy 
for  furthering  trade  and  investment  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  new  Bureau  for 
Private  Enterprise.  Recognizing  that 
limited  AID  funds  require  a  targeted 
approach,  the  Bureau  for  Private  Enter- 
prise, working  with  AID's  regional 
bureaus  and  missions  abroad,  has 
selected  several  countries  to  receive 
initial  attention— Indonesia,  Sri  Lanka, 
Thailand,  and  Pakistan  in  Asia;  Ivory 
Coast,  Kenya,  and  Zimbabwe  in  Africa; 
Jamaica  and  Costa  Rica  in  this  hemi- 
sphere; and  Egypt  in  the  Middle  East. 

Criteria  for  selection  included 
whether  the  targeted  country  had  a 
private  sector  that  was  recognized  and 
supported  by  the  host  government, 
whether  it  was  strategically  and  com- 
mercially important  to  the  United 
States,  and  whether  the  United  States 
already  had  a  presence  there  in  the  form 
of  an  AID  mission. 

For  each  country  we  expect  to  tar- 
get a  portion  of  1982  or  1983  funds  for 
private-sector-related  activities;  this 
target  will  fall  within  the  existing  AID 
overall  country  budget.  As  to  the 
specific  amounts,  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  consulting  with  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees on  Foreign  Operations,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  This 
is  not  merely  ratification  but  an  ex- 
change of  views  and  no  numbers  can  be 
given  until  consultation  is  completed.  As 
to  the  internal  AID  mechanism  for 
approving  the  projects,  the  project  con- 


cept will  be  jointly  agreed  upon  by  th« 
AID  country  mission  and  the  Bureau  : 
Private  Enterprise. 

On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  seven 
reconnaissance  missions,  headed  by  ar 
AID  official  but  including  business 
representatives  and  financial  and  inve 
ment  experts,  will  leave  for  Indonesia 
explore  investment  and  other  develop- 
ment opportunities.  The  team  will  in- 
clude George  Ferris,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Ferris  &  Company, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Joel  Godhard, : 
prominent  Washington  consultant  on 
business  strategies;  Mr.  Ron  Katz,  an 
Indonesian-speaking  lawyer  and  Rhod 
scholar  with  a  San  Francisco  law  firm 
and  Mr.  R.  Jordan,  a  well-known  agri- 
business specialist.  Their  findings  will 
determine  exactly  what  AID  may  be 
able  to  do  to  stimulate  private  sector 
activity  in  that  important  nation. 

Missions  are  also  scheduled  to  go 
Kenya,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Thailand  befor 
the  end  of  the  year.  AID  will  also  be 
represented  on  OPIC  missions  schedu 
for  Jamaica  and  Zimbabwe  between  n 
and  February  1982. 

The  purpose  of  the  private  sector 
reconnaissance  missions  will  be 
threefold: 

•  To  determine,  one,  whether  the 
country  has  an  active  and  innovative 
private  sector  which  wishes  to  expanc 
diversify  investments  in  job-creating 
enterprises; 

•  Two,  whether  the  government  I 
created  the  climate  and  infrastructure 
terms  of  policies,  procedures,  and  fim- 
cial  markets  to  support  expanded  pri- 
vate sector  investments;  and 

•  Three,  what  are  the  key  oppor- 
tunities, ideas,  or  proposals  for  privat 
sector  investments  that  are  develop- 
mentally  oriented  and  where  AID  in 
some  way  could  facilitate  the  investm  I 
being  made.  In  this  latter  case,  we  se  a 
very  important  role  for  U.S.  private  M 
tor  involvement,  either  as  a  joint  pari 
ner  or  as  a  source  of  technology, 
marketing,  and  managerial  skills  or 
other  mutually  advantageous  arrange 
ments. 

These  missions  will  be  assisted  bj  ic 
hoc  advisers  primarily  from  the  priva 
sector,  in  thinking  through  both  the 
opportunities  and  the  problems  of 
assisting  the  targeted  countries  in 
private  sector  development.  AID  will 
then  suggest  to  the  government  and 
the  AID  mission  how  we,  or  the  U.S. 
private  sector,  might  be  of  assistance 
either  through  advisory  services  in  tl 
policy  area,  capital  market  developm.t, 
or  in  training  to  facilitate  private  sec  I 
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velopment  in  that  country.  AID  will 
n  suggest  what  we  perceive  as  good 
telopmentally  oriented  private  sector 
gprtunities. 

The  bureau  will  be  working  closely 
th  OPIC  which  has  considerable  expe- 
nse '■"  identifying  investment  oppor- 
nines.  However,  unlike  OPIC,  we  will 
gage  in  actually  devoting  U.S.  finan- 
il  resources  now  managed  by  AID  to 
Ip  further  U.S.  and  indigenous  private 
ctor  involvement  in  the  development 
ocess. 

AID's  subsequent  role  in  developing 
eee  opportunities  further  may  be  no 
>re  than  bringing  the  parties  together 

financing  some  preliminary  marketing 

pre-feasibility  studies  that  would 
irify  the  investment  opportunity.  I 
mt  to  stress  that  AID  will  take  a  more 
•i\e  role  in  assessing  the  various  con- 
raints  affecting  the  success  of  a  par- 
■ular  project  and  will  suggest  to  the 
itential  investors  how  they  and  we 
ight  put  the  various  pieces  together  to 
ake  it  a  good  investment.  In  so  doing, 
a  will  also  examine  host  country  policy 
fecting  the  investment  and  where 
■eessary  make  appropriate  recommen- 
itions  to  the  host  country  so  as  to 
cilitate  the  investment. 

We  could  envision  AID  in  some 
ses  making  a  financial  contribution  to 
trticular  developmental^'  oriented  proj- 
ts,  either  through  financial  inter- 
ediaries  that  we  would  support  or 
ore  directly.  If  training  or  small  in- 
astructure  investments  were  partic- 
arly  important  in  generating  a  sig- 
ficant  amount  of  new  private  sector  in- 
'Stment— e.g.,  processing  and 
arketing  agricultural  produce— AID 
ight  become  involved  in  financing 
ore  traditional  AID  programs  to  meet 
at  need.  We  envision  some  projects, 
hen  fully  developed,  being  managed 
•imarily  by  the  private  investors  but 
ith  AID  oversight.  I  believe  there  are 
any  cases  in  the  developing  world 
here  the  U.S.  investor,  in  particular, 
odd  feel  more  comfortable  in  terms  of 

ng  his  risks  and  making  an  in- 
■stment  decision  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ent  had  an  involvement  in  the  project 

some  way.  Depending  on  the  circum- 
ances,  AID's  role  might  be  as  a 
cilitator.  In  others,  we  might  be  a 
'financer  with  a  private  bank,  the  In- 
rnational  Finance  Corporation,  the 

orld  Bank,  or  other  multilateral  or 
lateral  donor  agencies. 

An  illustrative  project  we  might 
ickage  and  finance  is  as  follows:  A 

veloping  country  desires  to  export 


packaged  or  processed  vegetables, 

rather  than  fresh  vegetables,  to  a 
neighboring  high-income  country.  Pro- 
ductivity per  hectare  is  relatively  low  by 
international  standards;  use  of  water  per 
irrigated  hectare  is  high.  However,  agri- 
culture pricing  policy  provides  the  right 
market  signals  to  the  farmer,  and  labor 
costs  in  the  country,  compared  to  alter- 
native suppliers  of  similar  products,  are 
low.  What  the  country  lacks  is  packag- 
ing, processing,  and  export  marketing- 
know-how.  The  entrepreneur  in  the 
developing  country  has  money  and 
managerial  talent  but  lacks  knowledge 
of  cost  accounting,  training  of  labor  in 
the  vegetable  processing  field,  and 
marketing.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
AID  to  help  put  the  project  together 
combining  new  production,  marketing, 
and  training  technology  which  the 
United  States  can  offer  with  indigenous 
resources  of  land,  labor,  and  entre- 
preneurial talent. 

An  American  partner  in  this  project 
may  offer  the  technology  for  higher 
yield  production  of  vegetables  for  the 
export  market— seed,  irrigation,  plant 
protection— which  would  be  offered  to 
private  farmers  to  produce  on  contract 
to  the  processing  plant.  A  guaranteed 
quantity  and  price  before  planting  would 
reduce  the  farmer's  risk  and  be  an  incen- 
tive for  him  to  use  the  new  technology 
offered.  The  American  partner  may  also 
make  an  equity  investment  in  the  proc- 
essing plant,  provide  cost  accounting 
and  training  advice  and  perhaps  under- 
take the  marketing  of  the  processed 
product  either  as  a  joint  partner  or  on 
contract.  AID  may  be  involved  directly 
or  through  an  intermediate  institution  in 
putting  the  project  together,  doing 
studies,  providing  credit  for  the  farmers, 
financing  pilot  demonstration  plots  on 
new  technology  or  more  efficient  use  of 
water,  or  take  a  financial  position  in  the 
processing  plant  for  the  first  few  years 
to  get  the  project  going  and  arrange  for 
training. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  work  we  are 
doing  with  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  The  Bureau  for  Private 
Enterprise  is  developing  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  IFC— the  World 
Bank  arm  that  promotes  private  enter- 
prise projects  in  developing  nations— 
where  we  find  a  common  purpose.  The 
bureau  will  work  with  the  IFC  on  capital 
market  development  and  job-creating  in- 
vestment in  the  targeted  countries.  In 
the  action  program  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  week  was  this 
reference: 

We  seek  to  increase  cofinancing  and 
other  private  financing  with  the  multilateral 


development  hanks.  We  wanl  to  enhance  tin' 
international  activities  which  foster  private 
sector  debl  ami  equity  financing  of  invest- 
ments in  the  developing  countries.  Its  pro- 
gram is  increasing  in  both  size  and  diversity, 
and  the  bulk  of  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration  (IFC)  projects  are  privately  financed 
in  thi'  developing  countries  from  domestic 
and  external  sources. 

The  bureau  will  also  manage  a  pro- 
gram to  seek  out  and  respond  to  par- 
ticularly attractive  developmentally 
oriented  private  sector  opportunities 
outside  the  framework  of  the  specific 
country  allocations.  Agribusiness,  train- 
ing, and  cofinancing  with  development 
banks  or  venture  capital  organizations 
and  the  IFC  will  be  a  particular  focus. 

The  bureau  will  also  have  the 
responsibility  for  managing  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps'  centrally 
funded  project.  As  I'm  sure  you  are 
aware,  this  private  and  voluntary 
organization,  comprised  of  retired  ex- 
ecutives, plays  an  important  role  in 
augmenting  AID's  manpower.  We  are 
honored  that  they  are  a  part  of  this 
team  effort.  We  are  also  reviewing  other 
centrally  funded  projects  which  we  may 
move  to  the  new  bureau  as  appropriate. 

In  developing  its  program,  the 
Bureau  for  Private  Enterprise  will 
benefit  from  the  advice  of  a  private  sec- 
tor advisory  council,  drawn  from  all 
segments  of  the  private  sector,  which  is 
now  being  formed. 

New  Approaches 

In  addition  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  new  Bureau  for  Private  Enter- 
prise and  the  ongoing  AID  projects,  we 
also  plan  to  undertake  the  following 
steps: 

•  Expand  AID's  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program  efforts  to  conduct  feasi- 
bility studies  and  other  planning  services 
for  development  projects.  Missions  will 
also  expand  their  funding  of  studies  to 
identify  and  encourage  private  sector 
development  and  U.S.  exports; 

•  Establish  significant  cofinancing 
programs  for  development  projects  with 
private  commercial  banks  and  venture 
capital  firms,  both  U.S.  and  LDC  based. 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  in  referring  to 
cofinancing,  we  are  not  talking  about 
mixed  credits  for  export  promotion  in 
the  context  of  the  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  the  matter  of 
mixed  credits  is  now  under  review  by 
the  Administration.  Rather,  in  referring 
to  cofinancing,  we  are  talking  in  terms 
of  joint  ventures  to  stimulate  private  in- 
vestment in  productive  enterprises.  The 
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World  Bank  and  most  bilateral  aid  agen- 
cies have  also  found  that  cofinancing, 
whether  in  the  form  of  parallel  or  joint 
financing,  is  an  important  means  of 
drawing  private  debt  capital  into 
development  projects.  By  "blending"  con- 
cessional funds  with  private  credits,  two 
principal  benefits  are  realized:  (1)  scarce 
appropriated  funds  are  "stretched"  or 
"leveraged"  and  (2)  private  funds  are 
channeled  toward  developmentally  sound 
projects  or  transactions.  On  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  AID  in  the  past  has  cofinanced 
projects  with  other  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral development  agencies.  We  intend 
now  to  develop  a  program  to  encourage 
cofinancing  with  private  capital; 

•  Expand  support  of  intermediate 
credit  institutions,  such  as  local  private 
development  banks,  to  provide  capital  to 
developing  country  private  sector  enter- 
prises. For  example,  we  are  working 
with  the  private  sector  to  establish  a 
privately  owned  development  bank  in 
the  eastern  Caribbean; 

•  Increase  support  for  managerial 
and  technical  training  oriented  to  the 
private  sector; 

•  Work  in  close  cooperation  with 
appropriate  institutions  in  providing 
advisor}'  services  to  developing  countries 
in  the  following  areas:  capital  market 
development,  investment  policy,  and  in- 
dustrial and  agribusiness  policy; 

•  Stimulate  private  investment 
through  development  of  investment 
opportunities  in  conjunction  with  OPIC 
guarantees  and  Export-Import  Bank 
credits.  We  would  envision  a  limited 
AID  role  in  debt  financing,  either 
through  the  host  country  or  direct  lend- 
ing to  U.S.  investors  against  bonds  or 
debentures; 

•  Help  alleviate  bottlenecks  in  the 
marketing  of  LDC  products.  For  ex- 
ample, two  projects  are  in  formative 
stages  to  facilitate  interisland  marketing 
in  the  Caribbean.  One  involves  support 
to  a  privately  owned  regional  shipping 

pany  which  would  service  the  small 
eastern  Caribbean  islands.  The  other  is  a 
regional  agricultural  marketing  facility 
which  would  trade  in  fresh  produce  in 

region;  and 

•  Increase  investment  promotion 

regard,  international 
re  planned  to  link  small 
and  medium  businesses  from  the  United 
1  aribbean  businesses  for  the 
inching  new  joint  ventures 
■  rring  technology.  A  Carib- 

identification 
lini  ing  likely  investing  part- 
widing  followup  support  to 


facilitate  investment  decisions.  Also  in 
the  Caribbean,  we  are  funding  a  project 
development  program  which  will  finance 
resident  industrial  development  advisers. 
One  of  the  primary  functions  of  these 
advisers  is  to  identify  and  appraise 
business  ventures  in  the  small  eastern 
Caribbean  islands.  The  advisers  will  help 
identify  potential  U.S.  investors  and 
facilitate  business  transactions. 

Newly  Approved  AID  Projects 

Early  this  year,  I  undertook  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  all  AID  private 
sector  activities.  The  following  is  a 
highlight  of  those  planned  or  ongoing 
activities  which  I  believe  merit  continued 
support  and,  in  many  cases,  replication. 

In  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, we  have  developed  and  funded  a 
number  of  projects  this  year  which 
strengthen  private  sector  institutions 
and  support  private  financial  mech- 
anisms. 

In  Jamaica,  after  the  election  of  a 
new  government  dedicated  to  the  free 
market  under  Prime  Minister  Seaga,  the 
United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
offer  assistance,  providing  "bridge" 
financing  to  fill  the  gap  pending  larger 
scale  support  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Our  long-term  objective  in  Jamaica 
is  to  strengthen  key  sectors  of  the 
Jamaican  economy  in  order  to  stimulate 
production,  exports,  and  jobs.  We  and 
the  government  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  Rockefeller  Committee  2 
in  identifying  opportunities  for  private 
investment  to  create  jobs  and  expand 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  Through  the 
offices  of  the  Rockefeller  Committee, 
and  financed  by  AID,  four  American 
private  sector  advisers  screened  408 
investment  proposals  received  by  the 
Jamaicans.  For  those  that  looked  prom- 
ising, the  consultants  made  contacts,  in- 
itiated a  dialogue,  and  helped  bring 
interested  parties  together.  We  expect 
new  and  significant  American  and 
Jamaican  investments  will  result  from 
this  pioneer  effort. 

The  AID  mission  also  recently 
responded  to  concerns  raised  by  the 
tourism  subcommittee  of  the  Rockefeller 
Committee  about  the  ability  of  hotels  in 
Jamaica  to  respond  adequately  to  an  ex- 
pected good  winter  tourist  season.  The 
International  Executive  Service  Corps 
and  private  consultants  financed  by  AID 
reviewed  the  situation  and  made  recom- 


mendations which  may  result  in  the 
hotels  better  preparing  themselves  foi 
this  tourist  season. 

In  Costa  Rica,  we  have  made  a  $ 
million  loan  to  the  privately  owned 
Agro-Industrial  and  Export  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica  (BANEX)  to  promote  non- 
traditional  exports  from  that  country. 
Credit,  banking,  and  marketing  servic 
are  provided  to  help  Costa  Rican  pro- 
ducers sell  their  products  abroad.  The 
AID  loan  is  structured  to  leverage  an 
equivalent  amount  of  private  commen 
bank  lending  to  BANEX. 

In  Central  America,  a  recent  $6 
million  loan  to  the  Latin  American 
Agribusiness  Development  Corporatio 
(LAAD)  will  allow  that  organization  U 
finance  some  45  agribusiness  projects 
expected  to  create  10,000  jobs  in  Cent 
America.  This  program  also  encourag 
a  cofinancing  arrangement  whereby 
LAAD  will  match  the  AID  loan  with  3 
million  in  private  bank  borrowings.  W 
the  AID  and  private  bank  loans  and 
LAAD's  own  resources,  more  than  $2' 
million  will  be  available  for  agribusine 
projects  in  Central  America.  I  should 
note  that  we  are  now  considering 
replicating  the  LAAD  approach  in 
Africa. 

In  the  Near  East,  a  major  develo 
ment,  which  I  personally  approved,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  new  $25  millior 
trade  financing  facility  to  enable  U.S. 
companies  who  are  low  bidders  to  con 
pete  more  favorably  on  international 
tenders  where  better  terms  of  financit 
are  necessary. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  interest  you  and 
your  subcommittee  have  shown  in  our 
program.  Today's  hearing  occurs  on  tl 
eve  of  the  Cancun  conference  where 
President  Reagan  will  again  stress  the 
vital  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  process.  I  will  be  joining 
our  delegation  to  the  summit,  and  I  cs 
assure  you  that  we  will  very  much  kee 
in  mind  the  thoughts  and  advice  you  v 
have  offered  today  on  the  interaction  i 
aid  and  trade. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HORMA 


Noninvestment  Assistance 

A  number  of  the  businessmen  whom  v 
have  contacted  have  spoken  about  the 
advantages  of  increased  private  sector 
exchange  programs,  providing  experti1 
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nigh  instruction  here  and  abroad. 

I  could  lake  several  forms: 

Managers  ami  technicians  in  key 
■omic  sectors  could  receive  on-the-job 
ruction  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ile, in  the  important  agricultural  sec- 

I  leading  agricultural  university  in  a 
R  West  African  country  already 
Js  farm  managers  to  a  cooperating 
erican  midwestem  university  which 
gns  the  "students"  individually  to 
•k  on  farms  for  specified  training 
iods  of  several  months.  The  trainee 
lrns  home  mindful  not  only  of  the 
ctical  instruction  received  but  of  the 
erican  products  to  which  he  was  ex- 
ed— the  tractor,  the  air  conditioner, 
nutritive  supplements  added  to  feed 
es.  Similar  programs  could  be  estab- 
ed  for  other  interested  countries  and 
ther  key  development  sectors. 
Another  approach  suggested  by  a 
riber  of  businessmen  is  assistance  by 
i.  private  sector  experts  in  critical 
ses  of  overseas  projects.  For  ex- 
ile, an  experienced  manager  or 
ineer  serving  as  a  consultant  could 
ce  a  significant  contribution  during 
startup  phase  of  a  manufacturing 
it. 

This  type  of  ad  hoc,  "hands-on" 
roach  is  also  used  successfully  by  the 
?rnational  Executive  Service  Corps, 
ire  seems  to  be  potential  for  greater 
rate  sector  contributions  along  these 
s,  both  on  a  remunerative  and  a  vol- 
ary  basis. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  the 
isfer  of  skills  and  know-how;  many 
already  in  use.  Overseas  banches  can 
duct  onsite  workshops  and  training 
grams  at  their  plants  and  repair 
ters,  open  to  nonemployees  as  well  as 
jloyees.  They  might  support  local 
ntific  and  educational  institutions. 
Visiting  American  executives  can 
ve  as  guest  speakers  at  foreign 
versities  and  management  institutes 
veil  as  at  business  forums.  People 
oad  wish  to  learn  about  American 
iness  techniques.  The  American  bus- 
>sman  is  still  regarded,  perhaps  in- 
isingly,  as  having  the  know-how  to 
Jize  an  economy.  The  power  of  ex- 
ple  can  have  significant  impact.  The 
erse  side  of  this  approach  is  for  the 
rate  sector  to  sponsor  attendance  of 
eloping  country  personnel  at  inter- 
ional  symposia  and  fairs. 

ernment  Support  for  Business 

ive  mentioned  in  passing  some  areas 
diich  the  U.S.  Government  can  help 
private  sector  in  its  involvement  in 


developing  countries.  What  else  can  we 
do  to  assist?  Lei  me  state  again  my  firm 
belief  that  government  should  not 
attempt  to  lead  or  to  dominate  hut 
rather  to  support  and  to  facilitate  where 
needed.  Excellent  organizations,  mech- 
anisms, and  systems  already  exist,  out- 
side and  inside  government,  which  can 
help  U.S.  business  to  do  more  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggested  above.  The  State 
Department  can  encourage  and,  at 
times,  act  as  a  catalyst  by  linking  ideas, 
persons,  and  institutions  that  can  help 
make  these  ideas  work.  In  the  Depart- 
ment we  plan  to  continue  our  dialogue 
with  business  leaders  and  others  from 
the  private  sector  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand their  needs  at  firsthand  and  so 
that  they  can  share  our  thoughts. 

The  Department  of  State  and  our 
ambassadors  will  also  be  playing  a  more 
active  role  in  support  of  U.S.  business 
efforts.  Specifically,  we  will  do  more  to 
assist  American  business  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  these  markets  and  sup- 
port them  to  insure  fair  treatment  of 
their  investments  and  a  fuller  share  of 
the  licensing,  consulting,  and  other  serv- 
ice contracts  so  intrinsic  to  the  develop- 
ment process.  We  are  determined  that 
the  State  Department,  in  full  partner- 
ship with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  should 
form  part  of  a  "business  facilitation 
triad"  which  will  work  for  a  more  open 
international  trading  and  investment 
system  in  which  U.S.  companies  can 
compete  on  fair  and  attractive  terms  for 
participation  in  LDC  markets  and 
development. 

Secretary  Haig  has  instructed  our 
ambassadors  to  assign  very  high  priority 
to  supporting  American  business  abroad 
and  to  encouraging  LDC  governments  to 
develop  a  more  hospitable  environment 
for  U.S.  business  and  for  private  enter- 
prise in  general.  He  was  very  clear  in 
his  recent  instruction  to  all  ambas- 
sadors: 

I  look  to  you  to  involve  yourself  personal- 
ly in  leading  the  U.S.  Government  commer- 
cial effort  in  your  country.  [There  can  be  no] 
half-hearted,  unsustained  efforts  or  lip  serv- 
ice. It  must  be  a  conviction  and  a  major  pur- 
pose in  your  ambassadorial  stewardship. 

In  my  Bureau  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs,  we  have  strengthened 
the  Office  of  Commercial  Affairs  as  the 
central  point  for  support  for  the 
business  community.  This  office  will  aid 
in  export-promotion  efforts,  the  removal 
of  export  disincentives,  and  in  helping 
solve  problems  for  business  abroad  by 


cutting  through  the  bureaucratic  tangle 
which  frequently  prevents  timely  solu- 
tions. 

The  Trade  Reorganization  Act  of 
1979  established  the  new  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service,  administered  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  to  handle  ex- 
port promotion  efforts  with  our  major 
trading  partners.  The  State  Department 
is  working  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
new  service  to  insure  its  success,  in 


Secretary  Haig  has 
instructed  our  am- 
bassadors to  assign  very 
high  priority  to  support- 
ing American  business 
abroad.  .  .  . 


addition  to  urging  ambassadors  and 
other  senior  embassy  officers  to  do  so. 
The  State  Department  is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  commercial  business,  par- 
ticularly in  the  developing  world.  We  re- 
tain direct  responsibility  for  commercial 
work  in  75  countries  which  together  pur- 
chased over  $16  billion  in  U.S.  merchan- 
dise and  agricultural  exports  in  1980.  It 
is  important  to  support  U.S.  export 
efforts  in  these  countries  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible,  and  we  plan  to  do 
so  in  ways  that  will  benefit  both  econ- 
omic growth  in  our  own-  country  and  in 
the  developing  nations. 

Just  as  important,  however,  is  a 
unique  contribution  that  the  State 
Department  at  home  can  make  in  sup- 
port of  American  business  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Frequently  senior 
executives  of  major  U.S.  multinational 
corporations  have  less  of  a  need  for 
specific  commercial  support  than  for 
background  and  analysis  on  which  to 
base  their  strategic  planning  and  risk 
assessment.  At  the  State  Department 
there  exists  a  broad  range  of  essential 
political  and  economic  information  and 
judgment  which  can  be  of  considerable 
value  to  American  companies  making 
decisions  about  foreign  operations.  The 
Department  will  be  fully  responsive  in 
sharing  this  information  and  perspective 
appropriately  with  business. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  a 
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number  of  specific  actions  which  have 
already  been  implemented  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  reduce  export 
disincentives. 

•  A  previous  policy  regarding  arms 
sales  has  been  changed;  our  embassies 
can  now  provide  the  same  courtesies  and 
commercial  services  to  firms  selling 
defense  equipment  as  they  do  for  other 
businesses. 

•  The  Export-Import  Bank  restric- 
tion on  lending  to  Chile  was  lifted  early 
in  the  year. 

•  Licenses  for  export  of  five  civilian 
Boeing  aircraft  to  Iraq,  held  up  for  more 
than  a  year,  were  issued  in  May. 

We  have  set  in  motion  a  vigorous 
policy  of  support  for  the  U.S.  private 


sector  at  the  State  Department  and  our 
embassies— a  policy  which  has  as  its  cen- 
tral objective  a  more  active  and  respon- 
sive role  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
American  business  to  play  the  essential 
role  that  we  know  it  can,  and  can 
benefit  from,  in  the  developing  world. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  On  February  24,  1981,  the  White  House 
announced  the  formation  of  the  U.S.  Business 
Committee  on  Jamaica,  chaired  by  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  which  works  with  a  counterpart 
Jamaican  committee  to  stimulate  and 
mobilize  new  investment,  trade,  and  employ- 
ment in  Jamaica.  ■ 


Interdiction  of  Illegal  Aliens 


A  PROCLAMATION, 
SEPT.  29,  1981' 

The  ongoing  migration  of  persons  to  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  our  laws  is  a 
serious  national  problem  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  A  particularly 
difficult  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  contin- 
uing illegal  migration  by  sea  of  large 
numbers  of  undocumented  aliens  into  the 
southeastern  United  States.  These  arrivals 
have  severely  strained  the  law  enforcement 
resources  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  and  have  threatened  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  communities  in  that  region. 
As  a  result  of  our  discussions  with  the 
Governments  of  affected  foreign  countries 
and  with  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  Government,  I  have  determined  that  new 
and  effective  measures  to  curtail  these 
unlawful  arrivals  are  necessary.  In  this 
regard,  I  have  determined  that  international 
cooperation  to  intercept  vessels  trafficking  in 
illegal  migrants  is  a  necessary  and  proper 

nsuring  the  effective  enforcement 
of  our  laws. 

Now.  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan, 

oi  the  I  Inited  States  of  America, 
in  me  bj  the  Con- 
tion  and  thi  of  the  I  fnited 

luding  Sections  212(f)  and  215(aXl) 
' ion  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
-  C.  I182(f)and  1185(aXl)),  in 
.i  ,  of  the 
in  accordance  w  ith 
i  til    .'.  ith  certain 
ing  found 

arriving  at 
from  the 

to  Hie  ml' 

proclaim 


the  high  seas  is  hereby  suspended  and  shall 
be  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  certain 
vessels  carrying  such  aliens. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER, 
SEPT.  29,  19811 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  Sections 
212(f)  and  215(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1182(1) 
and  1185(a)(1)),  in  view  of  the  continuing 
problem  of  migrants  coming  to  the  United 
States,  by  sea,  without  necessary  entry 
documents,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
suspension  and  interdiction  of  such  entry 
which  have  concurrently  been  proclaimed,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
undertake  to  enter  into,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  cooperative  arrangements 
with  appropriate  foreign  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  illegal  migration  to  the 
I  Inited  Stall's  by  sea. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
shall  issue  appropriate  instructions  to  the 
Coast  Guard  in  order  lo  enforce  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  entry  of  undocumented  aliens  and 
the  interdiction  of  any  defined  vessel  carry- 
ing such  aliens. 


(b)  Thoi  e  in  I  rucl  ion  hall  apply  u>  u 
of  tin-  following  defined  vessels: 

(1)  Vessels  of  the  United  Stat 
any  vessel  documented  under  the  I: 
United  State-,  or  numbered  as  provided 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended  (4<j  I  I.S.C.  1451  et  Heq.),  or  own 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  I  fnited  Stat 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  corpora 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Unite 
States  or  any  State,  Territory,  Disl  rict, i 
mpnwealth,  or  possession  thereof,  unless 
vessel  has  been  granted  nationality 
foreign  nation  in  accord  with  Article  5  of 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas  of  1958  (U. 
TIAS  5200;  13  UST  2312). 

(2)  Vessels  without  nationality  or  ves 
assimilated  to  vessels  without  nationality 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  of  1958 
(U.S.  TIAS  5200;  13  UST  2812). 

(3)  Vessels  of  foreign  nations  with  wl 
we  have  arrangements  authorizing  the  U 
States  to  stop  and  board  such  vessels. 

(c)  Those  instructions  to  the  Coast  Gi 
shall  include  appropriate  directives  provii 
for  the  Coast  Guard: 

(1)  To  stop  and  board  defined  vessels 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
vessels  are  engaged  in  the  irregular  tran 
tation  of  persons  or  violations  of  United 
States  law  or  the  law  of  a  country  with  v 
the  United  States  has  an  arrangement 
authorizing  such  action. 

(2)  To  make  inquiries  of  those  on  boa 
examine  documents  and  take  such  action; 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  registry,  c< 
tion  and  destination  of  the  vessel  and  tht 
status  of  those  on  board  the  vessel. 

(3)  To  return  the  vessel  and  its 
passengers  to  the  country  from  which  it 
came,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
offense  is  being  committed  against  the 
United  States  immigration  laws,  or  ap- 
propriate laws  of  a  foreign  country  with 
which  we  have  an  arrangement  to  assist; 
vided,  however,  that  no  person  who  is  a 
refugee  will  be  returned  without  his  cons 

(d)  These  actions,  pursuant  to  this  Se 
tion,  are  authorized  to  be  undertaken  onl 
outside  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Unit 
States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  i 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  whic 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  fair  en 
forcement  of  our  laws  relating  to  immigt 
(including  effective  implementation  of  th 
Executive  Order)  and  the  strict  observa: 
our  international  obligations  concerning 
who  genuinely  flee  persecution  in  their 
homeland. 

Ronald  Rea 


'Nos.  48i;.r)  and  12324  (text  from  We 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  i 
Oct.  5,  1981).B 
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IIDDLE  EAST 


iecretary  Haig  Interviewed 
n  "Meet  the  Press" 


•  tary  Haig  wan  interviewed  via 
ttUitefrom  Cairo,  Egypt,  by  Bill 
tmroe,  NBC  N*  ws,  Hedrick  Smith,  The 
irk  Times;  Marvin  Kalb,  NBC 

■  Bernard  Kalb,  NB( '  .Y.  ws  on 
11,  1981.* 

Our  guest  todav  on  "Meet  the 
MM    is  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
tig,  who  will  be  speaking  to  us  by 
tellite  from  Cairo.  Secretary  Haig 
aded  the  American  delegation  to  the 
neral  of  President  Sadat  yesterday. 
B  will  be  leaving  Cairo  shortly  to 
(urn  to  this  country. 

While  in  Cairo  you  talked  with 
ce  President  Mubarak,  who  is 
heduled  to  become  Egypt's  president 

a  few  days;  you  talked  with  Prime 
inister  Begin.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
II  us  whether  you  feel  you  can  say 
[conditionally  at  this  point  that  the 
imp  David  peace  process  will  con- 
iue'.' 

A.  I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
out  that,  and  that  was  affirmed  by 
th  of  the  leaders  you've  cited,  and  we 
e — as  Americans,  we  are,  of  course, 
II  partners  in  this  process.  And  we  in- 
ai  to  play  just  that  role. 

Q.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  Mr. 
ubarak  at  this  point  in  establishing 
l  leadership  if  the  Israelis  were  to 
It  or  suspend  for  the  time  being  the 
licy  of  creating  settlements  or  ex- 
nding  settlements  on  the  West 
ink.  and  if  so,  do  you  think  there's 
y  indication  that  might  happen? 

A.  I  think  the  process  that  is  most 
portant  at  the  moment  is  to  continue 
th  the  autonomy  talks,  which  com- 
■eed  this  past — a  month  ago  and 
lich  will  reconvene  again  at  the  work- 
1  level  on  the  21st  of  this  month.  We 
mid  hope  that  during  this  process 
?re  wouldn't  be  a  further  enlarging  of 
t  West  Bank  settlements,  and  we've 
ide  that  clear. 

However,  the  important  thing  now  is 
'  both  parties  to  strip  aside  some  of 
?  inflexibilities  of  the  past  on  the 
tonomy  issue.  And  based  on  my 
mssions  with  both  leaders  yesterday, 
hink  they  are  approaching  the  talks 
lich  are  underway  with  precisely  that 
w  in  mind. 

Q.  How  actively  will  the  United 
ates  involve  itself  in  those  talks? 


A.  We  have  been  from  the  outset 

full  partners.  We  were  represented  in 
the  initial  talks  last  month  by  our  two 
ambassadors  from  Israel  and  Egypt,  and 
at  the  right  time  we  would  raise  the 
level  of  that  participation  if  it  will  make 
a  constructive  contribution. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  that's  come 
across  in  the  reports  from  Cairo  is  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  rather 
quiet  public  reaction  after  President 
Sadat's  death  and  the  very  emotional 
reaction  after  President  Nasser's 
death  11  years  ago.  Is  there  real  sup- 
port for  Sadat's  policies  now  in  Egypt 
to  carry  them  on? 

A.  I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
about  that.  1  do  recognize  that  there  are 
some  who  have  been  uncomfortable  with 
Sadat's  policy.  But  as  the  Vice  President 
told  me  yesterday,  what  we've  had  in 
this  instance  is  a  deep  sense  of  shock, 
and  that's  been  reflected  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  quietude  in  the  populace.  And 
I  wouldn't  read  too  much  into  that  in  the 
context  of  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  risk  to  this 
government  through  the  disaffection 
of  religious  fundamentalists  or 
through  disaffection  within  the  army 
officer  ranks? 

A.  I  think  clearly  that  President 
Sadat  saw  that  some  weeks  ago  when  he 
launched  a  crackdown  of  some  broadly 
based  character.  Since  that  time,  we've 
had  several  incidents  in  the  south  in  the 
area  of  fundamentalist  primary  activity. 
But  by  and  large — and  I  spoke  a  few 
hours  ago  to  Vice  President  Mubarak  on 
the  subject — the  country  has  been  quiet 
and  in  a  state  of  shock. 

Q.  Last  January  there  was  a 
report  that  Vice  President  Mubarak 
and  President  Sadat  had  differences, 
and  that  Mr.  Mubarak  had  urged  Mr. 
Sadat  to  move  Egypt  into  a  closer 
policy  with  the  other  Arab  countries 
and  perhaps  even  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  there  any  in- 
dication that  he  wants  to  move  the 
country  in  that  direction  now? 

A.  No,  quite  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
spoken  to  no  Egyptian  official  that  is 
more  enlightened  to  the  pitfalls  of 
alliance  or  convergence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  is  Vice  President  Mubarak. 
He  has  been,  as  you  know,  a  protege  of 


President  Sadat's  and  his  trained 
replacement  for  the  past  2  years,  as  the 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Sadat  herself 
told  me.  He  has  been  groomed  for  the 
position  which  he  now  finds  himself 
facing. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  you  had  said  that  the  United 
States  hoped  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther Israeli  settlements  on  the  West 
Bank  at  this  point.  Did  you  get  any 
commitment  from  the  Israeli  leaders 
that  at  least  during  this  Egyptian 
transition  they  would  hold  off  on  that? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  sought  that 
kind  of  commitment  in  the  sense  of  your 
question.  We've  made  our  position  clear. 
And  we  are  now  most  anxious  to  get  on 
with  these  autonomy  talks  and  bring 
about  a  successful  conclusion  to  them. 

Q.  Since  Sadat's  murder  last  Tues- 
day, has  there  been  any  new  evidence 
suggesting  a  conspiracy? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  I've 
kept  fairly  close  tabs  on  it.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  additional  evidence  here  in 
Cairo  from  Egyptian  sources,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  from  our  American  in- 
telligence community. 

Q.  So  that  it  continues  to  be 
believed  that  this  was  an  isolated  ac- 
tion by  four  men? 

A.  I  think  we  would  refer  to  it  as  an 
assassination  as  distinct  from  a  coup 
d'etat. 

Q.  A  number  of  people  who 
watched  the  funeral  services  yesterday 
could  not  help  but  note  that  there 
were  no  Saudi  representatives  there. 
And  I  was  wondering  whether  there  is 
any  effort  now  being  made  by  the 
United  States  to  bring  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Egypt  back  together  again? 

A.  We  would,  of  course,  favor  such 
a  trend,  and,  indeed,  we  favor  in  general 
a  growing  merger  of  the  moderate  Arab 
leaders  throughout  the  region.  And  it 
could  be  that  in  the  period  ahead  that 
trend  will  get  a  greater  momentum.  And 
we  would  welcome  it.  What  we  would 
not  welcome,  of  course,  is  the  radicaliza- 
tion  of  previously  moderate  Arab 
regimes,  and  that  is  also  a  risk. 

Q.  It  was  Saudi  Arabia  that  broke 
with  Egypt  because  of  President 
Sadat's  Camp  David  accord.  What 
must  happen  now,  do  you  feel,  that 
would  allow  Saudi  Arabia  to  drop  its 
hostility — formal  hostility — toward 
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Egypt,  and  resume  a  more  construc- 
tive association? 

A.  I  wouldn't  describe  their  relation- 
ship as  hostile  at  this  point.  I  think  it's 
somewhat  estranged.  And  I  think  that's 
up  to  the  two  parties  to  recognize  the 
desirability  of  recreating  a  normal 
dialogue.  I  do  not  expect  this  will  he  too 
difficult  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Q.  In  the  weeks  ahead?  Do  you 
see  something  like  that  underway 
now? 

A.  Now  don't  hold  me  to  weeks, 
moments — 

Q.  Well,  months? 

A.  Or  months.  Yes,  I — 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  possibility? 

A.  I  see  a  very  strong  possibility 
because  of  a  convergence  of  strategic 
outlook  and  mutuality  of  interests  be- 
tween the  two  regimes.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Camp  David  process. 
Some  of  that  was  attributable  to 
American  style  at  the  time,  a  lack  of 
perhaps  the  kind  of  consultation  that 
might  have  been — might  have  eased 
some  of  these  tensions.  But  in  any 
event,  we're  there,  and  we  would 
welcome  a  closer  rapprochement. 

Q.  Let's  take  a  look  at  this  area 
over  the  past  couple  of  years.  The 
Shah  toppled;  President  Sadat 
assassinated.  Question:  Is  it  fatal  in 
the  Middle  East  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  suppose  one  could  ask  that 
question,  but  one  might  look  at  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  find  similar  in- 
cidences and  circumstances.  I  think  what 
it  underlie-  is  the  importance  of  demon- 
strating that  it  is  not  fatal  to  be  an  ally 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  means  we 
Americans  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
a  leadership  role  in  this  area.  We're  go- 

to  have  to  contribute  to  the  security 
of  threatened  nations  by  the  provision  of 

riomic  and  military  support.  We're 
going  to  have  to  show  our  presence  here 
from  lime  to  time. 

Q.  Yes.  Hut  you  know  that's  just 
the  feeling  that  here  in  Egypt,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  sense  that  the  United 
Stales  has  not  done  enough;  that  it 
did  not  do  enough  when  the  Shah  fell; 
that  in  fact  it  has  not  been  visible 
enough  in  the  Middle  East;  that  there 
i-  not  a  sense  of  American  determina- 
tion and  resol\e.  Noh  you  talked  to- 
da\  about  the  I  tilted  States  working 


more  actively.  Can  you  give  us  any  ex- 
amples of  active,  visible  involvement 
post-Sadat  in  this  area? 

A.  Of  course,  I  can.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that's  some  of  the  topics  that 
we've  been  discussing  during  this  visit. 
They  involve — 

Q.  And  some  of  them  we've  been 
pressing  you  to  get  on  the  record. 

A.  — a  very  expensive  exercise 
which  will  take  place  this  coming  month, 
which  involves  U.S.  forces  working  in 
collaboration  with  Egyptian  forces, 
forces  of  some  of  the  gulf  states,  and 
then  a  highly  increased  U.S.  presence 
for  those  exercises.  Now  all  of  this  is  a 
sign  of  reassurance.  And,  incidentally, 
our  diplomacy  since  President  Reagan 
has  been  inaugurated  has  underlined  this 
dramatically.  And  I  think  most  of  the 
leaders  have  been  encouraged  by  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say, 
since  you  seem  to  be  hinting  at  it  just 
a  moment  ago,  about  a  report  that  the 
B-52s  would  be  used  in  an  exercise  in 
Egypt  next  month  in  which  live  bombs 
will  be  dropped? 

A.  I  can't  testify  to  the  dropping  of 
live  ordnance.  I  think — 

Q.  I'm  not  talking  about — 

A.  — we  are  looking  at  a  number  of 
options  that  might  include  reinforcement 
of  the  region  by  B-52  and  other  type- 
aircraft  and  the  presence  of  American 
forces  in  this  region  in  a  live  exercise  in 
which  they  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  Government  of 
Egypt  and  perhaps  other  nations,  as  I 
mentioned,  Oman.  We  will  be  involved  in 
a  very  extensive  exercise  in  the  period 
ahead,  in  the  very  near  future. 

Q.  As  President,  President-soon- 
to-be  Mubarak  indicated  to  you 
specifically  that  while  pursuing  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  that  he 
would  like  to  develop  better  relation- 
ships with  such  Arab  countries  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  than  Presi- 
dent Sadat  enjoyed? 

A.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  our  Egyptian  friends  have  always 
felt  that  they  were  part  of  an  Aral)  fami- 
ly of  moderate  Arab  nations,  and  they 
are  most  comfortable  when  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  Arab  brothers  are 
complete  and  natural.  And  we  have  no 
objection  to  this  from  the  viewpoint  of 
American  policy.  And  1  would  anticipate 
it  will  occur  in  the  months  ahead,  as  I 
said. 


Q.  Has  President  Mubarak 
specifically  talked  to  you  along  the 
lines? 

A.  No,  no,  he  wouldn't  presume 
(Jo  that.  I  know  that  this  is  an  Arab 
ter.  It's  not  a  matter  for  the  United 
States  to  interpose  itself  into.  On  th< 
other  hand,  J  think  the  historic  trenc 
are  inevitable. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  while  in  Cs 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  or  with 
Mr.  Mubarak  or  others  about  the 
AWACS  [airborne  warning  and  cor 
trol  system]  airplane  deal,  the  sale 
AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia?  A 
if  so,  have  your  conversations  shed 
any  new  light  on  this  controversy? 

A.  First  let  me  say  this.  There's 
hardly  an  Arab  leader  that  I've  spoki 
to  during  the  brief  time  I've  been  hei 
Egypt — and  that  includes  Egyptian  < 
ficials,  officials  from  other  Arab  stat 
who  attended  the  funeral — all  have  e 
pressed  their  grave  concern  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  may  not  support  the 
President  in  this  important  issue.  An 
may  add,  our  European  friends — I 
spoke  to  the  foreign  ministers,  the  hi 
of  states  and  governments  of  our 
Western  European  partners — and  th 
too  expressed  their  great  sense  of  all 
that  this  important  issue  might  not  g 
through  successfully. 

Q.  Has  Prime  Minister  Begin 
changed  his  view  in  the  least? 

A.  No,  I  think  not,  and  I  don't  tl 
he  should.  After  all,  he  has  to  expres 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Government  anc 
the  people  of  Israel.  He  has  a  right  a 
indeed,  an  obligation  to  express  cone 
when  any  additional  sophisticated 
military  equipment  is  provided  to  an 
Arab  state.  But  his  responsibilities  ai 
not  American  responsibility.  Ours  an 
broader.  And  we  must  address  it  fro 
purely  American  point  of  view. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  going  t 
do  anything  now  rapidly  to  demon- 
strate support  for  the  new  Egyptia 
Government,  say  by  speeding  up  ar 
deliveries  or  changing  the  economi 
aid  package? 

A.  We  have  two  military — politii 
and  military  teams  in  the  area  right 
now.  One's  on  its  way  to  the  Sudan, 
where  we  are  looking  for  a  step-up  o 
deliveries  of  American  equipment  to 
threatened  nation.  We  are  also  condi 
ing  a  series  of  discussions  here  with  I 
Egyptian  defense  officials.  Secretary 
Defense]  Weinberger  had  discussions 
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i  the  minister  of  defense  yesterday, 
was  part  of  our  delegation,  having 
pied  to  Washington  before  1  did. 
j  will  involve  the  coordination  of  ex 

that  1  talked  about  and  assess- 
Us  of  whether  military  equipmenl 

ran  he  stepped  up  in  the  light 
he  post  Sadat  situation. 

(}.   The  Egyptian  base  at  Kas 
ia>-  on  the  Red  Sea  has  figured 
■inentl)  in  our  thinking  about  a 
id  deployment  force  for  the  Middle 
t.  Mr.  Sadat,  as  I  understand  it. 
a\>  said  that  was  a  facility  wi- 
ld use  but  he  left  it  to  what  they 
ed  the  shake  of  the  hand.  Is  there 
■  U)  be  any  more  formal  agree- 
lt  about  that'.'  Arc  we  going  to  be 
I  to  use  that  facility  with  the  new 
iership? 

A.  1  think  all  of  these  offers  for  the 
of  Egyptian  facilities — Kas  Banas, 
tr  facilities  which  we,  incidently,  are 
lg  today — will  continue  to  be  made 
iable,  and  we've  been  assured  of  that 
be  new  government.  And  what  we 
talking  about  is  we  are  not  going  to 
(  to  establish  bases  as  such  here,  but 
lities  will  he  made  available  for  the 
merican  forces  when  required. 

(J.  Now  that  you've  had  a  chance 
ook  at  the  situation  on  the  ground, 
wu  see  a  serious  danger  of  any 
flict  between  Egypt  and  Libya  or 
Aeen  Libya  and  the  Sudan  which 
Id  involve  wider  conflict,  get  us  in- 
ed? 

A.  1  think  it  doesn't  serve  any 
"ul  purpose  to  prognosticate  about 
it  will  involve  American  interest.  I  do 
k  that  the  situation — especially  in 
n,  which  has  been  threatened 
nternal  subversion  and  a  certain 
external  growth  in  tension 
l  Libya — is  a  matter  of  concern  not 
•  to  Egypt  but  to  all  of  us,  just  as  the 
fan  invasion  of  Chad  was  a  matter  of 
:"ern  and  should  continue  to  be  a 
ter  of  concern  to  the  United  States 
all  of  the  African  states,  which  are 
illy  threatened. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  possibility  of 
flict  between  Egypt  and  Libya? 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  such  an  out- 
ie  but  one  that  observes  recent 
ran  activity — both  in  the  subversion 
i  and  in  the  overt  area,  as  we  are 
g  in  Chad — has  to  have  his 
ds  tingle  a  little  more  than  has 
n  the  case  in  the  past. 

Q.  Is  the  step-up  of  deliveries  to 


Egypt  and  the  possihlity  of  a  step-up 
of  military  deliveries  to  other — Sudan, 
Oman,  perhaps      docs  that  suggest  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates  that  hostilities  will  break  out 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  supplies  that 
Egypt  requires? 

A.  I  think  there  are  several  aspects 
to  a  precise  answer  to  your  question.  1 
think  we  have  just  lost  an  unusual  leader 
in  the  region  and  worldwide.  And  then 
on  such  occasions  it  behooves  all  id'  us 
with  interest  in  a  region  to  reaffirm  that 
interest  by  concrete  manifestations  of  it. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  are  signs  of  in- 
creasing Libyan  activity  and  threats  to 
peaceful  nations  in  the  region.  And  both 
of  these  things  converge  today  to  make 
these  actions  appropriate. 

Q.  You  warned  once  again  today, 
as  you  did  last  week  at  your  news  con- 
ference about  outside  intervention  in 
this  post-Sadat  situation,  as  you  call 
it.  You're  really  talking  about  Russia, 
aren't  you? 

A.  As  someone  on  my  staff  said  the 
other  day.  if  the  shoe  fits  wear  it.  And, 
of  course,  we're  talking  about  Russia. 
There  are  questions  always  as  to  what 
degree  Libya  represents  a  client-state 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
simple  facts  are:  It  is  Soviet  armaments 
which  are  today  being  moved  in  unprece- 
dented numbers  into  Libya.  This  arma- 
ment base  lias  been  created  for  some 
reason.  And  those  of  us  who  are  seeking 
peace  and  stability  are  concerned  that 
they  far  exceed  the  needs  or  the  man- 
ning capability,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
Libyan  people, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  engaged  in  a  mischief- 
making  role? 

A.  One  might  describe  it  in  a 
number  of  ways,  some  more  benign, 
some  less  benign.  The  simple  facts  are 
that  Soviet  interventionism  in  the  Conti- 
nent of  Africa  in  recent  years  since  the 
Angolan  adventure  has  grown,  has  not 
declined. 

Q.  While  you  were  talking  wdth 
the  Egyptian  foreign  minister  a  few 
hours  ago  today,  an  Egyptian  friend  of 
mine  made  the  observation  that  there 
was  probably  more  grief  in  the  United 
States  than  here  in  Egypt  about  the 
assassination  of  President  Sadat.  Do 
you  have  any  observations  on  that? 

A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult 


judgment  for  me  to  make.  I've  been  here 
for  some   IS  hours  now,  and  1  can  assure 
you  that  in  my  discussions  with  every 
Egyptian  official  with  whom  I've  con- 
ducted such  discussions,  with  the  wives 
and  the  families  id'  these  officials — as  I 
look  on  the  streets,  there  is  a  deep  sense 
of  shock  at  the  tremendous  loss  to 
Egypt  of  President  Sadat's  passing. 

Q.  Vice  President  Mubarak  has 
identified  himself  with  the  policies  of 
President  Sadat.  That  means  that  Vice 
President  Mubarak  inherits  the  spec- 
trum of  opposition  that  existed 
against  Sadat.  What  sort  of  con- 
fidence do  you  have  that  Mubarak  will 
survive  where  Sadat  was  gunned 
down? 

A.  It  goes  without  question  that 
President  Sadat's  policy — the  peace- 
making process,  rapprochement  with 
Israel — was  a  controversial  policy  in 
many  Arab  states  and  especially  among 
the  fundamentalist  movement.  I'm  very 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Vice  President 
has  dedicated  himself  to  continuation  of 
those  policies.  That  means  that  the  areas 
of  resistance  or  opposition  will  continue. 
But  it  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  they  are  not  well  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  keep  them  under  control. 

Q.  Earlier  today  you  said  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  work  actively 
with  our  friends  in  the  region  and 
foremost  among  these  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  and  the  people  of 
Egypt.  That's  raised  questions  about 
whether  you  had  intended  in  any  way 
to  downgrade  the  U.S.  relationship 
with  Israel,  and  you  might  use  this 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  sort  it  out. 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  The  American 
relationship  with  Israel  is  a  historic  and 
longstanding  one.  Our  commitment  is 
clear,  unequivocal,  and  unchallengeable. 
And  1  see  no  circumstances  under  which 
the  firmness  and  the  dedication  of  that 
commitment  would  be  lessened  one  iota. 

Q.  To  some  extent  you  may  have 
answered  this  question,  but  let  me  get 
at  it  in  a  different  way.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  worried  about 
Egyptian  stability,  about  the  leader- 
ship of  Vice  President  Mubarak,  and 
about  continuity  of  Egyptian  policy. 
Do  you  feel  more  hopeful,  more  confi- 
dent in  these  areas  having  been  in 
Cairo  and  talked  to  these  world 
leaders  the  last  few  days  than  you  did 
a  few  days  ago? 

A.  Absolutely,  although  I  must  say 
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a  few  days  ago  1  wasn't  shaken  either. 
I've  worked  with  the  Sadat  cabinet,  in- 
cluding President  Mubarak  whom  I  have 
known  since  1976.  These  are  very  com- 
petent professional  men.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
President  Sadat  and  who  are  thoroughly 
capable  of  carrying  them  out  effectively. 

Q.  Won't  the  relative  apathy — 
apparent  apathy — over  the  loss  of 
President  Sadat  in  Egypt  give  them 
some  feeling  that  maybe  his  policies 
were  not  as  popular  as  most  people 
thought? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  necessarily.  But 
I  think  all  of  this  underlies,  as  we  said 
earlier,  a  need  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  its  continuing  support  for 
the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Egypt.  We've  done  so,  and  we're  going 
to  do  so  in  more  concrete  terms  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  the 
Soviets  a  minute  ago.  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
any  moves  since  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat  to  try  and  exploit  the 
situation? 

A.  No,  I'm  not  aware  of  any.  Again, 
I  suspect  if  one  looks  at  their  propa- 
ganda and  their  rhetoric  they  wouldn't 
draw  any  comfort  from  that  in  the  re- 
cent days  and  hours. 

Q.  You've  also  talked  about  the 
importance  of  supporting  friends. 
What  would  be  the  impact  of  losing 
the  AWACS  vote  in  the  Congress,  and 
what  are  your  chances  of  winning  it? 

A.  There's  still  a  very  tough 
struggle  ahead.  And,  as  we've  said, 

e  are  honest  people  with  honest  con- 
victions on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  But 
the  fundamental  reality  is  it's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  sell  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  who  will 
sell  it.  And  it's  our  conviction  that  it's 
important  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue its  growing  and  improving  rela- 
tionship  with  Saudi  Arabia  through  this 

-ah'  and  through  Other  actions. 


Security  Situation  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan 


;l7  of  Oct.  13,  L981. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  15,  19811 

We  have  seen  a  variety  of  press  reports 
concerning  increased  tension  and  state 
of  military  alerts  in  the  area  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan.  In  order  to  put  these 
reports  in  perspective  and  hopefully  to 
anticipate  your  many  questions,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  statement. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States 
about  the  security  situation  in  the  area, 
particularly  as  concerns  the  potential  for 
Libyan  troublemaking,  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  In  this  respect,  while  in 
Cairo,  the  Secretary  of  State,  accom- 
panied by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
spoke  publicly  and  at  length  to  the  situa- 
tion and  our  responses  to  it  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  friends,  particularly  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan. 

And,  as  you  know,  for  some  time, 
and  subsequently,  we  have  discussed  the 
planned  joint  military  exercise  known  as 
Bright  Star,  an  exercise  which  has  been 
in  the  planning  stage  for  some  months. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  considering 
some  modifications  in  light  of  recent 
developments  in  the  area.  We  should 


note  that  we  have  taken  a  number  c 
tiatives  as  a  result  of  President  Sad; 
assassination — the  recent  treaty  be- 
tween South  Yemen,  Libya,  and 
Ethiopia,  and  emerging  internal  and 
external  threats  from  Libya  against 
Sudan.  One  decision  related  to  Brig! 
Star  and  other  confidence-building 
measures  has  already  been  taken.  It 
volves  the  deployment  of  two  AWA< 
[airborne  warning  and  control  systei 
aircraft  to  Egypt  on  an  interim  basi 
We  wish  to  emphasize  that  all  o: 
security-related  activities  we  are  un< 
taking  with  friends  has  the  purpose 
helping  to  defuse  the  tensions  throui 
deterring  possible  hostilities  directed 
against  them.  We  are  confident  that 
responses  are  having  this  effect.  In 
essence,  they  are  confidence-building 
and  deterrent  in  character  and,  toge 
with  expedited  shipments  of  arms  tc 
Sudan  and  perhaps  Egypt,  are  a  mo 
cation  and  telescoping  of  long  con- 
templated actions  designed  to  enhan 
the  security  of  the  area. 


'Made  available  to  news  corresponde 
>y  Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer 


12th  Report  on  Sinai  Support  Mission 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
OCT.  20,  19811 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Twelfth  Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai 
Support  Mission.  It  covers  the  Mission's 
activities  during  the  six-month  period  ending 
October  1,  1981.  This  report  is  provided  in 
accordance  with  Section  4  of  Public  Law 
94-110  of  October  13,  1975. 

The  Sinai  Support  Mission  and  its  over- 
seas arm,  the  Sinai  Field  Mission,  have  since 
1976  made  unique  contributions  to  the  peace 
process  in  (hat  part  of  the  Middle  Fast,  first 
by  establishing  and  operating  the  tactical 
early  warning  system  that  made  possible  the 
second  disengagement  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  and  when  that  mission  was 
successfully  completed  in  January  19X0,  by 
undertaking  during  the  interim  withdrawal 
period  the  verification  of  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  adherence  to  the  military  limitations 
called  for  in  their  1979  Peace  Treaty. 

This  second  peacekeeping  role  will  end  on 
April  25,  19X2,  the  date  established  under  the 
Treatj  for  the  completion  of  Israeli  with- 


drawal from  the  Sinai.  At  that  time,  the 
Field  Mission  will  relinquish  its  verificat 
responsibilities  to  the  new  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  being  established  t> 
supervise  implementation  of  the  Treaty's 
security  arrangements  after  Israel's 
withdrawal. 

Funding  for  the  Sinai  Support  Missi< 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981  was  authorized  at  $ 
million.  Only  $10  million  is  being  request 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  a  level  that  will  fu 
the  Mission's  operations  during  its  final 
months  and  the  projected  costs  of  its  ph 
out  after  April  25,  1982. 

The  role  of  the  Sinai  Support  and  Fi 
Missions  has  been  a  concrete  example  o 
United  States'  commitment  to  the  achie 
ment  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Fast.  Our  participation  in  the  Multinati 
Force  and  Observers  will  be  the  next  cr 
step  in  the  further  promotion  of  that  pe< 
am  counting  on  the  continuing  support  I 
Congress  for  our  role  in  the  peace  proC( 

Ronald  Rk I. 
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.S.  Strategic  Weapons  Program 


Following  are  President  Reagan's 
ement  of  the  strategic  weapons 

gram  on  October  2,  1981.  and  a 

■  i mi-answer  session  with  news 

rttpondents  following  the  announce- 

President,  it's  my  solemn  duty  to 
ire  America's  national  security  while 
Mrously  pursuing  every  path  to  peace, 
vard  this  end,  I  have  repeatedly 
feed  to  halt  the  decline  in  America's 
:tarv  strength  and  restore  that 
rgin  of  safety  needed  for  the  protec- 
i  of  the  American  people  and  the 
intenance  of  peace. 
During  the  last  several  years,  a 
ikening  in  our  security  posture  has 
n  particularly  noticeable  in  our 
itegic  nuclear  forces — the  very  foun- 
ion  of  our  strategy  for  deterring 
eigr.  attacks.  A  window  of  vulnera- 
ty  is  opening,  one  that  would  jeopar- 
?  not  just  our  hopes  for  serious  pro- 
tive  arms  negotiations,  but  our  hopes 
peace  and  freedom. 
Shortly  after  taking  office,  I 
»cted  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
spar  W.  Weinberger]  to  review  our 
itegy  for  deterrence  and  to  evaluate 
adequacy  of  the  forces  now  available 
carrying  out  that  strategy.  He  and 
colleagues,  in  consultation  with  many 
ders  outside  the  executive  branch, 
'e  done  that  job  well.  And  after  one 
the  most  complex,  thorough,  and 
efully  conducted  processes  in 
mory,  I  am  announcing  today  a  plan 
revitalize  our  strategic  forces  and 
intain  America's  ability  to  keep  the 
ice  well  into  the  next  century. 
Our  plan  is  a  comprehensive  one.  It 
1  strengthen  and  modernize  the 
ategic  triad  of  land-based  missiles, 
.-based  missiles,  and  bombers.  It  will 
1  longstanding  delays  in  some  of  these 
>grams  and  introduce  new  elements 

0  others.  And  just  as  important,  it 

1  improve  communications  and  control 
terns  that  are  vital  to  these  strategic 
ces. 

This  program  will  achieve  three 
ectives: 

•  It  will  act  as  a  deterrent  against 
{  Soviet  actions  directed  against  the 
nerican  people  or  our  allies; 

•  It  will  provide  us  with  the  capa- 
ty  to  respond  at  reasonable  cost  and 
Jlin  adequate  time  to  any  further 
•wth  in  Soviet  tore 


•  It  will  signal  our  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  strategic  balance,  and  this  is  the 
keystone  to  any  genuine  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  this  is  a 
strategic  program  that  America  can 
afford.  It  fits  within  the  revised  fiscal 
guidelines  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  I  announced  last  week. 
And  during  the  next  5  years,  the  entire 
cost  of  maintaining  and  rebuilding  our 
strategic  forces  will  take  less  than  15% 
of  our  defense  expenditures.  This  is  con- 
siderably below  the  20%  of  our  defense 
budget  spent  on  strategic  arms  during 
the  1960s,  when  we  constructed  many  of 
the  forces  that  exist  today.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  program  will  enable  us  to 
modernize  our  strategic  forces  and,  at 
the  same  time,  meet  our  many  other 
commitments  as  a  nation. 

Now,  let  me  outline  the  five  main 
features  of  our  program. 

First,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  revitalize  our  bomber 
forces  by  constructing  and  deploying 
some  100  B-l  bombers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, while  continuing  to  deploy  cruise 
missiles  on  existing  bombers.  We  will 
also  develop  an  advanced  bomber  with 
"stealth"  characteristics  for  the  1990s. 

Second,  I  have  ordered  the 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  our  sea- 
based  forces.  We  will  continue  the  con- 
struction of  Trident  submarines  at  a 
steady  rate.  We  will  develop  a  larger 
and  more  accurate  sea-based  ballistic 
missile.  We  will  also  deploy  nuclear 
cruise  missiles  in  some  existing  sub- 
marines. 

Third,  I've  ordered  completion  of 
the  MX  missiles.  We  have  decided, 
however,  not  to  deploy  the  MX  in  the 
racetrack  shelters  proposed  by  the 
previous  Administration  or  in  any  other 
scheme  for  multiple  protective  shelters. 
We  will  not  deploy  200  missiles  in  4,600 
holes,  nor  will  we  deploy  100  missiles  in 
1,000  holes. 

We  have  concluded  that  these  basing 
schemes  would  be  just  as  vulnerable  as 
the  existing  Minuteman  silos.  The 
operative  factor  here  is  this:  No  matter 
how  many  shelters  we  might  build,  the 
Soviets  can  build  more  missiles,  more 
quickly,  and  just  as  cheaply. 

Instead,  we  will  complete  the  MX 
missile  which  is  much  more  powerful 
and  accurate  than  our  current  Minute- 
man  missiles,  and  we  will  deploy  a 


limited  number  of  the  MX  missiles  in 
existing  silos  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  pursue 
three  promising  long-term  options  for 
basing  the  MX  missile  and  choose 
among  them  by  1984,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  promptly  with  full  deployment. 

Fourth,  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  strengthen  and 
rebuild  our  communications  and  control 
system,  a  much  neglected  factor  in  our 
strategic  deterrent.  I  consider  this  deci- 
sion to  improve  our  communications  and 
control  system  as  important  as  any  of 
the  other  decisions  announced  today. 
This  system  must  be  foolproof  in  case  of 
any  foreign  attack. 

Finally,  I  have  directed  that  we  end 
our  long  neglect  of  strategic  defenses. 
This  will  include  cooperation  with 
Canada  on  improving  North  American 
air  surveillance  and  defense,  and  as  part 
of  this  effort,  I've  also  directed  that  we 
devote  greater  resources  to  improving 
our  civil  defenses. 

This  plan  is  balanced  and  carefully 
considered — a  plan  that  will  meet  our 
vital  security  needs  and  strengthen  our 
hopes  for  peace.  It's  my  hope  that  this 
program  will  prevent  our  adversaries 
from  making  the  mistake  that  others 
have  made  and  deeply  regretted  in  the 
past — the  mistake  of  underestimating 
the  resolve  and  the  will  of  the  American 
people  to  keep  their  freedom  and  protect 
their  homeland  and  their  allies. 

Q.  On  that,  would  we  be  ready  to 
use  these  new  systems  as  bargaining 
chips  in  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets? 

A.  I  think  everything  having  to  do 
with  arms  would  have  to  be  on  the  table. 

Q.  When  exactly  is  this  "window 
of  vulnerability?"  We  heard  yesterday 
the  suggestion  that  it  exists  now. 
Earlier  this  morning,  a  defense 
official  indicated  that  it  was  not  until 
1984  or  1987.  Are  we  facing  it  right 
now? 

A.  I  think  in  some  areas  we  are, 
yes.  I  think  the  imbalance  of  forces,  for 
example,  on  the  Western  front,  in  the 
NATO  line — we  are  vastly  outdistanced 
there.  I  think  that  right  now,  they  have 
a  superiority  at  sea. 

Q.  If  there  is  or  will  be  a  "window 
of  vulnerability,"  why  is  the  MX  any 
less  vulnerable  if  it  is  in  silos,  the 
location  of  which  the  Soviets  pre- 
sumably already  know,  unless  we 
were  going  to  launch  on  their  attack? 

A.  I  don't  know  but  what  maybe 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


Prospects  for  Arms  Control 


by  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Statement  made  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  New  York  on 
October  21,  1981.  Mr.  Rostow  is  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. l 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  Com- 
mittee I  [Political  and  Security]  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  order  to  present 
the  views  of  my  government  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  both  the  ma- 
jor items  on  the  arms  control  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  some  related 
problems  as  well.  If  you  will  permit  me 
a  persona]  note,  I  have  long  been  in- 


volved in  U.N.  affairs.  I  served  in  the 
Secretariat  years  ago  and  look  back  to 
that  experience  with  pride.  And  a  con- 
siderable part  of  my  scholarly  work  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  institution. 
The  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  always  viewed  the 
Charter  and  the  institutions  of  the 
United  Nations  as  critically  important 
elements  of  the  world  political  system. 
The  American  people  know  that  the 
United  Nations  is  part  of  the  skeleton 
and  the  central  nervous  system  of  world 
politics.  And  they  look  to  it  with  hope. 
The  charter  embodies  an  agreed  code  of 
values  which  define  the  necessary  terms 
of  international  cooperation — the  rules 


you  haven't  gotten  into  the  area  that  I'm 
going  to  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  could  say  this:  The  plan  also  in- 
cludes the  hardening  of  silos  so  that 
they  are  protected  against  nuclear 
attack.  We  know  that  is  not  permanent. 
We  know  that  they  can  then  improve 
their  accuracy,  their  power,  and  their 
ability,  but  it  will  take  them  some  time 
to  do  that,  and  they  will  have  to  devote 
a  decided  effort  to  doing  that. 

Q.  This  is  a  way,  then,  of  buying 
time? 

A.  In  a  way,  of  narrowing  that 
"window  of  vulnerability." 

Q.  Some  people  already  are  saying 
that  your  decisions  are  based,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  politics — domestic 
politics — so  let  me  ask  you  about  two 
points:  One,  that  you  never  considered 
the  racetrack  system  because  it  was 
proposed  by  Jimmy  Carter,  and  you 
didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  something  that  he  had  proposed; 
and,  two,  that  you're  not  basing  the 
MX  in  Utah  and  Nevada  because  of 
opposition  from  the  Mormon  Church 
and  your  good  friend,  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt. 

A.  1  <;ni  tell  you  now,  no,  the  entire 
of  the  basis  lor  basing — I  gol 
tangled  up  there  with  two  words  that 
ded  so  much  aliki —  the  MX  missile 
OrOUgh  Btudj  of  all  those 

thai  had  been  made.  Anil 
I  could  refer  you  to  the  Town's 
■•    th(  i  i, «i  their 

uld  not  ha 
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on  that  particular  area  and  take  out  the 
whole  area.  And  while  it  would  force 
them  to  build  additional  missiles,  we 
would  be  just  as  vulnerable  as  we  are  in 
the  present  Minutemen. 

Q.  Laxalt  didn't  persuade  you? 

A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Your  predecessor  killed  the 
B-l  manned  bomber  because  he  said  it 
couldn't  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses. 
The  Soviets  can  make  a  lot  of  progress 
in  radar  between  now  and  1986.  Can 
you  guarantee  that  the  B-l  could 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses,  and  is  it 
the  best  plane  as  a  cruise  missile 
launch  platform? 

A.  I  think,  again,  you're  getting 
in — I  think  that  my  few  minutes  are 
up — [laughter] — and  I'm  going  to  turn 
that  question  over  to  Cap.  I  think  I 
know  the  answer  to  it,  but  I  do  believe 
that  you  are  getting  into  the  kind  of 
questions  that  he  is  properly — 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  why  you 
decided  to  build  the  B-l  as  opposed  to 
your  predecessor's  decision  not  to 
build  it?  Do  you  think  it  can  penetrate 
Soviet  air  space? 

A.  We  have  to  have  it,  because  be- 
tween the  aging  B-52  and  the  bomber 
we  are  developing,  the  newer  bomber, 
there  is  too  long  a  time  gap  in  there  and 
would  leave  us  a  very  lengthy, 
vulnerable  period.  And  the  B-l  is 
designed  not  just  to  fill  that  gap,  but  it 
will  then  have  a  cruise  missile  carrying 
capacity  later,  in  which  it  will  still  be 
worth  the  cost  of  building  and  worth 
having. 
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which  should  guide  and  animate  the 
behavior  of  states  and  unite  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  for  c 
their  differences,  into  a  single  society 
and  polity.  The  code  of  the  charter  h; 
grown  out  of  nearly  200  years  of  tria 
and  error  in  the  long  struggle  of  the 
enlightenment  to  conquer  or  at  least 
tame  the  aggressive  instincts  of  man, 
the  charter  rules — and  especially  its 
dealing  with  the  international  use  of 
force — should  finally  disappear  as  an 
influence  on  the  behavior  of  states, 
world  public  order  would  collapse  int 
anarchy,  and  general  war  would  in- 
evitably ensue. 

Committee  I  is  the  designated  foi 
for  discussions  of  arms  control,  disar 
ment,  and  international  security  issu< 
Its  authority  derives  not  only  from  it 
mandate  but  from  the  distinction  of  i 
past  achievements.  It  is,  surely,  the 
premier  forum  in  which  the  nations  c 
consider  what  they  should  do  to  lift  t 
crushing  burden  of  arms  and  the  thr< 
of  war  from  the  backs  and  minds  of 
their  people. 

The  United  States  approaches  tb 
problems  of  arms  control  not  as  isola 
abstractions  but  as  components  of  th 
larger  problem  of  international  secur 
and  stability.  After  all,  arms  control 
tiatives  are  meaningless  unless  they 
viewed  as  aspects  of  a  comprehensivi 
strategy  to  achieve  and  to  maintain 
peace. 

The  traditional  discussion  of  man 
hardy  perennials  on  the  U.N.  arms  c< 
trol  agenda  often  has  an  air  of  unrea 
to  say  the  least.  The  reason  for  this  t 
of  unworldliness  at  the  United  Natioi 
is  that  it  has  become  a  habit  among  i 
not  to  talk  about  the  central  issues  ir 
any  examination  of  the  problem  of 
peace — the  declining  influence  of  Art 
2(4)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  on  the  beha 
of  states.  The  charter  says,  and  I  que 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  inti 
national  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purpi 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  last  two  decades  have  witne: 
a  rising  tide  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  aggres- 
sions— actions  which  involved  the  us 
the  threat  of  force  against  the  terrib 
integrity  or  political  independence  of 
states.  Far  too  often,  in  the  United  I1 
tions  and  elsewhere,  we  write  and  ta 
as  if  peace  could  be  secured  through 
adoption  of  an  aseptic  formula  for 
limiting  or  abolishing  nuclear  tests  o 
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itrolling  international  anus  transfers 
declaring  our  undying  faith  in  the 
odples  of  universal  disarmament.  We 
,ke  such  speeches  and  draft  such 
.olutions  while  the  manufacture  of 
us  sets  new  records  ever)  year  as  the 
ding  growth  industry  throughout  the 
rid.  while  state  after  state  around  the 
rid  is  under  threat  or  under  attack. 
ile  unprovoked  invasions  occur 
ifaout  even  the  pretense  of  the  excuse 
self-defense,  and  while  armed  bands 

I  terrorists  cross  international  fron- 
n  to  assault  the  political  independ- 
•e  of  states. 

As  the  fever  of  aggression  spreads, 
;  world  community  does  less  and  less 
vindicate  the  basic  principle  of  article 
,),  the  principle  of  the  equality  and  in- 
rrity  of  all  states,  the  rock  on  which 

■  charter  and  the  state  system  rest. 

a  distinguished  American  scholar  has 
nmented,  the  world  community  now 
tats  such  events  with  a  "normative 
?nce"  which  is  "deafening"  and 
linous.  As  a  result,  more  and  more 
ites  live  in  fear  and  trembling.  They 
■n  to  arms,  even  to  nuclear  arms,  to 
sure  their  survival.  Somehow  or  other 
?y  find  arms,  despite  our  rules. 

Unless  we  confront  these  facts  and 
store  general  and  reciprocal  respect 

■  the  principles  of  Article  2(4)  of  the 
N.  Charter,  the  slide  toward  anarchy 

II  engulf  us  all.  Achieving  peace  is  not 
imple  matter  to  be  settled  on  the 

jap  and  without  tears.  Peace  requires 
>re  than  the  drafting  of  treaties  and 
solutions,  however  worthy.  Until  we 
ce  effective  steps  to  see  to  it  that  the 
irter,  the  arms  control  treaties,  and 
i  legally  binding  decisions  of  the 
curity  Council  are  obeyed;  until  we 
i  verify  and  assure  compliance  with 
;ir  terms,  much  of  what  passes  for 
■ns  control  will  be  a  sterile  exercise  at 
st  and  often,  alas,  no  more  than  a 
irade. 

My  first  point  today,  therefore,  is  to 
sure  you  that  in  this  forum  and  in  all 
ier  fora  my  government  will  urge  that 
1  examine  the  problems  of  arms  con- 
>1  and  disarmament  on  our  agenda  in 
I  full  light  of  reality.  To  that  end,  we 
all  propose  and  support  a  series  of  ini- 
.tives  designed  to  focus  attention 
stematically  on  the  principal  problems 
establishing  peace. 

viet  Expansionism 

e  underlying  cause  of  the  declining 
luence  of  article  2(4)  in  world  affairs, 
d  the  corresponding  eclipse  of  arms 
fitrol,  is  the  expansionist  policy  of  the 
viet  Union  and  the  extraordinary 


military  buildup  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  initiate  all 
the  turbulence  in  the  world.  A  great 
deal  occurs  because  of  other  factors. 
What  the  Soviet  Union  does  is  to  exploit 
and  manipulate  regional  turbulence  in 
the  interest  of  enlarging  its  own  sphere 
of  dominance. 

I  make  this  comment  not  to  engage 
in  idle  polemics  but  simply  to  state  a 
self-evident  fact  known  to  everyone  in 
this  room.  It  is  a  fact  of  critical  impor- 
tance, which  is  fundamental  to  the  deci- 
sions which  my  government  has  had  to 
take  and  which  other  governments  are 
taking  as  well— decisions  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power,  to  deepen  the  solidari- 
ty of  our  alliances  and  other  friendly 
relations  of  security  cooperation,  and  to 


Soviet  expansionism  is 
aimed  at  destroying  the 
world  balance  of  forces 
on  which  the  survival  of 
freedom  depends. 


allow  the  community  of  nations  to  live  in 
peace.  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  insist  on  the  only  possi- 
ble rule  of  true  detente— that  of 
scrupulous  and  reciprocal  respect  for  the 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter  regard- 
ing the  international  use  of  force. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  world  has 
endured  the  shock  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
accelerating  drive  for  dominance,  based 
upon  an  extraordinary  allocation  of  its 
resources  for  military  purpose.  That 
drive  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
world  peace  and  human  freedom. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
military  buildup  is  to  attain  military 
superiority,  superiority  in  both  the 
destructive  power  of  its  nuclear  forces 
and  in  the  global  reach  of  its  conven- 
tional forces.  As  the  British  and 
American  Governments  pointed  out 
some  years  ago,  and  as  all  the  independ- 
ent studies  of  the  subject  agree,  the 
Soviet  buildup  cannot  be  explained  solely 
in  terms  of  defense,  however  broadly 
the  concept  of  defense  is  interpreted. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Soviet  expansionism  is  aimed  at 
destroying  the  world  balance  of  forces 
on  which  the  survival  of  freedom 
depends.  This  drive  is  being  carried  on 
by  methods  openly  in  violation  of  the 


principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  in- 
stabilities thus  created  have  impelled 
many  developing  nations  to  seek  and  ac- 
quire weapons  with  which  to  protect 
their  perceived  national  interests. 

Thus  far,  I  have  recalled  for  you 
only  the  visible  manifestations  of  the 
Soviet  drive  for  power  in  the  Third 
World— its  quest  for  client  states  and 
strategic  positions,  and  its  tendency  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  domain  by  the  use  of  proxy 
forces,  military  assistance,  subversion, 
or  terrorism. 

I  should  now  say  a  few  words  about 
the  issue  of  nuclear  arms  and  nuclear 
arms  control  which  are  at  the  center  of 
Soviet  strategic  doctrine.  The  United 
States  views  the  effort  to  bring  the 
nuclear  weapon  under  international  con- 
trol as  the  most  important  task  of  those 
who  seek  to  realize  the  promise  of 
peace.  Without  success  in  this  effort,  no 
other  success  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
will  be  possible. 

A  basic  dilemma  has  haunted 
nuclear  arms  control  negotiations  from 
their  beginning.  For  many  years  the 
United  States  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  shared  its  view  that  the  objective 
of  arms  control  negotiations  should  be  to 
allow  each  side  the  same  right  to  main- 
tain deterrence,  a  retaliatory  capacity, 
and  stability. 

There  have  been  occasions  where 
East  and  West  have  had  the  same  ap- 
proach to  an  arms  control  problem,  for 
example,  on  the  question  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  The  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  of  1968  demonstrated  how 
real  gains  in  security  can  result  when 
the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  its  funda- 
mental national  interest  in  the  stability 
of  the  state  system.  It  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  assume  a  mutuality  of  interest: 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  different  policies  with  regard  to 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons. 
Therefore,  they  have  different  objectives 
in  negotiating  to  limit  the  spiral  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  arms  ac- 
cumulation. 

SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  is  a  case  in  point.  U.S.  nuclear 
doctrine  is  clear.  Our  goals  are  deter- 
rence and  stability.  Our  nuclear  arsenal 
exists  to  make  certain  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  any  other  country  can 
use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
for  aggressive  purposes  or  threaten  the 
ultimate  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  any  other  means.  Our  purpose  is  to 
maintain  a  credible  second-strike  nuclear 
capability  so  that  the  United  States,  its 
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allies,  and  its  other  interests  are  pro- 
tected at  all  times.  Facing  an  assured 
American  second-strike  capability,  no 
potential  nuclear  aggressor  will  feel  free 
to  use  military  force  against  the  United 
States,  our  NATO  allies,  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Japan,  or  any 
other  strategically  critical  nation.  And 
we  could  not  be  deterred  from  using 
conventional  force  in  defense  of  our  in- 
terests if  it  became  necessary  to  do  so. 
This  is  and  must  remain  the  goal  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal  and,  therefore,  our 
minimal  goal  in  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet 
adopted  a  parallel  position.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mission  of  its  nuclear  forces  is 
intimidation  and  coercion  and,  if 
necessary,  victory  in  nuclear  war.  I  need 
not  recite  the  list  of  the  new  weapons 
deployed  by  the  Soviets  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  and  is 
still  adding  ICBMs  [intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles],  large  medium-range 
missiles,  and  nuclear-weapons  sub- 
marines and  bombers  to  its  arsenal  in  an 
obvious  effort  to  create  and  maintain  a 
nuclear  advantage. 

The  Soviet  strategic  buildup  is  aimed 
not  at  achieving  and  preserving 
strategic  stability  but  at  creating  and  ag- 
gravating strategic  instability.  Soviet 
strategic  programs  are  designed  to 
threaten  the  survivability  of  our 
strategic  forces.  This  emphasis  in  Soviet 
military  doctrine  and  action  is  in  itself  a 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  resting  on  mutual 
vulnerability,  which  many  Americans 
thought  both  sides  had  adopted  in  1972. 
The  Soviet  lead  in  heavy  and  accurate 
ICBMs,  capable  of  destroying  a  large 
part  of  our  ICBM  force  in  a  first  strike, 
undermines  the  basis  for  stability  and 
reciprocal  restraint  in  a  crisis.  Such  a 
situation  is  a  recipe  for  nuclear  black- 
mail. We  cannot  emphasize  too  often 
that  the  principal  danger  facing  the 
world  is  not  nuclear  war  but  political 
coercion  based  on  the  credible  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

In  this  situation,  what  is  the  position 
of  my  government  toward  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
profound  changes  in  the  strategic  en- 
vironment since  1972  have  required  the 
I  'nited  State.-  to  review  its  arms  control 
policies,  which  have  failed,  and  to  devise 

adapted  to  the  world  as  it 
l  hal  procesi  of  review  is  pro- 
ng rapidly  and  at  a  high  level. 
Apart  from  these  indispensable 

and  the  intellectual  effort 
lire,  the  United  States  has 


established  no  preconditions  for  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  not  waiting  for  a  military 
balance  to  be  restored  before  we  parlay 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  are  set- 
ting no  political  condition,  either,  despite 
our  deepest  concern  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  its  expansionist  activities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  tak- 
ing steps  to  restore  its  deterrent 
capability,  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. These  steps  are  indispensable  in 
themselves  from  the  point  of  view  of 
security.  In  the  world  or  reality,  fair  and 
balanced  arms  control  agreements  would 
be  inconceivable  without  a  firm 
American  commitment  to  maintain  a 
credible  deterrent. 

We  shall  be  seeking  arms  reductions 
and  arms  control  agreements  v/hich 
would  insure  an  equal  deterrent  capacity 
for  both  sides  at  lower  levels  of  arma- 
ment and  which  would  require  both  par- 
ties to  cooperate  in  assuring  compliance. 

We  have  already  begun  the  first 
phase  of  substantive  talks  on  nuclear 
arms  control  issues  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  August  we  proposed  informal 
talks  on  problems  of  verifying  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements, 
on  the  provision  of  data,  and  on  certain 
other  general  subjects  which  would  arise 
in  arms  control  negotiations.  We  told 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  thought 
cooperative  procedures  would  be 
necessary  to  supplement  national  tech- 
nical means  in  a  number  of  areas  and  in- 
vited Soviet  ideas  about  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed— through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  special  meetings  of  experts,  or 
through  the  negotiations  themselves.  We 
have  not  yet  had  a  response  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

U.S. -Soviet  negotiation  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  will  begin 
in  a  few  weeks  on  November  30.  We 
welcome  the  commencement  of  these 
talks.  We  expect  to  be  ready  to  propose 
that  the  companion  talks  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  nuclear  forces  should 
begin  early  in  1982. 

Arms  Control  Verification 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  specific 
subjects  under  discussion  in  this  commit- 
tee and  at  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  I  intend,  despite  the 
demands  of  the  nuclear  arms  problem, 


to  take  a  sustained  personal  interest  ii 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  here  and  i 
Geneva.  I  expect  during  the  months 
ahead  that  the  United  States  will  pro- 
pose a  number  of  initiatives  in  1 1 
mittee  on  Disarmament,  in  order  to  u 
full  advantage  of  the  committee's  cap* 
ty  for  seriously  considered  and 
deliberate  action. 

One  area  in  which  we  hope  and  ex 
pect  this  committee  and  the  CommitU 
on  Disarmament  to  take  a  strong  lead 
in  addressing  the  questions  of  monitoi 
ing  and  verifying  compliance  with  am 
control  agreements,  new  and  old.  Nev 
procedures  are  needed  to  make  verifu 
tion  processes  more  thorough  and  mo 
reliable.  The  cause  of  peace  cannot  be 
advanced  if  the  nations  have  little 
confidence  that  arms  control  agreeme 
are  being  complied  with.  In  certain 
areas — those  concerned  with  nuclear, 
biological,  or  chemical  weapons,  for  e: 
ample — compliance  can  be  quite  liters 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  No  nation 
can  be  expected  to  respect  an  arms  c< 
trol  agreement  unless  it  can  be  sure  t 
other  signatories  are  complying  with 

In  this  perspective,  I  should  ment 
the  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitant 
chemical  agents  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere.  This  is  a 
matter  of  deep  and  continuing  concer 
to  my  government.  The  use  of  chemic 
agents  and  toxins  in  Southeast  Asia 
makes  clear  the  need  for  concrete  int 
national  action  to  restore  confidence  i 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  [Protocol  f< 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Ga 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Wa 
fare],  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven 
tion,  and  associated  rules  of  customai 
international  law. 

The  United  States  supported  U.N 
General  Assembly  Resolution  35/144C 
which  initiated  the  ongoing  experts  ii 
vestigation  of  reports  on  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  We  regret  that  so 
nations  felt  obliged  to  oppose  it.  We  j 
not  understand  such  opposition.  The 
new  evidence  concerning  the  use  of  tj 
ins  makes  the  work  of  the  experts  gr 
all  the  more  important.  My  governm< 
looks  forward  to  the  findings  of  the  e 
perts  group  in  light  of  all  the  evidenc 
before  it,  including  the  new  evidence. 

This  issue  is  a  matter  of  critical  i 
portance  in  many  dimensions.  It  reqt 
the  full  attention  of  this  committee  a  I 
of  the  General  Assembly,  both  becau: 
of  the  implications  for  the  relevant  ir 
national  prohibitions  on  the  possessk 
and  use  of  such  weapons  and  because 
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e  broader  issues  raised  by  their  use. 
>opk  are  dying.  This  is  not  an  East- 
est  issue,  nor  is  it  a  North-South 
sue.  Rather,  it  is  an  issue  which  con- 
rns  the  security— present  and  future- 
all  nations  alike.  Once  more  such 
>tpons  are  being  used— weapons  re- 
rded  with  loathing  and  revulsion 
roughout  the  world.  These  weapons 
e  not  being  used  on  animals  but  on 
iman  beings  in  small  defenseless  coun- 
t's. If  the  nations  are  not  willing  or 
le  to  take  concrete  and  effective  ac- 
>ns  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  en- 
rce  compliance  with  the  1925  Geneva 
■>uocol  and  the  biological  weapons  con- 
ntions,  then  the  prospects  for  any 
ms  control  initiative  will  be  seriously 
idermined. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  two  of  the  prin- 
ces which  will  guide  our  thinking  on 
oblems  of  verification  in  both  bilateral 
d  multilateral  agreements. 

First,  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves 
negotiating  only  about  those  aspects 
a  problem  which  can  be  resolved  by 
sorting  to  national  technical  means.  In 
e  case  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
tviet  Union,  we  shall  begin  by  offering 
bstantial  limitations  that  are  strategi- 
Uy  significant  and  then  construct  the 
t  of  measures  necessary  to  insure  veri- 
bility.  These  may  well  include  cooper- 
ive  procedures  between  the  United 
ates  and  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
tailed  data  exchanges  and  provisions 


Given  the  importance  of  verification 
for  the  viability  of  arms  control  across 
the  board,  Soviet  acceptance  of 
cooperative  measures  to  improve  the 
verifiability  of  specific  limitations  may  be 
the  best  test  of  its  commitment  to 
serious  arms  limitations  on  both  a 
bilateral  and  multilateral  basis. 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  important  issue 
of  nuclear  nonproliferation.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  is  clear.  President 
Reagan  has  identified  this  problem  as 
one  of  the  most  critical  challenges  faced 
by  the  world  community.  It  is  the 
premise  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
that  a  halt  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  serves  the  interests  of  all  coun- 
tries, nuclear  and  non-nuclear  alike.  It  is 
manifest  that,  in  a  world  where  many 
nations  have  nuclear  weapons,  inter- 
national politics  would  be  nearly  unpre- 
dictable and  volatile  to  the  point  of  ex- 
plosiveness.  President  Reagan  has 
recognized  that  political  instability  can 
be  a  cause  as  well  as  a  consequence  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  global  and  regional  stabilization  are 
necessary— but  not  sufficient— conditions 
for  success  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
In  addition,  both  supplier  and  consumer 
nations  must  work  together  to  insure 
that  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation,  an 


People  are  dying.  This  is  not  an  East-West 
tsue,  nor  is  it  a  North-South  issue.  Rather,  it  is  an 
isue  which  concerns  the  security — present  and 
dure — of  all  nations  alike. 


enhance  the  confidence  of  each  side  in 
ta  obtained  by  national  technical 
sans. 

Second,  we  shall  seek  verification 
ovisions  which  not  only  insure  that  ac- 
al  threats  to  our  security  resulting 
>m  possible  violations  can  be  detected 
a  timely  manner  but  also  limit  the 
elihood  of  ambiguous  situations  devel- 
ing.  Ambiguity  can  never  be  elimi- 
ted  entirely  from  documents  drafted 
people,  but  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
ep  it  to  a  minimum.  Ambiguous  provi- 
>ns  result  in  compliance  questions  and 
mpliance  questions  lead  to  compliance 
mplaints  which,  even  if  ultimately 
solved,  strain  the  atmosphere  for  arms 
ntrol  negotiations. 


essential  factor  in  meeting  global  energy 
needs,  is  not  misused. 

In  the  context  of  regional  ap- 
proaches to  nonproliferation,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
favorably  reported  Protocol  I  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  and  the  Senate  is 
expected  shortly  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  for  ratification.  President 
Reagan  will,  I  am  sure,  move  promptly 
to  deposit  our  instrument  of  ratification. 
This  treaty  was  a  farsighted  initiative  of 
Latin  American  countries  that  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  hemispheric 
security.  While  the  regime  envisaged  by 
the  treaty  is  not  yet  complete,  we  hope 


all  nations  in  the  region  will  make  every 
effort  to  insure  the  full  success  of  this 
important  achievement. 

Committee  I  has  on  its  agenda  items 
relating  to  establishing  other  nuclear- 
free  zones.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  supporting  the 
Egyptian  initiative  to  establish  a  Middle 
Eastern  nuclear-weapons-free  zone.  The 
proposal  has  great  promise,  which  can 
be  realized  only  if  the  states  of  the 
region  work  together  to  fulfill  it.  Many 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved  by  those 
states  before  the  dream  of  the  Middle 
East  as  a  nuclear-weapons-free  zone  can 
become  a  reality.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  assist  the  states  of  the 
region,  if  they  wish  such  assistance,  in 
studying  these  thorny  issues  and  in 
resolving  them.  We  hope  that  this 
General  Assembly  will  encourage  the 
project  and  give  it  further  impetus. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
participate  constructively  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  with  a 
view  to  concluding  successfully  the 
negotiation  of  a  convention  prohibiting 
radiological  weapons.  We  also  believe 
that  the  important  work  of  that  body  in 
the  area  of  chemical  weapons  should  be 
continued. 

Halting  nuclear  tests  has  been  an 
issue  before  this  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  and  its 
predecessors  for  many  years.  High 
hopes  have  been  attached  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  no  one  can  question  the  goal 
it  is  designed  eventually  to  achieve.  Of 
course,  the  U.S.  Government  supports 
that  long-term  goal.  But  a  test  ban  can- 
not, of  itself,  end  the  threat  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons.  We  shall  cooperate  ful- 
ly in  appropriate  procedures  to  examine 
the  problems  the  proposal  presents. 
However,  international  conditions  have 
not  been  propitious  and  are  not  now  pro- 
pitious for  immediate  action  on  this 
worthy  project. 

As  we  consider  the  question  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  in  order  for  such  a  ban  ultimately 
to  be  effective,  it  must  be  verifiable.  And 
it  must  be  concluded  under  conditions 
which  insure  that  it  would  enhance 
rather  than  diminish  international 
security  and  stability. 

The  committee  is  discussing  the 
possibility  of  further  arms  control 
measures  for  outer  space,  a  question 
which  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
might  wish  to  discuss  further.  The 
United  States  has  supported  efforts  to 
control  arms  in  space  in  the  past 
through  such  major  international  agree- 
ments as  the  outer  space  treaty  and  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Moreover, 
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U.S.  military  use  of  space  has  been  non- 
aggressive  in  nature  and  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  restraint.  Further 
steps  in  space  arms  control  are  greatly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  for  many  years  been  testing 
an  antisatellite  weapon— a  space  system 
designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attack- 
ing other  nations'  satellites— and  main- 
tains a  continuing  operational  capacity 
to  use  this  weapon. 

As  Committee  I  conducts  its  work,  it 
is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  pious 
rhetoric  and  vacuous  resolutions  do  not 
constitute  arms  control.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  is  firmly  opposed  to  allow- 
ing arms  control  negotiations,  which  are 
the  most  serious  issue  any  nation  can 
address,  to  be  abused  for  purposes  of 
political  warfare.  The  serious  effort  to 
deal  with  matters  of  concern  to  this 
body  or  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  must  not  become  the  vic- 
tim of  political  disputes  which  can  be 
considered  on  their  merits  in  the  appro- 
priate U.N.  bodies.  I  hope  that  members 
of  this  committee  will  reject  propaganda 
resolutions  which  tend  so  often  to 
frustrate  our  deliberations  about  serious 
issues.  This  would  provide  a  better  at- 
mosphere next  year  for  the  second 
special  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  devoted  to  disarmament.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  strong  support  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  special  ses- 
sion and  pledge  our  cooperation  to  in- 
sure its  success. 

Prospects  for  Progress 

Let  me  conclude  by  returning  to  the 
theme  with  which  I  began— that  arms 
control  is  not  a  magic  formula  through 
which  differing  views  of  the  interna- 
tional scene  can  be  reconciled.  Without 
fundamental  agreement  on  the  basic 
premises  which  underlie  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  prospects  for  substantial 
progress  in  arms  control  will  be  dim  in- 
i.  Limitations  on  nuclear  arms  will 
not  have  much  chance  of  success  until 
the  Soviet  I  nion  accepts  the  view  that  it 
too  must  abide  by  article  2(4).  This  cen- 
tury—bloody as  it  has  been— has,  in 

E  the  world,  seen  the  rise  of 
asta'  m  in  winch  selt'-determina- 
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In  the  nuclear  age  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  peace  is  indivisible.  The 
world  community  cannot  and  will  not 
long  accept  a  double  standard,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  pointed  out.  We  in  the 
West  have  been  patient,  and  we  are 
slow  to  anger.  But  no  one  should  take 
our  patience  for  blindness  or  passivity. 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  summed  up  the 
position  of  the  United  States  a  few 
months  ago  in  these  terms: 

What  do  we  want  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
We  want  greater  Soviet  restraint  in  the  use 
of  force.  We  want  greater  Soviet  respect  for 
the  independence  of  others.  And  we  want  the 
Soviets  to  abide  by  their  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, such  as  those  undertaken  in  the 
Helsinki  accords.  These  are  no  more  than  we 
demand  of  any  state,  and  these  are  no  less 
than  are  required  by  the  U.N.  Charter  and  in- 
ternational law.  The  rules  of  the  charter 
governing  the  international  use  of  force  will 
lose  all  of  their  influence  on  the  behavior  of 
nations  if  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its  ag- 
gressive course. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  possessing  very  large  nuclear 
forces,  are  locked  into  an  extraordinary 
relationship.  In  a  famous  article,  it  was 
once  characterized  as  the  relationship 
between  two  scorpions  in  a  bottle.  I 
prefer  another  metaphor. 

There  are  marriages  of  love  and 
marriages  of  convenience.  There  are 
also  marriages  of  necessity.  The  Soviet 
policy  of  expansion,  fueled  by  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  and  particularly  of  its  nuclear 
forces,  has  produced  a  situation  of  grow- 
ing tension  and  instability  in  the  world 
political  system.  The  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  split  the  West  and  to 
prevent  Western  improvement  of  its 
defenses  will  surely  fail.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Soviet  Union  should  join  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  accept 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  as  the  only 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  both  camps  now 
confront.  Only  on  that  footing  can  they 
hope  to  achieve  conditions  of  peaceful 
coexistence,  as  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
defined  the  concept  in  the  speech  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted. 

As  President  Reagan  sees  it,  the 
bilateral  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions which  have  already  begun  —  and 
which  will  soon  enter  their  more  formal 
stage  in  Geneva— should,  if  successful, 
be  a  long  step  toward  the  goal  of  restor- 
ing world  public  order.  Our  work  here 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
is  equally  important  and,  if  conducted  in 
a  spirit  of  realism,  can  also  contribute 
greatly  to  that  end. 


U.S.  Arms 
Transfer  Policy 
Toward 
Latin  America 


Following  ore  statements  by  Am- 
bassador  Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistur 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  Richard  R.  Burt,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs, 
before  the  Subcommittee  <_,,,  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs 
and  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Ho 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Octobet 
22,  198 1.1 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ENDEF 

On  July  8,  [1981],  President  Reagan 
signed  a  directive  on  our  worldwide 
policy  on  conventional  arms  transfers 
which  replaced  Presidential  Directive 
of  May  13,  1977.  The  central  thrust  o 
the  new  policy  was  expressed  in  a  sin 
sentence:  "Prudently  pursued,  arms 
transfers  can  strengthen  us" — by 
strengthening  our  friends  and  allies. 
That  is  also  the  thrust  of  our  Lat 
American  arms  transfer  policy.  We  a 
committed,  both  by  longstanding  poli 
and  by  the  Rio  treaty,  to  join  with  ou 
Latin  American  allies  in  "mutual 
assistance  and  common  defense  of  th 
American  republics."  In  the  Presiden 
words,  the  United  States  "will  accord 
high  priority  to  requests  from  its  maj 
alliance  partners  and  to  those  nations 
with  whom  it  has  friendly  and 
cooperative  security  relationships."  W 
are  also  committed  to  pursue  that  ob 
tive  prudently,  with  full  regard  for  tr 
guidelines  and  caveats  established  by 
legislation  and  in  President  Reagan's 
directive  itself. 

Principal  Considerations  for  Reque 

The  directive  listed  seven  factors  as  I 
principal,  but  not  the  only,  considera 
tions  that  would  be  addressed  with 
regard  to  each  request  for  arms.  The' 
were: 

•  The  degree  to  which  the  trans! ' 
responds  appropriately  to  the  militar 
threats  confronting  the  recipient; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  will  enhJ 
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.-  recipient's  capability  to  participate  in 
Uective  security  efforts  with  the 
tited  Slates; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  will  promote 
itual  interests  in  countering  externally 
pported  aggression; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  is  consistent 
:h  U.S.  interests  in  maintaining 
ihility  within  regions  where  friends  of 

•  United  States  may  have  differing  ob- 

•  Whether  the  transfer  is  compati- 
with  the  needs  of  U.S.  forces, 

agnizing  that  occasions  will  arise 
en  other  nations  may  require  scarce 
bos  on  an  emergency  basis; 

•  Whether  the  proposed  equipment 
nst'er  can  be  absorbed  by  the  recip- 

t  without  overburdening  its  military 
system  or  financial  resources; 
I 

•  Whether  any  detrimental  effects 
the  transfer  are  more  than  counter- 
anced  by  positive  contributions  to 

v  interests  and  objectives. 

Each  of  these  factors,  and  others, 
:  he  considered  by  the  Administration 
h  regard  to  every  Latin  American  re- 
st for  arms.  Obviously  some  of  the 
tors  may  be  more  or  less  important  in 

Latin  American  context  than  they 
uld  be  in  other  regions,  and  they  may 
re  greater  or  less  applicability  to 
M  countries  within  the  region  than 
y  do  to  others.  For  this  reason  all  re- 
sts are  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
is;  there  are  no  automatic  rules  that 
i  be  applied  mechanistically  to  every 
ntrv  in  every  circumstance. 

:tors  for  Evaluating  Requests 

long  the  factors  of  particular  impor- 
ce  and  concern  in  evaluating  Latin 
lerican  requests  are  these: 

•  Whether  the  transfer  will 
?ngthen  a  friendly  government  in 
as  of  particular  security  concern  to 

United  States,  such  as  the  Caribbean 
>in  and  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
?ther  the  arms  in  question  would  help 
er  the  threat  of  aggression  or  subver- 
I  by  our  mutual  adversaries  in  those 
as; 

•  Whether  the  transfer  is  consistent 
h  our  interest  in  maintaining  regional 
ce  and  stability,  or  whether  it  could 
ivertently  contribute  to  tensions  or 
>utes  among  countries  of  the  region; 

•  Whether  denial  of  the  transfer 
lid  lead  the  purchaser  to  turn  to 
rces  of  supply  and  enter  into  security 

ips  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
ates  and  U.S.  interests  in 
in  America. 


•  Whether  approval  or  denial  of  the 
transfer  would  best  promote  "the  inter- 
national recognition  and  protection  of 
human  rights  and  freedoms,"  to  cite  the 
language  and  the  preamble  to  the  Rio 
treaty;  and 

•  Whether,  given  the  fact  that  all 
nations  of  the  region  are  developing 
countries,  the  transfer  would  absorb 
resources  that  should,  instead,  he 
devoted  to  development  or  would  impact 
adversely  on  the  purchaser's  ability  to 
meet  its  economic  as  well  as  its  defense 
needs. 

Latin  America  has  traditionally  not 
been  a  heavily  armed  part  of  the  world, 
nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  arsenal  in  Cuban 
hands,  is  it  heavily  armed  today. 
Military  expenditures  were  only  1.6%  of 
the  region's  GNP  from  1976  to  1978  and 
only  10.2%  of  central  government  ex- 
penditures, down  from  13%  and  14%  in 
the  early  1970s.  Comparable  figures  for 
the  developing  world  as  a  whole  are 
more  than  5%  of  GNP  and  more  than 
20%  of  government  expenditure.  Latin 
America's  arms  imports  from  1976  to 
1978  were  only  7%  of  all  developing 
countries'  arms  imports.  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  Latin  America  constitute  only  about 
2%  of  our  arms  sales  worldwide,  and  on- 
ly about  3%  of  our  sales  to  developing 
countries. 

I  do  not  expect  these  regional 
figures  to  change  significantly,  although 
as  individual  countries  become  targets  of 
externally  supported  insurgencies  or  feel 
the  need  to  deter  Cuban  expansionism, 
their  arms  expenditures  will  necessarily 
increase.  Except  where  such  a  security 
threat  is  present,  we  do  not  encourage 
or  seek  an  increase  in  Latin  American 
defense  spending.  However,  we  do  have 
a  direct  U.S.  interest  in  the  direction 
and  orientation  of  that  spending. 

U.S.  Policy:  Past  and  Present 

During  1973-76,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied almost  one-fourth  of  Latin 
America's  arms  imports,  excluding 
Cuba.  During  1977-80,  the  United 
States  supplied  only  7%.  From  the 
region's  largest  supplier,  in  1974,  we 
dropped  steadily  until,  in  1980,  we  were 
fifth,  after  West  Germany,  France, 
Israel,  and  Italy.  I  submit  to  you  that 
that  was  not  in  the  U.S.  interest.  It  is 
not  in  the  U.S.  interest  for  the  military 
services  of  our  closest  neighbors  and 
hemispheric  allies  to  be  predominantly 
equipped  by  other  countries.  It  is  not  in 
the  U.S.  interest  to  have  Latin 


America's  military  advice  and  training 
come  increasingly  from  other  countries, 
and  yel  advisers,  technicians,  and 
trainers  are  most  likely  to  come  from 
major  suppliers  of  military  equipment. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  we 
will  decide  not  to  make  a  particular 
arms  transfer,  and  that  is  explicit  in  our 
policy.  When  a  proposed  transfer  does 
not  meet  our  criteria,  we  will  turn  it 
down,  and  we  cannot  very  well  complain 
if  the  purchaser  then  turns  to  another 
supplier.  Hut  the  major  Latin  American 
countries  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  operate,  support,  and  finance 
modern  military  equipment  and  that 
regardless  of  others'  views,  including 
our  own,  they  intend  to  have  modern 
equipment.  In  most  cases,  they  have  not 
sought  ultrasophisticated  weaponry  but, 
rather,  the  prudent  standard  for  the 
armed  forces  of  medium-sized  countries. 

In  the  1960s,  we  decided  that  the 
F-5  was  an  inappropriate  aircraft  for 
Latin  American  requirements.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  that  decision  at  the  time, 
the  consequence  was  simply  that  most  of 
Latin  America  bypassed  the  F-5  and 
went  to  higher  performance  French, 
British,  and  Soviet  aircraft.  We  did  not 
succeed  in  keeping  supersonic  aircraft 
out  of  Latin  America;  we  did  not  even 
delay  their  arrival.  We  only  succeeded  in 
weakening  our  own  security  relation- 
ships with  an  area  of  vital  security  in- 
terest to  us. 

Conclusion 

In  making  its  arms  transfer  decisions, 
this  Administration  will  try  to  avoid  tell- 
ing the  Latin  Americans  what  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  do.  We  believe  they  can 
do  a  good  job  of  deciding  that  for 
themselves,  especially  when  free  of  out- 
side pressures  and  intervention.  We  will, 
instead,  concentrate  on  determining 
what  is  in  our  interest — our  interest  in 
the  security  of  the  region,  in  its 
economic  development,  in  political 
stability  and  the  reduction  of  interna- 
tional tensions,  in  the  protection  of 
human  rights.  That  is,  of  course,  a  proc- 
ess in  which  we  seek  and  welcome  the 
active  participation  of  the  Congress. 


MR.  BURT 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  Am- 
bassador Enders  in  appearing  before 
both  subcommittees  to  discuss  with  you 
the  President's  conventional  arms 
transfer  policy  and  its  relevance  to  Latin 
America. 


Saw*? 
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In  his  statement,  Ambassador 
Enders  reviewed  many  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  policy.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  Administration  cannot  have  an 
arms  transfer  policy  based  on  global 
abstractions.  Rather,  U.S.  arms  transfer 
policy  must  be  attuned  to,  and  tailored 
for,  the  particular  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual countries  and  regions. 

Soviet  Influence 

The  world  we  face  today  is  considerably 
less  comfortable  from  our  viewpoint 
than  that  of  a  decade  or  so  ago.  The 
strategic  balance  is  far  more  precarious, 
and  Soviet  conventional  military 
strength  has  increased  relative  to  our 
own.  Vital  American  interests  are 
challenged  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
world  as  our  adversaries  continue  to 
seek  opportunities  to  expand  their  in- 
fluence and  control,  usually  at  our  ex- 
pense and  the  expense  of  friends  and 
allies. 

•  Soviet  forces  continue  to  occupy 
Afghanistan  threatening  other  states  in 
that  region. 

•  Cuban  troops  in  Ethiopia  and 
military  advisers  in  South  Yemen 
threaten  U.S.  and  Western  interests  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  troops  in  Angola  are  com- 
plicating a  Namibia  settlement  and 
peaceful  evolution  in  southern  Africa. 

•  The  assassination  of  Anwar 
Sadat,  a  key  friend  and  supporter  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  added  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  to  this  traditionally 
volatile  region. 

•  Libyan  troops  occupy  Chad  and 
threaten  moderate  African  states. 

•  A  Vietnamese  puppet  government 
still  rules  in  Kampuchea,  and  Viet- 
namese forces  remain  at  the  Thai 
border. 

•  The  centerpiece  of  the  Soviet 

I  fnion's  efforts  to  extend  its  influence  in 
the  Third  World  has  been  massive  arms 
transfers  to  its  proxies  and  allies.  These 
transfers  made  the  Soviet  Union  the 
largest  arms  supplier  to  Third  World 
countries  last  year,  particularly  for  ma- 
jor weapons  systems.  The  increase  in 
the  flow  of  Soviet  arms  to  the  Third 
World  has  been  matched  by  an 
upgrading  of  the  quality  of  the  arms 
proffered.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 

offered  top-of-the-line 
••quip  licir  Third  World 

n  before  it  moves  into  the 
ither  Communist  coun- 


Cuba 

Some  of  the  most  disturbing 
developments  have  occurred  close  to  our 
shores.  The  growth  of  Cuban  influence 
with  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and 
Grenada  is  a  source  of  major  concern  to 
us.  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
fighting  for  survival  against  a  Cuban- 
backed  insurgency.  Cuba's  continued 
training  and  logistical  support  of  guer- 
rillas in  Central  and  South  America  and 
its  unrelenting  military  buildup  is  alter- 
ing the  politico-military  balance  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean  and 
threatening  the  security  of  our  friends  in 
the  region.  So  far  this  year,  for  in- 
stance, Cuba  has  received  about  50,000 
tons  of  Soviet  arms,  the  largest  inflow 
of  arms  since  1962.  They  have  added  ad- 
vanced MiG-23  aircraft  to  their  inven- 
tory and  have  recently  taken  possession 
of  a  Koni-class  frigate.  Latin  America 
was  once  relatively  sheltered  from  the 
activities  of  the  Soviets  and  its  proxies. 
This  is  clearly  no  longer  the  case. 

U.S.  Policy 

In  Latin  America,  then,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  our  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer policy,  together  with  our  security 
assistance  program,  must  serve  as  an 
essential  complement  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  defenses  and  as  an  indispen- 
sable component  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Given  the  limits  of  our  resources, 
the  United  States  cannot  defend  all  its 
interests  worldwide  by  itself.  We  cannot 
be  the  world's  policeman.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  ill  afford  the  luxury  of 
standing  aside,  asking  others  to  do  alone 
what,  in  fact,  we  can  only  do  together. 
In  no  way  is  this  Administration  trying 
to  recreate  the  so-called  Guam  doctrine 
of  a  decade  ago. 

Instead,  the  arms  transfer  policy  we 
have  devised  steers  a  middle 
course — helping  others  to  defend 
themselves  against  regional  threats 
recognizing  that  we  may  have  to  assist 
more  directly  to  deter  certain 
challenges.  In  the  process,  we  must  put 
aside  some  past  views  of  arms  transfers, 
and  in  particular  the  view  that  arms 
transfers  are  inherently  negative,  and 
restraint  a  worthy  end  in  itself — while 
other  suppliers  exercise  no  such 
restraint. 

We  formulated  the  policy  to  serve 
U.S.  interests  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
will: 

•  Enhance  the  state  of  preparedness 
of  our  allies  and  friends  and  thereby 
help  deter  aggression; 


•  Demonstrate  to  all  that  the  Un 
States  has  an  enduring  and  legitimat 
interest  in  the  security  of  its  friends 
partners  and  that  it  will  not  allow  th< 
to  be  put  at  a  military  disadvantage; 

•  Improve  the  ability  of  the  Unit 
States,  in  concert  with  its  friends  anc 
allies,  to  project  power  swiftly  and  ef 
tively  to  meet  threats  posed  by  mutu 
adversaries;  and 

•  Help  to  foster  regional  and  int< 
nal  stability  and  contribute  to  peacefi 
resolutions  of  disputes.  As  Ambassad 
Enders  indicated,  often  the  price  of  I 
tention  to  the  security  requirements  < 
friendly  states  has  been  a  weakening 
our  bilateral  relationships  and  decree 
ing  ability  to  influence  them  in  areas 
portant  to  us. 

Many  of  the  factors  which  we  wo; 
consider  in  making  decisions  on  poter 
arms  transfers  have  already  been  mei 
tioned.  Let  me  stress  several: 

•  A  sober  assessment  of  U.S.  in- 
terests and  the  threat  imposed  to  thei 

•  The  impact  of  a  transfer  on  the 
recipient.  We  want  nations  to  be  able 
absorb  a  system  and  to  use,  maintain, 
and  support  it  properly.  We  will  also 
look  carefully  at  the  effect  purchases 
have  on  a  nation's  budget,  particularly 
its  development  programs; 

•  The  legitimate  concerns  many  c 
you  have  regarding  requests  by  natioi 
with  poor  human  rights  records.  Undf 
both  law  and  policy,  this  Administrati 
will  continue  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  human  rights  and  will  factor 
country's  record  into  our  decisionmak: 
process  on  arms  transfers.  I  would  lik 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  arms 
transfers  are  not  the  enemy  of  humar 
rights.  We  will  not  look  at  human 
rights  performance  in  a  vacuum;  rath- 
we  weigh  all  relevant  factors  in  deter- 
mining transfers;  and 

•  The  impact  of  the  proposed 
transfer  on  our  overall  relationship  w 
the  country  in  question. 

Conclusion 

Considerations  such  as  these  affect  al 
our  arms  transfer  decisions.  There  wi 
be  circumstances — owing  to  the  natui 
of  the  threat,  the  ability  of  a  country 
absorb  a  system  both  militarily  and 
economically,  and  our  political  relatio 
ships — in  which  U.S.  national  interesi 
will  be  best  served  by  the  sale  of  our 
most  advanced  weapons.  In  other  cas  , 
a  less  costly  and  complex  system  will 
more  appropriate.  In  order  to  be  effe< 
tive,  our  arms  transfer  policy  must 
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imple  political  flexiblility,  pro- 
mis  expanding  the  range  o(  available 
ions,  such  as  the  intermediate  export 
liter  provide  us  the  complementary 
hnological  flexibility. 
1  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
session  that  American  sales  will  be 
retrained.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
ivoid  a  framework  of  artificial  ceil- 
s,  arbitrary  prohibitions,  discrim- 
tory  treatment  against  friends,  and 
C-defeating  unilateral  actions.  We  are 
king,  instead,  to  be  responsive  and 
ponsible.  U.S.  interests  in  Latin 
lerica  and  the  world  demand  an  arms 
nsfer  policy  that  is  both. 


•The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
unliable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
uments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
.  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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LTILATERAL 

iculture 

national  agreement  for  the  creation  at 

is  of  an  International  Office  for 

s,  with  annex.  Done  at  Paris 
25,  1924.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  17, 
5;  for  the  U.S.  July  29,  1975.  TIAS  8141. 
deposited:  Vanuatu,  June  29,  1981. 

itration 

vention  on  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
it  of  foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at 
l  York  June  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
I  7.  1959;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1970. 
.S  6997. 
ession  deposited:  Indonesia,  Oct.  7,  1981. 

ronauts 

•eement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the 

trn  of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  ob- 

s  launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at 

shington,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  22, 

8.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  3,  1968.  TIAS 

9. 

ification  deposited:  Chile,  Oct.  8,  1981. 

fee 

national  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  an- 
M.  Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975.  Entered 
i  force  provisionally  Oct.  1,  1976; 
nitivelv,  Aug.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
ended  to:  Cook  Islands,  Aug.  20,  1981. 
: i  >n  of  provisional  application 
Greece,  Sept.  15,  1981. 

nmodities 

•eement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
leva  June  27,  1980.1 

Benin,  Comoros,  Gabon, 
't.  10,  1981;  Guinea-Bissau,  Sept.  11, 


L981;  India,  Sept.  18,  1981;  Peru,  Sept.  25, 

1981;  Sierra  Leon,..  Sept  24,  1981;  Ethiopia, 

Sept  30,  L981;  Cape  Verde,  Oct  9,  1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia, 
Oct.  9,  1981;  Iraq.  Sept.  10,  1981. 

Consular 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations. 

Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into 

force  Mar.  19.  1967;  for  I'.S.  Dec.  24,  1969. 

TIAS  6820. 

Ratification  deposited:  Poland,  Oct.  13,  1981. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annex.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  2, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  6,  1977;  for 
the  U.S.  Jan.  3,  1979.  TIAS  9037. 
Accessions  deposited:  Israel,  Aug.  21,  1981; 
Belgium,  Sept.  16,  1981. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Done  at  Paris 
Dec.  9,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  12, 
1951.2 

Accession  deposited:  Luxembourg,  Oct.  7, 
1981. 

Hydrographic 

Convention  on  the  International 
Hydrographic  Organization,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Monaco  May  13,  1967.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  22,  1970.  TIAS  6933. 
Accession  deposited:  Uruguay,  Sept.  22, 
1981. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976.2 
Accession  deposited:  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  Sept.  14,  1981. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 

and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.2 

Accession  deposited:  Democratic  People's 

Republic  of  Korea,  Sept.  14,  1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Enters  into  force  May  22, 
1982,  except  for  Article  51  which  enters  into 
force  July  28,  1982. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Malaysia,  Sept.  28, 

1981. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  on  civil  liability  for 

oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels 

Nov.  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19, 

1975.2 

Accessions  deposited:  Nigeria,  May  7,  1981; 

Singapore,  Sept.  16,  1981. 


Patents 

Talent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 

Done  at  Washington  .June  19,  1970.  Entered 

into  force  Jan.  24,  1978;  except  for  chapter  II 

which  entered  into  force  Mar.  29,  1978. ;l 

TIAS  8733. 

Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  Sept.  14, 

1981. 

Pollution 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air- 
pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  Feb.  12, 
1981. 

Postal 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981;  except  for  Article  124  of  the 
General  Regulations  which  became  effective 
Jan.  1,  1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Kuwait,  Aug.  11, 
1981;  Bangladesh,  Sept.  1,  1981;  Egypt, 
Sept.  7,  1981;  Luxembourg,  Sept.  18,  1981. 
Approvals  deposited:  Singapore,  Sept.  2, 
1981;  Madagascar,  Sept.  9,  1981;  Bulgaria, 
Sept.  18,  1981. 

Accession  deposited:  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Sept.  21,  1981. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 

agreement,  with  detailed  regulations  with 

final  protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 

1981.  TIAS  9973. 

Ratification  deposited:  Kuwait,  Aug.  14, 

1981;  Egypt,  Sept.  7,  1981;  Luxembourg, 

Sept.  18,  1981. 

Approvals  deposited:  Madagascar,  Sept.  9, 

1981;  Bulgaria,  Sept.  18,  1981.  . 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Vienna  July  10, 

1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1966.  TIAS 

5881. 

Ratification  deposited:  Costa  Rica, 

Sept.  10,  1981. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol, 
signed  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964.  Done  at 
Tokyo  Nov.  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1971,  except  for  Article  V  of  the  addi- 
tional protocol  which  entered  into  force  Jan. 
1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Ratification  deposited:  Costa  Rica, 
Sept.  10,  1981. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10, 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  conven- 
tion with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratification  deposited:  Costa  Rica, 
Sept.  10,  1981. 

Accession  deposited:  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Sept.  21,  1981. 
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Treaties 


Propertv-Industrial-Classification 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 

classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 

purpose  of  the  registration  of  marks  of 

June  15,  1957,  as  revised.  Done  at  Geneva 

May  13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  6, 

1979.2 

Accession  deposited:  Suriname,  Sept.  16, 

1981. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 

1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Turkey,  Sept.  17,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Sept.  30, 
1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1.  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 

1980.  TIAS  9700. 

Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Sept.  4,  1981. 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974 
(TIAS  9700).  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  May  1,  1981.  TIAS  10009. 
Accessions  deposited:  Libya,  July  2,  1981; 
Greece,  July  17,  1981. 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities 
of  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including'  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  Jan.  27,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  10,  1967.  TIAS  6347. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  Oct.  8,  1981. 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York 
Jan.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15, 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 
Accession  deposited:  Chile,  Sept.  17,  1981. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  taking  of 
hostages.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  17,  1979. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Oct.  2,  1981. 

Trade 

Geneva  (1979)  protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  30,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 

I   TIAS  9629. 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  Sept.  1,  1981. 

ipplementary  to  the  Geneva  (1979) 

col  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

Trade.  Doneal  Geneva  Nov.  22,  1979. 
■  red  into  (nra-  Jan.  1,  1980. 
Acceo  ed   ( 'anada,  Sept.  1, 

Sept.  16,  L981. 

'    ■    ■■  ;     •■'  'l   I  rael,  Sept.  14,  1981. 

for  thi  ■    ilombia  to  the 

p-eemenl  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

979   Entered  into 
1981. 


Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  Sept.  3, 
1981. 

Agreement  on  trade  in  civil  aircraft.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9620. 
Reservation  withdrawn:  Canada,  Aug.  18, 

1981. 

Agreement  on  government  procurement. 

Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 

force  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  Aug.  24, 

1981. 

Agreement  on  interpretation  and  application 
of  Articles  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(subsidies  and  countervailing  duties).  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9619. 
Acceptances:  Australia,  Sept.  28,  1981  ;4  New 
Zealand,  Sept.  15,  1981.5 

U.N.  convention  on  contracts  for  the  interna- 
tional sale  of  goods.  Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  1 1 , 
1980.1 

Signatures:  Austria,  Chile,  Ghana,  Hungary, 
Singapore,  Yugoslavia,  Apr.  11,  1980;  Den- 
mark, Finland,  F.R.G.,  Norway,  Sweden, 
May  26,  1981;  Netherlands,  May  29,  1981; 
Lesotho,  June  18,  1981;  G.D.R.,  Aug.  13, 
1981;  France,  Aug.  27,  1981;  U.S.,  Aug.  31, 
1981;  Czechoslovakia,  Sept.  1,  1981;  Poland, 
Venezuela,  Sept.  28,  1981;  China,  Italy, 
Sept.  30,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Lesotho,  June  18, 
1981. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  U.N.  and  Statute  of  th»  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San 
Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  24,  1945.  TS  993. 
Admitted  to  membership:  Belize,  Sept.  25, 
1981. 

UNESCO 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  the  importation 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials  of  Nov.  22,  1950.  Adopted  at 
Nairobi  Nov.  26,  1976. 
Accession  deposited:  Egypt,  Sept.  18,  1981. 
Enters  into  force:  Jan.  2,  1982. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979. ' 

Signatures:  Togo,  Dec.  20,  1979;  Mauritius, 
Sept.  16,  1981;  Malta,  Oct.  2,  1981. 
Approval  deposited:  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  Sept.  14,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Afghanistan,  Sept.  9, 
1981;  Togo,  Sept.  18,  1981;  Spain,  Sept.  21, 
L981;  Sri  Lanka,  Sept.  25,  1981;  Sudan,  Sept. 
30,  1981;  Suriname,  Oct.  8,  1981. 

Wheat 

19X1  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 

wheal  trade  convention,  1971.  Doneal 


Washington,  Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1981, 

Ratification  deposited:  Tunisia,  Oct.  20,  tf 
Declaration  of  provisional  application 
deposited:  Nigeria,  Sept.  29,  1981. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
discrimination  against  women.  Done  at  Ne 
York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Se 
3,  1981.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Feb.  4,  1981s;  Ethiopia, 
Sept.  10,  1981;  Egypt,  Sept.  18,  1981; 
Uruguay,  Oct.  9,  1981. 

WHO 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza 
tion.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by 
Twenty-ninth  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Philippines,  Oct.  7, 
1981. 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constituti 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as  amei 
ed.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978  by  tl 
31st  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Australia,  Sept.  29, 
1981. 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Amendment  to  project  agreement  of  July  I 
1978  (TIAS  9397)  for  fertilizer  distributior 
improvement  I.  Signed  at  Dacca  Aug.  20, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  20,  1981. 

Brazil 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  c 
trol  of  illicit  traffic  of  drugs.  Effected  by  e 
change  of  notes  at  Brasilia  Sept.  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  29,  1981. 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agi 
ment  of  Jan.  17,  1966,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5972,  7824).  Effected  by  exchange  of  note: 
Ottawa  Aug.  10  and  28,  1981.  Entered  int 
force  Aug.  28,  1981. 

Postal  convention,  with  detailed  regulation 
Signed  at  Ottawa  and  Washington  Sept.  li 
and  14,  1981.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date 
mutually  agreed  upon. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  Oct.  16,  1981. 

Colombia 

Treaty  concerning  the  status  of  Quita  Sue 
Roncador,  and  Serrana,  with  exchanges  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Bogota  Sept.  8,  1972. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  Sept.  17,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Sept.  17,  1981. 

Arrangement  respecting  the  status  of  Ser- 
rana and  Quita  Sueno  Banks  and  Roncado 
Cay.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes.  Signe 
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ashington,  Apr.  10,  1928.  Entered  into 
Apr.  10,  1928. 
unated:  Sept.  17.  1981. 

orandum  of  understanding  setting  forth 
al  trade  concessions  and  contributions  to 
lultilateral  trade  negotiations,  ami 
ed  letters  of  Jan.  28  and  June  30,  1980. 
•d  at  Bogota  Apr.  23.  1979.  Entered  into 
:.  1981. 

l 

ct  grant  agreement  for  basic  education, 
annex.  Signed  at  Cairn  Aug.  19,  1981. 
red  into  force  Aug.  19,  1981. 

ldment  to  grant  agreement  of  Aug.  31, 
BIAS  9538)  for  industrial  production 

BL  Signed  at  Cairo  Aug.  27.  1981. 
red  into  force  Aug.  27,  1981. 

ulment  to  project  grant  agreement  of 

29,  1979  (TIAS  9632)  for  Shoubrah  El 
■I  Thermal  Power  Plant.  Signed  at 

Aug.  29.  1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
- 

ct  grant  agreement  for  irrigation 
gement  systems.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept. 
JBl.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  22,  1981. 

ldment  to  project  grant  agreement  of 

30.  1978  (TIAS  9556)  for  Cairo 
•age.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept.  27.  1981. 
■ed  into  force  Sept.  27,  1981. 

Ct  grant  agreement  for  industrial  pro- 
fits improvement.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept. 
)S\.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  27,  1981. 

ct  grant  agreement  for  the  control  of 
leal  diseases.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept.  27, 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  27,  1981. 

Jvador 

?ment  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
ricultural  commodities  of  Jan.  22,  1981. 
ted  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San 
dor  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  2,  1981.  Entered 
orce  Sept.  2,  1981. 


;ment  relating  to  establishment  of  a 
rative  program  of  interdiction  and  selec- 
eturn  of  certain  Haitian  migrants  and 
Is  involved  in  illegal  transport  of  per- 
roming  from  Haiti.  Effected  by  ex- 
notes  at  Port-au-Prince  Sept.  23, 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  23,  1981. 

national  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

;ment  relating  to  provision  by  the  U.S. 
ar  Regulatory  Commission  to  the  Inter- 
ial  Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  experts  in 
irious  fields  of  the  peaceful  applications 
imic  energy.  Signed  at  Vienna  and 
■da  May  29  and  Sept.  16,  1981. 
■ed  into  force  Sept.  16,  1981. 


;ment  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granting 
ihorizations  to  permit  licensed  amateur 
operators  of  either  country  to  operate 
stations  in  the  other  country.  Effected 


by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  July  28  ami 
Aug.  28,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  28 
1981. 

Japan 

Agreement  to  accelerate  tariff  reductions. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington,  Sept.  30,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  30,  1981. 

Liberia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  .Ian.  8,  1981 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Monrovia 
Aug.  25  and  28,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  28.  1981. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  concerning  general  security  of 
military  information.  Signed  at  Luxembourg 
Sept.  17,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  17, 
1981. 

Morocco 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  July  3,  1981. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Rabat 
Aug.  18  and  19,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  19,  1981. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  relating  to  the  free  movement  of 
military  aircraft  of  each  country  into  and 
through  the  airspace  of  the  other.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Managua  Nov.  26, 
and  Dec.  12,  1951.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
12,  1951.  TIAS  2460. 
Notification  of  termination  by  Nicaragua: 
June  17,  1981;  effective  Dec.  16,  1981. 

Pakistan 

Implementing  agreement  regarding  the  con- 
solidation and  rescheduling  of  certain  debts 
owned  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Islamabad  Aug.  18,  1981.  Enters  into  force 
upon  notification  by  each  government  that 
certain  legal  requirements  have  been  met. 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  payments  due  under  PL  480 
Title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Islamabad  Sept.  27, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  27,  1981. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  the  recovery  and  return  of 
stolen  archaeological,  historical,  and  cultural 
properties.  Signed  at  Lima  Sept.  15,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1981. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  continuation  of 
medical  and  scientific  research  projects  con- 
ducted in  the  Philippines  by  the  U.S.  Naval 
Medical  Research  Unit-Two  (NAMRU-2).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila 
May  12  and  21,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1976.  TIAS  8425. 
Terminated:  June  5,  1981. 

Agreement  permanently  locating  the  U.S. 
Naval  Medical  Research  Unit-Two 


(NAMRU-2)  in  i he  Philippines.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Manila  Feb.  2<i,  11)79 
and  June  "..  1981,  Entered  into  force  June  5, 
1981. 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense 
articles  and  services  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  Aug.  1!)  and  30,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  .'ill,  1981. 

Poland 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed  by,  or  assured  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  it  agencies,  with  annexes 
and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Warsaw 
Aug.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  20, 
19X1. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  War- 
saw Aug.  28,  19X1.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  28,  1981. 

Portugal 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense 
articles  and  services  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Lisbon  Aug.  24  and  28,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  28,  1981. 

Singapore 

Agreements  amending  the  agreement  of 
Sept.  21  and  22,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS 
9214,  9610,  9719),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchanges  of  letters  at 
Washington,  Aug.  7  and  13,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  13,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
21  and  22,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9214, 
9610,  9719),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Singapore  Aug.  19,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  19,  1981. 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Singapore  Aug.  21,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  21,  1981;  effective  Jan.  1, 
1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  21,  1981  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchanges  of  letters  at 
Singapore  Aug.  24  and  27,  1981.  Entered  in- 
to force  Aug.  27,  1981. 

Spain 

Agreement  extending  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  Jan.  24,  1976  (TIAS 
8360).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Madrid  Sept.  4,  1981.  Enters  into  force  upon 
the  date  on  which  both  parties  communicate 
in  writing  that  their  respective  applicable 
constitutional  requirements  have  been 
satisfied,  but  will  apply  provisionally  from 
Sept.  4,  1981,  and  during  the  time  in  which 
the  above  mentioned  requirements  are  being 
met. 
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Tunisia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June 
7.  1976  (TIAS  8506),  with  minutes  of  negotia- 
tion. Signed  at  Tunis  Aug.  27,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  27,  1981. 

United  Kingdom 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  shared  use  of  U.K.  and  U.S.  controlled 
facilities  in  the  U.K.,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Mildenhall  and  London  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  8, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  8,  1981. 


'Not  in  force. 

2Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
3Chapter  II  not  in  force  for  the  United 
States. 

4With  a  statement. 
5With  a  reservation.  ■ 


October  1981 


October  2 

President  Reagan  announces  a  five-point  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  U.S.  strategic  forces  which 
would  include: 

•  improvement  in  communications  and 
control  systems; 

•  modernization  of  strategic  bombers; 

•  deployment  of  new  submarine-launched 
missiles; 

•  step-by-step  plan  to  improve  the 
strength  anil  accuracy  of  new  land-based 
missiles,  and  to  lessen  their  vulnerability;  and 

•  improvements  in  strategic  defenses. 

Iran  holds  its  third  post-revolution 
presidential  election  to  vote  for  a  successor  to 
President  Rajai  who  was  assassinated 
Aug.  30. 

President  Reagan  meets  with  Egyptian 
Vice  President  Mohamed  Hosni  Mubarak  to 
discuss  sending  U.S.  arms  to  Sudan. 

October  3 

Prime  Minister  Prem  Tinsulanonda  of 
Thailai  '  makes  private  visit  to  the  U.S. 

and  tn  Washington,  D.C., 
Oct.  ■",-. 

October  5 

lay  International  Conference  on  Hazard- 
ous Waste  opens  at  the  Department  of  State. 
Islamic  cleric  Hojjatoseslam  Saved  Ali 

becomes  Iran's  third  President,  the 
ret  clergyman  head  of  state 
dent  Reagan  signs  into  law  legisla- 
ing  Raoul  Wallenberg  an  honorary 

October  6 

Pri   ident  dat  i 

ited  ii  ile  watching  a 

p  radi  con  memorating  the  197:;  war 

he  membei 
ineral 
be  held  in 


Cairo  October  9.  In  addition  to  the  three 
former  Presidents— Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  Jimmy  Carter  and  Mrs. 
Carter — the  delegation  includes  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  head  of  delega- 
tion; Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger;  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick;  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Ar- 
my Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer;  Assistant  to  the 
President  Joseph  W.  Canzeri;  U.S.  Senators 
Strom  Thurmond,  Charles  H.  Percy,  and 
Claiborne  Pell;  Congressmen  Jim  Wright, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  and  William  S.  Broom- 
field;  Chief  of  Protocol  Lenore  Annenberg; 
Ur.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations;  Ami). 
Sol  M.  Linowitz,  Personal  Representative  of 
the  President  for  the  Middle  East  Peace 
Negotiations,  Carter  Administration;  and 
Sam  Brown,  friend  of  President  Sadat. 

October  7 

By  a  vote  of  330  to  0,  Egyptian  Parliament 
nominates  Vice  President  Hosni  Mubarak  to 
succeed  Sadat  as  President  of  Egypt. 

By  a  vote  of  28  to  8,  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  votes  against  President 
Reagan's  plan  to  sell  $8,500  million  in 
defense  equipment,  including  five  AW  ACS 
[airborne  warning  and  control  system]  air- 
craft, to  Saudi  Arabia. 

U.S.  Senate  passes  bill  authorizing  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  in  the  Sinai. 

October  9 

State  Department  releases  four-page  special 
report  accusing  the  Soviet  Union  of  using 
"disinformation,  forgery,  and  blackmail  to 
discredit  and  weaken  the  United  States  and 
other  nations." 

Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative  an- 
nounces that  the  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
cluded its  review  of  the  Sixth  International 
Tin  Agreement  (ITA)  and  will  not  join  the 
new  agreement  scheduled  to  enter  into  force 
July  1,  1982. 

October  11 

Vice  President  Bush  makes  official  visit  to 
the  Dominican  Republic — Santo  Domingo 
Oct.  11-14;  Colombia — Bogota  and  Brasilia 
Oct.  14-16;  and  Brazil — Rio  de  Janeiro 
Oct.  16-17. 

October  12 

King  Juan  Carlos  and  Queen  Sophia  of  Spain 
make  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Oct.  12-16. 

October  14 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  Office  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

By  a  vote  of  301  to  111,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  vote  not  to  approve  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia. 

U.S.  sends  two  radar  surveillance  planes 
to  Egypt  for  "an  indeterminate  period"  to 
show  U.S.  commitment  to  Egyptian  and 
Sudanese  security. 


October  15 

President  Reagan  makes  trip  to  Ph 

Pa.  to  address  the  World  Affair-  Council 

U.S.  policy  on  world  development  probler 

Bj  a  vote  of  9  to '8,  Senate  Foreign  r 
tions  Committee  votes  to  recommend  dis; 
proval  of  ('resident  Reajj;  o  sell 

AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Iran's  Prime  Minister  Ayatullah  Moh; 
med  Riza  Mahdavi-Kani  resigns. 

October  16 

Israeli  soldier-statesman  Moshe  Da 
Tel  Aviv. 

President  Reagan  proclaims  Oct.  16 
World  Food  Day. 

October  17 

White  House  announces  official  U.S.  dele 
tion  attending  funeral  services  for  Moshe 
Dayan  Oct.  18.  The  delegation  will  includ 
Attorney  General  and  Mrs.  William  Fren 
Smith;  Senator  and  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Jepse 
Senator  Edward  Zorinsky;  Representativ 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Cheney;  Representativi 
Mickey  Edwards;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Stein,  the  White  House. 

October  18 

Greece  holds  parliamentary  elections.  Pri 
Minister  George  Rallis  of  the  New 
Democracy  Party  concedes  defeat  to' Ant 
Papandreaou,  leader  of  the  Panhellenic 
Socialist  Movement,  ending  35  years  of  c 
servative  rule. 

Central  Committee  of  Poland's  Com- 
munist Party  elects  Premier  Wohciech 
Jaruzelski  the  new  party  leader.  He  sued 
Stanislaw  Kania  who  resigned. 

President  Reagan  departs  for  Yurkti 
and  Williamsburg,  Va.  to  attend  the 
Bicentennial  Observance  of  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown  Oct.  15-19.  Also  attending  the 
ceremonies  are  French  President  Franco 
Mitterrand  and  Mrs.  Mitterrand  and  Rt. 
Honorable  Lord  Hailsham,  Lord  Chancel 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

October  20 

President  Reagan  transmits  12th  Report 
the  U.S.  Sinai  Support  Mission  to  the  Co 
gress.  The  report  covers  mission  activitk 
during  the  6-month  period  ending  Oct.  1 
1981. 

Defense  ministers  of  NATO  meet  in 
Gleneagles,  Scotland  Oct.  20-21  and  issu 
communique  emphasizing  that  the  "full  s 
trum  of  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States"  is  committed  to  the  overall  defei 
the  alliance  countries. 

October  21 

President  Reagan  departs  Washington 
tend  the  International  Meeting  on  Coop< 
tion  and  Development  to  be  held  Oct.  2- 
in  Cancun,  Mexico. 

October  22 
Government  leaders  from  8  industrialia 
14  developing  nations  and  U.N.  Secreta 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  attend  the  Intel 
lional  Meeting  on  Cooperation  and  Deve 
ment  held  in  Cancun,  Mexico  Oct.  22-23 
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can  President  1 .« ^ •*.-.  Portillo  and  Cana- 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  are 
lirnu'D  of  the  meeting. 
Igyptian,  Israeli,  and  I'.S.  negotiators 
round  nf  talks  «>n  Palestinian  automony 
I  Aviv. 

national  Liberators  Conference  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  is  held  at 
rtiiietit  of  State  Oct.  21 
letegation  of  five-nation  Western  contact 

Namibia — Canada.  Britain.  France, 
I.,  and  I'.S. — opens  a  nine-stop  Africa 
o discuss  proposals  for  dealing  with  re- 

les  in  the  Namihian  independence 
iati<>n.-  The  delegation  will  travel  to 
-ia.  the  front  line  stales — Angola, 
ma,  Mozambique,  Tanzania.  Zambia, 
Smbabwe — South  Africa,  and  Namibia. 

Secretary  tor  African  Affairs 
er  Crocker  leads  I'.S.  delegation. 

and  Israel  agree  to  hold  another 
•n  of  ministerial  talks  on  Palestinian 
■Dry,  Nov.  4.  in  Cairo. 
he  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
dors  presented  their  credentials  to 
lient  Reagan:  Ernest  Corea  of  Sri 
;i.  Inacio  Semedo,  Jr.  of  Guinea-Bissau, 
id  Salim  Al-Mokarrab  of  the  United 
Emirates.  Esteban  Arpad  Takacs  of 
ntina,  Mohammad  Abdallah  al-Iryani  of 

rati  Republic,  Dr.  Janos  Petran  of 
-ary.  and  Ahdul  Iladi  Majali  of  Jordan. 

->er27 

Si  curity  and  Coopera- 
n  Europe  followup  meeting  resumes 
a  3-month  recess.  U.S.  delegation  is 

.  nb.  Max  M.  Kampelman. 
innish  President  Crho  Kekkonen  resigns 
ise  of  illness. 

•epart  merit  of  State  releases  a  set  of 
iples  which  the  Western  five  offer  as  a 
for  electing  a  Constituent  Assembly  and 
ing  a  Constitution  for  Namibia. 

b«r  28 

announces  it  will  sell  Poland  $31  million 
*l  aid  from  U.S.  Department  of 
■ulture  CCC  [Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
ion|  stocks.  The  commodities  are  for  use 

"I  feeding  program  in  Poland 
r  the  auspices  of  ( !ARE,  Inc. 
I  a  vote  of  ~>2  to  48,  I  I.S.  Senate  ap- 
*  the  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
ia. 

ber29 

■se  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
ig  Hua  makes  official  visit  to 
dngton,  D.C.  Oct.  29-30  for  talks  with 
dent  Reagan,  Secretary  Haig.  and  other 
r  I'.S.  Government  officials. 
leeting  in  Geneva,  members  of  OPEC 
tnization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
issue  a  communique  setting  a  common 
price  of  $34  a  barrel  for  crude  oil  and 


ing  t  he  price  al  t  hal  level  until  the  end 
of  1982. 

Tenth  Conference  of  I  I.S.  Japan 
Cooperative  Program  on  the  Developmenl 
and  Utilization  of  Natural  Resources  held  at 
Department  of  Slate  Oct.  29  30,  1981. 

October  31 

Iran's  Mir  Hossein  Mousavi  is  formally  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister  of  Iran.  ■ 
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No.  Date 

327  10/1 

*328  10/2 

329  10/5 

*330  10/5 

*331  10/5 

*332  10/5 


*333       10/5 
*334       10/5 


*335  10/5 
*336  10/5 
*337       10/5 


338       10/6 


339       10/7 
'340       10/9 


Subject 

Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

International  Hazardous 
Waste  Conference,  Oct. 
5-9. 

Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

John  Gunther  Dean  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Thailand 
(biographic  data). 

Dominick  L.  DiCarlo  sworn 
in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Narcotics 
Matters  (biographic  data). 

International  Telegraphic 
and  Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  In- 
tegrated Services  Digital 
Network  (ISDN)  working 
party,  Oct.  21. 

CCITT,  study  group  D, 
Oct.  22. 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  containers  and 
cargoes,  Oct.  28. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  Oct.  29. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  Nov.  24. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
treatment  of  investment 
and  special  investment 
problems,  Oct.  29. 

Haig:  statement  on  assassi- 
nation of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Sadat. 

Haig:  news  conference. 

Program  for  the  State  visit 
of  Their  Majesties  King 
Juan  Carlos  I  and  Queen 
Sophia  of  Spain,  Oct. 
12-16. 


3  1 1 

10/13 

•342 

10/13 

•343 

10/13 

*344 

10/13 

*345 

10/1 

*346 

10/14 

347 

10/13 

'348 

10/16 

*349 
*350 


363 
364 


10/15 


10/19 


*351       10/19 


*352 

10/21 

*353 

10/21 

*354 

10/23 

*355 

10/27 

"356       10/27 


"357       10/27 


*358 

10/27 

*359 

10/29 

*360 

10/29 

*361 

10/29 

*362       10/29 


10/30 
10/30 


Haig  remarks  on  "Good 
Morning,  America." 

CCITT,  study  group  A, 
Oct.  27. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  Nov.  2-3. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
Historical  Diplomatic 
Documentation,  Nov.  13. 

Haig.  Kama)  Hassen  Ali: 
remarks  in  Cairo,  Oct.  1 1. 

Haig,  Mubarak:  remarks  in 
Cairo,  Oct.  1 1. 

Haig:  interview  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  Oct.  11. 

M.  Virginia  Schafer  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Papua 
New  Guinea  (biographic 
data). 

Economic  Progress  in  Less- 
Developed  Coun- 
tries— background  paper. 

Hugh  Montgomery  named 
Director  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  (biographic  data). 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
transborder  data  flows, 
Nov.  4. 

U.S.,  Pakistan  amend  textile 
agreement,  Sept.  4  and  10. 

U.S.,  Korea  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  13  and 
Sept.  9. 

Haig:  interview  with  Diane 
Sawyer,  CBS,  Cancun,  Oct. 
22. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Nigeria  (biographic  data). 

National  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  Nov.  19. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radio-communications, 
Nov.  18. 

Overseas  School  Advisory 
Council,  Dec.  15. 

Haig:  interview  with  Marvin 
Kalb,  NBC,  Oct.  28. 

Haig:  interview  with  Robert 
Pierpoint,  CBS,  Oct.  28. 

Program  for  the  State  visit 
of  His  Majesty  King  Hus- 
sein I  of  Jordan,  Nov.  1-12. 

Haig:  remarks  before  the 
International  Liberators 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil, Oct.  26. 

Haig:  interview  for 
Newsweek,  Oct.  29. 

Haig:  remarks  before  the 
National  Foreign  Con- 
ference for  Editors  and 
Broadcasters,  Oct.  29. 


*Not  printed  in  the  BULLETIN. 
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No. 


Date 


Subject 


*31 

[Not 

issued.] 

*32 

5/14 

Strasser:  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
decolonization  subcommit- 
tee. 

*33 

5/18 

Lichenstein:  TTPI,  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

*34 

5/18 

High:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 
Council. 

*35 

5/29 

Lichenstein:  TTPI,  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

"36 

6/4 

Lowman:  Kampuchea  relief 
donations,  donor's  meeting, 
May  28. 

*37 

6/9 

McPherson:  development 
efforts,  UNDP  Governing 
Council. 

*38 

6/10 

Lichenstein:  reply  to  Soviet 
statement,  Trusteeship 
Council. 

39 

6/19 

Kirkpatrick:  Israeli  strike  on 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor, 
Security  Council. 

*40 

6/17 

Glazer:  U.N.  volunteer 
program,  UNDP  Governing 
Council. 

41 

6/19 

Kirkpatrick:  explanation  of 
vote  on  Iraq  complaint, 
Security  Council. 

"42 

6/19 

Gleysteen,  UNIFIL,  Security 
Council. 

*43 

[Not 

ssued.] 

*44A 

6/25 

Sorzano:  assistance  to 

Indochina,  UNDP  Govern- 
ing Council. 

*44B 

7/2 

Kirkpatrick:  economic 
development,  ECOSOC, 
Geneva. 

•4.-, 

7/8 

Lichenstein:  admission  of 
Vanuatu  to  U.N.  member- 
ship, Security  Council. 

46 

7  ):', 

Ilaig:  International  Confer- 
ence on  Kampuchea, 
General  Assembly. 

•Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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e  following  Depart 
ublii  liable  from 

■   ice,  Bureau  of 
•  ,  Departmenl  of  State, 
D 

President  Reagan 

for  Global  Growth, 
adelphia, 


Oct.  15,  198]  (Current  Policy  £328). 

Challenges  of  World  Development,  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Hank,  IMF,  IDA,  and 
[FC,  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  29,  1981 
(Current  Policy  #322). 

Secretary  Haig 

Interview  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  via  satellite 
from  Cairo,  Oct.  11,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#326). 

News  Conference,  October  7,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #325). 

Dangerous  Illusions  and  Real  Choices  on 
AWACS,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Oct.  5,  1981  (Current  Policy  #324). 

Saudi  Security,  Middle  East  Peace,  and  U.S. 
Interests,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Oct.  1,  1981  (Current  Policy  #323). 

A  New  Era  of  Growth,  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  Sept.  21,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#314). 

Interview  on  "Issues  and  Answers,"  Sept.  20, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #313). 

U.S.  Strategy  in  the  Middle  East,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sept.  17, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #312). 

The  Democratic  Revolution  and  Its  Future, 
Berlin  Press  Assoc,  West  Berlin,  Sept.  13, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #311). 

News  Conference,  Sept.  10,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #310). 

News  Conference,  Aug.  28,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #307). 

Interview  on  "Issues  and  Answers,"  Aug.  23, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #306). 

Africa 

U.S.  Interests  in  Africa,  Assistant  Secretary 
Crocker,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
New  York,  Oct.  5,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#330). 

Regional  Strategy  for  Southern  Africa, 
Assistant  Secretary  Crocker,  American 
Legion,  Honolulu,  Aug.  29,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #308). 

Background  Notes  on  Ethiopia  (Aug.  1981), 
Mauritania  (Aug.  1981),  Tanzania  (Sept. 
1981),  Upper  Volta  (Aug.  1981). 

East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Recent  Developments  in  Indochina,  Assistant 
Secretary  Holdridge,  Subcommittee  on 
East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Oct.  22,  1981 
(Current  Policy  #334). 

Background  Notes  on  Philippines  (Aug. 
1981). 

Economics 

Role  of  the  Private  Sector  in  Developing 
Countries,  AID  Administrator  McPherson 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Hormats,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  Productivity,  and 
Economic  Growth  of  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Oct.  19,  1981  (Current  Policy  #329). 

East-West  Trade  Relations,  Under  Secretary 
Hashish,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  of  Senate  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Committee,  Sept.  16,  19X1  (Current 
Policy  #321). 

North  American  Economic  Relations,  Under 


Secretary  Rashish,  Center  for  In 
American  Relations,  New  York,  Sept,  22 
1981  (Current  Policy  #317). 
New  Challenges  in  International  In. 
Assistant  Secretary  Hormats,  Economic 
Policy  Council,  U.N.  Associal 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  18,  1981  (Curn 
Policy  (5*316). 

Energy 

New  and  Renewable  Sources  of  Energy, 
Ambassador  Anderson,  U.N.  Con: 
New  and  Renewable  Sources  of  Energy. 
Nairobi,  Aug.  13,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#315). 

Europe 

Atlantic  Prospects,  1981-90,  Under 
Secretary  Stoessel,  Atlantic  Institute, 
Brussels,  Oct.  24,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#333). 

Preserving  Western  Independence  and 
Security,  Assistant  Secretary  Eagleburj' 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  Munich,  Oct.  , 
1981  (Current  Policy  #327). 

Forgery,  Disinformation,  Political  Operatic 
Soviet  "Active  Measures,"  Oct.  1981 
(Special  Report  #88). 

NATO  and  Nuclear  Deterrence,  Bureau  ol 
Politico-Military  Affairs  Director  Burt, 
Arms  Control  Association  Conference, 
Brussels,  Sept.  23,  1981  (Current  Policy 
#319). 

U.S. -Canada  Relations,  Assistant  Secretai 
Eagleburger,  Center  for  Inter-Americar 
Relations,  New  York,  Oct.  1,  1981  (Cun 
Policy  #318). 

Background  Notes  on  U.S.S.R.  (Sept.  198' 
Vatican  City  (Sept.  1981). 

Middle  East 

Pursuing  Peace  and  Security  in  the  MiddP 
East,  Assistant  Secretary  Veliotes,  Sub 
committee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  E 
of  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  0. 
21,  1981  (Current  Policy  #332). 

Saudi  Arabia  and  U.S.  Security  Policy, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Twinam  (or 
behalf  of  Under  Secretary  Buckley),  Na 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
vidence,  R.I.,  Sept.  25,  1981  (Current 
Policy  #320). 

Background  Notes  on  Oman  (Aug.  1981). 

Air  Defense  Equipment  for  Saudi  Arabia 
(GIST,  Sept.  1981). 

South  Asia 

Afghanistan  (GIST,  Oct.  1981). 

United  Nations 

New  World  Information  Order  (GIST, 
Oct.  1981). 

Western  Hemisphere 

El  Salvador:  The  Search  for  Peace, 
Sept.  1981  (background  study). 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  Today, 
Assistant  Secretary  Enders,  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sao  Paulo,  Au; 
19,  1981  (Current  Policy  #309). 

Background  Notes  on  Bolivia 
(Aug.  1981),  Colombia  (Oct.  1981), 
Dominican  Republic  (Oct.  1981 1.  ■ 
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